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Preface  to  Volume  II, 


NOW  purpose  to  resume 
the  narrative  of  historical 
events  by  recounting  in 
the  first  half  of  the  pres- 
ent Volume  the  marvelous 
story  of  Rome.  This  will 
involve,  first  of  all,  the  transfer  of  our  station 
from  the  countries  of  South-eastern  Europe, 
dominated  for  several  centuries  by  men  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  to  the  great  central  peninsula 
of  the  ^lediterranean.  Without  pausing  in 
this  connection  to  sketch  even  an  outline  of 
the  Koniaii  Kingdom,  the  Republic,  and  the 
Empire,  I  merely  mention  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  narrative  is  to  be  composed, 
and  note  the  unusual  circumstance  that  the 
history  of  Rome,  viewed  in  its  whole  extent, 
reaches  far  across  the  domain  of  what  are 
usually  known  as  t'.ie  Dark  Ages. 

Having  conii)leted  the  story  of  the  Ancient 
World,  the  narrative,  under  the  plan  adopted, 
will  ne.xt  load  us  to  consider  the  social  and 
political  Cduditiou  of  the  Barbarian  Races, 
and  the  various  kingdoms  which  they  es- 
tablished, by  way  of  Feudalism  and  the 
Crusades,  to  the  Free  Cities  of  Mediajval 
Europe. 

In  following  out  this  plan,  it  shall  be  my 
aim  not  only  to  produce  a  succinct  narrative 
of  the  leading  events  which  may  claim  our 
attention,  but  also  to  consider,  from  time  to  time, 
the  causes  which  have  determined  them  and 
the  relalio)is  by  which  they  are  b(nind  together. 
Without  such  linking  of  fact  to  fact,  without 
such  tracing  of  the  ofttimes  obscure  lines  of 
antecedence  and    consequence,  any   narrative 


of  historical  events  must,  of  necessity,  be  of 
little  interest  and  value. 

But  why,  and  for  what  end  ? 

No  fact  is  more  patent  in  the  literary  tend- 
encies of  our  times  than  the  growing  demand 
for  historical  writings.  The  eagerness  of  the 
average  intelligent  reader  to  widen  the  horizon 
of  his  knowledge  by  learning  .something  of  the 
past,  has  become  almost  a  jiassion.  He  seizes 
and  devours  whatever  presents  itself  as  History 
with  a  hunger  quite  phenomenal.  It  is  natural 
that  this  avidity  for  hi.'^torical  works  .should 
tend  to  their  inuItij)lication  and  improvement. 

This  disppsition  of  the  American  people  to 
seek  the  more  solid  literature  of  History 
augurs  well  for  both  the  present  and  the 
future.  It  indicates,  first  of  all,  the  existence 
(if  an  improved  taste  among  the  masses,  and  a 
more  healthful  hunger  among  the  few.  The 
death  of  a  vicious  literary  appetite  in  a  people 
marks  the  beginnings  of  their  solid  strength 
and  prosperity,  just  as  the  birth  and  prevalence 
of  that  ajipetite  mark  the  germinal  stages  of 
decline   in    the   virtue  and  vigor   of  a  State. 

But  what  of  the  historian  and  his  work  ? 

This:     The  writing  of  history  exercises  a 

powerful  influence  in   subduing  the  irrational 

prejudices    and    passions    of    human    nature. 

The  writer,  if  actuated  by  motives  that  may 

be   openly   avowed,   will   not    have  proceeded 

far    until    the   truth-telling   impulse   becomes 

dominant  over  every  other  disposition  of  mind. 

To  a.'^ccrtain  the  trutli,  and  to  sjieak  it  without 

fear  or    favor,   kindles  a   torch  in   which  all 

minor  considerations  are  consumed   as  moths 

in  a  flame.     The  eager  preference  which  the 
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historian  feels  at  the  beginning  to  have  events 
result  in  this  way  or  in  that  expires  in  the 
glow  of  a  nobler  enthusiasm.  The  original 
anxiety  to  find  things  other  than  they  are  is 
first  neglected  and  then  forgotten. 

The  tyro  ii)  history  feels  that,  whatever 
else  may  be  at  fault,  his  own  party,  his  own 
sect,  his  own  country,  are,  and  have  ever  been, 
infallible.  Soon,  however,  he  begins  to  be 
disabused.  He  sees  the  cause  to  which  he  has 
been  so  ardently  attached  infected  with  the 
same  weakness  as  the  other  cause  which  he 
has  so  vehemently  opposed.  He  beholds  his 
party  deliberately  espousing  the  wrong  prin- 
ciple, simply  because  that  principle  promises 
success;  his  sect,  revamping  a  dogma  because 
it  is  expedient ;  his  country,  narrowing  the 
limits  of  human  liberty  because  it  is  profitable. 

At  the  first  the  writer  is  shocked  at  these 
discoveries.  To  find  that  the  cherished  is  no 
longer  the  true  seems  to  be  the  proclamation 
of  returning  chaos — the  moral  and  political 
ruin  of  the  world.  For  the  moment,  the 
■writer  is  ready  to  condemn  himself  as  the 
chief  of  sinners,  simply  because  he  has  made 
a  discovery. 

Anon  the  sky  begins  to  clear.  Facts, 
principles,  events,  begin  lo  appear  in  a  new 
light.  The  historian  becomes  willing  to  learn. 
He  sits  down  patiently  at  the  feet  of  the 
Past.  Soon  his  agitated  nature  feels  no  fur- 
ther alarm.  His  discoveries  trouble  him  no 
more.  He  becomes  calm  and  confident.  Ho 
reverses  his  long-cherished  convictions  and 
feels  no  horror.  He  finds  himself  able  to  say 
without  a  shudder  that  Csesar  the  patriot  was 
kUled  by  Brutus  the  parricide.  He  writes 
without  compunction  that  the  Reformation 
was  mixed  with  dross,  afraid  to  avow  its  own 
principles  of  action,  content  to  stop  with  a 
half-emancipation  of  the  human  mind.  He 
recites  without  alarm  the  coarseness  and  bru- 
tality of  the  sterling  Cromwell  and  the  elegant 
philanthropy  of  the  profligate  Charles  H. 
He  fearlessly  writes  that  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, with  all  of  its  bravado  and  frenzy,  was  the 


grandest  event  of  modern  times — the  Renais- 
sance of  JIan ;  and  that  the  old  Slave-holders 
of  the  Sourii  were  provoked  and  tantalized  by 
those  who  were  not  slave-holders  themselves 
only  because  they  were  born  and  bred  in  a 
happier  latitude.  To  admit  all  this,  and  a 
thousand  things  still  more  appalling,  is  not  to 
introduce  a  social  and  moral  chaos  into  the 
world,  not  to  reverse  or  confound  the  princi- 
ples of  right  and  wrong,  not  to  despair  of  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  human  nature.  It  is 
merely  to  be  taught  instead  of  to  teach;  to 
hear  instead  of  to  speak;  to  accept  fallibility 
as  the  law  of  human  intelligence  and  charac- 
ter; to  cast  the  demi-gods  and  devils  out  of 
the  historic  drama,  and  to  accept  ilan  as 
the  actor. 

The  historian  must  either  lay  down  his  pen 
or  cease  to  be  a  partisan.  The  alternative  is 
before  him.  The  two  qualities  of  partisanship 
and  historical  truthfulness  can  not  long  co- 
exist in  the  same  mind.  The  one  will  expel 
the  other.  In  such  a  case  a  divided  sover- 
eignty is  impossible. 

As  with  the  writer,  so  with  the  reader  of 
History.  A  certain  kind  of  litcraturo  tends 
to  excite  in  the  minds  of  both  author  and 
reader  those  very  prejudices  and  passions 
which  ought  to  be  allayed.  Of  such  sort  is 
the  American  party  newspaper,  whose  motto 
is  to  concede  nothing  and  to  speak  the  truth 
when  it  is  necessary.  A  little  above  tliis  lev^ 
is  the  independent  journal  or  magazine,  whoso 
independence  is  generally  maintained  until 
what  time  the  political  caldron  begins  to  boU. 
Thenceforth  its  neutrality  is  little  less  than  a 
profounder  partisanship,  cloaked  under  the 
assumption  of  judicial  fairness.  It  remains 
for  history  to  stand  aloof  from  the  petty  broil, 
and  to  hold  up  as  a  patient  rebuke  to  the  present 
tumult  the  lessons  of  the  tumults  past. 

The  historian  sees — must  see — all  things  in 
a  different  light  from  that  by  which  the  mul- 
titude is  guided.  To  him  the  delusion  of  the 
passing  hour  is  nothing.  It  is  impossible  for 
bitn  to  yield  to  the  current  whim,  the  preva- 
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knt  passion.  He  understands  in  a  general 
way  that  the  old  party  is  wrong;  that  the 
new  one  will  soon  become  the  old,  and  will 
be  just  as  abusive  and  prescriptive  as  its  pred- 
ecessor. He  knows  that  the  attempted  align- 
ment of  an  old  party  or  sect  on  a  new  issue — 
concerning  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
there  can  be  no  conscientious  accord,  no  en- 
thusiasm of  conviction — is  an  outrage  against 
reason,  a  crime  against  civilization.  But  he 
is  compelled  to  see  his  protest  overborne  and 
trodden  under  foot  of  men. 

All  these  considerations  have  tended  to 
give  to  historical  writings,  especially  those  of 
the  last  century,  a  tone  of  calmness  and  can- 
dor for  which  we  should  search  in  vain  in  any 
other  class  of  productions.  How  poor  and 
pitiful,  how  worthy  of  nothing  except  con- 
tempt, must  appear  that  alleged  history  which 
libels  the  past  for  the  sake  of  flattering  the 
present  I  Such  a  work  is  fitted  for  no  place 
so  well  as  an  obscure  corner  in  the  Library  of 
Universal  Vanity. 

Not  only  should  the  historian  be  above  the 
narrow  prejudices  of  his  party,  his  sect,  his 
local  station ;  he  should  also  be  the  friend  of 
freedom  and  of  man.  Understanding,  as  ho 
docs,  that  freedom  is  the  prime  condition  of 
happiness,  he  should,  in  every  case  wherein 
the  question  relates  to  the  enlargement  of 
human  liberty,  send  from  his  bugle  the  tocsiu 
of  no  uncertain  sound.  He  that  believes  that 
man  is  as  free  as  he  ought  to  be  should  chOoso 
Bome  other  profession  than  history.  He  who 
would  force  back  the  currents  of  human  life 
into  the  narrower  and  shallower  channels 
through  which  they  have  flowed  in  the  past, 
may  make  an  apostle  of  pessimism,  but  can 
never  make  a  historian.  Little  as  there  has 
been  in  the  records  of  our  race  to  kindle 
the  enthusiasm  and  ins])iro  the  hopes  glow- 
ing in  the  better  nature  of  man,  yet  has 
there  been  enough  to  furnish  a  ground  for 
faith  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  philanthropy. 
In  an  age  when  the  pessimist  is  abroad,  sow- 
ing ashes  in  the  gardens  of  promise,  teaching 


a  tempted  race  to  mock  at  trust,  to  doubt 
truth,  and  to  despair  of  human  goodness,  it 
is  the  high  office  of  the  historian  to  put  away 
the  evil  prophet  and  to  hold  on  high  that  in- 
extinguishable torch  which  shineth  in  the 
darkness. 

Time  would  fail  to  enumerate  the  qualities 
w'hich  are  essential  in  the  historian  and  his 
work.  By  common  consent  the  historical  nar- 
rative is  regarded  as  the  most  serious  and 
elevated  species  of  literature  in  prose.  To 
the  meretricious  methods,  freely  adopted  by 
writers  on  a  lower  plane,  to  stimulate  curiosity 
and  excite  a  flagging  interest,  the  historian 
must  be  and  remain  a  stranger.  Albeit,  he 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  clear  mountain  air 
in  which  things  are  revealed  as  they  are.  He 
is  satisfied  that  the  ruined  tower,  the  villages 
clustered  in  the  valley,  the  porch  of  the  dis- 
tant Capitol,  the  army  marching, — shall  be  seen 
in  the  classic  outline  of  reality,  the  naked 
chastity  of  truth.  He  hopes  that  others,  like 
himself,  may  come  to  pi-efer  the  unadorned 
beauty  of  the  real  to  the  distempered  mas- 
querade of  shadows  and  phantoms. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  growing  taste 
for  historical  writings  is  one  of  the  most 
healthful  signs  of  our  times.  It  indicates  the 
appearance,  if  not  the  prevalence,  of  a  spirit 
among  the  American  people  to  which  the  last 
generation  was  a  stranger.  It  foretokens  the 
overthrow  of  superstition  and  the  downfall  of 
the  demagogue.  It  marks  the  limit  of  the 
growtli  of  those  political  and  social  vices 
which,  like  the  deadly  nightshade,  distill 
their  poison  in  the  dark.  Such  a  hunger  in 
our  peoplo  for  a  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
its  lessons  shows  an  anxiety  for  the  present 
and  a  care  for  the  future  of  our  country. 

Since  it  is  granted  to  the  author  to  speak 
freely  in  his  Preface,  I  may  say  that  the  hope 
of  presenting  to  the  general  public  a  clear 
and  readable,  if  not  elaborate,  account  of  the 
princijjal  events  in  the  History  of  the  World — 
believing  as  I  do  that  such  a  work,  if  success- 
fully accomplished,  may  contribute  something 
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to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  men  and  to 
the  perpetuity  of  institutions — has  been  and 
is  the  inspiration  of  the  beginning,  as  it  will 
be  of  the  completion  of  this  work.  I  shall 
take  leave  of  my  task  with  no  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  imperfections  of  these  volumes, 
but  with  the  earnest  wish  that  they  may,  not- 
withstanding all  blemishes  and  defects,  prove 

Greencastle,  March,  1890. 


to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  readers  , 
of  every  class.  I  trust,  moreover,  that  the 
critic,  though  he  find  much  in  these  pages  to 
be  condemned,  may  also  find  somewhat  to 
commend ;  and  that  the  reader,  though  he  be 
disappointed  in  many  particulars,  may  realize 
in  other  parts  of  these  volumes  at  least  a 
partial  fulfillment  of  his  expectations. 

J.  C.  li. 
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Wild  Beasts  and  Gladiators. — Chariot-racing. — 
Coliseum  and  Maximus. — Scenes  at  the  Circus. — 
Training  of  Steeds. — Conduct  of  the  Race.— De- 
struction of  Wild  Beasts. — Education  of  Animals.— 
Slaughter  of  Gladiators. — Character  of  the  Com- 
bats.— Manners  of  the  Arena. — Religion  inter- 
poses.— Monogamy  and  the  Family. —  The  Jla- 
tron. — Education  of  Boys. — Something  for  Girls. — 
Teachers. — Flaccus,  Seneca,  and  Quintilian. — 
What  they  Taught. — Slavery. — The  Familia. — 
Slave  and  Master. — The  Slave  Class  multiplied. — 
Clients  and  Clientage. — The  Patrician. — The  Em- 
peror and  Empress. — Exactions  of  Society. — 
Meals.^Common  Fare. — Roman  Appetite. — Com- 
ing of  the  Gormand. — Apotheosis  of  Pig. — 
Wines. — Bill  of  Fare. — Furniture. — Triclinium. — 
Table  Manners. — Caprices  of  the  Banquet. — Plan- 


ners of  Diuing-halls. — Nero's  Feast.— Perfume  and 
Revel, 77-yi 

Chapter  LVI. — Religion. 

Religious  Bias  of  the  Romans. — Threefold  De- 
velopment.— Abstractions  tirst,  Gods  afterwards. — 
Foreign  Deities  admitted. — The  Gods  multiplied.— 
The  Human-Divine. — Penates  and  Lares.^ihrines 
and  Temples. — Absence  of  a  Hierarchy.  —  Re- 
ligious Ofiicers.— The  Vestals.— Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus.—The  Augurs.— Manner  of  Divination. — The 
Harus]iex.^Ofrorings  and  Sacrifices. — The  Cere- 
monial Year. — Festivals  of  Janus,  IMars,  Pales,  Dea 
Dia,  Flora,  and  Saturn. — Honors  to  the  Dead. — 
Funeral  Ceremonies. — The  Procession. — The  Ad- 
dress.— Incineration. — The  Burial.  — Inscriptions 
and  Monuments. — Columbaria. — Christian  Views 
and  Practices. — Evolution  of  God  Ideas  among  the 
Romans. — Epicurus  and  his  System. — Growth  of 
Skepticism. — Foreign  Systems  introduced. — Revi- 
val of  Paganism. — The  Stoics. — Triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity,      91-102 

Chapter  LVII. — Legends  and  Traditions. 

yEneas  and  his  Colony.  —  Rhea  Silvia  and  the 
Twins.— Founding  of  Rome.^ — The  Robl)ers  take 
them  Wives.— Titus  Tatius  would  be  Revenged. — 
The  Settlement. — Divi.sion  of  the  People. — Apoth- 
eosis of  Romulus. — Prim-itive  Rome. — Reign  of 
Pompilius. — Legend  of  yEgeria. — Epic  of  Law. — 
Tullus  Hostilius. — War  with  Alba. — Horatii  and 
Curiatii. — Fate  of  Fufetius. — Rannies  and  Sa- 
bines. — Ancus  Martius. — Tarquinius  Priscus. — 
Etruscan  IMasons  in  Rome. — Habits  introduced. — 
Story  of  Navius. — New  Division  of  the  People. — 
Temple  of  Jove. — Legend  of  Servius. — He  becomes 
King. — Growth  of  Rome. — New  Basis  of  Society. — 
The  Centuries. —  Soldierj'. —  Equites.  — Voting.  — 
AVickednessof  Tullia. — Servius  slain. — Lucius  Tar- 
quinius.— Story  of  Sextus  and  Gavii. — Improve- 
ments in  the  City. — The  Sibyl  of  Cuma>. — The 
Delphic  Embassy. — Siege  of  Ardea. — Sorrow  of 
Lucretia. — Expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  .   .  102-11-1 


gavt  II.— 5hc  ^xcpwMic. 


Chapter  LVIIL— Early  Annals. 

First  Consuls  of  Rome. — Brutus  and  his  Sons. — 
Family  of  Tarquin  banished. — The  Wood  of 
Arsia. — Porsenna  of  Clusium. — Story  of  Horatius. — 
Heroism  of  Mucins. — Further  Strife  with  the  Tar- 
quins.— The  Dictator. — Battle  of  Lake  Regillus. — 
Sifting  of  Early  Traditions. — Legend  of  Curtius. — 
Dawn  of  History.  — What  may  be  believed.  — The 
Census. — Patres  et  Conscripti. — Power  of  the  Lie- 
tors.- — The  Quaestors. — Valerius. — Dependence  of 
the  Plebeians. — Laws  of  Debt. — First  Secession  of 
the  Plebs. — Changes  demanded. — The  Tribunes. — 
The  ^diles.— The  Icilian  Law. — Story  of  Coriola- 


nus. — The  Land  Question. — Sufferings  of  the 
Poor. — An  Agrarian  Law  proposed. — Oppression 
of  the  Plebeians. — Tlie  Fabian  Gens. — Fate  of  Ge- 
nucius. — The  Publilian  Law. — New  Statutes  pro- 
posed.— Career  of  Cincinnalus. — Clamor  for  Popu- 
lar Rights. — Preparation  of  the  Ten  Tables. — The 
Twelve  Tables.— Benefits  of  the  New  Code.— War 
with  the  Sabines. — Yirginius  and  his  Daughter. — 
Overthrow  of  the  Decemviri. — The  Plebeians  rec- 
ognized.—  Intermarriage  granted. —  IMilitary  Tri- 
bunes.— OfiBce  of  Censor  created.— His  Powers. — 
Spurius  Mselius.  —  Intestine  Broil  and  Foreign 
Invasion. — Conquest  of  Veil. — Incoming  of  the 
Gauls. — Capture  and  Destruction  of  the  City. — 
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Camillus  hurls  back  the  Enemy. —  Fate  of  Man- 
hus.— Career  of  Camilhis, 115-133 

Chapter  LIX. — Conquest  of  Italy. 

Quarrels  of  the  Roman  Classes. — Sextius  and 
Licinius.— The  Rogations. — Sextius  Consul.— The 
Prictorship  established.— The  Era  of  Quiet.— Mu- 
tiny in  Campania.— The  Land  Question  again.— 
The  Publilian  Law.— Cliaracter  of  Camillus.— The 
Plague  in  Rome.— Return  of  the  Gauls.— Exploit 
of  Manlius.—  Revolt  of  the  Etruscan  Towns.— So- 
cial Class-lines  effaced.— The  Comitia  Tributa.— 
Slaves  and  Freednien.— Appius  Claudius.— Cur- 
tailment of  the  Consulship.— The  Senate.- Its 
Powers. — Rome  an  Aristocracy. — AVar  with  the 
Samnites. — Revolt  of  the  Latin  Towns.— Battle  of 
Vesuvius. — Incorporation  of  the  Latins —Second 
Break  with  Samnium. — Capture  of  Paheopolis. — 
The  Caudine  Forks. — Repuiliation  by  the  Sen- 
ate.—  The  Vadimonian  Lake.  —  Samnium  humil- 
iated.— Alexander  of  Epirus  in  Italy.— Complica- 
tion of  Rome  with  Lucania  and  Etruria. —  The 
Third  Samnite  War. —Battle  of  Sentinum.— Over- 
throw of  the  Samnites. — Fate  of  Pontius.— Con- 
quest of  Lucania. — The  Censor  Claudius. — The 
Urban  Tribes.— Flavins  makes  known  the  Law. — 
Advantages  of  the  Patricians. — Sketch  of  JIagna 
Grsecia  and  her  Towns. — Tarentum  and  Thurii. — 
Coming  of  Pyrrhus. — Battle  of  Heraclea.— Cineas 
at  Rome.— Pyrrhus  advances.— Battle  of  Asculum.— 
Pyrrhus  goes  into  Sicily. — Returns. — Battle  of  Ben- 
eventum.-  -Overthrow  of  Pyrrhus. — The  Union  of 
Italy.— Rome  in  the  Ascendant.— Relations  with 
other  Towns  and  Colonies. — Her  A<lministratinn. — 
The  Groat  Highways 134-147 

Chai-tek  LX. — The  Punic  Wars. 

Japhet  or  Shem  in  the  West. — Ancient  Car- 
thage.—First  Relations  with  Rome.— Meager  Data 
for  Carthaginian  History. —  Character  of  the  Con- 
stitution.—The  Government  Proper. — Religious 
Institutions.— Character  of  the  People.— Singular 
Customs. — Rivalry  with  Rome. — Complication  in 
Sicily. —  Hiero.— Appeal  of  the  Mamertines. — The 
Romans  in  Sicily. —  Hiero  makes  Peace. — Growing 
Ambition  of  the  Romans. — Maritime  Supremacy 
of  Carthage.— Rome  builds  a  Fleet.— Battle  of  My- 
Ise. —  Further  Successes  in  the  Mediterranean. — 
Battle  of  F.cnomus. — Africa  invaded. —  Policy  of 
Xantliippus.— Defeat  of  the  Romans.  —  New  Fleets 
and  New  Disasters. — Battle  of  Panornius. — Regu- 
lus  sent  to  Rome.— Further  Triumphs  of  Car- 
thage.— Hamilcar  Barcas.— Naval  Victory  of  the 
Romans. — Close  of  the  First  Punic  War. — African 
Mutiny. — P>TOWth  of  Rome. — Her  Provincial  Sys- 
tem.—She  makes  War  on  the  Pirates. — Relations 
with  the  Greeks.— War  with  the  Uuuls,— Battle  of 
Telamon.— The  Ager  I'ul.lic'us.  ron.,M.-^t  of  the 
Po  Valley.— Defeat  of  Demetriu  -  pi*ceU- 


ing  the  Second  Carthaginian  War. —  Hamilcar  in 
Spain. — The     Boy     Hannibal. — Fabius     declares 
War.— Policy  of  Rome.— Condition  of  Carthage. — 
Hannibal  begins  the  Invasion  of  Italy. — Crosses 
the  ^Mountains.- Captures  Turin.— Battle  of  the 
Trebia. — Rome    and   Resolution —Lake    Trasime- 
nus. — Victory  of  Hannibal. — Peril  of  Rome.— The 
Carthaginian   niarclics  into  Campania. — Policy  of 
Fabius. ^Fiasco  of  Minucius. — Battle  of  Cannse. — 
Hannibal  fails  to  follow  up  his  Success. — Spirit  of 
Rome. — Hannibal  at  Capua. — The  War  in  Foreign 
Parts.  — The  Scipios  in  Spain. ^Hannibal  sends  an 
Embassy  to  Philip. — Gains  Nothing. — Favor  from 
Sicily. — Romans  besiege  Syracuse. — City  taken. — 
.Vrchimedes. — 111  Fortune  of  Carthage  in  Spain. — 
Ilasdrubal    recovers    Lost    Ground. — Scipio   sent 
Thither.— Battle  of    B;ccula  —Masinissa.— Cartha- 
ginians driven  from  Spain. — Movements  of  Hanni- 
bal after  Canna;.— Capture  of  Tarentum. — The  Ro- 
mans take  Capua. — Other  Successes. — Decline  of 
the  Carthaginian   Cause.— Hannibal   still    Coura- 
geous.—Exhaustion    of    the    Latin    Towns. — Ap- 
proach of  Hasdrubal.— Battle  of  the  Metaurus. — 
Hannibal  receives  the  News — Scipio  would  invade 
A  I'rica.— Eflbrt  to  succor  Hannibal.— Scipio  besieges 
Utica. — Numidia  overrun. — Gloom  at  Carthage. — 
She- sues  for  Peace.- The  Inexorable  Senate.— Re- 
call of  Hannibal.— Battle  of  Zama.— Ruin  of  Af- 
rica.—The   Senate   of    Rome    dictates    Terms    of 
Peace.— Honors  to  Scipio. — Reforms  at  Carthage. — 
Future   Career   of   Hannibal.— Rome  reorganizes 
her  Powers.— Unilication  of  Italy.— Extension  of 
Roman  Inlluence  in   the  East.— .■Vfliiirs  of  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor. — Cour.se  of   Events  in  Greece. — 
Policy     of     Philip    V.— His    Scheme    to    divide 
Egypt. — Interferes  in  the  Greek  War  — Is  defeated 
at  Cynocephalie.— Flaminius  proclaims  the   Pro- 
tectorate of   Rome  —Course  of   Antiochus  HI.— 
He   is  solicited  by  the  .lEtolians.  —  Defeated  at 
Magnesia. —  The    iEtolian    League    ended.— The 
Achsean   Confederacy.— Philip  V.  overmatched. — 
Careerof  Perseus. — Battle  of  Pydna.— Subjugation 
of  JIacedonia.— Triumiih  of  Paullus.— Punishment 
of  the  Acluean  Leaders.— The  Remnant  return.— 
Revolt  of  Hellas.— Greece  reduced  toaProvince, — 
Policy    of    Rome.— Slow    Revival   of  Carthage.— 
Methods  of  Jfasinissa.— Cato  in  Carthage  — Jlasi- 
nissa's    Barbarity.— Carthage    would    avert    her 
Poom.— She  is  <iriven  to  Desperation.- The  City 
taken  by  Scipio.— Carthage  destroyed.- Spite  of 
Rome. J*H*)0 

.Chapter   LXI.— The   Lmimcrial   Republic. 

Extent  of  Roman  Power  —Her  Foreign  Prov- 
inces.—The  Spanish  War.— Perfidious  Treatment 
of  the  Lusilanians  — Rise  ot  Variathus.- His  Vic- 
torious Career.— His  Murder.— The  Numantine 
War.  —  Spain  Romanized.  —  The  Province  of 
,\sia.  — The  Cloud  of  Slavery.— Ennus  and  the 
.■^ervile    Revolt.— Roman    Jlethod    of    Provincial 
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Government. — Greed  for  Titles. — The  Wliirlpool 
of  Rome. — "  Bread  and  the  Circus." — Opulent 
Robhers. — Distributions  of  Corn. —  Attempted  Re- 
form by  Cato. — Opposed  by  the  Suipios. — Decline 
of  Republican  Virtue. — Extinction  of  Small  Prop- 
erties.— Appearance  of  tlie  Gracchi. — I'opulares 
and  Optimates. — Reforms  Proposed  by  Tiberius. — 
The  Storm  of  Opposition. — Tlie  Privileged  Classes 
enraged. — The  Tumult. — Tiberius  slain. — His  Work 
Indestructible. — Scipio  murdered. — Question  of 
Latin  Enfranchisement. — Caius  Gracchus  takes 
up  his  Brother's  Work. — The  Sempromian  Laws. — 
Caius  is  killed. — Triumph  of  the  Oligarcliy. — Rise 
of  Jugurtha. — His  High-handed  Measures. — He 
would  purchase  all  Rome. — End  of  the  Jurgurthine 
War. — Rise  of  JIarius. — Tlie  Domitian  Way. — War 
with  the  Cimbri. — Marius  Consul. — The  Cimbri 
routed  at  Aquse  Sextiie. — Battle  of  VerceOfe. — Tri- 
umph of  Marius. — Problem  of  Manumission. — 
Slave  War  in  Italy. — Sixth  Consulship  of  Mar- 
ius.—  Measures  of  Relief  proposed.  —  Political 
Riots. — Exile  of  Marius. — Causes  of  the  Social 
War. — Efforts  in  Behalf  of  the  Latins. — Measures 
of  Drusus. — He  is  assassinated. — Revolts  in  the 
Latin  Towns. — Outbreak  of  Hostilities.  —  The  Ju- 
lian and  Papirian  Laws. — End  of  the  Conflict. — 
Prosecutions  in  Rome. — The  Latin  Allies  cheated. — 
AVar  witli  Mithridates. — Rise  of  .Sulla. — Rivalry 
of  Sulla  and  Marius.  — The  Command  of  the  East- 
ern War  transferred  to  the  Latter. — Sulla  victo- 
rious.— Ad  ventures  of  Marius  in  Exile. — His  Party 
in  Rome. — He  is  brought  back  in  Triumph. — 
Butchery  of  the  Aristocrats. — The  Seventh  Con- 
sulship.— Marius  dies. — Sulla  victorious  in  the 
East. — Downfall  of  Jlithridates. — Sulla's  retui'n  to 
Italy. — Progress  of  the  Civil  War. — Revolt  in  the 
South. — End  of  the  Samnite  Nation. — Terrible 
Proscriptions  of  the  Marians. — The  Rampant  Aris- 
tocracy.— Nature  of  the  SuUan  Revolution. —  Sul- 
la's Dictatorsliip. — He  retires  from  Puljlic  Life. — 
Epoch  of  Plunder  and  Appetite. — The  Marian 
Party  revived  by  Sertorius. — Appearance  of  Pom- 
peius. — The  Gladiators  find  a  Leader  in  Sparta- 
cus. — They  are  exterminated. — Pompeius  and 
Crassus. — Verres  plunders  Sicily. — The  Aurelian 
Law. — The  Mediterranean  Pirates. — They  are  sup- 
pressed by  Pompeius. — Expurgation  of  Cilicia. — 
Second  Jlithridatic  War. — The  Manilian  Law. — 
Career  of  Pompeius  in  the  East.  —  End  of  Mitliri- 
dates.  —  Pacification   of    Asia    Minor. —  Deeds    of 


Sulla's  Veterans.  —  Appnrition  of  Catiline.  —  The 
Great  Conspiracy.  —  Catiline  stands  for  the  Con- 
sulship.— Sketch  of  Cicero. —  Plan  of  the  Conspir- 
ators. ^ —  The  Consul's  Speeclies  against  them. — 
The  Conspiracy  exploded. — Catiline's  flight. — The 
End  at  Pistoria. — The  Reaction. — Triumph  of 
Pompey.  — Rise  of  Cresar. — Sketch  of  his  Career. — 
He  takes  Advantage  of  the  Rivalry  of  Crassus  and  j 
Pompeius. — Is  elected  Consul. — Goes  to  Gaul  as  I 
Proconsul. — Clodius  and  Piso  left  behind. — The 
Clodian  Laws. —  Cicero  interdicted. — The  Trium- 
virs.— Gaul  and  its  People. — Legend  of  Gyptis. — 
The  Helvetians  defeated. — Other  Tribes  reduced. — 
The  German  War. — Conquest  of  Britain. — The 
Gaulish  Revolt. — Vercingetorix.  —  Provinces  of 
Gallia  and  Belgica. — Ciesar's  Policy  toward  the 
Tribes. — Decadence  of  the  Senate. — Recall  of  Cic- 
ero.— Revision  of  the  Triumvirate. — Game  of  Pom- 
peius.— Ruin  of  Crassus  in  the  East. — Pompeius 
made  Dictator. — He  breaks  with  Cajsar. — Dilemma 
of  the  Latter. — He  makes  Efl'orts  for  Reconcilia- 
tion.— Tlie  Marcellan  Resolution. — Relations  of 
Pompeius  to  the  Senate. —  Advantage  of  Pom- 
peius over  Cfesar. — The  Rubicon  is  Crossed. — Cse- 
sar's  Popularity. — The  AVorld  at  Stake  between 
the  Two  Leaders. — Advantages  of  Pompeius. — 
Cassar  Dictator.  — The  Issue  decided  at  Pharsa- 
lia.  —  Flight  and  Death  of  Pomjieius. — Ctesar  in 
Egypt. — "  Veni,  vidi,  vici." — Mutiny  of  the  Tenth 
Legion. — Optimates  make  Peace. — End  of  Pro- 
scription.— Battle  of  Thapsus. — End  of  Cato. — 
Greatness  of  Csesar. — Dictator  for  Ten  Years. — 
His  Triumph. — Amnesty. — Reforms  in  Rome. — 
Improvement  of  the  City. — Civilization  by  Law. — 
The  Two  Pompeii  in  Spain. — Battle  of  Munda. — 
The  Malcontents  at  AVork. — Cassius  and  Brutus.^ 
The  Ides  of  March. — Policy  of  the  Conspirators. — 
Antonius. — Csesar's  Will. — The  Superfluous  Cic- 
ero.— Octavianus. — He  is  made  Consul. — Second 
Triumvirate. — The  Proscription. — Murder  of  Cic- 
ero.— Battle  of  Philippi. — End  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius.— Antonius  in  Egypt. — Conference  of  Brundu- 
sium. — Sextus  Pompeius. — Octavianus  overreaches 
Lepidus. — He  favors  Peace. — Divides  the  World 
with  Antonius. — Tlie  Latter  gives  his  Half  for 
Cleopatra. — Her  Policy.— Octavianus  in  the  As- 
cendant.— Quarrel  with  Antonius. — Battle  of  Ac- 
tium. — Octavianus  in  Egj'pt. — Janus  closed. — Rise 
of  the  Empire.— Causes  of  the  Downfall  of  the 
Republic, 190-262 


ga«t  III.— ^hc  %xfii^\xz. 


Chapter  LXIL — The  Ffrst  C.esars. 

Inheritance  of  Augustus. — His  Policy  and  Ad- 
ministration.— The  Senate  retained. — Preservation 
of  Old  Forms. — Arrangement  of  the  Provinces. — 
Csesar  is  the  State. — Shadows  of  the  Past. — Life  of 
the  Imperator. — Reform  of  Roman  Society. — The 


Municipal  Government. —  Renovation  of  Man- 
ners.— Physical  Development  of  the  Empire. — 
Rome  a  Metropolis. — The  Classes  become  the  Ro- 
man People. — Distribution  of  Grain. — A  Military 
Monarchy.  —  The  Praetorians.  —  War  with  the 
Gauls. —  Troubles  in  the  East.  —  The  Secular 
Games. — Defenses  along  the  Rhine.^ — Last  Years 
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of  the  Old  Era. — The  Emperor's  Household. — Com- 
ing of  the  Christ. — Paul. — Pannonian  Revolt. — 
Rising  of  the  Germans. — The  Chieftain  Herman. — 
Tlie  Tcutoburger  Forest. — Death  of  Augustus. — 
Tiberius  luipeiator. — Troubles  with  the  Army. — 
Germanicus  beyond  the  Rhine. — Jealousy  of  the 
Emperor. — Deatli  of  Drusus. — Law  of  M.\jest.\s. — 
Suspicion  and  Murder. — Apparition  of  Sejanus. — 
Tiberius  at  Caprex. — Execution  of  Sejanus. — Death 
of  Tiberius.— Caligula  chosen  by  the  Senate. — 
Brief  Reform  in  the  Government. — A  Worse  Re- 
lapse.— Scenes  in  the  Arena  —  Butchery  of  the 
Nobles. — The  Emperor  would  be  a  God. —  His 
Brutality. — His  Murder. — Spasm  of  Republican- 
ism.— Claudius  proclaimed  Emperor. —  Reduction 
of  Britain. — Commotions  beyond  the  Rhine. — Cliur- 
acter  of  Claudius. — His  Government  in  the  East. — 
Affairs  in  Jewry. — Public  Works. — Domestic  Rela- 
tions of  Claudius. — Messalina. — Agripi)ina. — She 
poisons  her  Lord.  —  Accession  of  the  Young 
Nero. — His  Character. — Murder  of  Britannieus. — 
Profligacy  of  the  Cscsar. — An  Administration  of 
Blood. — The  Artist  Nero. — Burning  of  Rome. — 
Persecution  of  Jews  and  Christians. — Piso's  Plot. — 
The  Iiiii)orial  Sliownian. — Revolt  of  the  Pr;etori- 
ans.— Death  of  Nero. — The  Golden  House. — Story 
of  Boadicea. — Galba  proclaimed  Emperor. — His 
Severe  Temper. — Plan  of  Otho. — Death  of  Galba 
and  Proclamation  of  Otho. — Civil  War  with  Vitel- 
lius. —  The  Latter  Triumi>!iant. —  Is  Proclaimed 
Emperor. — The  Jewish  War.— Vitellius  a  Beast. — 
Victory  of  Mucianus. — End  of  Vitellius. — Vespasi- 
anus  recognized  by  the  Senate. — Sketch  of  the 
Later  History  of  the  Jews. — .Sects  and  Factions. — 
The  Septuagint. — .\ntiochus  takes  Jerusalem. — 
Career  of  the  Maccabees. — Pomi)eius  in  the  Holy 
City.  — Herod  the  Great — Judea  a  Roman  Prov- 
ince.—Character  of  the  People.— Tlie  Great  Re- 
volt.- Siege  of  the  City  by  Titus.— End  of  the 
Israelilish  Nation. — Character  of  the  Reign  of 
Ve.spasian. — Great  Works  in  the  City. — Patronage 
of  E<iucation. — Character  of  Vespasian. — .Vccos- 
sion  of  Titus. — His  Liberality  and  Brief  Reign. — 
Destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. — Do- 
mitianus  becomes  Emperor.— Character  of  the 
Flavian  Family. — Meanness  of  Doniitianus. — He 
persecutes  .Agricola.— Mutiny  in  the  Army.— Do- 
niitianus reforms  the  Murals  of  Rome.— The  Band 
of  Informers. — .\s.s.issination  of  the  Emperor. — 
Last  of  the  Twelve  Ca'sars.- Nerva  is  chosen  Em- 
peror by  the  Senate 205-300 

Cii.vPTEK  LXIII. — Nerva  to  Antoninus. 

Character  of  Nerva. —  He  Bul)or<linates  the 
Prrotorians. — Dies. — Acce.ssion  of  Trajan. — His 
.Ambition.—  Makes  War  on  llii' Trans-Danubinns. — 
His  Triumph. — War  with  Parlliia. — Subjugation 
of  the  Country.- Death  of  the  Emperor. — Acces- 
sion of  Hadrian. — His  luirly  Measures. — Trouble 
on   the   Danube. — The  Emperor's  Work  in   Brit- 


ain.— Goes  to  Asia. — Revolt  of  the  Jews. — The 
"Son  of  the  Star." — The  Emperor's  Learning. — 
Story  of  Antinous. — Hadrian  visits  Eastern  Cit- 
ies.— Beautifies  Rome. — Chooses  his  Colleagues. — 
Death 300-306 

CH.\rTER  LXIV. — Age  of  the  Antonines. 

Accession  of  Titus  Aurelius. — General  Peace. — 
Literary  Works. — Education. — Death  of  Aurelius. — 
3Iarcus  Aurelius  succeeds. — War  in  the  East. — 
Plague,  Famine,  and  Fire.— Persecution  of  the 
Christians.- Death  of  Verus.  —  Wars  with  the 
Danubian  Barbarians. — A  Miracle. — Faustina. — 
Triumph  of  the  Emperor.— Another  Gorman  re- 
volt.— Death  of  Marcus  Aurelius. — His  Charac- 
ter.— Accession  of  Commodus. — His  Manner  of 
Life. — "This  from  the  Senate." — Vengeance  of 
the  Emperor. — "  Habet!" — Elevation  of  Perti- 
nax. — Wisdom  of  his  Policy. — Is  Slain  by  the 
Prretorians. — Auction  of  the  Empire.— Purchase 
by  Julianus. — He  is  put  to  Death. — Accession  of 
Severus. — He  puts  down  the  Praetorians. — Destroys 
Niger. — Expurgates  the  Senate.^Makes  War  in 
Britain. — Dies. — Julia  Domna. — Caracalla  on  the 
Throne. — The  Basest  of  the  Base. — Maoiinus  ob- 
tains the  Purple. — Is  overthrown  and  slain. — Bas- 
sianus. — Elagabalus  reigns. — His  Character. — Julia 
Msesa. — ElagaVjalus  assassinated. — Reign  of  Alex- 
ander Severus. — Digest  of  the  Roman  Laws  un- 
dertaken.— Ulpian  assassinated. — Severus  a  Phi- 
losopher.— Monarchy  of  the  Sassanidfe. — Murder 
of  Alexander. — Maximin  the  Giant. — Barbarian 
Confederations. — The  Imperial  Borders  threat- 
ened.— Gordian  proclaimed  against  Maximin. — 
Also  Maximus  and  Albinus.  —  Philip  the  Ara- 
bian.—Decius.—Gallus. — War  with  Sapor. — Reign 
of  Gallienus. — Claudius. — Aurelianus. — War  with 
Zenobia. — The  Senate  chooses  Tacitus ;  the  army, 
Probus. — Defeat  of  Goths  and  Persians. — Carus, 
Carinus,  and  Numerian, 306-324 

Cn.\PTER  LXV. — Epoch  of  Dioci.eti.\n. 

Policy  of  Diocletian. — Maximian  for  Colleague. — 
August!  and  Ca>sars. — Favorable  Results  of  the 
New  System.— Diocletian  resigns. — Labor  Insur- 
rections.—  The  Coloni. — Christianity  or  Pagan- 
ism?— Persecution  of  the  Latter. — Proclamation  of 
Constantine 325-327 

C'uAi'TEu  LXVl. — Constantine  and  His 

8uCCESS0RS. 

Character  of  the  Age. —Energy  of  Constan- 
tine.—A  Politico-religionist.- Zeal  of  the  Chris- 
tians.—Maxentius. — Maximian  expelled. — Four- 
fold Authority. — Constantine  in  the  Ascendant. — 
Alliance  with  Licinius. — (ireat  .ActPvitics  of  Con- 
stantine.— The  Dimatists. — Military  Reform. — Con- 
cessions to  Christianity. — War  between  the  Ri- 
vals.— Constantine  Triumphant. — Crimes  of  the 
Imperial  Household. — Christianity  established. — 
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The  Eini>eror  chooses  his  Eastern  Capital. — Tide 
of  Civilization  toward  Constantinople. — Tlie  Three 
Sons  of  Constantino. — Battles  of  Aquileia  and 
JIursa. — Tlio  rersiiiii  War.— Kevolt  of  Gallus. — 
The  Christian  llierarcliy  at  lionie. — The  Koinan 
PontifT. — Arius  and  Athanasius. — Accession  of 
Julian  the  Apostate.— His  Koign.— Jovian  suc- 
ceeds him.— Valentinian  and  Vulens.- Struggle  for 
the  Roman  Episcopacy. — Gratian  and  Valentinian 
II. — E.\piring  Paganism. — Removal  of  the  Altar  of 
Victory.  — Rebellion  in  Britain.  — Maximus  and 
Theotlosius. — Miracles  of  St.  Ambrose.  — Friends 
and  Foes  of  the  Pagans. — Eugenius  upholds  the 
Old  Cause. — The  Same  suppressed  by  Theodo- 
eius. — The  Gotlis  within  the  Danube. — Apparition 
of  the  Huns. — The  Capital  endangered. — Division 
of  the  Kiiipirc  by  Tlioodosius. — Arcadius  in  the 
East,  Ilonorius  in  the  West. — Incoming  of  Ala- 
ric. — Ruin  of  Artistic  Monuments. — Withdrawal 
of  the  Goths. — Alaric  undertakes  the  Conquest  of 
Italy.— Is  defeated  by  Stiliclio.— The  Last  Triumph 
at  Rome. — The  Priests  interdict  the  Combats. — 
Exposure  of  the  Roman  Frontier. — Uprising  of 
Germany.  —  Coming  of  RadagaBsus.  —  Battle  of 
Fsesulte. — Other  Barbarian  Hosts. — Stilicho  de- 
posed.— Smalhicss  of  Tlieudosius. — Second  Inva- 
sion by  Alaric. — Rome  and  her  Mummeries. — The 
Goths  before  the  City. — Rome  ransomed. — Attains 
succeeds  Honorius. — Rome  taken  by  Alaric. — 
Death  of  the  Chieftain. — The  Cliristians  make 
Capital. — Sus])ension  of  Gothic  Hostilities. —  The 
Visigoths  quieted. —  Revolts  against  Ilonorius. — 
Reign  of  Valentinian  III.— Boni'ace  and  the  Van- 
dals.— Attila  and  his  Huns. — League  of  the  East 
and  the  West. — Battle  of  Chalons. — Founding  of 
Venice. — Assassination  of  Aetius. — Genseric  in- 
vited into  Italy. —  Spoliation  of  Rome. — Avitus 
and  Ricimer. — JIajorian. — Severus  and  Marcelli- 
nus.  —  Athcmius. —  Gilimer.  —  Other  Puppets.  — • 
Romulus  Augustulus. — Oiloacer  and  the  Heruli. — 
The  Specter  of  Dying  Rome. — End  of  the  W'cstern 
Empire. — Relations  of  the  Event  to  Ancient  His- 
tory.— Thcodosius  II.,  Pulcheria,  and  Marcian. — 
Leo  of  Thrace. — Destruction  of  A  n  tioch. — Accession 
of  Zeno. — Gothic  Incursions. — The  Ostrogoths  in 
Italy. — End  of  Zeno. — Reign  of  Anastasius. — Tlie 
Persian  Invasion. — The  Monophysites. — War  with 
the  Dacians. —  Constantinople  defended  with 
Walls.— Reign  of  Justin  the  Elder,.   .   .    .327-353 

Chapter  LXVII. — Age  of  Justinian. 

Emperor  and  Empress. — The  Blue  and  Green 
Factions. — Belisarius. — His    Expedition    into    Af- 


rica.—His  Conquests  in  Spain  and  Italy. — The 
Persians  repelled. — Capture  and  Re-capture  of 
Rome. — Justinian's  Administration. — St.  Sophia. — 
Abuse  of  Belisarius. — Age  of  Jurisprudence. — 
Prejjaration  of  the  Great  Code. — Introduction  of 
Silk. — Justin  II. — Corruption  and  Murder. — The 
Iximbard  Invasion.  —  Tiberius  proclaimed. — Plots 
of  Sophia. — Emperor  Maurice. — Reign  of  Phocis. — 
Huraclius. — War  with  Persia.  —  Constantinople 
threatened. — The  Enemy  beaten  back. — Battle  of 
the  Sarus. — Persia  overwhelmed  on  the  Plains  of 
Nineve.h — Peace  concluded. — Constantine  III. — 
Reign  of  Constans  II. — Constantine  IV. — Justin- 
ian II. — Overthrow  of  Tiberius. — Punishment  of 
the  Revolutionists. — Bardanes. — Reigns  of  Anas- 
tasius II.  and  Theodosius  III 353-360 

Chapter  LXVIII. — The  Iconoclasts. 

Character  of  Leo  HI.  — Omar  II.  besieges  Con- 
stantinople.— The  Image-worshipers  and  Image- 
lireakers. — The  Latter  condemned  by  Rome. — 
Threatening  of  the  Saracens. — Defeat  of  Solyman. — 
Reign  of  Constantine  V. — Leo  IV.  and  Irene. — 
Tlie  Latter  favors  Image  AV'orship. — Is  deposed. — 
Constantine  VI.  loses  his  Eyes. — Reign  of  Nice- 
phorus. — Stauracius  and  IMichael  I. — Leo,  the  Ar- 
menian.— IMichael,  the  Phrygian. — Leo  is  slain. — ■ 
Thomas  besieges  the  Capital.  —  Theophilus  ths 
Unfortunate. — His  Methods. — Theodora  and  Jli 
cluiel  III.— The  Hippodrome. — Caricature  of  the 
Church. — Usurpation  of  Basil, 361-305 

Chapter  LXIX. — The  jMacedonian  Dy- 
nasty. 

Revival  of  the  Empire. — Digest  of  the  Laws. — 
Leo  VI.  and  Alexander. — Ex  posl  facto  Marriage. — 
Reign  of  Constantine  VII. — Romanus  restores 
Order.  —  Transmits  Sovereignty  to  his  Three 
Sons. — Reign  of  Romanus  II. — Theopbanoand  her 
Crimes. — Nicepliorus  Phocas. — John  Zimisces. — 
Degradation  of  Tlieophano. — War  witli  the  Barba- 
rians and  the  Saracens. — Reign  of  Basil  II. — 
His  Character. — A  Religious  Zealot. — Constan- 
tine IX 3U5-368 

Chapter  LXX. — Age  of  the  Comneni. 

Romanus  III.  and  Zoe  — Slichael  IV. — John 
and  Michael  V. — Constantine  X. — Michael  VI. — 
JIutiny  of  the  Army. — Isaac  Comnenus  pro- 
claimed.— Epoch  of  Revival. — Ducas  and  Dioge- 
nes.— Alp  Arslan  and  the  Turks. — Reign  of  Mi- 
chael VII. — Succession  of  Alexius. — Borders  of  the 
Empire  broken  in. — Abilities  of  the  Emperor. — 
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Crusaders  in  Constantinople.— Reform  of  Impe- 
rial Ilouseliold.— John  and  Anna. — Character  of 
the  Emperor.— Manuel  I.— His  Warlike  Virtues 
and  Adventure.— Alexius  II.— Andronicus  and 
Isaac  the  An{,'el.— Tlie  Latterdeposed  by  Alexius.— 
Complication  with  the  Crusaders. — Siege  of  Con- 
stantinople.— Alexius  on  the  Throne. — Mourzoullo 
appears.— Second  Siege.— Pillage  of  the  City.  - 
Baldwin  chosen  Emperor 3t)U-370 

Chapter  LXXI.— The  Latin  Dynasty. 

The  Narrowing  Empire. — Provinces  bestowed. — 
Fate  of  Jlourzoutle  and  Alexius. — Chafing  of  the 
Greeks.- Bulgarian  War. — Yolande  and  IJobert. — 
John  of  Brienue. — Defeats  Bulgarians.- Baldwin 
II.— Michael  PaUeologus  obtains  the  Pur))le.— 
The  Latin  Dynasty  overthrown 376-377 


Chapter  LXXII. — The  Pal^eologi. 


Palseologus. — His  Relations  with  the  Popes. — 
Turks  defeated  by  Andronicus. — He  in  Turn  de- 
feated.— (jrandfather,  Father,  and  .Son  reign  to- 
gether.—Genghis  and  Kublai  Khan. — Founding 
of  Ottoman  Empire. — Career  of  Othman — Orchan 
concjuers  Bithynia. — Victories  of  Amurath  I. — 
The  Empire  reduced  to  a  City.— The  Janizaries. — 
Sultan  Bajazet. — His  Conquests. — .\ccession  of 
Manuel.— John  on  the  Throne.— Career  of  Tamer- 
lane.— Constantinople  saved. — John  Palfeologus 
II,— Project  to  reunite  the  East  and  the  West. — 
Acknowledgment  of  the  Pope. — Mohammed  II. — 
Constantine  XIII.— Mohammed  II.  leads  the 
Turks  against  Constantinople.- Siegeof  the  City. — 
Heroism  of  Justiniani. — Capture  cf  Ci  nstauti- 
njple.— End  of  Eastern  Empire, 378-38* 


BOOK   ELEVENTH.— BARBARIAN    ASCENOENCY. 


Chapter  LXXIII. — Tribe.s  of  the  Xorth. 

Breaking  in  of  the  Barbarians. — The  Germanic 
Family. — The  Goths. —  Division  of  the  Race. — 
Early  Helations  with  Rome.— Ostrogothic  King- 
dom in  Italy.— Visigoths  in  Spain.— Kingdom  Of 
the  Suavi. — The  Maicomanni. — The  Quadi.— The 
Heruli.  — The  Gepida;.— The  Vandals. —  Their 
Kingdom  in  Spain  aud.Vfrica. — The  Lombards. — 
The  Franks. — Their  Kingdom  in  Gaul — The  .\n- 
gles. — The  Saxons. — They  establish  themselves 
in  Britain. — The  Burguudians. — The  Bavarians.^ 
Leailing  Barbarian  Nations. — Career  of  Ulfdas. — 
The  (idtbic  Language. — The  Barbarian  Manner  of 
Life.— Person  and  Features.— Their  Manners  in 
Peace  and  War.- Teutonic  Government.— Sui)er- 
Btitions  and  Religion  of  the  Norlh. — The  Fau\ily 
Tie.— Respect  of  the  Sexes.— Notion  of  Land- 
ownersliip. — View  of  Tribal  Polity. — Leadership. — 
Guests. — .\diiration  of  W".uau. — Idea  of  Personal 
Independence  'leriveil  from  the  Germans. — Free- 
dom.—MiUtary  Patronage.- The  Slavic  Fannly. — 
The  Bosnians. — The  Cmatians. —  The  Wends  — 
The  Poles. — The  Bohemians. — The  Moravians. — 
The  Pomeranians  and  Lusatians.  —  The  Livo- 
nians. — Third  Division  of  the  Race- — The  Iluns. — 
Their  Impact  on  the  Empire.  —  Attila.  —  The 
Alani. — The  Avnri. — The  Bulgarians. — The  Mag- 
yars.— The  Turks.— Their  Relation  with  the  East- 
ern Empire.— The  Tartars 387-406 

Chapter   T>XXTV. — Barbarian   Kinodoms 
i.\   Itai.v. 

Odoacer  and  the  Heruli. — End  of  Augustulus. — 
Remnants  of  Old  Rome —Conquests  of  Odoacer. — 
Decadence  and  Distress  of  Rome. — The  Ostrogot^uc 
Conquest —Career  of  Theodoric. — Battle  of  the 
Sonti\is— Overthrow  of  the  Heruli  —Reign  of  The- 
odori(-.  —  Fiirmation  of  a  New  Nationality— Battle 
of  Margus  —Relations  of  tlie  Ostrogoths  and  the 
Franks. — Extent  of  Theodoric's  Kuigiloin. — Char- 
acter of  his  Ailministrntion. — The  King  in  Home. — 


His  Private  Life. — His  Religion. — Troubles  of  the 
Italian  Catholics. — The  Eastern  Empire  persecutes 
the  Arians. — Career  of  Boethius. — Death  of  The- 
odoric.— Reign  of  his  Grandsons. — Amalasontha. — 
Her  Ascendency  in  Italy. — Intrigue  of  Justinian. — 
Belisaiius  in  the  West, — He  sul)dues  Italy. — The 
(ioths  besiege  him  in  Rome.— Theodebert  invades 
Italy. — Siege  of  Ravenna.  —  Belisarius  recalled. — 
Totila  recovers  the  Country. — Return  of  Belisa- 
rius— Rome  taken  and  re-taken — Belisarius  crip- 
pled by  the  Emperor, — Narses  takes  Command. — 
He  captures  Rome- — Incoming  of  the  Germans. — 
Battle  of  the  Vulturnus — Overthrow  of  the  Ostro- 
gothic Kingdom. — Alboin  and  the  Lombards  — 
Kingdom  of  Lombards  established, — End  of  Al- 
boin—  Reign  of  Antharis. — Agilulf. — The  Iron 
Crown — Extent  of  the  Lombard  Dominion. — 
Laws  — Growth  of  the  Papal  Church. — Conversion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons. — Overthrow  of  the  Lom- 
bard Kingdom 406-420 

Chapter  LXXV. — Kingdoms  of  the  Visi- 
goths, Vandals,  and  Franks. 

Adolphus  and  Honorius. — Marriage  with  Pla- 
cidia, — Progress  of  the  Goths  in  Spain  — Plans  of 
Clovis, — Battle  of  Poitiers.— Defeat  of  the  Komans 
in  Spain.— Count  Theudes. — Interference  of  .Fiis- 
tinian. — Arianism  overthrown.  —  Council  of  To- 
ledo, —The  Jews  in  Spain.— Their  Persecutions, — 
Incoming  of  the  Arabs— They  conquer  the  Visi- 
goths.— Establishment  of  the  Vandal  Kingdom, — 
(ireat  Conquests  of  Genseric.— He  subdues  North- 
ern Africa.— The  Donatists. — Ravages  of  the  In- 
vaders.—  Capture  of  Carthage. —  Naval  Enter- 
prises.— Pillage  of  Rome  by  the  Vandais — They 
terrorize  the  Mediterranean. — Religious  Complica- 
tions—Reign of  Gelimer. — The  Vamial  Kingdom 
overthrown  by  Belisarius. — The  Prankish  Na- 
tidii. —  Early  Chieftains.  —  Meroveus  an<i  Chil- 
deric— Youth  of  Clevis. — ^The  Broken  Vase  — 
Clovisorganizes  a  Kingdom. — Overthrows  the  .\le- 
nuinni. — Is  converted. —The  Franks  imitate  his  Ex- 
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ample. — Christianity  and  Paganism.  —  Clovis  a 
Buti-lier. — His  Keligious  War. — lie  conquers  the 
Burgundians. — Overthrows  tlie  Goths. — Is  Consul 
and  Augustus.— Sketch  of  the  Barbarian  Laws.— 
Their  Personal  Character. — Juilicial  Processes. — 
Trial  by  Combat.— Land  Titles.- Slavery.- Sons 
of  Clovis. — They  divide  the  Kingdom.— Fratricidal 
Wars. — The  Kois  Faineants. — Fredegonda  and 
Brunehaut. — Clotuire  II.  and  Dagobert. — Acces- 
sion of  Pepin. — He  e.Ntiiiguishes  the  Faineants. — 
Is  succeeded  by  the  Ilanimer.— He  puts  down 
Opposition.— Confronts  the  Arabs.— Battle  of 
Poitiers.— Establishment  of  the  Carlovingians. — 
Pepin  crowned  as  King  of  the  Franks.— He 
overthrows  the  Lombards. —  Is  succeeded  by 
Charlemagne, 4L'u-441 


CuAP-riiu  LXXVI.— The  Axulo-Saxon 
Kingdoms. 

Native  Land  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. — Their  Char- 
acter sketched  by  Taiue. — Ttiey  are  invited  into 
Britain.— Condition  of  that  Country.— Hengist. 
Ilorsa,  and  Vortigern. — Britain  conquered  by  the 
Invaders. — Kstablishmcnt  of  the  Ile|itarchy. — 
Prince  Arthur.— The  Othce  of  Britwalda.— Early 
Rulers.  —  Edwin  and  Penda.  —  Cadwallader. — 
CImrches  and  Monasteries. — Contest  for  Jlercia, — 
Career  of  Oswy. — Reign  of  Egfrid. — Mercia  and 
Wesse.x.- Ofla  the  Terrible.— Ascendency  of  Wea- 
sex  under  Egbert. — Career  of  the  Latter. — Appa- 
rition of  the  Danes.— Their  Succes.ses  after  Eg- 
bert's Death.  —  Reign  of  Ethehvulf.  —  His  Five 
Sons.  —  Succession  of  Alfred, 441-450 


Book  Twelfth.— Xi-ie  NiOHANiiViEDAN  ascendency. 


Chapter  LXXVII. — Career  of  the 

rKOPIIET. 

Birth  and  Youth  of  Mohammed. — His  Family 
Relationships. — He  becomes  a  Prophet.— Strug- 
gles of  the  Rising  Faith. — Perils  and  A'icissitudes 
of  Mohammed. — Relations  with  the  Jews. — The 
Hegira. — The  Prophet  Victorious. — He  becomes  a 
Warrior. — Revolts  and  Suppressions. — The  First 
Pilgrimage.— Death  of  the  Prophet. — His  Form 
and  Features. — Mental  Characteristics. — Religious 
Condition  in  Arabia. — Plan  of  uniting  Judaism 
and  Christianity. — Comparison  of  the  Three 
Semitic  Religions. — Monotheism  of  the  Koran. — 
Day  of  Judgment. — Paradise  and  Hell,  .  •  451-450 

Chapter  LXX VIII.— Conquests  or  mi; 
First  Caliphs. 

Abu  Beker  succeeds  the  Prophet. — His  Charac- 
ter and  Policy. — Commotions  in  New  Islam. — Ibn 
Nowirah. — He  is  routed  by  Khaled. — Moseilma 
the  False. — Formulation  of  the  Koran. — Plans  for 
the  Extensions  of  Islam. — Invasion  of  Syria. — 
Proclamation  of  Abu  Beker. — Yezed  in  Com- 
mand.— Rules  of  War. — Syria  overrun.  —  Babylo- 
nia invaded.  —  Victories  of  Khaled.  — 111  success 
of  Obeidah. — Battle  at  Bosra. — Khaled  saves  the 
Day. — Bosra  taken. — Siege  of  Damascus. — Battle 
of  Aiznadin. — Taking  of  Damascus. — Omar  suc- 
ceeds Abu  Beker.— Sketch  of  his  Character. — Oliei- 
dah  restored  to  Command. — Islam  drinks  Wine. — 
Siege  of  Emessa. — The  Syrian  Greeks. — Expedi- 
tion to  Baall)ec. — The  City  ransomed. — Emessa 
Captured. —  Advance  to  Yermouk. — Peril  of  the 
Moslems. — Great  Battle  with  Manuel.  —  Omar 
takes  Jerusalem. — The  Great  Mosque. — Kew  In- 
vasions planned. — Obeidah  advances  on  Aleppo. — 
The  City  taken. — Antioch  captured  by  Strata- 
gem.— Further  Conquests. — Csesarea  taken. — Dis- 
grace and  Death  of  Khaled.  —  Amru  invades 
Egypt. — Siege  and  Capture  of   Alexandria. — De- 


struction of  the  Great  Library. — Egyjit  subdued. — 
Persia  invaded. — The  Moslems  defeated  on  the 
Eujihrates. — Battle  of  Hirah. — Abu  Wakkas  in 
Command. — Battle  of  Kadesia. — Bassora  founded.— 
Babylon  and  Madain  captured.^Spoils  of  the  Con- 
quests.— Cufa  selected  as  the  Eastern  Capital. — 
Rebuke  of  Abu  Wakkas. — Family  Relations  of 
Omar. — AVar  with  Susiana. — The  "  Victory  of  Vic- 
tories."— The  Box  of  Y'ezdegird. — Battle  of  Hama- 
dan. — Media  overrun  by  the  Moslems. — Over- 
throw of  the  God  of  Fire. — Taking  of  the  Gate  of 
Iron. — Career  of  Abdalrahman  in  the  Korth. — As- 
sassination of  Omar. — Sketch  of  his  Character. — 
The  Civil  Administration 460-480 

Chapter  LXXIX. — Uthjuan  a^u  Au. 

Othnian  chosen  to  the  Caliphate. — His  Charac- 
ter and  Pcilicy. — End  of  the  Career  of  Yezdegird. — 
Upheaval  in  Egypt. — Alexandria  retaken  and  dis- 
mantled.— Islam  moves  Westward  through  North- 
ern Africa. — Battle  of  Tripoli. — Story  of  tlie  Daugh- 
ter of  Gregorius.^Return  of  Saiid  to  Egypt. — Islam 
among  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean.— Battle  of 
the  JIasts. — TheCrescentwithinSightof  Constanti- 
nople.—  Loss  of  the  Prophet's  Ring. — Purification 
of  the  Koran. — Condition  of  the  Caliphate. — Op- 
position to  Othman. — Army  of  Insurgents  before 
Medina. — Ali  secures  a  Reformation.  —  Further 
Treachery.  —  Murder  of  Othman.— Position  of 
Ali.— He  is  chosen  Caliph. — Jloawyah  in  Opposi- 
tion.—Ali  reforms  the  Government.— New  Emira 
appointed.— Rebellious  Sjiirits  in  the  Provinces.— 
Moawyali  prepares  for  Conflict. — Aye.sba  heads  a 
Revolt.  —  Her  Proclamation. — Ali  prepares  for 
War. —  AfTairs  of  Bassora. — Ayesha  defeated  and 
captured. — The  Syrian  Rebellion. — Battle  of  Sef- 
fein.  —  Arbitration  attempted  by  Ali  and  Moa- 
wyah. — A  Fraudulent  Decision. — The  Karigites. — 
Further  Plots  of  Moawyah. — He  takes  Mecca. — 
Assassination  planned.  —  Murder  of  Ali.  —  His 
Character. — Founder  of  the  Fatimites,  .    .  430-492 
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Chapter  LXXX. — Ommiades  and  Fati- 

MITES. 

Calij)!!  Hassan. — War  with  Mornvyali. — The 
Latter  Caliph. — Arts  of  Peace  prevail. — The  Son 
of  Xohody. — He  founds  a  Family. — Knniity  of 
Islam  to  the  Greek  Empire. — The  C'resctut  ad- 
vanced toward  Constantinople. —  The  Moslems 
beaten  back. — Death  of  Hu.ssan. — Ayeslia  fol- 
lows.— Invasion  of  Africa  again  undertaken. — Suc- 
cesses of  Acbah. — He  founds  a  Capital. — The  Af- 
rican Tribes  snl)dued. — Rebellion  put  down  at 
Cserwan. — The  iMoors  victorious  over  Acbah. — 
Yezid  recognized  as  successor  to  Moawyah. — The 
Court  of  Damascus. — Yezid  succeeds  to  the  Ca- 
liphate.— His  Cliaracter. — His  Rivals. — Affiiirs  at 
Cuia. —  Hosein  defeated  and  killed. — Abdallali 
proclaimed  Caliph. — Insurrection  in  IMedina. — 
The  City  taken  by  Storm.— Mecca  besieged. — Ca- 
liph Moawyah  II. — Merwan  succeeds  him. — Other 
Claimants  to  the  Throne. — Obcidallah  at  Cufa. — 
Abdallali  in  the  West. — Dehac  overthrown. — In- 
vasion of  Egypt. — Merwan  victorious. — Khorassan 
independent. —  The  Penitents. — Affairs  at  Cicr- 
wan. — The  City  taken  by  the  Greeks  an<l  Jloors. — 
The  Moslems  aroused. — Cicrwan  retaken. — Mer- 
wan transfers  the  Crown  to  Abdahiialfc.  — Abdal- 
lah  at  Mecca. — Attempt  to  make  Jerusalem  the 


Holy  City.— Al  Moktar  appears. — Supports  the 
House  of  Ali. — Is  slain  at  Cufa. — Abdalraalec  in- 
vades Babylonia. — The  Separatists. — The  Caliph 
adds  to  the  Annual  Tribute — Fall  of  Abdallah. — 
Hazem  subdued. — Al  Hejagi  at  Cufa. — Story  of 
Shebib. — Abdalrahman  is  slain. — War  with  the 
Eastern  Empire. —  The  Greeks  in  Northern  Af- 
rica.— Affairs  at  Carthage. — The  Prophetess 
Dhabba. — Northern  Africa  desolated. — Dhabba  put 
to  Death. — End  of  Hossan. — Musa  appointed  (iov- 
ernor.  —  Conversion  of  the  Berbers. — Musa  builds 
a  Fleet. — Waled  takes  the  Caliphate. — The  Court 
of  Damascus. — Character  of  Waled. — Enlargement 
of  the  Kaiiba. — Mosque  of  Damascus. — Triumphs 
of  the  Crescent  Eastward. — Musa  reaches  the  At- 
lantic.— He  looks  into  Europe. — Treason  of  Count 
Julian.  — Taric  goes  into  Spain. — ilnsa  receives 
Orders  for  Conquest. — Spain  invaded  by  Taric. — 
Battle  of  the  Guadalete. — Drowning  of  Roderic. — 
Taking  of  Cordova  and  Toledo. — Castile  and  Leon 
subdued. — Disgrace  of  Taric— Peace  made  with 
the  Goths. — Islam  Triumphant. — Fall  of  Musa  — 
Arab  Civilization  in  Spain. — Ambitious  Plans  of 
Islam. — The  Crescent  North  of  the  Pyrenees. — 
Abdalrahman  would  conquer  France. — The  Inva- 
sion begun. — The  .•Vrabs  confronted  by  Charles 
iMartel. — Battle  of  Tours. — Thus  far  and  no  further 
of  Islam, 493-512 


BOOK  Thirteenth.— The  aqe  ok  CHARLErviAONE. 


Chaptek  LXXXI. — First  Carlovingians. 

Pepin  King  of  the  Franks. — The  IXoh  Faine- 
anls. — Wars  of  Pepin. — Family  Complications. — 
Charles  the  Hammer. — Establishment  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  House. — Pepin  and  the  Pope. — The  For- 
mer overthrows  the  Lombards. — Career  of  Wai- 
far. — Accession  of  Charlemagne. — His  Genius. — 
His  Relations  with  Desideriiis. — Ho  invades  It- 
aly.— Siege  of  Pavia. —  Charlemagne  at  Rome. — 
Pavia  taken.— The  King  returns  to  France. — As- 
sembly at  Pailcrl)orn.— Spirit  and  Deeds  of  the 
Saxons.— War  begins  with  tlie  Hostile  Tribes. — 
A  Conquest  of  Christianity. — Churches  and  For- 
tresses.- Spiritof  the  Priests.— Story  of  I.icbwin.— 
Tribal  Divisions  of  the  Sa.Nons.— Policy  of  Charle- 
magne.—King  Wittikind.— He  beats  back  tlie 
Franks. -The  Latter  again  Victorious.  — War  and 
Baptism  on  the  Wcsor.  — Desperation  of  the  Sax- 
ons.—Peace  made  with  Wittikind.— Death  of  the 
Latter.— Obstinacy  of  Paganism.— Other  Tribes 
subdued.- A  Stayer  of  Barbarism.  —  A  Boy  King 
of  Italy. — Charlemagne  turns  upon  the  Arabs. — 
Treason  of  Al  Arabi.— The  King  advances  on 
Sarago,<!sa.  — Aqnitaine  and  Vasconia  subdued. — 
Pampeluna  surrendered. — Siege  of  ."^aragos.sa. — The 
City  is  ransomed.— Retreat  of  the  Franks. — The 
Valley  of  Roncesvalles. — The  King  of  A<|uitaine. — 
Boundary  and  Capital  of  France.  — List  of  Charle- 
magne's   Campaigns. — Trouliles    at    Rome. — Tlie 


Pope  appeals  to  Charlemagne. — And  Crowns  him 
Emperor. — Restoration  of  the  Emiiirc. — Relations 
with  the  East. — Charlemagne  as  a  Ruler.— Classi- 
fication of  liis  Subjects. — Fluctuation  of  Classes. — 
Practical  Character  of  tlie  Emperor. — Nature  of 
his  Administration. — His  National  Councils. — His 
Right  of  Initiating  Laws. — Hincmar's  Sketches  of 
the  Assemblies. — Preponderance  of  Charlemagne 
in  the  Kingdom. — L<ical  Administrations. — Various 
Officers. — A  IMonarchy  founded. — The  Royal  Note- 
book.—  Charlemagne  as  a  Law-maker. — His  Pat- 
ronage of  Scholars. — His  Curiosity  to  know. — 
School  of  the  Palace. — Its  Small  Vanities.  — Char- 
lemagne a  German. — Louis  for  the  Succession. — 
Emperor  dies. — Estimate  of  his  Work,  .  515-537 

Chai'tkr  LXXXII. — Successors  of  Char- 
lemagne. 

Epoch  of  Decline  after  Charlemagne.— Appari- 
tion of  the  Sea  Kings— They  ascend  the  Rivers  of 
Western  Europe.— Character  of  the  Delionair.- 
New  Code  in  the  Court.— Elevation  of  Lo- 
fhalre. — Pepin  and  Louis  also  crrjwned. — Three- 
fold Division  of  Western  Europe. — Abjeclness  of 
the  Debonair. — The  Italianromplication— Trouble 
in  Vasconia. — Revolt  in  Brittany  suppressed. — 
Beginning  of  the  House  of  GiieU. — RevoU  of  Lo- 
tliaire  and  Pepin. — Intrigues  of  Judith  — Louis  de- 
throned.—  And    then    restored. — The    Field    of 
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Red. — Success  of  Lothaire. — New  Territorial  Divis- 
ion.— Death  of  the  Debonair. — Consi)iriicy  against 
Cliarles  tlie  Balil. —Battle  of  Fontenailles.— EfTorts 
of  Lothaire  to  maintain  his  Cause. — Another  divis- 
ion of  Europe. — Tlie  Nortliern  Pirates. — Career  of 
Hastings. —  lie  receives  t'liartres. —  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  France.  — Charles  tlie  Bald  and  his  Ad- 
ministration.— Decline  of  tlie  Imperial  Dignity. — 
Cijowth  of  the  Nohility.^Death  of  Charles. — His 
Misfortunes  of  Family. — Accession  of  Louis  the 
Stammerer. — His  Keign. — Accession  of  Charles 
the  Fat. — Incoming  of  Rollo  and  his  Danes. — 
Count  Thihault  and  Hastings. — The  Latter  re- 
lapses.— The  Northmen  before  Paris. — The  Siege 
of  the  City. — The  King  would  purcliase  Peace. — 
Eudes  receives  the  Crown. — Smaller  Sovereigns. — 
Rollo  in  the  West  of  France. — Struggle  between 
him  and  the  King. — Accession  of  Charles  the 
Simple. — He  cedes  Nustria  to  the  Danes. — Aggres- 
sions of  the  Saracens. — Planting  of  Normandy. — 
Civil  War  in  France. — Rise  of  Hugh  the  Great. — 
He  brings  Home  D'Outremer. — Complication  with 
Lorraine. — War  with  Otho. — Difficulty  with  Nor- 
mandy.— Richard  the  Fearless. — Death  of  D'Ou- 
tremer.— Accession  of  Lothaire. — Death  of  Hugh. — 
Otho  II  receives  the  German  Crown. — Invades 
France. — Battle  of  the  Aisne. — Division  of  Lor- 
raine.— Accession  of  Louis  the  Sluggard. — Ap- 
proaching Revolution. —  The  Nation  turns  to 
Capet. — Louis  King  of  Germany. — His  Reign. — 
The  Kingdom  partitioned. — Crowning  of  Charles 
the  Fat. — Germany  and  Italy  united. — King  de- 
posed.— Career  of  Duke  Arnulf. — The  Isidorian 
Decretals. — Accession  of  Louis  the  Child. — Estab- 
lishment of  the  Salian  Dynasty. — Character  of 
King  Conrad. — He  is  succeeded  by  Henry  of  Sax- 
ony.— He  puts  down  Insurrection. — Improves  the 
Army. — Makes  Conquests.^Sends  a  Dog  to  Hun- 
gary.—War  with  Denmark.— Accession  of  Otho 
the  Great. — His  Character. — Plis  Wars. — Rebellion 
of  Prince  Henry.— Battle  of  Andernach.— Otho's 
Generosity. — Barbarism  subdued.— The  King  as- 
sists Louis  of  France.— Aflairs  in  Italy. — Career  of 
Berengar. — Italian  Revolts. — Otho  defeats  Hunga- 
rians.—Is  crowned  by  Pope  John.— His  Regrets. — 
Ambition  of  Otho.— Italy  an  Appanage,  .  537-558 

Chapter  LXXXIII. — Alfred  and  His 

Successors. 
Ascendency  of  AVessex. —Incursions  of  the 
Northmen.— England  falls  to  the  Son  of  Egbert.— 
His  Reign.— Distracted  Condition  of  England.— 
Fights  with  the  Pirates.— Conspiracy  of  Ethel- 
bald.  —  He    takes    the    Crown. — Ethelbert    suc- 


ceeds.—Ethelred.— Accession  of  Prince  Alfred.— 
He  builds  a  Fleet.— Beats  the  Danes.— Bad  Faith 
of  the  Latter.— King  Guthrun.—Overtlirt)w  of  Al- 
fred.— He  hides  from  his  Enemies.— The  Saxons 
rally  to  their  King.— He  becomes  a  Gleeman.— 
Battleof  Ethandune. — Settlement  with  the  Danes. — 
Quiet  in  tlie  Island.— Assimilation  of  Ljiws.- Al- 
fred patronizes  Learning. — Fortifies  London. — En- 
larges his  Fleet.— Peace  in  England.— The  Danes 
reappear.  —  Progress  of  Hastings. — Alfred  con- 
fronts the  Enemy. — Battle  of  Farmham. — Fierce 
Conflict  with  the  Danes. — Extremity  of  Hastings. — 
Desultory  Invasions. — Strategy  on  the  River  Lea. — 
Hastings  leaves  England.— Prowess  of  the  En- 
glish Navy.— Pestilence.— Death  of  Alfred.— His 
Character  and  Work.— He  lays  the  Foundations 
of  English  Letters. — His  Translations. — Transfor- 
mation of  England..— Internal  Imjirovenients. — 
Succession  of  Edward. — Rebellion  of  Kthelwald. — 
Career  of  Ethelfleda.— Athelstane  receives  the 
Crown.— He  subdues  Wales  and  Cornwall. — Dane- 
lagh arises. — Battleof  Bniiinaburg.— Court  of  Ath- 
el.stane. — Accession  of  Edmund. — Cessions  to  the 
Danes.  —  Early  History  of  Scotland.- Story  of 
Leof. — Eldred  King.' — He  beats  the  Danes. — Edwy 
succeeds. — Marries  Elgira. — Odo  and  his  Church 
Feud. — Ruin  of  Elgira. — Accession  of  Edgar. — Tri- 
umph of  the  Celibates. — Ascendency  of  Odo  and 
Dunstan. — Measures  and  Policy  of  the  King. — 
Story  of  Elfrida. —  Edward  the  Martyr  on  the 
Throne. — His  Tragic  End.  —  Ethelred  the  Un- 
ready.— Decline  of  Saxon  Royalty.— Career  of 
Prince  Sweyn. — Beginning  of  Dane-Geld. — Conver- 
sion of  the  Danes. — Decline  of  the  Kingdom. — 
The  Flower  of  Normandy.— Causes  of  the  Danish 
Ascendency. — The  Feast  of  St.  Brice. — Great  In- 
vasion by  the  Danes. — Antecedents  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest. — Sweyn's  revenge.— More  Dane- 
Geld. — Coming  of  Thurkill. — Peace  purchased. — 
Sweyn  is  acknowledged  King. — Canute  succeeds  to 
the  Throne. — Specters  in  Normandy. — Extent  of 
Canute's  Empire. — His  Wars  and  Pilgrimage. — 
Story  of  the  Courtiers. — Claim  of  Hardicanute. — 
Harold  on  the  Throne.— Emma  and  her  Sons. — 
Succession  of  Hardicanute. — Edward  the  Confes- 
sor becomes  King. — His  Quiet  Reign. — The  King 
favors  the  Normans. — Position  of  Earl  Godwin. — 
Count  Eustace. — Godwin  breaks  with  the  King. — 
The  Former  banished. — Editha. — Ascendency  of 
the  Norman  Nobility. — Apparition  of  Prince  Will- 
iam.—Return  of  Godwin. — Flight  of  the  Nor- 
mans.— Edward  Atheling  brought  Home. — Prince 
Harold  or  Prince  William  ? — Oath  of  the  Former. — 
Death  of  Edward.— The  Coming  Conflict,  .  559-584 


BOOK   FOURTEENTH.— The   FEUDAL  ASCENCENCY. 


Chapter    LXXXIV. — Feudalism   Proper. 

The  Feudal  System  defined. — Difficulty  of  Anal- 
ysis.— Ideas  on  which  Feudalism  was  founded. — 


Spirit  of  Independence  among  the  Barbarians. — 
Settling  of  the  Tribes  by  Charlemagne.— Revival 
of  Old  Sentiments. — Religious  and  Philosophical 
beliefs.— The  hies  Ira. — Effect  of  such   Belief. — 
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Decadence  under  the  Donothings. — Revolt  of  the 
Barbarian  Nobility. — Instilutiou  of  Vassalage. — 
Essence  of  Feudalism. — Was  it  a  System  ? — Condi- 
tions of  Land  Tenure. — Law  of  Descent. — Taxa- 
tion.— Military  Service. — Feudalism  a  Necessity. — 
Its  Universality. — Sketch  of  the  Feudal  Chief- 
tain.— His  Castle  and  Administration. — His  Fam- 
ily.— The  Feasants. — Place  of  the  Priest  in  the 
System. — Persunal  Importance  of  the  Baron. — Na- 
ture of  the  Feudal  Household. — Growth  of  Domes- 
ticity.— Principle  of  Inheritance. — Abjectness  of 
the  Serfs. — Man  over  Man. — Aspect  of  Feudal 
Europe. — Social  and  Political  Ties.  —  Birth  of 
Modern  Poetry.  —  Repression  of  the  People. — 
Growth  of  Feudalism  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England, 587-697 

Chapteu  LXXXV. — Feud.vl  France. 

Death  of  Louis  V. — Election  of  Hugh  Capet. — 
The  Succession  established. — A  Feudal  King- 
dom.— Struggle  of  the  Old  System \\ith  the  New. — 
Reign  of  King  Hugh. — Accession  of  Robert. — Fate 
of  Bertha. — Character  of  the  King. — Queen  Con- 
stance brings  Jocularity  to  Paris. — Dawn  of  the 
Pilgrimage. — Struggle  for  Burgundy. — Otho  suc- 
cessful.— Accession  of  Prince  Henry.— Disloyalty 
of  Constance. — A  (lairs  in  Normandy.  —  Prince 
William  acknowledged  as  Duke.  —  Hij  Heroic 
Qualities. —  Reign  of  King  Henry. — Feu<lali,sm 
triumphant. — .Scandal  in  the  Church. — KlTorts  at 
Reform. — Beginning,of  the  Monastic  Orders. —  La 
Chartreuse. — Spread  of  Heresies. — Fanaticism. — 
Appearance  of  Chivalry. — Antecedents  of  the 
Institution. —  Its  Lofty  Ideals. — Ceremonial  of 
Knighthood. — Ambitions  of  the  Youth. — Place 
and  Influence  of  AVoman. —  Knighthood  and 
Love. — Spread  of  the  System, — Accession  of  Philip 
L — His  Marriage  and  Divorce. — The  Churcli  of- 
fended.— The  Kingdom  under  Interdict. — Philip 
humbled. — War  with  Friesland. — The  Cross  raised 
against  the  Crescent. —  Aflaira  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire.— Peter  of  Picardy.— Schism  in  the  Church. — 
Alexius  appeals  to  the  West. — Council  of  Cler- 
mont  69.S-(;08 

Chapter  LXX  XVI.— Feudal  Germany. 

Accession  of  Otho  II. — Revolt  of  Bavaria. — 
Foundation  of  .\ustria.— War  with  France.— Otho 
in  Italy.  — Diet  of  Verona.— Otho  III.  succeeds  to 
the  Throne.— Regency  of  Ailellieid.— Wars  on  the 
Frontier.— Character  of  Otho. —He  is  crowned.— 
Troubles  of  the  Papacy.— Poli.sh  Complication.— 
Otho  would  restore  the  Emiiire.— He  returns  to 
Rome. — Dies. — .Vnother  Roy  Pope. — .Accession  of 
Henry  of  Havaria.— Long  War  with  the  Poles. — 
Invasion  of  Lombardy.  —  Proccs.")  of  Disintegra- 
tion.—Expulsion  of  the  Creeks  from  Italy.— End 
of  the  Saxon  Line. — p^lection  of  Conrad  of  Sua- 
via.— Various  Revolts  against  him.— He  subdues 
Lombardy.— Normans  in  Itnly.— Career  of  Duke 
Ernest  -Sylvester  and  St.  Stephen.- Rudolph  of 
Burgundy.— Relations  of  the  Empire  with  Italy. — 


Revolt  of  Milan. — Accession  of  Henrj'  III.— His 

Campaigns.  —  Social  Condition  of  Germany.  — 
Power  of  Man  to  recuperate.  — Symptoms  of  Re- 
vival in  Southern  Europe. — Truce  of  God. — Other 
Reforms. — AU'airs  of  the  Papacy. — Revolts  in  Ixir- 
raine,  Flanders,  and  Holland. — Beridufrd  of  Sax- 
ony.— Commotion  in  Italy. — The  Monk  of  Cluny. — 
Accession  of  Henry  IV.— Claims  of  the  Feudal 
Lords.— Conspiracy  against  Henry. — His  Mar- 
riage.— Revolt  of  Saxony. —  Revival  of  Henry's 
Cause.— Accession  of  Hildebrand.  —His  Character 
and  Policy. — His  Pretensions. — Synod  at  Worms.— 
Quarrel  of  Pope  and  Emperor.— Humiliation  of 
Henry.— Civil  W^ar.— Henry  invades  Italy.— Ruin 
of  Rome.— Death  of  Gregory.— Troubles  of  Henry's 
Old  Ago. — Noise  of  the  Crusades.— Abelard  and 
Heloise 608-623 

Chapter   LXXXVII.  — Feitdal  England. 

Death  of  Edward  Confessor.  —  Accession  of 
Harold. — His  Policy.— The  News  in  Normandy. — 
Messages  of  Harold  and  William.  — Prejjarations 
for  the  Norman  Invasion. — Disloyalty  of  Tostig. — 
Courage  of  Harold. — William  lands  in  England. — 
Battle  of  Hastings. —  Overthrow  of  the  Saxon 
Monarchy.^William  takes  the  Throne. — ISurly 
Resistance  of  the  People. — Measures  of  Witen- 
agemot. —  The  Conqueror  triumphant.  —  He  is 
crowned.— His  Policy. — Edgar  Atheling. — William 
journeys  through  the  Kingdcmi.  —  His  Feudal 
Towers. — Rapacity  of  the  Normans. — The  English 
Women. — William  returns  to  Normandy.- — Bad 
Work  of  Odo. — Saxon  Insurrections  begin. — Thane 
Edric  and  the  Sons  of  Harold. — The  King's  re- 
turn.— His  Pacific  Course. — Taking  of  Exeter. — 
Devon  overrun. — llolinshed  tells  his  Story. — Ha- 
tred of  the  Normans  and  Saxons.— William  beats 
down  the  Rebels.— Other  Revolts  follow. — Capture 
of  York. — Northumhria  and  Scotland. — The  Danes 
on  the  H umber. — William's  Vengeance  on  the 
Northund)rians.  — Conciliation  abandoned. — Mon- 
asteries invaded. — Revolt  of  ^'aine.— Conspiracy 
of  Fitz-Osborn. — Treason  of  Duke  Roliort. — Chiv- 
alry of  the  Latter.— Uprising  in  Durham. — Fall  of 
Odo. — England  again  claimed  by  the  Danes. — The 
Domesday-book. — William's  Sons. — New  Forest 
established.  —  Assembly  at  Winchester.  —  The 
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iMONG  the  States  and 
kingdoms  which  men  have 
reared  as  the  poHtical 
bulwarks  of  progress  and 
civilization,  Rome  has  an 
easy  preeminence.  The 
J  structural  qualities  which 
pave  to  her  her  rank  and  grandeur  were 
permanence  and  colossal  magnitude.  If  we 
reckon  from  the  founding  of  the  city  to  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  we 
have,  in  time,  a  span  of  more  than  twenty-two 
centuries — a  greater  reach  of  duration  than 
has  fallen  to  any  other  civil  organization 
known  to  history.  If  we  measure  from  the 
mountains  of  Wales  to  the  borders  of  Partliia, 
we  have,  in  space,  a  stretch  of  fifty-three  de- 
grees of  longitude — a  breadth  of  territorial 
extent  only  rivaled  by  tliat  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Russian  Empire.  If  we  con- 
sider her  physical  development,  we  find  in  her 
martial  valor  and  successful  conquest  a  record 
unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  If  we 
etud}'  her  political  system — lier  law-making, 
her  methods  of  administration,  her  legal  pro- 
cedure and  cf>nstitutional  habit — we  note  a 
structure  as  broad-based  as  the  confines  of 
human  reason,  as  regal  and  majestic  as  the 
Pyramids.  Fi-om  every  point  of  view  the 
mightiness  of  the  Roman  power  stands  forth 
in  tremendous  outline,  against  the  background 
of  the  jiast.  Above  her  brow  is  set  a  tiara 
of  significant  cnd)lcm3,  and  at  her  girdle 
are  hung  the  keys  of  the  subject  kingdoms  of 
the  world. 

The  beginnings  of  the  history  of  Rome  are 
eet  in  the  prehistoric  shadows.  Myth,  tradi- 
tion, legend  of  men  and  fable  of  the  gods,  are 
mixed  and  mingle<l  in  the  storj*.  A  city  is 
founded  on  a  hill  by  the  wolf-nursling  twins 
of  Rhea  Sylvia  and  Mars.  Tiicre  are  half- 
robber  heroes  struggling  for  the  mastery — 
Eoniiin,     Sabine,    Etruscan — descendants    of 


tribal  ancestors  of  unknown  name  and  station. 
There  are  interceding  women  with  disheveled 
hair,  strong  as  their  armored  brothers,  brave 
as  their  warring  lords.  Then  comes  a  line  of 
kings,  mostly  mythical,  fabled  in  the  Vergil- 
ian  hexameters — in  the  Augustan  rhapsody — 
in  which  the  Trojan  blood  is  made  to  rule  in 
Latiura  three  hundred  years.  Glimpses  of 
truth  flash  here  and  there  on  the  hill-tops, 
until  the  Elder  Brutus  comes  and  Tarquia 
skulks  away. 

More  brilliant — less  fabulous — is  the  story 
of  the  Republic.  The  Age  of  the  Consuls  is 
the  age  of  rising  fame.  In  mere  prowess  a 
greater  than  the  Greek  is  here.  Without  the 
artistic  genius  of  his  rival — without  the  sub- 
tlety, the  wit,  the  intellectual  acumen,  song- 
craft,  and  tongue-force  of  the  son  of  Hellas — 
the  sturdy  republican  of  Rome  surpassed  hira  in 
stalwart  vehemence  and  the  stroke  of  his  sword. 
Stand  out  of  the  wind  of  that  strong  weapon, 
O  Barbarian!  for  it  is  sharp  and  swift  I 

From  the  times  of  Africanus  to  the  age  of 
C.-esar  the  strength  and  majesty  of  the  Re- 
public were  displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 
If  Julius  could  have  had  his  way,  there  might 
have  been  still  greater  exhibitions  of  individ- 
ual and  national  renown.  If  peace  came  by 
empire,  glory  did  not  come  by  despotism. 
D.iubtless  civilization  flourished  under  the 
first  Cresars,  and  the  ponderous  genius  of 
Rome  struggled  to  find  expression  in  letters 
and  the  arts.  But  the  Latin  race  was  want- 
ing in  originality.  What  the  Greeks  did 
with  80  much  ease  under  the  inspiration  of 
nature,  that  the  Roman  artists  and  literati 
strove  to  effect  by  imitation.  The  old  robber 
instincts  had  to  be  evoked  ere  Rome  was  made 
splendid  with  the  canvas-vision8  and  stone- 
dreams  of  Hellas.  The  trophies  of  all  lands 
were  swept  into  the  Eternal  City,  ami  her 
palaces  shone  with  foreign  gems  and  borrowed 
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It  is  the  judgment  of  Gibbon  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  Jiappiest  period  of  history  was  the 
Age  of  the  Antonines;  that  tlieu  the  comforts 
of  human  life  were  more  generally  diffused, 
and  its  sorrows,  misfortunes,  and  crimes  fewer 
and  more  tolerable.  Had  the  historian  lived 
a  century  later  he  might  have  changed  his 
verdict;  but  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  in 
some  fair  degree  the  Empire  was  peace;  nor  is 
there  any  period  in  the  Imperial  course  more 
worthy  to  be  commended  than  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  From  that  time  forth 
the  decline  was  manifest.  The  crimes  of  the 
earlier  Cresars  were  the  crimes  of  violence 
and  audacity;  those  of  the  Imperial  regime 
were  the  colder,  but  not  less  deadly,  vices  of 
a  depraved  court  and  a  decaying  people. 

Coming  to  the  times  of  Justinian,  we  note 
with  admiration  how  the  robust  genius  of  Rome 
still  asserted  itself  in  the  perfection  of  her 
iurisprudeuce.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
Roman  intellect  is  at  its  best,  not  indeed  as  a 
creative  force,  but  as  a  great  energy,  pro- 
ducing order  in  the  world  and  equity  among 
men.  Here  was  elaborated  that  massive  civil 
code  which  Rome  left  as  her  best  bequest  to 
after  ages.  From  the  luminous  brains  of 
Justinian's  lawyers  were  deduced  those  ele- 
ments of  jurisprudence  wliich,  abbreviated 
into  text-books  and  modified  to  meet  the 
altered  conditions  of  civilized  life,  have  com- 
bined to  furnish  the  princlpia  of  the  best  law 
studv  in  the  universities  of  modern  times. 

The  later  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  has 
much  of  melancholy  in  its  texture.  Not  with- 
out sorrow  will  the  reflective  mind  contemplate 
so  majestic  a  ruin.  The  reader  is  destined  to 
see  a  narrowing  territory  and  a  decaying  na- 
tional life.  He  must  witness  the  crushing  in 
of  the  Imperial  borders  by  a  race  of  barbarians. 
He  must  hear  the  hoarse  growlings  of  the 
Teutonic  warriors  as  they  pour  at  last  through 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and,  farther  on,  the 
shouts  of  the  sons  of  Islam  as  they  hover  in 
clouds  around  the  capital  of  the  East.  Rome 
had  dealt  roughly  with  the  nations.  She  had 
been  a  harsh  schoolmistress  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  barbarians  and  the  men  of  the  desert  had 
learned  from  her  that  pity  is  folly,  and 
humanity  a  weakness.  For  a  season  they 
ravened  as  wolves  about  the  contracted  ram- 
parts of  civilization,  and  then  broke  through 


and  devoured  the  remnant.  The  harsh  ca- 
dences of  a  speech  most  guttural  were  heard  in 
the  palaces  of  the  AVesteru  Cjesars,  while  dis- 
tant a  thousand  years  the  shadow  of  the  semi- 
lune  of  the  Prophet  was  seen  rising  over  the 
towers  of  Constantinople. 

Great,  however,  is  the  change  of  aspect 
from  the  old  ages  of  history  to  the  new  ages 
which  follow.  The  Ancient  World  went 
back — seemingly — into  primitive  chaos  and 
deep  darkness.  The  wheels  of  evolution 
lagged,  stood  still,  revolved  the  other  way. 
Black  shadows  settled  on  all  the  landscape, 
and  civilization  stumbled  into  ditches  and  pit- 
falls. The  contemplation  of  the  eclipse  of  old- 
time  greatness  by  the  dark  orb  of  barbarism 
may  well  fill  the  mind  with  a  melancholy  doubt 
respecting  the  course  and  destiny  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  only  because  the  eye  of 
philosophy  is  able  to  see  beyond  the  apparent 
retrogression  and  to  perceive  that  the  real 
motion  of  humanity,  like  that  of  the  inferior 
planets,  is  ever  onward,  that  confidence  returns 
and  hope  sits  again  serenely  smiling  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  classical  ages. 

For  the  collapse  and  downfall  of  ancient 
society  two  general  causes  may  be  assigned. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  decay  of  those 
peculiar  virtues  which  constituted  the  ethical 
and  intellectual  strength  of  the  Groeco-Italic 
races.  These  virtues  were  ambiguous  in  some 
cases  and  immoral  in  others,  but  they  formed 
the  basis  and  strength  of  the  famous  peoples 
who  first  civilized  the  peninsulas  of  Southern 
Europe.  In  course  of  time  the  vital  principles 
around  which,  as  a  nerve  system,  the  States 
of  Greece  and  Rome  had  become  organic  and 
risen  to  renown,  began  to  weaken  and  fail. 
From  that  day  the  diathesis  of  apoplexy  may 
be  noted  in  the  florid  features  of  Ancient 
History.  It  was  merely  a  question  of  time 
when  some  incidental  violence,  done  to  the 
obese  and  swaying  body  of  antiquity,  would 
precipitate  the  fatal  catastrophe. 

The  second  cause  of  the  collapse  was  the 
impact  of  barbarism.  For  centuries  the  silent 
Nemesis — she 

"  Who  never  yet  has  left  the  unbalanced  scale"— 

bottled  her  wrath  against  the  offending  peoples 
who  held  the  Mediterranean.  At  last  the  seals 
were    loosed,   and   the    barbaric   tornado    was 
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poured  out  of  tlie  North.  Through  the  Alpine 
passes  came  the  rushing  cohort  of  warriors, 
eacli  with  the  rage  of  Scythia  in  his  stuniach 
and  the  icicles  of  the  Baltic  in  his  beard. 
The  great  hulk  of  Rome  tottered,  fell,  and  lay 
dead  on  the  earth,  like  the  stump  of  Dagou. 

It  is  with  the  debris  of  this  great  convul- 
sion and  overthrow  that  we  shall  be  occupied 
in  the  after-half  of  the  present  Voliune.  I\:ither 
is  it  \vith  the  new  barl)aric  life,  which  bctran  at 
once  to  grow  among  the  ruins  of  Roman 
society  that  the  reader  will  be  most  interested 
and  most  instructed.  In  the  liumus  and  mold 
of  anticpiity  tlie  roots  of  a  rude  but  vigorous 
nationality  spread  themselves,  and  a  new  civil 
order  sprang  into  being  in  Western  Europe. 
The  wild  tribes  of  the  North,  ceasing  at  length 
to  ravage,  settled  on  the  soil.  The  Teutonic 
warriors  built  for  themselves  castles,  became 
hunters  of  wild  beasts  as  of  old  in  the  Ger- 
man woods,  masters  of  serfs  and  vassals. 

In  this  after-division  of  the  present  Vol- 
ume, embracing  the  first  five  Books  of  Medi- 
eval History — the  reader's  attention  will  be 
directed,  first  of  all,  to  the  ethnic  origin,  the 
tribal  life,  the  manners,  customs,  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Northern  Barbarians.  The 
story  of  the  inroads  of  those  fierce  free- 
booters will  be  briefly  recited,  and  a  sketch 
will  then  be  given  of  their  attempts  at  reor- 
ganization. This  will  involve  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  Herulian  and  Gothic 
Kingdoms  in  Italy,  the  conquests  of  the 
Longoi)ards,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Vandals  and  Visigoths  in  Spain  and  Africa. 
From  this  wo  may  turn  to  the  incoming  of 
the  Franks  and  the  founding  of  their  king- 
dom in  Gaul.  The  annals  of  tiie  Merovin- 
gians— one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  the  age 
of  darkness — will  next  demand  our  cotisidera- 
tion,  down  to  the  time  when  the  battle-axe  of 
Martel,  whirling  in  the  sun,  shall  spread  ter- 
ror among  Arabs  on  the  field  of  Poictiers. 

A  profound  interest  may  well  be  taken  in 
the  establisliment  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
Britain.  Here,  half-hidden  in  the  fogs, 
drtiichtMl  with  perpetual  rains,  dwellers  in 
ru(l(!  huts  by  the  banks  of  muddy  rivers,  and 
under  the  oak-woods,  the  rude  forefathers  of 
the  English  race  planted  themselves,  never 
to  be  shaken.  The  account  of  these  war- 
like, half-piratical,  man-hunting  Anglo-Saxons, 


progenitors  of  civil  liberty,  makers  of  the 
Witenagemote,  ale-horn  rioters,  brawling  sing- 
ers of  war-song  and  sea-lyric — mere  outbursts 
of  barbaric  vehemence — will  ever  be  to  the 
man  who  speaks  English  an  Epic  of  the  Dawn. 

The  struggle  of  the  Franks  with  the  Sar- 
acens in  Southern  Gaul  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  the  history  of  the  half-civilized 
barbarians  of  Western  Europe  and  the  more 
refined  Mohammedans  of  Spain  and  Africa. 
The  Poictiers  battle-field  makes  the  transition 
easy  from  Paris  and  Aix  to  Cordova,  to 
Mecca,  to  Baghdad.  The  Arabian  Prophet 
may  furnish  the  theme  of  the  ensuing  chap- 
ters— he  and  his  compeer  warriors  and  en- 
thusiasts. Doubtless  the  story  of  Islam  may 
seem  to  Western  readers  in  some  measure 
haze-clouded  and  remote ;  but  to  him  who 
takes  a  philosophic  view  of  the  movement  the 
rise  of  Mohammedanism  and  its  early  vigor  will 
ever  furnish  a  theme  of  wonder  and  profit. 
The  story  has  its  value  and  interest  in  this,  that 
it  presents  the  Semitic  race  in  its  highest  stage 
of  progress  and  achievement.  If  the  age  of 
Closes  and  the  Prophets  is  the  Heroic  Age  of 
Slicm,  the  time  of  the  early  Caliphs  is  the 
Augustan  Era  of  Semitic  civilization.  At  this 
high  period  of  Islam  the  Crescent  stood  for 
knowledge,  urbanity,  and  art. 

The  first  successful  cflbrt  at  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Western  Euroi)e  was  made  by  Charle- 
magne. That  great  warrior  had  the  true  Im- 
perial genius,  and  his  struggle  with  the  bar- 
baric chaos  which  he  inherited  was  worthy  of 
the  man  and  the  occasion.  Could  he  have 
drawn  his  lessons  from  histor_v  and  philosophy 
instead  of  the  monkish  unwis<loin  of  the  age, 
the  present  aspect  of  the  States  of  the  West 
would  doubtless  be  different  from  what  it  is. 
The  error  in  his  plans  was  the  error  of  mis- 
information, and  the  shadows  in  his  mind  were 
a  part  of  the  cloud-mist  of  the  epoch. 

The  age  succeeding  that  of  Charlemagne 
was  politically — but  not  socially — the  lowest 
bend  in  the  downward  curve  of  the  Dark 
Ages.  All  bonds  were  loosed;  disintegration 
was  complete.  Nothing  was  left  but  lands 
and  jieople.  The  individualizing  tendency 
was  triumphant,  and  all  |)olitical  units  stood 
apart.  There  was  no  longer  a  civil  aspect; 
and  that  which,  under  other  conditions,  wo\ild 
have    been    the    civil    aspect,    became — Feu- 
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DALiSM.  The  stiidj-  of  this  strange  institution, 
wi'h  a  sketch  of  the  Feudal  States  reared  upon 
it,  will  occup)'  our  attention  for  a  considerable 
space  in  the  present  Volume. 

Shrill  was  the  clarion  which,  near  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century,  sounded  in  the  ear  of 
Western  Europe.  It  was  the  call  of  Cluisten- 
dom  to  rise  against  the  Turk.  Islam  was  tri- 
umphant in  the  East.  The  war-torch,  lifted 
high  iu  Aral)ia,  had  been  seen  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Parthia,  the  Thraciau  Cherso- 
nesus,  the  Straits  of  Maudeb,  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.  This  flaming  beacon  was  a  menace 
and  an  insult  to  the  followers  of  the  Cross, 
and  they  bitterly  resented  the  taunts  of  the 
Moslem.  The  field  of  Tours  had  become  a 
tradition  of  pride  to  the  Christians  and  of 
wrath  to  the  Mohammedans.  The  occupation 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Islamites  weighed  heavily 
on  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  AVcst.  The 
sacrilege  was  not  to  be  endured.  Doubtless  if 
the  Christians  had  been  permitted  still,  as  of 
old,  to  visit  and  revisit  the  tomb  of  their  King, 
the  outbreak  of  rage  might  have  been  post- 
poned for  a  season.  But  the  time  came  when 
the  mild-mannered  and  polite  Arabians  were 
themselves  obliged  to  give  up  the  Holy  City 
to  another  family  of  the  sons  of  Islam,  dif- 
ferent as  might  be  from  the  men  of  the  South. 

These  were  the  Turcomans,  the  Barbari- 
ans of  the  East.  What  the  Huns  had 
been  to  Western  Europe  in  the  times  of  At- 
ila,  that  were  the  iron-forgers  of  the  Altais 
to  Syria  in  the  times  of  Togrul  Beg.  Jeru- 
salem was  taken  by  them.  The  Holy  Sepul- 
cher  was  profaned  and  the  Western  pilgrims 
treated  as  dogs.  This  transfer  of  the  City  of 
Davi<l  from  the  hands  of  the  urliane  Arab 
to  the  hands  of  the  ferocious  Turk  was  a  fire- 
spark  to  the  barbaric  magazines  of  the  AVest. 

It  is  not  needed,  in  a  brief  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  the  Crusades,  to  give  more 
than  a  passing  notice  to  the  prime  fanatics  who 
organized  the  insurrection.  They  were  men 
of  passion  and  vehemence.  Their  work  was  to 
incite  to  frenzy,  to  kindle  beacon-fires,  to  play 
upon  the  superstitions  of  the  multitudes,  to  raise 
the  storm-cloud  and  fan  the  tempest.  Such 
were  Peter  of  Picardy,  and  Walter  the  Penni- 
less; and  such,  on  a  higher  plane,  -were  Urban 
and  Godfrey.  The  movement  which  they 
directed  has  no  parallel  in  history.     The  West- 


ern kingdoms  were  agitated  as  if  shaken  by  a 
great  wind.  Whole  districts  were  depopulated. 
Nations  rose,  took  arms,  and  marched.  A 
wild  fanaticism  flamed  in  all  minds,  insomuch 
that  not  to  burn  with  the  common  zeal,  was  to 
be  a  reprobrate  and  traitor.  Gradually  the 
excitement  worked  upward  from  the  peasant's 
hut  to  the  baron's  castle,  from  the  hamlet  of 
the  vassal  to  the  city  of  the  suzerain,  from  the 
serf  to  the  king.  The  First  Crusade  was  a  na- 
tional mob  of  half-crazed  enthusiasts  under 
their  own  chief  fanatics ;  the  Third  was  led  by 
the  great  princes  of  Christendom. 

In  the  last  Book  of  the  present  Volume  the 
story  of  the  Crusades  will  be  given  from  their 
beginning,  in  1096,  to  the  collapse  of  the 
Christian  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  in  1291. 
We  shall  trace  in  their  order  the  successive  ex- 
peditions on  their  march  by  way  of  Rome 
or  Venice,  Constantinople  or  Alexandria,  to 
strike  the  infidels  in  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine. 
Many  are  the  exploits,  the  episodes,  the  side 
adventures  with  which  these  annals  teem. 
The  reader  will  hardlv  fail  to  note  that,  as  soon 
as  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  first  attacks  is  over,  a 
spirit  more  rational  takes  possession  of  the 
Crusaders,  and  in  proportion  as  this  spirit  ])re- 
vails  the  crusading  fervor  abates  and  disap- 
pears. Each  assault  is  less  vindictive  than 
the  preceding,  and  the  rage  of  murder  gives 
place  to  the  courtesy  of  war. 

Involved  with  the  common  current  of  this 
history  is  the  closely  related  account  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  Orders  of  Knight- 
hood. Salutary  in  their  origin,  striking  in 
their  progress,  dangerous  in  the  culmination 
of  their  strength,  these  orders  dominated  in 
the  East,  and  greatly  changed  the  course  of 
subsequent  events  in  the  West.  In  their  his- 
tory they  present  the  common  spectacle  of 
organizations  wliich  at  first  exist  as  a  means 
unto  an  end,  and  afterwards  as  an  end  to 
which  all  things  else  are  but  the  means. 
Worthy  of  sympathy  and  admiration  in  the 
beginning,  they  become,  in  the  course  of  time, 
worthy  of  little  but  distrust  and  antagonism. 
Albeit,  the  history  of  the  Knights  presents 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  heroism  and 
devotion  known  in  the  annals  of  valor. — Such, 
then,  are  the  great  themes  which,  in  their 
elaboration,  are  to  furnish  the  subject-matter 
of  the  current  Volume. 
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CHAPTER   Lll.— The   Country. 


RO^r  tlie  Alps  to  Cape 
Bruttium,  there  lies  It- 
aly. The  great  midmost 
peninsula  of  Southern 
Europe,  dropping  from 
the  north  into  the  Central 
Mediterranean,  stretches 
between  the  i)urallels  4(1°  30'  and  38°  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  meridians  G°  35'  and  18°  30' 
east  from  Greenwich.  The  length  of  the.  pen- 
insula, from  the  Rluetian  Alps  to  the  Strait  of 
Messina,  is  six  hundred  and  si.\ty  miles,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  of  the  Italian  leg,  measured 
in  the  latitude  of  Tuscany,  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles.  The  area  of  the  peninsula 
proper  is  94,160  square  miles,  and  of  the  same, 
inclusive  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  11 4,8.50  square 
miles. 

The  length  of  the  Italian  coast  line  is  a  little 
more  than  two  thousaiul  miles,  and  tlie  same  is 
throughout  ita  wliole  extent  regular  and  well- 
defined.  It  is  thus  in  a  remarkaWe  manner 
(liserimiiu\ted  from  the  coasts  of  Oreece,  the 
hitter  l)eing  in   every   part  broken   into  bays 


and  inlets.  From  the  shores  of  Italy,  except 
the  so-called  sj)ur  and  hed  and  toe  in  the 
extreme  south,  not  a  single  considerable  penin- 
sula extends  into  the  sea;  and  we  look  in  vain 
into  the  surrounding  waters  for  the  multitude 
of  little  islands  which  everywhere  cluster  about 
the  coast  of  Hellas. 

The  name  Italy  is  variously  iuterpreted. 
According  to  Timaius  and  Varro,  the  word  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  iiahs,  meaning  a  calf, 
a  country  in  which  cattle  abound.  Thucydidea 
and  Diouysius  of  Haliearnassus  derived  the 
name  from  a  mythical  King  Italus,  by  whom 
the  country  is  said  to  have  been  ruled  in  pre- 
historic times. 

The  great  fundamental  facts  in  the  physical 
structure  of  Italy  are  tlie  Ali's  and  the  Apen- 
nines. By  the  former  it  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  Europe.  All  the  way  around  from  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic;  be- 
giuning  with  the  Maritime  chain  and  ending 
with  the  Camic  range,  these  tremendous  barriers 
circle  about  the  valley  of  the  Po,  shutting  out 
tlie  colder  regions  of  the  north   from   the  land 
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of  the  vine.  The  peninsiihx  itself  is  supported 
through  its  whole  extent,  from  Genoa  to  Keg- 
gio,  by  the  Apennines,  which,  winding  from 
the  north,  and  constituting  a  continuance  of 
the  ^laritiiiie  Alps,  bend  down  the  center  of 
the  leg,  until  they  divide  above  the  Italian 
instep,  the  western  branch  being  deflected  in 
an  almost  southerly  coui-se  through  Calabria 
to  the  strait  of  Messina,  aud  the  other  forming 
the  back  wall  of  Apulia.  Italy  is  thus  divided 
into  two  great  slopes — the  eastern,  with  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Po  at  the  north,  falling 
away  to  the  Adriatic;  and  the  western,  de- 
scending to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  and  the  Tyrr- 
henian Sea.  From  the  backbone  of  the  Apen- 
nines, on  either  side,  lateral  ridges  branch 
off  toward  the  coast,  aud  between  these  the 
Italian  rivers,  gathering  their  waters  from  the 
central  highlands,  make  their  way  down  to 
the  ocean. 

Geographically  considered,  the  peninsula  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is  North- 
ern Italy,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Po.  From 
the  INIaritime  Alps,  along  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  the  Apennines  trend  to 
the  south-east,  almost  reaching  the  Adriatic 
at  Arimiuuni.  From  this  natural  barrier  to 
the  Alps  on  the  north  stretches  a  vast  low 
plain,  two  hundred  miles  in  length  and  about 
sixty  miles  in  breadth.  The  whole  region  is 
drained  by  the  river  P.-vdus,  the  largest  in  Italy, 
which  with  its  more  than  twenty-five  tributa- 
ries, great  and  small,  sweeps  down,  in  a  due 
easterly  course,  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Swiss 
Alps,  in  the  extreme  west,  to  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 
The  broad  valley  is  at  its  mouth,  measuring 
from  the  nearest  approach  of  the  Apennines 
to  the  Adriatic  northward  to  the  Carnic  Alps, 
ibout  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  breadth. 
This  great  division  of  Italy  includes  the  an- 
cient provinces  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Liguria, 
Venetia,  and  Istria,  aud  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  regions  in  all  Europe.  On  the  south 
it  was  bounded,  next  the  Adriatic,  by  the  Ru- 
bicon, and  next  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  by  the 
Magra. 

Reaching  southward  from  the  two  streams 
just  mentioned — at  which  point  the  Italian 
peninsula  projjer  may  be  said  to  begin — ex- 
tending along  the  west  coast  from  the  ilagra 


to  flie  Silarus,  and  on  the  east  from  the  Rubi- 
con to  the  Freuto,  lies  the  next  major  divis- 
ion of  the  country,  called  Central  Italy. 
Strongly  discriminated  is  this  region  from  the 
great  Pa<lus  valley  of  the  north.  Instead  of 
the  broad,  open  plain,  with  its  many  streams 
converging  into  one,  we  have  here  the  massive 
shouldei-s  of  the  Apennines  heaved  up  in 
every  part,  filling  with  their  ceutral  range  and 
lateral  offsets  almost  the  whole  peninsula  from 
east  to  west.  The  plains  and  valleys  are  nu- 
merous, but  small,  and  irregular  in  outline. 
The  central  mass  of  the  mountains  is  broken 
up  chaotically,  especially  from  tlie  main  ridge 
towards  the  west;  but  on  the  east  the  ridges 
descend  with  greater  regularity  to  the  sea. 
This  complicated  structure  of  the  mountain 
range  becomes  more  noticeable  towards  the 
south.  Below  tlic  forty-fourth  parallel  of  lat- 
itude tile  ridges  reach  within  forty  miles  of 
the  sea.  The  greatest  valleys  of  Central  Italy 
are  those  of  the  .Xrno  and  the  Tiber,  which 
rivers,  the  largest  in  the  division  under  con- 
sideration, have  been  properly  called  the  "  key 
to  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the  penin- 
sula." 

Perhaps  no  other  region  in  the  world  pre- 
sents, within  equal  geographical  limits,  so  great 
a  variety  of  climate  as  does  Central  Italy. 
While  the  snows  still  lie  on  the  uplands  of 
Samnium  the  corn  ripens  in  the  plains  of  Cam- 
pania. All  along  the  Tyrrhenian  shore,  the 
olive  flourishes,  but  within  forty  miles  of  the 
coa-st  line  it  disappears.  On  the  Saninian  iiills, 
no  more  than  a  day's  journey  from  the  genial 
bay  of  Naples,  the  scenery  is  that  of  highlands, 
and  the  fingers  are  bitten  with  the  piercing 
air.  In  these  extremely  variable  conditions 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  that  tribal  diver- 
sity which  characterized  the  early  races  of  Italy. 
The  mountaineers  of  the  Sabine  hills,  rude  and 
simple  in  their  manners,  and  warlike  in  dispo- 
sition, were  strongly  discriminated  from  the 
softer  and  more  luxurious  jieople  of  Campania, 
Latium,  aud  Etruria. 

Central  Italy  comprised  the  countries  known 
to  the  Romans  as  Etruria,  Ujibria,  Pice- 
NUM ;  the  state  of  the  Sabini,  Vestini,  Marsi^ 
Peligiii,  Marrucini,  and  Frentani;  Samnium, 
Latium,   and  Campania.      Of  these   various 
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provinces  an  extended  account  will  prrpently 
be  given. 

Southern  Italy  embraces  all  the  lower  part 
of  the  peninsula — the  ankle  and  foot  of  Italy. 
The  natural  boundary  on  the  north  is,  on 
the  Adriatic  coast,  the  river  Frento,  and  on 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea  the  Silarus.  The  mount- 
ain ranges  in  this  part  of  the  country  sink 
gradually  to  lower  levels,  and  the  plains  have 
a  wider  extent.  The  Apulian  district,  next  the 
Mure  Superum  of  the  ancients,  is  a  low-lying 
country,  spreading  out  to  the  sea  from  the  de- 
clining ridge  of  the  Apennines.  The  Bruttian 
region,  however,  is  nearly  all  mountainous  in 
character,  and  Lucania  is  traversed  from  north 
to  south  by  a  range  of  no  mean  elevation. 
Around  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentuni, 
especially  on  the  north  and  west,  a  multitude 
of  streams  gather  their  watei-s  from  the  Italian 
hutep — a  jtlain  country  of  great  fertility — and 
discharge  into  the  sea. 

The  ]irinci]ial  of  the  ancient  states  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  Southern  Italy  were 
the  greatly  elongated  province  of  Apulia  on 
the  east,  including  its  subdivisions  of  Daitnia, 
Perecentia,  Cuhibria,  and  laphygia;  Lucania 
on  the  west,  and  Bruttium  on  the  south,  the 
latter  being  the  foot  of  Italy.  The  sea  coasts 
of  these  states  are  of  the  greatest  beauty  and 
fertility,  but  the  interior  mountainous  districts 
are  comi)aratively  sterile  and  inaccessible.  In 
Calabria,  which  constitutes  the  hed  of  Italy, 
there  is  a  great  want  of  running  streams,  but 
the  proximity  of  the  .«ea,  .superinducing  rains 
and  copious  dews,  renders  the  region  of  supe- 
rior fertility,  in  so  much  that  Strabo  represents 
it  as  "bringing  forth  all  things  in  great 
abundance." 

As  already  intimated,  the  climate  of  Italy 
varies  greatly  with  the  elevation  of  the  partic- 
ular district  and  it.>i  distance  from  the  sea. 
Considered  as  a  whole,  the  country  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The  condi- 
tion of  its  sky  and  air  was  not  di.s-siniilar  to 
that  of  Greece.  Though  Italy,  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  has  the  greatest  annual  rain- 
fall, yet  the  sky  is  the  bluest  and  most  beautiful 
to  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  atmos- 
phere is  singularly  pure.  The  rains  come  in 
storms  of  exces.sive  severity.     The  rivers  run  a 


rapid  course,  and  under  the  influence  of  sud- 
den hurricanes  are  swollen  into  floods,  which 
sweep  all  before  them.  But  the  atmosphere 
with  the  morrow  clears  to  its  profoundest 
depths,  and  the  beholder  sees  above  him  only 
the  cerulean  curtains  of  the  fathomless  heaven. 

The  Alps  and  northern  Apennines  receive 
great  (juantities  of  snow.  These,  with  the  ap- 
proach of  warm  weather,  melt  and  descend  in 
yellow  torrents,  which  siircad  a  layer  of  slime 
over  the  river-beds  and  adjacent  valleys.  The 
proximity  of  these  snowy  mountains  to  the 
surrounding  seas  tends  powerfully  to  temper 
and  vary  the  climate  and  to  adapt  it  to  nearly 
all  the  jiroducts  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe. 

The  ancient  Italian  seers  and  bards  were 
specially  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  the 
loveliness  of  their  native  land.  Ever  and  anon 
the  verses  of  Vergil  respond  harp-like  as  they 
are  swept  by  the  invisible  fingers  of  nature. 
Dionysius  and  Strabo,  though  little  given  to 
ecstasy  and  rapture,  take  fire  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  Italian  landscapes,  and  in  modem 
times  the  immortal  verse  of  Byron  has  borne 
its  rapturous  testimony  to  the  splendor  of  thia 
land  of  song  and  art : 

"Tlie  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend, 
An<i  I  must  pierce  them  and  survey  whate'er 
Slay  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  l>end 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
The  earth  to  her  embrace  compels  the  powers 
of  air. 

Italia!  O  Italia!  looking  on  thee. 
Full  Hu.slies  on  the  soul  the  lifrht  of  ages, 

Since  the  first  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee 
To  the  la.st  halo  of  the  chiefs  ami  sages 
Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  i)ages." 

In  fertility  the  plain  of  Campania  possessed 
a  soil  which  rivaled  the  fecund  valleys  of 
Egypt  and  Babylonia.  Along  the  lowlands  of 
Apulia  olives  grew,  not  surpa.s«ed  by  those  of 
any  other  land  under  the  sun.  The  vineyards 
of  Ktruria,  as  well  as  tliose  of  the  Falerian  and 
Alhan  hills,  yielded  such  fabulous  clusters  of 
grapes  as  are  said  to  have  been  brought  out  of 
the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  s]iies  of  Jo.shua.  On 
the  sh)pes  of  the  highlands  and  in  the  northern 
valleys  were  the  richest  pastures,  in  which 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  gathered  unlimited 
supplies  of  herbage.      Higher  on  the  mountain 
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Bides  were  magnificeut  forests  of  timber,  and 
for  the  transportation  of  this  to  the  ship-yards 
of  the  coast  the  numerous  rivci-s  furnished  un- 
limited facilities.  The  hills  were  stored  with 
valuable  minerals,  and  the  streams  were  alive 
w^ith  fishes.  The  average  tcni])er!iture  of  the 
year,  marking  extremes  of  neither  heat  nor 
cold,  ranged  with  pleasant  vicissitude  through 
those  medium  degrees  under  which  the  liodily 


spreading  out  toward  the  Great  Dipper  and 
the  more  refined  peoples  of  the  peninsula. 
Tlie  liarbnrs  on  both  shores,  without  affi)nliiig 
too  great  facilities  of  approach,  were  sufiicicntly 
numerous  and  commodious.  Tiie  general  po- 
sition of  Italy,  moreover,  situated  midway 
between  the  great  empires  of  the  East  and  the 
rising  nations  of  Western  Europe,  made  her  a 
vantage  ground   inr   the  devel(i|iriient  of  polit- 
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md  mental  powers  of  man  present  their  great- 
est vigor  and  perfection. 

It  will  be  seen,  moreover,  by  the  thought- 
ful student  of  history  that  politically  consid- 
ered, Italy  had  a  powerful  foundation  in  na- 
ture. On  three  sides  her  position  was  insular; 
ihe  enemy  must  approach  by  sea.  On  the 
north,  the  vast  bulwark  of  the  Alps,  sweep- 
ing around  from  sea  to  sea,  stood  an  impas- 
sable   barrier    between    the    barbarous    races, 


ical  power.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  great 
natural  advantages  of  situation  liave  been  lost 
with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  shifting  of  na- 
tional centers.  To  the  present  day  the  Italian 
peninsula  retains  all  the  native  resources  requi- 
site for  the  germination  and  growth  of  a  mighty 
state,  the  antecedents  of  preeminence,  the  sug- 
gestions of  empire. 

The  present  climate  of  Italy  has  been  some- 
what modified  from  what  it  was  twenty  centu> 
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ries  ago.  It  is  evident  that  the  classical  writers 
in  describing  the  climatic  excellence  of  their 
countrV)  used  as  a  standard  the  countries  of 
the  East — Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Babylonia, 
Egypt.  This  fact  will  account  for  the  praises 
often  bestowed  upon  the  Italian  summers  as 
free  from  excessive  heats.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  in  Modern  Italy  the  average  tem- 
perature is  considerably  higher  than  in  the 
days  of  the  Roman  liepublic.  Horace  de- 
scribes Socrate  and  the  Alban  hills  as  covered 
with  snow.  The  Tiber  is  spoken  of  by  Juve- 
nal as  having,  even  at  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, a  sheet  of  ice  from  bank  to  bank.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  conceived  that  these  distinguished 
and  critical  writers,  poets  though  they  were, 
would  have  departed  in  their  descriptions  from 
the  truthfulness  of  nature. 

Another  change,  from  ancient  to  modern 
Italy,  is  the  introtluction  of  pestilential  condi- 
tions into  various  districts  of  the  country.  In 
some  provinces.which  formerly  supported  large 
and  flourishing  populations,  miasmatic  influ- 
'  ences  are  now  so  prevalent  as  to  forbid  any 
other  than  a  desultory  and  imperfect  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
Roman  Campania  and  along  the  fertile  coasts 
of  Southern  Italy.  The  latter  region,  where 
once  flourished  the  finest  of  Greek  cities  —  Sy- 
baris,  Crotona,  Rhegium  —  has  been  depopu- 
lated by  pestilential  causes.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever, that  even  in  the  daj-s  of  the  Re[)ublic, 
the  Roman  states,  especially  the  low-lying 
jyrovinces  near  the  coast,  were  afflicted  with 
malaria,  and  were  freijuently  wasted  with  vio- 
lent pestilences. 

In  the  times  of  the  Roman  ascendency,  the 
volcanic  forces  were  more  actively  at  work  in 
and  around  the  peninsula  than  at  the  present 
day.  Timaeus  states  that  eruptions  of  /Enaria 
still  occurred  after  Greek  colonists  had  settled 
in  that  neighborhood.  The  traditions  relating 
to  Lake  Avernus  evidently  point  to  similar 
convulsions  of  nature.  Nor  is  the  current 
opinion  that  Vesuvius  only  began  to  be  an  ac- 
tive volcano  with  the  great  eruption  of  A.  1). 
Ti),  founded  in  fact;  for  the  authority  of 
Strabo  may  be  cited  in  testimony  that  the 
mountain  from  time  immemorial  had  given,  at 
intervals,  the  lava  of  his  heated  caverns  to 
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the  surrounding  plains.  Earthquakes  were 
alarmingly  frequent,  though  their  violence  was 
as  a  usual  thing  not  such  as  to  occasion  great 
losses  to  the  people.  The  visitation  was  gen- 
erally in  the  nature  of  the  subsidence  of  large 
tracts  of  land,  the  toppling  down  of  rocks  and 
precipices,  or  the  sudden  change  of  a  river-bed 
to  some  other  part  of  the  valley.  At  inter- 
vals, however,  the  shocks  were  so  great  as  to 
throw  down  towns  and  cities  and  scatter  dis- 
may through  the  whole  peninsula. 

The  volcanic  regions  of  Italy  are  divided 
into  two  sections.  The  first  includes  what  was 
the  larger  part  of  the  ancient  Latium,  or  the 
modern  Campagna  of  Rome,  and  also  the 
southern  portion  of  Etruria.  The  other  em- 
braces the  remainder  of  Old  Latium,  the  Ve- 
suvian  region,  and  the  hills  surroundinu  Lake 
Avernus.  Between  these  two  districts  extends 
the  chain  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  being  an 
offset  from  the  Apennines.  The  former  terri- 
tory is  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length  by 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  breadth  ;  the  latter  is 
considerably  less  in  area. 

The  productions  of  the  Italian  peninsula  — • 
to  which  several  references  have  already  been 
made  —  will  be  more  fully  considered  under 
the  heads  of  the  various  provinces.  For  the 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  the  products  of  Modern  Italy 
most  valued  by  the  present  population  are  of 
recent  introduction,  and  were  either  unknown 
or  disregarded  by  the  ancient  Romans.  The 
corn  and  rice,  to  the  raising  of  which  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  are  now  so  largely  de- 
voted, were  not  known,  or  at  least  not  cultiva- 
ted by  the  people  of  the  Republic.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  oranges  which  abound  in 
Liguria  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples.  In 
the  southern  provinces  the  aloes  and  cactuses, 
which  now  so  greatly  adorn  the  sea-coasts, 
were  no  part  of  the  ancient  vegetation.  The 
mulberry  tree  was  well  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  to  some  extent  valued  for  its 
fruit ;  but  its  chief  use  began  subsequently  to 
the  introduction  of  the  silk-worm,  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  only  remains  to  add 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  fruits  and 
other  products  which  were  common  in  the 
'  times  of  Roman  greatness  were  exotic  ;  but 
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the  larger  part  were  iudigeuous  to  the  pen- 
insula. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Italy  was  Viy  no 
means  fully  developed  in  the  classical  ages. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  policy  of 
the  government  to  discourage  the  exploration 
and  opening  of  mines.  This  is  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  theory  that  before  the  Romans  be- 
came predominant  in  the  peninsula  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  such  mines  would  tend 
to  incite  invasion,  and  after  the  Roman  ascend- 
ency was  established  the  armies  of  the  Repub- 
lic could  take  the  treasures  of  other  states  more 
easily  than  to  dig  them  from  the  earth. 

Grains  of  gold  were  found  in  the  beds  of  some 
of  the  streams  descending  from  the  Alps. 
Silver  also  existed  in  a  few  districts,  though 
not  abundantly.  In  Etruria  were  valuable 
mines  of  copper;  and  this  metal,  as  is  well 
known,  was  the  one  chiefly  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  coinage  of  money.  In  Noricum 
and  at  Ilva  were  fine  mines  of  iron,  but  the 
production  of  this  metal  was  greatly  retarded 
by  the  difficulty  of  extracting  it  from  the  ore. 
The  other  minerals  most  valued  by  the  Romans 
were  cinnabar,  calamine,  and  white  marble, 
the  latter  being  produced  from  the  quarries 
of  Luna  of  a  quality  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  sculpture,  was  reckoned  superior  to  that  of 
Greece. 

Such  was  the  physical  character  of  the  Ital- 
ian peninsula  as  to  forbid  the  formation  of 
great  rivers.  The  Padus,  or  Po,  is  the  only 
stream  of  the  first  class,  according  to  the  Euro- 
pean standard.  The  Arno  and  the  Tiber, 
though  among  the  most  celebrated  in  history, 
are  less  than  many  of  the  triljutaries  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Danube.  The  riv- 
ers of  Northern  Italy,  fed  as  they  are  with  the 
perpetual  snows  of  the  Alps,  maintain  through- 
out the  year  a  comparatively  constant  volume ; 
but  the  streams  which  descend  from  the  Apen- 
nines, though  frequently  in  the  winter  season 
swollen  to  roaring  torrents  by  the  prevalent 
rains  and  snows,  sink  into  their  beds  in  sum- 
mer, and  become  mere  insignificant  brooks. 
In  this  respect  the  Italian  rivers  are  to  be 
classed  with  those  of  Greece. 

The  great  central  basin  of  Northern  Italy 
b  traversed   through   its   whole-  extent   from 


west  to  cast  by  the  Padus.  This  river  is  about 
three  hundred  and  eighty  geographical  miles 
in  length,  though  the  direct  distance  from  its 
source  in  Mount  Vesulus  to  its  mouth  on  the 
Adriatic  is  but  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
The  volume  of  the  river,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  sea,  is  very  great ;  for  the  stream  has, 
meanwhile,  been  swollen  by  numerous  tributa- 
ries descending  on  the  north  from  the  Alps, 
and  on  the  south  from  the  Apennines.  Of 
these  auxiliary  streams  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
are  enumerated  by  Pliny,  and  to  this  list  mod- 
ern geography  has  added  quite  a  number. 

Of  the  rivers  of  Northern  Italy  which  do 
not  join  their  waters  with  the  Po,  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Adige,  the  ancient  Athesis. 
Its  general  course  is  parallel  with  that  of  the 
Padus,  and  its  volume,  though  not  at  all  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  parent  stream  of  the 
great  basin,  is  by  no  means  contemptible.  To 
the  east  of  the  last  named  river  are  found  in 
succession  the  Breuta,  known  in  classical  geog- 
raphy as  the  Medoacus;  the  Piave,  or  Plavis; 
the  Tilavemptus,  and  the  Sontius.  In  that 
part  of  Liguria  south  of  the  Apennines,  are  a 
few  small  streams,  the  most  considerable  being 
the  Varus,  the  Rutuba,  and  the  Magra,  the 
latter  constituting  the  southern  boundary  of 
Northern  Italy  on  the  west. 

All  the  rivers  of  Central  Italy  take  their 
rise  either  in  the  main  ridge  or  lateral  branches 
of  the  Apennines.  The  most  important  of 
these  streams  are  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber. 
The  latter  flows  through  a  valley  spreading  out 
in  a  southerly  direction,  from  its  sources  in  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Etruria  and  Um- 
bria  to  its  mouth  at  Ostia.  The  whole  length 
of  the  stream,  which  is  the  most  important  in 
this  division  of  the  peninsula,  is,  in  a  direct 
line,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

The  most  important  of  the  smaller  streams 
of  this  region  taking  their  rise  in  the  hill-coun- 
try between  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber  are  the 
Crecina,  the  Umbro,  and  the  Arminia.  South 
of  the  Tiber,  the  more  considerable  streams  are 
the  Lirus  and  the  Vulturnus,  both  of  which  flow 
through  the  Campanian  plain.  Further  down 
the  coast  is  the  Silarus,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  Southern  and  Central  Italy.  The 
remaining  streams  of  the  western  coast  are  mere 
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mountain  brooks,  which  roar  and  plunge  along 
for  a  brief  season  in  the  winter,  dwindle  in 
spring,  and  run  dry  in  summer.  The  longest 
of  these  creeks  is  the  Laiis,  which  divides  the 
provinces  of  Lucania  and  Bruttium. 

On  the  eastern  or  Adriatic  side  of  the  pen- 
insula the  rivers  are  many,  but  of  small  impor- 
tance. Between  the  borders  of  Cisalpine  Gaul — 
where  the  Rubicon  forms  the  boundary  between 
that  province  and  the  peninsula  proper — and 
the  heel  of  Italj',  are  si.Ktecn  rivers,  which  en- 
umerated from  north  to  south  and  designated 
by  their  cla.ssical  names  are  as  follows:  the 
Ariminus,  the  Crustumius,  the  Pi-sarus,  the 
Metaurus,  the  Aesis,  the  Poteutia,  the  Flusor, 
the  Truentus,  the  Voraanus,  the  Aternus,  the 
Sagrus,  the  Trinius,  the  Tifernus,  the  Freuto, 
the  Cerbalus,  and  the  Aufidus.  The  Frento 
constitutes  the  boundary  between  Central  and 
Southern  Italy.  The  Aufidus  is  by  far  the 
longest  and  largest  of  the  si.vteen  streams  which 
fall  into  the  Adriatic. 

In  Northern  Italy  the  melting  snows  of  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Alps  are  in  several  parts 
gathered  into  inclosed  vallej's,  which  must  be 
tili('(l  brimful  before  they  can  overflow  into  the 
tributaries  of  the  Padus.  Thus  are  formed 
those  celebrated  Alpine  lakes  which  are  reck- 
oned among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  Lacus  Verbanus, 
the  modern  Maggiore ;  the  Lacus  Larius,  or 
Como ;  the  Lacus  Sebinus,  or  Iseo ;  and  the 
Lacus  Benacus,  or  Garda.  These  sheets  of 
water  are  long,  narrow,  and  deep,  and  reflect 
from  their  i)lacid  faces  the  shadows  of  beauti- 
ful siiores,  the  image  of  cerulean  skies. 

Very  ditferent  in  shape  and  character  are 
the  lakes  of  Central  Italy.  The.se  are  coUec-  ' 
tions  of  waters  in  the  craters  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes, generally  without  an  outlet,  circular 
in  form,  small  in  area,  but  very  deep.  The 
largest  of  these  volcanic  lakes  is  the  Lacus 
Vulsiniensis,  the  modern  Bolsena.  It  is  in 
Houthoru  Etruriu,  and  has  a  circumference  of 
about  thirty  miles.  Otiier  lakes  of  similar  sort 
are  the  Sabatinus,  or  Bracciauo ;  the  Ciminus, 
or  Vico;  the  Albanus,  the  Neniorensis,  and 
especially  the  Avernus,  in  Campania,  In  the 
same  province  are  the  Lacus  Tnu*inienus  and 
the  Lacus  Fucinus,  ixith  of  which  are  formed 


by  an  aggregation  of  waters  in  natural  basins 
of  non-volcanic  origin. 

The  principal  mountains  of  Italy,  detached 
from  the  regular  chain  of  the  Apennines,  are 
Amiata,  in  Central  Etruria;  Ciminus,  a  group 
of  volcanic  heights;  Albanus,  Vesuvius,  Vul- 
tur,  and  Garganus.  Of  these  peaks  the  high- 
est is  Amiata,  which  rises  5,794  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  lowest,  the  Mons  Al- 
banus, which  has  an  elevation  of  three  thou- 
sand feet. — Such  in  brief  is  a  sketch  of  the 
principal  physical  features  of  the  peninsula  of 
Italy. 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the  Roman 
provinces,  and  beginning  at  the  north,  we  have, 
first  of  all,  the  great  district  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
The  name  so  used  distinguishes  the  country 
from  Gallia  Transalpina,  or  Gaul  Proper,  lying 
beyond  the  Alps.  The  province  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  west,  by  the  mountains;  on  the 
south,  by  Liguria,  the  Apennines,  and  the 
northern  boundary  of  Umbria ;  on  the  east, 
by  the  Adriatic  and  the  province  of  Venetia, 
The  vast  country  thus  defined  consists  of  the 
great  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Padus,  and  viewed 
as  it  resj)ects  extent,  is  by  far  the  largest,  and 
as  it  respects  agricultural  resources,  the  most 
important,  of  all  Italy. 

The  second  province  of  Northern  Italy  is 
Liguria.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
river  Varus;  on  the  east,  by  the  JIagra;  on 
the  north,  by  the  Po ;  and  on  the  south,  by 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  It  thus  includes  the  whole 
of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  upper  portion 
of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines.  The  former 
mountains  descend  almost  to  the  sea,  and  the 
lateral  branches  form  headlands  along  the  coast 
throughout  a  great  extent  of  the  southern  boun- 
dary. The  Whole  province,  except  on  the  north, 
where  the  slopes  doscend  into  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  is  exceedingly  mountainous.  The  Ligu- 
rians  were  a  race  of  highlanders  who,  from 
their  situation  as  well  as  disposition,  i)artici- 
pated  but  slightlv  in  the  momentous  afliiirs  of 
Italy. 

The  remaining  state  of  the  North  was  Ve- 
netia, at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  It  extended 
from  the  foot  of  the  Al|)s,  where  they  descend 
to  the  sea,  to  the  mo\ith  of  the  Po,  and  west- 
ward to  the  river  Adige.     The  boundaries  of 
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the  province  were  somewhat  varialik'.  At  oue 
time  the  whole  district  was  iucludcd  iu  Cisal- 
pine Gaul.  At  another  it  was  consolidated 
with  Istria  as  the  Tenth  Kcgion  of  the  Eini)ire. 
Even  when  the  Adige  was  settled  upon  as  the 
western  limit,  the  district  of  Verona,  lying  on 
the  right  bank  of  that  river,  was  included  with 
Venetia.  On  the  east  the  boundary  was  the 
country  of  the  Carni.  The  general  character 
of  the  province  was  similar  to  that  of  Cisidi)iiie 
Gaul,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  no  strongly 
marked  natural  features.  The  country  is  a 
plain  extending  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps. 
The  streams  are  fed  from  the  snows  of  the 
mountains,  and  pursue  a  short  and  rapid  course 
towards  the  sea.  The  coast  is  bordered  by  a 
tract  of  lagoons  and  marsh-lands,  and  in  these 
several  of  the  streams  wander  aimlessly  till  they 
are  lost  in  swamps. 

The  province  of  Istria,  sometimes  included 
in  Venetia,  and  sometimes  considered  as  a  sep- 
arate state,  was  for  the  most  part  a  peninsula 
dropping  from  the  north  into  the  Adriatic. 
The  natural  limits  of  the  province  were  clearly 
marked  except  on  the  north,  where  the  boun- 
dary was  fixed  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Gulf 
of  Trieste  to  that  of  Quarnero.  The  district 
thus  defined  was  about  fifty  miles  long  and 
thirty-five  miles  in  breadth.  It  was  not  a  coun- 
try of  great  natural  fertility,  the  soil  being  cal- 
careous and  rocky.  Nevertheless  it  was  well 
adapter',  to  the  production  of  olives ;  and  the 
oil  of  Istria  was  considered  superior  to  any  pro- 
duced in  the  country  except  that  of  Venafrum. 

Passing  into  Central  Italy  and  proceeding 
down  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  we  come  to 
the  province  of  Umbria.  It  extends  from  the 
seashore  to  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  which 
rivsr  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  its  western 
boundary.  On  the  south  the  district  abuts 
against  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  the  north- 
ern boundary  being  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The 
province  is  traversed  centrally  by  the  Apen- 
nines, by  which  it  is  divided  into  an  eastern 
and  a  western  slope,  the  latter  falling  oft'  toward 
the  Tiber  valley,  and  the  former  descending 
to  the  Adriatic.  On  the  east  the  boundary  is 
Picenum  and  the  sea.  Umbria  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  provinces  of  Italy,  the  people  be- 
ing regarded  as  the  oldest  of  the  Italian  races. 


The  language  sjxjken  by  the  Umbrians  was 
related  to  the  Oscan  and  the  Latin,  but 
strongly  discriminated  from  the  speech  of  the 
neigliboring  Etruscans.  The  country,  even 
from  primitive  times,  was  a  land  of  pastures  and 
flocks.  The  sheep  and  cattle  were  regarded  as 
the  finest  of  all  Italy.  The  southern  portion 
of  the  territory  between  Etruria  and  the  Ap- 
ennines was  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  and  the  olive.  In  this  part  of  the 
country  were  fine  orchards,  and  the  general 
fertility  was  such  as  to  give  it  a  reputation 
among  the  most  desirable  tracts  of  the  penin- 
sula. 

The  province  of  Picenum  extended  along 
the  Adriatic  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles.  On  the  west  its  boundary  was  the  cen- 
tral ridge  of  the  Apennines.  On  the  north 
and  south  the  natural  boundaries  were  the 
rivei-s  .Ji^sis  and  Natrinus.  This  territory  waa 
known  in  the  times  of  Augustus  as  the  Fifth 
Region  of  Italy.  It  is  a  district  of  great  fer- 
tility and  beauty.  Backed  on  the  west  by  the 
loftiest  portion  of  the  Apenniue  range,  it  falls 
away  in  rolling  bills  and  gentle  slopes  to  the 
seas.  The  forests  on  the  mountain  sides  are 
among  the  finest  in  Italy ;  while  on  the  lower 
levels  near  the  coast  rich  pastures  are  inter- 
spersed with  olive  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
fields  of  com.  The  Picenian  apples  were  cel- 
ebrated by  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  its  olives 
were  reckoned  the  best  produced  in  Italy. 

To  the  south  of  Picenum  and  Umbria  lay 
the  large  state  inhabited  by  the  five  tribes — 
the  Sabini,  the  Vest'mi,  the  Mard,  the  MaiTU- 
cini,  and  the  Pdigni.  The  country  had  the 
Adriatic  for  an  eastern  boundary,  and  Etruria 
and  Latium  on  the  west.  Its  geographical 
features  were  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  two 
states  on  the  north.  The  Apennines  stretched 
through  the  territory  centrally  from  north  to 
south,  leaving  the  Sabines  on  the  west,  and 
the  other  tribes  on  the  Adriatic  .'ilope.  The 
district  of  the  Sabini  was  a  rugged  region 
about  eighty-five  miles  in  length,  but  the  soil 
was  more  fertile  than  its  situation  in  the  hill- 
country  would  have  indicated.  The  principal 
products  were  oil  and  wine,  and  the  plant 
known  iu  modern  times  as  savin  (herha  Sabind) 
has  here  its  native  home.     The  Sabines,  how- 
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ever,  were  a  pastoral  rather  than  an  agricul- 
tural people.  The  mountaineers  reared  herds 
of  goats,  and  among  the  foot-hills  flocks  of 
sheep  and  droves  of  nudes  bore  witness  to  the 
interest  taken  by  this  primitive  people  in  the 
breeding  of  stock.  The  other  tribes  in  this 
part  of  the  country  devoted  themselves  to  like 
pursuits;  but  the  Vestini  and  Marrucini  de- 
voted more  attention  to  the  tillage  of  fields 
than  to  the  raising  of  animals. 

The  state  of  Apulia  was  one  of  the  largest, 
and,  liistorically  considered,  not  the  least  im- 
jK)rlaut  in  Italy.  The  limits  of  the  province 
were  very  variable.  By  some  geographers  it 
has  been  made  to  include  the  whole  of  South- 
eastern Italy,  from  the  country  of  the  Frentaui 
on  the  north  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
This  would  embrace  the  whole  of  the  district 
known  to  the  Romans  as  Calabria.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  such  an  extension 
of  the  name  Apulia  is  warranted  by  the  facts. 
The  |)hysical  features  of  this  part  of  Italy 
Kere  strongly  marked,  and  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  shape  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  northern  half  of  the  province,  extending 
from  the  Tifernus  to  the  Aufidus,  isa  continuous 
plain,  sloping  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
In  one  j)art  the  Apuliau  Apennines,  here 
broken  into  isolated  masses,  reach  the  Adriatic, 
and,  rising  in  Mount  Oarganus,  constitute  the 
tpur  of  Italy.  The  hill  country  is  covered 
with  forests.  The  plain  of  northern  Apulia  is 
a  district  of  great  fertility.  The  whole  prov- 
ince was  noted  for  its  fine  breeds  of  horses  and 
sheep,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  the  best 
in  Italy. 

The  district  known  as  Calabria  constitutes 
the  south-ea-stern  portion  of  the  Italian  ])ciiin- 
8ula.  By  the  Greeks  this  province  was  called 
Massjipia,  or  Japygiju  It  is  the  heH  of  It- 
aly. It  may  be  considered  as  extending  from 
the  promontory  of  Garganus  to  the  frontiers 
of  Lucania.  On  the  west  it  was  limited  by  a 
line  dniwn  from  the  Gul.'  of  Tarentum  at  a 
point  a  little  west  of  the  city  of  that  name  to 
a  iinint  on  the  .\driatic  between  Egnetia  and 
Brundusiuni.  From  the  ])osition  of  theae 
boun<hirit's  '.t  will  be  seen  that  Calabria  was 
very  nearly  identical  witii  the  ])resent  ])r<iv- 
ince    of  Otranto.      Virgil    has  described   the 


Calabrian  landscape  as  "a  low  coast  of  dusky 
hills."  The  soil  is  calcareous,  but  is  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  and  the 
vine.  The  country  was  also  noted  for  its 
abundant  yield  of  honey.  The  Calabrians, 
like  their  northern  neighbors,  were  famous 
breeders  of  horses,  and  the  cavt-Iry  service  of 
the  Republic  and  Empire  was  frequently  re- 
cruited from  this  province. 

On  the  west,  between  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum 
and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  lay  the  large  State 
of  LucAXiA.  On  the  south  it  was  bounded 
by  Bruttium;  on  the  north,  by  Samnium, 
Apulia,  and  Campania.  This  province  was 
originally  a  part  of  the  ancient  CT^notria,  the 
name  Lucania  being  unknown  until  after  the 
time  of  Thucydides.  The  physical  character 
of  the  district  is,  like  that  of  so  many  of  the 
other  Italian  states,  determined  by  the  Apen- 
nines, which  traverse  the  whole  country  from 
north  to  south,  rising  in  the  group  of  Monte 
Pollino  to  the  height  of  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Between  the  cen- 
tral chain  and  the  western  coast,  the  whole 
country  is  filled  up  with  rugged  mountains, 
but  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  hills  fall  off  more 
gradually,  and  near  the  borders  of  the  Gulf, 
extensive  plains  stretch  from  the  foot-hills  to 
the  shore.  The  products  of  the  province  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  northern  Luca- 
nia, the  olive  and  vine  being  the  chief  gifts 
of  nature  to  the  hu.sbandman. 

BitUTTiuji  constitutes  the  foot  of  Italy. 
By  the  ancient  geogra|)hei-s,  the  name  of  the 
people,  the  Bruttii,  was  always  used  to  desig- 
nate the  country,  the  word  Bntttinm  being  in- 
vented by  more  recent  writei-s.  The  land  so 
named  was  bounded  on  the  north  bj'  Lucania, 
and  all  other  sides  by  the  sea.  Along  the 
Lucanian  frontier  the  breadth  of  the  district 
is  no  more  than  thirty  miles,  but  further  south 
the  width  is  considerably  greater.  The  entire 
length  of  the  i)eninsida  is  about  sixty  miles, 
and  its  shape  has  been  imniemorially  likened 
to  a  boot,  the  heel  of  which  is  formed  by  Ca- 
labria on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf.  The 
country  is  traversed  through  its  whole  extent 
by  the  Aiiennines,  now  broken  into  irregular 
ma.sses,  and  in  the  northern  jiart  .scattered 
from  coast  to  coast     The  mountains  are  cov- 
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ered  with  forests,  but  tlio  timber  of  this  re- 
gion is  less  valuable  thau  ia  the  districts 
further  north.  Tlie  climate  is  very  mild  and 
would  be  still  wanner  but  for  the  highland 
character  of  the  region,  ami  the  recurring 
storms  of  wind  and  rain.  In  early  times  Brut- 
tium  was  more  subject  to  Greek  influences 
than  any  other  state  of  Southern  Italy. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the 
remaining  provinces  of  Central  Italy,  a  few 
words  in  general  respecting  the  country  of 
Magna  Gr-ecia  will  be  appropriate.  This 
name  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to  those  coun- 
tries of  Southern  Italy  in  which  they  had  es- 
tablished colonies.  These  settlements  were 
planted  on  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf, 
in  different  parts  of  Bruttium,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Lueania,  and  at  Cuni;e  in  Campania — 
though  by  most  authors  Magna  Grsecia  is  not 
regarded  as  extending  beyond  the  northern 
frontier  of  Lueania.  A  few  writers  have  in- 
cluded the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily  with 
those  of  the  main-land,  though  they  are  gen- 
erally considered  as  dbtiuct  colonies. 

The  geographical  description  of  this  coun- 
try known  as  Great  Greece,  together  ^vith  a 
sketch  of  its  climate  and  i)roducts,  has  already 
been  given  in  the  paragraphs  on  Calabria,  Lu- 
eania, and  Bruttium.  The  country  at  a  cer- 
tain epoch  was  one  of  great  injportauce,  involv- 
ing the  relations,  and  at  that  time  uncertain 
predominance,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  races  in 
the  West. 

One  of  the  oldest  Grecian  colonies  estab- 
lished in  Italy  was  that  of  CuMiE  in  Campania. 
Its  date  has  been  assigned  to  the  year  B.  C. 
1050.  It  was  by  its  position  isolated  from  the 
other  settlements  of  the  Hellenes  in  the  Italian 
foot,  and  with  its  two  dependent  t<j\\iis  of  Di- 
cjearchi  and  Neajwlis  has  a  history  of  its  own. 

Next  in  order  of  establishment  were  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  which,  according  to  cur- 
rent chronology  were  planted  between  the  years 
B.  C.  735  and  (iSC,  The  most  powerful  of  these 
settlements  was  the  city  of  Syracuse,  situated 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  about  midway 
between  Catana  and  Cape  Pachynus.  Second 
in  importance  to  this  was  the  colony  of  Agri- 
GENTUM,  on  the  south-west  coast,  between  Seli- 
nus  and  Gela.     On  the  main-land,  that  is,  in 


Magna  Grsecia  proper,  the  principal  Greek  city 
was  SvBARis,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Tarentine  Gulf.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  Hellenic  colonies,  its  founding  oearing 
tiie  date  of  B.  C.  720 — only  a  few  years  after 
the  planting  of  Rome.  The  Sybarites  claimed 
an  Achaean  origin ;  but  the  Trcezenians  also  con* 
stituted  a  part  of  the  original  colony.  The 
city  grew  to  be  wealthy,  luxurious,  powerful. 
Its  period  of  greatest  splendor  was  from  B.  C. 
580  to  560,  at  which  time  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  "West. 

Only  second  in  importance  to  Sybaris  was 
Crotona,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bruttian 
peninsula.  This,  like  the  sister  city,  was 
founded  by  the  Achseans,  the  date  being  about 
B.  C.  710.  The  settlement  grew  rapidly  into 
a  powerful  colony.  The  walls  measured  twelve 
miles  in  circumference.  The  authority  of  the 
city  was  extended  across  the  peninsula,  and 
other  colonies  were  sent  out  from  the  parent 
hive.  Like  Sybaris,  Crotona  became  wealthy 
and  luxurious.  During  the  sixth  century  she 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  civilized  and 
powerful  of  all  the  Western  cities.  The  situ- 
ation was  one  of  the  most  healthful  in  Italy, 
and  the  manner  of  life  adopted  by  the  citi- 
zens— modeled  after  the  severe  system  of  dis- 
cipline prevailing  in  Peloponnesus — conduced 
to  give  to  the  inhal)itauts  a  robust  develop- 
ment and  manly  character.  Six  miles  distant 
from  the  city  was  the  famous  temple  of  the 
Laciuian  Juno,  .said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Italy. 
The  site  is  still  marked  by  a  single  Doric  col- 
umn, which  from  its  bold  position  on  the  head- 
land, is  seen  far  out  at  sea,  and  constitutes  a 
landmark  for  sailors. 

Next  in  rank  among  the  Hellenic  colonies 
of  JIagna  Grjecia  was  the  city  of  LoCRi.  It 
was  situated  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the 
Bruttian  penin.sula,  near  the  southern  extrem- 
ity. As  the  name  indicates,  the  original  colony 
was  composed  of  Locrians  from  Central  Greece. 
The  date  of  the  foundation  was  about  B.  C. 
700.  Of  the  early  history  of  the  colony  not 
much  is  known ;  but  if  tradition  may  be  trusted 
it  was  here  rather  than  in  Hellas  that  the  first 
code  of  written  laws  was  formulated  by  a 
Greek.  It  is  said  that  a  certain  Zaleucus,  a 
kind  of  Solon  of  the-West,  prepared  a  statute 
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for  the  city,  and  that  the  equity  of  the  laws 
thus  framed  gave  great  peace  to  the  colony. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  work  of  Zaleucus  was 
heartily  praised  by  Pindar  and  Demosthenes 
as  a  model  worth)"  of  imitation.  The  lawgiver 
is  said  to  have  flourished  about  660  B.  C.  Of 
the  general  character  of  the  Hellenic  cities  in 
Magna  Grrecia  something  has  been  already 
said  in  that  part  of  the  Eighth  Book  relating 
to  the  Sicilian  expedition  of  the  Greeks;  and 
not  a  little  remains  to  be  presented  hereafter. 
Resuming  the  consideration  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  Italian  states,  we  come  on  the  north- 
west   of   Lucauia    to    the    coast   province   of 


group  of  volcanic  hills  rising  abruptly  fiom 
the  level  country  between  Cumre  and  Naples. 
The  loftiest  of  these  elevations  is  the  Mons 
Gaurus,  whose  slopes  produced  the  finest  wines 
in  all  Italy.  On  the  other  side  of  Naples  is 
the  great  isolated  peak  of  Vesuvius,  a  true 
volcano,  which  before  A.  D.  79  was  reported 
by  Strabo  to  be  "extinct  for  want  of  fuel," 
but  after  that  date  was  never  suspected  of 
having  gone  out. 

After  its  fertility  and  climate  the  next  most 
important  advantage  possessed  by  Campania 
was  its  sea  coast.  This  is  in  many  places  in- 
dented in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  a  havea 
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Campania.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Sam- 
nium,  on  the  north  by  Latium,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  sea.  The  coast  line  is  more  broken 
than  that  of  any  other  part  of  Italy.  A  large 
portion  of  tiie  district  is  that  celebrated  plain 
noted  anciently  for  its  productiveness,  and  in 
modern  times  for  its  malaria.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  province  in  all  Italy.  The 
climate  is  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  e(|iial)le 
in  the  world.  The  landscapes  were  the  delight 
of  ancient  travelers,  who  never  wearied  in  their 
praises  of  the  beauty  on  every  hand.  In  two 
places  the  uniformity  of  the  plain,  sloping 
gently  from  the  Ajiennines  to  the  sea,  is  broken 
l)v  reiuiukable  natural  features.     The  first  is  a 


for  ships.  The  Bay  of  Naples  is  justly  ranked 
among  the  finest  in  the  world,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  finest  in  Italy.  Around  its  shores  the  lu.x- 
urious  Romans  built  niinierous  towns  and  vil- 
las, so  that,  according  to  Strabo,  the  whole 
bay  seemed  to  be  lined  with  a  continuous  city. 
Just  north  of  Naples,  and  included  within  the 
headland  of  Misenum,  was  the  Bay  of  Baia;, 
with  two  excellent  harhoi-s.  In  the  times  of 
the  Empire  this  region  became  one  of  the  most 
frequented  in  Italy,  being  a  populous  sea-port 
and  ])lace  of  resort  for  the  wealthy. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  gei'.ial  climate 
of  Campania  li;id  an  enervating  eflect  upon 
the  people.      In  ancient   times  the  inhabitautB 
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were  reputed  unwarlike.  The  population  ■was 
fn'(|U"ntly  changed  by  tlie  aggressiveness  of 
surroundiug  nations.  The  thermal  springs 
abounding  in  the  neighborhoods  of  Baije,  Pute- 
oli,  and  Naples  were  well  a(lai)ted  to  the  wants 
of  those  who  were  rich  enough  to  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  a  sea-side  residence,  but  they 
were  not  conducive  to  the  development  of 
manly  virtues. 

Lying  eastward  of  Campania  was  the  great 
interior  province  of  SaiMnium.  It  was  trav- 
eled throughout  by  the  central  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  and  nowhere  approached  the 
coast.  The  territory  is  almost  wholly  mount- 
ainous. The  conformation  of  the  country  is 
determined  in  every  part  by  the  main  range 
or  their  lateral  branches.  The  climate  is 
strongly  discriminated  from  that  of  the  Cam- 
panian  and  Apulian  slopes.  The  warm  sea 
breezes,  wafted  from  the  south-west  into  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  reach  not  the  Samuite  hills. 
Here  the  cooler  airs  of  the  Apennines  prevail, 
and  the  breezy  pro.ximity  of  the  mountains  is 
felt  alike  in  nature  and  in  man.  Samnium  is  a 
land  of  flocks  and  pastures.  The  vallej's  and 
occasional  small  plains  are  well  adapted  to  cul- 
tivation, and  the  usual  crops  peculiar  to  this 
belt  of  Italy  grow  in  considerable  abundance. 

The  great  north-western  province  of  Central 
Italy  is  Etruria,  one  of  the  most  ancient  states 
of  the  West.  On  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by 
Liguria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  on  the  east,  by 
Umbria  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines ;  on 
the  south,  by  Latium ;  on  the  west,  by  the  sea. 
The  coast-line  measures  a  little  over  two  hun- 
dred miles.  The  region  thus  bounded  is  ex- 
ceedingly variable  in  geographical  character. 
On  the  north,  its  proximity  to  the  Apennines 
and  its  rugged  elevations  give  it  an  almost  Al- 
pine aspect.  Mount  Amiata  here  rises  to  the 
height  of  5,794  feet.  Further  south  are  tracts 
of  rich  alluvial  soil.  The  country  about  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Arnus  is  especially  fertile 
and  beautiful.  Along  almost  the  entire  eastern 
frontier  lies  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  fruitful  in 
the  things  sown,  and  interspersed  with  pleasing 
landscapes.  South  of  the  Arnus,  the  whole 
breadth  of  Etruria  is  filled  up  with  a  range  of 
hills,  extending  from  the  river  Clauis  as  far  as 
the  sea. 


This  region,  like  Umbria,  is  a  country  of 
flocks  and  herds.  Some  of  the  hills  rise  to  a 
height  of  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  On  their  green  slopes  the  sheep  and 
goats  crop  the  pasturage,  and  herds  of  fine  cat- 
tle low  their  satisfaction  to  the  Tuscan  herds- 
men. The  southern  part  of  Etruria  has  a  lower 
level  and  a  milder  climate,  approximating  in 
character  the  adjacent  districts  of  Latium.  At 
a  few  points  on  the  coast  the  hilly  ridges  of 
the  interior  jut  out  into  headlands,  and  an  oc- 
casional bay  or  inlet  furnishes  an  adequate  ha- 
ven for  them  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

The  remaining  state  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  Italian  peninsula  is  Latium,  within  whose 
borders  near  the  northern  frontier  stood  the 
capital  of  the  world.  The  province  is  lx)uuded 
on  the  east  by  Samnium  and  the  land  of  the 
Marsi ;  on  the  north,  by  the  Sabini  and  Etru- 
ria; on  the  west  and  south,  by  the  .sea  and 
Campania.  This  was  the  land  of  the  Latini, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  peoples  of  Italy. 

At  first,  the  name  was  limited  to  the  territory 
occupied  by  that  noted  tribe ;  but  afterwards 
when  the  Hernici,  the  -lEqui,  and  the  Volscii 
were  conquered,  the  limits  of  the  province  were 
extended  to  the  boundaries  recognized  in  the 
times  of  the  Republic.  The  climate  of  Latium 
was  almost  as  genial  as  that  of  Campania,  and 
the  fertility  was  such  as  to  rival  the  best  jwr- 
tions  of  the  peninsula.  Along  the  northern 
border  lay  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  which, 
with  the  tributary  Anio,  drained  the  country 
eastward  to  the  highlands  of  the  Marsi.  South 
of  the  Tiber  and  next  the  coast  lay  the  exten- 
sive plain  occupied  by  the  ancient  Latini. 
Further  inland,  in  the  same  region  were  the 
Alban  Hills,  so  noted  in  the  early  history  erf 
Rome.  In  the  south  of  the  province  a  chain 
of  highlands  extends  from  the  valley  of  the 
Liris  westward  to  the  coast,  thus  cutting  oft 
the  country  of  the  Ausones  from  the  rest  of 
Latium.  On  the  eastern  frontiers,  the  hill- 
country  of  this  province  was  productive  in  the 
apple,  the  olive,  and  the  vine ;  while  the  lower 
plains  yielded  abundant  crops  of  grain.  Such 
in  brief  is  an  outline  of  the  geography  and  prod- 
ucts of  that  great  peninsula  whence  sprang 

"  The  Latin  race,  the  Alban  fathers  and  walls  of 
lofty  Rome." 
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F  the  ethnic  affinities  of 
the  Latin  Race  some- 
thing has  already  been  said 
incidentally  in  the  history 
of  the  Persians  and  the 
Greeks.  Like  them,  the 
Romans  belonged  to  the 
prcat  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family  of  na- 
tions. The  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  if 
(itlier  evidence  were  wanting,  prove  couchi- 
t-ively  the  original  tribal  identity  of  the  two 
iHces  by  which  they  were  spoken.  The  insti- 
tutions of  the  two  peoples  also,  springing  nat- 
urally into  existence  under  the  necessity  of 
their  surroundings  and  the  impulse  of  innate 
preference,  point  with  equal  certainty  to  the 
primitive  unity  of  the  Grseco-Italic  race.  On 
every  side  we  are  confronted  with  like  indica- 
tions of  the  original  oneness  of  those  strong 
nations  by  which  the  eastern  and  central  pe- 
ninsulas of  Southern  Euro[)e  were  colonized, 
peopled,  dominated,  raised  to  unequivocal  su- 
premacy over  the  surrounding  nations. 

While  it  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  descended  frf)m  the 
same  original  stock,  the  particular  relationship 
of  the  two  races  is  not  -so  definitely  known. 
On  this  point  the  several  prevalent  theories 
bear  the  marks  of  plausibility  rather  than  of 
certainty.  One  view  is  that  from  the  point  of 
Asiatic  origin,  the  Hellenic  tribes,  making 
their  way  westward,  constituted  one  migration, 
and  the  Italians  another.  A  .second  view  is 
that  the  Gr;eco-Italic  race  began  and  long 
maintained  its  migratory  movement  as  a  single 
body  or  group  of  tribes,  and  that  after  reach- 
ing Europe  one  of  the  races,  in  some  prehis- 
toric epoch,  was  deflected  or  differentiated  from 
the  other.  If  this  theory  be  the  correct  one, 
it  is  fairly  safe  to  affirm  that  the  principal 
migration  was  the  Italican,  and  that  the  off- 
shoot from  this  was  the  Hellenic  ."took.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  many  jirof'ound  scholars  that 
the  Hellenes  were  the  youngest  of  the  Aryan 
tribes  in  Europe. 


If  with  a  view  to  determining  the  relative 
seniority  of  the  two  races  an  appeal  be  made 
to  the  languages  which  they  spoke,  the  testi- 
mony is  strangely  conflicting;  for,  wliile  in 
some  respects  the  grammatical  forms  of  Greek 
are  more  archaic  than  those  of  Latin,  on  the 
other  hand  much  of  the  structure  of  the  latter 
language  is  more  ancient  than  that  of  the 
former.  Of  the  original  speech,  the  Latin  has 
preserved  the  ablative  case,  which  in  the  pro- 
cess of  linguistic  decay  was  dropped  from  the 
Greek.  Several  of  the  forms  of  the  verb  to 
be,  in  Latin,  are  more  closely  allied  to  the 
Sanskrit  original  than  the  corresponding  forms 
in  the  language  of  the  Hellenes.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dual  number  of  Greek  nouns 
and  the  middle  voice  of  the  verb  are  a  relic 
of  primitive  forms  no  longer  found  in  Latin. 
These  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
two  races  left  the  Asiatic  homestead  and  came 
into  Europe  by  distinct  migrations,  and  that 
the  Grseco-Italic  tribes  were  not  in  prehistoric 
times  so  intimately  associated  as  many  scholars 
have  been  led  to  believe. 

Like  the  Greeks,  the  primitive  Italicaus 
preserved  no  traditions  of  those  migratory 
movomcnt.s  by  which  the  ancestral  tribes  were 
thrown  into  the  peninsula.  They,  too,  believed 
themselves  to  be  born  of  the  earth.  They 
were  indigcnoas.  Thev  sprang  from  the  glebe. 
The  story  of  migrations  and  tribal  vicissitudes 
was  the  invention  of  the  poets  of  later  ages, 
and  was  unknown  to  the  immediate  descend- 
ants of  those  great  ancestors  who  were  said  to 
have  come  from  foreign  shores. 

The  most  ancient  people  of  the  Italian  ]ie- 
niusula  were  the  Pklasgians — that  jirimitive 
stock  of  mankind  which  seems  to  have  been 
diffused  in  the  most  ancient  times  through  the 
whole  of  Southern  Europe.  This  race  consti- 
tutes the  substratum  of  all  succeeding  popula- 
tions. Beneath  the  I'lubrian  and  Oscan  crust, 
beneath  the  oldest  Hellenic  colonies  of  the 
south  of  Italy,  is  spread  the  work  of  this  j>re- 
historic   peo])le.      Tlio   TNOuhj^io   sl-M-k    witlial. 
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itself  perhaps  an  elder  sister  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  races,  seems  to  liave  had  an  unfortunate 
career.  They  were  ground  hetween  tlie  ujjper 
and  nether  millstones  of  the  barbarians  and 
the  Hellenes. 

In  Italy,  however,  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
the  foundations  of  religion,  of  property,  and 
of  law  were  laid  by  the  Pelasgians  at  a  time 
long  anterior  to  the  advent  of  the  Latins.  At 
this  epoch  these  people  appear  to  have  been 
scattered  from  Etruria  to  the  Bosphorus.  In 
the  Greek  states  of  Argolis,  Attica,  and  Ar- 
cadia, in  the  south-western  part  of  Central 
Italy,  and  even  in  Spain,  the  Pelasgic  monu- 
ments have  survived  every  vicissitude.  INfon- 
Btrous  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  built  iuto  massive 
walls  which  the  ages  have  not  been  able  to 


believed — by  Jason,  the  Pelasgic  god  of  med- 
icine; and  it  is  thought  that  the  adjacent 
towns  of  Herculaneuni,  Pompeii,  and  Marcina 
were  founded  under  similar  auspices,  ui  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber  the  towns  of  Tibur  an(I 
Falerii  had  an  Argive — probably  a  Pelasgic — 
origin. 

In  Etruria  there  were  said  to  be  twelve 
Pelasgian  cities,  and  in  the  country  south  of 
the  Tiber  twelve  others.  The  names  of  these 
settlements  are  in  many  instances  the  same  as 
those  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.'  A  like 
identity  is  noticeable  in  the  ancient  local 
names  of  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Cen- 
tral Greece,  the  eastern  shores  of  the  ^gean, 
and  the  Italian  peninsula  —  a  circumstance 
which  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way 
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shatter,  bear  witness  here  and  there  to  the 
presence  and  work  of  a  race  worthy  of  some- 
thing better  than  oblivion. 

Nearly  all  the  coasts  of  Italy  were  held  by 
the  Pelasgians.  It  is  believed  that  most  of 
the  colonies  came  from  Arcadia.  Of  this  class 
were  the  peoples  known  as  CEnotrians  and 
Peucentiaus.  Another  group  were  the  Tyrr- 
henian Pelasgi,  thought  to  have  been  from 
Asia  Minor.  These  founded  the  towns  of 
Coere,  Tarquinii,  Ravenna,  and  Spina — the 
latter  being  on  the  site  of  Venice.  On  the 
coast  of  Latium  the  Argi\  c-  Pelasgians  obtained 
a  foothold.  Here  were  built  the  town  of 
Ardea,  with  its  King  Turuus,  and  Antium, 
fcundcd  by  his  brother.  Rome  itself  was 
originally  a  Pelasgic  set^.lement.  Near  the 
modern  Salerno  the  ancient  temple  of  the 
Argive  Juno  was  built — if  tradition  may  be 


than  by  the  early  distribution  of  the  Pelasgic 
race  over  all  those  widely  distant  regions. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  dispersion  of  this 
primitive  people ;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  planted  in  all  their  colonies  the  seeds  of 
law,  of  property,  and  of  religion  ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  other  fact  that  they  built  in  Argos  and 
Etruria  those  eternal  ramparts  of  hewn  stone 
over  which  all  succeeding  generations  have 
clambered  and  all  revolutions  have  swept  in 
vain,  yet  the  race  itself  perished  and  disap- 
peared from  history.     There  is  no  example  of 

'  Tlie  oritrinal  identity  of  the  Pelasgians  with 
the  Gipeco-Italic  family  is  strongly  indicated  in 
such  f.icts  as  that  mentioned  in  the  text.  Thus 
the  twelve  Etruscan  and  twelve  Latin  towns  of 
the  Pelasgi  correspond  with  the  twelve  townships 
into  which  Attica  was  divided,  as  well  as  with  the 
twelve  Ionian,  twelve  .^Eolic,  and  twelve  Doric 
cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
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a  more  complete  destruction.  The  Cyclopean 
ruins  are  tlu-ir  only  mouument.  The  Greek 
historians,  wlieii  referring  to  them,  do  so  in  a 
tone  of  contempt  and  hatred;  and  the  few 
traditions  which  are  thus  left  on  record  of  the 
primitive  people  are  unfavorable  to  their  char- 
acter. Dark  deeds  of  blood  are  vaguely  hinted 
at.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the  women  of  Lem- 
nos  strangled  all  their  husbands  in  a  single 
night;  also  that  Phocian  prisoners  were  stoned 
to  death  by  the  people  of  Argylla. 

Such  references,  however,  are  but  another 
example  of  the  proverbial  dislike  displayed  by 
warlike  tribes  towards  the  primitive  agricultu- 
ral and  pastoral  peoples  whom  they  displace. 
The  Pelasgiaus  were  of  precisely  this  peaceable 
type.  They  worshiped  the  subterrene  gods 
■who  give  the  wealth  of  the  field  and  the  mine. 
They  loved  the  earth  for  its  gold  and  its  corn. 
The  worship  of  the  dragons,  the  serpent-gods, 
the  great  and  violent  agents  of  transformation 
and  destruction,  such  as  the  wind,  the  storm, 
the  fire,  seemed  to  them  the  worship  of  magi- 
cians rather  than  of  men. 

The  peace-loving  and  industrious  Pelasgians 
were  assailed  with  merciless  severity  by  the 
warlike  races  coming  from  the  East.  It  seemed 
also  that  nature  became  hostile.  About  the 
time  when  Italy  was  invaded  by  the  new  peo- 
ples tliere  were  earthquakes  in  divers  places. 
Volcanic  eruptions  made  the  land  a  terror. 
Severe  droughts  parched  the  fields  into  dust 
and  stubble.  Tlieu  the  priests  told  the  Pelas- 
gians that  their  promise  to  give  a  tenth  of  all 
they  had  to  the  gods  had  not  been  fulfilled, 
for  the  tenth  of  the  children  had  lieen  .spared. 
Then  human  nature  revolted.  The  Pelasgi 
gave  uj)  in  despair  and  scattered  into  foreign 
lauds.  They  were  pursued,  taken,  made  into 
slaves.  So  did  the  people  of  Central  Greece 
to  those  who  came  within  their  ])owcr.  So  did 
the  Hellenes  who  settled  in  Magna  Gra'cia  to 
the  native  population  of  Qi^notria.  So  did  the 
invaders  of  the  western  coast  to  those  whom 
they  found  in  T^atium  and  Ktrnria.  It  tlius 
happened  that  tliat  portimi  of  the  original 
population  of  Italy  which  did  not  fly  into  for- 
eign parts  was  gradually  absorbed  by  the  con- 
quering tribes  of  Oscans  and  Urabriaus  and 
Latins. 


The  next  stage  in  the  ethnic  history  of  the 
ancient  Italy  is  that  wliich  considers  the  races 
last  mentioned.  The  relations  of  the  Umbrians 
to  the  Pelasgi,  whether  they  were  or  were  not 
themselves  Pelasgic  in  their  origin  or  kinship, 
can  never  perhaps  be  ascertained.  Certain  it 
is  that  in  the  earliest  times  those  people  were 
spread  from  sea  to  sea  in  the  northern  part  of 
Central  Italy,  and  were  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  district  of  country  which  after- 
wards retained  their  name.  There  are  many 
traditions  of  their  power  and  greatness.  By 
and  by,  however,  the  Etruscans  on  the  west 
began  to  make  conquests,  and  are  said  to  have 
taken  three  hundred  Umbrian  towns.  The 
territorial  limits  of  the  parent  state  were  thus 
greatly  curtailed,  and  the  Umbrians  were 
finally  confined  to  the  country  east  of  the 
Apennines. 

The  science  of  language  has  shown  conclu- 
sively that  the  Umbrians  were  of  the  same 
family  with  the  other  Italic  races — the  Oscans, 
the  Latins,  and  the  Etruscans.  It  appears 
that  the  celebrated  tribe  of  the  Sabines  was 
Umbrian  in  its  origin.  Indeed,  the  territory 
of  these  hardy  mountaineers  was  originally  a 
part  of  the  parent  state.  It  is  also  known  that 
the  Senonian  Gauls,  inhabiting  the  shores  of 
the  upper  Adriatic,  expelled  the  Umbrians 
from  a  portion  of  the  territory  which  they  had 
originally  occupied  in  that  region,  thus  further 
curtailing  their  original  territory. 

After  the  Ivomans  began  their  bold  career, 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Umbrians  beyond 
the  Ciminian  forest.  The  relations  of  the  two 
people  were  at  fii-st  friendly,  but  afterwards, 
when  Rome  was  engaged  in  the  Etruscan  war, 
a  portion  of  the  Umbrian  tribes — which  seem 
withal  to  have  had  no  common  government — 
took  sides  with  the  Etruscans,  and  were  thus 
with  the  other  enemies  of  Koine  involved  in  a 
common  ruin.  As  soon  as  Etruria  was  subju- 
gated the  consul  Fabius  turned  his  anns  against 
the  remaining  tribi's,  and  the  whole  territory 
was,  in  a  brief  period,  obliged  to  yield  to 
Roman  domination. 

The  second  of  these  ancient  peoples  of 
Italy  was  the  Erar  cans.  Iheir  language  and 
institutions  were  quite  strongly  discriminated 
from  those  of  the  Umbrians,  the  Oscans,  and 
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the  Latins.  No  problem  in  mwlern  scholar- 
ship has  more  exorcised  the  iugeuiiity  of  the 
learned  than  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Etruscan  nation.  By  the  ancients  this  peoi)le 
was  regarded  as  of  Lydian  origin ;  but  that 
hypothesis,  of  which  the  Father  of  History  is 
himself  the  author,  has  been  either  abandoned 
or  modified  by  moilern  scholars.  The  Herod- 
otian  tradition  is  to  the  effect  that  Atys,  king 
of  Lydia,  had  two  sons,  Lydus  and  Tyreenus, 
the  former  of  whom  gave  his  name  to  the  jia- 
ternal  dominions,  and  the  latter,  being  driven 
forth  by  a  famine,  migrated  with  a  portion  of 
the  people,  and  landing  on  the  western  coast 
of  Italy,  in  what  was  then  the  territory  of  the 
Umbriaus,  began  a  conquest  of  the  country. 
The  colonists  were  first  known  as  Tyrseni,  and 
afterwards  as  Etruscans. 

Without  presuming  to  decide  the  worth  or 
worthlessness  of  this  tradition,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  recent  researches  in  the  sciences  of 
language  and  history  have  shown  almost  con- 
clusively that  the  Etruscans  were  a  composite 
or  mixed  people.  It  aj)pears  that  in  Southern 
Etruria  the  old  Pelasgic  race  continued  to  oc- 
cupy the  country,  and  in  their  descendants 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  more  recent  Etrus- 
can population.  Just  as  the  Pelasgians  of 
CEnotria,  or  Southern  Italy,  remained  as  a  sub- 
ject race,  to  be  assimilated  by  the  Hellenes  of 
Magna  Grijecia — just  as  the  same  substratum 
of  population  was  first  overrun  and  then  ab- 
sorbed by  the  colony  of  ^neas — so  in  Etruria 
the  old  Pelasgic  stock  was  blended  with  the 
invading  people  and  gradually  lost  under  their 
domination.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  tlie 
invaders  in  this  instance  came  from  the  north, 
that  they  retained  their  own  language,  though 
in  a  modified  form,  as  well  as  their  religious 
institutions,  but  received  the  arts  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  people  whom  they  subdued.  Nor 
must  the  third  element  in  the  Etruscan  popu- 
lation be  omitted  from  the  discussion.  As  said 
■above,  the  Umbrians  for  a  long  period  included 
Etruria  within  their  dominions.  The  ruling 
class  was  thus  Umbrian  in  character,  and  grad- 
ually influenced  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
especially  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  ter- 
ritory. It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  all  of  the  movements  here  described  oc- 


curred at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  begin- 
nings of  authentic  history. 

After  the  invading  Tyrseni,  or  Etruscans, 
had  once  permanently  established  their  author- 
ity in  the  country  the  state  rapidly  rose  to 
influence  and  power.  Before  the  period  of 
Roman  dominion  the  fame  of  Etruria  widely 
exten<led  both  by  land  and  sea.  They  gave 
their  name  to  the  western  ocean,  which  was 
thenceforth  known  as  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Tuscan 
Sea.  They  extended  their  authority  beyond 
the  Apennines,  and  carried  their  settlemeuta 
into  the  valley  of  the  Padus  as  far  as  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Alps.  Here,  again,  we  have  the 
unmistakable  marks  of  tradition,  for  the  cities 
of  Etruria  j)roper  were  twelve  in  number,  and 
so  also  Avere  the  colonies  beyond  the  Apennines. 
On  the  south,  also,  the  Etruscans  succeeded  in 
extending  their  authority  as  far  as  the  limits 
of  Campania,  and  on  this  part  of  the  coast  the 
traditional  twelve  cities  were  likewise  founded. 
Of  these,  it  is  believed  that  the  principal  were 
Capua,  Nola,  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Mar- 
ciua,  all  of  which  are  conceded  to  have  had  an 
Etruscan  or  Pelasgic  origin. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  territorial  limits 
of  Etruria  were  thus  widened  the  vigor  of  her 
people  was  rapidly  gaining  the  ascendency  at 
sea.  The  Tyrrhenians  became  a  race  of  bold 
and  hardy  navigators.  They  fitted  out  great 
navies,  both  for  commerce  and  for  war.  The 
people,  especially  of  Southern  Etruria,  became 
seafaring  in  their  habits.  Having  acquired 
the  supremacy  in  the  Western  seas,  they  turned 
their  prows  to  the  East,  and  competed  for  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  -^llgean  islands.  They 
established  colonies  in  Corsica,  which  after- 
ward fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  it  has  even  been  maintained  that  some  of 
the  most  ancient  settlements  of  Sardinia  were 
of  Etru-scan  origin. 

The  position  of  the  city  of  Rome,  near  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Latium,  and  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  border  of  Etruria,  broi;ght  on 
an  early  conflict  between  the  two  peoples. 
Romulus  himself  engaged  in  war  with  the  Veil, 
just  across  the  Etruscan  line.  His  own  city 
was,  as  is  well  known,  made  up  of  a  composite 
and  not  very  select  population,  part  of  which 
was  of  Tuscan  origin.     The  Coelian  Hill  was 
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appropriated  to  this  class  of  the  people ;  aud  it 
is  a.  part  of  tradition  that  the  two  Tarquins 
owed  a  paii  of  tlieir  bad  fame  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  Etruscans.  The  fall  of  the  Veii 
was  the  first  stop — as  the  defeat,  in  B.  C.  283, 
<if  the  Etruscans  by  Fabius  Maxinuis  at  the 
A'adiraonian  Lake  was  the  last — in  the  work 
of  subjugating  Etruria  to  the  Romans. 

The  ue.Kt  of  the  ancient  Italian  peo^iles  re- 
quiring our  attention  were  the  Oscans,  called 
liy  the  Greeks  the  Opicians,  or  Ausones.  Their 
lirritory  adjoined  the  ciumtry  of  the  QEnotrians 
on  the  north,  and  embraced  Campania  as  its 
crntcr.  The  district,  however,  occupied  by 
the  Oscans  extended  northward  into  Latiura, 
and  eastward  across  the  peninsula.  The  peo- 
ple w-ere  thus  a  kind  of  central  race  in  Italy, 
having  the  Pelasgic  Q^notrians  on  the  south, 
and  the  Umbrians  and  Etruscans  on  the  north. 
From  the  Oscan  language  it  isdefinitelv  known 
that  the  original  tribe  had  a  close  race-affinity 
with  the  Latins.  The  two  tongues,  indeed,  are 
but  cognate  dialects  of  the  same  speech — a  fiict 
which  has  led  to  the  remark  of  Niebuhr  that 
if  a  single  book  written  in  the  Oscau  language 
had  been  preserved  we  should  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  deciphering  it. 

The  earliest  movement  of  the  Oscans  from 
then*  original  seats  appcara  to  have  been  their 
spreading  into  iSamnium.  To  what  extent  this 
country  was  subjugated  by  them  can  not  be 
certainly  known,  but  the  likelihood  is  that  they 
became,  and  continued  for  a  long  time,  the 
(loiiiinant  j)eople  of  that  state.  It  is  believed, 
moreover,  that  the  Volscians  and  the  .iEcjuiaus 
were  Oscan  tribes,  its  was  also  the  colony  at 
Reate,  which  afterward  descended  from  its  high- 
land j)osition  and  became  a  part  of  the  com- 
posite family  of  Latini. 

The  first  foreign  aggression  made  upon  the 
territory  of  the  Oscans  was  by  the  mountain 
tribe  of  the  .Saisinks.  According  to  tradition 
llicse  warlike  people  descended  U]iiiii  tlitir  more 
quiet  neighbors  of  Samuium,  and  easily  over- 
ran the  province.  They  were  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  the  people  whom  they  subdued,  but 
easily  kept  the  mastery  of  the  subject  district. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  exami)les  of  a  tribe  of 
conquerors  residing  among  the  conquered  and 
acquiring  their  language  and  habits.     By  this 


union  was  formed  the  race  of  the  Samnites, 
destined  to  bear  so  important  a  part  in  the  early 
history  of  Rome.  It  is  related,  however,  that 
the  governing  class  in  ancient  Samnium  was 
driven  out  by  the  Sabine  invasion,  and  that 
these  expelled  people,  retiring  into  Latiuni, 
combined  with  the  immigrant  Latini  to  form 
that  composite  body  of  population  known  as 
the  Latin  race.  It  should  also  be  remarked 
that  the  linguistic  changes  effected  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Oscan  Samnites  by  the  Sabines, 
and  the  union  of  the  Samuiau  language  with 
that  of  the  incomuig  Latini,  were  slight  and 
unimportant;  for  all  these  trilies  alike  spoke 
dialects  of  that  Grajco-Italic  speech  which  was 
diffused  through  all  the  West  as  far  as  the  bor- 
ders of  Hispania. 

It  is  proper  in  this  connection  to  add  a  few 
words  respecting  those  strong  primitive  tribes 
which  inhabited  the  hill-country  lying  east  of 
Latiuin  anil  Samnium.  The  most  important 
of  these  mountaineers  were  the  Sabines,  or  Sa- 
bellians.  The  original  seats  of  this  hardy  jieo- 
pie  were  in  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  central 
Apennines.  It  was  from  this  vantage  ground 
that,  as  we  have  just  seen,  they  descended  u])on 
and  expelled  the  Oscans  of  Samnium.  The 
center  of  Sabine  influence  was  thus  carried  to- 
wards the  west.  Several  of  the  surrounding 
nations  claimed  their  descent  from  the  people 
of  the  Sabine  Hills.  Thus  did  the  Piceni,  who 
in  historical  times  held  the  district  of  Picenum ; 
as  did  also  the  Peligui  and  the  Vestini — the 
latter,  indeed,  representing  themselves  as  an 
origiiud  Sabine  tribe.  It  has  oven  been  claimed 
that  the  more  celebrated  race  of  the  Frentani, 
occupying  the  large  and  valuable  territory  on 
the  Adriatic  coast,  north  of  the  >*;»!(r  of  It- 
aly, was  of  a  Samuite,  and,  therefore,  of  a  Sa- 
bine, origin.  Nor  do  some  ethnographers  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  that  the  Lucanians  were  the 
descendants  of  a  Samnite  colony,  planted  within 
lilt'  limits  of  ancient  Qi^notria.  Thus  were  the 
Sabines  distributed  from  the  frontier  of  Um- 
bria  and  Etruria  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentnm  and  the  borders  of  Bruttium. 

That  Italian  people,  however,  with  whom  his- 
tory is  most  concei-ned,  were  the  great  nice  of 
the  Latins.  All  the  ancient  authors  are  agreed 
in  rciranling  them  as  a  tribe  distinct  from  the 
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Volscians  and  ^quians  on  the  one  haml,  and 
from  the  Etruscans  and  Sahinos  on  the  other. 
The  ohl  writei-s  also  agree  that  the  Latini  were 
a  mixed  people,  and  not  the  descendants  of  a 
single  trihe.  Tradition  records  in  what  man- 
ner the  mixture  was  effected.  Father  yEneas, 
prince  of  Troy,  son  of  Anchises  and  Venus, 
fled  from  the  ruins  of  the  city  which  had  just 
been  sacked  by  Agamemnon  and  his  Greeks, 
and  taking  his  father,  his  son,  and  a  company 
of  refugees,  escaped  into  foreign  lands.  After 
seven  years  of  wandering  the  colony  came,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  fate,  to  the  shores  of  La- 
tium.  Here  the  native  tribes — the  aborigines, 
so  called  by  the  Latin  authors — were  ruled  by 
their  king,  Latinus.  With  him  ^neas,  led  on 
by  the  promise  that  he  should  become  the 
founder  of  a  great  state  and  nation,  went  to 
war.  Latinus  was  killed,  and  his  subjects  in- 
corporated with  the  immigrant  pcojile.  To 
make  the  union  secure,  and  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  the  conquered .  tribe,  uEneas  married 
Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  thus  recog- 
nizing the  royalty  of  the  native  line.  The 
combined  people  became  the  Latini.  lulus, 
son  of  the  great  Trojan  leader,  founded  Lavin- 
ium.  He  became  king  of  Alba,  and  from  him 
were  Romulus  and  Remus  descended. 

This  tradition  is  further  elaborated  by  Cato 
and  Varro,  who  make  the  population  already 
existing  in  Latium  previously  to  the  Trojan 
immigration  to  have  been  itself  a  mixed  race. 
By  these  authors  it  is  stated  that  the  aborigi- 
nal Pelasgic  tribes  had  been  conquered  by  a 
race  which  came  down  from  the  Central  Apen- 
nines. The  old  people  were  called  the  Siculi, 
and  the  new  were  these  leading  Samnites,  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  own  territories  by 
the  Sabines,  as  already  narrated.  With  the 
lapse  of  time  a  union  of  the  dominant  and 
subject  tribes  in  Latium  was  effected ;  and 
this  composite  people  was  in  its  turn  amalga- 
mated with  the  Trojan  colonists  to  form  those 
Latini  who  were  the  principal  actors  in  the 
drama  of  early  Rome. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  Latin  race  was 
composed  of  two  principal  elements,  both  of 
an  unmistakable  Aryan,  or  Indo-European  or- 
igin. Of  the  two  peoples  that  combined  to 
lonstitute  the  Latins,  the  one  was  allied  by 


race  affinity  to  the  Grreco-Pelasgic  family,  and 
the  other  with  the  Oscau  or  primitive  Italic 
stock ;  but  both  were  traceable,  albeit  by  dif- 
ferent routes,  to  the  same  Asiatic  source.  Wliat- 
ever  may  be  the  value  of  the  various  tradi- 
tions, how  far  soever  from  the  truth  the  fic- 
tions of  the  credulous  historians  and  poets  of 
the  classical  ages  may  fall  from  an  actual  solu- 
tion of  the  prehistoric  problems  of  the  Roman 
race,  certain  it  is  that  this  great  people  had 
an  origin  in  common  with  the  Greeks  and  the 
Celts,  the  Persians  and  the  Hindus.  They 
were  all  Aryan  and  all  descended  from  that 
va-st  fountain  of  human  power  and  enterprise, 
the  old  Bactrian  homestead  of  all  the  Indo- 
Europic  peoples. 

The  first  conquest  made  by  the  Latins  was 
that  of  the  Rutuli.  These  were  a  prehistoric 
tribe  living  in  Latium  at  the  time  of  the  Tro- 
jan immigration.  Their  capital  town  was  Ar- 
dea,  a  colony  established  at  a  very  early  jieriod 
by  Pelasgian  Argives.  It  is  said  by  Niebuhr 
to  have  been  the  chief  maritime  city  of  Latium 
in  the  times  preceding  the  coming  of  iEueas. 
The  Latins  made  war  upon  the  Rutuli,  and  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  latter,  a  peaceable 
people,  should  have  been  overcome  by  the 
descendants  of  Eastern  warriors.  From  the 
first,  .^neas  and  his  successors  adopted  the 
policy  of  incorporating  the  subjugated  tribes 
with  the  Latins.  Bj'  this  means  the  process 
of  race-composition  was  carried  on  to  an  ex- 
tent not  often  equaled  in  the  beginnings  of 
national  history.  In  a  short  time  there  was 
grouped  about  Alba  Longa  a  confederation  of 
friendly  cities.  Finally,  the  capital  town  was 
destroyed  and  its  people  removed  to  Rome. 
With  that  event  the  supremacy  previously 
claimed  and  exercised  by  Alba  was  transferred 
to  the  new  city  on  the  Tiber.  The  other  Latin 
cities,  however,  were  slow  to  recognize  the 
leadership  of  the  ambitious  town  of  Romulus, 
and  made  a  league  to  prevent  the  usurpation. 
This  alliance  was  supported  by  the  people 
known  as  Prisci  Latini,  that  is.  Ancient  Latins — 
an  appellation  which  may  have  owed  its  origin 
to  the  fact  that  those  who  composed  the  league 
supported  the  old  regime  rather  than  the  as- 
sumptions advanced  by  the  early  kings  of 
Rome. 
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For  generations  not  a  few  the  claims  of 
the  Latin  cities  to  be  iudepeudent  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Romulus  were  maintained  with  va- 
rying success  uutil  at  last,  in  B.  C  493,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  parties  by 
■which  an  alliance  on  terras  of  equality  was  ef- 
fected and  the  conditions  of  peace  determined 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  From  this  date 
the  consolidated  race  was  known  as  Roman, 
but  the  term  Latin  has  ever  been  retained  as 
the  name  of  the  sonorous  and  powerful  lan- 
guage which  was  destined  to  reverberate  from 
the  Forum  and  become  the  depository  of  law 
for  all  civilized  nations. 

Such  is  a  brief  general  sketch  of  the  vari- 
ous races  which  contributed  to  populate  the 
Italian  peninsula.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Rome  the  primitive  nations  were  first  con- 
quered and  then  unified.  A  national  type 
was  established.  The  peojde  became  Romans. 
In  the  distant  states  —  Calabria,  Bruttium, 
Liguria,  Venetia — the  provincial  character  re- 
mained ;  but  the  distinction  between  these 
provincial  populations  and  the  Romans  of  La- 
tium  was  nothing  more  than  that  which  has 
always  obtained  between  the  capital  district 
and  the  outskirts  of  a  great  state.  It  remains 
to  notice  briefly  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  qualities  exhibited  by  this  race  in  the 
days  of  its  grandeur. 

The  Roman  character  was  one  of  great 
strength.  Its  outlines  are  strongly  marked; 
the  features  are  unmistakable.  The  Assyrians 
have  been  called  the  Romans  of  the  East. 
With  equal  propriety  the  Romans  may  be 
called  the  As.syriaus  of  the  West.  In  both 
races  there  was  the  same  robustness.  In  both, 
vigor  predominated  over  delicacy.  Whether 
in  himself  or  in  his  work  the  Roman  had  an 
excess  of  naked  brawn.  The  profile  of  his 
activity  is  striking  in  every  feature.  After 
two  thousand  years  the  word  Roman,  as  ajv 
l)liod  to  human  character  and  endeavor,  is 
still  spelled  with  a  capitnl:  the  reference  is  to 
the  race  rather  than  to  the  idea.  It  im))lies 
the  possession  of  those  coarse,  strong  qualities 
of  personality  which  nuike  up  in  force  what 
they  lack  in  refinement. 

The  Roman  was  intensely  practical.  He 
was  a  man  of  business.     His  heroes  were  men 


of  business.  He  looked  to  results.  There  was 
always  an  end  in  view — an  aim  to  his  en- 
deavor. Ideal  pursuits  were  left  to  others. 
He  was  a  man  without  a  reverie.  His  life 
was  one  of  gain  or  loss.  Each  day  told  in 
some  way  upon  the  question  at  issue.  It  either 
carried  him  further  from  his  object  or  brought 
him  near  to  the  goal.  Not  that  the  end  sought 
was  always  worthy.  Not  that  the  struggle  was 
always  noble,  or  the  work  always  done  in 
honor.  It  was  sufficient  that  the  affair  should 
be  undertaken  with  vigor  and  prosecuted  with 
success.  The  outcome  must  justify  the  begin- 
ning. It  was  business.  Take  the  case  of 
iEnea.s.  How  little  ideal !  How  devoid  of 
sentiment  I  What  an  abominable  lover!  Di- 
do's love  had  no  more  effect  on  him  than  on  a 
man  of  terra  cotta.  His  business  called  him 
away.  He  must  go  over  to  Latium  and  kill 
Turnus  and  build  a  town !  Such  was  the  hero 
created  by  the  epic  muse  of  the  Augustan 
Age,  and  the  Romans  thought  him  admirable! 

The  man  of  the  Tiber  was  little  susceptible 
to  impressions.  He  was  a  cause  rather  than 
an  effect.  The  verb  of  his  daily  life  was  never 
in  the  passive,  ^^'hen  he  said  jxaiiM  mc  there 
was  some  good  cause,  some  sudden  softening 
of  the  season  or  fatal  reverse  of  fortune. 
Nature  impressed  him  but  little.  How  seldom 
are  the  skies  and  the  stars  referred  to  in  the 
poems  of  Horace !  AVhat  has  he  to  say  of  the 
birds  and  the  flowers?  One  can  well  imagine 
that  when  the  Apulian  bard  sings  of  the 
flood  that  carried  the  fishes  into  the  top  of 
the  elm,  he  would  fain  have  had  them  for  his 
breakfast. 

The  Latin  literature  reflects  but  faintly  the 
harmonies  of  nature,  the  wondei-s  of  cloud 
and  sky,  the  grandeur  of  the  universe.  That 
second  sight,  which  seeing  behind  the  imper- 
fect outlines  of  natural  forms  the  ideal  of  the 
thing  more  beautiful  becomes  the  creative 
genius  of  poetry,  was  wanting  in  the  Roman 
bards.  They  sang  of  life  and  manners,  of 
politics  and  the  state,  of  commerce  and  of  war. 
But  those  sentiments  which  are  born  of  dream 
and  reverie  found  but  a  feeble  echo  on  the 
harp-strings  of  the  bards  of  Rome. 

Prominent  among  the  mental  characteristics 
of  the  Roman  should  be  mentioned   his  reto- 
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hdeness  of  purpose.  He  was  capable  of  pur- 
suiug  his  object  with  unwavering  steadfastness 
and  persistency.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  two  characters  more  unlike,  as  it 
respects  continuity  of  purpose,  than  those  of 
the  Roman  and  the  Greek.  The  latter  was 
fickle  and  vacillating.  AVhat  he  could  not 
undertake  at  once  and  comjilete  with  eclat 
and  enthusia.>ini,  ho  hesitated  to  enter  upon  at 
all.  Like  the  modern  Parisian,  he  was  the 
victim  of  all  the  winds  that  blew.  He  shouted 
in  victory,  and  wailed  in  defeat.  He  was  ca- 
pable of  the  most  ecstatic  elevation  of  feeling 
in  one  moment,  and  the  most  dismal  depres- 
sion of  spirits  in  the  next.  Not  so  the  Roman. 
He  took  the  buffetings  of  fortune  with  the 
same  unwavering  mood  with  which  he  received 
the  intelligence  of  triiiin[ili.  It  was  not  apathy, 
not  inipassivenes-s,  but  that  iron  resolution 
which  enabled  him  to  bear  the  ills  and  calam- 
ities of  life,  and  to  give  to  those  who  witnessed 
his  demeanor  slight  sign  of  disappointment, 
and  none  at  all  of  despair.  The  history  of 
those  long-continued  wars  by  which  the  Romans 
became  the  masters  first  of  Italy  and  then  of 
the  world,  is,  for  the  indomitable  persistency 
with  which  they  were  renewed  and  prosecuted 
until  opposition  could  no  longer  lift  its  head, 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
To  the  Roman  no  defeat  was  final.  He  re- 
newed the  conflict.  Reverses  meant  no  more 
than  delay.  The  besieged  town  was  only  seem- 
ingly impregnable.  The  hostile  army  had  only 
the  appearance  of  defiance.  The  foreign  nation 
was  invincible  only  for  a  season.  If  one  gen- 
eral could  not  conquer,  another  could.  If  one 
army — one  fleet  was  annihilated,  another  rose 
in  its  stead.  Mountains,  rivers,  the  broad 
expanse  of  ocean,  the  trackless  waste  of  desert 
sand — what  though  all  these  interposed  between 
the  Roman  and  hij  purpose?  His  resolution 
grew  by  the  encounter  with  obstacles.  North, 
south,  east,  and  .vest,  he  urged  his  way  against 
opposition  that  would  have  appeared  appalling 
to  a  less  defiant  spirit.  He  came  to  consider 
himself  the  man  of  destiny.  His  city  and  his 
state  had  been  assured  to  his  ancestors  by  the 
gods.  The  will  of  the  deities  was  supreme. 
Fate  could  not  be  reversed.  The  City  of  the 
Seven  Hills  was  decreed  to  be  the  mistress  of 


the  world.  AVhy  should  a  race  that  knew 
it.self  to  be  the  coadjutors  of  the  sui)ernal  powers 
falter  in  its  onward  march  or  quail  before  the 
pitiful  array  of  enemies?  In  the  early  career 
of  the  Roman  people  there  was  something  of 
that  resolution,  born  of  a  belief  in  destiny, 
which  marked  the  course  of  the  Mohammedans 
in  the  seventh  century. 

The  ambition  of  the  Roman  reached  to  the 
horizon.  He  hungered  for  j)ower,  and  what 
he  desired  he  strove  for.  The  Roman  race 
was  flung  upon  what  was  then  the  western 
frontier  of  the  world.  Civilization,  refinement, 
lu.vury,  these  lay  to  the  east.  The  AVest  was 
surrounded  with  barbarism.  To  create  a  new 
world  greater  than  the  old,  to  build  the  ram- 
parts of  an  imperishable  state,  to  make  that 
state  triumphant  over  her  foes,  to  conquer 
great  nations,  to  grind  into  dust  and  servi- 
tude whatever  opposed  the  onward  progress — 
such  was  the  dream  of  the  man  who  made  his 
home  by  the  Tiber.  The  great  generals  of 
the  Republic  fought  to  make  Rome  glorious. 
It  was  their  ambition  to  spread  the  renown  of 
the  Latin  race  to  the  borders  of  the  world,  and 
to  ride  proudly  at  the  head  of  the  triuinjih, 
bringing  trains  of  captives  into  the  Imperial 
City. 

Coupled  with  this  ambition  was  vanity. 
The  Roman  people  were  vain,  rather  than 
proud.  One  may  well  be  astonished  at  the 
existence  of  such  a  quality  in  such  a  race.  As 
a  general  rule,  there  was  no  flattery  or  adula- 
tion which  Roman  greed  was  not  ready  to 
swallow.  The  egotism  of  the  average  man  of 
the  city  was  as  inordinate  as  it  was  obtrusive. 
Hardly  one  of  the  great  Romans  was  free  from 
the  vice  of  personal  vanity.  They  were  vain 
of  their  deeds,  vain  of  their  name,  vain  of  their 
rank,  vain  of  themselves.  Cicero  was  as  self- 
conceited  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  in  one 
of  such  ample  talents  and  learning.  He  con- 
sidered his  own  eloquence  as  something  mar- 
velous. He  was  as  much  concerned  about  his 
periods  as  about  the  Catilinarian  Conspiracy. 
Hardly  could  he  address  the  Senate  without 
referring  to  his  title  of  Father  of  his  Country. 
He  would  keep  his  countrymen  reminded  that 
that  august  degree  had  been  conferred  on 
him  by  Cato !     The  greatness  of  Julius  Caesar 
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but  half  redeems  the  pages  of  the  Gallic  War 
from  the  charge  of  inordinate  vanity.  Even 
if  the  book  had  been  written  by  another,  it 
would  apiK'ar  vainglorious  in  its  praises  of  the 
commanding  general.  The  name  of  Caesar 
blazes  on  every  page.  In  battle,  according  to 
his  own  report,  he  was  both  leader  and  host. 
('(.Esari  omnia  nno  tempore  erant  agenda,  says  that 
distinguished  author  of  his  own  part  in  the 
conflict  with  the  Nervii.  "  Ciesar  had  every 
thing  to  do  at  once.  He  had  to  bring  out  the 
Standard,  to  sound  the  trumpet,  to  call  back 
some  soldiers  who  had  gone  too  far  to  the  front, 
to  draw  up  the  battle  line,  to  exhort  his  men, 
to  give  the  signal  for  fight."  In  all  this  there 
appeared  no  immodesty  either  to  the  general 
himself  or  to  his  countrymen.  How  unlike 
is  the  narrative  to  that  given  by  Xenophou  of 
the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks! 

The  Roman  was  a  man  of  rvar.  His  an- 
cestor Romulus  was  begotten  by  JIars,  the 
Bruiser.  Remus,  who  had  in  him  some  of  his 
mother's  tenderness,  was  beaten  to  death  with 
f\.  club.  The  fratricide  became  the  founder  of 
the  city.  Like  ancestor,  like  descendant.  From 
the  first  there  was  blood  on  the  escutcheon.  It 
was  a  famous  band  of  robbers  gathered  there 
on  the  Capitol  Hill.  They  built  and  fought. 
They  spoiled  their  neighbors.  They  took  what 
they  could,  and  then  took  the  remainder. 
Compunction  there  was  none.  To  feel  remorse 
was  to  be  a  woman.  To  kill  was  necessary. 
The  reeking  battle-field  with  its  thousands  of 
dead  but  whetted  the  appetite  for  more.  War 
was  a  business.  Peace  was  tame.  The  sword 
was  the  principal  thing. 

Another  quality  of  the  Roman  mind,  which 
has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  world,  was 
its  love  of  order  and  unity.  Antiquity  was 
chaotic.  Greece  reigned  by  art,  not  by  order. 
The  Greek  mind  seemed  incapable  of  enter- 
taining a  vast  and  orderly  scheme.  There  was 
local  brilliancy,  but  the  stars  swung  loose  in 
space  and  had  no  center.  We  see  the  mighty 
intelligence  of  Pericles,  of  Plato,  of  Demos- 
thenes, struggling  on  with  little  ai)preciation 
of  a  cosmos  in  human  society.  Institutions 
remained  isolated.  There  was  much  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  none  of  the  state. 

Social  order  came  by  evolution.     It  was  in 
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Rome  that  this  great  fact  first  appeared.  Al- 
exander may  have  entertained  the  concept,  but 
his  ambition  overleaped  itself.  He  scattered 
the  Greek  language  and  culture.  His  suc- 
cessors brought  back  the  arts  and  culture  of 
the  East.  But  society  remained  chaotic.  In- 
deed, there  never  was  a  time  when  in  the  most 
enlightened  parts  of  the  world  disorder  more 
reigned  than  in  the  epoch  succeeding  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  left  for  the 
Roman  to  build  on  orderly  principles  the  first 
great  state.  His  lawgivers  were  not  of  the 
type  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus.  The  sages  of  the 
Eternal  City  were  a  Senate  of  equals.  They 
were  the  fathers  of  society.  The  Roman  law 
greiv.  It  was  an  objective  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends.  Greek  legislation  was  for  the  greater 
part  ideal.  The  Lycurgian  statutes  were  wholly, 
and  the  Solonian  for  the  greater  part,  evolved 
out  of  the  consciousness  of  their  respective 
authors.  With  far  less  intellectual  acuteness, 
the  Romans  were  the  better  law-makers.  Un- 
der their  enactments  society'  became  a  body 
politic.  Unity  was  attained.  The  fierce  broils 
of  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians  did  not 
send  their  disquieting  influences  deep  enough 
to  disturb  the  fundamental  principles  of  order 
in  the  state.  Around  this  central  fact  the 
municipality  of  Rome  became  a  government, 
having  its  functions  and  adaptations.  Around 
this  all  Latium,  and  then  all  Italy,  was  cen- 
tralized. The  Roman  race  attained  solidarity. 
Even  the  subject  nations,  while  hating  the 
stern  power  by  which  they  had  been  subdued, 
fastened  themselves  to  it,  and  ultimately  came 
to  look  upon  the  great  unit  as  a  shield  against 
barbarism. 

It  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  world 
that  such  a  political  power  should  exist.  The 
commonplace  grandeur  of  the  Roman  mind 
was  of  precisely  the  kind  and  tlcgrce  to  grap- 
ple with  the  problem  of  government.  It  i-ose 
to  the  level  of  politics,  but  not  to  the  level 
of  philosophy.  The  epoch  had  dawned  when 
a  good  lawyer  was  more  necessary  than  a  great 
thinker;  when  stability  with  liberty  was  better 
than  chaos  with  freedom.  This  necessity  was 
supplied  by  Rome.  She  gave  the  civilization 
of  practicality,  of  adaptation,  of  solid  construc- 
tion, which  promised  durability  to  civil  insti- 
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tutions  and  order  to  society.  The  government 
which  was  thus  contrived  and  the  laws  which 
sprang  into  existence  under  these  conditions 
had  in  them  the  elements  of  perpetuity;  and 


In  moral  qualities  the  Romans  were  not 
unlike  the  Greeks.  A  fair  consideration,  how- 
ever,  of  the   relative  characters  of  the   two 

races   would    concede   the    suprrioiity   to   the 


FLOWER  GIKL  OF  KOME. 


although  the  repose  of  mankind  was  postponed 
to  remote  ages  and  distant  climes,  yet  far  more 
than  ever  before  were  the  conditions  of  social 
melioration  secured  under  the  ausj)ices  of  the 
liloman  race. 


former.  In  the  earlier  times  of  the  Republic, 
though  there  was  much  savage  barbarity  dis- 
played by  her  people,  yet  were  the  sterling 
virtues  at  such  a  premium  as  to  merit  the 
praise  which  has  been  bestowed  by  succeeding 
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generations.  The  craft  and  subtlety  of  the 
Grecian  character  were  generally  despised  by 
the  early  Romans.  True  it  is,  that  when  the 
interests  of  the  Republic  seemed  to  be  imper- 
iled, the  reasons  which  the  conscience  of  Rome 
discovered  for  adopting  a  given  course  of  con- 
duct were  frequently  of  a  sort  which  could 
not  be  defended  in  a  court  of  genuine  morality. 
But  the  Senate  of  Rome  never  openly  avowed 
an  immoral  principle  of  action.  The  con- 
science of  the  Republic  would  deceive  itself 
with  casuistrj'  and  false  precedents ;  but  the 
thing  resolved  on,  when  once  the  question  had 
been  decided,  was,  thenceforth,  defended  as 
both  right  and  expedient.  Nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  fatal  facility  ^vith  which  the 
Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  justifying  the 
means  by  the  ends  found  a  frequent  lodgment 
in  the  Roman  mind.  Perhaps,  the  practical- 
ity of  the  people  of  Latiuni  led  them  to  the 
conviction  that  an  honorable  course  in  the 
transaction  of  affairs  was,  in  the  long  run, 
more  expedient  than  that  duplicity  with  which 
the  crafty  races  of  antiquity  were  in  the  habit 
of  entangling  themselves.  At  any  rate,  the 
moral  integrity  of  the  Romans  was  not  often 
shaken  from  its  pillars. 

The  international  affairs  of  the  states  of  an- 
tiquity were  generally  transacted  by  means  of 
emba&sies.  The  modern  expedients  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence  and  of  ministers  resident 
had  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  unskillful 
and  suspicious  governments  of  the  Old  World. 
It  was  in  the  instructions  given  to  embassadors 
sent  abroad  that  the  average  national  morality 
was  most  easily  discovered.  Here  it  was  that 
the  conflict  between  interest  and  jealousy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  right  principles  of  action 
on  the  other  was  most  hotly  waged.  The  em- 
bassies sent  out  by  Rome  were  generally  char- 
acterized by  integrity  and  fair  dealing.  By 
such  bodies  an  appeal  was  nearly  always  made 
to  justice.  Nor  arc  instances  wanting  in  which 
the  current  iuterests  of  the  state  were  ap]iar- 
ently  sacrificed  by  the  legati  and  Senate  rather 
than  violate  the  imperfect  codes  of  the  times, 
or  run  counter  to  an  existing  treaty. 

The  Romans  generally  kept  a  compact  even 
witii  tile  foe,  and  during  a  perind  of  five  hun- 
dred years,    the   records  of   tlio   Kojiublie  arc 


stained  with  fewer  acts  of  treachery  than  are 
those  of  any  other  ancient  nation.  True  it  is 
that  when  the  consul  Posthuraius,  in  the  dis- 
aster of  the  Caudiue  Forks,  had  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Samnite  Pontius,  unfavorable  to  the 
interests  of  the  state,  the  Senate  refused  either 
to  ratify  the  compact  or  to  put  the  army  again 
into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  but  a  justifica- 
tion for  this  rare  procedure  was  found  in  the 
assertion  that  Po.sthumius  had  no  right  to 
make  a  di.sgraceful  treaty  with  the  enemy  of 
Rome.  As  a  general  rule  the  Senate  kept 
faith  even  with  the  barbarians.  Numberless 
traditions  have  preserved  the  records  of  the 
moral  heroism  of  the  Romans.  From  Vir- 
ginius  to  Regulus,  and  from  Regulus  to.  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,  the  annals  of  the  im- 
perial city  are  filled  with  the  stories  of  the 
moral  heroism  of  her  people. 

The  private  and  domestic  morality  of  the 
Romans  was  also  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
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Aryan  nations.  The  Roman  hearth-stone  was 
the  sanctuary  of  the  virtues  of  home.  Mo- 
nogamy was  the  law  of  the  state.  There  was 
a  consequent  elevation  of  motherhood,  and  a 
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recognition  ot  domestic  ties  well  calculated  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  fountain  of  society. 
It  appears,  too,  that  the  Roman  father  was  less 
castaway  in  his  domestic  habits  than  almost 
any  other  man  of  antiquity.  He  was  bound 
to  his  offspring  by  true  paternal  feelings.  In 
his  son  he  recognized  the  rightful  heir  to  his 
own  place  in  the  state  when  the  same  should 
be  vacant,  and  in  his  daughter  one  of  the 
prospective  matrons  of  Rome.  In  the  society 
of  Greece,  it  was  generally  the  hetcera  who 
shared  the  counsels  aad  confidence  of  the  man 
of  her  choice ;  but  in  Rome  it  was  the  wife 
who  was  thus  honored  and  trusted  by  her 
lord.  It  is  certain  that  more  examples  of  sub- 
lime motherhood  under  the  sanction  of  law, 
and  of  wifehood  under  the  sanction  of  affec- 
tion, can  be  adduced  from  the  annals  of  the 
Roman  Republic  than  from  the  domestic  rec- 
ords ot  any  other  ancient  people.  So  long  as 
the  names  of  Lucretia  and  Cornelia,  of  Hora- 
tia  and  Portia,  remain  in  the  literature  of  the 
world,  so  long  will  the  matrons  of  Rome  con- 
tinue to  be  held  in  honor.  ^ 

In  person  the  people  of  the  Roman  race 
were  strongly  discriminated  from  those  of  other 
nations.  In  stature  they  were  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  races  of  the  East,  but  were  lower 
than  the  stalwart  tribes  of  the  North.  The 
Roman  had  neither  the  symmetry  of  the  Greek 
nor  the  hea^'^'  muscles  of  the  Assyrian.  His 
bodUy  form  was  between  these  two  extremes. 
In  endurance,  however,  he  was,  perhaps,  the 
equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  either.  His  fea- 
tures were  of  a  type  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
delicacy  of  the  Grecian  outline  has  here  given 
place  to  strength  and  seA'erity.  Beauty  has 
yielded  to  impressiveness.  National  character 
is  written  in  every  line.  The  mastery  of  the 
world  was  possible  only  to  a  man  with  such  a 
visage.     The  Greek  face  was  artistic ;  the  Ro- 


'The  above  sketches  of  the  genius  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Romans  are  purposely  drawn  from  the 
times  preceding  the  Empire.  Although  Roman 
civilization  rose  with  the  age  of  Augustus,  and 
eubsequently  to  a  splendor  never  attained  under 
the  Republic,  yet  the  vices  of  luxury  came  also, 
and  the  heroism  of  the  early  Roman  character  rap- 
idly declined.  In  the  chapter  on  Manners  and 
Customs,  the  material  will  be  drawn  mostly  from 
ilie  times  of  the  Empire. 


man,  masterful.  The  one  was  beautiful;  the 
other,  strong.  The  ideal  expression  of  the  one 
gives  place  to  the  stern  resolve  of  the  other. 
Here  are  the  protruding  chin,  the  firm  set 
mouth,  the  deep  furrows  in  the  facial  lauscles ; 
above  all,  the  tremendous  aquiline  nose,  stand- 
ing out  defiantly  against  every  menace  of  bar- 
barism ;  the  saturnine  brows,  heavy  with  great 
purposes;  the  large  head,  broad  between  the 
ears,  and  mounted  on  a  neck  strong  enough 
for  one  of  the  gods — a  phj'siognomy  never  to 
be  mistaken  for  that  of  any  other  than  the  man 
of  the  Imperial  City. 

As  already  said,  the  Roman  stature  was  not 
above  the  average  of  the  Western  peoples.  It 
Wius  in  strength  rather  than  unwieldy  propor- 
tions that  the  soldier  of  the  legion  surpassed 
his  contemporary  destroyers.  Both  of  these 
facts — the  medium  height  and  great  muscular 
power  of  the  Romans — are  fully  attested  by 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  weapons  carried  by 
the  legionaries,  as  well  as  by  many  references 
in  Latin  literature.  It  was  only  in  compari- 
son with  the  monstrous  Gauls  and  Germans 
that  the  bodies  of  the  Romans  appeared  to  be 
dwarfed  to  insignificant  proportions.  In  this 
case  the  disparity  in  size  was  such  as  to  excite 
the  comments  if  not  the  ridicule  of  the  North- 
em  giants.' 

In  the  display  of  bodily  power  and  activity 
the  Romans  consLstently  gave  themselves  to 
the  practical.  Rome  was  massive  in  every 
part.  Here  was  achieved  a  solid  grandeur 
nsver  before  equaled  except  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  There  was  no  trilUng  in  the  great 
works  undertaken  by  the  Latin  race.  The 
building  seemed  to  be  for  eternity.  Take  the 
Appian  Way.  Obser\'e  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  conceived  and  executed.  Stretching  down 
through  the  whole  length  of  Latium  and  Cam- 


'  It  is  related  by  Caesar  in  the  Gallic  War  that 
when,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  had  cooped  up  in  a 
walled  town  a  band  of  the  huge  barbarians  of  Gaul 
they  came  out  on  the  ramparts  and  made  game 
of  the  Roman  veterans.  ''Wliat,"  s.iid  they,  "are 
you  setting  up  that  tower  out  there  for?  How 
can  such  diminutives  as  you  bring  down  that  en- 
gine against  the  walls?"  "For,"  says  Caesar  with 
evident  mortification,  "  in  comparison  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  bodies  of  the  Gauls,  our  own 
brevity  is  a  thing  of  contempt." 
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pania,  and  by  its  branches  connecting  all  the 
states  of  Southern  Italy,  behold  its  breadth, 
behold  its  paving-stones!  What  a  thorough- 
fare! Built,  too,  by  a  blind  censor,  three  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era !  Take  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,   conceived    by   Tarquin    the 


of  this  great  sewer  of  primitive  Rome.  After 
five  centuries  Agrippa  will  sail  through  it  in 
a  boat  and  find  not  a  stone  displaced!  It 
was  in  such  works  as  these  that  the  genius 
of  the  Roman  architects  and  masons  found 
its  native  element.      The  national  sentiment 


THE  API'lAN    WAV— iUiiU  Oi>   C^liClUA   .MElluLLA. 


Elder  no  more  tlian  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  founding  of  tlxe  city.  Behold  its  subter- 
ranean arch,  thirty  feet  in  heigM,  all  hewn 
Btone — not  a  pnrticle  of  cement!  Neither 
Egypt  iior  Babylon  can  produce  the  parallel 


scorned  tlie  temporary  and  perishable.  The 
vast  and  solid  structures  which  gave  to  the 
city  the  epithet  Eternal  were  but  the  reflex 
of  the  mighty  innate  energies  of  the  race  of 
liomulus. 


Chapter   Liv.— Arts  and  Learning. 


IITH  the  exception  of  a  few 
modifications  in  the  styles 
of  architecture,  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  create  a  sin- 
gle new  art.  Tlicy  were 
peculiarly  unoriginal.  It 
is  in  this  respect  that  the 
strongest  ccmtrast  may  be  drawn  botwcoii  them 
and  the  Greeks.  The  latter  were  ideal  and  cre- 
ative ;  the  former,  practical,  imitative. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  Kingdom  and  the 
Republic  art  wius  disprized.  Nothing  was  fur- 
tlier  from  the  nature  and  di.spositiou  of  the 
old  Roman  than  the  artistic  reverie — the  dream 
which  sees  the  outlines  of  beauty.  The  painter 
and  the  sculptor  would  have  found  poor  jtat- 
ronago  in  the  city  of  Ancus  and  Tarquin.  In 
tlie  days  of  Kegulus  a  masterpiece  exhibited 
in  the  Senate  would  have  won  small  fame  for 
its  author. 
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It  was  only  when  the  conquering  armies  of 
the  Enii)ire  brou^'ht  home  to  the  city  tlie  wealth 
of  vanquished  nations  that  a  taste  for  art  began 
to  be  cultivated  in  a  soil  to  which  the  plant 
was  an  exotic.  With  the  coming  of  wealth 
and  sjjleudor  the  natural  taste  of  the  Koman 
for  whatever  conduced  to  magnificence  and 
grandeur  led  him  to  become  a  patron  of  that 
for  which  he  felt  no  spontiuieous  enthusiasm. 
With  no  native  genius  for  production,  he  hired 
others  to  produce  for  him.  With  little  inner 
susceptibility  to  the  charm?  of  arti.stic  beauty, 
he  came  to  admire  in  a  perfunctory  way  and 
by  the  force  of  fashion  the  work  of  foreign 
genius.  In  the  spoliation  of  distant  cities  he 
sent  home  shiploads  of  statues  and  paintings 
to  adorn  the  barren  halls  and  palaces  of  Rome. 

Then  came  the  importation  of  the  artist  rather 
than  the  art.  The  city  of  the  Tiber  began  to 
create  for  herself,  but  to  create  by  proxy.  The 
Roman  stood  by,  much  as  a  master  would 
stand  by  a  servant,  and  watched  the  inspired 
fingers  of  foreign  genius  while  they  created 
for  him  and  his  city  the  forms  of  light  and 
beauty. 

Now  it  was  that  the  culture  of  the  Greeks 
diffused  itself  in  Italy.  From  the  central  heart 
of  Rome  the  skill  of  Hellas  was  carried  into 
all  lands.  Greek  artists  were  employed  to  do 
for  the  Romans  what  they  could  not  do  for 
themselves.  It  was  by  means  of  this  foreign 
genius,  working  under  Roman  orders,  that  the 
temples,  palaces,  and  villas  of  the  Eternal  City 
were  adorned.  Thus  was  created  that  Grteco- 
Italic  culture  which  prevailed  from  the  closing 
days  of  the  Republic  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Empire. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  facts  it  will 
readily  appear  that  the  history  of  Roman  art 
•will  be  meager.  It  is  essentially  the  history 
of  Greek  art  in  the  West.  Instead  of  a  reg- 
ular development  from  germinal  forms  to  a  full 
artistic  efflorescence,  we  have  in  the  case  of 
the  Romans  the  history  of  an  exotic,  already 
in  bloom,  transplanted  from  foreign  shores, 
and  cultivated  with  a  certain  joarse  tenderness 
by  a  people  who  learned  to  admire  what  they 
could  not  produce.  None  the  less,  a  few  traces 
of  the  primitive  arts  of  Italy  are  found,  and 
of  these  a  sketch  may  prove  of  interest. 


As  early  as  the  planting  of  the  first  seeds  I 
of  progress  in  Latium  the  civilized  life  had  al- 
ready been  assured  by  tiie  people  of  Etruria. 
As  already  said,  they  had  become  a  seafaring 
race,  and  by  their  contact  with  the  people  of 
Cyprus,  Pluenicia,  Carthage,  Ionia,  and  Greece 
had  acquired  the  rudiments  of  art-culture.  It 
thus  happened  that  many  elements  were  pres- 
ent in  the  formation  of  the  artistic  tastes  of 
the  primitive  Etruscans.  At  the  first  the 
Phoenician  models  were  most  followed ;  but  the 
superiority  of  the  Grecian  styles  were  soon 
recognized,  then  preponderated  over  the  older 
styles,  and  became  the  prevailing  type.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  art  of  the  Etruscans  fell  far  short 
of  its  model.  We  are  indebted  to  the  opened 
graves  of  Etruria  for  whatever  treasures  we 
possess  of  the  esthetic  skill  of  that  ancient 
people.  From  the  works  thus  exhumed  we 
are  able  to  form  some  notion  of  the  painting, 
sculpture,  ornamentation,  and  decorative  abil- 
ity of  the  Etruscan  artists,  and  to  measure 
their  inferiority  rather  than  their  approach  to 
the  excellence  of  the  Greeks.  The  coloring 
and  design  of  the  Etruscan  paintings  are  crude 
and  imperfect.  The  sculptures,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  statuettes  done  in  terra  cotta,  are 
so  defective  in  form  and  expression  as  scarcely  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  caricature.  It  appears, 
moreover,  that  Etruscan  art  contained  within 
itself  none  of  the  germs  of  progress.  The  old 
types  are  adhered  to  with  the  fond  folly  of 
barbarism,  and  even  in  the  case  of  those  Gre- 
cian specimens  which  are  found  in  Etruria 
there  has  been  an  e\'ident  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  artist  to  conform  his  work  to  the  rude- 
ness and  archaism  of  Etruscan  models. 

At  the  first  the  Romans  had  no  images  of 
the  gods  and  built  no  temples.  It  is  believed 
that  the  primitive  art-culture  of  the  people  of 
the  Tiber  was  introduced  from  Etruria.  The 
earliest  builders  of  Rome  were  Etruscans  In 
so  far  as  art  was  cultivated  at  all  in  the  Sabel- 
lian  and  Latin  cities  it  was  of  the  same  type 
as  that  prevalent  in  Etruria.  It  is  reported 
by  tradition  that  Etruscan  workmen  were  em- 
ployed to  build  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  An  artist 
of  the  same  race,  named  Voleanius,  is  said  to 
have  been  procured  by  Tarquin  the  Elder,  to 
decorate  the  temjjle  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Romans,  however,  thoy 
seem  to  have  discovered  that  the  works  of 
the  Greeks  surpassed  those  of  the  Etruscans. 
As  early  as  tlie  times  of  Servius  Tullius  sculp- 
tors from  Greece  are  said  to  have  furnished 
statues  for  the  Roman  temples.  Al)out  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  it  became  a 
custom  with  the  Romans  to  honor  the  bene- 
factors and  great  men  of  the  city  with  statues 
set  up  in  the  public  squares  and  other  conspic- 
uous places.  For  the  production  of  these 
works  Greek  artists  were  exclusively  em- 
ployed. Henceforth  it  became  a  fashion  to 
patronize  the  chisels  of  Hellas.  The  noble 
and  wealthy  Roman  of  the  later  Republic 
took  the  Greek  sculptor  into  his  employ 
with  the  .same  sentiments  which  are  enter- 
tained by  the  American  millionaire  in  im- 
]K)rting  a  teacher  of  Italian  or  a  dancing 
master  from  Paris.  During  the  century 
and  a  half  which  preceded  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire — after  Greece  was 
overrun  and  spoliated  by  the  armies  of 
Rome — the  actual  rape  of  Greek  art  began. 
Every  Roman  general  was  expected  to 
bring  h(jme  a  cargo  of  those  beautiful 
works  with  which  Hellas  had  adorned  her- 
self in  the  days  of  her  glory. 

The.«e  splendid  art  treasures  were  borne 
along  with  thousands  of  other  trophies  in 
the  barbaric  train  of  the  Roman  triumph. 
They  were  set  up  with  a  sort  of  sensuous 
gratification  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  and 
the  villas  of  the  nobles.  The  home  of  the 
patrician  was  no  longer  complete  until  it 
was  decorated  with  some  of  the  sjxiils  of  the 
iiuid  of  beauty.  Tlie  miserable  .social  and  po- 
litical condition  of  Greece  led  to  the  exile  of 
her  artisLs.  They  followed  their  own  works  to 
Italy.  Tiiey  took  uj)  their  abode  in  the  city  of 
tJie  Tiber,  and  became  therein  the  nucleus  of 
artistic  activity.  The  .shelter  of  tlie  Republic 
wjus  grateful  even  to  the  foreign  .sculptors  who 
\vm\  no  longer  any  country  of  their  own. 

By  the  middle  of  the  second  centurv  before 
the  common  oni  tlie  art  of  Greece  had  reached 
its  ultimate  development  in  all  directions  ex- 
cept one.  The  classical  art  had  generally  pre- 
ferred repose  as  its  sul)ject.  Tremendous  action 
was  not  often  chosen  as  a  tluinc  bv  the  IVri- 


clean  sculptors.  Sometimes  the  rule  was  varied. 
The  battles  of  the  Centaurs,  on  the  metope  of 
the  Parthenon,  give  evidence  of  the  powers  of 
the  school  of  Phidias,  when  action  rather  than 
repose  was  the  subject  of  the  work.  Still  it 
was  the  calmness  and   beauty   of  the  siagle 


COLOSSUS  AT  RHODES. 

statue  rather  than  the  struggle  and  agony  of  a 
group  which  generally  gained  the  preference 
with  the  artist  of  the  Classic  Age. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  two  new  schools 
arose,  not  indeed  to  surpass,  perhaps  not  to 
rival,  the  artists  of  the  Periclean  age.  but 
rather  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  genius 
of  tlie  times.  These  were  the  schools  of  Rhodes 
and  Pergamus.  In  the  former  citv  there  was 
a  great  burst  of  intellectual  activity.  Art  and 
science  received  a  new  impulse.  It  was  one 
of  the  favored  seats  of  the  Ini|)erial  Republic. 
Here  were  jiroduced  those  two  famous  master- 
pieces the  iMocoiin  and  the  Farnexe  liiiU,  both 
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displaying  in  the  highest  perfection  the  possi- 
bilities of  marble  to  represent  tremeudous 
action.  Rhodes  became  a  city  of  art.  Three 
thousand  statues  and  a  hundred  colossal  figures 
gave  proof  of  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the 
Rhodian  sculptors.  One  of  their  works,  the 
Colossus  of  the  Sun-god,  standing  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor,  was  deemed  worthy  to  be 
enumerated  among  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
Ancient  World. 

The  school  of  Pergamus  took  its  rise  from 
the  reign  of  King  Attalus  I.  The  works  which 
have  been  preserved  of  his  times  are  for  the 
most  part  single  pieces  and  portions  of  the 
memorials  erected  by  him  to  commemorate  his 
triumpli  over  the  Gauls.  The  subjects  chosen 
are  mostly  the  self-destruction  of  the  Gallic 
■warriors.  The  figures  show  almost  every  pos- 
sible posture  of  the  suicides,  and  exhibit  re- 
markaltle  power  in  portrapng  the  activities  of 
despair  and  the  agonies  of  death.  One  of  the 
finest  of  the  works  is  that  of  a  Gaul  Killing 
his  Wife  aiid  Himself. 

Of  late  years  an  unusual  interest  has  been 
awakened  by  the  discoveries  made  among  the 
ruins  of  Pergamus  by  the  antiquarians  Ilum- 
ann  and  Conze.  A  vast  number  of  fragments 
have  been  exhumed  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation,  and  sent  to  the  museum  of  Ber- 
lin. From  these  works  a  better  idea  has  been 
attained  of  the  very  superior  excellence  of 
Pergamenian  sculpture.  The  groups  generally 
represent  the  combats  of  the  gods  with  the 
Giants  and  Titans.  In  other  pieces  sea-mon- 
sters and  winged  demons  contend  for  the  mas- 
tery. The  human  figures  are  larger  than  life, 
and  are  conceived  and  executed  with  a  spirit 
and  fidelity  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  best  days  of  Greek  art. 

At  the  same  time  with  this  revival  and  new 
development  of  artistic  power  in  the  provincial 
towns  of  the  great  Republic  there  was  a  re- 
newal of  life  in  the  art  of  Athens.  During 
the  century  preceding  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  Empire  there  was  great  artistic  activity 
in  the  city  of  Pericles.  Nor  were  the  works 
produced  in  this  epoch  unworthy  to  rival  the 
best  achievements  of  the  classic  age.  Indeed, 
until  the  bringing  to  London  of  the  masterful 
work  of  Phidias,    done   on  the  frieze  of  the 
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Parthenon,  the  pre-Augustan  sculptures  were  I 
very  properly  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the  Athe- 
nian ApoUouius  produced  that  famous  colossal 
Hercules,  the  stumji  of  whicli  is  preserved  as 
the  torso  of  the  Belvedere,  a  work  in  which 
tremendous  muscular  power  in  repose  is  better 
displayed  than  in  any  other  extant  piece  of 
sculpture.  The  Farnese  Hercules  of  the  Naples 
gallery,  done  by  the  sculptor  Glycon,  also 
belongs  to  this  period  of  Athenian  art.  Nor 
should  failure  be  made  to  mention  the  Venm 
de  Medici,  that  marvel  of  beauty  and  grace, 
executed  by  the  chisel  of  Cleomenes,  a  work 
which  was  justl}'  regarded,  until  the  discovery 
of  the  Venus  of  Melos,  as  the  j)aragon  of  love- 
liness 'in  the  form  of  woman.  To  this  period 
likewise  belong  the  Borghese  Boxer,  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  the  Diana  of  Versailles,  and  the 
Sleeping  Ariadne.^  It  will  thus  a])pear  that, 
though  the  Romans  had  but  little  original 
genius  for  art,  though  their  appreciation  of  art 
was  flufly  and  superficial,  though  they  patron- 
ized the  art  of  others  with  a  patronizing  air, 
yet  under  their  influence  the  genius  of  Greece, 
of  Ionia,  of  Rhodes,  continued  to  bear  a  fruit 
not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  best 
products  of  the  best  age  of  classic  art. 

The  conditions  of  artistic  development  here 


^  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  great  works  of 
the  Rhodian,  Pergamenian,  and  New  Atlienian 
schools  are  those  which  have  been  most  celebrated 
in  song  and  story.     Thus  in  Childe  Harold: 

"  Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  pain — 

A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending: — Vain 
The  struggle ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 

And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp, 
The  old  man's  clench ;  the  long  envenomed 
chain 

Rivets  the  living  links, — the  enormous  asp 

Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp. 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 

The  god  of  Life,  and  Poesy,  and  Light — 
The  Sun  in  human  limbs  arrayed,  and  brow 

All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight; 

The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot  —  the   arrow 
bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance  ;  in  his  eye 

And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty  flash  their  full  lightnings  by. 
Developing  in  that  "ne  glance  the  Deity." 
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discussed  belong  to  the  closing  epoch  of  the 
Republic  and  the  dawn  of  the  Empire.  After 
the  ini[)orial  government  was  once  well  estab- 
IIsIuhI,  the  spirit  of  artistic  creation  became 
enfeebled.  There  came  an  era  of  imitation. 
The  orders  of  the  Roman  nobles  were  given 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  old  masterpieces 
rather  than  for  the  creation  of  original  work. 
The  new  epoch  gave  itself,  also,  to  portraiture 
in  stone;  and  this  new  style  of  work  was  de- 
velojjed  with  remarkable  success.  Roman  van- 
ity delighted  in  the  display  of  its  own  deeds. 
The  eniperoi-s,  especially  after  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  having  at  their  command  a  limitless 
treiisury  and  every  artistic  resource  which  the 
world  could  furnish,  conceived  the  idea  of  jire- 
serving  themselves  alive  with  posterity  by  the 
representation  in  marble  of  the  great  deeds  in 
which  they  had  participated.  They  accord- 
ingly imposed  ujxjn  the  Greek  artists  of  the 
city  the  task  of  carving  in  relief  upon  columns, 
arches,  and  porticoes  those  triumphal  represen- 
tations which  are  still  seen  in  the  existing 
monuments  of  Rome.  Such  memorials  are  the 
arches  of  Titus,  Septimus,  Severus,  and  Con- 
stautine,  and  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.  The  scenes  rejiresented  in  these 
vast  works  may  be  numbered  by  hundreds, 
and  the  separate  figures 'by  thousands. 

The  reliefs  of  the  columns  and  arches  of 
Rome  constitute  her  best  claim  to  orJginality 
in  plastic  art.  The  work  is  executed  in  a 
spirit  of  realism  to  which  the  chisel  of  Greece 
had  been  a  stranger.  Tiie  portraiture  is  act- 
uals-drawn from  life.  The  principle  of  per- 
spective is  introtluced.  The  art  of  the  classic 
age  .nought  to  develop  perfectly  every  figure 
represented  in  a  given  scene.  The  new  metho<l 
on  the  contrary  admitted  an  indistinct  back- 
ground, in  wiiich  the  figures  were  iiias.sed  and 
developed  only  by  suggestion.  This  feature 
is  truly  Roman.  The  realistic  spirit  gained 
by  the  process;  the  idealistic  suffered. 

After  the  times  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the 
daugci-s  and  disastei-s  of  the  Em])ire  were  so 
many  and  grave  that  the  pixKluctioii  of  great 
reliefs  were  retarded  and  brought  to  au  end. 
In  the  ambition  to  ])erpetuate  their  mem- 
ories, tlie  emperors  ."ometiriics  desi)oiii(l  tlie 
works    of    their    predecessors   to    ailorn    their 


own.  Constantino  himself  plundered  some  of 
the  existing  monuments  of  the  city  to  enrich 
the  arch  which  bears  his  name.  From  this 
time  there  is  an  evident  and  rapid  deteriora- 
tion in  Roman  art.  The  scenes  and  separate 
figures  are  represented  with  less  spirit  and  less 
individuality.  They  assume  a  conventional 
type.  The  portraiture  is  no  longer  striking, 
and  the  expedient  of  color  is  introduced  to 
eke  out  the  defective  work  of  the  chisel.  Art 
became  handi-work,  and  the  sculptor  an  ar- 
tisan. 

In  the  matter  of  pictorial  representation, 
the  Romans  have  a  better  claim  to  originality 
than  in  the  department  of  sculpture.  There 
were  Roman  painters  of  note  as  early  as  B.  C. 
300.  One  of  the  great  family  of  the  Fabil, 
surnamed  Pictor,  was  an  artist  of  distinguished 
rej)utati(m.  Some  of  the  temples  of  the  city 
were  adorned  by  his  brush,  and  several  an- 
cient frescoes,  executed  on  an  elaborate  scale, 
bear  witness  to  his  skill  as  an  artist.  His 
work  was  done  in  that  Gra;co-Etruscan  style 
which  then  jirevailed  throughout  Italy.  It 
appeal's,  moreover,  that  the  painting  of  early 
Rome  was  effected  by  the  direct  influences  of 
Greek  culture  as  well  as  by  those  which  had 
diffused  tliemselves  at  second-hand  through  th« 
Etruscan  artists.  At  a  later  period  this  branch 
of  Italian  art  became  altogether  Greek,  the 
only  traces  of  a  distinctly  Roman  .style  being 
seen  in  a  disposition  to  select  subjects  from  low 
life  and  to  treat  them  in  a  coarse  and  half 
barbaric  manner. 

After  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  the  conse- 
quent exile  of  her  artists  to  the  AVest,  a  change 
took  place  in  the  styles  of  painting.  The  old 
Greeks  did  most  of  their  pictorial  work  on 
panel.  This  was  the  style  of  Ajielles  and 
his  predecessoi-s.  Fresco  painting  was  less 
cultivated.  Under  the  Empire,  however,  the 
latter  became  the  prevailing  type.  The  style 
appeal's  to  have  :ome  into  favor  just  after  the 
time  of  Alexander.  It  grew  in  public  esteem 
until  in  Rome,  at  lesust,  fresco  painting  su]ier- 
seded  every  other  kind  of  pictorial  art.  It  is 
to  the  Western  frescoes,  rather  than  to  the 
panel  work  of  the  Greeks,  that  we  owe  most 
of  our  knowledge  of  what  the  Athenian  artists 
were  able  to  accomplish  with  the  brush.     It  is 
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noticeable  that,  in  these  times,  tliere  was  no 
distinction  between  decorative  painters  and 
painters  of  higii  art.  It  should  be  observed, 
also,  that  fresco-work  has  in  itself  a  germ 
of  artistic  vice.  The  distance  at  which  the 
work  is  set  from  the  observer  tends  to  the  in- 
troduction of  hasty  effects,  and  the  artist  is 
likely  to  become  a  mere  decorator.  In  the 
frescoes  of  imperial  Rome,  however,  there  is 
much  to  be  praised.  The  coloring  is  beautiful 
and  harmonious ;  the  subjects,  greatly  varied 
in  selection  ;  the  invention,  rich  ;  the  compo- 
sition, admirable. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  world,  that  so  much 
of  the  decorative  art  of  imperial  Rome  has 
been  preserved.  The  fateful  Vesuvius,  with 
his  protecting  ashes  and  lava,  was  more  con- 
siderate of  art  than  of  human  life.  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii  have  enriched  the  modern 
■world  with  a  vast  store  of  treasures,  and  there 
is  much  more  to  follow.  Rome,  herself,  has 
preserved  not  a  few  specimens  of  her  ancient 
pictorial  art,  and  other  cities  of  the  Empire 
have  contributed  of  their  classic  riches  to  the 
wealth  of  modern  times. 

It  is  believed  that  the  wall  and  ceiling  dec- 
oration, so  much  cultivated  in  imperial  Rome, 
began  with  mere  imitations  of  colored  or  in- 
crusted  marble  and  building  stone.  From  this 
rude  beginning  the  principle  of  design  was  in- 
troduced. The  subjects  at  first  selected  were 
mythological,  afterward  legendary,  then  his- 
torical, finally  ideal.  All  of  these  stages  of 
development  are  fully  represented,  from  the 
Odyssey  landscape,  found  at  the  Esquiline,  to 
the  allegories  on  the  ceilings  of  Pompeii.  It 
is  said  that  the  introduction  of  landscape  paint- 
ing, upon  the  inner  walls  of  edifices,  may  be 
traced  to  Ludius,  an  artist  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

The  art  so  fully  illustrated  in  the  recently 
exhumed  cities  of  Campania  was  especially  free 
and  joyous.  The  work  is  true  to  its  original 
idea,  which  is  that  of  decoration.  The  whole 
is  conceived  as  if  to  enliven  and  please  the 
senses,  rather  than  to  subdue  passion  or  in- 
struct the  judgment.  The  more  serious  lessons 
of  history  are  generally  omitted.  Fresh  land- 
scapes flash  out  with  the  brightest  of  sunshine. 
Ships  with  white  sails  blown  full  of  cheerful 


breezes  stand  out  to  sea.  The  armor  of  Mars 
is  not  seen  suspended  on  these  beautiful  walls. 
This  is  the  wedding-<lay.  The  mother  decks 
her  daughter  for  the  bridal.  The  table  is 
spread,  and  laughing  guests  sit  tete-a-tete,  sij)- 
ping  delicate  wines  or  toying  with  tiie  half- 
open  buds  of  roses. 

In  the  strongest  possible  contrast  was  the 
doleful  art  of  the  catacombs.  Here  the  airy 
spirit  of  the  Greek,  stimulated  into  additional 
joyousness  under  the  balmy  sky  of  Cam])ania, 
gave  way  suddenly  to  the  seriousness  and  (lolc)r 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  circumstances  of 
persecution,  also,  by  which  the  early  followers 
of  the  new  system  were  driven  out  of  the  city 
and  under  ground,  added  to  the  gloom  and 
moroseness  of  the  pictorial  representations 
drawn  on  the  walls  of  those  subterreue  abodes, 
which  were  at  once  the  home  and  the  tomb 
of  the  primitive  disciples.  Added  to  this 
was  a  certain  stifi'ness  of  form  and  expres- 
sion, copied  from  the  school  of  Byzantium, 
the  austere  spirit  of  which  better  accorded  with 
the  solemnity  of  Cliristiauity  than  did  the  hi- 
larious freedom  of  the  Greek. 

In  the  matter  of  architecture,  the  Romans 
displayed  greater  force  and  originality  than  in 
any  other  branch  of  art.  It  was,  however,  in 
the  technical  part  of  construction,  rather  than 
in  the  artistic  part  of  building,  that  the  men 
of  Rome  revealed  their  individuality  and 
power.  As  already  said,  the  first  temple  of 
the  city  was  built  by  Etruscan  artists,  after  a 
model  established  in  their  own  country.  The 
ground  plan  was  more  nearly  square  than  the 
elongated  parallelogram  employed  by  the  Greek 
architects;  the  front  was  an  open  portico,  in 
which  the  augurs  stood  to  make  their  observa- 
tions of  the  heavens;  the  interior,  an  ample 
cella,  which  was  the  shrine  of  the  deity.  This 
type  of  structure  was  maintained  until  contact 
with  the  Greeks  introduced  many  modifica- 
tions of  stj'le.  The  newer  buildings  became 
more  oblong,  and  a  general  design  was  copied 
from  the  architecture  of  Hellas;  but  the  two 
peculiarly  Roman  features — namely,  the  capa- 
cious cella,  and  the  wide,  pillared  portico — 
were  retained  through  the  best  ages  of  Roman 
building. 

In  the  columnar  part  of  construction    the 
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architects  of  Rome  at  first  adopted  the  Etrus- 
can order,  which  was  itself  an  imitation  of  the 
Doric.  The  columns  were  massive,  baseless, 
unadorned,  and  set  at  greater  distances  from 
one  another  than  in  the  classical  method.  Soon, 
however,  this  primitive  style  was  abandoned, 
and  the  Corinthian  column,  which  ou  account 
of  its  profusion  and  unchaste  luxury  of  adorn- 
ment had  never  been  pleasing  to  the  perfect 
taste  of  the  Greeks,  was  adopted  instead  of  the 
Tuscan  order.  Nor  was  the  Roman  content 
with  the  Corinthian  capital  as  he  found  it.  He 
introduced  new  ornaments  between  the  acan- 
thus leaves,  and  set  Ionic  volutes  among  the 
foliage  at  the  four  corners  of  the  square.  This 
modification,  known  thenceforth  as  the  Com- 
posite cajiital,  became  the  central  fact  in  the 
new  Roman  order,  which  was  adopted  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire. 

Another  modification,  having  respect  to  con- 
struction rather  than  artistic  adornment,  was 
the  use  of  the  arch  or  vault,  upon  which  a 
superstructure  might  be  sprung  over  wider 
spaces  than  by  any  other  expedient.  Though 
the  arch  was  not  invented  by  the  Romans,  yet 
its  use  by  them  became  so  much  more  exten- 
sive than  in  any  other  nation  as  to  be  properly 
considered  peculiar  to  the  architecture  of  Italy. 
The  earliest  example  of  this  valuable  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  of  the  vault  was  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  constructed  by  the  Etruscans 
in  the  early  days  of  the  city.  Further  modi- 
fications of  the  same  valuable  architectural  ex- 
j)e<lient  were  the  double  or  groined  vault,  and 
the  cupola,  or  inclosure  of  a  circular  space 
with  contracting  rings  held  by  a  key-stono  at 
the  top.  At  the  time  when  the  Rcpulilic 
crunihU'd,  and  tlir  imperial  regime  was  ushered 
in,  all  the  new  features  here  described  as  be- 
longing to  the  Corintlio- Roman  system  of 
building  had  already  been  established  through- 
out Italy  and  in  many  of  the  provinces. 

The  .-iucci'ss  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and 
other  similar  vaulted  sewers,  by  which  the  city 
was  eH'ectually  drained  into  the  Tiber,  sug- 
gested the  construction  of  those  mighty  aque- 
ducts through  whose  huge  throats  the  cool, 
pure  waters  of  the  Sabine  Hills  were  poured 
into  iliirsty  Rome.  No  obstacle  was  permitted 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  these  great  works. 


In  their  building,  distance  was  ignored,  rivers 
bridged,  valleys  and  lowlands  spanned  with 
arches  sometimes  three  tiers  in  height,  ,"ud 
mountains  tunneled  with  surprising  facility. 
The  great  aqueduct  of  the  Anio  was  at  one 
point  lifted  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  in  the 
air,  and  that  of  Nemansus,  in  the  south  of 
Gaul,  had  an  elevation  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet.  The  waters  which  supplied  the  im- 
perial city  flowed  with  the  force  of  a  torrent, 
through  a  vast  vaulted  chamber,  discharging 
at  such  an  elevation  as  to  supply  the  highest 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  architects  of  Rome  were  equally  suc- 
cessful in  the  building  of  bridges.  Where  ra- 
vines and  marshlands  lay  in  the  way  of  a 
proposed  thoroughfare,  they  were  spanned  with 
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tremenaous  viaducts  and  road-ways  supported 
on  piers  and  arches.  The  broadest  and  swiftest 
rivers  were  so  bridged  as  not  to  obstruct  navi- 
gation. In  many  parts  of  what  was  once  the 
Roman  Empire,  imperishable  piere  and  but- 
tresses still  stand  to  attest  the  skill  of  those 
ancient  builders  who  foreran  the  armies  of  im- 
perial Rome. 

It  was,  liowever,  in  the  introduction  of  the 
dome  that  the  early  Italian  arohiioct^i  achieved 
their  greatest  distinction.  The  best  example 
of  this  magnificent  and  enduring  form  of 
structure  is  the  Pantheon,  or  temple,  of  All 
Gods.  It  was  completed  by  Marcus  Agrippa, 
the  general  of  Augustus,  in  the  year,  B.  C. 
25.  The  edifice  was  in  the  Roman  style, 
having  a  portico  of  columns  so  arranged  as  to 
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divide  it  into  three  naves.  This  impressive 
part  of  the  building,  however,  is  far  surpassed 
in  majesty  by  the  vast  cella  within.  This  is 
the  part  surmounted  by  the  great  dome,  which 
has  been  the  pride  and  wonder  of  nineteen 
centuries.  The  Pantheon,  though  it  has  suf- 
fered several  restorations  and  alterations — 
though  the  old  gods  have  been  expelled  from 
their  places  to  make  room  for  the  statues  of 
mediiBval  saints — is  still  regarded  as  the  best 
preserved  monument  of  antiquity. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  Imperial  C\ty,  but 
throughout  all  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of 
the  Empire  that  the  grandeur  of  Roman  ar- 
chitecture   was    exhibited.     Nor    should    the 
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splendors  of  the  great  works  of  the  architects 
of  Kome  be  judged  by  the  single  structures 
which  they  produced,  but  rather  by  groups  of 
many  so  placed  in  juxtaposition  as  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  all.  The  plan  of  the  Roman 
cities  was  especially  favorable  for  the  display 
of  architectural  grandeur.  No  town  wa-s  com- 
plete without  a  forum.  This  was  generally 
placed  in  some  of  the  lower  areas  so  that  the 
edifices,  which  were  grouped  about  it  or 
crowned  the  neighboring  heights,  looked  down 
upon  the  open  space  with  an  aspect  peculiarly 
majestic.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  great 
Forum  of  Rome.  It  extended  through  a  val- 
ley, running  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from 
the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.     From  this, 


the  observer  ascending,  by  the  Via  Sacra  to 
the  Capitol,  had  a  view  of  the  noblest  monu- 
ments of  the  city.  On  the  left,  at  iha  foot 
of  the  Palatine  was  the  temple  of  Vesta ;  then 
came  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  then  the 
Julian  Basilica ;  then  the  temple  of  Saturn ; 
th«n  that  of  Vespasian  and  Concord,  and 
finally  the  massive  structures  which  crowned 
the  Capitoline. 

It  was  in  the  construction  of  this  magnificent 
architecture  that  the  ambition  of  the  Roman 
emperoi-s,  fed  no  longer  with  the  conquest 
of  a  world  which  had  been  already  subdued, 
found  opportunity  for  its  unexpended  energies. 
Even  such  coarse  and  brutal  sovereigns  as 
Claudius,  Nero,  Dom- 
itian,  and  Caracalla 
engaged  eagerly  in 
building,  anxious,  per- 
haps, thus  to  immor- 
talize themselves  with 
posterity  Their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by 
all  the  great  and  noble 
of  Rome.  Wealthy 
citizens  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  their  private 
villas,  and  in  promot- 
ing the  public  im- 
provement of  the  city. 
Rome  became  a  mass 
of  marble  —  forums, 
theaters,  temples,  bas- 
ilicas, aqueducts,  and  canals — for  the  like  of 
which  for  number  and  magnificence  the  world 
could  furnish  no  parallel. 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  Roman  polit- 
ical society  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak  as 
to  subject  all  private  monuments  and  memo- 
rials to  the  severest  treatment.  The  emperors 
for  the  most  part  perished  in  some  popular 
fury.  The  local  revolution  which  sent  the 
dagger  to  the  heart  of  the  sovereign  applied 
the  hammer  and  club  with  equal  passion  to  all 
mementos  of  his  reign.  His  statues  were 
broken  to  pieces,  and  every  thing  which  served 
to  recall  his  hated  memory  was  mercilessly  de- 
stroyed. The  private  monuments  of  Rome 
thus  perished  by  destruction,  while  the  public 
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memorials  were  spared  to  the  merciful  barba- 
rians. As  soon  as  a  new  emperor  was  in- 
stalled in  his  place  he  began  to  be  flattered 
hy  art.  His  busts  and  statues  were  set  up  in 
all  the  public  places,  not  only  in  Rome  but 
also  iu  the  provincial  cities.  Whatever  mar- 
ble and  bronze  could  effect  to  glorify  his  name 
was  done  with  vainglory  and  profusion.  But 
these  works,  as  already  indicated,  were  gener- 
ally visited  with  the  angry  hammer  of  some 
iconoclast. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  Empire  to  honor 
its  public  men  with  statues.  The  provincial 
cities  frequently  voted  this  honor  to  their  ben- 
efactors. The  rich  owners  of  private  villas 
generally  had  busts  of  themselves  and  their 
families  set  in  conspicuous  places  about  their 
halls.  It  was  common  for  literary  men,  ac- 
tors, charioteers,  gladiators,  teachers,  and,  in- 
deed all  public  characters,  ta  be  honored  in 
like  manner  by  their  patrons  and  admirers.' 

It  should  be  confessed,  as  it  respects  this 
vast  profusion  of  plastic  art,  that  the  Romans 
were  moved  rather  by  the  spirit  ot  ostentation 
than  by  the  native  impulses  of  artistic  genius. 
It  should  also  be  observed,  as  in  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  that  the  art  of  Rome  rose  not — 
could  not  rise  —  above  the  excellence  of  its 
original.  The  artists  of  the  Empire  could  but 
copy  what  had  already  been  done  in  perfection 
by  the  Greeks.  If  the  critic  should  search  for 
true  originality  among  the  works  of  Roman 
chisels  the  search  would  be  iu  vain.  Roman 
art,  with  the  exception  already  noted  in  the 
case  of  architecture,  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
imitation,  a  reproduction,  a  modification,  per- 
haps, of  the  art  of  Hellas.  The  quantity  was 
vastly  in  excess  of  the  quality,  and  the  quality 
was  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  It  has  been 
said  by  Marcellinus  that  in  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era,  Rome  had  two  po])ulatioiis:  one 
of  living  men  and  the  other  in  marble  and 
bronze.  The  time  was  already  at  hand  when 
the  living  population  was  no  longer  able  to 
protect  the  people  in  marble  from  the  ferocity 
of  barbarism.      iVith  the  coming  of  the  North- 


'  It  is  related  that  in  a  certain  provincial  town 
a  boy  of  thirteen  wa.s  honored  by  the  munici- 
pality with  a  statue  for  a  prize  examination  in 
poetry. 


ern  hordes  the  beautiful  things  of  the  Imperial 
City  were  knocked  from  their  pedestals,  broken 
into  fragments,  and  kicked  into  dust  and  ob- 
livion by  the  infuriated  Goths. 

The  Roman  mind  was  one  of  largi  activities 
but  small  imagination.  It  had  the  power  to 
act  with  unusual  energy,  but  little  power  to 
create.  Excitement  came  rather  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  physical  force  than  with  the 
indulgence  of  reverie.  There  was  a  boundless 
adaptation  to  business,  but  little  aptitude  for 
speculative  thought.  Mental  tasks  as  such 
were  borne  impatiently  by  an  intellect  which 
yearned  for  the  freedom  of  the  conflict,  the 
struggle  of  opposing  forces.  It  is  in  this  con- 
stitutional inaptness  of  the  Romans  for  imag- 
inative flights  and  subjective  .speculation  that 
we  must  seek  and  find  their  want  of  originality 
in  literature  as  well  as  in  art.  It  may  be 
truthfully  said  that,  judged  by  the  standard 
of  original  invention,  Rome  produced  nothing 
in  the  domain  of  letters.  If,  however,  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  that  kind  of  literary  work 
which  follows  and  imitates  what  has  been  done 
by  another,  we  shall  find  in  the  Roman  stores 
an  exhaustless  abundance.  It  was  here  again 
that  originality  came  from  the  Greeks.  They 
gave  to  Rome  her  letters  and  her  models,  and 
no  great  Roman  author  ever  rose  or  flourished 
who  had  not,  as  the  beginning  and  source  of 
his  achievements,  the  fathomless  fountain  of 
Greek  culture. 

When  civilization  began  in  Latium,  the 
influence  of  the  Hellenes  was  already  diffused 
through  Southern  Italy.  It  was  from  contact 
with  these  Gra;co-Pela.sgic  cities  of  GCnotria 
that  the  Romans  received  their  first  literary 
impressions.  The  force  of  this  a.ssociation, 
however,  was  not  sufficient  to  stimulate  tlie 
race  of  Romulus  into  mental  activity.  The 
Alban  Fathers  were  first  farmers  and  then 
soldiers. 

In  his  intellectual  disposition  the  primi- 
tive Roman  was  a  kind  of  cross  between  Ar- 
cadian and  Tlu'ban.  He  had  the  rusticity  of 
the  one  combined  with  the  blunt,  warlike 
habits  of  the  other.  Centuries  elapsed  after 
the  founding  of  the  city,  and  a  second  and 
direct  contact  with  Greece  was  required  before 
the  Itoman  mind  emerged  sufficiently  from  its 
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original  shijrgislincss  to  ai^sumc  the  ta^ks  of 
letters.  During  tiie  Kingdom  nnd  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  Roman  writings  were  as 
brief  and  barren  as  n^ivsible.  Written  records 
were  limited  to  official  docuinent.s,  laws  and 
edicts,  i)rief  annals  of  the  public  officers,  and 
principal  events  of  the  year  set  down  in  the 
clumsiest  style  by  the  priests.  Such  writings 
were  painted  on  tablets  or  engraved  on  stone 
or  bronze,  to  be  preserved  as  the  records  of  the 
state. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  cities  of 
Southern  Italy  and  the  consequent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  grandeur  of  Rome,  she  swejjt 
within  her  arms  and  brought  home  to  the 
Tiber  the  ru<liments  of  that  culture  of  which 
she  had  hitherto  been  ignorant.  jNIeauwhile 
the  patricians  grew  great  and  wealthy.  Leis- 
ure came  with  luxury,  and  the  business-like 
fathers  found  time  to  think,  and  a  certain  in- 
clination towards  literature.  They  studied 
Greek,  and  one  may  well  imagine  the  emo- 
tions and  struggles  of  the  austere,  half-barbaric 
mind  of  the  primitive  patrician  as  he  pored 
like  an  aged  boy  over  the  wonders  of  rudimen- 
tary learning.  He  soon  discovered  that  his 
own  speech  was  as  j'et  too  crude  and  undevel- 
oped for  literary  ex])ression.  Nor  was  he  long 
in  discerning  that  the  qualities  lacking  in  his 
own  language  were  abundantly  present  in  the 
Greek.  To  speak  and  to  write  this  copious 
and  beautiful  tongue  became  his  ambition. 
By  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  War  a  taste  for 
Greek  letters  had  oecome  common  with  all  the 
better  class  of  Romans.  Public  officers  found 
in  this  language  a  vehicle  of  courteous  com- 
munication, and  to  the  man  of  leisure  it  fur- 
nished a  theme  of  profitable  entertainment. 
Under  the  .stimulus  thus  aflbrded  the  first 
germs  of  Latin  literature  made  their  tardy 
ai^pearance. 

In  the  beginning,  the  lettere  of  Rome 
reached  no  further  than  translations  of  Greek 
originals.  Homer  and  the  comic  poets  were 
done  into  Latin.  Historical  narrative,  in  a 
style  altogether  superior  to  the  Fasti,  or  annals 
of  the  priests,  began  to  be  cultivated,  at  first 
in  Greek,  and  afterwards  in  the  vernacular. 

At  this  epoch  in  Roman  history,  a  remark- 
able straggle  occurred  between  the  new  culture 


and  the  old  semi-barl)arie  clement  in  society. 
By  a  large  part,  perhaps  a  mr-^ority,  of  the 
people  the  foreign  tongue  and  the  literature 
which  was  endxidied  in  it  were  looked  upon 
with  disfavor  and  dread.  The  rude  times  of 
the  fathers  were  preferred  to  the  age  of  inno- 
vation and  enlightenment.  In  the  good  old 
days — .so  said  the  Bourbon  .sentiment  of  Rome- 
there  were  no  poets,  no  rhetoricians,  no  phil- 
osophers. Rome  then  flourished  and  was  pure 
Now,  under  the  heat  of  this  excitement,  she  wa.s 
falling  into  vice  and  corruption.  At  the  hea^ 
of  this  party  stood  Cato,  the  censor,  a  man 
who  was  the  embodiment  of  conservative  force 
and  rustic  wisdom.  During  his  life  he  opposed 
the  whole  power  of  his  influence  to  the  swell- 
ing tides  of  the  new  literature — but  without 
avail.  The  rising  sun  could  not  be  thrust  back 
through  the  gates  of  the  morning. 

For  a  season  the  new  literature  conformed 
closely  to  the  models  from  whicli  it  was  de- 
duced. In  subject-matter  and  spirit,  however, 
the  new  works  were  essentially  Latin.  A  na- 
tional literary  sentiment  was  thus  produced, 
and  the  forms  of  the  language  were  improved 
and  crystallized. 

The  new  tongue  of  Italy  proved  itself  to 
be  harmonious,  .sonorous,  and  expressive.  It 
.showed  itself  to  be  equally  cajjable  in  prose 
and  in  ver.se.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the 
literary  men  of  Rome  were  those  who  were 
most  deeply  imbued  with  the  culture  of  the 
Greeks.  Prominent  among  these  was  the  great 
family  of  the  Scipios.  Their  villa  became  the 
head-center  of  the  Hellenic  literary  party. 
Here  the  wide  circle  of  friends,  dependents, 
and  kinsmen  of  the  celebrated  house,  among 
whom  were  the  young  Gracchi  and  many  la- 
dies of  distinction,  were  wont  to  meet  to  ex- 
press their  admiration  for  the  writers  of 
Greece,  and  to  a.ssimilate  their  spirit.  Many 
other  circles  of  similar  sort  were  organized  in 
Rome,  wherein  young  and  aspiring  authors — 
poets,  writers  of  prose,  orators,  grammarians^- 
met  to  improve  their  style  and  to  converse  on 
literary  sidjjects. 

Of  the  literature  of  this  earliest  spoch  only 
a  few  fragments  and  meager  notices  have  been 
preserved.  One  of  the  first  authors  cf  what 
mav  be  called  the  Grreco-Romau  era — himself 
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a  Hellene  —  was  Livrus  Andronicus,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century 
B.  C.  Having  acquired  a  mastery  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  being  in  sympathy  with 
the  Komau  people,  he  began  to  adapt  and 
translate  into  Saturnian  verse  the  comedies 
and  tragedies  of  the  Greeks.  In  this  line  of 
literary  work  he  achieved  considerable  success, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  first  native  author 
of  repute,  who  was  Cneius  NiEVius,  of  Cam- 
pania. The  latter,  like  his  predecessor,  cidti- 
vated  dramatic  poetry,  and  to  this  he  added 
the  epic.  He  asserted  his  freedom  and  origi- 
nality by  selecting  purely  Roman  subjects  for 
some  of  his  dramas.  One  was  founded  upon 
the  rearing  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  an- 
other upon  the  battle  of  Clastidium.  In  the 
way  of  an  epic,  he  composed  a  long  poem  enti- 
tled the  Punic  War.  In  this  production  he  em- 
ployed the  old  Saturnian  verse,  which,  having 
no  regular  meter,  depended  wholly  for  its  har- 
mony upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  chanted. 

The  father  of  Roman  poetry — that  is,  of 
tiie  epic — was  Quintus  Ennius,  who  flour- 
ished between  B.  C.  240  and  169.  He 
w;is  a  friend  and  companion  of  the  Scipios. 
He  was  thoroughly  educated  in  Greek,  and 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  culture. 
He  had  much  of  the  true  genius  of  a  poet, 
and  by  his  mastery  of  the  Latin  tongue,  con- 
tributed much  to  improve  and  perfect  its  poet- 
ical elements.  His  greatest  work  was  an  epic 
on  Rome,  the  first  part  of  which  was  written 
in  the  Saturnian  verse,  while  in  the  book  on 
the  I'unic  War  Latin  hexunietei-s  were  foe  the 
first  time  successfully  employed. 

After  Ennius  came  his  nephew,  the  tragic 
poet  PAcuvrus,  who  from  being  a  successful 
painter  became  a  more  successful  man  of  let- 
ters. His  chief  work  consisted  in  translations 
of  Greek  drauuus,  in  which  his  office  of  inter- 
preter was  supplemented  with  no  small  store 
of  original  genius.  The  excellence  of  his  works 
did  niiu'li  to  disseminate  a  taste  for  dramatic 
literature  among  the  Romans,  as  well  as  to  es- 
tablish his  own  fiiiiip  an  a.-<  author.  Like  him 
wius  his  younger  friend,  LrcifM  Attii's,  who 
flourished  from  B.  C.  IfiO  to  87.  By  the.se 
"bites  he  was  carried  forward  into  tlie  next  pe- 


riod of  Roman  literature;  but  in  spirit  and 
character  his  works  belong  to  the  epoch  of 
Ennius  and  Pacuvius. 

Though  the  works  produced  by  the  authors 
just  enumerated  long  continued  to  he  read  and 
admired  by  the  Roman  people,  it  does  not  ap- 
j)ear  that  they  were  the  source  of  any  genuine 
enthusiasm.  The  Latin  race,  indeed,  had  little 
of  the  tragic  sentiment.  The  heroic  passions 
and  emotions,  which  so  agitated  the  Greek  na- 
ture that  it  swayed  to  and  fro  as  a  stalk 
shaken  by  the  winds,  were  wanting  in  the 
Romans,  who  for  the  most  part  regarded  life  as 
an  affair  of  business.  It  was  only  with  that 
class  of  people  who,  like  the  Patricians,  had 
wealth  and  leisure,  and  who  from  a  study  of 
Greek  literature  had  acquired  a  taste  for  what 
they  did  not  naturally  possess,  that  the  early 
tragedy  was  popular.  The  civic  masses  took 
little  interest  in  that  with  which  they  felt  no 
sympathy.  The  tragedy  of  the  Republic  re- 
mained a  work  of  literature — in  many  cases  a 
mere  exercise  in  translation — rather  than  an 
active  force  swaying  the  hearts  and  sentiments 
of  the  people.  It  is  believed  that  the  trage- 
dies attributed  to  Seneca  were  produced  as 
rhetorical  school  dramas  rather  than  with  a 
view  to  stage  representation. 

While  it  is  true,  however,  that  the  early 
Romans  had  little  taste  for  tragic  passion, 
their  aptitude  for  comedy  was  of  the  highest 
order.  They  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  gifts  of  satirical  humor,  and  the  people  of 
the  streets  were  peculiarly  delighted  with  bur- 
lesque and  buflT)onery.  It  appears  that,  even 
before  the  direct  influences  of  Greek  culture 
were  felt  in  Central  Italy,  a  certain  taste  for 
farcical  representations  had  sprung  up  among 
the  people;  so  that  the  introduction  of  comedy 
chimed  in  with  sentiments  already  attuned  tt 
Thalia's  sports.  From  very  early  times  th« 
rustic  populace  of  Latium  had  been  accus 
tomed,  at  village  festivals  and  gatherings  of 
the  vintage,  to  imjirovise  in  an  inartistic  way 
comic  representations  of  those  asjiccts  of  lif& 
with  which  they  were  familiar.  From  this  » 
quaint  form  of  comedy  grew  up,  in  whic'.i  such 
charactci-s  as  the  soothsayer,  tax-gatherer,  ani 
doctor  were  introduced  and  made  ridiculoui 
for  the  aniusemont  of  the  crowd. 
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Such  was  the  condition  of  culture  when  the 
Greek  comedy  was  introduced  at  Rome.  Nse- 
Tius  adapted  the  works  of  Aristophanes  to 
those  conditions  of  society  in  the  city  which 
seemed  to  merit  chastisement.  The  Aristoph- 
inic  muse,  however,  was  too  bitter  for  the 
vanity  of  Rome,  and  the  audacious  dramatist 
had  to  save  himself  by  flight.  The  satire  was 
more  than  could  be  borne  by  those  who  had 
provoked  it.  After  this  episode  the  comic 
style  divided  into  two:  the  one  known  as  com- 
edia  palliata,  which  kept  closely  to  the  Greek 
models;  and  the  other,  comedia  togata,  or  dis- 
tinctly Roman  type  of  comic  representation. 

The  two  great  poets  who  headed  the  resjject- 
ive  schools  were  ^Iaccius  Plautus  and  Pub- 
Lius  Terentius.  Of  the  works  of  these  great 
authors  several  have  been  preserved  to  modern 
times.  According  to  the  judgment  of  Varro, 
no  fewer  than  twenty,  out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty  comedies  attributed  to  Plautus,  may 
be  regarded  as  genuine ;  while  of  the  works 
of  Terence  six  pieces  are  still  extant. 

Plautus  was  preeminently  a  man  of  the 
people.  Without  fortune  or  rank,  he  appeared 
at  Rome  as  a  sort  of  adventurer,  but  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  common  peo- 
ple. The  style  which  he  adopted  in  the  pieces 
which  were  offered  to  the  aidiles  was  popular 
even  to  the  verge  of  vulgarity.  His  crude 
speech  and  careless  versification,  no  less  than 
his  characters,  caught  up  as  they  were  from 
the  common  walks  of  life,  all  combined  to 
make  him  the  idol  of  the  Roman  populace, 
who  roared  and  shouted  over  a  man  who  was 
one  of  themselves  and  delighted  in  it. 

At  the  head  of  the  classical  school  of  com- 
edy was  Terence.  He  was  born  at  Carthage, 
but  was  brought  to  Rome  in  his  youth  and  sold 
as  a  slave.  Carefully  educated  by  his  ma.ster, 
the  senator  Lucan,  he  so  distinguished  himself 
by  his  brilliant  talents  as  to  win  the  esteem 
of  the  literary  club  of  the  Scipios,  by  whom 
he  was  received  as  an  equal.  He  rapidly  rose 
in  esteem  until  he  came  to  be  regarded  by  the 
critical  and  learned  as  the  finest  poet  of  the 
Republic.  He  was  not,  however,  like  Plau- 
tus, followed  with  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  for  he  adhered  to  his  Greek  models,  and 
wrote   above   the    heads   of  the   plebs.     The 


poet  is  said  to  have  felt  keenly  thL«  disparage- 
ment of  his  genius.  He  left  Rome^  and  per- 
ished at  sea. 

With  the  ushering  in  of  the  last  century 
of  the  Republic,  we  come  to  Roman  literature 
in  prose.  After  Plautus  and  Terence  there  is 
not  so  much  seen  of  dramatic  and  epic  poetry. 
Not  that  the  stage  was  abandoned,  but  dramas 
ceased  to  be  produced  in  that  abundance  whic'. 
had  characterized  the  preceding  century.  The 
muse  retreated  into  the  broader  and  freer  fields 
of  prose.  Even  in  the  literary  clubs  of  the 
Scipios  and  the  Gracchi  poetry  was  no  longer 
regarded  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  literary 
culture.  It  was  seen  that  prose  also  might  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cla.«sic.  Still  in  the 
later  yeare  of  the  Republic  there  were  two 
poets  who,  though  without  the  full  freedom 
of  genius,  wrote  in  a  style  so  careful  and  schol- 
arly as  to  entitle  them  to  fame.  These  were 
Lucretius  and  Lucilius.  The  latter,  who 
was  the  elder  of  the  two,  flourished  from  B.  C. 
148  to  103.  Ho  may,  with  some  hesitation, 
be  called  the  father  of  Latin  satire.  His 
poems  extended  to  thlity  books,  and  of  these 
works  above  eight  hundred  fragments  have 
been  preserved.  Some  of  these  extend  to  only 
a  single  line,  and  the  longest  contains  no  more 
than  thirteen  vei-ses.  The  themes  are  life  and 
manners.  Lucretius  lived  from  B.  C.  95  to 
50.  He  was  an  epicurean,  and  sought  by 
means  of  didactic  poetry  to  disseminate  the 
doctrines  of  his  system.  His  great  poem,  en- 
titled On  the  Nature  of  Tilings,  is  in  this  vein ; 
and  though  the  subject  is  as  unpoetical  as  can 
well  be  conceived,  )-et  the  tone  is  lofty  aud 
calm,  and  the  versification  of  the  highest  or- 
der of  merit. 

Thus  far  the  Latin  language  had  produced 
but  a  single  important  work  in  prose — the 
Origines  of  the  Elder  Cato.  This  work  was 
historical  and  biographical.  In  it  the  author 
produced  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try from  the  founding  of  the  city,  and  to  this 
appended  a  summary  of  his  own  times  and 
life.  The  work  is  lost,  and  tie  fact  is  to  be 
much  regretted ;  for  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Cato  was  one  of  the  strongest  opponents 
of  Greek  culture  in  Rome,  and  it  would  have 
been  instructive  to  hear  him  plead  nis  cause. 
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A  greater  than  he  was  Polybius.  Born  a 
Greek,  he  was  essentially  Latin  both  in  his 
subject  and  treatment.  His  works — most  of 
which  have  perished — were  in  the  nature  of 
historical  and  biographical  sketches,  covering 
the  earlier  history  of  Rome,  as  well  as  his  own 
times.  He  was  himself  a  participant  in  many 
of  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  having  been 
present  with  Seipio  at  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage. It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  custom 
was  introduced  by  the  Roman  generals  of 
writing  military  sketches  of  their  camj)aigns. 
Perhajjs  all  of  the  leading  men  of  the  times, 
with  the  exception  of  Marius,  adopted  this 
habit,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  works 
have  not  been  preserved. 

The  oldest  complete  historical  work  in 
Latin  literature  which  has  survived  to  our 
times  is  Cvesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic 
War — a  book  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
its  kind  extant.  The  story  of  its  composition 
is  well  known.  The  work  was  doubtless  writ- 
ten in  the  camp  amid  the  very  scenes  which 
it  describes.  For  perspicuity,  vigor,  and  con- 
ciseness— no  less  than  for  the  vainglory  which 
glimmers  on  every  page — the  work  is  without 
a  parallel.  It  is  the  record  of  events  consid- 
ered as  they  were,  dashed  down  by  a  man  of 
afiairs  who  saw  the  world  objectively,  and 
dealt  only  with  tangible  results. 

Unlike  Ciesar,  S.\llust  was  a  professional 
historian.  He  consciously  undertook  the  for- 
mal narrative  of  parts,  at  least,  of  his  coun- 
try's career.  This  great  author  was  a  Sabine 
by  birth.  He  rose  to  distinction,  became  prie- 
tor  of  Nuniidia,  amiLSsed  a  fortune,  and  after- 
wards lived  in  leisure.  Of  his  works,  besides 
a  few  fragments,  we  have  only  remaining  the 
Catiline  and  .finjiirlliitie  War.  In  terseness  of 
diction,  just  discrimination  of  character,  and 
harmony  of  arrangement,  these  two  treatises, 
though  more  brief  than  posterity  could  have 
wished,  have  ever  been  regarded  as  niydels  of 
historical  composition. 

It  was  one  of  the  jieculiaritics  of  Latin  lit- 
erary development  that  oratory  —  if  indeed 
oratory  may  be  called  a  branch  of  literature — 
foreran  the  writing  of  history.  The  genius  of 
the  Republic  fostereil  the  art  of  public  speech. 
In  this  field  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  who 
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flourished  from  B.  C.  106  to  43,  was  without  a 
peer,  without  a  rival.  He  was  the  founder  of 
written  address.  Carefully  educated,  first  at 
Rome  and  afterwards  in  the  Greek  schools  at 
Rhodes,  he  early  in  life  became  a  master  in 
scholastic  attainments.  At  his  epoch  tho-c  was 
still  great  danger  that  the  vulgar  language  of 
the  common  people  of  Rome  would  triumph 
over  the  classicaLI^tin,  which,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  GreeldHnure,  supported  by  the  pow- 
erful patroua^of  the  Scipios,  held  supremacy 
in  the  Senate  and  among  the  Patricians.  The 
popular  language,  however,  encroached  upon 
the  literary  republic  and  threatened  its  over- 
throw. The  eloijucnt  IIortexsius,  sj)eaking 
the  vulgar  tongue,  thundered  it  from  the 
Tribune. 

Cicero  ajjpearcd  as  the  opponent  of  tliis  bar- 
barLsra.  To  the  diction  of  the  scholar  he  added 
a  natural  copiousness  which  was  never  equaled 
by  his  own  countrymen,  if  indeed  by  any 
orator  in  the  world.  He  was  painstaking, 
industrious,  ambitious.  His  addresses  were 
carefully  prepared.  Those  that  were  extempo- 
raneous were  afterwards  revised  and  reduced 
to  writing.  He  rose  to  influence,  not  by  force 
of  character,  not  by  consistency  or  originality 
as  a  statesman,  but  as  a  lawyer  and  orator. 
He  towered  immeasurablj'  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries. He  W'as  the  founder  of  that 
majestic  species  of  composition^ the  written 
address.  This  sort  of  discourse  was  most 
strongly  discriminated  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  fiery  and  invective  style  of  the  great 
Greeks,  and  on  the  other  from  the  harangue 
which  had  hitherto  constituted  the  stajile  of 
the  Senate  House.  More  than  any  other  man 
of  his  times — more  perhaps  than  all  other  men 
combined — did  Cicero  contribute  by  examiile 
and  precept  to  raise  the  Latin  language  to  a 
standard  of  classical  elegance.  His  influence 
trium])hed  com]>letely  over  the  vulgarizing 
tendency,  and  it  was  no  longer  doubtful  that 
the  scholarly  language  was  to  be  the  speech  of 
the  Imperial  Republic. 

Tkrkxtu'.s  Varuo  was  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero.  A  profouuder  scholar  than  the  great 
orator — especially  in  history  and  antiquities — 
he  devoted  himself  to  historical  works  and 
satirical  compositions.     Li  literary  excellence, 
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as  well  as  in  abundance  and  variety,  his  works 
fall  far  below  the  level  of  the  Ciceronian  pro- 
ductions. It  W!»s  the  orator  rather  than  tlie 
historian  who  revealed  to  tlie  people  of  the 
Republic  the  full  jxiwer  and  niajc.<ty  of  their 
language  in  the  l)ri)ii(l  iloinain  of  jiroric. 

Cjesar,  Cicero,  ;iiul  \'arro  were  the  most 
distinguished  literary  men  of  the  dosing  days 
of  the  Republic.  To  be  sure,  the  first  was  a 
■warrior  and  statesman  rather  than  a  man  of 
letters;  but  his  claim  to  authorship  is  undis- 
puted, and  his  patronage  of  literature  was  such 
that  but  for  the  assassin's  steel  the  world  would 
have  been  the  richer.  Had  he  lived  to  build 
up  the  great  library  which  was  one  of  his 
favorite  schemes,  and  for  the  management  of 
which  he  selected  Varro,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
a  vast  mass  of  ancient  literature  now  hope- 
•  lessly  lost  might  have  been  preserved  for  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  mankind. 

As  soon  as  those  vast  movements  were 
accomplished  by  which  the  Imperial  regime 
was  substituted  instead  of  the  Republic  the  lit- 
erary pendulum  oscillated  again  to  the  side  of 
poetry.  We  have  in  this  fact  a  jjhenomenon 
not  often  witnessed  in  the  history  of  literature, 
a  phenomenon,  indeed,  which  never  could  occur 
except  among  a  people  of  predominant  practi- 
cality and  small  imagination.  The  thing  re- 
ferred to  is  the  reversal,  in  the  case  of  Latin 
literature,  of  the  usual  chronological  order  in 
the  develo[)ment  of  prose  and  poetry.  In  nearly 
all  nations  the  latter  has  preceded  the  former. 
The  rule  has  been  that  a  given  language  is 
first  perfected  by  the  poets,  and  then  handed 
over,  not  without  much  timidity  and  delay,  to 
the  purposes  of  prose.  In  most  nations  the 
earliest  prose  writers  have  assumed  their  tasks 
in  a  kind  of  ajiolugetic  way,  as  if  their  unme- 
tered  method  of  expressing  thought  were  a 
kind  of  sacrilege  and  prostitution  of  letters. 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  case  of  Rome.  Here 
the  prose  development  preceded  the  poetical. 
The  last  century  and  a  half  of  the  Republic  wit- 
nessed the  creation  of  a  prose  literature  which 
for  its  elevation  and  classicism  required  no 
additional  finish.  As  yet  poetry  had  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  archaic  .stages  of  develop- 
ment. Up  to  the  age  of  Cicero  no  great 
national  poet  had  arisen  to  honor  his  country 


in  song.  With  the  institution  of  the  Empire, 
however,  there  came  a  great  change  in  the 
literary  .sentiment  of  the  nation,  and  poetry 
became  a  rage  iu  all  classes  of  society. 

Tiie  transformation  of  jmpular  taste  waa 
traceable  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  schools. 
In  these  the  study  of  poetry  and  the  art  of 
verse -making  were  assiduously  cultivated. 
Nearly  every  Roman  boy  of  good  rank  was 
expected  to  have  some  skill  as  a  versifier. 
This  species  of  culture  became  quite  universal. 
No  doubt  j)oor  Nature  tried  to  hide  her  wounds 
and  dishonor ;  for  she  was  grievously  tramped 
upon  and  outraged.  Every  body  had  the 
Muse  in  common.  Augustus  in  his  bath,  Ti- 
berius in  the  German  woods,  Germauicus  on 
his  campaigns,  each  contributed,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  Imperial  po- 
etry. Nero  wrote  verses  like  a  learned  pig. 
As  for  Caligula  and  Claudius,  they  contented 
themselves  with  the  humbler  work  of  prose. 

In  the  meantime,  moreover,  oratory  fell  to 
a  discount.  The  Empire  did  not  need,  did  not 
desire,  public  speech,  as  did  the  Republic.  In 
a  country  where  all  of  the  people  have  the 
good  or  ill  fortune  to  be  on  one  side  of  the 
question  there  can  be  no  oratory.  To  this  ex- 
tent, therefore,  the  literary  energy  went  over 
to  the  more  agreeable,  less  dangerous,  pursuit 
of  the  muses. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  an  age  more  given 
to  literary  patronage  than  that  of  Augustus. 
The  Emperor  himself  set  the  example.  Tri- 
umphant Rome  might  now  devote  herself  to 
song.  The  sovereign  encouraged  in  all  possi- 
ble ways  the  production  of  literary  and  artistic 
works.  He  sought  out  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  letters,  and  made  them  his  friends. 
He  furnished  them  the  means  of  leisure,  -and 
rewarded  them  for  their  works.  As  did  the 
master,  .so  did  the  men.  It  became  a  point  of 
honor  with  wealthy  Romans  to  have  authors 
or  artists  dependent  upon  their  bounty.  More 
than  the  r&st  did  Messala  and  Maecenas  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  this  particular.  The 
latter,  as  the  friend  and  counselor  of  Augustus, 
became  a  kind  of  literary  pontifex  for  the 
early  Empire.  Horace,  who  had  refused  the 
favors  of  the  Emperor,  accepted  those  of  Mae- 
cenas, and  the  two  for  thirty  years  remained 
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in  intimate  friendship.  Vergil  succumbed  to 
the  blandishments  of  Augustus,  and  became 
wealthy. 

JLecenas  was  himself  a  man  of  letters.  At 
his  palace  on  one  of  the  hills  of  Rome  he  was 
accustomed  to  entertain  the  literati  of  the  city, 
and  to  converse  with  them  on  the  themes  of 
their  respective  works.  Here  Horace,  Vergil, 
Varius,  and  many  other  distinguished  lights 
were  wont  to  slied  their  combined  effulgence  in 
the  lu.Kurious  halls  of  their  patron  and  friend. 

All  that  such  surroundings  could  contribute 
to  produce  poetical  development  was  flung 
broadcast  from  the  hands  of  opulence.  If  po- 
etry could  only  have  been  made  to  grow  by 
supplying  rich  soil  and  sunshine  and  rain,  then 
indeed  would  the  Augustan  muse  have  sur- 
passed all  others  of  the  ancient  world.  But 
poetry  is  a  product  of  Nature.  Culture  con- 
tributes her  part  to  Nature's  gift,  but  no  arti- 
ficial means  can  produce  the  divine  afflatus. 
An  imaginative  race  will  have  its  poets.  A 
people  like  the  Romans  will  have  their  rheto- 
ricians.    Latin  poetry  is  rhetoric  in  verse. 

Now  it  was  that  the  imitative  rather  than 
creative  genius  of  the  Romans  displayed  itself 
in  full  force.  Poet-rhetoricians  came  on  by  the 
score.  Of  these  tlie  names  belonging  to  the 
first  class  are  those  of  Vergil,  Horace,  Ovid, 
Catullus,  and  Propcrtins ;  and  of  these  great 
lights  of  Latin  liti'iature  it  is  but  just  to  say 
that  not  one  ever  produced  a  truly  original 
work. 

The  earliest  of  the  gn)U[)  of  authors  just 
named  was  Catullus.  His  life  belongs  to  the 
last  years  of  the  Republic.  His  father' was 
one  of  Casar's  friends.  Tlie  youth  was  edu- 
cated in  Rome.  He  acquired  a  taste  for  ele- 
giac poetry  such  as  was  cultivated  by  the  Alex- 
andrian (Jreeks,  and  then  became  an  imitator 
of  that  style  of  verse.  An  imitator  he  would 
doubtless  have  remainod  but  for  the  breaking 
up  of  the  fountains  by  the  onset  of  love.  The 
fierce  god  sent  him  Clodia,  or,  as  he  called  her, 
Lcsbia,  wife  of  the  consul  Quintus  Mctellus. 
For  awhile  siie  reciprocated  his  ])a.<si(>n,  and 
his  verse  flowed  with  an  inspiration  not  hith- 
erto known  among  the  Roman  bards.  By  and 
by  (!lodia  foil  away,  and  his  muse  turned  to  a 
goddess  of  wormwood. 


The  style  introduced  in  the  elegalcs  of  Ca- 
tullus found  a  host  of  imitators.  Every  poet 
felt  called  upon  to  have  some  fair  one  of  whom 
he  was  enamored.  Such  especially  was  Tibul- 
LUS,  who  reigned  for  a  while  as  prince  of  erotic 
verse.  He  had  been  born  to  the  inheritance 
of  a  Roman  knight,  but  lost  his  patrimony  in 
the  civil  wars.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  he 
lived  in  retirement,  and  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erature. His  poems  are  characterized  by  soft- 
ness, melancholy,  and  languor;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  his  muse  was  insincere  in  her  ex- 
pression of  tenderness  and  passion. 

A  contemporary  of  the  last-named  poet  was 
Sextus  Aurelius  Pkopertius.  He,  also,  was 
a  writer  of  elegaic  verse,  and  as  such  is  worthy 
to  be  classed  with  those  of  the  first  rank.  His 
model  among  the  Greeks  was  Callimachus, 
whose  manly  tone  he  imitated  with  much  suc- 
cess. Less  original  and  fervid  than  TibuUus, 
his  poems  are  the  products  of  a  bolder  and 
stronger  genius,  more  worthy  of  the  author 
and  the  age. 

Far  above  the  authors  thus  far  enumerated 
stands  the  great  name  of  Ovid.  His  career 
extended  from  B.  C  66  to  17.  While  there 
was  much  about  him  that  was  suj)erficial,  and 
little  in  his  nature  that  was  calculated  to  stir 
the  profounder  depths  of  feeling,  yet  his  wealth 
of  words  and  the  airy  grace  and  freedom 
of  his  verse  will  ever  give  him  a  niche  among 
the  greatest  poets  of  Rome.  His  talents  won 
him  an  entrance  to  the  court  of  Augustus. 
For  a  while  he  walked  freely  among  his  royal 
surroundings,  but  at  length  fell  under  the  im- 
perial ban,  perhaps  for  his  intimacy  with  Julia, 
tlie  granddaughter  of  the  emperor;  and  for 
this  he  was  banished  to  Tomi,  in  Moesia,  where 
he  pas-sed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  wailing 
out  his  sorrows.  It  is  not,  however,  by  his 
Book  of  Sorrows  that  he  is  known  to  posterity. 
His  love  poems,  especially  the  Amaloiij  Art, 
and  his  MiiamnrjiluM.^,  constitute  his  title  to 
fame.  The  latter  work  is  a  production  of 
much  power  an<l  interest,  lieing  a  narrative 
poem  in  wliich  the  whole  circuit  of  mythology 
is  traversed,  and  the  alternate  favor  and  anger 
of  the  gods  towards  num  and  nature  recited  in 
a  nuuincr  at  once  interesting  and  poetic. 

Greater  than  Ovid,  however,  was  Quintus 
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HoRATius  Flaccus,  known  by  his  English  name 
of  Horace.  He  was  the  s<jn  of  a  freedman ; 
born  at  Veuusia  in  B.  C.  65;  educated  at 
Rome.  He  participated  as  a  republican  in  the 
battle  of  Philip[)i,  and  for  this  partisanship 
was  deprived  of  his  patrimony.  He  received 
a  pardon,  however,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Rome,  where  he  soon  rose  to  a  high  rank  as 
a  poet.  Having  gained  the  friendship  of  Ver- 
gil, he  was  introduced  by  him  to  Majcenas, 
and  by  him  to  Augustus.  The  sovereign  of- 
fered to  make  him  secretary  of  the  Empire, 
but  the  honor  was  declined;  nor  would  the 
poet  accept  from  Jlreceuas  other  gift  than  a 
Sabine  farm,  which  he  received  in  lieu  of  the 
one  which  he  had  lost  in  the  war.  His  con- 
duct in  this  regard  presents  a  manly  contrast 
to  that  of  most  of  the  literary  men  of  the 
period. 

Horace  was  the  most  Roman  of  all  the 
Roman  bards.  The  type  is  that  of  a  satirical 
philosopher  combined  with  a  witty  farmer  and 
worldly-wi>;e  man  of  .society.  He  is  essentially 
Epicurean,  believing  iu  enjoyment  for  its  own 
sake  and  pleasure  as  an  end.  He  begins  and 
ends  with  laughing  at  the  follies  of  mankind. 
It  is  the  laughter  of  a  sage.  In  this  spirit  are 
conceived  the  Satires,  in  which,  in  a  mocking, 
8emi-philoso|)hic  tone,  he  ridicules  the  absurd- 
ity of  life.  With  current  manners  and  customs 
he  makes  sad  havoc,  though  the  bitterness  of 
his  invective  is  not  as  great  as  the  wit  is  pun- 
gent. The  Epistles,  which  are  mostly  effusions 
addressed  to  his  friends,  are  conceived  in  the 
same  spirit.  In  these  there  is  combined  the 
vast  experience  of  a  man  of  the  world,  ma- 
tured by  discipline  aud  observation,  with  such 
an  abundance  of  playful  humor  and  caustic 
satire  as  can  hardly  be  jjaralleled  in  literature. 
In  his  Odes  he  touches  lighter  themes  in  a  more 
friendly  spirit.  Now  he  sings  the  praises  of  his 
friends — the  honor  of  Jlrecenas,  the  greatness 
of  Augustus,  his  own  anticipation  of  fame. 
Considered  as  literary  productions — that  is, 
poems — they  are  the  truest  and  most  perfect 
in  the  whole  circle  of  Roman  letters. 

Of  another  sort  is  the  illustrious  Vergil. 
He  it  was  who  was  destined  to  create  the 
Roman  epic.  He  was  born  near  Mantua,  in 
the  year  B.  C.  70,  and  died  at  Brundusium, 


on  his  way  home  from  a  voyage  to  Greece,  in 
the  year  19.  He  was  more  a  provincial  than 
any  of  his  great  contemporaries ;  but  his  genial 
spii-it  and  brilliant  talents  won  for  him  the 
esteem  of  the  Imperial  City,  and  made  him  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  Roman  poets.  Nor 
did  his  delicate  health  and  tender  con.stitution 
lessen  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  make 
him  their  favorite  bard. 

Vergil  began  his  poetical  work  in  the  style 
of  Theocritus.  His  first  great  production  was 
the  Eclogues,  in  which  he  introduced  to  his 
countrymen  a  style  of  composition  which  had 
for  them  all  the  charms  of  novelty.  The  new 
style  was  that  of  the  idyl  or  pastoral  poem,  in 
which  the  surroundings,  manners,  and  senti- 
ments of  the  country  folk  are  sung  iu  a  tone 
of  simple  gayety.  Then  followed  the  four 
books  of  Georgics,  full  of  the  hum  of  agricul- 
ture, the  growing  of  trees,  the  bleating  of 
lambkius,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  aud  the  buzzing 
of  bees.  These  poems  are  essentially  didactic, 
intended  to  enlighten  and  instruct  the  under- 
standiug  of  the  Romans  as  well  as  to  improve 
their  sentiments. 

B_v  the  composition  and  pulilication  of  these 
works  Vergil  achieved  an  enviable  fame ;  but 
his  genius,  not  content  with  present  achieve- 
ment, soared  still  higher  aud  .sought  in  the 
creation  of  a  great  epic  to  find  food  for  its 
hunger.  The  poet  selected  for  his  theme  the 
prehistoric  story  of  Rome.  The  flight  of 
.iEneas  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  bearing  with 
him  the  Penates  of  the  ruined  city,  and  .seek- 
ing, under  the  guidance  of  prophecy,  the  dis- 
tant shore  whereon  he  should  build  the  city 
and  restore  the  institutions  of  his  race — fur- 
nished the  heroic  subject  of  his  .song  —  the 
jEneis,  justly  reckoned  the  greatest  monument 
of  the  genius  of  Rome.  In  the  conduct  of  his 
theme  Vergil  showed  consummate  skill.  The 
intrinsic  interest  of  the  ancient  story  is  main- 
tained, and  at  the  same  time  the  episodes  and 
allusions  are  so  managed  as  to  become  a  tribute 
to  the  existing  order  of  Roman  society.  The 
descent  of  the  Julian  line  is  traced  to  ..Eneas. 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  poem  is  such  as  to 
flatter  the  vanity  and  inspire  the  patriotism  of 
the  Latin  race.  Gods  and  men  alike  are  made 
to  bend  to  the  interests  and  hopes  of  the  ex- 
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iled   tribe   springing   into   greatness   from   its 
planting  by  the  Tiber. 

Of  the  prose  writers  of  the  Age  of  Augustus 
only  one  is  able  to  compare  in  merit  and  rank 
with  the  great  poets  who  have  just  been  men- 
tioned— Titus  Livius,  the  historian.  The  rest 
like  AsiNTOs  Pollio,  Aukuta,  and  Augustus 
himself  were  writers  of  memoirs — sketches  and 
incidents  of  the  age  of  which  themselves  had 
been  a  part.  These  fugitive  histories  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Empire  have  perished,  and 
posterity  is  thus  unable  to  judge  of  their  mer- 
its. With  Livy  the  case  is  different.  He  was 
born  at  Padua,  in  B.  C.  59,  and  lived  to  the 
year  17  of  our  era.  He  was  intimately  as.soci- 
atcd  with  the  Emperor.  Living  in  leisure  at 
Rome,  he  undertook  the  history  of  the  city 
from  its  legendary  foundation  to  the  current 
epoch.  The  work  was  of  vast  proportions,  con- 
.  sisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty  books,  of 
which  only  thirty-five  have  been  preserved. 
Tlie  narrative  was  brought  down  to  the  deatli 
of  Drusus  in  the  year  B.  C.  9,  and  is  con- 
ducted with  a  skill  and  fidelity  which  have 
rarely  been  surpassed  among  historical  writ- 
ings. Whether  viewed  as  a  history  or  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  a  literary  composition,  the 
works  of  Livy  have  truthfully  been  said  to 
mark  the  culmination  of  Latin  prose. 

After  the  Age  of  Augustus  the  writings  of 
the  Roman  authors  have  less  merit  and  more 
rhetoric.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  society 
that  freedom  of  speech  could  not  exist.  Every 
bold  thought  fledging  itself  in  the  Roman 
mind  was  stricken  dead  before  taking  to  flight. 
For  eulogy  there  was  abundant  opportunity. 
The  emperor  must  be  well  prai.sed.  The  open 
ear  of  existing  prejudice  must  be  filled  with 
flattery.  The  jjanegyrist  became  the  principal 
person.  The  Youx<!ER  Pi.iny  used  his  great 
talents  to  immortalize  Trajan.  All  literary 
compositions  were  infected  with  a  declamatory 
spirit.  Every  thing  was  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted as  if  to  be  given  as  a  recitation.  Tiie 
age  was  one  of  the  multi|)lication  of  books. 
The  dealers  in  the  .shops  kept  a  retinue  of 
scribes;  but  the  author,  generally  anxious  for 
imiiiediate  success,  was  eager  to  have  his  pro- 
ductions read  in  public.  It  became  customary 
with  the  vainglorious   literati  ot   the  city  to 


hire  halls,  gather  their  friends,  employ  a  claque, 
and  thus  to  give  their  new-born  production  a 
manufactured  fame.  The  effect  of  all  this  is 
seen  in  the  artificial  and  declamatory  character 
of  the  works  which  proceeded  from  the  post- 
Augustan  age.  Of  such  sort  are  the  ten  extant 
tragedies  and  the  so-called  epics  of  Lucan 
and  SiLius.' 

AVith  this  decline  in  the  quality  of  liter- 
ary work,  the  high  estimation  in  which  authors 
were  held  ceased  to  exist.  Patrons  of  art  and 
poetry  disappeared.  Nero  was  jealous  of  the 
fame  of  literary  men,  desiring  himself  to  be 
considered  as  a  great  poet.  Martial,  the 
Spanish  epigrammatist,  lived  a  life  of  mis- 
erable dependence  at  the  court  of  Domitian 
until,  sent  home  to  Spain  by  the  kindness  of 
the  Younger  Pliny,  his  sweetness  turned  to 
vitriol. 

In  the  midst  of  such  bad  surroundings,  the 
sincere  spirit  of  Persius  sought  expression 
in  satire.  Himself  a  stoic,  he  witnessed  with 
disgust  and  bitterness  the  vices  of  the  age. 
Greater  than  he,  and  bolder,  was  Juvenal,  in 
whom  the  Latin  satire  reached  its  culmination. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  society  in  the  era 
following  the  reign  of  Domitian  as  to  merit 
and  provoke  the  keenest  invective.  The  smoth- 
ered voice  of  the  times  found  expression  in 
the  verse  of  Juvenal.  He  lashes  the  life 
and  manners  of  Imperial  Rome  with  a  scourge 
of  terrible  severity;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
his  indignation  against  the  depraved  moralitj 
of  his  times  was  assumed  or  insincere. 

As  a  Roman  moralist,  the  philosopher  Sen 
ECA — he  whose  alleged  tragedies  are  referred 
to  above — holds  the  highest  rank.  His  calm 
spirit  taught  the  lessons  of  moderation  and 
fortitude.  As  the  teacher  of  Nero,  he  deserved 
a  better  fate  than  to  see  his  pupil  become  an 
imperial  swine,  at  whose  command  himself  was 
destined  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death.  An- 
other philosopher  of  like  rank  and  character 
was  the  P^lper  Pliny,  to  whom  the  world  is 
indebted  for   his  great  and   valuable  work   on 


'It  is  sniil  tliiit  111!'  priiiclpiil  aim  of  the  poet 
Lncnn  in  tlie  pmiluclioii  of  his  epic  entitled  Phar- 
talia  was  to  furnish  a  book  of  speeches  and  de- 
clniniilidns  for  students  of  elocution.  To  such  a 
complexion  liad  come  tlie  tragic  muse. 
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natural  history.  He  lost  his  life  during  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  but  hb  well  earned 
fame  could  not  be  smothered  under  the  lava. 
His  nephew,  the  Younger  Pliny,  was  in  some 
sense  his  successor  in  the  world  of  letters. 
His  tastes,  however,  ran  i-ather  in  the  direc- 
tion of  oratory  antl  poetry  than  to  those  sci- 
entific pursuits  to  wliich  the  uncle  had  so  as- 
siduously devoted  his  life. 

Greater  than  any  of  the  group  of  writere 
just  named  was  the  historian  Tacitus.  He 
was  a  man  of  public  affairs,  having  been  pra;- 
tor  in  the  year  88,  ami  consul  in  97.  In  the 
retirement  of  his  old  age  he  composed  his  val- 
uable works,  all  of  which  are  either  biograph- 
ical or  historical  in  their  subjects.  He  wrote 
the  life  of  his  father-in-law,  Agricola,  the  suc- 
cessful general  of  the  army  in  Britain.  His 
next  work  was  the  celebrated  monograph  en- 
titled Gennania,  to  which  we  are  so  much 
indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  primitive  Germans.  Then 
followed  his  Annals  and  Histories,  upon  which 
his  reputation  as  an  author  is  planted  on  an  en- 
during foundation.  Throughout  all  his  works 
runs  a  spirit  of  protest  against  the  corrupt 
and  dangerous  tendencies  of  his  age.  He 
writes  like  one  born  out  of  due  time,  for  his 
tone  is  that  of  a  Roman  of  the  old  school,  in 
whom  patriotism  nd  the  other  heroic  virtues 
still  flourished. 

While  the  moralists  protested  against  the 
inundation  of  dissoluteness  which  was  ruining 
society,  there  were  also  protestants  in  litera- 
ture. Certain  men  of  letters  appeared  who 
advocated  a  returr  to  the  classicism  and  La- 
tinity  of  the  age  of  Cicero.  Prominent  among 
these  were  the  grammarian  Quintilian,  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  the  scholar  Froxto — who 
was  the  teacher  of  Marcus  AtiRELrus — and 
this  great  sovereign  himself,  who  was  as  much  a 
philosopher  as  a  ruler.  The  reforms  proposed  by 
the  reactionists  extended  to  the  rejection  of  all 
post-Augustan  literary  models,  and  the  substi- 
tution therefor  of  the  archaic  styles  and  meth- 
ods of  the   age,  extending  from   Enjiius  to 


Cicero.  It  was  as  though  the  Metaphysical 
poets  of  England  had  seized  a  fancy  to  rein- 
stitute  the  style  of  Chaucer.  The  attempted 
reaction  was  barren  of  results ;  but  a  move- 
ment somewhat  analogous — by  which  Greek 
models  were  again  advanced  as  the  best  types 
of  literary  composition — was  more  successful. 

At  the  head  of  this  tendency  appeared  Plu- 
tarch and  LrciAX,  and  the  Neo-Platouic  phil- 
osophers. The  first  named  by  his  celebrated 
Lives  has  made  a  marked  impression  on  the 
biographical  literature  of  the  world,  and  the 
second  by  his  Dialogues  gained  the  title  of 
Blasphemer ;  for  in  them  he  handled  the  gods, 
and  indeed  all  the  absurdities  of  paganism, 
witli  merciless  severity. 

After  Tacitus  there  was  little  originality  or 
personal  force  displayed  in  the  Roman  world 
of  letters.  Except  in  the  rather  unliterary 
department  of  jurisprudence,  there  is  nothing 
further  to  admire.  The  Empire  was  now  con- 
tinually agitated  by  wars.  The  plant  of  liter- 
ature could  not  flourish  in  the  midst  of  such 
disquietude.  The  world  of  strife  offered  to 
the  general  great  rewards ;  to  the  scholar,  none. 
The  imperial  patronage  of  letters  now  rose  no 
higher  than  petty  favors  shown  to  flatterers. 
Meanwhile  the  Latin  language  deteriorated. 
It  ceased  to  be  a  classic.  Barbarous  construc- 
tions and  provincial  vulgarities  came  in  like  a 
flood.  The  magnificent  jieriods  of  Cicero  were 
forgotten,  and  Livy's  pictured  page  remanded 
to  the  dust. 

With  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  culture  of  the  Greeks  naturally  receded  to 
Constantinople;  the  West  was  left  to  fall  to 
pieces  and  be  trodden  under  the  heel  of  bar- 
barism. The  Christian  writere  were  unable  to 
save — perhajis  did  not  much  care  to  save — the 
splendoi-s  of  pagan  literature  and  art.  These 
were  associated  with  the  old  gods,  who  were 
dethroned  and  banished.  The  images  of  the 
great  deities  of  antiquity  were  broken  in  the 
streets  of  their  own  capital,  and  the  literature 
in  which  their  praises  were  embalmed  was  cast 
into  oblivion. 
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|T  the  first  the  Romans  were 
farmers.  No  other  ancient 
people  were  so  strongly 
attiichcd  to  the  rural  life. 
If  the  tradition  of  -ffineas 
and  his  city-huildinj;  col- 
ony is  to  be  believed,  then 
it  is  certain  that  the  original  country  folk  of 
Latiuni  formed  the  leading  element  in  the  new 
society.  Tliroughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
Kingdom,  Republic,  and  Empire  the  old  rustic 
ilisposition  a.sserted  it.self  among  the  Roman 
people.  The  most  dissolute  of  the  emperors 
retained  the  ancient  instinctive  preference  for 
country  residence.  Citizens,  poets,  statesmen, 
all  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  an  escape 
from  the  broils  and  heat  of  the  city  to  a  cooler, 
quieter  life  in  some  remote  spot  by  the  Alban 
or  Sabine  Hills.  There  was  thus  a  strife  in  the 
nature  of  the  Roman  between  the  spirits  of 
ambition  and  repose. 

Rome,  however,  was  a  municipality.  The 
city  government  was  the  heart  of  the  whole 
system.  The  ancient  cani[)aign  was  a  conquest 
of  towns.  Tlie  Ropuljiic  was  essentiidly  a  mu- 
nicipal state.  The  Empire  was  a  congeries  of 
cities.  This  fact  tended  to  give  to  Roman  lil'^ 
an  aspect  of  peculiar  publicity.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  strong  proclivity  of  the  people  for  the 
allurements  of  the  coinitry,  the  citizenship  of 
the  state  was  borne  into  the  vortex  of  R<ime. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  that  va.st  metropolis  that  the 
life — at  least  the  public  lift — of  the  per)ple  may 
be  studied  t<)  the  best  advantage.  There  the 
Roman  citizen  is  seen  at  his  highe-st,  as  well  as 
at  his  lowest,  estate. 

By  day  the  streets  of  Rome  were  a  scene 
of  business  and  excitement;  by  night,  of  dis- 
order and  duiigerous  revelry.  The  alisence  of 
any  suitid)lo  illimiination  gave  to  prowlci-s  and 
marauders  a  great  advantage  over  the  onlerly 
classes  of  society.  Night-watchmen  there  were 
in  abundance;  but  the  by-ways  and  alleys 
were  full  of  lurking-places  in  wliicb  vice  and 
crime  hatched  their  pn)geny.     Frivolous  peo- 


ple went  much  into  the  streets  at  night ;  but 
the  sober  classes  kept  in-doors,  both  for  peace 
and  security. 

The  city  of  Rome  was  greatly  disturbed  at 
night  by  noises.  The  draught-wagons  and  carts, 
which  were  compelled  to  leave  the  corporate 
limits  at  daybreak,  rolled  heavily  to  and 
fro ;  and  many  kinds  of  business,  such  as  the 
bringing  in  and  storage  of  materials  and  the 


ROMAN  CITIZEN   IN  TOOA. 

From  Uif  Musi'o  DorbiiiU-o,  Kome. 

carting  of  the  wa.<fe  jiroducts  of  the  citj',  were 
conducted  exclusively  by  night.  In  the  day- 
time, as  a  rule,  vehicles  were  not  permitted. 
The  wealthy  were  borne  on  litters  as  far  as  the 
city  gates,  and  there  taken  up  by  conveyances. 
The  poor  took  nature's  method  on  the  siilewalks. 
With  the  early  morning  there  was  a  great 
revival  of  tiie  better  life  of  Rome.  The  rule 
required   that  school-boys  should  be  at  tlieir 
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places  by  daybreak.  Among  tbe  earliest  abroad 
in  the  streets  were  the  clients,  who  hurried 
back  and  forth  in  the  hope  of  promoting  their 
interests  by  early  visits.  The  street-dealers 
and  auctioneers  were  astir  as  soon  as  it  was 
light.  The  taverns  and  wine-shops  were  thrown 
open,  and  tlie  goods  iu  the  shops  exposed  for 
customers.  The  markets  were  crowded  with 
noisy  people,  eager  to  buy  and  be  gone.  So 
great  a  confusion  presently  prevailed  as  to 
make  further  repose  impossible,  and  the  Quir- 
ites  in  full  toga  began  to  show  themselves 
abroad,  proceeding  with  dignity  to  the  Forum 
or  the  halls  of  justice  to  hear  causes. 

As  the  Republic  of  Rome  assumed  imperial 
proportions,  there  were  estimated  to  be  within 
the  city  half  a  million  of  idlei-s.  These  repre- 
sented all  classes  of  society — from  the  Patri- 
cian fop  to  the  ragged  loafer,  from  the  grand- 
daughter and  nieces  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
courtesans  of  poverty.  This  vast  throng  hur- 
ried from  end  to  end  of  the  city,  seeking  for 
something  that  should  amuse  or,  perhaps,  sat- 
isfy the  unappeasable  hunger  of  the  idle. 
Perhaps  no  other  city  of  the  world  has  ever 
presented  so  vast  a  throng  of  profitless  hu- 
manity— such  a  sea  with  its  tides  and  storms. 

This  great  mass  of  human  beings  was  truly 
cosmopolitan.  Here  were  met  the  gray-bearded 
philosopher  of  Greece ;  the  florid  Teuton  with 
his  j-ellow  hail"  the  African,  black  as  night; 
the  tattooed  Celt  of  Britain ;  the  Gaul  from 
beyond  the  Alps ;  the  Arab  from  the  desert, 
and  the  Asiatic  nomad  from  the  steppes  of 
Sarmatia.  Through  the  midst  of  this  human 
sea  there  passed  at  intervals  the  high-born  lords 
and  ladies  of  Rome,  borne  on  littere  by  brawnv 
slaves  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Nature,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  oc- 
casionally brought  forth  monsters.  Nor  was 
the  curiosity  of  such  miserable  beings  to  be 
seen,  or  of  others  to  see  them,  less  in  the  world 
that  was  than  in  the  world  that  is.  It  was  a 
common  sight  in  the  streets  of  Rome  to  wit- 
ness a  crowd  of  excited  people  gathered  in  a 
circle  and  craning  their  necks  to  catch  a  glance 
at  some  deformity  on  exhibition — some  giant, 
dwarf,  or  monster  inviting  the  gaze  of  the  rab- 
ble in  public. 

The  sentiments  of  Rome  found  free  expres- 


sion on  the  walls.  All  kinds  of  preferences, 
jokes,  spites,  and  purposes  were  here  written, 
as  if  to  give  vent  to  what  might  not  otherwise 
be  said.  In  these  inscriptions  the  average  can 
didate  for  public  office  saw  himself  as  he  was, 
rather  than  as  he  ought  to  be.  On  one  of  the 
walls  of  Pompeii  we  read,  "  I  beg  you  to  make 
Vettius  ledile."  It  is  merely  an  electioneering 
speech,  preserved  by  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius. 
Another  notice  runs  thus:  "On  the  28th  of 
August  there  will  be  a  show  of  wild  beasts, 
and  Felix  will  fight  with  bears."  A  certain 
Cornelius,  although  about  to  die  of  con- 
sumption, is  advised  to  go  and  hang  himself! 
One  hungry  loafer  produces  this  sentiment: 
"  Who  invites  me  not  to  his  table,  him  I  hold 
as  a  barbai'ian."  Even  the  girls  have  their 
little  idyl.  In  one  place  we  find,  "Methe  loves 
Christus;"  and  in  another,  "Auge  loves  Amce- 
nius."  And  the  Latiu  is  generally  as  bad  as 
the  sentiment  is  ?weet. 

One  of  the  marked  aspects  of  the  civilization 
of  the  cit)'  was  the  thermcB,  or  baths.  Some 
of  these  are  among  the  finest  works  of  Roman 
architecture.  The  people,  even  the  primitive 
Latins,  were  specially  fond  of  bathing.  With 
the  coming  of  wealth  and  luxury,  nature's 
plan  of  a  naked  plunge  into  the  mountain 
stream  gave  place  to  elegant  structures  for  the 
accommodation  and  delight  of  the  bather. 
The  baths  thus  provided  were  the  frigidarium, 
or  cold  ;  the  tepidarium,  or  tepid  ;  and  the  cali- 
danum,  or  hot.  These  were  generally  taken 
in  succession.  After  the  bather  had  been 
raised  to  a  sweating  heat,  cold  water  was 
poured  upon  him  and  he  then  entered  the  frig- 
idarium. 

For  the  swimmers,  great  marble  basins,  sup- 
plied by  conduits  with  abundance  of  pure 
water,  were  provided.  To  these  bathing  estab- 
lishments great  attention  was  given  by  the 
public  authorities.  The  emperors  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  erection  of  sumptuous  ther- 
mae. Agrippa  sought  the  favor  of  the  peopl 
by  the  building  of  fine  baths  near  the  Pan- 
theon ;  while  the  therma;  of  Titus,  Caracalla, 
and  Diocletian,  even  in  their  present  ruined 
condition,  have  excited  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  posterity. 

The  Romans  were  not  slow  to  discover  the 
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attractions  of  hot  and  mineral  springs.  What- 
ever nature  provided  as  suggestive  of  health, 
recreation,  or  pleasure,  was  sought  out  with 
avidity  and  eagerly  appropriated.  Not  only 
in  Italy,  but  also  in  the  distant  provinces  nat- 
ural advantages  were  improved  by  the  seekers 
of  profit  and  enjoynient,  and  made  the  begin- 
nings of  settlements.  Until  the  present  day 
the  names  of  many  famous  resorts  iu  Switzer- 
land and  France  attest  the  Roman  origin  of 
the   uummunities    in   which    they   arc    found. 


calidarium,  there  still  burned  the  fierce  pas- 
sion for  animal  excitements  and  antagonisms. 
This  disposition  found  its  food  in  the  circus. 
No  other  people  have  ever  been  so  madly  fas- 
cinated by  the  spectacular  and  exciting  scenes 
of  the  arena.  "  Bread  and  the  Circus"  was  the 
motto  of  the  half  million  of  idlers  who  thronged 
the  streets  of  Eome.  All  classes  of  people, 
from  the  Emperor  to  the  beggar,  were  under 
the  spell  of  the  play.  The  appetite  grew  with 
what  it  fed  on.     The  city  was  filled  with  cir- 
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Others,  like  the  once  celebrated  watering-place 
of  Baise,  are  now  a  desolation,  fdled  with  ruins 
and  poisoned  with  malaria. 

In  connectiun  with  the  tlicrmse  were  the 
wiiie-hdusi's,  in  wiiicii  tiic  bathci-s  regaled  them- 
selves with  drink.  There  was  about  all  these 
establishment'^  an  air  of  luxiirinus  ease,  aban- 
donment to  tile  joys  of  the  senses,  indifference 
to  serious  care  and  responsiliilitv.  Tiie  Ro- 
mans were  eaiiahle  of  that  sort  of  relaxation 
which  comes  of  easy  indulgence;  and  yet  out 
of  the  very  dissipation  of  tlie  tiiermte,  in  the 
breast  nC  tlie    IimIC  iiiicniiseidus   batlier  in   the 


cuses.  These  were  built  on  the  grandest  scale 
ever  known — va.st  amphitheaters,  whose  tre- 
mendous spaces  could  hardly  be  crowded, 
even  with  the  overflow  of  Rome.  The  games 
grew  in  freipiency.  In  the  times  of  Marcus 
A\ireliiis  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  days  m  the 
year  were  set  apart  for  the  public  exhibitions 
of  the  areniu  .Afterwards  the  nundier  was  in- 
creased to  a  hundreil  and  seventy-five  days. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Coliseum, 
Titus  gave  a  celebration  extending  through  a 
hundred  consecutive  days.  Still  the  Romans 
demanded  more.     After  the  conouest  of  Dacia, 
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Trajan  regaled  the  city  with  a  festival  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-three  days'  duration.  And 
the  rage  wa:*  not  yet  satisfied. 

Beginning  in  the  times  of  the  Republic  with 
the  contests  of  wild  boasts  brought  home  from 
foreign  parts  to  destroy  each  otlier  in  the  arena 
in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  the  appetite 
for  blood  was  whetted  until  it  demanded  the 
blood  of  men.  Then  came  the  contest  be- 
tween man  and  beast.  If  the  man  slew  the 
beast,  there  was  a  shout;  if  the  beast  devoured 
the  man,  a  shout  still  louder.  Finally,  it  was 
the  combat  of  man  with  man.  It  was  the  reign 
of  the  gladiators.  Foreign  captives  were 
trained    for    the    arena.      Those    who    distiu- 
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guished  themselves  as  swordsmen  were  wel- 
comed with  applause.  Then  the  Roman  him- 
self caught  the  ambition  of  personal  victory 
over  an  antagonist.  The  young  nobles  of  the 
city  eagerly  disciplined  themselves  in  the  use 
of  the  sword  and  sought  admission  into  the 
arena.  They  were  received  with  unbounded 
favor.  The  maidens  of  Rome  clapped  their 
hands  with  enthusiasm  and  leaned  forward  to 
see  the  death-thrust  sent  home  by  some  favo- 
rite. The  emperors  themselves  grew  jealous 
of  the  common  fame  and  became  gladiators. 
Nero,  Commodus,  and  Caracalla  thought  them- 
selves more  honored  by  their  victories  in  the 
arena  than  in  the  field.  Commodus  boasted 
that  he  had  slain  twelve  hundred  men  for  the 
delectation  of  Rome ! 


Besides  these  bloody  contests  of  the  circus- 
pit  the  Romans  were  great  patrons  of  the  race 
and  the  play.  Chariot-racing  was  a  favorite 
amusement,  and  the  great  circuses  were  av- 
ranged  especially  for  sucli  contests.  The  space 
wiis  broad  enough  to  accommodate  three  or 
four  chariots  side  by  side,  each  with  four  horses 
abreast.  Less  exciting  were  the  common  dra- 
matic representations  in  the  theaters.  These 
were,  however,  numerous  and  well  patronized, 
especially  in  the  times  of  the  Republic.  But 
the  theatei's  were  insignificant  in  size  lus  com- 
pared with  the  tremendous  amphitheatei-s  which 
were  the  pride  of  the  city.  Of  the  latter  a 
single  one  was  large  enough  to  contain   more 

people     than     the 


combined  theaters 
of  Rome.  The  Col- 
iseum, or  Flavian 
amphitheater,  was 
built  to  accommo- 
date eighty  thou- 
sand spectatoi-s  ; 
the  circus  built  in 
Csesar's  time  one 
hundred  and  fifty 
thousand ;  the  same 
a.s  enlarged  bv  Ti- 
tus, two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand ; 
and  in  the  fourth 
century  it  was  es- 
timated that  the 
Maximus  would  seat  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  people.  This  monstrous  edifice 
was  constructed  in  the  valley  between  the  Pal- 
atine and  Aveutine  hills.  In  the  early  times 
of  the  Republic  this  natural  depression  was 
used  for  the  exhibition  of  games.  The  hillsides 
were  furnished  with  rude  seats  of  stone,  and  in 
the  lowest  part  a  wooden  scaffold  composed  the 
circus  proper.  From  this  insignificant  begin- 
ning grew,  in  successive  centuries,  the  tremen- 
dous structure  known  as  the  Maximus,  with  a 
capacity  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  amphi- 
theater in  the  world. 

In  the  Roman  circus  the  lowest  tiers  of  seats 
were  the  place  of  honor.  Here  sat  the  Em- 
peror, the  senatorial  order,  the  great  nobles 
and   ladies  of  Rome.      The   equestrians   were 
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ranged  just  above.  Then  came  the  throng, 
rising  higher  and  higher  to  the  far  upper 
arcades,  where  the  black  swarm  of  indiscrim- 
inate luimanity  was  massed  like  a  shadow  on 
the  horizon.  In  all  the  Old  World  the  People 
were  seen  on  the  horizon  of  royalty. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  beginning  of 
the  scene  the  performers  descended  into  the 
arena,  and  the  sport  was  on.  Of  the  unbloody 
diversions  the  most  exciting  and  popular  was 
chariot-racing.  These  contests  were  not,  like 
the  similar  games  of  Greece,  conducted  by 
citizens  of  the  state,  ambitious  to  show  what 
the  physical  culture  of  the  commonwealth  could 
accomplish,  but  by  hired  performers,  slaves, 
freedmen.  The  sentiments,  therefore,  of  the 
Romans  witnessing  their  games,  were  totally 
different  from  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the 
Greeks.  To  the  Roman  the  contest  was  simply 
a  means  of  amusement — a  scene  to  stir  his 
heavy  and  powerful  nature  with  emotions  sim- 
ilar to  those  excited  by  the  pageant  of  war. 

In  order  that  the  great  chariot  races  might 
be  successfully  conducted  rival  companies  were 
organized  to  train  both  steeds  and  drivers.  In 
Imperial  Rr)me,  under  Nero  and  Caligula,  there 
were  four  of  these  associations,  known  by  the 
different  colors  of  their  liveries — white,  red, 
blue,  and  green.  Afterwards  the  companies 
were  combined  into  two,  the  blue  and  the 
green  ;  and  between  these  two  all  Rome  was 
divided  in  partisanship.  After  the  division  of 
the  Empire  this  rivalry  extended  to  Constanti- 
nople, and,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  became 
the  source  of  a  dangerous  and  bloody  insur- 
rection. 

On  the  day  when  a  Roman  chariot  race 
was  to  be  given  the  city  was  early  astir  and 
eager  for  the  contest.  The  exerci.scs  l)egan 
with  a  religious  ceremony  and  a  procession 
from  the  Capitol,  through  the  Forum,  to  the 
circus.  The  competing  chariots  were  tluly  en- 
tered. In  a  full  race  there  were  four  abreast, 
^ch  harnes.xe(l  to  two  or  four  horses.  Seven 
times  the  amphitheater  must  be  circled,  and 
seven  times  tiic  driver  must  make  the  dithcult 
short  turn  at  the  post  which  nuirked  the  further 
extreme  of  the  great  ellipse.  At  the  close, 
when  the  result  was  known,  the  victor  drove 
back  to  the  chalk-line  and  was  greeted   with 


such  huzzas  as  never  rent  the  air  of  any  land 
but  Italy. 

The  pleasure  received  by  the  Roman  from 
these  sports  was  purely  objective.  He  looked 
on  as  upon  something  foreign  to  himself,  a 
scene  full  of  excitement,  but  otherwise  touch- 
ing not  himself  or  his  peojjle.  When  the  cir- 
cus proper  no  longer  satisfied,  he  turned  to  the 
arena  of  blood.  Here  the  struggle  of  fierce 
beasts  raised  for  a  while  his  flagging  intere?'-. 
He  saw  with  delight  the  red  gashes  in  tae 
quivering  flesh  of  living  creatures.  His  san- 
guinary disposition  was  thus  appeased.  Ciesar 
turned  four  hundred  lions  and  forty  elephants 
into  the  arena.  Pompey's  exhibition  embraced 
eighteen  elephants  and  between  five  and  six 
hundred  lions.  After  the  subjugation  of  Dacia, 
Trajan  gave  a  festival  of  four  months'  duration, 
in  the  course  of  which  eleven  thousand  wild 
beasts  were  brought  into  the  arena.  In  a  sin- 
gle day  more  animals  would  be  destroyed  than 
could  be  contributed  by  all  the  menageries,  and 
zoological  gardens  in  America.' 

In  the  combats  of  the  arena  the  wild  beasts 
were  admitted  from  their  dens,  which  opened 
out  from  the  inclosed  sides  of  the  circle. 
Sometimes  the  introduction  of  the  fights  was 
made  with  startling  efl'ects.  Perhaj)s  a  ship 
would  sail  into  the  arena,  and  suddeidy  falling 
to  pieces  pour  out  a  vast  number  of  wild  ani- 
mals in  a  heterogenecus  ma.«s.  Again  a  forest 
would  arise  as  if  by  magic  from  the  ground, 
and  the  beasts  would  spring  forth  from  among 
the  trees.  Perhaps  no  modern  stage  is  arranged 
with  as  great  technical  skill  as  was  displayed 
by  the  Romans  in  the  nuuiagenient  of  their 
gigantic  arenas. 

The  gladiatorial  shows  followed    the  wild- 


'  The  skill  of  the  Romans  in  the  management 
and  training  of  wild  benst.s  was  niiirvclous.  The 
most  ferocious  creatures,  taken  from  tlie  wiMs  of 
Asia  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  were  handleil 
with  astnni.Mliing  e.ise.  They  were  not  only  suli- 
dued,  Uiit  trniniMl  iind  rdiicatetl.  Mark  Antony 
liad  a  span  of  linns  tliat  drew  liis  eliariot  fliroiiyli 
the  streets  of  Kome.  Cresar's  ele|)liants,  carrying 
torches,  escorted  their  nin.ster  lioine  l>y  night. 
Tigers  and  lions  were  tanieil  mitil  tliey  were  only 
cats  of  a  larger  growth.  Stags  were  liarnessed  to 
vehicles  and  ninile  to  work  as  patiently  as  horses. 
Klephnnts  were  taught  to  dance,  to  perform  on 
the  tight-rope,  and  to  write  Latin  I 
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beast  combats  as  a  natural  sequence.  The 
blood -appetite  could  no  longer  be  appeased 
with  the  slaugliter  of  tigers  and  lions.  The 
man  was  a  more  noble  sacrifice.  It  appears 
that  human  combats  were  firet  introduced  from 
Etruria  and  Campania,  but  iu  Rome  they  were 
exhibited  on  a  scale  never  equaled  before  or 
afterwards.  In  the  celebration  given  by  Cjesar 
a  hundred  and  twenty  pairs  of  gladiators  fought 
in  the  arena ;  but  this  was  a  mere  foretaste  of 
what  was  to  come.  During  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus ten  thousand  of  these  creatures  are  said 
to  have  been  killed  for  the  sport  of  Rome. 
The  reign  of  Augustus  was  therefore  one  of 
peace  I  What  then  shall  be  said  of  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  who  in  the  brief  space  of  four 
months  sent  as  many  gladiators  to  their  death 
as  had  perished  during  the  whole  time  of  Au- 
gustus? For  weeks  together  there  was  not  a 
single  day,  or  a  single  hour  of  the  day,  when 
the  combats  w'ere  not  renewed.  In  pairs  or 
whole  companies  the  swordsmen  were  turned 
together,  until  only  some  extraordinary  inci- 
dent of  the  fight  could  raise  the  enthusiasm  ot 
the  human  butchers  who  sat  lolling  and  talk- 
ing indifferently  in  the  amphitheater.  Some- 
times, for  variety,  an  exhibition  would  be 
given  by  night,  and  occasionally  there  were 
combats  on  the  water.  During  the  reign  of 
Claudius  a  sea-fight  was  exhibited  on  the  Fu- 
cine  Lake,  in  which  nine  thousand  victims 
were  made  to  butcher  each  other  for  sport. 

The  gladiators  of  Rome  were  generally  pris- 
oners of  war.  Rome  w-as  glad  to  extract 
amusement  from  creatures  whom  she  no  longer 
feared,  and  they  were  genei'ally  glad  to  escape 
from  the  horrors  of  dungeons  and  quarries,  and 
enter  the  dangerous  but  free  arena  where  they 
might  win  the  applause  of  the  whole  Roman 
people,  and  perhaps  obtain  their  liberty.  What 
remained  for  the  stalwart  Dacian  or  Gaul, 
swept  into  Rome  in  the  train  of  some  great 
triumph,  but  to  fight  and  kill,  and  perhaps  be 
free  to  kill  again  ?  These  fierce  creatures  were 
kept  at  the  public  expense,  in  barracks  built 
for  their  accommodation,  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror. Here  they  had  far  more  care  bestowed 
on  them  than  was  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
legions.  They  were  fed  and  trained  by  con- 
noisseurs who  knew  how  to  develop  all  the  ca- 


pabilities of  the  human  body  and  to  extract 

from  it  its  highest  exertion.  When  a  skillful 
gladiator  received  a  hurt  in  the  arena,  or  when 
he  sickened  in  the  barracks,  he  was  at  once 
put  under  the  care  of  the  best  physicians,  and 
tender  Rome  nursed  him  back  to  health.  How 
should  she  spare  her  adopted  son  in  whom 
she  delighted? 

In  the  fierce  fatal  combats  of  the  arena  the 
gladiators  sometimes  fought  scientifically,  as 
they  had  been  trained  by  their  masters,  and 
sometimes  after  the  manner  of  their  own  coun- 
try. The  rude  Briton  was  turned  into  the  cir- 
cle in  his  native  war-chariot,  and  permitted  to 
do  his  best.  In  general  the  fighting  was  done 
on  foot,  and  with  swords.  Frequently  the  com- 
batants wore  armor,  but  the  trained  swordsmen 
of  Rome  preferred  to  triumph  by  strength  and 
dexterity.  Sometimes  the  foreign  gladiator  ap- 
peared on  the  sand,  armed  with  a  trident,  a 
dagger,  or  even  with  a  net,  in  which  he  was 
expected  to  entangle  and  then  kill  his  adver- 
sary. The  like  of  this,  however,  was  seen  only 
in  the  ruder  sort  of  shows,  and  not  in  the  fash- 
ionable butcheries  over  which  the  maidens  and 
matrons  of  the  city  were  expected  to  clap  their 
hands  and  shout,  HaheO 

When  the  bloody  sport  was  about  to  begin, 
the  gladiators  who  were  to  participate  were 
marshaled  into  the  arena  and  passed  iu  pro- 
cession before  the  people.  In  front  of  the  seat 
of  the  Emperor  they  halted  and  cried  out, 
Morituri  te  salutamits,  "  We  who  are  about  to 
die  salute  you ; "  and  then  with  the  blast  of 
the  trumpet  the  combat  began.  No  such  des- 
perate conflicts  have  ever  elsewhere  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  world.  The  gladiators  were 
roused  to  the  highest  jsitch  of  ferocity ;  for  the 
stake  was  life,  the  forfeit  death.  Each  knew 
well  that  to  distinguish  himself  was  not  only 
to  live,  but  to  acquire  fame.  He  knew  that 
the  wild  huzza  of  thousands  was  ready  to  an- 
swer the  dextrous  thrust  of  his  sword,  and  that 
inevitable  death  stood  just  beyond  a  failure. 
Such  were  the  rage  and  determination  excited 


'  When  a  gladiator  was  wounded  in  the  arena 
the  cry  was  Habel,  "  He  has  it ; "  and  then  the 
populace  indicated  by  holding  up  or  turning  down 
their  thumbs  whether  he  should  or  should  not  be 
Rlaiii. 
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by  these  circumstances  that  the  defeated  vic- 
tim sank  to  the  sand  without  a  groan  or  mur- 
mur. So  far  as  the  combatants  were  concerned 
the  tragedy  was  completed  without  a  sound 
louder  than  the  plash  of  blood  and  the  sterto- 
rous breath  of  the  dying;  but  the  shout  which 
rose  when  the  victor  held  aloft  his  bloody 
sword  might  have  shaken  the  sea.'  Rome  was 
delighted. 

When  the  arena  was  strewn  and  heaped  with 
corpses,  the  attendants  came  in  and  dragged 
them  out  of  sight.  The  bottom  was  covered 
with  fresh  sand  to  quench  the  pools  of  blood, 
and  the  .sport  went  on.  Rome  was  delighted. 
At  midday  lunch  was  served  to  the  thousands, 
by  order  of  the  Emperor.  The  people  who  no 
longer  met  in  the  Forum  to  hear  the  great  or- 
ators discoui-se  of  liberty,  sat  in  the  seats  of 
the  amphitheater  in  sight  of  the  blood-muck 
of  the  arena  and  ate  the  bread  of  Cajsar. 
Rome  was  delighted.  It  was  in  scenes  such  as 
these  that  the  public  life  of  the  Imperial  City 
displayed  it.self  and  sought  to  be  satisfied. 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  Empire  the  games 
continued  to  hold  their  place  as  the  principal 
enjoyment  of  the  Romans.  Christianity  pro- 
tested stoutly  against  their  continuance ;  but 
when  the  protest  proved  unavailing  many  ad- 
herents of  the  new  foith  yielded  to  what  they 
could    not    control,   and    participated    in    the 


'  Byron's  famous  stanza  on  the  Dying  Gladiator 
may  be  appropriately  added  : 

"  I  see  before  me  the  pladiator  lie. 

He  leans  upon  his  hand,  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  <leath,  Init  ronquers  agony; 
And  his  drooped  heail  sinks  gradually  low^ 
And  througli  his  side  the  last  drops  ebbing 
slow, 
From  the  red  gash  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 

Like  the  first  of  a  thunder  shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  liiin — he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the 
wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  wns  Ijir  away ; 

He  recked  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize — 
But  where  his  rude  but  ny  (ho  Panuho  lay. 
There  nroro  bis  young  barbarians  all  at  play ; 

There  was  their  Diician  mother — ho  their  sire 
Butchered  to  make  a  Komim  lioliday! 

All  this  nished  with  liis  hlood — shall  he  expire. 

And  unavenged  ?   Arise,  ve  Goths,  and  glut  your 
ire !  " 


bloody  spectacles.  It  was  not  until  barbarbm 
had  come  in  like  a  flood,  not  until  the  stern 
code  of  the  Arab  in  the  East  and  the  sterner 
conscience  of  the  Teuton  in  the  West  began  to 
be  factors  in  that  new  order  of  things  to  which 
Rome  was  a  stranger,  that  the  fearful  atroci- 
ties in  which  the  race  of  Romulus  had  come 
to  take  delight  were  abolished.  In  Spain — the 
only  country  of  Modern  Europe  in  which  the 
spirit  of  Old  Rome  is  still  predominant — the 
bull-fight  yet  preserves  the  horrors  without  the 
heroism  which  were  exhibited  with  jiride  on 
the  sands  of  the  great  circuses  by  the  Tiber. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  domestic,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  jiuhlic,  life  of  the  Romans, 
we  find  much  which  is  entitled  to  our  sympa- 
thy. The  man  of  the  early  Republic  was  the 
head  of  a  household.  He  was  its  priest,  and 
in  some  sense  its  king.  He  had  around  him  a 
host  of  sons  and  daughters.  Monogamy  was 
the  law  of  the  family.  The  father  must  be 
reverenced  and  honored.  The  sons  grown  to 
maidiood  were  not  released  from  his  authority. 
The  married  daughters  passed  from  his  control 
to  that  of  their  husbands.  The  single  will  of 
the  head  of  the  house  was  predominant,  and 
might  not  be  treated  with  neglect  or  slight. 
He  was  known  as  the  pater  familiag,  and  his 
authority  was  absolute  within  his  own  domain. 
In  the  case  of  his  absence  or  death  the  mother, 
who  was  called  the  mcUrona,  exercised  a  good 
part  of  his  prerogatives.  She  ordered  the 
household,  exacted  obedience,  conducted  the 
education  of  the  boys.  Women  of  this  class 
were  of  great  influence  in  Roman  society. 
Many  of  them  were  known  to  fame,  and  no 
doubt  deserved  their  exalted  reputation  as  vir- 
tuous and  patriotic  mothers.  Such  was  Cor- 
nelia, the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  exhibiting 
her  sons  as  her  jewels,  and  educating  them  for 
the  .service  of  the  state. 

The  boy."»  of  the  better  class  of  Romans 
were  generally  trauied  at.  home.  This  duty 
wiis  performed  either  by  the  mother  or,  as  was 
usually  the  case,  by  a  pedagogue  who  was  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  For  this  oflSce  a 
Greek  was  preferred.  At  any  rate,  he  must 
be  able  to  teach  Greek,  as  all  youths  of  the 
upper  class  were  expected  to  learn  that  lan- 
guage, even  in  preference  to  their  own.    In  the 
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age  of  Cicero,  when  the  Helleiiie  culture  was 
in  the  highest  favor,  even  the  girls  were  taught 
that  tongue,  without  the  mastery  of  which  no 
one  could  claim  retiuemeut.  The  sons  of  the 
common  j)e()ijle  were  educated  in  schools  which 
were  private  institutions,  uuiler  the  control  of 
masters  who  were  little  esteemed  for  their  office 
or  character.  There  was  a  strong  discrimina- 
tion drawn  between  these  teachers  of  the  com- 
mon schools  and  tliose  philosophers  and  rheto- 
ricians of  the  hiirher  rank   who  taught  rather 


ROMAN    LADY    AT    HER    TOILET. 

After  the  Elkiiigtnn  Plaque. 

for  social  and  political  distinctinu  than  for 
gain.  These  latter  were  greatly  esteemed,  and 
were  diligently  sought  after  by  the  emperors 
and  Roman  nobles,  anxious  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  the  benefits  of  asso- 
ciation and  instruction.  The  common  school- 
masters were  freedmen  or  provincials,  poorly 
paid  and  thoroughly  despised.  The  establish- 
ments in  which  they  taught  were,  like  them- 
selves, forlorn.  Sometimes  no  building  at  all 
was  furnished  by  the  patrons,  and  the  misera- 
ble, morose  master  was  obliged  to  betake  him- 


self to  the  roof  of  the  house  or  some  ])lace  in  the 
street,  anil  there  enforce  with  the  rt)d  what  he 
could  not  infuse  by  intelligence  and  kindness. 
Among  the  great  teachers  of  Rome — those 
who  held  the  professional  rank — may  be  men- 
tioned Verriijs  Flaccus,  who  as  tutor  of 
Augustus's  gmndchildri'ii  dictated  his  own 
terms;  Seneca,  the  ill-fated  instructor  of  Nero; 
QuiNTiLiAN,  who  held  a  like  office  in  the  house- 
hold of  Domitian ;  and  Appolonius,  the  teacher 
of  JIarcus  Aurelius.  So  great  was  the  inde- 
pendence of  the 
last-named  philos- 
o p  h  e r  that  he 
obliged  the  young 
Aurelius  to  trudge 
like  other  boj's  to 
his  own  house  to 
be  instructed. 

In  the  school  the 
Roman  youth  was 
taught  two   lan- 
guages —  his   own 
and  Greek.   When 
the  latter  was  ac- 
quired    he   must 
read    the   classical 
authors  of  both 
tongues.    lie  must 
learn  the  poets  by 
heart.   He  must  be 
able  to  recite  and 
declaim.    He  must 
learn  to  be  an  or- 
ator, or  at  any  rate 
an  elocutionist,  at- 
tending   carefully 
to  his  gestures  and 
the  cadence  of  his  periods.     Oratory  was  the 
only  branch  of  instruction  which  the  state  ever 
took  under  its  patronage.     All  other  depart- 
ments of  learning   were   allowed   to  shift  for 
themselves. 

Rome  was  a  slaveholding  Republic.  Like 
the  other  ancient  states,  she  had  no  compunc- 
tion. Whom  she  would  she'  took,  and  whom 
she  took  she  enslaved.  Ancient  society  with- 
out the  institution  of  slavery  is  quite  unthink- 
able. It  was  supported  by  force;  that  is,  by 
war.     The  warrior-race  must  be  supported  by 
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a  laboring  race.  Tlie  warrior-race  must  be 
supplied  by  the  birth  of  sous  and  the  laboring 
race  by  a  stream  of  captives,  taken  adult.  To 
enslave  prisoners  seemed  natural,  and  the 
damnable  atrocity  of  the  abstract  principle 
seems  never  to  have  shocked  the  leathern  con- 
science of  anticiuity. 

The  R(jman /amiYia  meant  the  whole  group 
of  persons  associated  with  a  given  household. 
This  included  the  family  proper,  the  slaves, 
dependents,  and  incidental  attaches  of  the 
master.  Sometimes  in  the  case  of  a  grandee 
of  high  rank  ten  thou.saud  persons  were  thus 
grouped  in  a  single  farailia.  Such  was  the 
house  of  Orgetorix,  mentioned  in  the  first 
book  of  Cjesar's  Commentaries.  Over  this  large 
aggregation  of  human  beings  the  authority  of 
the  pater  familias  was  absolute.  Especially 
was  this  true  of  the  slaves.  As  to  them  he 
had  and  exercised  potestas  vike  necisque,  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  The  Roman  charac- 
ter was  such  as  to  make  this  power  one  of 
fearful  import.  The  servile  race  knew  no 
favors,  received  no  mercy.  The  master  might 
destroy  his  slaves  with  impunity.  A  runaway 
was  treated  as  a  wild  beast.  He  was  pui-sued, 
caught,  branded,  beaten,  crucified,  any  thing 
according  to  the  caprice  and  pa.ssion  of  his 
owner.  If  he  turned  upon  and  killed  his  mas- 
ter all  his  fellow  slaves,  as  well  a.s  himself, 
were  put  to  death.  lie  was  merely  a  j)ieee  of 
living  property,  not  indeed  so  well  esteemed 
as  horses  and  cattle,  for  the  latter  were  not 
dangerous  to  the  state. 

In  the  case  of  masters  naturally  benevolent — 
especially  if  the  slaves  showed  themselves  to 
be  capable  of  fidelity  and  trutii — kindlier  rela- 
tions sometimes  existed.  It  is  of  record  that 
in  certain  in.stances  the  slave  was  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  the  household  and  was 
treated  with  consideration.  Not,  however, 
until  the  time  of  Hadrian  did  the  state  insti- 
tute any  mea.<ures  to  soften  tlie  merciless  rigor 
of  the  slave-code.  Christianity,  while  not  op- 
posing herself  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  did 
much  to  relax  the  jaws  of  the  fierce  beiust  of 
Kiinian  cruelty.  In  the  communion  service 
of  the  early  church  tiie  slave  and  his  master 
must  meet  on  terms  of  c(iuality;  and  there  no 
doubt  the  poor  wretches  of  the  servile  class 


became  more  respected  than  in  any  other  situ- 
ation in  which  they  were  j)laced. 

In  the  old  hardy  Rome  of  the  early  Repub- 
lic the  slaves  were  not  numerous.  The  ancient 
Roman,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  was  himself 
a  laborer.  War,  however,  brought  in  his 
captives,  and  servile  labor  was  substituted  for 
free.  Then  the  number  increased.  Under  the 
later  Republic  many  grandees  could  count 
their  slaves  by  thousands.  City  after  city  and 
state  after  state  were  conquered,  and  new  trains 
of  prisoners  were  driven  into  Rome.  The  slave 
market  was  a  glut.  He  who  would  work  a 
farm  or  a  mine  bought  as  many  captives  as  he 
would,  and  paid  but  a  trifle  for  them.  Each 
master  of  large  property  appointed  over  his 
slaves  a  mlentiariits,  or  overseer,  to  whom  was 
delegated  the  owner's  authority.  The  serviles 
were  divided  into  groups  according  to  their 
employment,  which  ranged  all  the  way  from 
the  hard  toil  of  the  mine  and  the  quarry  to 
the  care  of  the  library  and  the  instruction  of 
the  'master's  children.  The  physician  of  the 
familia  was  frequently  a  learned  slave,  and  the 
Roman  noble's  secretary  was  usually  chosen 
from  the  servile  rank — some  educated  Greek, 
who  knew  more  than  the  pater  familias  and 
all  his  household  together. 

The  Roman  client  was  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, included  in  the  familia.  He  was  originally 
a  dependent  of  the  patrician,  to  whom  he 
owed  certain  legal  services  and  from  whom  he 
was  entitled  to  protection.  At  a  later  period 
the  clients  were  merged  into  the  plebeian  class, 
and  constituted  one  of  the  chief  elements  in 
that  turbulent  body  of  society.  The  legal 
relation  di.sai)[)eared,  and  a  j)ei-s()nal  tie  took 
its  place.  The  clients  continued  in  dependent 
attachment  to  the  nobles  of  their  choice,  and 
the  social  coile  i-cquired  a  careful  service. 

Every  morning  the  clients  came  in  a  swarm 
to  their  patron's  house  to  pay  their  respects  and 
to  know  his  wishes  for  the  day.  Perliaps  he 
would  go  abroad,  in  which  case  Ptoman  vanity 
required  that  he  should  be  attended  by  the 
whole  train  of  his  dependents.  If  he  were 
going  into  the  Forum  to  deliver  an  oration, 
then  his  clients  must  be  jircsent  to  support 
him  with  applause.  They  were  his  backers  in 
all  social  and  political  relations,  and  for  service 
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in  this  respect  they  received  daily  from  his 
bounty  an  allowance  or  dole  called  the  sportula. 
This  was  given  at  the  master's  house,  and  con- 


ucss  to  transact  or  some  interest  to  be  pro- 
moted. This  attended  to,  the  noldeman  gave 
himself  to  leisure,  reading  in  liis  library,  or 
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sisted  either  of  a  small  sum  of  money  or  of 
articles  of  food  or  clothing. 

When  in  the  morning  the  swarm  of  depend- 
ents had  been  sent  out  of  the  atrium  of  the 
patron's  house,  there  came  others  who  had  busi- 


dictating  to  an  amanuensis  a  letter  to  some 
friend.  Anon,  he  must  himself  go  forth  into 
the  street,  perhaps,  to  the  Senate  House  or 
the  Forum.  Once  there,  as  well  as  on  the 
way,  he  must  attend  to  courtesy.     His  supe- 
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riors  must  be  visited  or  saluted,  and  all  of 
those  political  civilities  attended  to,  upon  the 
observance  of  whiph  the  man  of  Rome  was  as 
much  dependent  for  success  as  the  citizens  of 
modern  times.  The  clients  were  thus  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  see  their  great  patron  as 
much  subordinated  to  the  general  order  as 
themselves  had  been  to  him.  The  poet  Mar- 
tial, who  had  himself  been  a  client  for  thirty 
years,  found  some  solace  in  addressing  his  pat- 
ron in  the  following  strain  : 

"  Maximus,  yes,  I  own  it  with  shame,  I  am  luin- 

ting  a  dinner ; 
But  thou  huntest  elsewhere :  both  of   us   here 

are  alike. 
If  I  come  early  to  pay  my  re.spects,  I  find  tliou 

hast  started 
On  a  like  errand  elsewhere:  here,  too,  we  both 

are  alike. 
If  I  attend  thee,  walking  before  my  magnificent 

patron, 
Thou  dost  to  others  the  same :    here  we  again 

are  alike." 

He  who  has  read  history  carefully  will  have 
observed  how  gradually — notwithstanding  the 
great  shocks  of  civil  war — the  Roman  Repub- 
lic was  transformed  into  the  Empire.  At  the 
first  the  court  of  Augustus  was  nothing  more 
than  the  house  of  the  First  Consul  and  great- 
est senator  of  Rome.  The  great  atrium  was 
thronged  with  petitioners  and  friends  who  came 
and  went  as  freely  as  to  the  palace  of  any 
other  noble.  The  duties  of  the  establishment 
were  performed  by  frecdmen.  The  Emperor 
sat,  or  walked  and  talked,  receiving  .saluta- 
tions, giving  public  audiences,  hearing  claims 
preferred,  addres-sing  the  senators  and  knights 
as  friends,  and  in  some  sense  as  fellow-citizens. 

In  the  like  manner  did  the  Empress  as  it  re- 
spected the  wives  of  the  distinguisliod  men  who 
thronged  her  lord's  palace.  Time,  however, 
brought  its  changes.  The  duties  of  the  court 
grew  into  offices  to  be  filled  by  Roman  citizens, 
who  an.\iously  sought  such  prcrcnneiit.  For- 
mality came  in  ape-like,  and  |inni|)  and  cere- 
mony took  the  i)laoe  of  ilie  semi- republican 
simplicity  with  which  the  Imperial  rrglmr  wiis 
ushered  in. 

Of  coui-se,  Roman  society  had  its  exactions. 
It  was  expected  that  the  citizen  and  his  house- 
hold should  attend  to  the  fashionable  denuinds 

of  the  times.     The  current  order  must  be  ob- 
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served.  Calls  of  friendship  must  be  made  and 
the  small  flatteries  of  life  delivered  a  la  mode. 
The  court  of  justice,  the  public  lecture,  the 
family  festival,  the  ordinary  visit — all  these 
must  receive  a  .share  of  attention,  and  all  the 
more  as  Rome  grew  great  and  luxurious. 
There  were,  perhaps,  in  the  Imperial  City  as 
many  things  to  demand,  and  as  many  other 
things  to  distract,  the  attention  of  her  people 
as  in  any  other  great  community,  either  an- 
cient or  modern.  The  man  of  aflairs  must  be 
always  abroad  attending  to  the  calls  of  duty 
and  competing  with  his  fellows  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  rank  in  society  and  the  state. 

The  daily  meals  of  the  Roman  were  three 
in  number — though  the  first,  or  morning  re- 
past was  hardly  worthy  to  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  meal.  At  an  early  hour  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  repaired  to  the  board  and 
partook  sparingly  of  bread  and  salt,  fruit,  ol- 
ives, and  cheese.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
gathering  around  the  table,  but  each  ate  as  he 
would.  At  noonday  came  the  prandium,  or 
luncheon,  at  which  were  served  fish,  eggs, 
shell-fish,  and  wine;  but  the  principal  meal 
was  the  dinner,  or  f«*n«,  which  was  served  to- 
ward sunset,  and  .sometimes  continued  into  the 
night.  This  principal  daily  feast  began  with 
certain  apjietizing  articles  like  the  entnes  of  a 
modern  bill  of  fare,  and  then  followed  two 
full  courses  and  a  dessert. 

In  the  early  times  the  Roman  table  was 
spread  in  the  i)lainost  and  most  frugal  manner. 
The  fare  was  like  that  of  the  Spartans.  A 
simple  porridge  of  pulse  was  the  principal  arti- 
cle of  food.  To  this,  as  the  people  aeiiuired 
means,  were  added  fruits  and  vegetables;  nor 
did  the  Roman  commons  ever  rise  to  a  level 
of  living  much  more  luxurious  than  that  of 
the  primitive  republicans.  In  the  upper  eliusses 
of  societv,  however,  there  was  rapid  progress 
towards  the  refinements  of  the  table. 

From  tlie  ye;u-  B.  C.  174,  cooks  and  bakers 
began  to  |)ly  their  vocation  as  ])rofe.ssionals, 
and  about  the  same  time  the  I'oreign  wars  of 
the  Romans  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
giu-itronomic  luxuries  of  the  Ea.<t.  By  nature 
the  man  of  the  city  was  a  great  eater.  A  cor- 
poration that  began  with  fratricide  and  ended 
in  l)arl)arisni  was  not  likelv  to  lack  in  stomach. 
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Especially  was  the  Imperial  <;astric  juice  a 
solvent  of  tremendous  power.  From  the  time 
of  Augustus  the  tables  of  the  royal  triclinia  or 
dining-rooms  groaned  more  and  inf)re  under 
their  load.  The  world  was  put  under  contri- 
bution to  supi)ly  the  pampered  appetites  of  the 
Ca'sars.  The  greatest  gorniand  of  them  all 
■was  Vitellius,  who,  in  order  to  appease  the  un- 
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appeasable,  sent  out  dttachmeuts  of  huutcrs 
into  foreign  parts  to  scour  untrodden  forests 
for  game,  aTid  dispatched  squadrons  t"  drain 
the  sea  if  by  any  means  he  might  be  filled. 

To  the  fish,  oysters,  and  crabs  thus  supplied 
were  added  such  delicacies  as  mussels  and 
snails,  which  were  highly  prized  by  the  Roman 
epicure.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  time  to  bring 
such  creatures  to  the  table  alive,  in  order  that 
their  freshness  might  not  be  susj)ected.     Great 


care  was  given  to  the  preparation  of  poultry. 
Fowls  were  fattened  in  the  dark,  uuder  the 
belief  that  the  quality  of  the  flesh  was  thereby 
improved.  Ducks  and  geese  were  stuffed  with 
figs  and  dates  for  a  like  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  flavor. 

Almost  every  extravagance  of  conceit  was 
practiced  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
food.  Caprice  would  seize 
upon  some  bird  or  beast, 
perhaps  hitherto  regarded 
as  unclean,  and  devote  it 
to  the  table  as  a  delicacy. 
The  higher  life  of  Rome 
became  bestial  to  a  degree 
never  equaled  in  the  case 
of  a  people  equally  civil- 
ized. Several  of  the  Em- 
perors were  genuine  swine. 
Their  gluttony  was  hardly 
redeemed  by  the  slight 
flavor  of  epicurean  de- 
cency which  pervaded  it. 
The  revenues  of  king- 
doms, backed  by  the  re- 
sources of  unscrupulous 
power,  were  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  style 
of  living  which  wasadopted 
by  the  later  Csesars.  Api- 
cius  feasted  on  the  tongues 
of  flamingoes,  and  Elaga- 
balus  on  their  brains.  Pea- 
cocks, storks,  and  cranes, 
and  nearly  all  the  other 
uneatables  were  taken  with 
gusto  on  the  Roman  table. 
But  the  flesh  of  bird  and 
fowl  was  by  no  means 
euoiigh  in  strength  and 
flavor  to  satisfy  the  animal  apj)etite  of  him  to 
whom  dyspepsia  was  a  stranger  and  satiety  im- 
possible. He  must  have  pig.  From  the  mere 
pigling  of  Campania  to  the  wild  boar  whose 
frothing  jaws  had  champed  for  twenty  years  in 
the  forests  of  Asia,  the  swine  race  was  devoured 
by  the  race  of  swine.  The  royal  gluttons  could 
tell  by  the  flavor  from  what  country  a  given 
boar  had  been  taken,  notwithstanding  the  more 
than  fifty  ways  in  which  he  might  be  dressed. 
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Of  wines,  that  of  Csecuba,  in  Campania, 
was  reckoned  the  best.  The  vintage  of  each 
consulship  was  marked  so  that  its  age  might 
be  known.  The  jars  in  which  it  was  stored 
bore  a  label  specifying  the  quality  and  the 
date.  The  Falepan  was  regarded  as  next  best 
after  the  Campanian.  Then  came  several  other 
varieties  claiming  the  third  rank.  Foreign 
war  brought  foreign  wine.  The  vintage  of 
Greece  was  highly  esteemed,  and  was  nearly 
always  found  in  the  cellars  of  noblemen. 

It  is  due  to  say  that  in  the  matter  of  drink 
the  Romans  were  more  temperate  than  in  food. 
It  appears  that  the  gluttonous  habit  sought 
fullness  rather  than  intoxication.  In  this  re- 
gard the  manner  of  the  Greeks  was  imitated. 
Before  drinking,  the  Roman  weakened  his  wine 
with  water  and  cooled  it  with  snow.  Some- 
times the  beverage  was  a  mixture  of  wine,  water, 
and  honey,  flavored  with  spice.  In  this  case 
the  drink  was  generally  warmed,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  the  same  a  small  furnace  for 
charcoal  was  kept  in  every  fully  furnished 
house. ' 

The  table  furniture  of  the  Romans  was  rich 
and  artistic.  Massive  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
stood  on  side-boards  wrought  of  costly  woods. 
The  candelabra  and  lamps  were  of  silver  or 
bronze,  done  in  graceful  designs.  The  rare 
woods  which  were  used  for  the  general  furni- 
ture were  ta.stefully  carved  and  inlaid  with 
ivory  or  the  precious  metals.  The  seats  were 
arranged  with  soft  cushions,  on  which  the 
gue.sts  sat  or  reclined  at  their  ease.  The  din- 
ing-room, or  triclinium,  was  the  largest  single 


'  As  a  specimen  of  what  the  Roman  cuisine 
was  nl)le  to  uiroril,  the  following  Ijill  of  fare  is  ap- 
pended, tlie  siinie  being  for  a  pontifical  banquet 
in  tlie  time  of  Csesar: 

First  Course. —  Conger-eels,  oysters,  two  kinds 
of  mussels,  thrushes  on  asparagus,  fat  fowls,  a  ra- 
gout of  oysters  and  other  shell-fish,  with  black 
and  white  marrons. 

Second  Course. —  A  variety  of  shell-fish  and  other 
marine  animals,  beccaficos,  haunches  of  venison, 
a  wild  hoar,  a  pastry  i>f  hercnficos  ami  other  liirds. 

Third  Coiirsf. —  Tlie  udders  of  swine,  hoar's 
head,  fricassee  of  fisli.  fricassee  of  cow's  niMer, 
ducks  of  various  kinds,  liaros,  roa.st  fowls  with 
pastry,  and  I'icentine  l)rend. 

Tills  iiieiui  Wiis  hut  a  foretaste  of  the  coarse 
but  elahorate  suiiiptuousness  which  prevailed  in 
the  T.ater  Empire. 


apartment  of  the  house,  and  it«  position  and 
surroundings  were  chosen  in  a  manner  to  min- 
ister to  the  convenience  and  luxury  of  the 
family  and  the  great  retinue  of  guests  which 
were  frequently  called  to  the  noble's  board. 

In  the  homes  of  the  commons  the  dining- 
hall  was,  of  course,  less  extensive,  its  furniture 
less  elaborate.  The  table  of  the  plebeian  was 
a  quadrangular  board,  on  three  sides  of  which 
were  arranged  the  couches  on  which  the  eaters 
reclined  at  their  meals.  The  fourth  side  was 
left  unoccupied,  so  that  the  attendants  might 
serve  with  ease.  Such  a  table  was  generally 
of  a  size  to  accommodate  three  guests  to  each 
couch,  or  nine  persons  in  all. 

In  general,  the  table  manners  and  ceremony 
of  the  Romans  were  copied  from  the  Greeks — 
unless,  indeed,  both  grew  from  the  habits  of  a 
common  ancestry.  In  one  marked  particular, 
however,  the  two  races  differed  in  the  conduct 
of  the  meal  and  the  banquet.  The  Greeks 
excluded  their  women,  while  the  Romans  de- 
manded their  presence  and  conversation.  It 
was,  however,  the  stronger  domesticity,  rather 
than  a  sujierior  refinement,  which  gave  in  this 
resjiect  the  favorable  distinction  to  the  Western 
race.  Before  reclining  at  the  table  the  Romans 
garlanded  themselves  with  flowers,  a  supply  of 
which  could  always  be  obtained  in  the  market. 

The  Romans  were  more  serious  than  the 
Greeks,  and  their  conversation  at  the  table  was 
less  brilliant.  When  the  city  waxed  great  and 
luxurious  it  became  customary  to  enliven  the 
feast  with  music  and  many  other  specialties. 
Declaimers  came  into  the  hall  and  recited  from 
the  orators  anil  jioets.  Su|)])le  dancing-girls 
from  Andalusia  displayed  their  graces  of  form 
and  posture.  The  juggler,  bufl'oon.  tragedian, 
and  pantomimist  each  exhibited  his  skill  and 
received  his  share  of  applause.  When  the 
banquet  chanced  to  be  exclusively  for  men, 
there  was  much  cquivfike  and  indecency  in  the 
performances  given  for  the  amusement  of  the 
guest-s. 

In  connection  with  fea-^ts  and  banquet', 
there  was  one  kind  of  caprice  which  was  pecul- 
iarlv  Roman.  This  was  the  i^urpriM'.  The 
eaters  at  tiie  royal  board  generally  expected 
to  be  astonished  with  some  marvel  in  the  ar- 
rangements for   the   occasion.      Herein  there 
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was  manifested  that  same  skill  wliich  has  been 
remarked  as  apparent  in  the  eonstruction  of 
the  circus  and  arena.  The  Roman  architects 
were  adepts  in  the  art  of  producing  effects  by 
physical  contrivance.  The  emperors  were  great 
patrons  of  this  kind  of  skill.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  his  Golden  House,  Nero  had  the  vaulted 
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ceiling  of  the  dining-hall  so  planned  as  to  re- 
volve ou  an  axis,  thus  producing  one  sky  for 
day  and  another  for  night.  Otho's  ceiling  was 
so  arranged  that  when  the  guests  were  seated 
gold  tubes  shot  out  of  the  dome,  and  showered 
odorous  spray  on  the  banqueters.  Sometimes 
petals  of  flowers  were  scattei-ed  from  above  in 
a  similar  manner. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  chatty  Petrouius 
for  an  account  of  one  of  Nero's  feasts.  In  the 
course  of  the  banquet  the  surprises  were  con- 
stant and  incredible  in  their  character.  As 
so(ui  as  the  guests  had  reclined,  a  retinue  of 
Egyptian  slaves  entered  and  washed  the  rev- 
eler's hands  and  feet  in  snow-water.  A  great 
salver  was  then  brought  in> 
in  the  midst  of  which  stood 
a  bronze  ass  bearing  silver 
paniere  filled  with  black  and 
white  olives.  On  his  back  sat 
old  .Silen\is  pouriiig.=auce  from 
a  wine- sack.  The  sausages 
were  set  on  a  gridiron,  under 
which,  in  imitation  of  live 
coals,  were  heaped  plums  and 
red  pomegranate  kernels.  On 
the  edge  of  the  tray  were 
oysters  and  snails  set  in  a 
natural  way  among  the  vege- 
tal)les  with  which  they  were 
to  be  eaten.  In  the  revela- 
tion a  hen  of  carved  wood 
was  introduced.  She  sat  with 
outspread  wings  covering  a 
nestful  of  peacock's  eggs,  and 
these  were  served  to  the  guests. 
On  being  broken,  each  egg  re- 
vealed what  appeared  to  be 
an  unhatehcd  chick,  l)ut  which 
proved  to  be  a  bcccafico  done 
in  egg-sauce !  The  dishes  of 
each  course  were  removed  to 
the  music  of  a  chant,  and  one 
of  the  attendants  was  boxed 
for  breaking  the  rhythm  by 
stopping  to  pick  uji  a  dish. 
The  wine  served  in  the  next 
course  was  a  hundred  years 
old.  At  one  point  in  the  ban- 
quet the  dishes  which  were 
brought  in  were  of  the  most  ordinary  ))attem 
and  vulgar  finish;  but  these  on  being  lifted 
proved  to  be  only  covers  for  the  real  treasures 
which  were  concealed  beneath  them.  A  fat 
hare  was  converted  into  a  pegasus  by  the  addi- 
tion of  wings. 

^\Tien    the   carver  came   he  performed    his 
duty  to  musical  accompaniment,  keeping  per- 
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feet  time.  When  the  great  wild  boar  was 
brought  in,  he  bore  on  his  tusks  two  baskets 
of  palm  twigs  filled  with  dates.  By  the  side  of 
the  huge  creature  lay  eight  pigs,  done  in  paste 
by  the  confectioner.  Further  on  in  the  ban- 
quet the  ceiling  opened  overhead,  and  dowu 
came  a  silver  hoop,  bearing  alabaster  phials  of 
perfumes,  silver  coronets,  and  other  keepsakes 
for  the  guests.     When  the  banqueters  reached 


forth  and  took  the  fruit  which  a  figure  of  Ver- 
tumnus,  standing  in  tiie  midst  of  the  table, 
carried  in  his  bosom,  they  were  sprinkled  with 
little  jots  of  saffron  water.  And  so  caprice 
followed  caprice  to  the  end  of  the  magnificent 
revel,  until  curiosity  could  be  no  longer  ex- 
cited, and  then  the  gormands  who  had  consumed 
the  treasure  of  a  state  retired,  each  to  his  place, 
and  slept  in  the  shadow  of  mighty  Rome. 


CHAPTER    LVI.— RELIGION. 


|OME  was  one  of  the  most 
religious  states  of  anti- 
quity. From  the  first  to 
the  last  of  that  far-reach- 
ing career  which  extended 
from  the  founding  of  the 
city  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Western  Empire,  the  same  sentiment — 
allieit  in  different  forms — of  obligation  to  the 
j^'iids  pervaded  the  people.  The  notion  that 
man's  life  might  be  purified  ])y  oblation  and 
Micrifice,  that  the  supernal  powers  might  be 
a|>[)eased  and  brought  into  sympathy  with 
mortals  by  their  prayers  and  offerings,  was  a 
belief  well-uigh  universal.  Although  the  Ro- 
man sometimes  mocked  at  the  gods,  he  never 
mocked  at  the  sentiment  of  religion.  Al- 
though his  faith  had  not  much  to  do  in  con- 
trolling the  moral  conduct  of  his  life,  yet  his 
views  respecting  the  deities,  and  what  was  due 
to  them  in  worship,  were  in  the  nature  of  con- 
victions not  to  be  shaken  out  of  his  mind. 

The  religious  development  of  the  Ronuui 
people  was  threefold :  First,  the  primitive 
Latin  system;  second,  the  Grwco-Ttalian  sys- 
tem, and  third,  the  refiyrmod  paganism — the 
last  being  the  form  of  faith  wliii'li  was  con- 
fronted and  overthrown  by  Christianity.  It 
will  be  a[)propriatc  to  give  some  account  of 
each  of  these  systems  and  of  the  circumstan- 
ces of  their  transformation,  one  into  the  other. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  we  shall  consider  the 
system  of  the  primitive  Latins,  such  as  it  was 
before  contact  with  Greek  culture  led  to  the 
introduction  of  a  Roman  mythology. 


Without  the  brilliant  imagination  of  the 
Greeks,  the  early  Latins  adopted  a  system  of 
faith  consisting  of  simple  forms  of  belief  and 
a  limited  development.  It  was  not  character- 
ized by  that  variety  and  inflection  from  a 
given  type  which  marked  the  religion  of  the 
Hellenic  race.  The  gods  were  not  at  the  first 
raised  to  the  rank  of  persons.  They  were  ab- 
stractions rather,  which  Roman  thought  was 
able  to  create  but  unable  to  develop.  Never- 
theless, these  gods  of  the  formative  stage  were 
sincerely  believed  in,  and  were  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  the  social  and  political  order. 
So  inwoven  with  the  very  fabric  of  society 
were  the  fundamental  concepts  of  religion  that 
from  the  first  both  public  and  private  affairs 
were  made  dependent  fi)r  their  success  or  fail- 
ure upon  the  will  of  the  gods. 

Beginning  with  the  religious  system  of  the 
Latini  we  find  that  the  first  stage  of  develoj)- 
ment  was  that  of  multij)lying  the  gods.  This 
came  to  pass  under  two  or  three  distinct  influ- 
ences. In  the  first  place  the  early  Romans — 
indeed  the  Romans  of  all  ages — were  tolerant 
of  foreign  deities.  Tlie  jx-ople  of  the  primitive 
Republic  were  better  plea-^ed  to  import  tlian 
to  invent  new  gods.  In  the  latter  work  the 
race  had  little  facility.  It  thus  came  to  ])ass 
that  when  the  policy  of  subduing  and  incor- 
porating the  surrounding  nations  was  adopted 
by  Rome,  she  honored  and  retained  the  over- 
thrown gods.  Such  a  course  was  natural  and 
expedient. 

In  the  second  ])lace,  the  ])lan  and  proces.H 
of  multiplying   the  divinities  arose   from  the 
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inability  or  inaptitude  of  the  Koiuan  mind  to 
hold  many  attributes  together  in  one  person- 
ality. The  multiplicity  of  nature  seemed  to 
require  that  the  abstraction  should  be  broken 
up  into  its  constituent  elements.  Each  element 
became  a  power,  making  many  of  one.  Of 
the  thirty  original  gods  of  Latium  there  were 
made  such  division  and  increase  as  to  fill  earth, 
air,  and  sea  with  a  multitude.  When  all  the 
attributes  of  what  IkuI  been  an  abstract  con- 
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cept  had  been  impersonated  then  the  process 
continued  with  the  deification  of  man.  In 
this  there  appeared  to  the  Roman  nothing 
monstrous  or  absurd.  Altars  and  temples  were 
in  many  instances  erected  to  the  honor  of 
some  emperor  still  alive;  and  the  title  of 
Aufjiuitus  (divine)  taken  by  all  the  Csesars 
after  Octavianus,  shows  that  the  whole  group 
were  contemplated  as  in  a  process  of  apothe- 
osis. In  this  analytical  system  of  theogony 
every  Roman  organization  from  the  state  to 
the  debating  club  had  its  own  deities  in  whom 


it  delighted.  Each  family,  each  individual, 
selected  what  to  him  or  it  appeared  to  be  a 
presiding  genius  to  whom  prayer  was  addressed 
and  adoration  offered.  Thus  came  Itidy  to 
have  two  populations;  the  one  mortal,  the 
other  immortal — and  the  latter  rivaled  the 
former  in  number. 

The  Roman  home  had  its  household  gods, 
called  the  Peiiates.  They  were  the  guardian 
deities  of  the  sacred   precincts.     After   these 

the  dearest  gods  were 
the  Lares  or  Lords. 
These  were  the  soula 
of  departed  ancestors 
who  were  still  pres- 
ent in  the  abodes  of 
mortality.  They 
were  the  spirits  of 
the  good  fathers.  To 
carry  out  the  antithe- 
sis the  souls  of  the 
bad,  the  Lemures  and 
Larva,  were  likewise 
supposed  to  revisit 
the  scenes  of  their 
former  activity, 
prowling  like  wicked 
ghosts  about  the  dens 
of  evil  and  despair. 
So  all  Italy  was 
peopled  with  gods. 
Town  and  country 
were  filled  with 
shrines  and  temples, 
where  the  gods  pe- 
culiar to  each  local- 
ity received  the  ado- 
ration of  the  devout. 
Holy  buildings,  however,  belonged  rather  to 
that  period  of  Roman  history  when  Greek  cul- 
ture had  fired  the  popular  imagination  with 
what  it  had  been  originally  unable  to  create. 
In  the  epoch  of  the  later  Republic  and  the  early 
Empire  magnificent  temples  in  the  best  style 
of  Greek  architecture  rose  on  every  side.  In 
the  public  squares  of  Rome  shrines  and  mon- 
uments, niches  and  altars,  were  seen  wherever 
a  place  might  be  found  to  contain  them ;  and 
even  the  gardens  and  groves  were  penetrated 
with   the   emblems   ot    that    religious    fervor 
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which  glowed  in  the  heart  of  great  and  cruel 
Rome. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  thoughtful  reader  of  Roman  history  that 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  and  distinctions 
of  that  great  citizenship  were  all  derived.  They 
came  from  the  state.  The  Roman,  according 
to  his  own  theory,  was  not  great  in  kimself, 
but  great  as  a  part  of  Rome.  His  rank  came 
from  Rome.  If  a  patrician,  the  senate  gave 
him  his  prerogatives;  if  a  public  officer,  he 
was  so  because  of  election.  That  massive  ab- 
straction— the  Roman  government — which  by 
the  constitution  of  the  state  was  able  to  build 
the  Eternal  City,  hurl  armies  with  resistless 
force  against  the  surrounding  nations,  domi- 
nate both  sea  and  laud,  and  concjuer  the  world, 
gave  to  each  and  all  their  relative  distinctions 
in  the  great  fabric  of  Rome.  How  unlike  the 
condition  of  the  world  since  feudalism  gave  to 
man  his  personal  right  and  individual  impor- 
tance! It  thus  happened  that  Rome  gave 
liberty  to  the  world,  and  feudalism  freedom — 
liberty  being  the  aggregate  name  for  the  rights 
of  man  under  a  state,  and  freedom  the  name 
of  those  rights  which  are  derived  from  himself. 

Thb  general  view  of  the  constitution  of 
Roman  political  society  will  serve  to  explain 
the  non-existence  of  a  religious  hierarchy  in 
the  state.  Priests  there  were  in  abundance, 
but  they  were  officers  of  the  government.  Their 
right  to  be  priests  was  conferred  by  the  state. 
Their  sacred  office  gave  them  no  power  over 
society  beyond  a  certain  general  respect  in 
which  all  the  priests  of  the  world  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  held  by  secular  society. 

The  deities  of  Rome  had  each  a  body  of 
priests  who  served  at  the  altars  and  maintained 
the  honor  of  their  respective  gods.  There  was 
a  college  in  chief  of  hierarchs  called  the  Ponti- 
FICBB,  to  whom  was  committed  the  general 
oversight  of  the  religious  ceremonials  of  the 
city.  Each  deity  had  his  own  chief  ])riest, 
known  as  the  El.xmen,  whose  duty  was,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  name,  to  kindle  and  attend  the 
altar-fires  and  manage  the  .sacrifices  and  buriit- 
oft'ering.  The  great  Hanien  of  the  city  was  the 
high -priest  of  Jupiter.  He  was  called  the 
DiAi.is,  and  was  held  in  the  higliest  honor. 
He  and  his  house  were  exempt  from  all  ])ublic 


duties,  to  the  end  that  his  whole  life  might  be 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  altars  of  Jove. 
He  might  not  touch  any  thing  unclean,  or  look 
upon  the  dead,  or  enter  a  cemetery.  When 
he  passed,  the  workmen  ceased  from  their  toil 
until  he  was  out  of  sight.  So  great  was  his 
sancity  that  the  culprit  who  entered  his  house 
was  free,  and  the  criminal  on  his  way  to  exe- 
cution was  pardoned. 

After  the  college  of  priests,  the  next  body 
of  celebrants  was  the  Vestals.  As  the  name 
implies,  they  were  the  priestesses  of  Vesta, 
the  house-goddess  of  the  Romans.  It  was  their 
duty  to  keep  burnifig  evermore  the  sacred  fires 
on  her  altars  They  were  required  to  live  a 
life  of  blameless  purity.  Their  term  of  service 
was  thirty  years.  In  case  of  any  lapse  from 
virtue  on  the  part  of  a  vestal  she  was  walled 
up  alive  in  a  tomb.  Like  male  hierarclis,  the 
priestesses  of  Vesta  went  abroad  among  the 
people,  and  by  them  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect.  In  public  they  were  attended 
by  a  lictor,  and  the  populace  stood  in  respect- 
ful silence  while  they  passed.  To  insult  a 
vestal  was  an  offense  punishable  with  death. 
At  great  festivals  and  celebrations  in  Rome 
the  vestals  were  honored  like  persons  of  the 
highest  rank. 

The  general  super\'ision  of  the  priestesses 
belonged  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  religious  aflairs  of  the  state. 
To  him  was  referred  the  decision  of  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  national 
faith.  This  high  officer  was  originally  the  en- 
gineer of  the  city,  having  charge  of  the  public 
works,  especially  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber, 
and  hence  his  title  of  ])ontifex.  The  Roman 
calendar  was  in  his  charge,  as  was  also  the 
regulation  of  the  annual  festi%'als.  The  public 
docnment.s  of  the  state  were  in  the  kee]nng  of 
the  pontifices,  and  they  thus  became  the  first 
annalists  or  recorders  in  Rome.  It  was  their 
duty  to  decide  in  what  manner  the  gods  should 
be  consulted  and  prayed  to;  but  of  this  branch 
of  the  ceremonial — namely,  the  consultation  of 
the  deities — another  body  c)f  the  priests,  called 
Augurs,  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  ;  that  is, 
the  actual  conduct  of  the  service  of  augury  or 
divination. 

The  belief  in  the  possibility  of  knowing  the 
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will  of  the  gods  by  consulting  signs  has  been 
comniou  to  all  races.  Among  the  old  Latins 
such  a  faith  was  especially  strong;  and  tiie 
common  people  of  Rome  accepted  the  belief 
without  doubting.  It  wa.s  accepted  as  a  fun- 
damental doctrine  that  any  one  might  observe 
and  interpret  omens;  but  the  very  universal- 
ity of  the  tiling  implied  that  certain  pei-sons 
should  be  set  a.side  as  diviners.  Of  these  there 
were  two  classes  iu  Rome :  the  augurs  proper, 
and  the  harusj)iccs.  The  duty  of  the  former 
was  to  inter|)ret  the  signs  of  the  upper  air,  such 
as  the  phenomenon  of  lightning  and  the  flight 
of  birds;  while  the  business  of  the  haruspcx 
was  to  know  the  will  of  the  gods  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  entrails  of  animals. 

The  particular  manner  of  divination  em- 
ployed by  the  Augur  was  as  follows:  He  first 
drew  a  square  figure  on  the  ground.  This  be 
then  divided  into  four  small  squares  by  trans- 
verse lines.  At  the  intersection  of  the  cross- 
lines  the  observer  took  his  station,  facing  to 
the  south.  Standing  thus  he  gazed  intently 
into  the  air.  Whatever  appeared  to  the  side 
of  the  left  hand  was  good  fortune ;  every  thing 
to  the  right,  bad.  Hut  it  was  not  merely  the 
fact  of  appearance  which  constituted  the  good 
or  evil  omen. 

The  particular  character  of  the  things  which 
were  seen  was  that  which  evoked  the  augur's 
skill.  The  manner  of  the  bird's  flight  and  the 
nature  of  the  lightning's  fla.sh,  whether  zigzag 
or  spreading  in  a  sheet,  were  the  features 
which  called  for  skill.  Herein  was  the  augur 
great.  He  had  his  rules  and  his  ])recedenl.s — 
a  kind  of  traditional  lore  received  from  his 
Etruscan  ancestors.  However  .stupid  the  whole 
business  may  appear  in  the  high  light  of  the 
present,  to  the  Romans  these  things  were  very 
real.  So  strong  a  liold  had  the  faith  in  augury 
on  the  ])ublic  mind  that  no  important  affair 
was  ever  undertaken  without  consulting  the 
omens.  The  custom  still  held  its  own  after 
the  s])read  of  intelligence,  and  in  later  days 
the  augurs  were  still  patronized,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  for  effect  with  the  masses.' 


•  Many  amusing  things  are  related  of  the  Roman 
I       auRUrie.s.    It  was  a  part  of  tlic  system  to  determine 
]      coming  events  l)y  the  way  in  which  the  sacred 
chickens  took   tlieir   feed.     On  one  occasion  tlie 


Men  like  Cicero  and  Caesar,  as  well  as  the 
leading  augurs  themselves,  knew  well  enough 
that  the  whole  business  was  a  .sham ;  and  the 
remark  of  Cato  that  he  could  not  understand 
how  two  augurs  could  ever  look  each  (jther  in 
the  face  without  laughing  was  as  aj)propriate 
as  it  was  witty. 

It  wa.s  the  duty  of  the  H.\ku.spex  to  exam- 
ine the  entrails  of  the  victims  slain  iu  sacrifice 
and  to  learn  therefrom  the  will  of  the  deities. 
This  ceremony  was  considered  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  was  reckoned  essential  that 
the  sacrifices  should  be  conducted  with  the 
utmost  formality  and  according  to  immemorial 
usage. 

The  language  of  the  sacrificial  rituals  was 
all  either  obsolete  or  obsolescent.  The  old 
hymus  were  no  longer  underetood  even  b)'  those 
v.'ho  chanted  them,  and  the  whole  ceremonial 
was  antique.  It  was  considered  essential  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  divination  that  no  error 
should  be  committed,  no  departure  made  from 
the  immemorial  usage.  In  case  of  a  mistake 
the  whole  ceremony  had  to  be  begun  again 
from  the  first.  The  various  steps  in  the  sacri- 
fice succeeded  each  other  to  the  strains  of 
music,  and  no  noise  was  permitted  within  such 
distance  as  might  distract  the  attention  of  the 
haruspex. 

The  off'erings  made  by  the  primitive  Ro- 
mans were  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  most 
ancient  gifts  were  parched  meal  mingled  with 
salt.  This  was  the  celebrated  mola  salsa,  which, 
during  the  whole  age  of  Rome,  remained  a 
part  of  the  sacrificial  emblems.  After  this 
the  ofli'erings  were  honey,  wine,  milk,  and 
cakes.  Of  the  living  sacrifices  the  swine  was 
regarded  as  the  most  acceptable.  The  appetite 
of  the  priest,  to  whom  always  fell  the  remain- 
der of  whatever  was  offered,  determined  the 
preference  of  the  gods!  In  the  great  sacri- 
fices made  on  solemn  occasions  by  the  state, 
the  sheep  and  the  bullock  were  led,  together 
with  the  pig,  to  the  altar,  and  all  three  were 
slain  iu  the  festival  called  guovelaurilia. 


commander  of  a  fleet,  nlKiut  to  po  into  battle, 
toB-seil  tlie  lioly  hirds  some  corn,  Imt  tlicy  would 
not  eat.  Roninn-like,  he  liecnme  nnv'ry  and  tlirew 
the  wliole  coopful  mio  tlie  sen,  necom|innied  with 
tlie  remark  tliat  if  lie  could  nut  mukc  (lieni  eat 
hf  could  make  them  drink. 
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In  prayer  the  Roman  stood.  If  the  super- 
nal deities  were  addressed  the  hands  were  held 
up,  but  not  in  that  exalted  attitude  peculiar 
to  the  Greeks.  When  the  infernal  powers 
were  prayed  to,  the  palms  were  turueil  down 
to  the  earth.  The  face  was  kept  to  the  front; 
the  eyes  closed,  the  head  covered  with  the  toga. 

The  beasts  intended  for  sacrifice  were  gar- 
landed with  flowers.  Thus  wreathed,  they  were 
led  to  the  altar.  The  bullock's  horns  were 
bound  with  tillets  and  the  forehead  sprinkled 
with  the  mola  saUa.  The  death  blow  was  given 
with  an  axe ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
victims,  life  was  taken  by  opening  the  veins 
of  the  throat.  As  soon  as  the  animal  was 
struck  down,  the  body  was  opened  and  the  en- 
trails taken  out  and  examined  by  the  harus- 
pex.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  liver,  and  from  these  organs  were 
gathered  the  signs  which  the  priests  interpreted. 
If  the  indications  were  regarded  as  auspicious, 
the  entrails  were  sprinkled  with  wine,  and  a 
libation  was  poured  upon  the  ground.  When 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  completed,  the 
festival  was  celebrated,  in  which  the  flesh  of 
the  victims  was  eaten  by  the  priests. 

The  Roman  year  was  divided  into  a  cere- 
monial calendar,  for  the  sacred  feasts — each 
at  its  appointed  season — were  very  numerous. 
At  the  opening  of  the  year  was  the  great  fes- 
tival of  the  two-faced  Jam'.i.  On  this  occa- 
sion, in  addition  to  the  regular  offerings  to  the 
god,  gifts  were  made  by  friends  to  each  other. 
The  people  exchanged  calls  and  salutations,  for 
it  was  New-Year's  Day — a  time  to  be  glad. 

In  the  month  of  March  came  the  festival  of 
Maiis,  celebrated  by  a  college  of  priests  called 
the  Salii,  or  Leapers,  who  went  in  procession 
through  the  streets  bearing  the  sacred  shields 
and  other  emblems  of  the  War-god.  As  they 
went  they  danced  and  chanted  archaic  hymns, 
accompanied  with  the  music  of  flutes.  Along 
the  route  of  the  |)rocessioii  there  were  stations, 
at  which  the  Salii  halted  and  feasted. 

On  the  21st  of  April  was  celebrated  the 
festival  called  the  Palilia,  in  honor  of  Pai.ks, 
the  goddess  of  shepherds.  This  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  was  re- 
garded as  an  occasion  of  much  iniportan('(>. 
In  this  ceremony   the  celebrants  kindled  tires 


of  straw  and  leaped  through  the  flames,  giv- 
ing themselves  to  jocularity  and  the  spirit  of 
sport  In  May  came  the  festival  of  Dea  Dia, 
the  goddess  of  the  fields.  The  ceremonies  in 
this  case  were  conducted  by  the  Fratres  Ar- 
vales,  or  Field  Brethren,  who  for  three  days 
kept  up  sacrifices  and  banquets  in  honor  of 
the  good  divinity  who  gave  fertility  to  the 
glebe  in  spring. 

The  great  festival  of  Flora  was  celebrated 
by  the  women.  It  was  given  when  the  wheat 
fields  were  in  blossom,  and  was  conducced  with 
much  beautiful  display  peculiar  to  the  season 
of  flowers.  But  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the 
celebrations  of  Rome  was  that  of  Saturn,  held 
at  the  winter  solstice,  and  afterwards  extended 
so  as  to  include  the  twenty-fifth  of  December. 

Saturn  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the 
god  of  that  primitive  peace  which  once  held 
sway  in  the  world  before  the  age  of  devasta- 
tion and  war.  In  that  pacific  era  all  men  held 
the  same  rank  and  had  their  enjoyments  in 
common.  It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  in  the 
festival  of  Saturn — though  the  world  had  for- 
gotten the  old-time  goodness — all  men  should 
be  regarded  a.s  restored  for  a  brief  season  to 
their  primitive  equality.  So  the  great  and 
the  bumble,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  young 
and  the  old,  were  all  given  the  license  of  a 
common  freedom,  a  common  ininnniity.  The 
festival  was  called  the  Saturnalia.  Lal)or 
ceased,  public  business  was  at  an  end,  the 
courts  were  closed,  the  schools  had  holiday. 
Tables,  laden  with  bounties,  were  spread  on 
every  hand,  and  at  these  all  classes  for  the 
nonce  sat  down  together.  The  master  and  the 
slave  for  the  day  were  equals.  It  was  a  time 
of  gift-giving  and  innocent  abandonment.  In 
the  public  shops  every  variety  of  present  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  costly  could  be  found. 
Fathers,  nunhers,  kinspeople,  friends,  all  hur- 
ried thither  to  purchase,  according  to  their 
fancy,  what  things  soever  seemed  most  taste- 
ful and  apjjropriate  as  presents.  The  fair  of 
Rome  exhibited  in  plentiful  profusion  every 
variety  of  articles  brought  from  every  quarter 
of  the  world.  There  were  knickkmicks  for  the 
children,  ornaments  for  the  ladies,  little  tro- 
phies of  the  kiilot,  ornamental  tapers  in  wax, 
I  and,  indeed,  whatever  the  fancy  or  caprice  of 
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Rome  could  well  imagine  or  create.     It  w:i.s  a   I 
gcii.*on  of  mirth   and  jollity ;   of  feastiiij;   and 
hilarity;  of  games  and  sports. 

.Sometimes  in  Rome  festivals  and  bantjuets 
were  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  dead.  This 
usage  chimed  in  j)erfectly  with  the  old  relig- 
ious belief,  which  recjuircd  the  worship  of  the 
Lares  or  spirits  of  the  dead  fathers.  It  was 
not  held  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  returned 
from  the  dark  laud  into  which  they  had  de- 
parted, but  the  memory  of  the  friends  who 
were  no  more  lingered  in  Roman  affection, 
and  furnished  gowl  ground  for  the  custom  of 
feasts  given  in  honor  of  departed  aucestors. 

The  places  where  the  bodies  of  friends  were 
laid  to  rest  were  held  in  j)articular  reverence 
by  the  Romans.  Monuments  were  erected  in 
commemoration  of  their  virtues;  trees  and 
flowers  were  planted  to  give  their  fragrance 
and  beauty  to  the  spot  made  sacred  by  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  Sometimes  the  sepulcher 
was  in  the  garden  near  the  busy  scenes  in 
which  the  living  &till  particijiated ;  but  some- 
times the  tombs  were  set  remote,  by  the  road- 
side, or  on  the  .slope  of  a  hill,  but  never  in  a 
place  of  obscurity  or  gloom. 

In  the  celebration  of  their  funerals  the 
Romans  were  formal  and  elaborate.  In  the 
case  of  the  death  of  a  Patrician,  or  any  man 
of  rank,  his  body  was  followed  to  the  place  of 
sepulture  by  a  great  concourse  of  friends  and 
admirers.  It  appears  that  the  closing  hours 
of  the  life  of  the  Roman  was  generally  hal- 
lowe<l  witli  tlie  affectionate  tenderness  of  fam- 
ily aud  friends.  As  .soon  as  the  spirit  had 
taken  its  departure  the  body  of  the  dead  was 
washed,  anointed,  and  adorned  for  the  tomb. 
It  was  customary  for  the  friends  to  call  loudly 
upon  his  name  in  the  hours  succeeding  his 
death,  and  to  make  great  lamentation  on  ac- 
count of  his  departure.  The  body,  especially 
if  of  a  person  distinguished  in  rank,  was  laid 
in  state,  under  a  coverina  or  canopy  richly 
decorated  and  strewn  with  flowers.  Several 
days  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  inter- 
ment took  place,  and  during  this  interval,  as 
in  modern  times,  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
came  singly  aud  in  companies  to  view  the 
body  of  him  who  was  now  to  be  put  from 
sight. 


The  real  work  of  preparing  the  dead  for 
burial,  as  well  jis  the  actual  sepulture,  was 
conducted  liy  a  company  of  undertakers,  who 
were  regarded  as  the  servants  of  Venus  Libit- 
ina.  By  them  coffins  and  urns  were  furnished, 
and  the  decorations  pn  paird.  The  exit  of  the 
dead  from  the  world  was  made  as  little  gloomy 
as  the  fact  of  death  would  ])ermit. 

In  the  matter  of  disposing  of  the  remains 
the  Romans  in  general  followed  the  custom 
of  the  Greeks.  It  will  be  remendiered  that  in 
Hellas  both  incineration  and  earth-burial  were 
practiced,  and  in  Rome  the  two  u.«ages  also 
prevailed,  according  to  the  wealth  aud  station 
and  preference  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 
If  incineration  was  adopted  in  a  given  case, 
then  it  was  the  duty  of  the  undertakers  to 
provide  the  pyre  on  which  the  body  was  to  be 
burned.  In  other  eases  they  furnished  the 
sarcophagus  or  coffin,  in  which  the  body  was 
deposited,  and  prepared  the  grave  or  vault 
wherein  the  same  was  put  away. 

It  was  customary  in  case  of  funerals  for 
the  procession  to  pass,  not  without  ostentation, 
through  the  great  streets  and  thoroughfares 
of  the  city.  It  was  expected  that  the  length 
and  character  of  the  procession,  as  well  as  the 
crowds  which  incidentally  a.ssemb]ed  on  the 
line  of  march,  should  indicate  the  interest  of 
the  masses  in  the  occasion,  as  well  as  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  more  intimate  friends  for  him 
who  was  borne  away.  It  was  customarj'  to 
head  the  cortege  with  a  band  of  flute-players, 
who  discoursed  sad  music  while  the  procession 
was  en  route.  It  was  also  a  part  of  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Romans  to  employ  professional 
mourners,  especially  women,  who  were  cultured 
in  the  best  methods  of  artificial  woe,  and  were 
expected  on  such  occasions  to  display,  with 
chants  and  wailing  and  dolorous  gesticulation, 
not  a  little  professional  skill  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  sorrow.  In  this  college  of  technical 
grief  one  of  the  actors  impersonated  the  dead  ; 
others  were  clad  in  masks,  and  represented 
distant  ancestors.  If  the  family  had  been  suf- 
ficiently fortunate  to  preserve  heirlooms  of  old 
times  and  the  insignia  of  their  fathers,  such 
things  were  usually  displayed  in  the  procession. 

The  body  of  the  dead  was  placed  near  the 
head  of  the  column,  as  in  the  modern  manner. 
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Then  came  the  mourners,  the  friends,  distin- 
guished persons,  the  magistrates  of  the  city, 
the  common  people,  and  lastly  the  slaves,  who 
on  such  occasions  were  not  only  permitted  but 
expected  to  bear  witness  by  their  presence  to 
an  affection  which  they  had  never  felt  before 
for  him  who  was  once  their  master.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  procession  halted  in  the 
Forum.  There  the  representatives  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  dead  took  their  place  in  the  seats 
of  the  curiales,  whereupon  one  of  the  number, 
perhaps  a  near  kinsman,  if  such  chanced  to  be 
gifted  with  oratory,  or  otherwise  a  friend, 
mounted  the  Tribune,  and  delivered  a  funeral 
oration  in  honor  of  the  dead. 

In  the  course  of  this  address  it  was  ex- 
pected not  only  that  the  deeds  of  the  deceased 
should  be  glorified,  but  that  the  history  of  his 
family,  his  ancestors,  his  kinsmen,  should  be 
given,  especially  in  such  parts  as  were  cal- 
culated to  reflect  credit  and  honor  upon  the 
departed. 

When  the  address  was  ended  the  procession 
was  renewed  to  the  place  of  interment  or 
burning.  If  the  latter,  the  pyre  was  already 
prepared.  The  body  was  at  once  laid  upon  it, 
and  the  torch  applied  by  the  nearest  kinsman. 
As  the  flames  were  kindled  the  friends  gath- 
ered near  and  cast  into  the  burning  pile  small 
mementoes  of  the  dead  or  articles  of  their  own, 
such  as  incen.se,  perfumes,  and  locks  of  hair. 
As  soon  as  the  wood  was  consumed  the  ashes 
were  sprinkled  with  wine  and  perfumes,  and 
were  then  gathered  into  the  urn,  which  was 
set  in  the  vault.  Then  certain  ones,  .speaking 
for  the  family,  spoke  aloud,  as  addressing  the 
dead:  "Farewell,  thou  pure  .soul."  "Lightly 
rest  the  earth  upon  thee."  "Rest  in  peace." 
Finally  those  who  had  participated  in  the 
funeral  purified  themselves  with  holy  water, 
and  then  di.spei-sed  to  their  homes.  At  the 
expiration  of  nine  days  a  funeral  fea.<t  was 
given  in  comnienioration  of  the  dead,  and  this 
might  be  repeated  annually  at  the  general  fes- 
tival of  the/cra/iV/. 

In  the  ease  of  the  poorer  people  the  earth- 
burial  was  generally  employed.  The  method 
wiks  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  modern  times. 
The  body  was  put  into  a  coffin  and  lowered 
inta  a  pit   in   the  ground.     The   o])ening   was 


filled  up  and  a  mound  of  earth  raised  over  the 
grave.  When  earth-burial  was  preferred  by 
the  wealthy,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the 
sarcophagus  was  usually  deposited  in  a  stone 
tomb,  solidly  and  elegantly  built.  Nearlv  all 
graves  and  vaults  were  marked  with  some  sort 
of  memorial  tablet  or  monument,  and  on  this 
was  recorded  an  appropriate  inscription.  This 
generally  contained,  besides  the  name  of  the 
deceased  and  his  family,  a  brief  panegyric,  or, 
at  any  rate,  a  sentiment  of  that  sort  wherewith 
life  in  all  ages  has  been  wont  to  cajole  his 
enemy.  In  the  humbler  ranks  the  epitaph 
was  for  the  most  part  an  expression  of  domes- 
tic grief,  or  perhaps  a  word  of  consolation  for 
the  living.  The  wife  was  made  to  say,  "I 
await  my  husband;"  and  the  sadness  of  the 
latter  is  thus  recorded:  "She  never  caused  me 
a  sorrow  save  by  her  death." 

The  Roman  nobility,  like  that  of  other  an- 
cient nations,  took  pride  in  ostentatious  mon- 
uments. They  were  erected  by  preference  in 
the  most  frequented  places.  Along  the-  sides 
of  the  Appian  AVay,  as  it  neared  the  great 
city,  were  built  many  tombs  for  the  repose  of 
the  grandees  of  Rome.  Among  such  structures 
may  be  mentioned  as  specially  worthy  of  note 
the  pyramid  of  Cestius  and  the  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian,  now  converted  into  the  Castle  of 
Saint  Angelo.  The  ruins  of  many  similar 
piles  may  be  seen  as  one  journeys  along  the 
Appian  Way  from  Rome  towards  Campania. 
In  the  exhumed  Pompeii  we  have  what  is 
known  as  the  Street  of  Tombs.  The  place 
resembles  the  arena  of  a  circus.  The  traveler 
descends  to  the  bottcmi  by  a  stairway,  and  sees 
around  him  in  the  circular  wall  the  chambers 
and  niches  wherein  were  deposited  the  urns 
and  caskets  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
From  tiic  resemblance  to  a  row  of  nests  these 
apartments  or  chambers  were  called  Columba- 
ria or  pigeon-houses. 

The  Christians,  as  a  sect,  did  not  relish  or 
willingly  follow  the  styles  of  burial  which  pre- 
vailed in  Rome.  The  idea  of  a  literal  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  seemed  to  make  the  process 
of  incineration  revolting  alike  to  humanity  and 
religion.  Nor  were  the  ])agan  rites  which 
accompanied  the  earth-burial  of  the  Romans 
more  pleasing  to  the  instincts  of  the  Christian 
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fathers.  So  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
catacombs  with  their  dead,  and  there,  amid  the 
sepulchral  shadows  of  that  underground,  com- 
mitted the  iJ^hes  of  their  friends  to  their  last 
resting  place.  It  was  from  these  subtcrrene 
caverns  that  those  .sjicrcd  hones  were  taken 
which,  durins  the  Middle  Ages  and  even  in 
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modern  times,  have  been  so  highly  prized  as 
efficacious  relics  by  the  world  of  saint?. 

The  mural  and  monumental  inscriptions  of 
the  Romans  show  conclusively  that  a.s  late  as 
the  downfall  of  the  Empire  of  the  West  the 
belief  in  the  primitive  gods  Latium  still  held 
a  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  In  the 
second  century  of  the  Imperial  regime  the  old 
faith  indeed  experienced  a  revival,   but  this 


new  life  seemetl  to  extend  no  further  than  to 
the  commons,  among  whom  it  had  always  pre- 
vailed. The  more  learned  men  of  Itome  aj> 
pear  never  to  have  had  any  sincere  confidence 
in  the  truth  and  value  of  the  j)opular  faith. 
It  was  among  this  class  that  the  Greek  culture 
took  deejMjst  root ;  and  with  the  incoming  of 
Hellenic  influences  a  new 
type  of  religious  forms  and 
beliefs  was  introduced  to  the 
mind  of  Rome.  The  Gra;co- 
Italic  learning  gradually  in- 
fected the  faith  of  the  West, 
and  the  old  gods  of  Etruria 
and  the  Latin  coast  were 
Hellenizcd  in  their  character 
and  attributes. 

Those  supernal  powers 
which,  beginning  in  abstrac- 
tions, had  risen  to  ideal  con- 
cepts were  now  under  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  per- 
sonified. Tliey  took  on  hu- 
man forms,  and  became  indi- 
vidual. It  was  this  aspect 
of  religious  culture  which 
most  profoundly  afiected  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
learned  circles  of  Rome,  such 
as  those  which  revolved 
around  the  Seipios,  Lselius 
and  .iEmilius  Paullus.  As 
against  the  old  traditional 
beliefs  of  the  Romans,  phi- 
losophy set  up  the  mythos 
and  skepticism  of  the  Greeks. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  many 
illustrious  examples  among 
the  learned  Romans  of  the 
period  of  men  who,  seeing 
the  beliefs  of  centuries  either 
modified  in  essential  particulars,  or  thrown 
into  a  total  wreck  by  the  imjiact  of  a  higher 
and  more  .scientific  concept  of  nature,  rushed 
to  the  furthest  limits  of  disbelief,  and  becoming 
heretics,  spewed  out  of  their  mouths  the  whole 
category  of  gods,  both  Italic  and  Greek.  Such 
wa-s  the  philosopher  Lucretius,  who  in  his  .«corn 
of  the  existing  system  concealed  not  his  hatred 
of  all  the  deities  and  myths. 
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In  the  formation  of  this  school  of  skepti- 
cism at  Rome  the  tloctrines  of  J]i»icuRua  were 
all  -  powerful.  Accordiug  to  his  teachings, 
the  [)ious  traditions  of  the  piist  were  so 
much  folly  which  an  enlightened  age  might 
well  reject  with  profit.  The  spirits  of  men 
should  be  emancipated  from  fear.  The  belief 
in  a  hierarchy  of  gods  controlling  the  affairs 
of  human  life,  rewarding  here  and  jiuuishiug 
there  as  often  in  caprice  as  in  justice,  was  the 
beginning  of  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  kingdom 
of  mind.  Until  this  terror  could  be  dis- 
mi.s-sed,  happiness  was  impossible.  Hajjpiness 
demanded  mental  quietude.  Happiness  de- 
manded e.\emption  from  passion,  and  that  the 
spirit  should  be  freed  from  the  menace  of  fear 
and  the  thralldom  or  prejudice.  Instead  of  all 
this,  the  E|)icurean  system  would  institute  a 
religion  of  humanity, 
])at  riot  ism,  benevolence, 
love  of  home,  and  a  gen- 
erous but  not  intemper- 
ate gratification  of  every 
a])])etite.  Such  was  the 
system  wiiich  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  Ro- 
mans of  the  later  Repub- 
lic sup])lanted  the  child- 
like pietism  and  credulity 
' '    '  '  of   the    preceding    ages. 

The  man  of  fashion  in  the  Imperial  City  afl'ected 
this  type  of  skepticism  as  an  evidence  of  his 
culture  and  hi.s  claim  to  be  called  a  thinker. 
By  these  counter-currents  in  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  Ronuins  the  people  were  borne 
away  to  different  <|uarters  of  the  horizon. 
Culture  and  faith  jmrted  company. 

The  enlightened  men  of  Rome  came  to  look 
\\\mi\  the  offices  of  the  old-time  religion  as 
mere  vestiges  of  an  extinct  world.  They 
mocked  at  sacrifices  and  turned  their  wit  upon 
the  augui-s.  They  cliiiracteri/.ed  the  doctrines 
of  the  past  as  imposition  and  falsehood,  and 
were  tolerant  of  any  form  of  religious  belief 
only  to  the  extent  of  regarding  it  as  a  jiolit- 
ical  necessity  for  the  control  of  a  vulgar  ])op- 
ulacc.  Kor  this  reason  the  Roman  skcjjtics 
confined  their  resistance  to  the  established  be- 
lief to  private  animadvci-sions  and  satire,  while 
publicly  a.ssenting  to  liie  existing  order. 


It  was  one  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  the 
times  that  in  proportion  as  the  old  faith  of 
Rome  thus  yielded  to  the  influence  of  skepti- 
cism among  the  higher  classes,  the  philosophers 
themselves  generally  sought  refuge  in  some 
new^  form  of  belief  It  became  almost  as  com- 
mon to  institute  a  foreign  god  as  to  dethrone 
a  native  one.  In  this  way  the  lands  abroad 
were  pillaged  of  their  deities  to  fill  the  vacant 
niches  of  the  Roman  pantheon.  Thus  was 
imported  Cybele,  "the  Phrygian  mother  of 
the  gods,"  who  brought  with  her  those  passion- 
ate orgies  with  which  her  worship  was  cele- 
brated. In  like  manner  came  from  the  Ea.st 
the  deities  Astarte  and  Mithnis,  and  from 
Egypt  Isis  and  Serapis.  In  the  new  forms  of 
worship  there  was  much  of  that  sensuous  dis- 
play and  ceremony  in  which  the  pampered 
philo.sophers  of  Rome  could  find  comfort  even 
when  the  austere  gods  were  abolished. 

In  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era 
occurred  a  great  reaction  against  the  abuses 
of  the  .system  just  described.  It  wa.s  in  the 
nature  of  a  revival  of  that  ancient  paganism 
to  which  the  common  [leople  had  always  been 
attached.  The  pliilosojjhers  and  statesmen 
wearied  at  last  of  Eastern  voluptuousness  and 
African  mysticism  in  their  religion;  and  the 
gods  of  the  Greek  i)antlieon  came  again  into 
favor  with  thinkers  and  scholars.  There  was 
a  renaissance  in  classical  temple-building,  and 
the  Emperors  and  nobles  vied  with  each  other 
in  ])atroni/,ing  the  revival  of  ancient  religious 
fervor.  During  the  time  of  Hadrian  the  ar- 
tists of  the  Empire  contributed  hosts  of  statues 
to  fill  the  niciies,  old  and  new,  in  the  sacred 
places  of  R(niic. 

The  general  effect  of  this  movement  was  the 
restitution  of  the  iianlheoii  of  the  primitive 
Romans.  The  deities  which  were  restored  in 
the  second  century  were  not  ([uite  identical 
with  those  of  ancient  Latium.  By  their  tran- 
sition through  the  |)hilosophical  epoch,  they 
had  lost  many  of  the  myths  and  legends  pecu- 
liar to  the  godhond  of  olden  times.  This  revo- 
lution in  the  religious  belief  of  the  Roman 
world  was  largely  the  work  of  the  8toics.  They 
came  to  reconcile  theology  with  philoso|ihy,  to 
strike  from  the  one  what  was  repulsive  to  the 
other,  and  to  blend  the  two  in  a  common  .s>*s- 
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tern  which  sh  'uld  be  no  longer  shocking  to 
human  reason.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary 
to  reject  those  iuercdiblc  and  sometimes  dis- 
gusting legends  wherewith  the  iirimitive  relig- 
ion of  Italy  was  disfigured.  This  done,  the 
people — even  the  philosophers — could  re-adopt 
the  deities  of  old,  and  worship  them  as  the 
highest  types  of  excellence  and  power. 

Thus  was  instituted  in  the  Eternal  City  a 
hierarchy  of  exalted  beiugs  worthy  to  be  ad- 
dressed with  prayer  and  sacrifice.  At  the  head 
of  these  mighty  personages  of  the  supernal 
world  stood  the  sublime  Jupiter,  with  attributes 
refined  from  those  of  the  coarse  and  sensual 
Zeus.  So  great  was  the  improvement  in  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  gods  of  Komc  that 
men  of  refinement,  even  the  sages,  might  wor- 
ship them  as  being  higher  and  better  than 
themselves.  Thus,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Stoics,  a  limit  was  set  to  the  skeptical  degen- 
eration which  had  been  so  widely  disseminated 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  Epicureans.' 


It  was  with  this  new  system  of  purified 
pagan  faith  that  Christianity  had  its  final  and 
decisive  struggle  for  the  ma.stery  of  the  Roman 
world.  For  two  centuries  these  counter  cur- 
rents of  religious  belief  continued  to  flow 
through  the  thought  of  Imperial  Rome.  The 
question  was  whether  Christ  or  Jove  should 
master  the  masters  of  the  world.  At  last  the 
scale  inclined  toward  Christianity.  The  throne 
of  Jove  tottered,  and  then  fell.  In  the  days 
of  Constantiue,  the  idols  were  broken  in  the 
city  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Galilean  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  kings.  Already,  while  this 
transformation  of  religious  belief  was  accom- 
plished, the  swellings  of  the  barbarian  flood 
were  heard  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire. 
Out  of  the  north-east,  the  deluge  of  Teuton- 
ism  came  pouring;  and  before  the  inrolling  of 
this  ominous  tide,  the  shrines  of  the  classical 
world  were  buried  in  the  sea-bottom  of  obliv- 
ion. Alaric  sat  in  Cfcsar's  chair,  and  Christ 
on  the  throne  of  Jove. 


Chaf'TEr   lvii.— legends  and  Traditions. 


N  the  far  horizon  is  seen  the 
Trojan  .iEnea.s  clad  in  the 
garments  of  fable.  Only 
so  much  is  known  as  that 
Latium  wa.s  colonized  by 
foreigners.  T  h  e  y  ni  a  y 
have  been  a  ship  load 
from  Tn'\  :  Imt  the  tradition  to  that  efleet 
has  no  more  foundation  tlian  the  fancv  of  the 


'  .\s  an  example  of  what  tlie  best  thought  of 
the  refined  paganism  of  Rome  was  able  to  produce 
in  giving  adequate  expression  fo  tlie  instincts  of 
man,  the  following  prayer,  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  the  Greek  .Stoic  Cleanthes  of  Assus,  may 
be  appropriately  reproduced.  It  is  addressed  to 
Jove : 

"  I  bail  tliee,  most  glorious  of  the  immortals,  O 
Being,  revered  under  a  thousand  names,  Jupi- 
ter, Eternal  and  Almighty  One,  Lord  of  nature 
who  guidest  all  things  according  to  law!  This 
immeasurable  universe  whicli  circles  round  the 
earth  obeys  thy  behests  without  a  nmrniur,  for 
thou  boldest  in  tliy  invisible  hand  the  instrument 
of  thy  will,  the  lightning,  that  living  and  flaming 
weapon,  at  whose  crashing  blows  all  nature  trem- 


Augustan  poet,  who  would  fain  make  Caesar 
to  be  of  the  line  of  Priam.  It  was  pleasing 
to  the  vanity  of  Octavianus  to  hear  the  chant 
of  an  epic  poem  in  which  the  Roman  people 
were  told  that  the  Julian  gens  was  derived 
from  the  boy  Ascanius,  "to  whom  the  name 
of  Iidus  was  then  added." 

According  to  the  legend,   tlie   first  Trojan 
settlement  was  made  at    Laviniuiii  ;   but  soon 


bles.  Thus  thou  guidest  the  activity  of  the  uni- 
versal reason  which  penetrates  all  beings,  and  is 
mingled  with  the  great  and  lesser  lights  of  the 
world.  Highest  ruler  of  the  universe,  naught 
happens  upon  earth  without  thee,  naught  in  the 
ethereal  and  divine  heavens,  naught  in  the  sea, 
naught  except  the  sin  which  the  wicked  commit. 
Jupiter,  God,  whom  dark  clouds  conceal,  pluck 
mankind  from  their  sad  ignorance ;  disperse  the 
darkness  of  their  souls,  O  our  Father,  and  grant 
them  to  comprehend  the  thought  that  serves  thee 
in  ruling  the  world  with  righteousness.  Then 
shall  we  in  reverential  adoration  give  thee  the  re- 
ward of  thy  beneficence,  unceasingly  celebrating 
in  fitting  words  the  works  of  thy  hands  and  the 
universal  law  of  all  beings." 
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there  was  a  transfer  to  Alba  Longa,  which,  un- 
der the  rule  of  king  Numitor,  became  the  cap- 
ital of  the  kingdom.  Numitor,  through  his 
father  Procras,  was  in  a  straight  line  of 
descent  from  yEneas.  At  the  first,  however, 
he  was  kept  from  the  throne  by  his  younger 
brother  Amulius,  who  after  the  usual  manner 
of  younger  brothers  in  such  situations,  anxious 
to  retain  what  rightfully  belonged  to  another, 
brought  it  about  that  Khea  Silvia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Numitor,  should  be  made  a  vestal  vir- 
gin. Thus  would  the  father  be  deprived  of 
offspring,  and  the  crown  remain  in  the  family 
of  Amulius. 

But  the  gods  willed  it  otherwise.  Rhea 
Silvia  was  sought  out  by  Mars,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  the  twins,  Romulus  and 
Remus.     As  soon  as  tlieir  birth  was  known  to 
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Amulius  he  ordered  the  children  to  be  exposed 
in  a  basket  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  With 
the  coming  of  the  flood,  the  basket  drifted  for 
a  distance,  but  was  washed  asiiore  among  the 
rushes.  Here  the  twins  were  found  by  tiie 
wild  creatures  that  inhabited  old  Tiber's  banks, 
and  by  tiuin  were  kept  alive.  A  she-wolf, 
struck  with  a  comjjassion  never  felt  before  or 
since  l)y  one  of  her  tribe,  came  daily  and 
nursed  the  twins  until  tlicy  waxed  strong  from 
feeding  on  her  ferocious  milU.  Finally,  tliry 
were  found  by  Faustulus,  ilic  king's  iicrdsman, 
and  liy  him  wore  taken  home  and  reared  with 
his  own  sons.  When  the  boys  grew  to  man- 
hood the  herdsmen  of  Numitor  and  those  tend- 
ing their  flocks  on  tiie  Palatine  Hill  <|uarreled 
and  fought.  Remus  was  taken  j)risoner,  and 
Romulus,  lieading  a  band  of  sheplierds,  under- 
took his  brotiier's  recovery.  In  the  conflict 
N.— Vol.  J— 7 


that  ensued,  there  was  a  revelation  of  the 
parentage  of  the  two  boy  warriors;  Amulius 
was  killed,  aud  Numitor  restored  to  the  throne 
from  which  he  had  been  excluded. 

The  two  brothers,  now  at  man's  estate,  soon 
determined  to  build  a  city  for  themselves. 
They  selected  for  a  site  the  Palatine  Hill,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  As  a  means  of  de- 
termining whose  name  should  be  given  to  the 
settlement  they  resorted  to  augury.  Each 
took  his  station  and  awaited  the  flight  of  birds. 
Soon  Remus  saw  six  vultures,  but  presently 
twelve  appeared  to  Romulus.  Both  claimed 
the  omen,  but  Romulus  prevailed.  So  the 
place  was  named  Rome.  The  founder  began 
to  build  ramparts,  but  the  discontented  Remus, 
in  a  .sjiirit  of  ridicule,  ran  and  leaped  over  the 
wall.  "Thus,"  said  he  to  his  brother,  "will 
the  enemy  jump  into  your  city."  "And 
thus,"  said  Romulus,  seizing  a  club  and  striking 
Remus  dead  to  the  earth,  "  will  we  kill  them 
when  they  come."  The  history  of  the  great 
city  which  was  to  grind  the  nations  under  her 
power  began  in  fratricide. 

The  date  of  the  founding  of  Rome  has  been 
fixed  at  B.  C.  758.  No  .sooner  was  the  crest 
of  the  Palatine  secured  by  a  wall  than  Romu- 
lus adopted  the  policy  of  inviting  in  a  popula- 
tion from  tlic  surrounding  districts.  The  city 
was  made  an  a.sylum  for  strangei"s,  and  no  cre- 
dentials or  certificate  of  pedigree  was  asked  of 
tho.se  who  came.     All  were  received  alike. 

Ever)'  robber  and  outlaw  from  the  region 
round  about  flocked  to  Rome  and  regained  his 
respectability.  It  was  a  community  of  greater 
strength  than  refinement.  Nearly  the  whole 
jiopulation  was  male.  To  procure  wives  was 
the  greatest  ])roblem  of  Roman  statesmanship! 
The  people  of  the  neighboring  nations  would 
not  intermarry  with  the  bandits  of  the  Pala- 
tine. In  this  emergency  Romulus  fell  liack 
u|)on  statecraft.  He  proclaimed  a  celebration 
of  games  in  honor  of  Neptune,  and  invited  the 
])Onple  of  adjacent  states  to  join  in  the  festival. 

Of  those  who  accepted  the  invitation  the 
principal  company  were  from  the  cities  of  the 
Sabines.  These  came  in  large  numbers,  bring- 
ing tlieir  wives  and  daughters  to  the  celebnition. 
While  the  games  were  on,  and  all  were  look- 
ing intently  at  the  sports,  the  Roman  youth. 
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ftt  a  preconcerted  signal,  rushed  suddenly  upon 
the  visitors,  and  each  seizing  one  of  the  Sabine 
women  in  his  arms  carried  her  off  to  his  own 
house  to  be  his  wife.     It  was  the  most  whole- 


obtain  redress,  but  were  quickly  subdued  by 
the  Komans.  Then  the  Sabines  came  with  a 
large  army,  led  by  their  king,  Titus  Talius, 
and  laid  siege  to  Rome.     The  citadel  on  the 


RAPE  OF  THE  SABIXE  WOMEN. 


sale  as  well  as  the  most  summary  courtship 
known  to  history. 

Of  course  the  Sabines  were  greatly  enraged, 
and  went  to  war  to  recover  their  women.  The 
towns  of  Cjenina  and  Antemnie  undertook  to 


Capitoline  Hill  was  defended  by  Spurius  Tar- 
peius.  While  the  siege  wa.s  progressing,  his 
daughter  Taq)eia  saw  and  admired  the  brace- 
lets worn  by  the  Sabine  soldiers.  Anxious  to 
possess  such  ornaments  herself,  she  offered  to 
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open  the  gates  of  the  eitadel  if  the  .Sahines 
would  give  her  "  wlmt  they  wore  rni  tlieir  left 
arms."  When  the  gates  were  thus  gained  the 
soldiers  threw^  ujioii  her  their  shields,  for  these 
also  \.'ere  worn  on  the  left  arm.  So  was  Tar- 
peia  crushed  to  death. 

The  victorious  Sahines  gave  battl(>  to  the 
Romans  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
While  tiie  e<inllict  was  still  undeterniiiicil  the 
women  themselves,  who  had  now  become  rec- 
onciled to  tlie  iiushanils  wlio  iiad  taken  them  by 
force,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  fight,  and 
with  wild  outcries  besought  the  combatants  to 
cea.se  from  the  fight.  On  the  one  side  they 
im[)lor('il  tlieir  fathers  and  f)n  tiie  other  their 
husbands  to  withhold  their  hands  from  slaugh- 
ter. The  appeal  was  not  in  vain.  Tiie  quar- 
rel was  laid  aside,  since  the  cause  of  the  quarrel 
no  longer  existed.  The  two  peoples  agreed  to 
live  at  peace.  The  Sabincs  receive<l  the  Cap- 
itoline  and  Quirinal  hills,  and  the  Romans  re- 
taiiu'il  the  Palatine. 

For  a  while  Roiiiuhis  and  Titus  Tatius 
reigiUMl  jointly;  but  the  latter  was  presently 
slain  in  a  battle  with  the  people  of  I^auren- 
tium,  and  the  founder  of  the  city  again  ruled 
alone.  The  two  elements  of  the  population 
and  the  double-headed  government  made  it 
necessary  for  the  liomaiis  and  the  Sabiues 
to  confer  togv  'her  on  questions  of  common 
interest  to  the  city.  Accordingly,  in  the  val- 
ley between  the  Quirinal  and  Palatine  hills,  a 
place  of  counsel  was  established,  called  the 
(jomilium.  Here  the  two  kings  and  their 
counselors  were  accustomed  to  meet  and  dis- 
cuss the  affairs  of  the  state  of  Rome.  The 
peo|)le  were  divided  into  three  tribes,  accord- 
ing to  previous  Uiitionality.  There  were  the 
Ramnes,  or  Romans;  the  Tltlentes,  or  peo])le  of 
Titus ;  and  the  Liiri'rrn,  thought  to  have  been 
80  named  from  Luconio,  an  Etruscnn  chief, 
who  is  siiid  to  have  taken  |)art  in  the  pre- 
vious war. 

After  the  death  of  Tatius,  Ivomnlus  con- 
tinued his  career  as  a  warrior.  Many  neigh- 
boring towns  were  con(piered,  and  the  influence 
of  Rome  thus  extended  into  a  considerable 
l)art  of  Lalinm.  After  a  long  reign  Romulus 
called  the  people  together  in  the  Field  of 
Mars,  and  spoke  to  them  of  the  city  and  what 


was  necessary  to  make  the  Romans  great. 
iSoou  after  the  meeting  assembled,  a  violent 
storm  arose  and  Ivmiulus  was  borne  away. 
He  Wius  seen  no  more  by  the  awe-struck  peo- 
ple, but  that  night  he  showed  himself  to  one 
Proculus  Julius,  who  was  journeying  from 
Alba  to  Rome,  to  whom  he  delivered  this 
message:  "Go  and  tell  my  people  that  they 
weep  not  for  luc  any  more,  but  bid  them  to  be 
brave  and  warlike,  and  so  shall  thcv  make  my 
city  the  greatest  on  earth."  From  this  apoca- 
lypse it  was  judged  by  the  Romans  that  Rom- 
ulus had  become  a  god.  A  temple  was  ac- 
cordingly erected  to  his  honor,  and  he  was 
worshiped  uii(l<  r  the  name  of  Quirinus.  From 
this  divine  appellative  the  peo|)le  thenceforth 
took  the  name  of  Quirites.  Thus,  in  the  year 
B.  C.  TIT),  the  founder  of  Rome  ended  his  ca- 
reer, and  thus  it  is  that  the  lay  of  the  ancient 
city,  delivere<l  by  the  pen  of  Livy,  has  come 
in  tradition  to  jiosterity. 

If  we  should  inquire  how  much  of  all  this 
is  historv  and  how  much  falile,  we  should,  per- 
haps, reduce  the  narrative  to  this:  That  a 
tribe  of  the  Latini  selected  as  an  eligible  place 
for  settlement  the  Palatine  Hill,  about  three 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Anio  and 
the  Tiber,  and  eighteen  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  latter  stream.  The  chosen  site,  being 
on  the  left,  or  Latin,  bank  of  the  river,  was 
well  adapted  to  become  the  emporium  of  La- 
tium.  The  original  tribe  was  calle<l  the  Ram- 
nes,  or  Romans.  The  city  which  they  founded 
on  the  Palatine  wsus  laid  olf  four-.s(|uare,  and 
was  for  this  reason  <  'led  A'ohki  (^inidrata. 
The  line  of  this  old  rampart  has  been  traced 
in  several  parts  as  the  result  of  recent  exca- 
vations. The  territory  belonging  to  the  city 
in  the  time  iniiiiiiliately  succeeding  the  foun- 
dation, extended  no  more  than  five  miles  to  the 
ea.st  and  south.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  the  ])os,sessions  of  Rome  embraced  only 
the  suburbs  of  the  hill  called  Janicnlns,  but 
the  whole  course  of  the  Tiber  was  regarded  as 
being  included  with  the  estate  of  primitive 
Rome.     This  gave  the  right  of  way  to  llie  sea. 

The  favorable  situation  of  the  settlement 
invited  a  crowd  nf  adventurers,  who  rapidly 
swelled  the  ])()pulation  and  contriiiuled  to  the 
defense  of  the  city.    Protected  by  the  impregna- 
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ble  Palatine,  suburbs  sprang  up  and  extended 
themselves  to  tlie  surrounding  hills,  until  in  a 
brief  period  all  seven  of  the  celebrated  erai- 
nencos  were  included  within  the  city.  The 
origiual  I'ahitine  stronghold  was  soon  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  Sabine  settlement  on 
the  Qiiirinal  and  Capitoline  hills.  The  Kiinmes 
and  the  Sahines  were  kinsmen  and  were  easily 
mergeil  into  one  people.  On  the  basis  of  this 
strong  composition  of  original  tribes  was  built 
the  tremendous  fabric  of  the  lloman  people. 
The  Ramnes  and  Titienses  were  each  divided 
into  ten  cur\(z,  or  wards;  and  from  this  divis- 
ion into  curia;  the  people  were  called  (^uirites.' 
The  place  of  their  meeting  was  the  low  ground 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Quiriual ;  hence 
the  comitium.  The  choice  of  the  kings  by  al- 
ternation from  the  one  tribe  and  the  other 
rests  on  no  better  authority  than  a  reasonable 
tradition.  Such  is  the  history  of  primitive 
Rome  with  the  fabulous  part  omitted. 

Resuming  the  legend,  we  are  told  that  after 
an  interregnum  of  a  year,  Romulus  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  B.  C.  716,  by  Numa  Pompii.ius. 
During  the  intervening  year  the  senators  had 
exercised  the  royal  authority  by  turns;  but 
the  people  demanded  an  election,  and  the 
choice  fell  on  Numa.  There  was  a  deliate  in 
the  senate  as  to  whether  the  electicm  should 
be  from  the  Ramnes  or  from  the  Sabines ;  but 
the  influence  of  the  latter  tribe  prevailed,  and 
their  favorite  was  elected.  He  was  from  the 
Sabine  town  of  Cures,  and  was  greatly  famed 
for  his  wisdom. 

Up  to  this  time  the  civil  and  social  insti- 
tutions of  Rome  had  been  without  form  and 
void.  Numa  became  the  lawgiver  of  the  city. 
Nor  was  there  wanting  to  him  a  source  of  in- 
spiration. In  the  beautiful  valley  of  Caffa- 
rella,  near  Rome,  was  a  grotto,  to  which  he 
repaired,  and  was  met  there  by  the  nymjjh 
Egeria,  who  dictated  to  him  these  wise  laws 
which  he  gave  to  the  people.  Egeria  became 
his  wife,  and  when  he  died,  being  inconsolable 
with  grief,  she  wept  herself  into  a  fountain  of 
pure  water.  On  the  sculptures  she  is  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  Muses,  clad  in  a  flowing 

'  Perhaps  the  best  derivation  of  Quirites  is  from 
euriie,  both  words  being,  as  it  appears,  derived 
from  the  root  sku,  meaning  to  cover  or  protect. 


robe,  naked  as  to  her  feet,  her  hair  blown 
back  and  descending,  as  she  writes,  in  an  open 
volume  on  her  knees. 

At  the  first  Numa  gave  his  attention  to  the 
equitable  division  ul'  the  lands  which  Romulus 
had  gained  by  conquest.  He  next  established 
the  worship  of  the  god  Terminus — him  who 
gave  the  landmark  and  the  boundary.  Thus 
was  there  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  early 
Romans  a  sacred  respect  for  the  limits  of  pos- 
session and  the  rights  of  lauded  ownership. 

The  industrial  pursuits  were  divided  into 
nine  vocations,  and  each  artisan  was  assigned  to 
membership,  according  to  his  business.  The 
Roman  ceremonial  law  was  also  instituted,  and 
the  duties  appertaining  to  the  various  offices 
of  religion  clearly  defined.  The  rites  of  wor- 
ship were  prescribed,  and  the  gradations  in  the 
priesthood  fixed  by  law.  The  pontiffs  were 
made  the  highest  in  rank,  and  were  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  statutes  relating 
to  religion.  The  augurs,  the  flamens,  the  ves- 
tal virgins,  and  the  Salii  were  each  assigned 
to  their  respective  ranks  and  duties;  and  the 
religion  of  the  state  was  thus  in  its  forms  and 
functionaries  reduced  to  a  system  of  definite 
practices. 

During  the  reign  of  Numa  Ponipilius  there 
was — if  v;c  may  trust  the  word  of  Ivivy — nor 
war  nor  plague  nor  famine.  It  was  a  kind  of 
golden  ago  in  that  early  kingdom  which  lies 
just  over  the  border-lines  of  authentic  history. 
The  melting  of  Egeria  into  tears  might  well 
have  been  an  allegory  of  popular  grief  for  the 
sage  old  Sabine,  who  had  done  .so  much  to 
soothe  the  chaotic  elements  of  primitive  Rome. 
Of  course,  the  ])opular  In-.dition  which  derives 
his  wisdom  in  law  and  precept  from  the  doctrines 
of  Pj'thagoras  is — being  an  anachronism — de- 
void of  truth.  The  derivation  would  have 
had  to  be  by  the  philosopher  from  the  prehis- 
toric sage  of  old  Rome. 

According  to  Livy,  the  reign  of  Numa 
covered  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  and  it 
might  not  be  doubted  that  the  peace  thus 
afforded  the  Ramnes  gave  time  and  opportu- 
nity for  the  development  of  that  rugged 
strength  which,  beginning  in  the  brawn  of 
robbers,  became  invincible  in  the  .soldiers  of 
the   Republic.      The   sacred   Books  of  Numa 
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were  buried  beside  him  under  the  hill  Janic- 
uluru,  and  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
after  a  period  of  five  hundred  years. 

In  the  eighty-first  year  of  the  city  Tullus 
HosTiLius,  the  third  king  of  Rome,  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  His  character  was  in  ever}' 
particular  .strongly  contra.sted  with  that  of  his 
predecessor.  The  process  of  his  election  was 
exactly  reversed  from  the  method  adopted  in 
the  ca.se  of  Numa.  The  latter  wa.s  chosen 
with  Roman  con.sent  from  among  the  Sabines; 
the  former  with  Sabine  consent  fnjm  among 
the    Romans. 


ratii — were  chosen  ;  and  for  Alba  also  appeared 
three  other  brothers — the  Curiatii.  These  went 
forth  between  the  lines  and  began  battle.  The 
fight  wa.s  fiercely  contested.  At  last  two  of 
the  Horatii  were  slain,  but  the  third,  who  was 
still  unhurt,  turned  upon  the  three  Curiatii, 
all  three  of  whom  were  wounded  and  separated 
at  some  distance,  and  killed  them  one  by  one. 
The  victory  remained  with  Rome ;  but  the 
day  clo.sed  with  a  bloody  tragedy.  The  sister 
of  Horatius  loved  one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  on 
his  return  from  the  triumph  which  he  had  so 


There  is  in  this 
no  doubt  a  gleam 
of  historic  truth 
as  well  as  a  meas- 
u re  of  poetic 
equity.  Numa 
was  a  man  of 
peace ;  Hostilius 
a  warrior.  Hia 
whole  career  was 
enacted  in  arms. 
By  him  the  power 
of  the  city  wa.s 
greatly  extended. 
He  consolidated 
the  Romans  by 
military  organiza- 
tion, and  revived 
the  .spirit  which 
had  slumbered 
and  rcstccl  <liiring 
the  reign  of  I'ompilius.  His  first  war  was  with 
the  people  of  Alba,  whom  their  more  aggress- 
ive neighhoi-s  had  come  to  regard  with  con- 
tempt. The  old  tie  of  kinship  was  forgotten 
in  that  enmity  which  would  not  permit  two 
ma.'iteis  in  liatiuni.  When,  however,  the  Roman 
and  Alban  armies  were  about  to  engage  in 
battle  it  was  remembered  that  the  struggle 
would  in  all  pmhabilitv  leave  the  victor  so 
weakeneil  that  both  concjuered  and  compieror 
would  jierhaps  fall  an  ea.sy  prey  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  constantly  menaced  the  northern 
frontier.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  three 
champions  should  be  wlected  from  each  side 
and  by  them  the  battle  should  be  decided. 
On  the  side  of  Rome  three  brothel's — the  Ho- 
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THE  HORATII  GOING    FORTH   TO   BATTLE. 

From  a  I'ainting  by  David. 


hardly  won  upbraided  him  with  the  murder  of 
her  lover.  The  passionate  Homtius,  maddened 
into  a  frenzy  by  what  seemed  to  him  tlie  un- 
patriotic conduct  of  his  sister,  slew  her  on  the 
spot.  For  this  deed  he  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death;  but  in  accordance  with  a 
custom  just  then  beginning  to  prevail,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  to  save  him  from  his  fate. 
The  popular  voice  decided  in  his  favor;  for  the 
Romans  could  not  be  induced  to  assent  to  the 
execution  of  one  by  whom  the  city  had  so  re- 
cently been  saved  from  cimquest.' 


'  It  is  related  tliiit  in  the  cniirse  of  tlie  trial  the 
father  of  Iloralius  juslilieil  tlie  (lee<t  done  by  hia 
son,  Riiyiiig  tliat  he  liiiiiself  wmild  have  killed  hia 
daughter  for  her  unpatriotic  conduct. 
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Perhaps  the  conduct  of  Tulliis,  in  the  emer- 
gency, became  a  precedent  for  that  part  of  the 
Roman  constitution  which  granted  the  right 
of  an  r.ppeal  to  the  people.  The  character  of 
tliis  third  mythical  king,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  reversion  to  the  original  type  of  bar- 
barians by  whom  Rome  was  founded,  is  still 
further  illustrated  in  his  merciless  severity  to- 
wards Mettus  Fufetius,  the  Alban  king,  who, 
after  the  victory  ot  the  Horatii,  had  submitted 
to  the  Romans.  It  api)ears  that  the  Albans 
had  incited  the  Fidenates  to  join  the  Veien- 
tines  in  making  war  on  the  Romans.  When 
the  latter  called  on  the  Ali)ans  as  their  allies, 
they  were  prevented  by  their  king  from  giving 
the  required  aid.  For  this  treacherous  con- 
duct Hostilius,  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  the 
victory  over  the  Veientines,  seized  Fufetius, 
tied  him  between  two  chariots,  and  had  him 
torn  asunder. 

The  end  of  this  king  was  as  violent  as  his 
life.  After  a  reign  of  tiiirty-two  years,  while 
he  was  attempting  to  perform  a  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter  Tonans,  the  offended  god  shot  forth  a 
flash  of  lightning,  and  Hostilius  Wiis  struck 
dead  on  the  spot. 

In  reviewing  these  mythical  histories  of  the 
first  three  kings  of  Rome,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  the  partial  work  of  the  two  great 
elements  of  Roman  society.  The  characters 
and  lives  of  the  first  and  third  kings  are  dis- 
tinctly i)lebeiau,  and  the  story  is  recited  as  a 
plebeian  tradition.  The  Ramnes  were  indeed 
a  plebeian  folk ;  but  the  Sabines  were  pre- 
eminently patrician  in  their  notions  and  sym- 
pathies. The  second  king,  PompUius,  was  a 
patrician,  and  so  in  the  legend  of  mythical 
Rome  he  became  the  hero  of  the  patrician 
ballad-makers  and  story-tellers,  whUe  the  ple- 
beians found  delight  in  repeating  and  hearing 
repeated  the  ferocious  deeds  of  their  favorite 
robbers,  Romulus  and  Hostilius.  The  striking 
contrasts  of  the  early  lay  are  to  be  explained 
rather  by  the  subsequent  preferences  of  ple- 
beian and  patrician  Rome  than  by  actual  dif- 
ferences of  character  in  the  mythical  chiefs 
who  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  king.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  both  Romulus 
and  Hostilius,  who  are  represented  in  the 
legend  as  taken  away  by  the  gods,  were  killed 


by  the  patricians.  The  turbulence  of  these 
rulers  and  their  failure  to  respect  the  privi- 
leges of  the  priests,  who  were  wholly  of  the 
nobles,  were  more  than  could  be  borne  by  the 
Sabine  element  in  society,  and  their  lives  paid 
the  forfeit. 

The  fourth  king  of  Rome  was  Ancus  ^Iar- 
Tius.  lie  seems  in  most  respects  to  be  a  re- 
production of  Numa.  His  history  is  a  mixture 
of  confused  and  contradictory  traditions.  He 
is  represented,  in  the  main,  as  a  peaceable  ruler 
who  encouraged  his  people  to  devote  them- 
selves to  agriculture.  To  him  is  attributed 
the  founding  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  see  what  use  a  nation  without  a 
navy  or  knowledge  of  navigation  could  make 
of  a  seaport.  In  his  military  career  he  is  rep- 
resented as  having  conquered  that  part  of  the 
Latini  who  had  not  yet  submitted  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  established  them  on  the  Aventine 
Hill. 

The  old  legend  further  recites  that  Ancus 
restored  the  services  of  religion,  which  had  not 
befen  properly  ob-served  during  the  preceding 
reign,  and  reformed  the  statutes  of  the  state. 
In  the  way  of  public  works,  the  Sublician,  or 
wooden  bridge  of  Rome,  and  the  gloomy  jirison 
digged  in  the  Tarpeian  Hill  are  ascribed  to 
Ancus;  and  he  is  also  celebrated,  though  with 
how  much  truth  it  is  useless  to  conjecture,  as 
having  given  the  first  encouragement  to  incip- 
ient commerce.  His  reign,  which  extended 
from  the  81st  to  the  111th  year  of  the  city — 
that  is,  from  B.  C.  67.3  to  643 — was  without 
serious  reverses  of  fortune,  and  his  last  end  is 
said  to  have  been  as  peaceful  as  his  reign  was 
prosperous. 

The  accession  of  the  fifth  king  of  Rome,  Lu- 
cius TARQinNius  Priscus,  is  brought  in  with 
an  elaborate  fiction.  The  story  goes  that  a 
certain  Corinthian,  named  Demaratus,  had  fled 
from  his  own  country  and  found  a  home  at  the 
Etruscan  town  of  Tarquinii.  Here  he  married 
a  woman  named  Tauaquil,  who  was  accom- 
l)Iished  in  the  interpretation  of  auguries  and 
omens,  and  by  her  was  persuaded  to  remove 
to  Rome.  Having  established  himself  in  the 
city,  he  was  appointed  by  Ancus  Martins  as 
guardian  of  his  sons.  He  managed  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  people,  whose  confidence 
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he  gained  by  popular  luanmrs  ami  kipt  by 
wisdom  and  moderatiou.  Bufoix'  the  death  of 
Ancus  he  conceived  the  design  of  dispossess- 
ing his  wards  and  obtaining  the  government 
for  himself  In  this  scheme  he  was  entirely 
successful,  and  when  Ancus  died  succeeded 
without  difficulty  in  procuring  his  own  election 
to  the  throne. 

AVith  this  event  what  may  be  called  the 
local  liistory  of  lionie  j)ropcrly  begins.  The 
new  goveruraent  was  one  of  great  civil  abil- 
ities. The  king  brought  Etruscan  workmen 
into  the  city,  and  began  an  elaborate  system  of 
public  works.  The  Forum  was  drained  and 
inclosed  with  porticoes.  The  hills  of  lionie 
were  fortified  with  impregnable  stone  walls. 
The  summit  of  the  Tarpeian  was  cleared  and 
leveled,  and  the  building  of  the  Capitol  begun. 
The  name  of  the  hill  was  changed  to  the  Cap- 
itoline.  Shows  and  celeliratious,  several  of 
which  the  king  had  imported  from  Etruria, 
were  exhii)ited  on  a  grander  scale  than  hith- 
erto;  and  for  the  acconiniodation  of  these  he 
caused  the  Circus  Maxinius  to  be  enlarged  and 
beautified.  Above  all  these  works  in  impor- 
tance was  the  building  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
the  great  sewer  of  Rome,  by  which  the  city 
was  drained  into  the  Tiber — a  work  whose 
everliusting  masonry  still  attests  the  splendid 
building  capacity  of  the  Etruscan  artisans.  It 
appears  that  the  Romans  themselves  attributed 
the  execution  of  this  mighty  work  to  the  forced 
labor  of  captives;  liut  the  other  construction, 
which  assigns  the  Cloaca  and  Circus  to  the 
skill  of  tiie  masons  whom  Tanpiin  J)rouglit 
from  his  own  country,  is  far  more  rea.sonable. 
The  legend  of  this  great  ruler  also  ascril)es  to 
him  the  celebration  of  tiie  first  Roman  triumph, 
the  introduction  of  the  Etruscan  robe  s])aiigl('d 
with  gold,  the  chariot  drawn  by  four  white 
horses,  and  the  triumphal  ornaments  wherewith 
the  generals  of  the  Republic,  victorious  over 
the  enemy,  were  wont  to  ascend  the  Capitoline 
Hill.  It  is  thought,  moreover,  thai  the  cos- 
tumes and  accouterments  which  the  Roman 
soldiers  wore  in  battle,  as  well  as  the  pnetexta 
of  the  niagi.strntes  and  the  toga  of  citizenshi]), 
were  likewise  of  Etruscan  origin,  an<l  intro- 
duced in  the  times  of  Tanpiin.  It  is  said  that 
the  eur\ile  chairs  and  the  fasces  of  the  lictors 


had  a  similar  origin.  More  important  still 
than  these  manners  and  customs  of  office  was 
the  introduction  of  augury,  which  is  known  to 
have  been  derived  from  Etruria,  and  to  have 
been  practiced  chielly  by  the  prophets  of  that 
country.' 

It  is  related  that  when  Tanpiiu  had  cou- 
cpiered  a  peace  with  the  surrounding  nations, 
and  then  bestowed  so  large  a  part  of  his  ener- 
gies on  the  public  improvements  of  the  cit}', 
he  turned  his  attention  to  civil  affairs,  and  pur- 
posed to  make  a  new  division  of  the  people. 
The  threefold  tribal  arrangement  of  the  popu- 
lation into  Eamnes,  Titienses  and  Luceres  was 
to  be  rejected  for  a  more  convenient  distribu- 


tion. This  project,  however,  was  o|)j)osed  by 
the  conservative  ilcities,  and  Tanpiin  was  con- 
fronted with  unfavorable  omens.  The  augur, 
Attus  Navius,  forbade  any  change  in  the  old 
div'sion  of  the  Roman  jieople. 

Bi.t  Tanpiin  was  n<it  easily  diverted  from 
his  jjtirpose.  He  told  the  augur  that  he  should 
go  sn'!  consult  the  sacred  birds,  and  ascertain 
■  hether  the  thing  which  he — the  king — now 
iiad  in  mind  could  be  done.  Tlie  prophet 
returned  with  the  assurance  th.'it  the  king's 
wish  should  be  fulfilled.     Tanpiin  then  took  a 


'  It  is  a  well  establislied  f;i<t.  however.  Hint  tlie 
lore  of  the  augurs  was  in  vojrne  with  the  latins 
Innii!  before  the  .lays  of  Tari]iiin.  The  coTi.luet  of 
Romulus  and  Henius  in  waitinj!  for  the  \\\\:\\\  of 
birds  sufficiently  attests  lliat  in  tlie  i)eri(Mf  of  wild- 
est mytli  reliance  was  liad  on  signs  and  omens. 
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whetstone  and  razor,  and  told  Navius  that  the 
thing  contoni|>lated  was  tlmt  he  should  cut  the 
stoue  in  two  without  injury  to  the  razor. 
Nothiiifr  dauiitod,  the  confident  augur  took  the 
articles,  anil  immediately  divided  the  one  with 
the  other,  thus  attesting  the  divinity  of  the 
omens  wherewith  the  king's  political  projects 
were  interdicted. 

Thus  hafHed  in  his  purpcse  in  making  rad- 
ical changes  in  the  constitution  of  Roman  so- 
ciety, the  king  determined  to  maintain  the  old 
forins  with  certain  practical  modifications.  He 
accordingly  douMcd  the  number  of  the  noble 
houses  in  each  of  the  three  tribes.  Those  who 
were  thus  added  were  to  be  known  as  the 
Younger  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  The 
number  of  the  knights  and  senators  was  also 
doubled;    so  that  each   tribe,  while  retaining 


both  in  peace  and  war.  It  was  decreed,  how- 
ever, by  the  immortals,  that  one  not  of  his 
household  should  succeed  him  in  the  govern- 
ment. Among  the  maid-servants  of  the  king's 
house  was  a  certain  Ocrisia,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  attend  the  fire  on  the  family  altar.  While 
engaged  in  this  duty,  the  god  whom  she  served 
appeared  to  her  in  a  flame.  She  became  the 
mother  of  a  son,  who  grew  up  in  the  household, 
and  was  named  Servius,  for  he  was  a  slave. 

One  day  while  he  slept  in  his  chamber,  the 
queen,  Tanaquil,  beheld  playing  about  his  head 
a  flame  of  fire.  This  was  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing that  the  boy  should  rise  to  greatness.  He 
was  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  family  of 
the  king.  Tarquin  presently  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  made  him  one  of 
the  royal  counselors.     It  will  be  remembered 
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its  own  name,  embraced  twice  as  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  upper  ranks  as  hitherto. 

These  changes  having  been  accomplished, 
Tarquin  next  devoted  himself  to  the  building  of 
a  temple  to  Jupiter.  The  Capitoline  Hill  was 
selected  as  the  most  suitable  site.  A  part  of 
the  summit  was  leveled  for  the  foundation. 
While  engaged  in  this  work,  the  diggers  ex- 
humed a  human  head,  which  was  interpreted 
as  a  sign  that  that  spot  should  become  the  head 
of  the  whole  earth.  The  pontifls  were,  there- 
fore, instructed  to  remove  the  old  sanctuaries 
from  the  hill,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
In  this  wo.k  the  altar  of  Terminus,  the  god 
of  boundaries,  and  that  of  Apollo,  the  god  of 
youth,  were  excepted  from  the  demolition  and 
included  within  the  precincts  of  the  new  tem- 
ple. For  it  was  held  that  the  boundaries  of 
Rome  should  never  recede,  and  that  the  race 
of  Romulus  should  have  a  perpetual  youth. 

Tarquinius  Priscus  occupied  the  throne  for 
thirty-seven  years,  and  was  greatly  renowned 


that  on  assuming  tlie  throne,  the  king  had  ex- 
cluded the  two  sons  of  Aucus  Martins.  When 
these  youths  learned  of  the  favor  shown  to  Ser- 
vius, they  rightly  conjectured  that  Tarquin 
would  make  him  his  successor.  Angered  at 
this  pro.spect,  they  determined  to  seek  revenge 
by  the  murder  of  the  king.  They  accord- 
ingly hired  two  assassins  to  go  into  the  royal 
presence  under  pretense  of  asking  the  settle- 
ment of  a  quarrel.  While  the  attention  of 
Tarquin  was  given  to  the  matter  in  hand,  one 
of  the  murderers  struck  him  down  with  an 
axe.  The  villains  then  escaped.  A  tumult 
arose  in  the  city,  but  Tanaquil,  ordering  the 
gates  to  be  shut,  spoke  to  the  people  from  an 
upper  window.  She  told  them  that  the  king 
was  only  wounded,  and  that  he  had  appointed 
Servius  to  conduct  the  afl'airs  of  government. 
After  some  days,  however,  it  became  known 
that  Tarquin  was  dead,  and  the  Senate  was 
greatly  agitated  respecting  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor.    But  the   friends  of  Servius  increased 
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in  number,  and  after  a  brief  period  of  dispute, 
he  vf&s  elected  to  the  kingdom. 

The  reign  of  Servfus  is  celebrated  as  mild 
and  peaceful.  His  only  important  war  was 
with  the  Etruscans,  whom  he  compelled  to  be 
subject  to  the  Romans.  With  the  Latins  he 
made  a  treaty  of  perpetual  amity  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  bind  the  union,  the  two  peoples  built  a 
temple  to  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  wherein  they 
might  henceforth  celebrate  a  common  festival. 
Every  year  thereafter  sacrifices  were  offered  at 
the  altiirs  of  Diana  for  Rome  and  all  Latium. 

The  next  work  of  the  king  was  the  building 
of  a  great  wall  from  the  Quirinal  to  the  Es- 
quiline  Hill,  by  means  of  whic'ii  the  latter  was 
included  a.s  the  seventh  hill  of  the  city.  Rome 
was  then  divided  into  four  parts  or  quarters, 
which,  after  the  prevailing  fashion,  were  called 
tribes.  The  surrounding  country  was  organ- 
ized into  twenty-six  districts.  Common  sanctu- 
aries were  built  for  the  peo[>le;  governors  were 
appointed,  and  holidays  established  to  the  end 
that  the  inhabitants  might  a.-sS()ciate  in  public, 
and  become  imbued  with  a  Roman  spirit.  The 
king  in  these  beneficent  measures  did  not  for- 
get that  he  was  himself  of  lowly  origin.  The 
commons  were  made  to  feel  that  the  ruler  of 
the  city  was  their  friend.  The  laws  were  so 
framed  as  to  favor  the  poor  and  protect  the 
weak.  Popular  gratitude  sought  expression 
by  naming  him  the  Good  King  Servius. 

The  city  was  now  greatly  augmented  in 
po])uhition  and  resources.  In  order  to  secure 
a  l)ett('r  organization,  it  appeared  desirable  to 
arrange  tlu'  dill'crent  classes  of  society  on  a  new 
ba.sis.  This  was  undertaken  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  military  management  of  the  state. 
A  division  was  made  by  Tullius  of  the  fighting 
men  of  Rome  according  to  the  principle  of 
property  fiualification.  The  people  were  di- 
vided into  five  cliu-wes,  without  regard  to  blood 
or  descent ;  and  the  voting  in  the  assembly  of 
the  citizens  was  henceforth  conducted  on  this 
biusi.s.  The  old  division  made  by  Uomidiis  into 
Ramnes,  Titienscs,  and  Luceres  was  not  hence- 
forth much  regarded  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  These  nTicicTit  distinctimis  ct)ntinued, 
Vut  were  rather  nominal  than  real. 

Under  the  new  cla.ssification  the  first  divis- 
ion of  the  people  was  made  to  consist  of  forty 
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centuries  of  younger  men  under  forty-six  years 
old,  and  forty  centuries  of  the  elders  who  had 
pa.s.^ed  that  age.  The  latter  were  assigned  to 
such  duties  as  the  defense  of  the  city,  and  the 
former  to  the  active 
service  of  the  field. 
The  second,  third, 
and  fourth  classes 
were  each  likewise 
subdivided  accord- 
ing to  age  into 
twenty  centuries 
of  younger  and 
twenty  of  older 
men ;  but  in  the 
fifth  class  the  two 
sections  were  made 
to  consist  of  fifteen 
centuries  each. 
The  men  of  the  first 
class  wore  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armor, 
consisting  of  a  breast-plate,  helmet,  shield,  and 
greaves.  The  weapons  carried  by  them  were  a 
lance,  a  javelin,  and  a  sword.  The  second 
class  were  similarly  armed,  but  carried  a  lighter 
shield,  and  wore  no  breast-plate.  The  third 
class  omitted  the  greaves ;  the  fourth,  the  hel- 
met. The  fifth  class  had  only  the  lightest  suit 
of  armor.     The  statute  required  each  citizen  to 

furnish  his  own 
armor,  and  aa 
that  worn  by 
men  of  the  first 
class  was  very 
costly,  tho.se  who 
composed  that 
cla.<s  were  se- 
lected exclu- 
sively from  the 
wealthie.-<t  ranks 
of  the  people.  It 
was  estimated 
that  a  citizen,  in 
order  to  belong 
to  the  first  class, 
must  be  worth  at  least  a  hundred  thousand 
OHMwa.'      The    a.-^«i'.s,sinent    for    each    succeeding 

'  The  Roman  at  was  about  equivalent  to  a  pound 
of  copper. 
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class  was  diminished  by  twenty  thousand  asses, 
80  that  the  fifth  class  embraced  only  those 
whose  property  was  valued  at  less  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  asses.  It  was,  however,  arranged 
that  those  who  were  possessed  of  less  than 
eleven  tlinu^'and  «.'«i?«  should  not  be  included 
in  the  lifth  ilivir^ion,  but  should  themselves 
constitute  a  class  called  the  Proletarians,  and 
these  the  king  exempted  from  all  military 
service. 

The  complete  organization  was  thus  made 
to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  centu- 
ries of  infantry,  the  six  double  centuries  of 
cavalry  which  Tarquin  liad  organized,  and 
twelve  new  centuries  of  hoi-se  created  by  the 
law  of  Sen'ius.  The  cavalry  wing  consisted 
wholly  of  younger  men,  chosen  from  the  rich- 
est families.  Their  service  was  the  active  duty 
of  the  field.  By  their  name  of  Eqintes,  or 
Knights,  they  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  honoreil  soldierv  of  Rome. 

When  an  a.ssembly  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  laws  or  holding  an  election,  the 
voting  was  done  by  centuries.  Each  century 
cast  one  vote.  The  eighty  votes  belonging  to 
the  first  class  were  generally  decisive  of  the 
result,  especially  when  backed  by  the  eighteen 
centuries  of  knights.  Tlie  commons  were  in 
the  aggregate  the  most  numerous,  but,  counted 
by  centuries,  their  preponderance  disappeared. 
Their  influence  in  the  a.-i-seinbly  was  compara- 
tively small ;  but  the  discrimination  against 
them  was  less  unjust  than  would  at  first  sight 
appear.  The  burdens  of  the  government  were 
laid  u]ii)n  tlie  rich,  and  the  excinptidu  of  the 
poor  was  regarded  as  tlie  coinplement  of  their 
exclusion  from  |)olitical  inllueuce.  In  one  par- 
ticular King  .Servius  jihowed  especial  wisdom 
in  the  distribution  of  power.  Althoiigh  the 
younger  men  greatly  outnumbered  the  older  in 
the  as.«embly,  the  votes  of  the  latter  were 
made  eriual  to  liiose  of  the  former,  thus  giving 
to  age  and  experience  their  proper  weight  as  a 
counterpoise  to  what  the  rashness  of  youth 
might  propose.  By  such  checks  as  these  was 
the  political  society  of  Rome  restrained  within 
proper  limits  and  made  to  contribute  its  wealth 
of  power  to  the  maintenance  of  the  state. 

In  furtherance  of  the  conservative  policy 
of  his  reign,  Servius  gave  his  two  daughters  in 


marriage  to  the  sons  of  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
The  lay  of  ancient  Rome  has  given  to  one  of 
the  princesses,  TuUia,  a  wicked  disposition,  and 
to  the  other  a  ciiaracter  of  gentleness.  The 
two  young  Tarquins  were  likewise  different  in 
life  and  morality.  Lucius,  the  elder,  was  so 
([uarrelsome  and  proud  that  the  people  gave 
him  the  name  of  Superbus,  the  Haughty.  To 
make  all  things  balance,  the  aged  Servius  gave 
the  g(«id  daughter  to  the  bad  youth,  while  the 
bad  was  a.ssigned  to  the  good.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  proved  exceedingly  displeasing 
to  tiie  i)arties  most  concerned.  In  a  short  time 
the  wicked  Tarquin  murdered  his  wife  and  his 
good-natured  brother  Aruns,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  his  marriage  to  that  Tullia  whose 
character  was  in  accord  with  his  own.  As 
soon  as  this  union  was  effected  the  twain  con- 
spired against  the  king.  Tarquinius,  having 
prepared  the  enemies  of  Servius  for  the  in- 
tended usurpation,  clad  himself  in  royal  gar- 
ments, went  into  the  market-place,  and  began 
to  harangue  the  popidace.  When  the  old  king 
heard  the  tumult  he  hastened  to  the  .scene, 
and  an  altercation  ensued  between  him  and 
his  maildened  son-in-law.  The  latter  seized 
the  aged  Servius  and  hurled  him  down  the 
steps  of  the  Senate  House.  He  then  onlired 
his  adherents  to  follow  the  old  man  on  his  way 
home  and  slay  him ;  and  the  bloody  deed  was 
done.  The  body  of  the  gray-haired  king  was 
left  in  the  street.  As  soon  as  Tullia  heard  of 
what  was  done  she  drove  in  her  carriage  to 
the  market-place  and  hailed  her  husband  as 
king.  On  her  way  home  she  forbade  the 
driver  to  turn  aside,  and  the  vehicle  was  driven 
over  her  father's  corse.  She  returned  to  the 
palace  spattered  with  the  blood  of  him  who 
had  given  her  being. 

Thus  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  or 
the  people  did  Lucius  Tarquinius  obtain  the 
kingdom.  The  Romans  repaid  him  with  dis- 
gust and  hatred.  His  usurpation,  wliich  could 
not  well  be  resisted — so  sudden  and  audacious 
had  been  his  coui-se — was  borne  in  a  .spirit  of 
sullen  disloyalty.  His  government  was  arbi- 
trary and  severe.  All  classes  were  oppressed 
without  much  regard  to  the  forms  of  law.  The 
king  surrounded  himself  with  a  body-guard, 
thus  exhibiting  in  Rome  a  style  of  admiuistra- 
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tion  like  that  of  the  so-called  tyrants  of  Greece. 
Those  who  opposed  him  were  subjected  to  per- 
secution. Tlie  wealthy  were  provoked  into 
quarrel.s  which  should  I'lid  in  the  confiscation 
of  their  property.  The  poor  were  compelled 
to  labor  like  .slaves  on  the  royal  buildings,  un- 
til luauy — -so  runs  the  legend — fell  into  despair 
and  killed  themselves. 

As  soon  as  the  power  of  Tarquin  was  so 
firmly  estal)lishcd  in  the  city  as  to  make  suc- 
cessful opposition  impossible,  he  mailc  war  on 
the  Latins.  Most  of  these  people  had  already 
made  tlieir  submission  to  the  Romans,  but  a 
few  towns  still  remained  independent.  One 
of  these  named  Oabii  made  a  stern  resistance, 
and  Tan[uin  \va.s  obliged  to  resort  to  a  strata- 
gem. The  king's  SOn  Se.\tu3  covered  his  back 
with  bloody  stripes,  and  fled  into  the  town.  He 
begged  the  people  of  Gabii  to  save  him  from 
the  cruelty  of  his  father.  His  story  was  be- 
lieved, and  he  was  given  command  of  a  body 
of  troops.  At  the  head  of  these  he  sallied 
from  till!  town,  and  the  Romans — according  to 
instnu^tions — tied  before  him.  The  Gabians, 
delighted  with  their  success,  made  Sextus  eom- 
nianiler  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  he  had  the 
place  ill  ills  power,  he  sent  word  to  his  father, 
asking  wliat  he  should  do.  The  king  who  was 
walking  in  his  flower-garden,  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  tallest  poppies,  and  sent  them  by  the 
messenger  to  iiis  son.  The  murderous  sugges- 
tion was  rea<lily  understood.  'I'lie  principal 
men  of  (Jaliii  were  jnit  to  death  and  the  town 
delivered  over  to  tiie  Romans. 

After  this  e.\])loit  Tariiuin  undertook  to 
strengthen  ids  infliuMice  by  making  a  league 
with  Oetiivins  Mainilins,  king  of  Tusculum. 
To  him  he  gave  his  daughter  in  niarriage.  He 
also  cstalilished  an  animal  festival  to  be  cele- 
brated liy  all  the  Ijatins  at  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Latiaris,  on  the  .Mban  Hills.  He  next 
made  war  on  the  Volscians,  who  inhabited  one 
of  the  priiiei|)al  districts  of  Soullierri  Latium. 
I'ometia,  the  Volscian  ea]iital,  was  taken,  ami 
the  spoils  eariied  to  Rome  for  the  completion 
of  the  tem|)le  of  .Iii|iiter  on  the  Capitoline 
Hill — a  structure  wliieli  had  been  unilerlakeii 
by  the  king's  father.  The  great  sewer,  llie 
Forum,  and  the  market-place  were  likewise 
completed,  and   many   other   |niblie   buildings 


built  and  adorned  by  the  compulsory  labor  of 
the  poor.  Rome  began  to  assume  the  ajipear- 
aiice  of  a  splendid,  if  not  luxurious,  city.  The 
king's  extravagant  tastes  combined  with  his 
unserujiulous  ambition  to  make  the  Roman 
capital  the  metropolis  of  Central  Italv. 

When  Tarquin  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power  an  unknown  woman  came  one  day  into 
his  jireseuce  and  oH'ered  to  sell  him  nine  books, 
which  she  declared  to  contain  the  inspired 
prophecies  of  the  Sibyl  of  Cvmje.  For  these 
treasures  she  asked  what  Tarqniii  reganled  as 
an  extravagant  jirice.  He  accordingly  refused 
to  make  the  purchase,  and  dismissed  the  woman 
with  ridicule.  Thereupon  she  turned  aside, 
and  burned  three  of  the  books  in  the  king's 
presence.  She  then  offered  the  remaining  six 
for  the  .same  price  jireviously  asked  for  the 
whole,  and  when  the  king  again  refused  and 
laughed  at  her  she  burned  three  more,  and 
offered  the  remaining  three  for  the  same  ])rice 
as  before.  Tarquin  now  came  to  his  senses. 
Her  whom  he  ha<l  ridiculed  as  mad  he  now 
regarded  a.s  inspired,  or,  at  least,  sent  to  him 
by  the  gods.  He  accordingly  purcha.sed  what 
remained  of  the  projihetic  treasures,  and  thus 
became  possessed  of  the  celebrated  Siliylline 
Books.  Two  men  ver.sed  in  the  Greek  tongue 
were  appointed  to  take  them  in  charge,  with 
ordere  to  consult  them  whenever  the  city 
should  be  menaced  with  ])estilence,  famine,  or 
war,  to  the  end  that  the  will  of  the  gods  might 
be  known  and  the  danger  averted. 

As  usually  hapju'iis  in  the  case  of  cruel 
kings,  the  old  age  of  Tar<iuin  was  troubled 
with  dreams  and  phantom  terrors.  Frightened 
at  the.«e  shadows  he  determined  to  send  an 
embassy  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  As  messen- 
gers he  dispatched  his  two  sons  and  a  nephew 
named  Junius.  Him  the  people,  on  account 
of  an  u-ssunied  silliness  of  behavior,  ha<l  nick' 
named  Brutus,  but  he  was  really  a  youth  of 
genius,  who  but  waited  his  opportunity  to  be 
gnat.  When  the  three  were  presented  to  the 
Delphic  priest  the  two  .sons  of  the  king  made 
costly  jireseiits,  but  Junius  gave  only  a  staff. 
In  reality,  however,  the  stall'  W!V<  hollow,  and 
wits  filled  with  gold.  The  priest  relunicil  an 
answer  that  he  .^^hould  reign  in  Rome  who 
should  first  kiss  his  mother.     The  two  princes 
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at  once  liurrii'd  away,  each  anxious  to  fulfill 
the  onicle;  but  Brutus,  stumbling  purposely, 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  kissed  the  earth.  He 
had  understood  the  sly  god  better  than  his 
cousins;  for  he  remembered  that  the  earth  is 
the  common  mother  of  all.  Thus  was  fate 
ready  to  be  accdinplislicd. 

Meanwhile  Tarquiuius,  afler  a  reign  of 
twenty-four  years,  laid  siege  to  Ardea,  the 
capital  town  of  the  Rutuli,  in  Latium.  One 
evening  in  the  camp  the  king's  two  sons  were 
feasting  with  their  cousin  Tarquinius  Collati- 
nus,  prince  of  Collatia,  and  the  three  boasted 
of  the  virtues  and  beauty  of  their  respective 
wives.  In  the  midst  of  the  bantering  it  was 
proposed  that  they  should  ride  away  to  their 
homes  and  see  what  their  wives  were  doing. 
This  was  accordingly  done.  The  ladies  of  the 
king's  sons  were  found  enjoying  themselves  at 
a  feast,  but  Lucretia,  the  beautiful  wife  of 
Collatinus,  was  discovered,  though  it  was  late 
at  night,  sitting  among  her  maids  busy  with 
the  duties  of  the  household.  She  was,  there- 
fore, acknowledged  to  be  most  worthy  of 
praise. 

But  it  was  a  fatal  adventure.  The  beauty 
of  Lucretia  kindled  an  unholy  passion  in  Sex- 
tus,  and  the  base  wretch  determined  on  the 
ruin  of  his  cousin's  house.  Returning  to  Col- 
latia by  night,  he  was  received  without  sus- 
picion and  entertained  without  distrust.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  he  made  his  way  to 
Lucretia's  chamber  and  threatened  that  in  case 
of  her  refusal  to  receive  him  he  would  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  kill  her  in  her  bed,  and 
then  place  beside  her  the  body  of  a  slave  so 
that  the  disgrace  to  be  discovered  by  her  hus- 
band might  be  doubly  damning.  Thereupon 
the  terror-stricken  woman   yielded.      On   the 


morrow  she  sent  in  haste  for  her  husband  and 
her  father  Lucretius.  Both  came  and  with 
them  Junius  Brutus  and  Publius  Valerius. 
When  they  arrived  they  found  Lucretia  clad 
in  mourning  and  sitting  alone  in  her  chamber. 
She  told  them  there  the  story  of  her  shame, 
and  having  bound  them  by  an  oath  to  avenge 
her  foul  wrong,  she  plunged  a  knife  into  her 
bosom  and  died. 

Then  were  the  men  roused  to  the  highest 
passions  of  grief  and  vengeance.  The  body  of 
Lucretia  was  carried  into  the  market-place, 
and  the  story  of  the  outrage  was  rehearsed  to 
the  people.  Brutus  came  forward  as  a  leader. 
He  demanded  that  Tarquin  and  all  his  house 
should  be  expelled  from  the  kingdom,  and 
that  no  king  should  any  more  be  permitted  to 
rule  in  Rome.  Messengers  were  sent  with  the 
news  to  the  Roman  camp  before  Ardea.  The 
soldiers,  glad  of  an  opportunity,  abandoned 
the  hated  king  and  returned  to  the  city.  The 
Tarquins  were  left  to  their  fate.  The  kingly 
office  was  abolished  by  the  Senate  and  people, 
and  in  the  place  of  the  deposed  ruler,  two  offi- 
cers, called  Consuls,  were  chosen,  who  should 
hold  their  authority  for  a  year  and  then  yield 
to  a  new  election.  For  the  performance  of 
the  religious  duties  of  the  king,  a  high-priest 
was  chosen  who,  under  the  direction  of  the 
pontifex  maximus,  should  henceforth  perform 
the  public  sacrifices.  Thus  was  the  death  of 
Lucretia  avenged,  and  a  new  order  of  things 
established  in  Rome.  The  ex])ulsion  of  Tar- 
quin the  Haughty  marks  the  limit  of  what  b 
known  as  the  Roman  Kingdom  a.s  well  as  the 
beginning  of  that  long  span  of  brilliant  his- 
tory covered  by  the  Republic.  The  date  of 
this  transformation  is  the  year  245  from  the 
founding  of  the  city,  or  B.  C.  509. 


Part  II— The  Republic. 


CHAHXER    LVIII.— Early   Annals. 


HE  substitution  of  the  Ro- 
man Rppiil)lic  for  the 
luoiiarchy  \v;is  iu  tlie  na- 
ture of  a  reform  rather 
than  a  revolution.  The 
foreign  extraction  and  un- 
])opular  metlioiU  of  the 
Tanjuin,  ratlier  than  any  essential  vice  in  the 
kingdom,  made  necessary  the  measures  adopted 
by  those  whose  private  wrong  eonihined  with 
public  expediency  in  the  abolition  of  the  old 
form  of  government. 

The  first  consuls  who  were  chosen  uii<ler  the 
new  Ikpublican  ngime  were  Lucius  Junmus 
Brutuh  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  Collatinus. 
The  movement  which,  under  their  direction,  had 
been  so  suddenly  successful  was  largely  popular 
in  its  nature.  The  social  instincts  of  the  com- 
mons had  revolted  with  great  pa.-'siou  against 
the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus.  As  for  Tarquin 
himself  he  made  his  escape  from  Latium  and 
fled  into  Etruria.  .\moug  the  i)atricians  in 
Rome  he  still  had  many  adherents;  and  with 
these  he  sought  to  open  a  correspondence,  os- 
tensibly to  secure  his  movable  ]>roi)erty,  but 
really  with  a  view  to  his  restoration  to  the 
kingdom.  Failing  in  this,  his  envoys  entered 
into  a  consjiinicy  with  some  of  the  young  no- 
bles  of    Koiiu' ;    but    a  certain    slave,    named 


Vindicius,  overheard  tlio  plot  and  revealed  it 
to  the  consuls.  The  conspirators  were  there- 
ujion  arrested,  and  the  slave  was  rewarded 
with  freedom  and  citizenship. 

The  discovery  of  the  scheme  of  Tarquin  and 
his  confederates  proved  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
consul  Brutus.  It  was  found  that  among  the 
plotters  who  had  been  imprisoned  were  his  two 
sons,  who  had  engaged  with  the  rest  to  help 
on  the  restoration  of  the  banished  king.  It 
thus  fell  to  Brutus  either  to  save  his  sons  by 
breaking  the  law  or  to  vindicate  the  Republic 
by  condemning  them  to  death.  Terrible  as  it 
was,  he  chose  the  latter  alternative.  The  two 
youths  were  brought  forth  before  the  eyes  of 
their  father,  who  <lisdained  to  ask  for  them 
the  mercy  which,  perhaps,  the  i)eople  would 
have  granted.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  them 
bound  to  the  stake,  and  himself  gave  the  order 
to  the  lictor  to  scourge  them  and  strike  off 
their  hea<ls  with  an  axe.  By  this  merciless 
<leed  the  wrath  <>\'  the  Ronums  was  still  fur- 
ther kindled  against  the  house  of  Tanpiin. 

The  Senate  refused  to  give  up  the  |iropertv 
which  the  banished  king  owned  in  and  about 
the  city.  His  corn-fields  along  the  Tiber  were 
seized  and  consecrated  to  Mars,  the  grounds  in 
question  being  ever  afterward  known  a.s  the 
Cami'U.s   Maktii-s.      Tlio    Senate  and    people 
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then  enacted  a  law  that  all  who  were  of  the 
race  of  Taniuiu  should  be  forever  banished  from 
the  state.  It  happened  that  Taniuiuius  Col- 
latinus,  the  consul,  thus  himself  fell  under  the 
ban.  But  ho  left  I\ome  without  a  murmur, 
and  joined  the  exiles.  A  new  consul,  Publius 
Valerius,  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  Not  only 
were  the  blood-kinsmen  of  the  Tarquins  thus 


consuls  and  the  Etruscans.  A  battle  was  fought 
at  tiie  wood  of  Arsia,  in  which  it  was  doubtful 
from  morning  untU  night  which  side  wouk^ 
prevail.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict  ArunSj 
the  son  of  Tarquiuius,  seeing  Brutus  at  the 
heud  of  the  Roman  army,  rode  against  him  at 
full  speed.  The  latter  also  dashed  forward, 
and  the  spear  of  each  was  driven  through  the 


i.rcirs  ju.MLs  BRrxrs  roxDKMXs  his  sons  to  death. 

Drawn  by  K.  Ermisch. 


driven  beyond  the  borders  of  Latium,  but  the 
secret  adherents  of  the  party  were  obliged  by 
public  sentiment  to  leave  the  city. 

The  banished  king  and  his  followers  sought 
refujre  at  Tarquinii,  the  town  of  his  fathers, 
in  Etruria.  Here  he  at  once  began  to  insti- 
gate the  people  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Veil  to  make  war  on  the  Romans.  A  conflict 
■was  thus  brought  on  between  the  armies  of  the 


other's  body.  StUl  the  conflict  remained  un- 
decided. After  nightfall,  however,  Silvanus, 
the  god  of  the  forest,  called  from  the  wood  and 
declared  the  Romans  ■s'ictors ;  for  the  Etruscans 
had  lost  one  man  more  than  the  army  of  Rome. 
Tlie  combatants  accordinglv  retired  from  the 
scene,  each  to  his  own  city.  The  body  of 
Brutus  was  borne  to  Rome,  where  the  matrons, 
in  recognition   of  the  noble  vengeance  which 
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he  had  taken  for  the  outrage  of  Lucretia, 
mouruod  his  loss  for  a  whole  year. 

The  next  movement  of  the  Tarquin  was  to 
seek  the  aid  of  King  Porsenna,  of  Clusiura,  in 
an  atlciuptod  recovery  of  the  kingdom.  Por- 
senna yielded  to  the  solicitations  and,  collecting 
a  large  arniv,  marched  against  Rome.  So 
sudden  was  their  coming  that  the  hill  Janicu- 
lus,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  fell  into 
their  power.  The  defenders  of  this  stronghold 
fled  across  the  bridge  into  the  city.  The  Ro- 
mans were  thrown  into  a  panic,  and  left  the 
entrance  to  the  bridge  undefen<led.  In  this 
emergency  Horatius  Codes  rushed  to  the  fur- 
ther end  with  two  warriors,  named  Lartius  and 
Hcnninius,  and  held  back  the  Etruscan  army 
while  their  countrymen  broke  down  the  bridge 
behind  them.  Before  the  structure  fell  the 
two  companions  of  Horatius  escaped  to  the 
other  l)ank,  but  he  himself  stooJ  alone  hurling 
back  his  assailants  until  the  bridge  went  down 
with  a  crash.  He  then  turned  about  with  all 
his  armor  on,  plunged  into  the  Tiber,  aud  swam 
unhurt  to  the  opposite  shore.  There  he  was 
received  with  shouts  by  the  multitude,  and  led 
into  the  city.  A  monument  was  erected  in 
honor  of  his  brave  deed,  and  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  farm  on  the  Tiber. 

Notwithstanding  the  deliverance  of  Rome 
by  the  personal  heroism  of  Horatius,  the  city 
wa.-i  still  hard  ])rcssc(l  by  the  army  of  Porsenna. 
Famine  was  added  to  the  other  hardships  of 
the  siege.  When  the  Romans  were  about  to 
despair,  a  certain  nolileman  named  Mucins 
came  forward  and  volunteered  his  services  to 
end  the  war  by  killing  King  Porsenna.  He 
accordingly  nuide  his  way  into  the  Etruscan 
camp,  where  he  fell  upon  the  secretary,  who 
was  disbursing  pay  to  the  soldiers  and  slew 
him.  Being  seized  for  his  crime  anil  threat- 
ened with  death,  he  replie<l  with  contempt,  and 
in  order  to  show  his  indifference  to  pain  thrust 
ills  arm  into  the  tire  which  was  kc])t  l)urning 
on  the  altar,  and  held  it  there  until  it  was 
consumed.  Porsenna  was  amazed  at  this  ex- 
hibition (if  fortitude  and  gave  the  young 
nobleman  his  freedom.  In  gratitude  for  his 
deliverance  Mucins  then  told  the  king  of 
nusium  that  three  hundred  young  men  of 
K'lnie    had    made    an   oath    with    himself  that 


they  would  deliver  the  city  by  killing  Por- 
senna. Such  was  the  effect  of  this  intelligence 
that  the  king  determined  to  abandon  the  siege 
and  make  peace.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
it  was  agreed  that  Tarquin  should  receive  no 
further  aid  from  the  Etruscans,  and  that  seven 
towns  of  the  Veientines,  previouslv  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  should  be  given  to  Porsenna. 

Peace  brought  friendship  to  the  two  peoples. 
Among  the  hostages  given  by  the  Romans  was 
a  virgin  named  Cla-Iia.  Fearing  harm  at  the 
hands  of  the  Etruscans,  she  escaped  from  the 
camp  by  night,  swam  the  Tiber,  and  returned 
to  Rome.  Her  countrymen,  however,  were 
displeased  with  this  act  of  bad  faith  and  sent 
her  back  to  Porsenna.  But  he,  in  admiration 
alike  for  the  courage  of  the  maiden  and  the 
good  faith  of  her  people,  gave  her  liberty,  with 
as  many  others  of  the  hostages  as  she  might 
choose  to  take  with  her.  The  king  also,  in 
abandoning  his  camj)  before  Rome,  left  every 
thing  as  it  was,  so  that  the  Romans  might 
have  whatever  it  contained. 

After  the  war  King  Porsenna  retired  to 
Clusium.  Soon  afterwards  he  sent  an  army 
under  Aruns  to  besiege  the  town  of  Aricia,  in 
Latium.  It  was  here  that  the  people  of  the 
Latin  districts  were  accustomed  to  meet  in 
council.  When  the  Etruscans  came  against 
the  place  the  Aricians  received  aid  from  Aris- 
todcmus,  the  Greek  ruler  of  Cunia;;  and  in  a 
battle  which  ensued  the  army  of  Aruns  was 
completely  defeated.  The  fugitives  fled  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  kindly  received.  The 
wounded  were  nursed  until  they  were  restored 
to  health,  and  dwellings  were  given  to  them 
in  that  part  of  the  city  afterwards  known  as 
the  Etruscan  (juarter. 

Meanwhile  Taniuin,  not  yet  despairing  of 
regaining  the  kingdom,  had  gone  toTusculum, 
where  his  son-in-law,  Octavius  Mamilius,  held 
the  government.  Him  he  persuaded  to  make 
war  on  the  Romans.  Several  Latin  towns 
were  induced  to  make  a  league  against  the 
enemies  of  Tarquin,  and  an  expedition  was 
undertaken  against  Rome.  The  authorities  of 
the  latter  city  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  sit- 
uation. Believing  that  in  such  an  emergency 
the  divided  authority  of  the  consuls  was  detri- 
mental  to  success,  the   Romans  voted  that  for 
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the  time  the  supreme  command  should  be  vested 
in  an  officer  called  Dictator,  who  should 
exercise  discretionary  power  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  war.  The  first  to  be  chosen  to 
this  high  office  was  Marcus  Valerius,  who  now 
took  command  for  the  defense  of  the  city 
against'  Tanjuiu  and  the  Latin  league.  The 
two  armies  met  at  Lake  Regillus,  and  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  for  a  long 
time  victory  inclined  to  neither  side.  At  length 
the  Romans,  hotly  assailed  by  a  baud  of  their 
exiled  countrymen,  led  by  Tarquiu   himself. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  tradition  of 
ancient  Rome  runs  forward  to  a  time  subse- 
quent to  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom.  The 
early  Republic  is  as  much  involved  in  the 
shadows  of  fable  as  are  the  later  times  of  the 
kings.  Until  the  present  century  these  old 
legends  were  accepted  as  historic  truth;  but 
the  age  of  credulity  has  given  place  to  the  age 
of  skepticism  and  critical  incjuiry.  In  the 
light  of  careful  research  the  old-time  fictions 
are  brushed  away  like  gossamer.  Of  contem- 
porary records  early  Rome  ha.s  left  us  not  a 


MUCIUS  BEFORE  PORSENNA. 
Drawn  by  H.  Vogel. 


began  to  waver.  In  the  supreme  crisis  Vale- 
rius vowed  a  temple  to  Castor  and  Pollux  if 
they  would  save  his  people  from  defeat.  At 
that  instant  the  twin  gods  themselves,  mounted 
on  two  white  chargers,  appeared  suddenly  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  knights  and  led  them 
upon  the  foe.  The  tide  immediately  turned 
against  the  Latins.  They  were  completely 
routed.  Tarquin  escaped  to  CumiB,  and  found 
refuge  with  Aristodemus  until  his  death.  Rome 
•was  no  more  alarmed  with  the  rumor  of  his 
coming. 


vestige.  Vague  traditions,  handed  down  orally 
from  generation  to  generation,  are  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  modern  world  has  had  to 
rely  on  relative  to  the  beginnings  and  earlier 
development  of  the  Roman  state.  AVhy,  there- 
fore, should  such  stories  be  believed? 

If  we  are  called  to  look  over  the  ground 
calmly  and  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not  en- 
titled to  credence,  the  amount  preserved  would 
be  but  trifling.  What  should  be  said  of  such 
a  story  as  that  of  Romulus?  Look  at  hia 
birth,  his  nurture  by  a  she-wolf,  his  mythical 
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career,  his  ascension  into  heaven — what  has 
history  to  do  with  such  fictions?  If  any  such 
a  being  ever  existed  it  is  likely  that  the  sena- 
tors, taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion of  a  storm,  cut  him  to  pieces  in  the 
Campus  Martius. 

Many  of  the  stories  which  pass  for  the  his- 
tory of  early  Rome  arc,  as  it  respects  truth, 
j)hysically  impossible.  Others  are  morally  im- 
possible. Take,  for  instance,  the  reign  of 
Numa  Pompilius.  Who  can  believe  that  Rome 
in  her  then  condition  enjoyed  forty-three  years 
of  peace?  The  story  of  this  old  king,  sitting 
aside — while  Rome  went  on  peacefully — pray- 
ing and  making  laws,  is  no  more  worthy  of 
credence  than  is  the  myth  of  Egeria.  The 
chronological  difficulties  are  equally  insur- 
mountable. The  reigns  of  the  seven  kings  are 
made  to  cover  a  period  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  years,  or  an  average  of  thirty-four  years 
to  each  reign.  And  yet  four  of  these  kings 
died  by  violence,  and  a  fifth  was  expelled  fif- 
teen years  before  his  death !  History  shows 
that  the  average  length  of  a  reign  under  such 
conditions  is  no  more  than  twelve  years  and  a 
half.  Almost  every  jiart  of  the  early  lay  b 
beset  with  like  difficulties.  Incongruities  of 
statement  and  impossibilities  of  situation  so 
prevail  that  the  whole  is  reduced  to  the  level 
of  fiction. 

In  some  instances  the  myth  can  be  given  a 
plausible  interpretation.  In  a  certain  case 
during  the  Sabine  wars,  a  young  hoi-seman 
named  Curtius,  charging  the  Romans,  j)lunged 
into  a  swamp  beyond  the  Palatine  and  was 
with  difficulty  extricated.  From  this  circum- 
stance the  spot — afterwards  drained  and  con- 
verted into  the  Forum — was  named  Lake  C"ur- 
tius.  But  what  should  tradition  do  with  such 
an  event?  In  the  times  of  Varro  it  had  grown 
to  this:  In  B.  C.  445,  Curtius,  being  then 
consul,  .sacrificed  his  life  fi)r  fiic  city.  For  the 
earth  opened  in  the  Forum,  and  nothing 
iivaili'd  to  close  the  horrid  g!i])p  of  her  jaws. 
Tlicreupon  the  soothsjiycrs  declared  as  tlic  will 
of  the  gods,  that  until  Rome  should  throw  in 
that  whicli  was  most  precious  the  fissure  should 
stand  open.  Hearing  this,  and  deeming  a 
lioman  soldier  the  best  gift  of  the  city,  Cur- 
tius clad  himself  in  full  armor,  mounted  his 
N.— Vol.  -'—8 


steed  and  plunged  into  the  opening.  The 
chasm  at  once  closed,  and  Rome  walked  ovei 
the  place  in  safety.  Such  is  the  poetic  legend 
of  Lake  Curtius. 

As  already  seen,  the  story  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic  is  equally  obscured  with 
traditions  more  fanciful  than  true.  Through 
the  mist,  however,  -there  gradually  appears  the 
outline  of  a  real  history  of  Rome.  The  fingers 
of  the  gods  are  withdrawn  behind  the  clouds, 
and  impossible  heroism  fades  away.  The  phan- 
tasmagoria of  she-wolves  and  woodpeckers,  of 
girls  melting  into  water-fountains,  and  priest- 
esses selling  impossible  books,  of  open  chasms 
and  falling  bridges,  of  men  holding  their  arms 
in  the  fire,  and  consuls  ordering  lictors  to  cut 
off  the  heads  of  their  sons,  breaks  like  a  rising 
fog,  and  under  its  fringes  are  seen  the  figures 
of  men  iis  trees  walking. 

Resuming  the  narrative,  we  come  now  to 
the  first  intestine  troubles  of  Rome.  So  long 
as  the  surrounding  tribes  of  Latium  and 
Etruria  continued  to  press  upon  the  Republic 
of  the  Seven  Hills  the  possible  commotions 
within  the  city  were  stiUed  by  a  sense  of  com- 
mon danger.  The  mythical  Numa  and  the 
good  Servius  had  befriended  the  peojilc,  and 
the  hard  lot  of  the  plebeians  had  been  softened 
not  a  little  by  incidental  favors  shown  to  them 
by  the  kings  and  consuls.  Still  tiiere  was  a 
great  chasm  between  the  plebeian  and  patrician 
orders.  Their  interests  were  in  conflict  at 
almost  every  point.  Tlie  Roman  commons 
were  for  the  most  part  the  holders  of  small 
estates  of  land.  Their  bu.<iness  wjis  to  pro- 
duce enough  to  nuiiutain  a  family  and  to  sell 
a  modicum  to  others. 

The  legislation  of  the  Consul  Valerius, 
whicli  belongs  to  this  pcrioil  of  Roman  history, 
was  of  the  greatest  imjiortance,  as  bearing 
upon  the  difficulties  of  the  state.  For  a  sea- 
son—  especially  after  the  death  of  his  col- 
league— he  was  suspected  by  the  people  of 
aiming  at  kingly  power;  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  real  ]iurposo  was  to  impose 
limitations  to  the  too  arbitrary  authority  of  the 
consular  office.  A  nundxT  of  laws  were  ac- 
cordingly prepared  and  laid  before  the  jieople 
in  the  comitia  wiUiirlata.  This  bodv,  estal)- 
lished  by  Servius  Tiillius  for  the  purpose  of  a 
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better  military  orgauizatiou,  had  increased  in 
influence  under  the  later  kings  until  its  func- 
tions were  ni'urly  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
old  comltia  curiata.  It  had  come  to  exercise 
the  right  of  electing  all  magistrates  and  of 
passing,  at  least  negatively,  upon  all  laws  pro- 
posed by  the  consuls  and  Senate.  The  laws 
proposed  by  Valerius  thus  came  before  the 
popular  assoinhly  for  adoption  or  rejection. 

The  legislation  in  question  had  respect,  first 
of  all,  to  the  census  which  was  to  be  used  as 
the  basis  of  the  new  classification  of  the  citi- 
zens. T'his  was  a  measui-e  in  the  interest  of 
the  wealthy;  but  as  a  balance  against  this 
increase  of  the  [wnvcr  of  the  rich  the  consul 
remitted  the  poll-tax,  which  had  been  imposed 
on  the  poor  by  Tarquinius  Superbus.  The 
port  dues  which  had  been  collected  at  Ostia 
were  lowered,  and  the  salt-works  in  that  vicin- 
ity taken  in  charge  by  the  government.  Va- 
lerius also  introduced  the  custom  of  purchasing 
public  stores  of  corn  and  holding  the  same 
against  the  contingencies  of  famine,  war,  and 
insurrection.  An  important  political  measure 
was  that  which  secured  the  filling  of  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  Senate  by  the  admission  thereto  of 
noble  plebeians  from  the  ranks  of  the  knights. 
These  were  henceforth  distiuguished  from  those 
who  were  patres,  or  patricians  by  birth,  by  the 
title  of  cnniirripli ;  so  that  for  a  long  time  the 
style  of  address  in  the  Senate  was,  "Putres  et 
Ckniscripti."  The  latter,  however,  were  not 
entitled  to  the  pniple-bordcrcd  robe,  the  red 
shoe  and  gold  ring,  which  were  the  badges  of 
the  patres. 

The  first  law  proposed  by  Valerius  was  a 
kind  of  a  personal  liberty  statute,  amounting 
in  effect  almost  to  a  Habeas  Corpus.  It  pro- 
vided that  any  jiei-son  under  sentence  of  pun- 
ishment should  have  the  right  of  appealing  to 
the  people  in  the  comitia  cetituriata.  As  an 
addendum  to  this  extraordinarv  concession  it 
was  provided  that  henceforth  within  the  citj' 
limits  the  axes  should  be  omitted  from  the 
fasces  borne  l>y  the  lictors.  For  the  axe  was 
the  emblem  of  consular  ])ower,  and  the  law 
proposed  to  remove  it  while  in  the  presence  of 
the  people.  Out.side  of  the  city  the  fasces  were 
still  to  contain  the  axe. 

The  second  Valerian   law  i)lace(l  a  limit  on 


the  power  of  the  magistrate  to  impose  fines. 
The  sum  which  might  hereafter  be  assessed 
for  a  single  penalty  was  restricted  to  the  value 
of  five  cattle  and  two  sheep.  The  third  law 
limited  the  prerogatives  of  the  consuls  by  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  two  QrtKSTORS,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  manage  the  finances  of  the 
stiite.  The  fourth  statute  compelled  the  magis- 
trates to  nominate  and  receive  votes  for  all 
proper  persons  who  should  be  named  as  candi- 
dates by  the  people;  while  the  fifth  law  de- 
nounced the  jicnalty  of  outlawry  against  any 
one  who  should  attempt  to  become  consul 
without  a  regular  election.  For  his  champion- 
shi])  of  these  measures  Valerius  was  honored 
with  the  title  of  Poplicola,  or  Friend  of  the 
People. 

The  condition  of  Roman  society,  however, 
was  at  this  time  exactly  such  as  to  make  the 
plebeians  the  dependents  of  the  noble  patri- 
cians, who  held  large  tracts  of  land  and  were 
wealthy  in  goods  and  money.  The  common 
people  by  force  of  circumstances  became  bor- 
rowers. When  war  brought  home  his  spoils 
into  Rome  they  were  divided  among  the  ofii- 
cers  and  people  of  higher  rank.  Thus  the 
resources  of  the  rich  were  constantly  aug- 
mented, and  as  constantly  this  easily-gotten 
wealth  was  loaned  at  high  rates  of  interest 
to  the  poor.  The  laws  were  framed  by  the 
patrician  Senate,  and  were  in  the  interest — as 
they  have  always  been — of  the  money-lending 
classes.  The  code  was  dreadfully  severe  against 
the  borrower. 

At  this  time  the  city  of  Rome  probably 
had  a  population  of  six  hundred  thousand 
souls.  Of  these,  according  to  the  census  made 
by  the  consul  Valerius,  there  were  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  This  enrollment  was  exclusive  of  freed- 
men  and  slaves.  It  was  necessary  that  this 
large  po])iilation  should  draw  its  subsistence 
from  about  thirteen  .square  leagues  of  territory. 
Agriculture  was  the  only  means  of  doing  so. 
When  a  plebeian  came  home  \'ictorious  from 
war  his  crops  had  been  neglected,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  until  the  next  season.  Then 
the  patrician  loaned  to  him  under  the  follow- 
ing code : 

"  Let  him   [the  debtor]   be   summoned  ;   if 
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he  does  not  appear,  take  witnesses,  arrest  him ; 
if  he  hesitates,  lay  hands  on  bins ;  if  age  or 
sickness  hinder  him  from  appearing,  furnish  a 
horse,  but  not  a  oarriage. 

"  Let  the  rich  answer  for  the  rich  ;  for  the 
poor,  whoever  will.  The  debt  acknowledged, 
the  affair  adjudicated,  let  there  be  thirty  days' 
delay.  Then  hands  may  be  laid  upon  him 
and  he  may  be  taken  before  the  judge.  At 
sunset  the  tribunal  closes.  If  he  do  not  satisfy 
the  judgment,  or  if  no  one  answers  for  him, 
the  creditor  shall  take  him  away  and  attach 
him  with  cords  or  with  chains,  which  shall 
weigh  fifteen  pounds — less  than  fifteen  if  the 
creditor  so  like.  Let  the  prisoner  live  on  his 
own  means.  IC  he  have  none,  he  is  to  have 
a  pound  of  tlciur  or  more  at  the  will  of  the 
creditor. 

"If  he  does  not  arrange,  detain  him  in  cus- 
tody for  sixty  days ;  however,  he  is  to  be 
brought  into  court  three  market-days,  and 
there  the  amount  of  his  debt  shall  be  pro- 
claimed. On  the  third  market-day,  if  there 
are  many  creditors,  theij  may  cut  him  in  pieces. 
Should  they  cut  more  or  less  they  are  not 
responsible.  If  they  wish,  they  may  sell  him 
to  strangers  beyond  the  Tiber." 

Such  were  the  merciful  statutes  of  primitive 
Rome.  The  government  was  of  the  money- 
lender, for  the  money-lender,  and  by  the 
money-lender. 

In  this  condition  of  affaire  it  not  infre- 
quently happent'd  that  an  imprisoned  debtor 
would  escape  from  his  dungeon  and,  flying  to 
the  Forum,  exhii)it  himself  to  the  people. 
Such  scenes  were  more  than  human  nature 
could  bear.  The  insurrectionary  spirit  was 
ready  to  burst  into  a  flame.  On  one  occasion 
a  centurion  of  the  Konum  army,  a  man  (jf 
honorable  scars,  showed  his  rags  and  s<jualor, 
begrimed  with  the  prison  mold,  to  his  enraged 
countrymen.  At  that  moment  an  invasion 
was  threatened  by  the  Vojscians.  The  con- 
suls, Appius  Ciauilins  and  Sorvilius,  called  the 
people  to  arms,  but  the  call  was  in  vain.  The 
pk'bi'iims  ri'fused  to  ciili^l  until  tliiir  wrongs 
were  redressed  and  their  friends  liiieratod  from 
prison.  The  emerirciii'v  adiMitlcd  of  no  delay, 
and  the  Senate  gave  a  pirdiri-  tliat  when  the 
Voisoians   were    subdued    the   demands  of  the 


people  should  be  complied  with.  But  the 
pledge  was  broken,  and  the  plebeians  were 
threatened  with  a  dictatorship  under  Appius. 

In  the  following  year  (B.  C.  494),  when  the 
spirit  of  sedition  was  still  rife,  the  threat  was 
carried  out ;  but  the  choice  fell  uj)on  Valerius 
VoLSCUS,  a  man  of  pacific  disposition.  Mean- 
time, the  plebeians  had  gathered  in  a  body  and 
withdrawn  to  an  eminence  called  the  JIoNS 
Sacer,  about  three  miles  from  the  city.  Hav- 
ing obtained  this  vantage  ground,  they  were 
emboldened  to  seize  the  Aventine,  within  the 
corporate  limits.  While  holding  this  position, 
the  Senate  sent  to  them  as  an  envoy  Menenius 
Agrippa.  In  his  address  to  the  insurgents  he 
likened  the  divisions  of  Roman  society  to  the 
different  mend)ers  of  the  body.  He  showed 
the  mutual  dependence  of  the  various  classes, 
and  by  fiiir  promises  and  careful  dealing  in- 
duced the  people  to  return  to  their  homes. 
This  time  the  Senate  kept  its  faith ;  the  im- 
prisoned debtors  were  liberated,  and  the  insol- 
vent relieved  from  their  obligations. 

It  is  thought  that  this  first  break  between 
the  two  classes  of  Roman  society  was  rather 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  than  between 
the  two  great  permanent  divisions  of  the  peo- 
ple. Most  of  the  poor,  however,  were  plebei- 
ans, and  nearly  all  of  the  rich  were  patricians. 
In  the  case  of  the  next  insurrection  the  lines 
were  strictly  drawn,  according  to  the  political 
classification.  Until  now  the  plebeians  had 
been  excluded  from  the  consulship,  and  were 
thus  without  the  protection  of  a  magistrate 
belonging  to  their  own  ranks.  They  therefore 
insisted  on  such  a  change  in  the  constitution 
as  should  admit  them  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

This  crisis  was  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  lu  the  strug- 
gle between  the  classes  the  plebeians  were 
successful,  and  it  was  enacted  that  henceforth 
two  officers,  to  be  known  as  Tribunes,  should 
be  chosen  from  the  commons ;  that  they  should 
be  granted  ])ersonal  inviolability ;  and  that 
any  one  who  assailed  them  while  in  office 
should  have  his  ])roperty  confiscated  and  him- 
self pronounced  accursed.  There  was  thus 
established  in  the  constitution  of  Rome  a 
counterpoise    to    the    power   of    the    consuls. 
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The  first  election  under  the  new  order  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  LiciNius  and  Brutus  as  tri- 
bunes of  the  people. 

The  duty  of  the  new  officers  was,  as  the 
name  implied,  to  manage  the  local  affaii-s  of 
the  tribes.  The  office  was  intended,  primarily, 
as  a  check  upon  the  overgrown — almost  regal — 
power  of  the  consuls.  The  tribunes  exercised 
only  civil  authority.  No  military  force  was 
placed  at  their  disposal ;  but,  so  far  as  official 
dignity  and  sacrcdness  of  purpose  were  con- 
cerned, the  new  magistrates  were  in  no  wise 
inferior  to  the  consuls  themselves.  They  were 
regarded  as  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
gods,  insomuch  that  whoever  offered  them  in- 
sult or  violence  might  be  killed  with  impunity. 
Any  plebeian  had  the  riglit  to  appeal  to  the 
tribunes  against  consular  authority;  and  to  the 
end  that,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  appeal  might  not  be  obstructed  or 
delayed,  the  law  required  that  the  tribunes 
should  never  go  to  a  greater  distance  than  a 
mile  from  the  city  wall,  and  that  the  doors  of 
their  houses  should  stand  open  day  and  night. 
From  the  exercise  and  extension  of  their 
power,  the  tribunes  came  to  have  a  veto  upon 
the  execution  of  any  law  regarded  as  danger- 
ous to  the  interests  of  the  people.  To  assist 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  two  sub- 
ordinate officers,  known  as  ^EnrLES,  were  chosen 
under  the  same  statute  which  created  the  tri- 
bunal office. 

It  frequently  happened  that  the  tribunes 
must  call  the  plebeians  together  to  consult  with 
them  on  affairs  of  state.  In  these  meetings, 
the  popular  officei-s  spoke  with  entire  freedom 
on  the  weightiest  questions  which  agitated  the 
Republic.  These  popular  assemblies  had  the 
right  of  petition,  but  no  legislative  authority. 
On  such  occasions,  resolutions  were  adopted 
■which  were  carried  by  the  tribunes  to  the 
comitia  ceniimata;  but  such  resolutions,  like 
those  of  a  modern  public  assembly,  were  merel)' 
expressions  of  the  public  wish,  and  had  no 
binding  force  as  law.  The  plebeians  them- 
selves, however,  were  disposed  to  claim  for 
their  resolutions  a  certain  regal  sanction,  and 
this  view  uf  their  import  was  favored  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Icilian  Law  proposed  by  the 
tribune  Icnjus,  in  the  year  B.  C.  493,  wherein 


it  was  enacted  that  any  one  interrupting  a 
tribune  while  addressing  the  people  should  be 
punished  with  death. 

As  was  to  be  expected  under  such  condi- 
tions, the  powers  of  these  officers  of  the  peo- 
ple were  rapidly  extended.  They  soon  usurped 
authority  which  did  not  originally  belong  to 
them.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  claim  the 
right  of  summoning  patricians  before  them,  and 
of  punishing  them  with  fines,  imprisonment,  or 
death.  The  first  instance  in  which  this  stretch 
of  power  was  brought  to  the  test  was  in  the 
case  of  Caius  JIarcius  Coriolauus.  There  was 
a  famine  in  Rome.  The  poor  were  starving. 
Corn  was  brought  from  Etruria  to  relieve  the 
destitute.  This  being  insufficient,  Gelon,  king 
of  Syracuse,  sent  shiploads  of  supplies  as  pres- 
ents to  the  Roman  pe()])le.  Coriolauus,  a  pa- 
trician and  soldier,  w'ho  had  won  a  civic  crown 
by  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus, 
proposed  that  none  of  these  provisions  should 
be  distributed  to  the  plebeians  until  they  con- 
sented to  give  up  their  tribunes. 

For  this  he  was  impeached  by  the  people's 
officers.  He  was  accused  before  the  comitia  cen- 
luriata  of  having  broken  the  peace  between  the 
two  classes  of  Roman  citizens,  as  well  as  having 
violated  the  sacred  laws  of  humanity.  The  pa- 
tricians were  unable  to  protect  him  from  popular 
indignation,  and  fleeing  from  Rome  he  .sought 
refuge  among  the  Volsciaus.  Once  safe  in  An- 
tium,  the  capital  town  of  that  tribe,  he  per- 
suaded the  king  to  ioin  him  jn  making  war  on 
Rome.  With  a  large  army  Coriolauus  invaded 
the  Roman  territory,  and  made  his  way  within 
five  miles  of  the  city.  He  wasted  the  country 
and  spread  terror  on  every  hand  until  the  Ro- 
mans were  glad  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  Corio- 
lauus imposed  harsh  terms.  He  demanded  that 
all  the  towns  hitherto  taken  from  the  Volsciana 
should  be  unconditionally  restored. 

The  people  sent  out  a  scc(uid  embas.sy  to  beg 
for  more  favorable  conditions ;  but  the  envoys 
were  turned  away  with  disdain.  Finally  a  pro- 
ces.«ion  of  Roman  matrons,  headed  by  Veturia 
and  Volumuia,  the  mother  and  wife  of  Corio- 
lauus, came  to  beseech  him  to  spare  his  coun- 
try from  further  persecution.  It  is  related  that 
the  haughty  patrician,  addressing  his  mother 
with  a  sort  of  indignant   loyalty,  cried  out: 
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"  Mother,  you  have  saved  your  country,  but 
lost  your  sou."  He  at  once  withdrew  with  his 
army,  and  the  territory  of  Rome  was  quickly 
recovered. 

According  to  one  of  the  traditions,  Corio- 
lanus  returned  to  the  Volscians,  by  whom  he 
was  put  to  death ;  but  another  is  to  the  effect 
that  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  exile. 
The  result  of  the  struggle  had  on  the  whole 
been  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  plebeians. 
The  power  of  the  tribunes  was  more  secure 
than  before  the  outbreak.  The  Roman  com- 
mons were  now  an  organized  body,  and  were 
able,  by  means  of  their  officers,  to  offer  sys- 
tematic resistance  to  the  consuls,  backed  as  the 
latter  w>'re  by  the  patricians. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  the  civil  dissensions 
which  now  distracted  the  state  of  Rome  lay  the 
quesiimi  of  land.  The  territory  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  limited.  The  laud  had  been 
acquired  by  conquest.  Since,  from  the  early 
days,  the  patricians  had  virtually  constituted 
the  state  they  claimed  and  exercised  the  right 
of  dividing  all  the  conquered  lands  among 
themselves.  As  the  plebeians  grew  to  be  an 
important  element  in  the  political  society  of 
Rome  they  began  to  claim  their  right  to  share 
in  the  distribution  of  new  lands,  to  the  con- 
quest of  which  the)'  had  contributed  as  much 
as  the  patricians.  But  this  claim  was  disal- 
lowed by  the  ruling  classes. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tanjuin,  the  patirs 
relented  to  the  extent  of  conceding  certain  lands 
til  the  ])]cb('ians  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
under  which  their  own  estates  were  occiq)ied ; 
namely,  the  payment  to  the  government  of 
one-tenth  of  the  income.  Sul)sequontly  still 
larger  distributions  of  conquered  territories 
were  made  to  the  plebeians,  but  always  with 
such  restrictions  and  discriminations  as  teniled 
to  engender  discontent.  Cultivation  was  made 
a  condition  of  the  gift,  and  the  \m<tr  peasant, 
whose  resources  consisted  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
was  only  mocked  by  the  oiler  of  what  he  could 
not  possess.  The  principle  of  debt,  too,  with  the 
usurious  rates  of  interest  which  were  charged, 
tcnileil  constantly  and  ])owerfully  to  tiirow  all 
of  the  lands  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and 
to  re<luce  the  [ilebeians  to  the  level  of  serfs. 

The  Ronnui  commons  became  day-laborers 


on  the  estates  of  those  who  were  their  masters 
in  all  but  the  name.  For  this  state  of  affairs 
there  was  no  remedy  except  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  system,  and  change  the  princij)le 
which  had  hitherto  governed  the  distributiim 
of  the  public  lands.  The  partial  concession 
which  had  been  made  had  thus  far'  affected 
only  the  wealthier  plebeians,  and  this  to  the 
suffering  poor  had  been  an  injury  rather  than 
a  benefit ;  for  the  more  powerful  of  their  own 
class  were  thus  drawn  over  to  the  patricians, 
who  persisted  in  claiming  the  full  right  of  dis- 
posing of  the  (yer  Romanus  as  they  would. 

It  was  in  this  emergency  that  Spurius  Cas- 
sius,  a  patrician  of  noble  birth,  came  into  the 
comitia  centuriala,  and  proposed  the  first  Agra- 
rian Law.  He  was  himself  a  man  of  great  in- 
fluence in  the  state,  having  twice  held  the  office 
of  consul.  He  had  conducted  two  successful 
wars,  the  first  with  the  Latins,  and  the  second 
with  Hernicians.  Both  of  the  conflicts  had 
been  concluded  with  treaties  favorable  to  Rome, 
whereby  considerable  accessions  had  been  made 
to  the  public  domain.  Cassius  now  proposed 
in  the  assembly  that  the  newly  acquired  lands, 
instead  of  being  ottered  for  occupation  on  the 
old  conditions,  should  be  freely  distributed  to 
the  plebeians  and  subject  Latin  population. 
His  proi)osition  went  so  far  as  to  reclaim — in 
case  the  new  lands  .should  prove  insufficient  in 
(juantity — certain  jiarts  of  the  ])ublic  domain 
j)reviously  distributed  to  the  rich. 

This  radical  movement  on  the  jiart  of  Cas- 
sius awakened  the  most  violent  opposition.  The 
patricians  were  greatly  embittered ;  and  the 
wealthy  plebeians  selfishly  added  their  influ- 
ence to  the  opposition.  The  patricians  claimed 
that  Cassius  was  violating  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion by  proposing  in  the  comitia  a  measure 
which  could  only  be  lawfully  discussed  by  the 
Senate ;  and  that  the  measure  itself  was  against 
the  common  right  of  property,  since  it  touched 
the  redistribution  of  lands  alreaily  accpiired. 
Even  the  plebeians  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
proposition  made  by  their  friend,  since  it  in- 
cluded the  Latins  with  themselves  in  the  new 
a.ssignment  of  real  jiroperty.  Nevertheless  the 
measure  was  adopted  by  the  comitia,  and  the 
jiiitricians  contented  themselves  with  prevent- 
ing the  execution  of  the  law.     At  the  expira- 
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tion  of  bis  consulship,  C'assius  was  cliargcil  lie- 
fore  the  Senate  with  aspiring  to  kiugly  power, 
anil  at'lcr  a  trial  was  coudeiuiied  to  death. 

With  the  tall  of  the  people's  friend,  the  pa- 
tricians became  more  haughty  and  severe  than 
ever.  In  B.  C.  485,  the  Fabian  Gens  obtained 
the  consulship  by  usurpation,  and,  contrary  to 
the  Valerian  Law,  held  it  for  ten  years.  Dur- 
ing this  interval  the  plebeians  suffered  the 
heaviest  oppressions.  In  order  to  compel  serv- 
ice in  the  army,  the  officers  of  the  government 
adopted  the  jdaii  of  enlisting  recruits  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  pomerium,  where  the  authority 
of  the  tribunes  could  not  avail  to  save  the 
poor  man  who  was  arrested.  Another  method 
adopted  by  the  authorities  was  to  suborn  one 
of  the  tribunes,  and  induce  him  in  any  partic- 
ular ciise  to  veto  the  acts  of  his  colleagues. 

Meanwhile  the  Fabii  continued  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  consulship  year  after  year.  This 
course  produced  its  natural  effect,  and  a  cer- 
tain C.Kso  Fabiiis,  himself  a  patrician,  brought 
forward  a  proposition  to  enforce  the  Agrarian 
Law.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  win- 
ning over  the  plebeians  to  his  support.  The 
government  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  a  usurpation,  and  the  whole  Fabian  Gens, 
now  numbering  three  hundred  and  six  citizens 
and  more  than  four  thousand  clients,  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  city.  They  marched 
to  the  river  Cremera,  and  established  a  forti- 
fied camp  near  the  town  of  Veii.  Here  they 
sustained  themselves  for  two  years,  but  in  B.  C 
477  were  enticed  into  an  ambush,  and  slain  to 
a  man.  Only  one  boy  belonging  to  the  Gens 
remained  at  Rome  to  preserve  the  name  of  the 
great  family  which  had  recently  controlled  the 
state. 

A  crisis  was  now  reached  in  the  long  strug- 
gle between  the  two  political  cla.sses  of  Roman 
citizens.  After  the  banishment  of  the  Fabii, 
the  contest  over  the  e.xecution  of  the  Agrarian 
Law  became  hotter  than  ever.  In  B.  C.  473, 
the  tribune  Genucius  brought  forward  an  ac- 
cusation against  the  consuls,  charging  them 
with  neglecting  to  make  the  promised  distri- 
bution of  lands.  Tlie  day  of  trial  was  set, 
but  on  the  night  before  the  opening  of  the 
cause  the  tribune  was  murdered  in  his  own 
house.     His  colleagues  were  terrified  into  si- 


lence, and  the  trial  of  the  consuls  came  to 
naught. 

The  murder  of  their  favorite  representative 
enraged  the  plebeians  more  than  ever,  and 
they  demanded  that  henceforth  the  tribunal 
elections  should  be  conducted  exclusively  by 
themselves  without  patrician  or  senatorial  in- 
terference. The  tribune  Volero  Publilius  was 
the  leader  in  this  n)ovenient,  while  the  patri- 
cians were  headed  by  Ai'i'iLS  Claudius.  The 
latter  entered  the  plebeian  assembly,  and  for 
a  while  delayed  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
proposed  by  Volero;  but  the  popular  leader 
rallied  his  adherents,  secured  his  reelection 
as  tribune,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  the  meas- 
ure through  the  assembly.  The  law  required 
that  henceforth  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
should  be  chosen  by  a  comitia  composed  exclu- 
sively of  plebeians.  It  was  a  great  victory  for 
popular  rights.  From  the  first  step  which  was 
taken  by  the  adoption  of  the  Icilian  Law  there 
had  been  a  constant  progress  in  the  direction 
of  emancipating  the  Roman  commons  from  the 
thralldoni  in  which  they  had  been  held  by  the 
patrician  order. 

For  ten  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Pub- 
liliau  Law  there  was  a  time  of  comparative 
quiet ;  but  the  plebeians,  now  partially  freed 
from  servitude,  began  to  make  still  further  de- 
mands for  the  enlargement  of  their  rights  in 
the  state.  Their  aim  was  to  secure  an  une- 
quivocal recognition  in  the  constitution  of 
their  position  as  an  independent  element  of 
political  society.  The  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  further  development  of  popular  lib- 
erty was  the  consular  prerogative.  This,  though 
many  times  assailed,  still  stood  in  stubborn  op- 
position to  any  advance  on  the  side  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  new  demands  now  found  expression 
in  a  measure  proposed  in  B.  C.  462,  by  the 
tribune  Caius  Terentilius  Assa,  to  the  effect 
that  a  commission  of  five  members  should  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  limiting 
the  judicial  powers  of  the  consuls. 

Until  the  present  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  the  law  had  been  restricted  to  the  patrician 
order.  The  Senate  and  nobles  had  purposely 
prevented  the  reduction  of  the  laws  to  writing 
to  the  end  that  even  the  tribunes  should  re- 
main dependent  upon  others  for  an  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  statutes.  In  new  cases,  which  were 
coustautlv  ari.sing,  the  whole  matter  rested  with 
the  magistrate,  who  made  and  executed  the 
rules  of  procedure  as  he  would.  It  thus  be- 
came indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  masses 
that  the  statutes  of  the  state  should  be  reduced 
to  a  written  body,  to  be  known  and  understood 
of  all.  The  measure  proposed  by  Terentilius 
was  at  once  adopted  by  the  plebeian  assembly, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

The  issue  thus  created  wivs  contested  with 
great  spirit.  The  contentions  between  the  par- 
ties became  as  violent  as  those  which  had  at- 
tended the  first  agitation  of  popular  liberty. 
The  neighboring  states  took  advantage  of  the 
civil  commotion  to  invade  Latium.  The  Vol- 
scians  made  a  successful  campaign  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  the  .Squians  de- 
feated a  Roman  army  on  Mount  Algidus.  In 
these  contests  the  plebeians  held  aloof,  hoping 
by  that  means  to  compel  the  patricians  to 
make  the  desired  concessions.  But  the  latter, 
for  the  time,  held  out  stubbornly. 

To  this  period  (B.  C.  458)  belongs  the  story 
of  Lucius  Quinctius,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Cini'I.n'natus.'  Rome  wa.s  engaged 
in  a  desperate  contest  with  the  ^quians.  Her 
army  had  been  intercepted  among  the  defiles, 
and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  destruction. 
In  this  emergency  the  people  demanded  the 
appointment  of  a  dictator.  Quinctius  had  al- 
ready ac(juircd  fame  sis  a  brave  and  unselfish 
patriot.  The  messengers  of  the  Senate  found 
the  old  hero  working  with  bare  arms  in  the 
field.  Having  thrown  a  mantle  about  his 
shoulders,  that  he  might  receive  the  envoys 
with  proper  respect,  he  heard  their  message, 
and  accepted  the  commission.  As  master  of 
the  horse  he  chose  the  valiant  Lucrus  Tarqui- 
Tius.  Then  with  fresh  levies  of  troops  he  fell 
suddenly  upon  the  rear  of  the  iEquians,  forced 
them  to  an  engagement,  and  captured  their 
whole  army.  Ho  then  compelled  his  ]>risoners 
to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  marched  the 
whole  force  to  Rome  in  triumph.  The  spoils 
of  the  great  victory  were  divided  among  the 
soldiers;   and   then   the  aged  victor  laid  down 

'So  called  on  nocdimt  of  liis  long  hair,  which 
he  suffereil  to  fall  in  curls  about  his  neck  and 
■boulders. 


his  office  and  returned  to  his  plow,  bequeath- 
ing to  after  times  a  name  which,  whether  real 
or  mythical,  has  never  been  tarnished  with  re- 
proach or  blurred  with  envy. 

In  B.  C.  457  the  dominant  class  consented 
to  a  further  popular  modification  of  the  law. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  number  of  the  trii)unes, 
which  had  already  been  increiLsed  from  two  to 
five,  should  now  be  augmented  to  ten  mem- 
bers, to  the  end  that  greater  facilities  of  appeal 
might  be  secured  to  the  people.  Three  years 
later  the  tribune  Icilius  secured  the  passage  of 
a  measure  by  which  the  lands  on  the  Aventine 
were  given  up  to  plebeian  occupation.  The 
next  concession  was  brought  forward  by  one 
of  the  consuls,  who  proposed  a  limitation  on 
the  amount  which  might  be  a.ssessed  by  any 
magistrate — consul  or  tribune — on  a  citizen. 
The  sum  was  limited  to  thirty  oxen  and  two 
sheep. 

Still  the  popular  demands  continued.  They 
grew  with  each  enlargement  of  the  people's 
rights.  In  B.  C  454  the  patricians  assented 
to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  codify 
the  laws,  but  coupled  the  concession  with  the 
proviso  that  the  commissioners  should  be  ap- 
pointed from  their  own  order.  Three  patri- 
cian lawyers — Postumius,  Manlius,  and  Sutr 
Picius  —  called  triumviri  —  were  accordingly 
named  and  sent  into  Greece  and  Southern  Italy 
to  study  the  legislation  of  the  Greeks.  This 
embassy  was  rather  to  collect  infi)rmation  than 
to  prepare  the  code.  On  the  return  of  the  en- 
voys, ten  citizens  were  chosen  by  the  comitia, 
'and  commissioned  with  full  authority  to  for- 
mulate a  new  code  for  the  government  of  the 
state. 

The  decemviri  entered  at  once  upon  their 
work,  which  in  the  form  of  the  Ten  Tables  was 
published  within  the  year.  The  code  was  ap- 
prt)ved  by  the  romitia  centi(ri(ita,  and  became 
the  fundamental  statute  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Rome.  The  new  laws  were  received  with 
great  favor,  and  a  seconil  commission  of  (fe- 
cetnviri  was  appointed  to  give  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  work.  Among  those  chosen  for 
this  duty  were  plebeians  as  well  as  ])atricians, 
so  that  the  sanction  of  all  classes  might  be  had 
to  the  final  revision.  Appius  Claudius  was 
the  only  member  of  the  oKl  board  reelected  to 
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the  new.  Two  additional  statutes  were  pre- 
pared, and  the  whole  given  to  the  public  as 
the  Twelve  Tables  of  Laws ;  and  these  became 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  legislation  in  both 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire.  The  new  code 
was  plainly  written  and  affixed  to  the  rostra 
in  front  of  tlie  Curia  Hostilia,  that  all  the 
people  might  scrutinize  the  work  of  their  com- 
missioners. It  became  customary  to  transcribe 
them  and  to  learn  them  by  heart,  so  that  the 
citizen  of  Rome,  even  from  his  school-boy 
days,  might  have  the  laws  of  his  country  at 
his  tongue's  end. 

The  code  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  noted 
less  for  revolutionary  enactments  than  for  the 
succinct  statement  which  it  gave  of  the  ex- 
isting laws.  The  law  of  debt  remained  as 
before,  except  that  the  rate  of  interest  was 
limited  to  ten  per  cent.  The  marriage  statute 
still  interdicted  the  union  of  patricians  and 
plebeians ;  and  the  discrimination  against  the 
proletarii,  or  tliose  whose  property  was  as.sessed 
at  less  than  eleven  thousand  asses,  was  retained 
as  it  had  l)een  since  the  days  of  Servius.  So 
also  the  old  laws  relative  to  fines,  imprison- 
ment, and  the  punishment  of  death  were  al- 
lowed to  stand  with  little  modification.  The 
great  benefit  conferred  on  the  state  by  the  new 
code  was  that  it  gave  a  fixed  and  indisputable 
form  to  that  which  had  previously  been  the 
subject  of  endless  disputes,  and  gave  piMlcity 
to  the  whole,  so  that  every  citizen  might  know 
the  laws  of  his  country. 

The  popularity  won  by  the  decemvirs  soon 
led  to  haughtiness  and  usurpation.  Before  the 
end  of  their  second  year  in  the  government 
their  conduct  was  such  as  to  effect  a  complete 
estrangement  of  the  people.  They  appeared 
in  the  Forum  accompanied  by  lictors,  who  car- 
ried the  fasces  with  axes — an  assumption  of 
authority  which  not  even  the  consuls  would 
have  ventured  to  make.  They  neglected  to 
observe  the  forms  of  law,  and  when  the  term 
of  their  office  expired  refused  to  resign. 

A  revolt  was  already  imminent  when  two 
acts  of  infamy  precipitated  a  crisis.  Learning 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Rome,  the  Sabines 
and  .Squians  took  up  arms  and  began  to  pil- 
lage and  devastate  the  country.  They  ad- 
vanced into  the  heart  of  Latium,  and  gained 


possession  of  Mount  Algidus.  Appius  Claudius 
and  his  colleagues  of  the  decemviri  now  became 
alarmed,  and  convened  the  Senate.  War  was 
declared,  and  a  levy  of  troops  made  to  fill  the 
army.  But  the  soldiers  permitted  themselves 
to  be  defeated,  and  the  ca]>ture  of  the  city 
seemed  imminent.  In  the  legion  opposing  the 
Sabines  was  a  brave  soldier  named  Lucius  Li- 
CINIUS  Dentatus,  who  had  held  the  office  of 
tribune,  and  who  now  denounced  Aj)pius  Clau- 
dius and  the  decemvirs  as  unworthy  of  confi- 
dence. For  this  he  was  murdered  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  authorities. 

Soon  a  second  outrage  occurred,  which 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  people  to  a  still 
higher  pitch.  ViRCiisius,  a  man  of  plebeian 
rank,  but  of  the  highest  character,  was  the 
happy  father  of  a  beautiful  daughter,  Viroinia. 
On  her  way  to  school  she  was  seen  bv  Ai)j)ius 
Claudius,  who  determined  to  gain  possession 
of  her  person.  He  therefore  directed  one  of 
his  clients  to  claim  her  as  his  slave.  The 
maiden  was  seized  and  brought  before  Appius, 
who  sat  as  judge  to  try  the  cause  between  the 
father  and  the  client.  The  foregone  decision 
was  rendered  that  Virginia  was  the  slave's 
daughter,  and  the  decemvir  ordered  that  Vir- 
ginius  should  give  her  up.  The  father  in  de- 
spair turned  aside  into  a  butcher's  stall  near 
the  Forum,  and  concealing  a  knife  under  his 
cloak,  returned  to  bid  his  cliild  farewell.  First 
embracing  her  tenderly  he  suddenly  raised  the 
knife  and  smote  her  dead  on  the  spot.  AVaving 
the  bloody  blade  above  him,  he  broke  through 
the  lictors  and  escaped  to  the  army. 

"When  the  soldiers  heard  the  story  their  sup- 
pressed wrath  broke  forth  in  fury.  It  was  as 
if  the  tragedy  of  Sextus  and  Lucretia  had 
been  again  enacted.  The  array  mutinied  and 
marched  on  the  city.  Having  taken  the  Av- 
entine,  it  was  joined  by  other  forces,  and  the 
whole  withdrew  to  the  Sacred  Mount.  The 
decemvirs  were  driven  to  resign.  The  mod- 
erate party,  headed  by  Horatius  and  Valerius, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  insurgents, 
and  a  reconciliation  was  soon  effected.  Am- 
nesty was  agreed  to  for  all  except  the  decem- 
virs. The  tribunes  were  restored  and  the 
right  of  appeal  again  granted  to  the  people. 

Appius  Claudius  and  Oppius,  his  chief  abet- 
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tor  in  the  recent  scenes  of  violence  and  outrage, 
were  anested  and  thrown  into  jjri.son,  -whence 
they  were  glad  to  escape  by  suicide.  The 
other  eight  decemvirs  fled  into  exile.  Three 
new  statutes,  known  as  the  Valerio-Hora- 
tian  Laws — from  the  name  of  their  authors 
who  were  now  elected  to  the  consulship — were 
enacted,  in  which  the  consular  authority  -was 
still  further  limited.  The  first  law  was  a  re- 
newal of  the  guaranty  by  ■which  the  tribunes 


claimed  coordinate  jurisdiction  with  the  Senate 
in  the  matter  of  making  laws ;  and  though 
the  latter  body  naturally  resented  this  division 
of  a  power  which  had  been  exclusively  its  own, 
yet  the  assertion  of  plebeian  rights  could  not 
be  longer  prevented.  It  came  to  pass  in  prac- 
tice that  the  tribunes  carried  the  laws  which 
they  desired  to  have  adopted  to  the  Senate  to 
receive  the  sanction  of  that  august  assembly ; 
and  for  a  while  the  popular  officers  wovdd  re- 
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iii  the  jiciiple  were  nmde  inviolable  in  tluir 
persons,  and  also  a  restoration  of  the  olil  Icilian 
Law.  Tiie  second  statute  revived  the  right  of 
ajipeal  against  the  sentence  of  any  magistrate; 
and  the  ihird  and  most  important  was  that  tlie 
pIcbiKclla,  or  resolutions  adopted  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  plebeian  tribes,  should  have  the 
force  of  law  u])on  the  whole  people,  Tims,  at 
last,  was  the  legislative  power  of  the  Uonum 
commons  directly  recognized  and  accepted. 

Tiio    plebeians  were   quick    to   avail    them- 
selves of  their   new   prerogatives.     They  now 


main  outside  the  Senate  House  while  the  pro 
jxiscd  nieasunvs  were  discussed  by  the  imtnv  el 
eomcripti.  By  and  by,  however,  the  tribunes, 
emboldened  by  familiarity,  entered  the  Senate 
freely,  listened  to  the  debates,  and,  in  case  of 
an  obnoxious  measure,  arose  and  pronounced 
their  veto.  It  thus  happened  that  when  the 
senators  were  tenqited  to  enact  un])o]iular  laws, 
they  were  confronted  in  advance  with  the 
menace  of  the  tribunes,  whom  they  coiild  not 
successfully  resist;  and  thus  it  came  to  pasa 
that  the  tribunal  office  grew  from  a  mere  pr(v 
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tectorate  of  ihu  iifojjle  to  a  coordiuate  brauch 
of  the  Roniau  government.  In  the  very  next 
year  after  the  adoption  of  the  Valorio-ITora- 
tian  Laws  (B.  C.  447),  the  work  of  popuhir 
reform  was  carried  forward  by  the  transfer  of 
the  choice  of  the  qujestors  from  the  consuls  to 
a  free  election  bv  the  comitia  of  the  tribes. 

Thus  by  degrees  had  the  plebeians  gained 
the  privilege  of  .«itting  by  the  side  of  the  patri- 
cians iu  the  curule  chairs,  and  of  wearing  the 
time-honored  badgee  of  office.  One  of  the 
eflects  of  the  firm  estublishmeut  of  these  pre- 
rogatives was  that  that  class  of  plebeians  who 
had  grown  wealthy  and  had  thus  been  thrown 
into  sympathy  with  the  patricians  rather  than 
with  their  own  order,  were  now  brought  back 
by  their  interests  and  attached  to  the  com- 
mons. For  by  such  a  reunion  they  hoped  to 
be  able  to  achieve  an  absolute  equality  with 
the  patricians. 

The  year  B.  C.  44-5  was  marked  by  another 
radical  movement,  headed  by  the  trii)uue  Can- 
ULEius.  He  proposed  two  additional  statutes 
bearing  directly  upon  the  social  and  political 
order  of  the  state.  The  first  was  a  law  ren- 
dering valid  marriages  between  the  plebeians 
and  the  patricians,  and  legitimizing  the  off- 
spring of  such  unions.  The  enactment  made 
no  discrimination  as  to  whether  the  man  or  the 
woman  was  from  the  lower  rank,  merely  pro- 
viding that  the  children  should  take  the  name 
of  the  father.  A  second  law,  proj)osed  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  officer,  provided 
that  the  consulship  should  hereafter  be  open 
to  plebeians  as  well  as  patricians,  thus  putting 
the  highest  office  in  Rome  within  reach  of  the 
humblest  citizen. 

The  first  of  the  bills  which  were  presented 
by  Canuleius  was  passed,  but  the  other  was  a 
measure  so  revolutionary  that  a  compromise 
was  substituted  therefor.  In  this  it  was  pro- 
vided that  henceforth  the  Roman  people 
might  elect  either  consuls  (and  only  patricians 
were  eligible  to  the  consulship)  or  military 
tribunes  to  be  chosen  promiscuously  from  any 
rank  of  society.  The  latter  officers,  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  constitution,  were  to  have 
consular  power,  and  the  Senate  was  to  decide 
whether  at  any  given  annual  election  the  voting 
■was  to  be  for  consuls  or  for  military  tribunes. 


In  the  first  year  after  the  Canuleian  law 
was  passed,  namely,  B.  C.  444,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  elect  three  military  tribunes,  of  whom 
two  were  plebeians,  but  after  a  choice  had 
been  made  the  augurs  decided  that  the  auspi- 
ces had  been  unfavorable  and  that  a  new  elec- 
tion should  be  hold  for  consuls.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  a  struggle  began  which 
continued  for  six  years  before  tribunes  were 
again  chosen.  After  that  an  interval  of  thirty- 
eight  years  elapsed  before  the  consulship  was 
again  broken  by  the  substitution  of  the  more 
popular  office.  It  was  not  until  B.  C.  400 
that  a  board  of  five  military  tribunes,  a  major- 
ity of  them  being  taken  from  the  plebeians, 
was  chosen  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  con- 
sular office.  So  desperately  do  the  old  priv- 
ileged orders  of  human  society  cling  to  the 
rights  which  they  have  inherited. 

As  soon  as  the  principle  of  the  military 
tribuneship  was  well  established  as  a  part  of 
the  constitution  it  became  the  policy  of  the 
patricians  to  make  the  concession  as  little  use- 
ful as  possible  by  stripping  the  office  of  a  part 
of  its  importance.  Among  the  duties  hitherto 
performed  by  the  consuls  none  was  more  essen- 
tial than  the  taking  of  the  census.  Upon  this 
depended — more  even  than  in  the  case  of  an 
American  apportionment — the  relative  repre- 
sentative strength  of  the  different  elements  of 
Roman  society.  The  Senate  now  detached 
the  duty  of  taking  the  census  from  the  consu- 
lar office  and  assigned  the  same  to  a  new 
officer,  called  the  Censor,  who  might  be  chosen 
from  the  patricians  only.  It  was  thus  sought 
to  remand  the  distribution  of  political  power 
in  the  state  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
nobility,  which  was  now  assuming  the  character 
of  an  oligarchy. 

In  dignity  the  new  officer  ranked  next  to 
the  consuls.  To  the  censor  was  committed  the 
registry  of  the  tribes,  and  this  in  its  turn 
regulated  the  military  service  and  political 
status  of  every  citizen.  ^^Tien  vacancies  oc- 
curred in  the  Senate  or  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Equites  it  was  the  duty  of  the  censor  to  fill 
the  same  by  new  appointment,  and  bis  power 
extended  even  to  the  striking  off  the  names  of 
senators  and  knights  from  the  lists  of  their 
respective  orders.     With   the  growth   of  the 
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office  other  duties,  such  as  the  supervision 
of  the  fiuauces,  the  distribution  of  hinds,  the 
niauagenieut  of  public  worlds,  tiie  farming  of 
indirect  taxes,  and  tlie  oversight  of  the  public 
and  private  lives  of  the  citizens,  were  added 
to  the  office,  greatly  augmenting  its  importance 
in  the  state.  For  ninety-four  years  (B.  C. 
445-351)  the  ceusoi-sliip  was  held  exclusively 
by  patricians,  and  was,  of  course,  so  managed 
as  to  uphold  the  exclusive  privileges  of  that 
aristocratic  order.  Not  until  B.  C.  351  was 
tlie  office  finally  opened  to  the  plebeians. 

The  next  step  in  the  develoiiinent  of  pop- 
ular liberty  among  the  Romans  was  tlie  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  qusestors.  Tins  was 
fixed  at  four  instead  of  two.  Of  these  one- 
half  were  to  remain  in  the  city  while  the 
others  were  to  serve  as  paymasters  with  the 
army. 

These  political  struggles  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  C.  were  frequently  marked  with  violence 
and  l)loodshed.  One  such  scene  of  special  note 
was  that  in  which  SpuRius  MyEUUS  was  the 
principal  actor.  He  was  a  plebeian  knight 
and  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  Rome.  Dur- 
ing the  famine  of  B.  C.  440  he  went  into 
Etruria  and  purcha.sed  large  supplies  of  corn, 
which  he  sold  at  a  nominal  ])rice  or  distributed 
gratuitou.slj'  to  the  poor  of  the  city.  His  phi- 
lanthropy drew  to  him  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
When  it  was  seen  that  he  was  beloved  and 
applauded  the  jealous  patricians  charged  him 
with  aspiring  to  kingly  power.  Such  was 
their  usual  method  with  those  whom  they 
hated.  The  rumor  was  spread  abroad  that  the 
house  of  Mielius  had  been  converted  into  an 
arseind,  and  tliat  the  tribunes  had  been  seduced 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  peo[)le.  In  this 
factitious  emergency  the  Senate  prevailed  upon 
the  consuls  to  nominate  a  dictator,  and  the 
aged  Cincinnatus  was  again  called  to  that  high 
office.  Mtelius  was  summoned  to  appear  in 
the  Forum  and  defend  himself  against  a  charge 
of  treason.  Knowing  the  ])rol)able  issue  of 
the  trial  he  a])pealed  to  the  people  for  protec- 
tion ;  t)ut  before  the  cause  could  be  heard  he 
was  a-ssjuv^inated  by  Caius  Sekvilii's  Aiiala, 
the  ma.ster  of  the  horse.  The  house  of  Madius 
was  leveled  to  the  ground,  and  his  property 
confiscated  to  the  state.     Tlie  j)e()ple  were  so 


enraged  at  the  murder  of  their  friend  that 
Servilius,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  wa.s  obliged 
to  go  into  exile. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  these  intestine 
commotions  that  during  their  continuance  the 
enemies  of  Rome  were  almost  constantly  victo- 
rious in  the  field.  It  was  evident  that  the 
sohliers  of  the  Republic  had  learned  to  yield  in 
battle  for  the  exjjress  purpose  of  depriving  the 
consuls  of  a  triunij)]!.  The  neighboring  nations 
watched  their  opportunity,  and  when  they  saw 
the  Romans  engaged  in  a  domestic  broil,  were 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  Such 
were  the  jEcjuians  and  the  Volseians,  who 
time  and  again  invaded  the  Roman  territory. 
The  former  people,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Mielius,  gained  ])ossessi()n  of  Mount  Algidus 
and  devastated  a  considerable  district  of  La- 
tium.  The  Latin  towns,  thus  overrun,  appealed 
to  Rome  for  aid,  and  the  people,  at  that  time 
in  a  patriotic  mood,  on  account  of  the  conces- 
sions made  to  them  in  the  Canuleian  Law, 
rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  state,  and  the 
enemy  were  driven  out  of  the  country. 

At  this  time  the  plan  of  establishing  mili- 
tary settlenient.s  in  districts  conquered  by  the 
Roman  arms  became  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
state. 

To  the  year  B.  C.  396  belongs  the  conquest 
of  the  Etruscan  town  of  Veii.  For  a  long 
time  liostilities  had  been  at  intervals  carried 
on  with  this  people.  The  neighboring  town 
FidensB  was  first  taken  and  destroyed.  Veii, 
the  ca])ital  city  of  Southern  Etruria,  was  then 
subjected  to  a  siege  of  ten  yeare*  duration. 
The  Roman  army  was  obliged  to  continue  the 
siege  winter  and  summer.  The  struggle  was 
finally  ended  by  the  capture  of  the  city,  and 
the  large  territory  belonging  to  the  Veientines 
was  added  to  the  Roman  dominions.  Room 
was  thus  aflbrded  for  the  organization  of  four 
new  tribes,  and  the  city,  being  thus  relieved 
of  her  surplus  pojuilation,  as  well  as  enriched 
by  her  recent  conquests,  entered  upon  a  new 
life,  a  new  prosperity. 

In  B.  C.  3!»0  the  Republic  snfl'ered  an  in- 
vasion by  the  Gauls.  This  wild,  semi-barbar- 
ous people  was  distributed  over  the  greater 
part  of  Western  Europe.  The  principal  seatsof 
their  power  were  tiaul  and  Britain  ;  but  in  their 
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tribal  migrations  many  of  the  race  had  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Po. 
From  this  position  they  advanccil  to  the  south 
until  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Eomaus 


of  Central  Italy.  Tiie  movement  of  the  Gauls 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  vast  marauding  expe- 
dition ;  but  tlieir  numbers  were  so  great  that 
the  Komau  army  sent  to  ojipose  them  was  disaa> 
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trously  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of  AUia, 
fought  iu  B.  C.  3!)0,  eleven  miles  from  Konie. 

The  remnant  of  the  army  of  the  consuls 
escaped  into  the  city,  and  the  Gauls  swarmed 
about  the  nuuparts  by  thousands.  The  lio- 
nians  were  panic-stricken.  The  walls  were 
abandoned;  and  the  terrified  ])eople  flocked  to 
the  Capitol,  carrying  with  them  whatever  they 
could  seize.  The  Gauls  poured  in  like  a  flood, 
and  the  city  was  taken  without  resistance.  At 
this  juncture  occurred  that  famous  incident, 
doubtless  the  invention  of  Eoman  pritle  iu 
alter  times;  namely,  the  heroic  conduct  of  the 
lioman  senators  in  the  presence  of  the  liarba- 
rian  invaders.  It  is  related  that  the  venerable 
fathers  of  the  Republic  clad  themselves  in  the 
robes  and  insignia  of  their  oftice,  and  seated 
themselves  in  their  curule  chairs  iu  the  Forum. 
They  sat  in  silence  iu  the  presence  of  the  as- 
tonished Gauls,  who  kuew  not  whether  these 
sage,  gray-bearded  figures  were  men  or  gods. 
At  last,  rather  to  satisfy  himself  than  to  com- 
mit an  indignity  against  a  being  who  might 
be  one  of  the  immortals,  a  certain  Gaul  ap- 
proached the  aged  Papirius  and  stroked  his 
flowing  hearil.  For  this  the  venerable  senator 
struck  him  to  the  earth  with  his  waud.  The 
barbarians  were  at  once  aroused  to  passion, 
aud  soon  glutted  their  vengeance  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  whole  assembly.  The  city  was  then 
pillaged  and  burnt,  but  the  Capitol  held  out 
against  the  invaders.  Without  the  means  of 
conducting  a  regular  siege,  the  Gauls  were 
baffled  in  their  assaults,  and  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  an  attempted  reduc- 
duetion  (tf  the  place  by  famine.  The  courage 
of  the  T\omans  was  sustained  iu  the  emergency 
by  the  conduct  of  a  certain  Fabius,  who  iu  the 
very  face  of  the  Gauls  made  his  way  to  the 
Quirinal  Hill,  and  there  performed  those  ex- 
j)iatory  rites  which  were  said  to  ha  due  to 
the  gods. 

Another  brave  deed  was  done  wldcli  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  besieged.  A  valiant  ple- 
beian, named  Pontius  Cominius,  escaped  down 
the  precipice  of  the  Tarpeiau  Rock,  swam 
the  Tiber,  and  carried  an  invitation  to  Ca- 
Mii.i.rs,  then  at  Veii,  to  accept  the  dictator- 
ship and  come  to  tiie  rescue  of  tlie  city.  The 
hero's  footprints  were  discovered  by  the  Gauls, 


and  on  the  following  night  they  undertook  to 
scale  the  cliti"  down  which  Cominius  had  es- 
caped. The  Romans,  regarding  this  part  of 
of  the  rampart  as  impregnable,  had  taken  no 
care  to  strengthen  the  defenses.  The  barba- 
rians, aided  by  the  obseuiity  of  night,  were  on 
the  point  of  gaining  the  summit,  when  their 
coming  was  revealed  by  the  clamor  of  the  sa- 
cred geese  kejit  in  the  temple  of  .Juno.  The 
soldiers  rushed  to  arms,  but  even  these  would 
hardly  have  prevailed  to  keep  the  Gauls  at 
bay  had  not  the  brave  patrician,  Marcus  Man- 
lius,  thrown  himself  upf)n  the  foremost  bar- 
barians, and  hurled  them  down  one  by  one 
fi:ini  their  slippery  footing.  Thus  the  fortress 
was  saved  from  its  peril,  and  the  people,  iu 
gratitude  to  jManlius,  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  Capitoliuus. 

Meanwhile  Camillus  had  accepted  the  dic- 
tatorship, aud  was  ])roceediug  with  that  part 
of  the  Roman  army  which  had  survived  the 
defeat  at  Allia  to  the  rescue  of  the  city.  Be- 
fore his  ai'rival,  however,  the  Ronums  were 
driven  to  desperation,  and  ofJered  to  surrender 
to  the  barbarians.  The  latter  consented  to 
accept  a  large  sum  of  gold  and  retire  from  the 
city.  The  terms  were  agreed  to,  and  the  Ro- 
man ofHcers  were  weighing  out  the  mouey, 
when  Brennu.s,  the  Gaulish  chieftain,  in  order 
to  increase  this  amount,  threw  his  sword  into 
the  opposite  side  of  the  balance,  exclaiming  as 
he  ilid  so,  "  Woe  to  the  vancpiished !"  At  this 
moment  of  desperation,  however,  Camillus  ar- 
rived, and  stopped  the  whole  proceeding  with 
the  declaration  that  the  Romans,  having  a  dic- 
tator, could  make  no  treaty  without  his  con- 
sent. He  seized  the  money  which  was  about 
to  be  paid  to  the  Gauls,  aud  bade  defiance  to 
Brennus  and  his  host.  The  latter  shrank  from 
a  renewal  of  the  encounter,  and  retired  from 
the  city.  They  were  i)ursucd  and  routed  by 
Camillus  before  they  e.scaped  from  Latium. 

Such  is  the  po)Milar  tradition,  embellished, 
no  doubt,  with  nuieh  poetic  fiction,  of  the  pil- 
lage and  capture  of  Rome  liy  the  Gauls.  From 
many  circumstances,  it  appeai-s  certain  that 
the  city  was  once  for  a  season  iu  the  power  of 
these  barbarians.  There  are  also  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  they  were  ])resently  driven 
out  of  the  couutry.     Nor  is  it  nurea.sonable  to 
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accept  the  story  that  Camillus  deposited  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Capitol,  as  a  sacred  reserve 
agaiust  a  possible  repetition  of  the  invasion, 
the  gold  which  he  recovered  from  the  barba- 
rians. In  tiie  times  of  Julius  Csesar  such  a 
reserve-fund  still  existed,  and  popular  belief 
associated  the  same  with  the  deposit  made  by 
Camillus.  There  is  little  doubt,  then,  that 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B. 
C,  the  barbarians  of  the  North  took  and  plun- 
dered the  Eternal  City  —  a  feat  which  their 
countrymen  were  not  destined  to  repeat  for 
more  than  eight  hundred  years. 

The  fate  of  the  two  principal  actt)rs  in  the 
drama,  by  which  Rome  was  so  nearly  extin- 
guished, may  well  receive  a  word  of  further 
notice.  iSIanlius,  the  defender  of  the  Caj)itol, 
as  nearlv  always  happened  with  those  who 
became  the  benefactors  of  the  people,  fell  under 
the  ban  of  the  patricians.  On  a  certain  occa- 
sion he  saw  a  debtor,  one  who  had  been  a  brave 
centurion,  borne  away  to  prison  to  expiate 
what  he  could  not  i)ay.  Manlius,  thereupon, 
discharged  the  del)t  and  set  the  prisoner  free. 
Soon  afterwards  he  sold  an  estate  near  Veil, 
and  loaned  the  proceeds,  without  interest,  to 
the  ])(ior,  thereby  relieving  more  than  four 
hundred  of  his  indigent  countrymen.  The 
praises  of  the  benevolent  man  were  heard  on 
every  hand,  but  such  a  reputation  was  worm- 
wood to  the  jealous  jiatricians.  They  de- 
manded that  a  dictator  sIkiuM  lie  named,  and 
that  Manlius  sliniild  be  iicid  to  answer  the 
charge  of  kingly  ami)iti<in.  Twice  he  was 
brought  to  trial,  but  the  city  was  profoundly 
excited  in  his  favor;  and  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  condemn  him  in  sight  of  the  Capitol 
wiiich  his  valor  had  saved  from  the  enemy. 
A  third  time,  however,  he  was  arrested  and 


brought  before  the  judges  in  the  grove  of 
Po2telius.  Here  where  the  Capitol  was  no 
longer  visible,  a  conviction  by  his  enemies  was 
at  Last  secured.  He  w'as  speedily  condemned 
to  death,  and  hurled  from  the  summit  of  the 
Tarpeian  rock. 

Camillus  was  named  the  Second  Founder 
of  Eome.  He  it  was  who,  when  the  people, 
after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  fell  into 
despair,  and  would  fain  have  removed  in  a 
body  to  Veil,  abandoning  to  her  ruin  the  city 
of  Romulus,  persuaded  them  to  rise  from  their 
desolation  and  begin  again,  on  the  hill  made 
glorious  by  their  ancestors,  the  struggle  for  re- 
nown. He  it  was,  also,  .who  ordered  Veil  to 
be  dismantled,  and  the  stone  and  other  valua- 
ble materials  to  be  removed  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Rome.  While  this  work  was  in  progress, 
several  fortunate  omens  gave  good  courage  to 
the  j)eople.  Among  the  dibris  of  the  ruin  ac- 
complished by  the  Gauls  were  found  the  au- 
gural staff  of  Romulus,  the  Twelve  Tables  of 
the  law,  and  some  of  the  ancient  treaties  of 
the  city.  Camillus  showed  his  wisdom  by  in- 
viting the  Veientines  and  the  people  of  Ca- 
peu:e  to  settle  in  the  city.  By  this  means  the 
population  was  so  rapidly  augmented  that 
Rome  was  again  able  to  contend  successfully 
with  her  enemies.  Her  old  foes,  the  -lEquians, 
the  Volscians,  the  Etruscans,  the  Latins — all 
by  turns  taking  courage  from  the  apparent 
w'cakness  and  despair  of  their  rival — banded 
themselves  against  her;  and  at  times  the  city 
was  reduced  to  the  gre  test  straits.  But  the 
indomitable  will  of  Camillus,  aided  as  he 
was  by  the  valor  of  Cornelius  Cossus,  tri- 
umphed over  all  opposition,  and  every  state 
which  bad  taken  the  hazard  of  war  was  sub- 
jugated. 
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(lisa.«trous    effects    of 
conflicts  described  in 


HE 

the 

the  preceding  chapter  fell 
most  heavily  upon  the 
Roman  poor.  The  ple- 
beians were  again  and 
a;_'ain  reduced  to  the 
grtatc.-.t  fxuiiiiity  uiider  the  pressure  of  debt 
and  poverty.  Tlie  slave-barracks  were  crowded 
with  prisoners,  and  the  creditors  had  their 
share  of  cruelty  and  extortion.  The  old  (juar- 
rels  between  the  two  orders  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship broke  out  with  as  much  violence  as  ever. 
The  disturbances  were  so  great,  even  before 
the  recovery  of  the  city  from  the  effects  of  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  that  resort  was  had  to  arbi- 
trary authority,  and  in  B.  C.  385,  Cornelius 
Cossus  was  created  dictator  to  suppress  the 
comuiotions  in  the  city. 

To  this  period  of  Roman  history  belongs  the 
storj'  of  the  great  reforms  introduced  by  the 
tribunes,  Lucirs  Sextius  and  Caius  Licinius 
Stolo.  These  distinguished  representatives  of 
the  people  came  into  office  in  B.  C.  377,  and 
were  reelected  for  ten  consecutive  years.  It 
appears  —  if  tradition  may  be  trusted  —  that 
a  bit  of  domestic  jealousy,  small  as  such  a 
cause  may  seem,  was  the  occasion  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Se.Ktius  and  Licinius.  A  certain  Lu- 
cius Fabius  Ambustus,  a  man  of  senatorial 
rank,  gave  his  two  daughters  in  marriage,  the 
one  to  the  patrician  SuLPrcius  and  the  other 
to  the  plebeian  tribune  Licinius.  Both  were 
men  of  rank  and  influence  in  the  state,  but 
the  wife  of  Licinius  soon  discovered  to  how 
great  a  disparagement  her  husband  was  sub- 
jected on  account  of  his  birth.  At  her  sister's 
house  she  was  Iffughed  at  on  account  of  her 
ignorance  of  patrician  etiquette.  For  fhe.se 
wrongs  she  found  relief  in  tears  shed  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband  and  father.  To  them 
she  made  her  plaint,  beseeching  them  to  com- 
bine in  an  efl'ort  to  remove  the  social  stigma 
fixed  upon  herself  and  family  by  the  accident 
of  birth  and  the  folly  of  custom. 


Whether  the  story  i)e  true  or  fictitious,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  trii)unes,  Licinius  and  Sex- 
tius, in  B.  C.  367,  brought  forward  and  secured 
the  passage  of  certain  statutes  well  calculated 
to  wring  from  the  jiatricians  an  ecpial  share  in 
the  government.  These  enactments  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Liclii'io-Se.rii(m  Rogatioiis. 
The  first  law  provided  that  all  payments  of  in- 
terest on  the  current  debts  in  Rome  should  in 
the  settlement  be  deducted  from  tlic  principal, 
and  that  the  remainder  should  be  jiaid  in  three 
equal  annual  installments.  The  second  statute 
provided  that  no  jicrson  .should  possess  more 
than  five  hundred  jugera — that  is,  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres — of  the  public  land; 
nor  should  any  one  pasture  on  the  same  more 
than  a  limited  number  of  cattle.  Another 
clause  of  the  same  law  assigned  to  every  poor 
citizen  a  small  farm  of  seven  jugera.  The  third 
enactment  abolished  the  office  of  military  tri- 
bune, and  provided  that  hereafter  one  of  the 
two  consuls  must  be  of  the  plebeian  order. 

Of  course  these  radical  reforms  were  opposed 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  patricians.  They 
called  upon  the  aged  Camillus  once  more  to 
accept  the  dictatorship,  and  prevent  further 
encroachment  upon  their  time-honored  prerog- 
atives. The  struggle,  however,  was  in  vain. 
Camillus  was  obliged  to  resign  his  oflSce.  The 
as.sembly  of  the  tribes  voted  to  accept  the  Li- 
cinian  Rogations,  and  then  elected  Lucius  Sex- 
tius as  the  fii-st  plebeian  consul  of  Rome.  The 
curies,  however,  refused  to  induct  him  into 
office,  and  civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out  when  the  venerable  Camillus  again 
interpo.sed  and  secured  the  confirmation  of  Sex- 
tius by  the  Senate.  The  end  of  the  contest, 
which  closed  a  struggle  of  more  than  two 
hundred  j'ears'  din-ation,  was  marked  by  the 
erection  and  dedication  of  the  Temple  of 
Concord. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  patri- 
cians that  they  never  retreated  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another  without  attempting  to  hold  by 
subtlety  what  they  were  losing  in    the   open 
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contest.  So  it  was  when  the  consulship  was 
finally  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians.  The 
measure  was  coupled  with  the  creation  of  the 
■patrician  office  of  pnetor,  to  which  was  as- 
•signed  the  performance  of  the  jmlicial  diitit's 
hitherto  belonging  to  the  consuls.  Though 
the  nobles  could  not  prevent  the  accession  of 
a  plebeian  consul,  they  succeeded  in  stripping 
the  office  of  a  part  of  its  dignity. 

The  general  effect  of  this  stormy  legislation 
was  to  bring  about  an  era  of  calm,  which 
might  have  continued  for  a  long  ])eriod  but 
for  the  hereditary  distrust  of  the  two  factious 
in  Roman  society.  As  for  the  patricians,  they 
refused  to  regard  their  defeat  as  final  and  con- 
tinued to  strive  for  the  recovery  of  their  lost 
prerogatives,  while  the  plebeians  failed  not  to 
-complain  and  struggle  as  long  as  a  vestige  of 
■discrimination  was  held  against  them.  Of  the 
•exclusive  privileges  still  retained  by  the  patri- 
•cian  order,  the  most  important  were  the  offices 
of  dictator,  censor,  and  prtetor.  Up  to  this 
time,  also,  the  pontiffs  and  augurs  were  always 
■chosen  from  the  patricians.  These  privileges, 
however,  were  invaded  one  by  one.  The  dic- 
tatorship was  open  to  plebeian  occupation  in 
B.  C.  356;  the  censorship,  in  B.  C.  351;  the 
prsetorship,  in  B.  C.  337.  Until  the  close  of 
the  century  the  pontiffs  and  augurs  continued 
to  be  exclusively  patrician;  but  in  B.  C.  300 
the  number  in  the  pontifical  college  was  in- 
•creased  from  five  to  eight,  and  that  of  the 
augurs  from  six  to  nine ;  and  it  was  enacted 
that  four  of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter 
officers  should  be  chosen  from  the  plebeian 
ranks. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  the  patri- 
cians broke  faith  with  the  people  by  securing 
the  election  of  both  consuls  from  their  own 
ranks.  As  a  kind  of  balm  for  this  aggression 
they  agreed  to  a  reduction,  B.  C.  347,  of  the 
rate  of  interest  to  five  per  cent.  The  conces- 
sion, however,  did  not  suffice  to  calm  the 
popular  <liscontent.  In  the  year  B.  C  342 
the  Roman  army,  being  then  in  wintcr-<|uar- 
tera  in  Campania,  rose  in  mutiny  and  marched 
on  the  city.  The  government,  notwithstand- 
ing the  appointment  of  flic  ]>opiiiar  dictator, 
Vai.eiiuis  ('(invus,  was  suddoidy  forced  into 

the  humblest  attitude.    The  Licinian  laws  were 
N.— Vol.  2—9 


reenacted,  and  to  these  were  added  four  addi- 
tional sections,  which  were  made  necessary  by 
the  alarming  condition  of  affiiirs  in  the  state. 

The  first  of  these  enactments  jjrovidcd  that 
both  consuls  might  be  chosen  from  the  plebe- 
ian order;  the  second,  that  no  Roman  soldier 
while  in  active  service  should  be  discharged 
without  his  own  consent;  the  third,  that  no 
person  should  be  elected  to  the  same  magis- 
tracy within  ten  years;  and  the  fourth,  that 
all  interest  on  loans  should  be  abolished. 

No  sooner  was  the  peril  jjassed  than  the 
patricians  again  attempted  to  regain  at  least  a 
portion  of  their  privileges.  The  public  land 
was  distributed,  not  according  to  the  law  of 
Licinius,  but  in  such  way  as  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  Senate.  The  latter  body  con- 
tinued also  to  exercise  in  a  factious  spirit  its 
right  of  withholding  soiction  from  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  iu  the  comitia.  For  three  years 
after  the  mutiny  the  broil  continued  until,  in 
B.  C.  339,  the  dictator,  Quintiu.s  Pudlilius 
Pnri.o,  secured  the  enactment  of  three  addi- 
tional laws.  Tne  first  of  these  statutes  required 
that  the  resolutions  carried  in  the  ])lebeian 
assembly  of  the  tribes  should  be  binding  on  all 
the  people;  the  second,  that  all  laws  j)assed 
in  the  comilia  cetituriata  should  j)reviouslv  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  Senate;  the  third, 
that  one  of  the  two  censors  must  be  a  plebeian. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  of  these  laws  was 
to  all  intents  a  reenactment  of  the  Valerio- 
Horatian  statute  of  B.  C.  449.  The  second 
law  was  a  virtual  abrogation  of  the  veto  power 
held  hitherto  by  the  patricians  over  the  legis- 
lation of  the  state;  while  the  third  enabled 
the  plebeians  to  exercise  a  direct  influence  on 
the  celisns  and  the  consequent  distribution  of 
senators  and  knight*. 

In  the  mean  time,  B.  C.  365,  the  great  dic- 
tator C'amillus  had  died.  He  was,  without 
doubt,  the  most  illustrious  Roman  of  the  age. 
In  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  influence,  he  haa 
been  considered  by  many  the  greatest  man  of 
the  Republic  before  the  days  of  Julius  Cajsar. 
He  was  carried  off  by  a  plague  of  the  year 
365,  but  fell  at  a  ripe  age  and  full  of  honors. 
The  pestilence  in  which  he  was  carried  away 
was  the  sixth  visitation  of  the  kind  with  which 
the  city  had  been  afflicted  since  the  expulsion 
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of  the  Tarquins.  The  Romans  always  attrib- 
uted the  reappearance  of  the  plague  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  and  on  such  occasions,  in- 
stead of  attending  to  the  condition  of  the 
city — its  rubbish,  its  drains,  its  water-sup- 
plies— they,  like  the  other  foolish  people  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  sought  to  placate 
the  offended  deities  by  building  altars  and 
shrines  and  performing  religious  solemnities. 
It  was  customary  on  such  occasions  to  take 
from  their  places  all  the  statues  of  the  gods, 
bear  them  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and 
place  them  on  couches  in  the  Capitol,  beibre 
tables  loaded  with  sacrificial  offerings. 

The  nation  of  the  Gauls  did  not  fail,  at 
intervals,  to  make  incursions  into  Italy,  and 
more  than  once  the  territory  of  Rome  was  in- 
vaded. The  Romans  stood  in  greater  awe  of 
these  huge  and  tierce  barbarians  than  of  their 
civilized  neighbors.  Nevertheless,  the  courage 
of  the  people  proved  sufficient  for  every  emer- 
gency, and  the  city  never  again  suffered  such 
peril  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  great  invasion. 
In  these  forays  of  the  barbarians  many  oppor- 
tunities were  offered  for  the  display  of  that 
particular  type  of  heroism  which  the  Romans  so 
much  admired.  In  one  instance  the  popular 
hero  Titus  Manlius,  having  encountered  a 
gigantic  Gaul  on  one  of  the  bridges  of  the 
Anio,  slew  him,  and  tore  oflT  his  twisted  chain 
of  gold.  From  this  exploit  he  and  his  family 
received  and  proudly  wore  the  name  of  Tor- 
quattis.  In  another  case,  when  Marcus  Vale- 
rius was  engaged  in  a  deadly  combat,  a  crow 
suddenly  alighted  on  his  helmet,  and  so  flapped 
and  tore  with  wing  and  beak  and  claw  the 
face  of  his  antagonist  as  to  give  Valerius  an 
easy  victory.  Hence  he  and  his  family  were 
surnamed  Corviis. 

During  the  continuance  of  these  incursions 
the  Gaulish  tribes  held  certain  of  the  defiles 
in  the  Alban  hills,  and  were  supported  in  their 
campaigns  by  those  ancient  enemies  of  Rome, 
the  Hemici  and  the  Aurunci.  More  than 
once  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  consular 
armies  to  go  forth  against  these  marauders, 
and  puni.sh  them  for  their  depredations. 

To  this  period  of  Roman  history  belongs 
the  story  of  the  revolt  of  the  two  Etruscan 
towns  of  Caere  and  Tarquinii.     The  suppres- 


sion of  this  insurrection  was  by  no  means  an? 
easy  task.  In  (jne  instance  the  consular  army 
was  defeated  by  the  insurgents;  but  they  were 
filially  reduced  to  sul»ni,><sion,  and  were  glad 
to  purchase  safety  by  subscribing  to  a  truce 
of  a  hundred  years'  duration.  But  in  spite 
of  this  hard  struggle  of  Rome  to  maintain 
herself  in  the  contest  with  domestic  foes  and 
actual  a.ssailants,  she  continued  to  wax  in 
strength,  and  soon  found  herself  able  to  turn 
her  thought  to  foreign  conquests.  The  first 
of  these  great  conflicts,  in  which  the  power  of 
Rome  began  to  be  felt  beyond  her  own  bor-- 
ders,  was  the  war  with  Saniniuni.  Before  be-- 
ginning,  however,  the  narrative  of  this  first 
important  struggle  of  the  Romans  for  the  do- 
minion of  Italy,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  add 
a  few  paragraphs  respecting  the  character  of 
the  Roman  constitution  of  the  period  and  the 
political  status  of  the  people. 

A  formal  equality  had  now  been  attained 
between  the  two  chisses  of  society.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  Canuleian  Law  intermarriages 
became  common  between  plebeians  and  jiatri- 
cians.  Many  cf  the  former  rank  had  now 
grown  wealthy.  The  public  offices,  open  alike 
to  both  orders,  had  gradually  raised  the  ple- 
beians in  the  social  scale.  The  patricians  were 
relatively  less  numerous  than  of  old,  and  the 
decayed  families  lost  their  prestige  and  influ- 
ence in  the  state.  It  thus  happened  that  the 
ancient  lines  of  demarkation  were  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  effaced.  But  while  this  leveling 
tendency  was  at  work  in  the  commonwealth  a 
new  nobility  arose,  based  not  on  birth,  but  on 
wealth  and  office.  The  poor  were  the  common 
people — the  democracy ;  the  rich  men  and 
ofl[ice-holders  were  the  nobility — the  aristocracy. 

Meanwhile  the  long-continued  struggle  of 
the  classes  had  changed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  relations  of  the  law-making  assemblies 
of  the  Republic.  The  ancient  cmnitia  centiiriata, 
though  still  retaining  its  right  to  authorize  a 
declaration  of  war  and  a  few  other  important 
prerogatives,  had  been  stripped  of  most  of  its 
legislative  functions  by  the  cmnitia  tributa,  or 
assembly  of  the  tribes.  To  the  latter  body  be-  ■ 
longed  the  election  of  all  the  new  magistrates 
except  the  censor  and  prretor,  and  the  law- 
making power  was  gradually  usurped  and  ex- 
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ercised  by  it-  As  was  natural  uikUt  such  oir- 
fuiustanccs,  the  iniluouce  of  tlic  four  (!ity  tribes 
generally  i)rei)OQ<lerated  iu  the  decision  of  ques- 
tions before  this  assembly;  for  the  extension 
of  Roman  territory  had  thrown  the  outside 
tribes  to  such  a  distance  from  the  capital  as  to 
make  tlieir  influence  but  little  felt  iu  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  legi-slatiou.  In  the  mean  time 
the  rank  of  the  eoiieilmm  tribiUum  plebis  had 
been  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  comitia  centu- 
riata;  for  iu  the  coaciliuin  only  plebeians  were 
allowed  to  vote,  and  with  the  fading  out  of 
ilass-liues,  the  influence  of  the  exclusive  bodies 
became  less  and  less. 

As  to  the  political  condition  of  the  citizens, 
several  important  changes  had  been  effected. 
One  of  the  principal  of  these  was  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  tradesmen,  artisans,  clients,  and 


admitted  to  the  cnncUium  and  the  two  cmniluM, 
the  freedmau  and  artisan -class  brought  into 
those  bodies  a  large  element  of  democracy, 
which  was  regarded  by  the  nobility  as  espe- 
cially dangerous  to  the  state.  Iu  B.  C.  304 
a  law  was  passed,  under  the  influence  of  the 
censors,  Fabius  and  Decius,  whereby  the  ad- 
mission of  tradesmen  to  citizenship  was  limited 
to  the  tribes  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  changes  in  the 
Roman  constitution  was  the  curtailment  of  the 
consular  office.  In  the  early  Republic,  the 
consuls  had  exercised  an  authority  almost  un- 
limited. The  history  of  the  two  centuries 
preceding  the  Samnite  wars  exhibits  a  constant 
weakening  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  consul- 
ship. Function  after  function  of  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  state  was  either  annulled  ©r 
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even  freedmen,  within  the  corporation  of  Rome 
■with  the  various  city  tribes  to  which  they  were 
assigned.  As  yet  the  country  tribes  were  com- 
posed exclusively  of  freeholders.  After-  the 
conquest  of  Veii,  tlie  nnniber  of  slaves  was  so 
greatly  increa.sed  that  manumission  became 
more  common,  and  the  number  and  impor- 
tance of  the  freedman-class  were  greatly  in- 
creased. Rome  meanwhile  had  become  the 
I  letrcipolis  of  Latiuni,  and  tradesmen,  artisans, 
ami  adventurers  flocked  thither  in  crowds, 
swelling  the  enumeration  of  the  tribes.  At  the 
llrst  they  were  enrolled  as  citizens,  but  were 
excluded  from  cla.ssification  and  from  military 
service.  They  were  given  the  rights,  but  not 
the  privileges,  of  Roman  citizenshii). 

It  was  Apphts  Claudius  who,  as  censor  of 
Rome,  first  enunieiated  this  increment  of  soci- 
ety with   the   tribes  of  the  city.     Being  thus 


transferred  to  other  offices.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  given  to  others ;  the  elec- 
tion of  .senators  and  knights  was  taken  away; 
the  taking  of  the  census  with  the  consequent 
classification  of  the  citizens  was  handed  over 
to  the  censors ;  the  praitor  took  up  the  judicial 
duties  of  the  consuls;  and  the  management  of 
the  finances  was  assigned  to  the  quaestors.  Be- 
sides all  these  reductions  of  prerogative,  the 
influence  of  the  consulship  was  still  further 
weakened  by  the  frequent  ap])oiiitment  of  a 
dictator.  It  became  a  precedent  with  the  Ro- 
man people,  in  times  of  emergency,  to  rely, 
not  upon  the  ordinary  chief  magistrates  of  the 
Rcpulilic,  but  upon  the  unusual  powers  and 
activities  displayed  by  the  dictatorsliip. 

As  to  the  Senate,  it  was  still  the  great  gov- 
erning jiQwer  of  the  state.  It  consisted  of 
three  hundred  members,  who  held  their  office 
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for  life.  They  were  subject  to  removal  by  the 
censors,  and  after  the  passage  of  the  old  Ovin- 
ian  Law  iu  B.  C.  351,  the  same  officers  had 
the  right  of  filling  senatorial  vacancies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statute,  every  one  who  had  been 
consul,  prjBtor,  or  curulc-iedile  wiis  entitled  at 
the  expiration  of  his  official  term  to  a  seat  in 
the  Senate.  The  number  of  senators  thus  de- 
rived, however,  was  insufficient  to  fill  the 
quota  of  membership,  and  the  censors  were 
empowered  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  the 
election    of  those   who  had    not    held    office. 

The  body  thus  constituted  was  the  great 
central  wheel  in  the  machinery  of  the  Roman 
state.  Here  the  nobility,  the  patre.i  by  birth, 
and  the  comeripti  displayed  their  full  influence 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  As  a 
rule,  every  measure  of  legislation,  from  what- 
ever source  proceeding,  must  receive  the  sena- 
torial sivnction  before  it  could  become  a  law. 
All  the  higher  functions  of  government,  such 
as  questions  of  peace  and  war,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  and  the  control  of  the 
public  domain,  were  lodged  with  that  august 
bodj'  of  law-makers.  By  them,  the  consuls 
were  instructed  in  what  manner  they  should 
perform  their  duty.  By  them,  the  provinces 
were  assigned  to  their  respective  governors. 
By  them,  the  organization  of  the  legions  was 
determined,  supplies  voted,  the  triumphs  of 
the  generals  conceded  or  disallowed. 

By  the  original  constitution  of  the  state,  a 
certain  limitation  was  laid  upon  these  exten- 
sive powers  of  the  Senate.  The  body  at  the 
first  was  advisory  rather  than  imperative.  In 
the  earliest  times,  the  kings  ruled  and  the 
Senate  gave  counsel.  The  executive  functions 
of  the  kingdom  fell  to  the  consuls,  and  the 
eenators'  relation  to  administrative  powers  re- 
mained as  before.  Still  the  fact  that  the  con- 
suls themselves,  at  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  of  office,  were  to  become  members  of 
the  great  legislative  body  of  the  state  disposed 
them  while  still  in  the  consulship  to  deferen- 
tial respect  for  the  edicts  of  the  Senate,  and 
it  was  not  often  that  these  were  overridden  by 
the  sheer  force  of  consular  prerogative. 

Notwithstanding  the  growth  of  popular  ten- 
dencies in  the  state,  Rome  remained  an  aris- 
tocracy.    The  patrician  ranks,  so  far  as  mere 


birth — privilege  was  concerned,  had  broken 
down,  but  these  were  constantly  reinforced 
by  the  addition  of  rich  plebeian  families.  The 
aristocracy  of  birth  in  the  Old  Rome  gave  way 
to  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  in  the  New,  and 
this  continued  to  repress  and  opjiress  the  peo- 
ple. Down  to  the  close  of  the  Republic  the 
government  remained  essentially  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nobility,  while  around  the  great 
central  rock  of  privilege  roared  and  surged 
the  limitless  ocean  of  Rome. 

After  the  peril  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  was 
passed,  Rome  soon  regained  her  place  as  the 
chief  state  of  Latium.  Those  Latin  towns 
which,  under  the  imagined  immunity  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  the  barl)arians  in 
Central  Italy,  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance 
to  the  city  of  the  Tiber,  now  found  time  to 
repent  at  theiur  leisure.  They  were  subdued 
one  by  one,  and  forced  to  resume  their  former 
dependence.  As  already  narrated,  the  Vol- 
scians  and  ^quians  had  been  severely  pun- 
ished for  their  defection.  It  was  not  long  un- 
til the  victorious  arms  cf  reviving  Rf)me  were 
carried  to  the  River  Lii-s,  which  constituted 
the  lirut  of  Samuium.  Across  this  stream  the 
two  principal  peoples  of  Central  Italy  glared 
at  each  other  for  a  moment,  end  then  went 
to  war. 

The  Sampitc  people,  inhabiting  originally 
the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Apennines,  had  spread 
by  successive  migrations  into  the  surrounding 
plains,  until  they  had  become  the  principal 
famUy  of  the  Sabellian  race.  In  their  grow* 
ing  careeer  they  had  overrun  the  towns  of 
Campania.  Even  Capua  and  Cuma;  had  fallen 
-  into  their  power.  In  this  luxurious  climate, 
so  unlike  the  mountainous  district  from  which 
they  had  come,  the  Samnites  established  them- 
selves, and  it  was  not  long  until  connection 
between  them  and  their  countrymen  of  the 
hill-country  was  broken  off.  They  became  the 
dominant  people  in  Campania,  and  sometime? 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  their  kfnsfolk  of 
the  central  ridge.  By  and  by,  a  second  mi- 
gration of  mountaineers  descended  into  the 
Campanian  plain  and  attacked  the  city  o*  Si- 
dicini.  The  people  of  this  town  were  unable 
to  repel  the  invasion,  and  appealed  to  the 
Campanians  for  aid.     The  request  was  com- 
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plied  with,  but  the  combined  force  was  unable 
to  withstand  the  onset  of  the  mouutaiueers. 
The  latter  gained  possession  of  Mount  Tifata, 
and  from  this  stronghold  made  successful  in- 
cursions into  tiie  surrounding  country. 

In  this  emergency  Campania  appealed  to 
the  Romans  for  assistance.  The  latter  were 
bound  to  the  Samnites  by  a  treaty,  which  had 
not  been  violated ;  but  the  devil  of  ambition 
had  now  entered  into  Rome,  and  the  compact 
witii  her  neighbors  was  disregarded.  She  at 
once  declared  war  against  Samnium,  and  made 
a  campaign  against  the  Samnites  of  Campania. 
Every  thing  seemed  going  in  her  favor,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  great  enlargement  of  terri- 
tory was  opening  before  her  when  an  unex- 
pected revolt  of  the  Latin  towns  comijelled  the 
Romans  to  concentrate  all  their  energies  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Latium.  Since 
the  days  of  the  kings,  Rome  liad  luld  a  pri- 
macy among  the  Latin  towns.  In  war  tlie  peo- 
ple of  these  municipalities  had  made  common 
cause  with  the  consular  armies.  It  was  a  part, 
however,  of  the  adroit  policy  adopted  by  the 
Si'nate  to  incurporate  conquered  territory,  not 
witii  the  Latin  league,  but  with  the  state  of 
Rome.  It  had  frequently  happened,  moreover, 
that  a  Latin  town  would  revolt,  and  be  sub- 
jected to  punisliment.  In  such  cases  conquest 
was  always  clenched  by  the  Romans  by  the 
afidition  of  the  insurrectionary  place  to  their 
own  dominions.  It  thus  happened  that  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  Samnite  war  the  territory  of 
Rome  wa**  largely  expanded  and  expanding. 
The  city  was  in  a  favoralile  condition  to  con- 
tinue the  expansion  of  her  dominions;  and  it 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  in  case  of  victory  over 
tlie  Samnites  she  would  in  the  usual  way  sig- 
nalize hri-  triuMi|ih  by  adding  their  territories 
to  lier  own.  This  condition  of  affairs  greatly 
alarmed  tlie  towns  of  the  Latin  league,  and 
tiiey  rose  in  open  revolt. 

It  is  illustrative  of  the  times  that  in  tliis 
emergency  the  Romans  turned  suddenly  about 
and  made  an  alliance  with  the  Samnitos.  Their 
armies  were  united  for  a  joint  invasion  of  Cam- 
pania. The  forces  of  the  Latins  took  the  field 
a<rainst  their  enemies,  and  met  them  lunr  the 
foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Here  a  decisive  l)at- 
lle  was  fought,  iu  which  the  Romans  and  Sam-  1 


nites  were  completely  victorious.  The  Latin 
league  was  broken  up,  and  the  ])eople  of  each 
town  betook  themselves  within  their  own  forti- 
fications. In  subduing  these  places  one  by  one, 
the  Romans  consumed  nearly  two  years  (B.  C. 
340-338) ;  but  the  work  was  finally  accom- 
plished, and  the  Latin  confederacy  obliterated. 

With  her  usual  selfish  wisdom  Rome  ex- 
tended to  the  vanquished  peoples  the  privilege 
of  settlement  and  trade  in  the  capital.  Even 
the  marriage  right  was  recognized  between 
Latins  and  Romans,  but  not  between  the  peo- 
ple of  one  Latin  town  and  another.  A  largo 
part  of  the  conquered  territory  was  incorpor- 
ated with  tlie  dominions  of  Rome,  and  two 
new  tribes  were  formed  out  of  the  subject 
population.  As  a  further  condition  of  unity 
the  plan  of  colonization  was  adopted,  and  set- 
tlements of  Romans  were  established  at  several 
points  in  Campania.  The  town  of  Fagellse, 
the  most  important  on  the  Liris,  was  thus,  in 
B.  C.  328,  occupied  by  Roman  colonists.  By 
this  means  the  authority  of  the  aggressive  state 
was  thoroughly  enforced  and  accepted  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  Samnium. 

Rt)me  having  thus  overthrown  the  Latin 
league,  which  had  so  long  menaced  her  su- 
premacy in  Jjiitinm  and  Campania,  now  only 
awaited  an  opportunity  to  renew  the  contest 
with  the  Samnites.  An  excuse  was  presently 
found  in  the  conduct  of  the  town  of  Pahcop- 
olis.  It  was  complained  that  the  people  of 
this  place  had  committed  outrages  upon  the 
Roman  citizens  who  had  settled  in  the  neigh- 
liorhood  of  Cumie.  As  might  be  said  of  every 
other  city  of  the  times,  the  people  of  Palseop- 
olis  were  divided  into  two  jiarties — an  aristo- 
cracy and  a  democracy.  The  first  was  favorable 
to  the  Romans,  and  the  latter  sought  aid  from 
the  Samnites.  By  them  a  large  force  was  at 
once  sent  to  the  city;  thus  the  war  broke  out 
in  earnest. 

Tlio  Ronuuis,  under  the  military  leadership 
of  Qi'iN'rrs  rrni.ii.ii's  Piiild,  at  once  advanced 
an  army  to  the  south,  and  laid  siege  to  Palie- 
o|)olis.  Tlie  vear  of  his  office  expired,  however, 
bcfi)re  he  was  able  to  reduce  the  city,  but  the 
Senate  extended  his  official  term  under  the 
title  of  proconsid,  and  Pala>o])olis,  with  the 
exception   of  the   citadel,   was   taken.     Until 
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this  juncture  war  bad  uot  been  formally  de- 
clared. 

A  demand  was  now  made  ujion  the  Saninites 
to  withdraw  their  garrison  from  the  arx,  and 
on  their  refusal  to  do  so  the  feliales  proceeded 
to  declare  hostilities.'  Three  Roman  armies 
were  thrown  into  the  field,  one  to  coutiuue  the 
siege  of  Palaiopolis,  and  the  other  two  to  invade 
Samnium.  For  five  years  the  Romans  were 
almost  continuously  successful.  Tiie  fSamuite 
territory  was  ravaged  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Apulia,  and  the  country  brought  to  the  verge 
of  submission,  when  a  revolt  of  the  two  Latin 
towns  of  Privernum  and  Yolitne  suddenly  re- 
called the  victors  within  their  own  bordcre. 
The  Senate,  however,  adopted  a  conciliatory 
policy,  and  the  insurgents  were  induced  to 
submit.  The  Samnites,  takins;  advantasre  of 
this  diversion,  sued  for  peace,  and  the  same 
might  have  been  made  on  favorable  terms; 
but  the  Romans  would  accept  nothing  less 
than  absolute  submission,  and  hostilities  were 
again  renewed. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  .321  the  Roman  army, 
under  command  of  the  consuls,  VETURtus  and 
PosTUMius,  advanced  from  Campania  to  relieve 
the  town  of  Luceria,  which,  it  was  reported, 
was  besieged  by  the  Samnites.  While  march- 
ing through  the  defiles  near  Caudium  the  whole 
force  entered  the  celebrated  pass  known  as  the 
Caudine  Forks.    The  Samnites,  well  acquainted 

'  The  College  of  Feliales  was  regarded  as  the 
guardian  of  the  public  faith  of  Rome.  They  had 
charge  of  the  transaction  of  business  with  foreign 
states.  Theirs  was  the  duty  in  the  case  of  aggres- 
sion to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  ofJending  nation. 
In  such  instances  a  jxtler  palralus  was  elected  by 
the  college,  who  should  go  and  require  restitution. 
This  he  did  four  times  in  succession:  First,  at  the 
confines  of  the  enemy's  country ;  secondly,  of  the 
first  native  whom  he  met;  thirdly,  at  the  citvgate; 
and,  lastly,  in  the  market-place  of  the  magistrate 
in  person.  When  sjitisfaction  was  refused  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and,  having  consuhed  the  .Senate 
was  a  second  time  dispatched  to  the  border.  This 
time  he  Ixire  with  him  a  spear  witli  the  head 
dipped  in  blood,  which  he  hurled  aoro.ss  the  boun- 
dary into  the  enemy's  country.  This  act  consti- 
tuted the  declaration  of  war;  hut  in  after  times, 
when  it  became  impracticable  to  go  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  the  hostile  cnuntr\%  the  pater  palratus 
went  up  to  the  tower  of  the  temple  of  Bellona,  at 
Rome,  and  thence  discharged  the  bloody  javelin 
in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  land. 


with  the  strategic  advantages  of  this  place, 
had  broken  up  their  camp  before  Luceria  and 
taken  possession  of  the  further  end  of  the 
defile ;  so  that  the  Romans,  liaviug  entered 
the  pass,  found  it  impossible  to  force  their  way 
through. 

In  the  mean  time  a  division  of  the  Sam- 
nites passed  arouud  to  the  rear  and  gained 
the  entrance  by  which  the  Romans  had  made 
their  way  into  the  trap.  The  consuls  with 
their  armies  were  as  completely  caught  as  if 
they  were  blocked  in  a  cavern.  They  were 
obliged  to  surrender,  and  the  commaudiug  offi- 
cers were  bound  bj'  a  solemn  compact  to  relin- 
quish all  the  conquests  and  colonies  previously 
made  by  Rome  in  the  Samnite  territory.  The 
soldiers  were  then  deprived  of  their  arms  and 
made  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  The  army  was 
then  given  its  freedom  and  permitted  to  return 
to  Rome. 

Although  the  con.«uls  had  .solemnly  sworn 
to  certain  conditions  of  peace,  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  treaty.  Gavius  Pontius, 
the  Samnite  general,  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  abilities,  insisted  that  the  terms  must  be 
complied  with,  or  else  that  by  the  common 
faith  of  nations,  the  Roman  army  should  be 
returned  to  the  Caudine  Forks,  and  put  iuto 
his  power,  as  before.  Postumius  advised  the 
Senate  not  to  comply  with  this  demand,  but 
declared  that  he  and  his  colleague,  Velurius, 
together  with  the  other  officers  who  had  sworn 
to  a  compact  which  they  could  not  keep, 
should  be  redelivered  to  Pontius,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  the  Samnites  would.  This  proposal 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate,  but  Pontius  re- 
fused to  receive  Postumius  and  his  fellow  offi- 
cers, and  they  were  permitted  to  return  to  the 
Roman  army.  Thus  by  bad  faith  were  the 
Samnites  robbed  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  a 
great  victory. 

The  command  of  the  Roman  army  was  now 
given  to  Papirus  CfR.sOR,  who  soon  advanced  a 
second  time  into  Samnium.'     The  town  of  Lu- 


'  The  Roman  conscience  was  a  very  inaccurate 
organ  of  conduct.  Never  was  this  better  illus- 
trated than  in  the  miserable  subterfuge  which  was 
adopted  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  renewing  the 
war  on  Samnium.  It  is  related  that  when  the  dis- 
graced Postumius  was  led  back  by  the  palfr  pa- 
lralus, and  delivered  over  in  the  Samnite  camp  to 
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t;eria  was  soon  taken  and  occupied  by  a  Ko- 
man  garrison.  The  Samuites  were  reduced  to 
such  straits  that  they  eagerly  sought  for  an 
alliance.  Meanwhile  a  forty  years'  truce, 
which  the  Etruscans  had  made  with  Kome,  had 
expired,  and  they  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  pe- 
tition of  8aniiiiuni.  A  league  was  ert'ected 
between  the  two  peoples,  and  the  Etruscans 
attacked  the  fortress  of  Sutrium.  The  consul 
Pabius  RIaximus  Rulliaxus  thereupon  led 
ifln  army  through  the  Samnian  forest,  and  in 
B.  C.  310,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
£truscans  in  a  battle  at  the  Vadimonian  Lake. 

The  Samnites  were  also  defeated  in  several 
■engagements.  The  capital,  Bovianum,  was 
taken,  and  the  authorities  were  obliged  a 
■second  time  to  sue  for  peace.  The  Romans 
•compelled  them  to  give  up  all  their  conquests 
and  colonies  outside  of  Samnium,  and  to  ac- 
cept an  alliance  with  their  conquerors.  Out 
•of  the  populations  thus  added,  four  new  tribes 
■were  formed.  Plight  Roman  colonies  were  es- 
tablished within  the  conquered  territory,  and 
the  influence  of  Rome  was  thus  extended 
through  the  greater  part  of  Central  and  South- 
ern Italy.  It  wiis  no  longer  doubtful  that  the 
'City  of  the  Tiber  was  in  influence  and  power 
the  first  in  the  whole  peiunsula. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  these  events 
that  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  uncle  to  Alex- 
ander of  Maccdon,  began  to  make  his  influ- 
■ence  felt  in  the  West.  As  early  as  the  year 
•332  he  landed  an  army  in  Southern  Italy, 
near  the  city  of  Pa;stum,  invited,  as  was  said, 
to  such  a  step  by  the  people  of  Tarenfum. 
The  Romans,  now  engaged  in  suppressing  the 
revolt  of  the  I.,atin  league,  were  well  pleased  to 
■see  their  Samuite  rivals  pressed  by  a  new 
foe  from  the  .south.  They  accordingly  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Alexander,  and  gave 
him  as.surances  of  friendship,  while  prosecuting 
his  plans  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula. 

*ing  Pontius,  he  still  tlinnirlit  to  do  something  to 
plen.se  his  (■oniitrynicn.  He  ncconh'ncly  turned 
about  to  the  palrr  piilnttun,  ami  sai<l :  "  I  nni  now 
no  longer  a  Uoinnn,  hut  a  Sninnite  like  tlie  rest." 
He  then  struck  the  fecinl  oflicer  a  hlow  with  his 
fist,  and  excliiinied  :  "  See,  Romans,  I  liiive  vio- 
lated the  sacred  person  of  your  herald  ;  it  now 
remains  for  yon  to  avenge  the  insult."  And  Rome 
considered  it  a  valid  cause  for  war. 


It  was  not  long,  however,  until  the  king  of 
Epirus-  was  slain,  and  the  Romans  were  left 
to  carry  out  their  schemes  of  conquest  without 
his  aid. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  war  between 
Rome  and  Samnium,  the  people  of  Lucania 
became  divided  into  parties,  the  one  siding 
with  theii-  neighbors  and  the  other  with  the 
Romans.  Samnite  influence  was  at  this  time 
predominant  among  the  Lucauiaus,  and  was 
maintained  by  garrisons  established  in  the 
country.  This  gave  cause  to  the  anti-Samnite 
party  to  make  an  appeal  to  Rome,  and  this 
was  aeeordiugly  done.  The  request  was  gladly 
complied  with,  and  the  Romans  were  thus 
again,  by  becoming  a  party  in  the  domestic 
broils  of  Lucania,  brought  into  conflict  with 
the  Samnites.  In  the  interval,  however,  the 
Etruscans  had  been  at  war  with  Rome,  but 
had  entered  into  negotiations  for  peace.  The 
consuls  were  thus  enabled  to  withdraw  their 
army  from  Etruria  and  concentrate  their  forces 
for  the  final  sulijugation  of  Samnium.  It  thus 
became  all  important  for  the  Samnites  to  induce 
the  Etruscans  to  continue  the  struggle.  The 
Samnian  gencFal,  GelliusEgnatius,  displayed 
great  abilities  and  skill  in  preventing  a  peace 
between  Rome  and  Etruria.  Three  Samnite 
armies  were  thrown  into  the  field  :  the  first,  to 
invade  Campania;  the  second,  to  aid  the 
Etruscans,  and  the  third,  to  protect  the  home 
country  from  the  inroads  of  the  consular  ar- 
mies. The  efl^orts  of  the  Romans  to  divide 
her  northern  and  southern  enemies — to  pacify 
the  one  and  overthrow  the  other — were  com- 
pletely frustrated.  Besides  a  large  body  of 
Gauls,  now  in  the  pay  of  the  Etru.>5cans,  hov- 
ered on  the  northern  frontier,  threatening  an 
invasion  of  Latium. 

But  the  Romans  were  undauiite<l.  It  was 
emergencies  such  as  these  that  brought  out 
those  qualities  of  resolution  and  heroism  for 
which  the  race  is  so  justly  celebrated.  The 
struggle  which  now  ensued,  and  which  wjis  to 
determine  finally  whether  Rome  was  to  attain 
the  nnistery  of  Central  Italy,  extended  from 
IJ.  C.  2it.H  to  290,  and  is  known  as  the  Tiiiiii) 
Samnite  War.  In  the  course  of  the  conflict 
both  sides  displayed  the  greatest  bravery ;  but 
superior   generalship   and    persistency   at   last 
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gave  the  victory  to  Rome.  She  put  into  the 
field  the  two  hirgest  armies  which  the  Republic 
hail  thus  far  ever  organized.  The  command 
was  given  to  two  of  the  best  generals  of  the 
age — the  veteran  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus 
and  Pi-BLrus  Decius  Mus.  At  the  head  of 
the  consular  armies,  they  advanced  into  Um- 
bria,  and  met  the  Samnites  at  Sentiuum,  near 
the  pass  where  the  Flaminian  Way  afterwards 
crossed  the  mountains.  Here  was  fought  a 
hotly  contested  battle;  nor  did  the  Romans 
gain  much  ground  until  Decius  ^Fus,  imitat- 
ing the  battle  of  his  father  in  Mount  Vesuvius, 
devoted  himself,  together  with  the  enemy,  to 
the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  Victory  then 
declared  for  Rome.  The  Samnio-Umbrian  al- 
liance was  dissolved. 

After  this  battle  the  Samnites  retreated  into 
their  own  country,  and  there  defended  them- 
selves to  the  last.  History  has  rarely  exhibited 
an  instance  in  which  the  courage  of  despair 
was  more  highly  illustrated  than  in  the  final 
struggle  of  this  brave  people  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country.  In  one  great  battle 
the  consular  army,  under  command  of  F.ABrus 
Maxxmds  Gurges,  son  of  the  great  Fabius, 
suffered  a  disastrous  defeat.  Nor  was  the  for- 
tune of  the  war  restored  until  the  aged  Quin- 
tius  Fabius  Maximus  again  took  the  field  in 
person. 

As  the  legate  of  his  son,  the  veteran  be- 
came the  inspiring  genius  of  the  army.  In  a 
decisive  battle  the  Samnites  were  completely 
routed.  The  brave  old  Gavius  Pontius — the 
same  who  had  been  for  so  many  years  the 
main  pillar  of  the  Saranian  cause — was  cap- 
tured and  taken  to  Rome.  There  he  was  con- 
fined in  a  gloomy  prison  under  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  and,  if  the  bloody  tradition  of  the  times 
is  to  be  believed,  was  presently  beheaded  by 
order  of  the  Senate.  The  Samnites,  after  their 
defeat,  betook  themselves  to  the  hills,  and  there 
in  broken  bands  upheld  the  lost  cause  of  their 
country,  until  they  wrung  from  the  Romans 
an  honorable  treaty,  by  the  terms  of  which  all 
the  foreign  conquests  of  Samnium  were  given 
up,  while  the  people  themselves  were  permitted 
to  retain  a  measure  of  independence. 

Rome  made  haste  to  secure  her  conquests. 
In   Campania   she  established  the  two  strong 


fortresses  of  Miuturua;  and  Sinuessa,  both  near 
the  coast.  In  the  district  where  the  territo- 
ries of  Samnium,  Lucania,  and  Apulia  lie 
contiguous,  she  jilanted  the  colony  of  Venu- 
sia,  for  the  command  of  Southern  Italy.  On^ 
the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  was  built  the  for- 
tress of  Hatria,  to  maintain  the  predomi- 
nance of  Roman  authority  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Finally  the  Sabines,  who- 
during  the  progress  of  the  Samnite  war  had 
frequently  exhibited  signs  of  hostility  toward 
the  Romans,  were  obliged  to  make  their  sub- 
mission and  take  the  rank  of  subjects.  Nor 
did  Rome  in  her  career  of  success  forget  to 
punish  the  Gauls,  who  had  threatened  her  ter- 
ritories with  invasion.  The  Senonian  and  Boian 
tribes  of  this  people  were  overtaken  in  B.  C. 
283,  at  the  Vadimonian  Lake,  and  were  again 
defeated  by  the  consular  army  ;  and  lu  order  to 
make  secure  the  future  possession  of  this  re- 
gion the  fortress  of  Sena  Gallica  was  estab- 
lished. It  only  remained  to  continue  the  war 
in  Etruria,  and  this  was  done  with  so  much 
vigor  that  all  resistance  ended.  The  town  of 
Volsinii  was  taken,  after  a  siege,  and  destroyed  ; 
and,  with  the  downfall  of  Falerii,  the  conquest 
was  completed. 

The  next  to  feel  the  impact  of  the  strong- 
hand  of  Rome  were  the  Lucaniaus,  who,  not- 
withstanding their  recent  adherence  to  the- 
Samnite  cause,  seemed  to  expect  impunity. 
After  the  subjugation  of  Samrium  they  laid 
siege  to  the  great  town  of  Thurii,  and  that  city 
in  its  distress  appealed  to  the  Romans  for  aid. 
This  led  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the- 
Lucanians;  but  the  latter  effected  an  alliance 
with  the  Bruttians  and  the  disaffected  Sam- 
nites, and  presented  a  formidable  opposition. 

In  B.  C.  282,  the  consul  Caius  FABRrcrus- 
marched  an  army  against  the  Lucauian  allies,, 
overthrew  them  in  battle,  raised  the  siege  of 
Thurii,  and  compelled  the  submis.sion  of  all 
the  Greek  towns  of  Southern  Italy  except  Ta- 
rentum.  In  each  of  these  a  Roman  garrison 
was  established,  and  the  consul  returned  to 
the  city  with  a  long  train  of  prisoners  and 
spoils.  The  stronghold  of  Tarentum,  still  held 
by  the  Italian  Greeks,  was  now  the  only  ob- 
stacle remaining  between  Rome  and  the  mas- 
tery of  Italy. 
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From  the  Roman  wars  we  may  turn  aside 
for  a  monieut  to  consider  the  civil  and  consti- 
tutional progress  of  the  state.  An  era  of  some 
importance  was  the  censorship  of  Arrnis  Clau- 
dius, in  the  year  B.  C.  312.  This  man,  a  de- 
scendant of  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir, 
resembled  his  ancestor  in  character  and  dispo- 
sition. At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
he  refused  to  resign,  but  continued  as  a  usurper 
to  exercise  authority.  For  this  he  was  de- 
nounced in  the  assembly  of  the  people  by  the 
tribune  Publius  SEMPROxrus,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  six  of  his  colleagues.  The  other 
three  tribunes,  however,  being  suborned  by  the 
patricians,  supported  the  usurpation,  and  Ap- 
pius was  thus  enabled  to  continue  in  the  cen- 
sorship for  another  year.  But  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  add  impiety  to  arrogance,  the  deities 
took  the  cause  in  hand,  and  vindicated  both 
their  own  and  the  rights  of  Rome.  It  appears 
that  the  family  of  the  Potitii,  to  whom  imme- 
morial ly  had  been  intrusted  the  performance 
of  the  religious  rites  peculiar  to  the  worship  of 
Hercules,  were  permitted  by  the  censor  to  del- 
egate their  sacred  office  to  clients  and  depeiid- 
ente.  For  this  sacrilege  the  whole  family  be- 
came suddenly  extinct,  and  for  permitting  it 
Appius  Claudius  was  smitten  with  blindness, 
thus  obtaining  from  the  Roman  people  the  sur- 
name of  C.F.cus,  or  the  Blind. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  304,  during  the  censor- 
ship of  Quintus  Fabius,  an  important  change 
was  efleeted  in  the  political  distribution  of  the 
people.  It  was  in  tiie  nature  of  things  at 
Rome  that  tliose  elements  of  society  which  in 
a  modern  city  would  be  designated  as  the  dan- 
gerous cla.sses  constantly  increased  and  became 
more  turbulent.  The  state  was  always  menaced 
by  a  surging  crowd  of  hungry  creatures  who 
could  easily  be  incited  to  violence  and  insur- 
rection. It  was  with  a  view  to  the  protection 
of  the  better  clas.ses  of  .society  from  the  men- 
ace of  this  horde  that  the  legislation  of  QriN- 
TUS  FAnirs  was  enacted.  It  was  provided  (hat 
this  multitude  of  the  ])oor,  eonsistiiiir  of  tlie 
lowest  cla.sses,  and  genenillv  the  cliildren  of 
enfranchised  slaves,  should  i)e  arnini:c(l  in  four 
urban  tribes,  thus  ureventing  the  pressure  which 
Would  hv  till  t'roin  the  a<1mis.sion  of  this  dan- 
geious  clement    into   the  tribes  already  estab- 


lished by  the  census.  Though  the  measure  it- 
self was  aristocratic  in  its  origin  and  tendency, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  new  statute 
conduced — at  least  for  the  present — to  the  wel- 
fare of  society. 

This  success  of  the  nobility  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  rabble  from  the  more  reputable 
class  of  citizens  was  counteracted  in  some 
measure  by  popular  movements  in  another 
quarter.  A  certain  Cneius  Flavtus,  a  man 
of  the  people,  who  had  been  a  clerk  of  Appiua 
Claudius,  was  elected  curule  sedile  over  the 
candidate  of  the  aristocracy.  Following  up 
his  success,  he  audaciously  published  on  a  white 
tablet,  which  was  exhibited  to  the  people,  those 
forms  of  legal  procedure  which  the  patricians 
had  been  able  by  craft  and  subtlety  to  monop- 
olize for  their  own  advantage.  Flavius  had 
himself  become  familiar  with  these  forms  while 
in  the  service  of  Appius.  The  whole  mystery 
of  the  law  was  thus  given  away  to  the  popu- 
lace, and  the  patrician  suddenly  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  his  plebeian  dependent  would  no 
longer  be  obliged  to  apply  to  him  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  those  civil  procedures  by  which  his 
rights  were  to  be  liiaintained  in  the  Roman 
courts.  It  was  a  virtual  opening  of  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  city  to  the  practice  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  courts  became  equally  free  to  all, 
and  there  was  a  sudden  emanei])ation  of  the 
Ronum  commons  from  the  judicial  tliralldom 
in  which  they  had  been  previously  held  by  the 
aristocracy. 

Notwithstanding  these  forward  movements 
in  the  way  of  popular  rights  and  privileges, 
the  advance  of  the  Roman  peo])le  was  slow 
and  unsteady.  The  superior  intelligence  of  the 
patricians  enabled  them  time  and  again  to  coun- 
teract in  practice  what  the  plebeians  had  gained 
in  theory.  It  thus  happened  that  the  same 
social  questions  which  had  been  apparently  set- 
tled bv  legislative  enactment  would  rise  again 
to  the  surface  and  demand  a  new  solution. 
The  same  intestine  quarrels  which  had  dis- 
turlnd  the  people  in  the  preceding  century 
broke  out  afresh — questions  of  debt,  of  do- 
mestic riirht.s,  marriage  relations,  enrollment, 
and  taxation — every  thing,  indeed,  which  was 
calculated  to  disturb  the  political  quiet  of  the 
Republic. 
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Thus  far  in  her  career  Rome  had  had  no 
rehUions  with  any  state  beyond  the  Italian 
peuiiisuhi.  True  it  is  that  in  B.  C.  324,  wlieu 
Alexander  the  Great  was  reposing  for  a  season 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  Empire,  tlie 
not  unfounded  rumor  of  his  purpose  to  subju- 
gate the  West  as  well  as  the  East  was  borne 
to  Rome,  and  the  Senate  was  not  unmindful 
that  the  Republic  might  soon  be  called  on  to 
defend  herself  against  the  greatest  of  all  foe- 
men.  But  the  peril  passed  with  the  death  of 
the  conqueror.  The  time  had  now  coiue  when 
through  the  agency  of  the  Greek  settlements 
in  Southern  Italy  the  first  foreign  relations  of 
the  state  of  Rome  were  to  arise. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia 
an  account  has  been  given  in  the  former  chap- 
ter.' They  were  Hellenic  colonies,  sent  out 
at  an  early  date  to  the  island  of  Sicily  and 
the  coasts  of  Southern  Italy.  Some  of  these 
settlements  attained  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  prosperity.  They  were  preeminently  civ- 
ilized communities  —  Greek  both  in  charac- 
ter and  culture.  The  most  important  of  these 
cities  were  Agrigentum,  Syracuse,  Locri,  Cro- 
tona,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentum.  From  these 
great  centers  of  population  and  refinement  the 
arms  of  political  power  were  stretched  out 
across  the  peninsula,  and  the  native  races 
yielded  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Greeks. 

The  communities  of  Magna  Grsecia  were, 
however,  afflicted  in  the  way  peculiar  to  all 
Hellenic  settlements.  They  were  factious. 
Each  city  had  its  rival  parties  ready  to  rend 
and  tear  one  another  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. The  cities,  moreover,  were  rivals  of  each 
other,  and  frequently  went  to  war  to  settle 
some  intercolonial  dispute.  These  dissensions 
entailed  their  legitimate  consequences.  The 
Greek  states  fell  into  decline.  Cities  which 
had  numbered  their  population  by  the  hundred 
thousand  decayed  until  they  were  no  more 
than  a  shadow  of  their  former  splendor.  Thus 
did  Sybaris,  Locri,  Crotona,  all  the  towns  of 
Southern  Italy,  except  Tarentum,  and  even 
she  was  less  wealthy  and  populous  than  for- 
merly. Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when 
after  a  seventy  years'  struggle  with  the  Sam- 
nites    the    Romans    emerged    victorious    and 


'  See  $upra  p.  44. 


turned  their  attention  to  the  Tarentines,  now 
the  most  powerful  of  the  peoples  in  ilagna 
Gni'cia. 

The  city  of  Tarentum,  situated  on  the  gulf 
of  the  sjune  name,  had  grown  great  by  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  When  the  peo))le 
found  themselves  unable  to  protect  their  wealth 
from  the  Lucauians,  whom  they  had  offended, 
they  sent  to  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  for 
assistance.  As  already  said,  another  api)eal 
was  made  to  Alexander  of  Epirus,  which  was 
only  defeated  of  success  by  the  death  of  that 
monarch. 

The  Samnite  wars  gave  opportunity  to  the 
Tarentines  to  make  alliances  against  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Rome,  but  the  opportunity  was 
neglected.  On  one  occasion,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Caudine  Forks,  Tarentum  assumed  the 
office  of  arbiter  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Samnites;  but  the  interference  was  resented 
by  the  Senate,  and  a  declaration  of  war  was 
made  as  the  result  of  what  was  considered  a 
piece  of  impudence.  Still  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  conflict  by  which  Samuium  became 
a  dependeucj'  of  Rome,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  Tarentines  and  the  Romans,  not 
wholly  unfavorable  to  the  former ;  for  it  was 
stipulated  that  henceforth  the  ships  of  Rome 
should  not  sail  beyond  the  Lucinian  prom- 
ontory. 

When  Caius  Fabricius  secured  possession  of 
Thurii  and  established  therein  a  garrison,  the 
Senate  ordered  that  a  fleet  of  ten  vessels 
should — though  such  an  act  was  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty — hover  about  Tarentum  as 
a  squadron  of  observation.  The  Tarentines, 
justly  incensed  at  this  breach  of  faith,  quickly 
manned  a  fleet,  and  gained  an  easy  victory 
over  the  inexperienced  armament  of  Rome. 
Following  up  their  advantage,  they  attacked 
and  captured  Thurii,  expelled  the  garrison, 
and  sacked  the  town.  The  Senate  immedi- 
ately sent  an  embassy  to  Tarentum  to  demand 
satisfaction,  but  the  envoys  were  treated  with 
extreme  disrespect.  The  purple-bordered  toga 
of  Lucius  Postumius,  who  headed  the  delega- 
tion, was  profanely  jerked,  and  when  in  the 
market-place  of  the  city  he  attempted  to  ad- 
dress the  authorities  in  Greek  they  laughed 
immoderately  at  his  vicious  grammar  and  bar* 
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baric  accent.  "Laugh  while  you  may,"  said 
the  insulted  ambassador,  "but  this  robe  shall 
be  washed  in  your  blood."  To  ridicule  Rome 
was  dangerous. 

The  Senate  declared  war.  No  sooner  was 
this  done  than  the  Taren tines  sought  aid  from 
their  own  countrymen,  the  Greeks.  An  invi- 
tation was  sent  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to 
come  into  Italy  and  assume  the  management 
of  the  war.  The  invitation  was  gladly  accepted, 
and  in  B.  G.  '2fi0  Pyrrhus  debarked  with  a 
large  army  at  Tarentum.  He  took  control  of 
the  government,  made  the  city  his  head-quar- 
ters, closed  the  clubs  and  theaters,  and  im- 
pressed the  -young  men  and  idlers  into  the 
service. 

The  people  of  Tarentum  were  greatly  discon- 
tented, but  the  Roman  array,  under  command 
of  the  consul  Valerius  Lrevim:s,   was   already 
approaching,    and    the    rebellious   spirit   gave 
place  to  the  sense  of  danger.     Pyrrhus  went 
forth  to  meet  his  antagonist,  and  a  great  battle 
was  fought  at  Heraclea.     It  was  the  first  time 
that  the   Roman  legions  had  encountered  the 
Orecian   plialanx.     Seven   times   the  veterans 
of  Valerius  attempted   to  break   the  line  of 
their  enemy,  and  seven  times  they  were  driven 
back.     Pyrrhus   hurled   his  cavalrj'   and    ele- 
phants against  tlie  already  discouraged  Romans, 
who  gave  way  before  the  onset.     The  victory 
of  the  king  was  complete.     The  Roman  camp 
and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pyrrhus; 
but  the  latter  paid  for  his  victory  with  the  loss 
of  four  thousand  of  his  men.      Though  he  had 
won  the  battle,  he  had  been  taught  that  the 
foe  with  whom  he  had  to  contend  was  terrible 
in  battle  and  resolute  in  defeat.     It  is  narrated 
that  the  king  said,  "  Another  such  victory  and 
1   must   return    to  Epirus   alone."     When  he 
passed  over  the  battle-field  and  saw  the  Roman 
soldiers  lying  gashed,  every  nuin  in  the  breast, 
he  exclaimed,  "  If  I  had  the   Ronuins  for  sol- 
diers, or  they  me  for  a  general,  we  siiould  con- 
quer the  world."     The  king  was  (piiek  to  rec- 
ognize  the    fact  that  it  was  the  charge  of  his 
elephants — a  terrible  sight  to  an  inexperienced 
soldiery — which  luul  given  him  succe.ss,  as  well 
as   the   other   fact  that   the.se   ominous  beas<ts 
could  not   always  be  expected  to  excite  such 
terror. 


Pyrrhus  therefore  determined  to  make 
overtures  for  peace.  He  accordingly  dis- 
patched to  Rome  his  minister  Cineas,  of  whom 
it  was  said  that  he  w(jn  more  cities  by  his  elo- 
quence than  his  master  conquered  by  the 
sword.  Before  the  Roman  Senate  the  ambas- 
sador proposed  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of 
freedom  for  the  Greek  cities  of  Southern  Italy. 
This  policy  he  defended  in  an  able  address; 
but  when  a  vote  was  about  to  be  taken,  the 
aged  Appius  Claudius  Csecus  made  his  way 
into  the  Senate  House,  and  urged  his  country- 
men to  reject  all  overtures  made  by  a  victo- 
rious foe.  Tlie  veteran  patriot  prevailed  over 
the  diplomatist,  and  the  latter  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  city. 

As  soon  as  the  news  was  borne  to  Pyrrhus 
he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  began  his  march  on 
Rome.  But  the  city  was  in  no  wise  terrified. 
A  new  army  was  thrown  into  the  field,  and 
Pyrrhus  was  brought  to  a  pause.  He  had 
hoped  that  his  api)roach  to  the  capital  would 
he  the  signal  for  a  revolt  of  the  Etruscans,  and 
that  even  the  old  Latin  towns  would  once  more 
lift  the  .standard  of  rebellion.  But  this  expec- 
tation was  disappointed,  and  Pyrrhus  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  to  Tarentum. 

In  the  next  year  (B.  C.  279),  the  struggle 
was  renewed.  Both  parties  mustered  large  ar- 
mies and  prepared  for  a  decisive  conflict. 
When,  however,  a  Roman  ambas-sador  came 
to  Pyrrhus  to  ask  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
the  latter  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  reopen  negotiations  for  peace.  He  invited 
Oaius  Fabkicius,  the  consul,  to  his  head-quar- 
ters, and  endeavored  to  persuade  him  of  the 
expediency  of  a  settlement.  The  Roman 
would  not  be  convinced.  Then  Pyrrhus  tried 
bribery,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  last  he 
ha<l  tlie  curtain  drawn  aside,  and  Fabrieius 
found  himself  confronted  by  one  of  the  ele- 
])iiaTits.  The  huge  beast  set  up  a  roar,  hut 
all  in  vain.  The  Roman  merely  smiled.  Find- 
ing that  no  argument  would  avail,  Pyrrhus 
refused  to  make  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and 
pre|)ared  for  baItK\  The  two  armies  met  at 
AscuLUM  in  Apulia,  wliere  another  terrible  en- 
gagement ensued,  and  the  Romans  were  again 
defeated. 

Meanwhile  another  train  of  events  was  in 
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progress,  by  which  the  king  of  Epirus  was  led 
to  conclude  a  peace  and  retire  from  Italy. 
The  Carthaginians  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
the  scene  was  Sicily.  They  overran  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  island.  Agrigentum  was 
taken,  and  Syracuse  was  menaced  with  a  sim- 
ilar fpte.  The  Romans  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  people  of  Syr- 
acuse made  an  appeal  to  Pyrrhus  to  come  over 
and  help  them.  Believing  Sicily  to  be  for  the 
time  a  fairer  field  for  military  operations  than 
Italy,  he  accepted  the  proposal,  thougli  the 
Carthaginians  spared  no  effort  which  promised 
to  detain  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  strait. 

He  accordingly  patched  up  a  truce  with  the 
Romans,  left  his  general  Milo  m  command  of 
a  garrison  in  Tarentum,  and  sailed  with  his 
army  for  Syracuse.  Arriving  in  the  island, 
he  first  used  his  influence  to  unite  all  the  Sicil- 
ian Greeks  in  a  common  cause  against  the 
Carthaginians.  Assuming  the  leadership  of 
the  league,  he  then  took  the  field,  and  regained 
more  rapidly  than  they  had  been  lost  nearly 
all  the  places  which  the  Carthaginian  general 
had  tiiken.  The  latter  barely  succeeded  in 
maintaining  a  foothold  in  the  island.  Having 
accomplished  tlie  purpose  for  which  he  came, 
the  king  retired  from  Sicily  in  B.  C.  276,  and 
returned  to  Tarentum. 

The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  had  recov- 
ered from  their  defeats,  and  were  ready  to 
renew  the  conflict.  They  put  into  the  field 
two  large  armies,  the  firet,  under  Cornelius 
Len'tulus,  to  invade  Lucania,  and  the  other, 
commanded  by  Manius  Curius,  to  hold  Sam- 
nium.  The  forces  of  Pyrrhus  had  deteriorated, 
not  indeed  in  numbers,  but  in  character.  His 
best  officers  had  been  slain,  and  the  places  of 
veterans  were  filled  with  provincial  Greeks, 
who  had  sunned  themselves  into  indolence  un- 
der the  skies  of  Southern  Italy.  The  king, 
moreover,  had  made  himself  exceedingly  un- 
popular. Before  his  retiracy  from  Sicily  the 
people  of  that  island  had  become  greatly  dis- 
gusted on  account  of  his  harsh  and  arbitrary 
methods.  His  tyrauny  was  as  bad  as  that  of 
the  Carthaginians  and  Mamertines.  On  his 
return  to  Tarentum  he  had  made  himself  odi- 
ous by  pillaging  the  temple  of  Proserpine  at 
Locri.     When  therefore  the  armies,  the  one 


led  by  the  king  in  person  and  the  other  by 
the  consul  Curius,  met  at  Beneventum,  in 
Samnium,  it  stood  to  reason  that  the  Romans 
would  win  the  fight.  Nor  did  the  result  dis- 
appoint the  conditions.  Pyrrhus  charged  with 
great  spirit,  but  was  repulsed.  A  young  ele- 
phant, wounded  in  the  head,  set  up  a  pitiful 
bellowing,  and  the  mother  broke  out  of  th© 
battle  to  protect  her  young.  Tlie  rest  of  the 
monsters  followed,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Epi- 
rote  army  became  a  rout.  Pyrrhus  betrayed 
Tarentum,  returned  to  Epirus,  and  then  under- 
took the  conquest  of  Macedonia.  On  leaving 
Sicily  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  as  he 
glanced  around  him,  "What  a  beautiful  field 
we  leave  for  the  Romans  and  tlie  Cartha- 
ginians!" 

The  departure,  albeit  without  much  glory, 
of  the  king  of  Epirus  from  the  AVest  left 
Rome  the  unequivocal  master  of  Italy.  Ta- 
rentum fell  into  her  hands  in  B.  ('.  272.  The 
predatory  bands  of  Samuites  who  still  infested 
their  native  hills  were  reduced  to  submission. 
The  Etruscans  no  longer  threatened  the  north- 
ern border.  From  the  rivers  Am  us  and  .^sis 
to  the  heel  of  Bruttium  there  were  no  longer 
any  to  oj^pose  the  now  undisputed  sway  of 
Rome  over  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  Union 
OF  Italy,  under  the  leadership  of  the  dom- 
inant people,  was  an  accomplished  fact.  It 
only  remains,  in  concluding  this  chapter  of 
Roman  history  to  note  briefly  in  what  manner 
the  government  of  the  victorious  state  was 
exercised  over  the  peoples  who  had  yielded 
their  liberties  to  the  city  of  the  Tiber. 

In  general,  the  authority  of  Rome  was  mildly 
wielded  over  the  subject  states.  It  was  expected 
that  each  of  the  conquered  countries  would 
equip  and  pay  a  contingent  of  troops  for  the 
Roman  army;  but  beyond  this  requirement  no 
tribute  was  exacted,  no  tax  imposed.  As  a 
rule,  the  local  law  and  institutions  of  the  con- 
quered country  remained  intact,  and  were  used 
in  administration.  Only  so  much  as  conflicted 
with  the  statutes  of  Rome  was  modified  or  an- 
nulled. Rome,  to  be  sure,  wa.s  regarded  as 
tiie  center  of  this  group  of  allied  states,  and 
from  her  flowed  the  streams  of  executive  au- 
thority. She  was  the  head  and  the  subject 
states  were  the  members  of  the  vast  corpora- 
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tion,  and  from  this  fountain  of  power  were 
dispensed  the  laws  and  mandates  by  which  the 
Roman  world  was  governed. 

Considering  the  society  of  this  vast  com- 
monwealth, we  find  the  state  to  be  composed  of 
three  classes  of  persons :  First,  Roman  Citizens; 
second,  Subjects;  and,  third.  Allies.  The  first 
class  embraced  the  people  of  the  thirty-tliree 
governing  tribes  of  Rome.  These  tribes  were 
subdivided  according  to  population  between 
the  city  and  the  country.  The  second  class 
included  all  those  persons  within  the  Roman 
territory  who  had  no  other  than  personal  or 
private  rights.  From  them  the  rights  of  fran- 
chise were  withheld,  and  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship restricted  to  the  narrowest  limits.  To 
this  rank  belonged  the  inhabitants  of  most  of 
the  Latin  towns,  and  also  the  Hernicians, 
^quians,  and  Sabines.  After  the  conquest 
of  these  people  they  came  to  hold  nearly  the 
same  relations  to  the  state  as  had  been  held  by 
the  plebeians  before  their  elevation  to  citizen- 
ship. These  so-called  "subjects"  of  Rome 
were  required  to  serve  in  the  army  and  to  bear 
the  usual  burdens  of  Roman  citizenship,  but 
•were  denied  a  political  status  under  the  Re- 
public. In  such  communities  the  government 
■was  administered  according  to  the  laws  of  Rome 
by  a  praifect  sent  out  from  the  capital.  The 
third  class  of  population,  called  the  "allies," 
embraced  the  people  of  the  older  Latin  towns, 
such  as  Prieneste  and  Tibur;  the  inhabitants 
of  three  towns  among  the  Hernicians,  and  of 
the  Latin  colonies;  and  all  those  (•(itnniuiiitios 
of  Southern  and  Central  Italy  which  had  re- 
cently been  subjugated.  The  position  of  "ally 
of  the  Rouum  people "  had  its  advantages 
as  well  !is  di.sadvantages,  and  it  is  .^aid  that 
many  of  the  people  so  designated  would  not 
have  willingly  exchanged  their  rank  for  that 
of  full  citizenship,  with  its  graver  responsi- 
liilities. 

Like  most  of  the  ancient  nations,  Rome 
ailopted  the  jxilicy  of  colonization.  Here, 
however,  the  motive  was  different,  and  withal 
more  humane.     Roman  settlements  were  estab- 


lished in  distant  parts,  with  the  double  purpose 
of  disburdening  the  city  of  her  ever-accumu- 
lating mas.ses,  and  of  peopling  valuable  districts 
naked  from  primitive  barbarism  or  devastated 
by  war. 

Another  feature  of  the  Roman  administra- 
tion most  notable  and  salutary  was  the  system 
of  military  roads,  by  which  the  consular  gov- 
ernment sought  to  unite  the  important  points- 
even  the  outposts — of  the  Republic  with  the 
capital.  This  vast  enterprise  was  undertaken 
by  Appius  Claudius,  the  Censor,  who,  in  B. 
C.  312,  after  the  conquest  of  Campania,  pro- 
jected a  great  thoroughfare  from  Rome  to 
Capua.  The  scheme  resulted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  broad  and  straight  highway,  paved 
with  stone  and  built  with  such  solidity  and 
skill  as  to  merit  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it 
by  jxjsterity  as  the  finest  military  road  in  the 
world.  This  great  Appian  Way  was  afterward 
extended  to  Brundusium  by  the  way  of  Veuu- 
sia  and  Tarentum,  thus  uniting  by  a  magnifi- 
cent thoroughfare  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy 
with  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  The  example 
of  Ajipius  was  imitated  by  other  distinguished 
Romans.  The  Fla.mixian  Way,  extending 
from  Rome  to  Ariminuiii  by  way  of  Narnia 
and  Fanum,  was  constructed  in  B.  C.  220  ])y 
the  censor  Caius  Fhimiuius,  from  whom  it 
received  its  name.  From  the  terminus  of  this 
great  road  at  Ariminuni,  the  ^Emii.ian  Way, 
the  work  of  the  Roman  general  Lucius  .iEmil- 
ius  Paullus,  was  constructed  (B.  C.  187)  to 
Placciitia  by  way  of  Bononia,  Mutina,  and 
Parma;  while  another  branch  of  the  same 
road,  known  as  the  Cassian  Way,  was  after- 
ward extended  from  Bononia  to  Arretiiim. 
The  country  of  the  Sabines  and  uFquians  was 
]  joined  to  Rome  by  the  Valerian  Way;  while 
another  thoroughfare,  called  the  Latin  AVay, 
led  through  the  valley  of  the  Liris  to  the  town 
of  .Ssernia.  It  was  over  these  broad  and 
stone -paved  highways  that  the  thundering 
legions  of  Rome  went  forth  to  battle,  and, 
returned  in  triumph,  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
the  nations. 
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IE  uow  come  to  the  strug- 
gle between  Kome  aud 
(  :n  iIkil:'  li'i'  the  luastery 
ol  iliu  W  Lst — a  struggle 
most  braTply  contested, 
and,  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  most  important 
recorded  in  ancient  history.  By  it  was  de- 
cided a  question  no  less  momentous  than  this : 
Whether  tiie  Aryan  or  the  Semitic  race  should 
become  predominant  in  Europe — whether  the 
speech,  language,  institutions,  and  laws  of  the 
aggressive  sons  of  Japhet  should  prevail  over 
the  star-lore  and  mysticism  of  the  Chaldee  and 
the  Phcenician.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
the  struggle  was  renewed  with  a  courage  and 
pertinacity  rarely  equaled — never  surpassed — 
in  the  annals  of  mankind.  It  was  a  battle  to 
the  death.  Tlie  issues  involved  were  of  such 
a  sort  as  to  admit  of  a  solution  only  by  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  combatant.?.  It  was 
a  case  in  which  victory  to  either  party  meant 
not  merely  to  defeat,  but  to  devour  and  anni- 
hilate the  other. 

The  city  of  Carthage  was  situated  on  a 
peninsula  extending  into  a  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  site  of  the  modern  Tunis.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  about  B.  C.  880, 
by  a  Phoenician  colony  led  by  the  princess  Dido. 
Of  the  early  history  of  the  city,  beyond  the 
mere  nativity  of  the  colonists,  nothing  definite 
is  known.  Even  the  date  of  the  foundation 
has  remained  a  matter  of  dispute  among  his- 
torians and  antiquarians.  It  is  safe,  however, 
to  assume  that  Carthage  was  an  older  settle- 
ment than  Rome,  and  that  she  became  popu- 
lous and  wealthy  at  a  date  when  her  rival  was 
still  struggling  for  existence.  The  two  princi- 
pal facts  which  may  be  relied  on  as  authenti- 
cated in  the  early  history  of  the  city  are  the 
monarchical  character  of  the  government  and 
the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  people. 

For  how  long  the  monarchy  was  main- 
tained before  it  gave  place  to  a  republican 
aristocracy,    we    are    not    certainly   informed. 


Tradition  makes  the  period  extend  over  three 
hundred  years.  The  commercial  relations  of 
Carthage  were  the  most  important  in  the  West. 
Her  maritime  trade  extended  to  all  the  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  her  inland  commerce 
was  carried  in  one  direction  to  the  Nile,  and 
in  the  other  to  the  Niger.  The  Carthaginian 
ships  passed  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  navi- 
gated the  coasts  of  Western  Africa  and  North- 
ern Europe. 

The  first  relations  between  the  Carthagin- 
ians and  the  Romans  dated  from  the  year  B.  C. 
508,  and  bore  upon  the  question  of  commerce. 
It  a])pears  from  the  treaty  that,  at  that  time, 
both  Sardinia  and  Sicily  were  subject  to  Car- 
thage ;  nor  was  it  long  until  her  supremacy  was 
established  over  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  maintenance  of  her  commercial 
ascendency  was  the  fundamental  article  in  the 
policy  of  the  city,  and  it  was  in  the  pursuance 
of  measures  calculated  to  foster  and  uphold  her 
maritime  rank  that  she  became  embroiled  with 
foreign  states,  and  notably  with  Rome. 

Of  the  general  character  and  history  of  the 
Carthaginians,  from  the  founding  of  the  city 
down  to  the  epoch  of  her  wars  with  Rome,  less 
is  known  than  of  any  other  great  nation  of 
antiquity.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  inscrip- 
tions on  medals  and  coins,  a  score  of  verses  in 
one  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  and  the  peri- 
plus  of  Hanno,  not  a  solitary  relic  of  Carthage 
has  been  preserved.  She  left  no  literature,  no 
art,  no  monuments,  no  traces  of  her  language 
or  people.  For  the  preservation  of  her  fame 
the  modern  world  is  indebted  to  her  enemies, 
and  it  is  believed  that  among  these  the  Romans, 
instead  of  exercising  care  to  preserve  the 
authentic  memorials  of  the  great  power  with 
which  they  had  struggled  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, destroyed  in  the  temple  of  Carthage  the 
Punic  archives  covering  a  period  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
B.  C.  we  find,  then,  the  power  of  Carthage  well 
established  around  the  shores  of  the  Westera 
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Mediterranean.  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were 
subject  to  her  authority.  The  coasts  of  Sicily 
were  occupied  with  fortresses  and  seaports. 
The  Cartliaginian  army  and  navy  were  re- 
cruited from  the  subject  countries;  and  with 
her  land  forces  and  fleet,  commanded  by  native 
generals  of  distinction,  she  maintained  her  au- 
thority by  sea  and  laud,  and  extended  her 
conquests  into  foreign  parts. 

The  political  constitution  of  Carthage  resem- 
bled that  of  Sparta.  It  contained  the  elements 
of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy;  but 
in  what  way  these  divei-se  princij)les  of  gov- 
ernment were  practically  combined  is  not  cer- 
tainly known.  Following  the  analogy  of 
other  nations,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  earliest 
times  the  monarchy  predominated ;  that  in 
mediseval  Carthage  the  aristocracy  was  the 
ruling  element;  and  that  in  the  later  periods 
of  her  history  the  influence  of  democracy  was 
more  distinctly  felt.  But  it  appears  certain 
that  the  democratic  principle  made  less  prog- 
ress among  the  Carthaginians  than  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  for  in  the  time  of  the 
Punic  wars  the  aristocracy,  supported  as  it  was 
by  commercial  wealth  rather  than  by  distinc- 
tion of  birth,  was  still  the  controlling  force  in 
the  government  of  Carthage.  The  hereditary 
nobility,  however,  continued  to  furnish  the 
two  principal  officers  of  the  state,  called  kings 
or  Suffetes,'  to  whom  were  committed  the  exec- 
utive functions  of  the  government,  including 
the  supreme  civil  power  in  the  state  and  lead- 
ership in  war.  In  the  growth  of  the  com- 
monwealth tliese  Sufl'etes  were  shorn  of  their 
strengtii  by  tiie  usurpations  of  the  nobility, 
until  they  were  reduced  to  a  rank  which  has 
been  properly  compared  with  that  held  by  the 
doges  of  Venice. 

The  Carthaginian  Senate  consisted  of  a 
hundred  and  four  nienibors.  Of  these,  it  is 
believed,  that  five  retired  annually,  their 
jilaccs  being  fdled  bv  five  othcrsi  newly  elected. 
TI)o  five  retiring  nuMubers  constit\ited  a  kind 
of  secret  advisory  boiiv  of  the  Suffetes,  called 
the  ])en(arcliy  ;  and  in  time  <if  emergency  ail 
the  pentarchs,  somotimes  numbering  a  hun- 
dred or  more,  were  called  together  to  delib- 

'This  word  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  for 
"Judga." 


erate  on  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
state. 

The  Carthaginian  government  also  included 
a  Great  Council  composed  of  a  hundred  mem- 
bers; but  it  is  conjectured  by  some  authors 
that  this  body  was  none  other  than  that  con- 
stituted by  the  pentarchs  or  ex-senators.  It  is 
known,  how-ever,  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  system  greatly  to  multiply  the 
number  of  officers,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  im- 
probable that  the  ordinary  Great  Council  was 
distinct  from  that  other  body  which  was  sum- 
moned on  extraordinary  occasions. 

The  offices  of  the  government  were  held  al- 
most exclusively  by  the  rich — the  aristocracy. 
The  Carthaginian  commons  had  little  influence 
and  no  power  in  the  state.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  commonwealth  was  ever  se- 
riously afflicted  with  popular  discontent  and  in- 
surrections. The  army  was  rarely  tilled  by  con- 
scription of  natives.  The  government  adopted 
the  policy  of  recruiting  among  the  subject  peo- 
ples. The  land  forces  consisted  of  Libyans, 
Moors,  Spaniards,  Gauls,  and  Greeks.  The 
commons  of  Carthage,  being  thus  relieved 
from  military  duty,  had  less  cause  of  discon- 
tent. The  state  also  favored  the  people  by  a 
sy.stematic  plan  of  colonization.  When  the 
population  began  to  swarm  and  the  competi- 
tion for  the  means  of  subsistence  became  sharp, 
large  bodies  were  collected,  and  sent  at  publie 
expense  into  some  favored  locality,  where  they 
were  provided  with  homes.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
less  inclined  to  the  excitements  of  politics  than 
was  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  religious  institutions  of  Carthage  were 
derived  from  Syria.  The  ceremonial  was  sen- 
suous and  revolting.  Astarte  and  Baal  were 
worshiped.  It  was  the  custom,  when  spring 
returned,  to  kindle  a  pyre,  and  to  send  up  an 
eagle  from  the  flame  towards  heaven.  This 
was  done  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  jiluvnix. 
The  (lame  was  the  god  Jloloch.  lie  it  wjis 
whi>  demanded  human  victims.  Children  were 
dearer  to  him  than  men;  and  the  tender  ones 
were  flung  by  hundreds  to  his  fiery  embrace. 
The  brief,  spasmodic  cry  of  infantile  anguish 
was  drowned  with  frantic  dances  and  wild 
songs   ejaculated    in    the    harsh    language    of 
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Syria;  while  the  clamor  of  the  taiubouriues  of 
barl)ari.stu  rose  above  the  moan  of  nature. 

The  Carthaginiaus  were  a  people  of  little 
enthusiasm  ;  mournful  in  demeanor,  rugged  in 
manners.  They  are  represented  as  a  covetous 
and  sensual  race ;  having  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture without  the  fire  of  heroism.  The  public 
ceremonies  at  Carthage  were  of  a  sort  to  shock 
the  sensibilities  of  a  refined  people.  It  was 
customary  in  times  of  calamity  to  drape  the 
walls  of  the  city  with  black  cloth.  When 
Agathocles  laid  siege  to  Carthage,  he  found 
the  statue  of  Baal  illumined  with  internal  fires, 
into  which  two  hundred  children  were  cast  as 
a  sacrifice.  Afterwards  three  hundred  of  the 
people  threw  themselves  into  the  same  horrid 
furnace  and  were  consumed.  When  the  city 
was  taken  by  Gelo,  he  ordered  that  human 
sacrifice  should  cease,  but  the  peoj)le  could  not 
be  deterred.  As  late  as  the  time  of  the  Punic 
wars  it  was  still  customary  to  apj)ea.se  the  be- 
nevolent deities  with  the  offering  of  human  life. 

Many  of  the  laws  and  usages  prevalent 
among  the  Carthaginians  might  be  cited  as  ex- 
amples of  harshness  and  singularity.  One 
statute  was  that  any  stranger  caught  trading 
with  Sardinia,  or  any  point  between  that 
island  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  should  be 
drowned.  The  Sardinians  were  forbi<lden,  un- 
der penalty  of  death,  to  cultivate  their  own 
lands.  The  tone  of  Carthage  toward  other 
nations  was  extremely  harsh.  At  the  close  of 
the  First  Punic  War,  Hanno  declared  that 
the  Romans  should  not  be  permitted  even  to 
•wash  their  hands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Carthage  first  became  embroiled  with  Rtjme 
by  an  attempt  to  possess  herself  of  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  For  a  long  time 
already  the  two  rival  cities  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Mediterranean  had  watched  each 
other  with  jealous  enmity.  Each  was  wary 
of  doing  a  deed  which  might  provoke  the  other 
or  give  advantage  in  the  approaching  struggle. 
The  invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus  had  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  the  Carthaginians  to  con- 
tinue their  conquests  in  Sicily ;  but  the  advan- 
tage was  counterbalanced  when  the  king  of 
the  Epirotes  abandoned  the  peninsula  and 
passed  over  into  the  island.  The  retiracy  of 
Pyrrhus  into  his  own  country  left  matters  very 


much  as  they  were  before ;  but  the  conduct  of 
Carthage  had  sliown  that  she  was  on  the  alert 
to  gratify  her  amiiilion  at  the  expense  of 
her  neighbors. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  between 
Rome  and  the  king  of  Epirus  certain  bands  of 
mercenaries  in  Sicily  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  disordered  state  of  afiaii-s  to  seize  the 
towns  of  Rhegium  and  Jlcssana,  situated  Oii 
opposite  sides  of  the  strait.  As  soon,  however, 
as  Pyrrhus  had  betaken  himself  to  distant 
parts  the  insurgents  who  held  Rhegium  were 
overthrown,  and  most  of  them  put  to  death; 
but  those  who  held  ^lessiina  were  not  so  easily 
suppressed.  Indeed,  the  Romans  had  no  rights 
on  that  side  of  the  channel,  and  the  Sicilians 
were  unable  to  dislodge  the  rebels.  The  latter 
called  themselves  Mamertines,  or  sons  of  Mars, 
and  they  justified  this  assumption  by  making 
war  upon  the  surrounding  districts,  wasting 
the  country  and  killing  the  inhabitants. 

At  length  their  ravages  provoked  the  anger 
of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who  went  against 
them  with  an  army,  defeated  them  in  battle, 
and  shut  them  up  in  Messana.  Here  they 
were  besieged  for  five  years.  At  last,  when 
they  were  brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation 
they  appealed  to  Rome  for  aid.  The  Senatf 
had  a  difficult  question  to  decide.  It  wak, 
known  that  if  the  appeal  should  be  refused 
the  Mamertines  would  apply  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians, and  that  Messana  would  be  given  into 
their  power.  On  the  other  hand,  Hiero  was 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  Six 
years  previously  he  had  aided  them  in  the 
reduction  of  Rhegium  and  for  the  same  reasons 
he  was  now  besieging  Messana.  All  consist- 
ency would  have  to  be  blown  to  the  winds 
before  the  Romans  could  now  take  the  part 
of  the  Mamertines  against  him.  But  Rome 
was  not  the  state  to  allow  so  slight  a  matter 
as  consistency  to  stand  between  her  and  the 
allurements  and  profits  of  war;  and  so,  though 
it  was  foreseen  that  a  conflict  with  Carthage 
would  be  inevitable,  the  appeal  of  the  Mamer- 
tines was  favorably  entertained,  and  an  affirm- 
ative vote  given  by  the  Senate.  The  command 
of  the  expedition  charged  with  the  liberation 
of  Messana  was  intrusted  to  Appius  Claudius, 
the  consul. 
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Before  the  Roman  army  could  be  brought 
•to  the  seat  of  war  the  movement  wsis  antici- 
pated by  the  Carthaginians.  Hiinno,  with  a 
large  force,  arrived  at  Messana,  and  induced 
the  Mamertines  to  make  peace  with  Hiero. 
He  was  then  himself  admitted  into  the  city, 
and  when  the  Roman  consul  arrived  on  the 
■other  side  of  the  strait  he  found  the  Sicilians 
as  much  at  peace  as  tliough  war  hatl  never 
raised  his  banner  in  the  island.  But  Appius 
Claudius  was  little  disposed  to  return  home 
empty-handed  from  a  campaign  which  had 
promised  such  great  results.  He  accordingly 
aent  an  ambassador  to  Messana,  and  persuaded 
the  JIamertines  to  expel  the  Carthaginians 
from  the  city.  The  latter  again  made  com- 
mon cause  with  Hiero,  and  Messana  was  a 
second  time  besieged.  Appius  Claudius,  man- 
aging to  elude  the  Carthaginian  fleet  which 
guarded  the  strait,  crossed  over  wilh  his  army 
into  Sicily  in  B.  C.  263.  The  event  is  note- 
worthy as  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  sol- 
diery of  Rome  trod  the  soil  of  a  foreign  state. 
The  Mamertines  in  Jfessana  were  at  once 
relieved ;  and  Appius  Claudius,  advancing  in 
the  direction  of  Syracuse,  inflicted  a  severe  de- 
feat on  Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians. 

In  the  following  year  Rome  sent  two  con- 
sular armies  into  Sicily.  The  towns  of  the 
island  deserted  the  Syracusan  cause  and  joined 
the  invaders.  For  the  time  it  appeared  that 
the  Romans  would  soon  be  in  possession  of  all 
Sicily.  It  now  became  apparent  to  Hiero  that 
iu  selecting  an  ally  he  had  made  a  great  mis- 
take by  giving  the  preference  to  Carthage. 
He  accordingly  made  peace  with  the  Romans, 
and  was  ever  afterwards  careful  not  to  incur 
their  dis])leasure. 

The  consular  forces  were  now  free  to  pros- 
ecute the  war  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  At 
this  time  the  stronghold  of  Carthage  in  Sicily 
wiLs  the  old  Greek  town  of  Agrigentum,  on  tlie 
southern  coa.st.  For  seven  months  tlii.s  city  was 
invested,  and  was  finally — though  not  without 
great  loss  to  the  besiegers — compelled  to  sur- 
render. The  result  was  the  entire  expulsion 
■of  the  Carthaginians  from  all  points  in  the 
island  except  Eryx  and  Panormus.  .So  great 
■was  the  success  achieved  by  her  arms  that  Itome 
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her  rival  from  the  island,  but  began  to  cherish 
the  ambition  of  adding  the  whole  to  her  domin- 
ions. It  was  the  first  impulse  of  that  tremen- 
dous lust  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  the 
world. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  mistress  of  Italy 
found  herself  confronted  with  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Though  the  Sicilian  cities  were  nearly 
all  in  her  power,  and  though  victory  after 
victory  declared  the  superiority  of  her  arms, 
yet  she  possessed  7io  fleet.  The  sea  belonged 
absolutely  to  her  rival.  Centuries  of  experi- 
ence, not  only  in  the  Mediterranean,  but 
among  the  breakers  of  the  Atlantic,  had  made 
the  Carthaginians  the  most  expert  and  cour- 
ageous seamen  in  the  world.  Rome,  on  the 
other  band,  had  gained  her  supremacy  on  the 
land.  Of  ships,  their  building  and  manage- 
ment, she  knew  nothing.  History  furnishes 
no  other  example  of  a  people  who  had  grown 
so  powerful,  wealthy,  and  aggressive,  who 
were  at  the  same  time  so  little  experienced  in 
the  affairs  of  the  sea.  Having  conquered  all 
Italy,  and  now  adding  Sicily  to  her  dominions, 
she  suddenly  awoke  to  find  her  coasts  in  every 
part  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  an  enemy 
whose  chief  renown  was  in  the  mastery  of  the 
deej).  As  fast  as  Rome  could  conquer  the 
Sicilian  seaports  they  were  assailed  from  the 
side  of  the  sea  by  the  powerful  sijuadrons  of 
Carthage,  sailing  wherever  they  would,  and 
doing  as  they  liked.  In  the  very  midst  of  her 
successes  in  Sicily  she  found  her  own  shores 
assailed,  and  her  seaboard  populations  kept  in 
constant  alarm  by  the  Carthaginian  galleys. 
She  saw  her  rival  making  good  that  threat 
which  said  that  no  Roman  should  dare  to  wash 
his  hands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  this  condition  of  afliiirs  Rome  had  the 
alternative  of  two  courses:  she  must  either 
stop  short  in  her  career  of  conquest,  and  sur- 
render a  portion  of  what  she  had  already 
gained,  or  else  she  must  build  fleets,  and  meet 
her  enemy  on  the  sea.  It  could  hardly  be 
doubtful  which  of  these  two  courses  she  would 
pursue.  The  race  of  Romulus  was  not  likely 
to  stop  short  in  the  career  upon  which  it  had 
entered.  The  liomans  would  build  a  fleet, 
defend  their  own  eoiusts  from  a.ssault,  meet  and 
overwhelm  the  foe  on  his  chosen  element. 
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Hitherto,  there  were  no  Roman  ships  larger 
than  the  trireme,  or  galley  of  three  banks  of 
oars.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  was  composed  of 
vessels  of  the  largest  bulk  then  known  to  the 
ship-carpenter's  art.  They  were  quiuqueremes 
or  galleys  of  five  benches,  ponderous  and  strong. 
Against  these  the  lighter  triremes  would  avail 
nothing  in  battle.  Meanwhile  Neptune,  not 
unmindful  of  the  sorrows  of  ^neas,  heaved 
up  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium  one  of  the  huge 
quinqueremes  of  Carthage.  There  lay  the 
wreck,  and  Rome  found  a  model.  Then  were 
the  dock-yards  enlarged ;  the  Roman  forests  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Apennines  fell  with  a  crash ; 
and  the  ominous  hulks  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  vessels  of  war  were  seen  in  outline 
against  the  western  horizon  of  Latium. 

In  B.  C.  260  the  first  Roman  fleet,  of  sev- 
enteen ships,  put  to  sea  under  command  of 
Cneius  Cornelius  Scipio.  The  squadron  was 
surprised  in  the  harbor  of  Lipara,  and  arma- 
ment, crew,  and  consul  were  captured  by  the 
Carthaginians.  Nothing  daunted,  the  other 
consul,  Caius  Duillius,  sailed  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  squadron,  and  met  the  enemy 
off  the  coast  of  Mylse.  Here  the  first  sea- 
battle  of  the  Romans  was  fought.  Knowing 
the  superior  tactics  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
aware  of  their  own  want  of  skill,  the  Romans 
invented  the  grappling -hook  and  boarding- 
bridge,  with  which  each  ship  was  supplied, 
and  by  which  it  was  to  be  lashed  to  the  en- 
emy's vessel,  side  by  side,  thus  converting  the 
double  deck  into  a  battle-field,  on  which  the 
!;errible  soldiers  of  Rome  could  do  their  work 
as  usual. 

Calmlj'  confident  of  victory,  and  unaware 
of  the  boarding-bridge  contrivance,  the  Car- 
thaginian ships  bore  down  swiftly  upon  the 
Roman  squadron,  but  were  suddenly  surprised, 
on  the  dropping  of  the  grappling-hooks,  to  find 
themselves  lashed  vessel  to  vessel,  and  their 
inveterate  foemen  pouring  over  the  sides.  The 
result  was  a  complete  victory  for  Duillius, 
who  returned  to  Latium  with  the  wrecks  of 
the  Carthaginian  armament,  and  was  granted 
a  triumph  in  honor  of  his  great  achievement. 
The  victory  was  commemorated  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  pillar  called  the  Columna  RnMrata ; 
for  it  was  decorated  with  the  beaks  (rostra)  of 


the  enemy's  ships.  Thus  by  a  single  heroic 
blow  was  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Carthag& 
shattered  and  disj)elled. 

But  the  struggle  was  by  no  means  decided. 
It  was  now  an  open  question  with  the  Romans 
whether  in  following  up  their  success,  they" 
would  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  or  limit  their 
present  operations  to  the  conquest  of  the  islands 
in  the  western  Mediterranean.  The  latter  plan 
was  adopted,  and  expeditions  were  at  once- 
fitted  out  against  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  An- 
other army  was  sent  against  Hamilcar,  who 
now  commanded  the  Carthaginian  forces  in 
Sicily.  All  of  these  movements  were  attended 
with  success.  The  first  two  islands  mentioned 
were  speedily  overrun,  and  Hamilcar  wa» 
driven  back  to  the  western  end  of  Sicily.  In 
B.  C.  2.57,  a  second  naval  victory  was  gained 
by  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Tyndaris. 

All  of  these  achievements  were  backed  up 
with  the  greatest  energy  by  the  Senate  and 
people.  New  levies  of  troops  were  ordered,  the 
fleet  was  enlarged,  and  preparations  made  on  an 
elaborate  scale  to  transfer  the  war  to  Afi-ica. 
The  command  was  given  to  the  two  consuls^ 
Marcus  Atilius  Regulus  and  Lucius  Man- 
Lius  VuLSO.  While  coasting  Sicily  on  the  south, 
off"  the  town  of  Ecnomus,  the  squadron  met 
the  Carthaginians,  commanded  by  Hamilcar 
and  Hanno.  The  latter  were  suj)erior  in  ships- 
and  men,  having,  according  to  Polybius,  three- 
hundred  and  fifty  vessels  carrying  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  soldiers ;  while  the  Roman 
force  was  reckoned  at  three  hundred  and  thirty^ 
ships  and  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men. 
Nevertheless,  the  Romans  gained  another  great 
victory.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  was  so  badly 
shattered  as  to  be  unable  longer  to  oppose  any- 
serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
fleet  toward  the  African  coast.  A  landing  was. 
efl'ected  near  the  town  of  Clypea,  and  there 
the  consuls  established  their  camp  and  base 
of  supplie.s. 

This  part  of  the  African  coast  was  populous 
and  wealthy.  It  was  a  favorite  neighborhood 
with  the  Carthaginian  nobility.  Here  they 
had  their  villas.  Here,  on  every  hand  were 
flourishing  towns  and  villages.  These  were- 
overrun  by  the  Romans  with  little  opposition, 
and  enormous  spoils  were  sent  home  to  Italy- 
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Carthage  itself  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
capture.  The  authorities  made  overtures  for 
peace,  and  the  same  might  have  been  con- 
cluded on  terms  especially  favorable  to  Rome ; 
but  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  consuls 
were  so  humiliating  to  the  Carthaginians  as  to 


the  resources  of  his  military  genius  to  those  of 
the  Carthaginian  commanders.  He  urged  upon 
his  colleagues  the  necessity  of  a  new  plan  of 
battle.  Hitherto  they  had  chosen  the  hill 
country,  thereby  sacrificing  the  advantage  of 
using  their  elephants  to  a  supposed  superiority 
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make  their  acceptance  impossible.  In  her  des- 
peration, Carthage  now  displayed  the  greatest 
energy.  New  levies  of  troops  were  made,  and  it 
was  determined  tn  (iiriit  the  Romans  to  the  last. 
At  this  juncture  the  l)esi(>gcd  city  was 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  the  Spar- 
tan general,  Xantiiippus,  who  at  once  added 


of  position.  Xaiithipjnis  now  induced  them 
to  leave  the  hills,  and  offer  battle  to  the 
enemy  in  the  open  plain.  Regulus  hesitated 
not  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  in  li.  C.  255, 
a  great  battle  was  fmii'-lit  in  which  Regulus 
was  taken  j)risoner  and  the  consular  army  dia- 
a.stn>uslv  defeated. 
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The  remnants  of  the  R«man  forces  were  gath- 
ered up  by  the  fleet,  and  borne  away  for  Italy ; 
but  off  the  Sicilian  coiust,  the  iS(iiui(lron  was 
overtaken  by  a  terrible  stonu,  and  tlie  shore 
for  miles  was  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  the 
armament  and  tlie  bodies  of  dead  men.  The 
whole  fortune  of  war  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
jreversed,  and  the  prospects  of  Rome  grew  dark 
to  the  horizon. 

It  was,  however,  in  crises  such  as  this  that 
the  splendid  recuperative  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans revealed  itself  most  strikingly.  In  the 
very  next  year  after  the  disasters  just  de- 
scribed, a  new  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
vessels  was  equipped  and  .sent  to  sea.  The 
squadron  bore  down  at  once  upon  the  coast  of 
Plcily,  and,  before  the  enemy  was  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  armament,  surprised  and  cap- 
tured the  stronghold  of  Panormus.  So  sig- 
nal was  this  success  that  the  expedition  was 
continued  to  Africa;  but  the  Carthaginians 
now  guarded  their  shores  with  such  vigilance 
that  the  Romans  were  unable  to  regain  a  foot- 
ing. The  fleet  returned  to  Italy,  but,  like  its 
unfortunate  predecessor,  was  caught  in  a  storm 
off  the  coast  of  Lucania,  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  vessels  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  shore. 
The  disaster  was  such  as  could  not  be  imme- 
diately repaired,  and  for  several  years  neither 
party  was  able  to  renew  the  conflict  with  the 
accustomed  energy.  All  Northern  Africa  and 
the  two  Sicilian  towns  of  Lilybreum  and  Dre- 
pana  were  held  by  the  Carthaginians,  while 
the  rest  of  the  island  and  all  of  her  own  do- 
minions remained  to  Rome. 

Carthage  was  the  fii-st  to  renew  the  contest. 
In  B.  C.  251,  Hamilcar  made  a  descent  on 
Sicily  with  a  large  army  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  elephants.  His  progress  was  not  much 
resisted  until  he  approached  Panormus,  wlien 
he  was  given  battle  and  completely  overthrown 
by  the  consul  Lucius  Metellus.  The  victory 
was  so  signal  as  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  Rome 
and  send  great  discouragement  to  Carthage. 
The  latter  again  offered  to  make  peace,  and  to 
this  end  sent  an  embassy  to  Italy.  Regulus 
was  taken  from  prison  and  made  one  of  the 
envoys  who  were  dispatched  to  Rome  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  and  an  exchange  of  prison- 
ers.    And  here  follows  that  celebrated  tradi- 


tion, coined  perhaps  by  the  Roman  poets,  which 
recounts  the  story  of  Regulus  as  ambassador  of 
Carthage  to  Rome.  The  Cartiia^'inians  bound 
him  by  an  oath  before  his  dc[)arture  either  to 
secure  a  peace  or  else  return  to  his  captivity. 
True  to  his  country,  he  refused  to  ])li'ad  for 
peace,  but  urged  the  Senate  to  continue  the 
war.  His  familj'  and  friends  besought  him  to 
break  his  ])ledge  and  remain  in  Rome,  but  he 
was  deaf  to  all  entreaties.  He  declared  that 
the  Carthaginians  would  soon  be  exhausted ; 
that  no  exchange  of  i)risoncrs  .-ihould  be  made; 
that  his  own  life  was  now  nothing  since  he  was 
legallj'  dead,  being  a  prisoner;  that  the  enemy 
had  already  administered  to  him  a  .slow  poison 
which  would  soon  end  his  days;  and  that  he 
would  keep  the  faith  of  a  Roman  by  returning 
to  i)rison.  He  accordingly  quitted  Rome  and 
went  back  to  the  Carthaginians,  by  whom  he 
was  cruelly  put  to  death.  True  or  false,  the 
story  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  annals  of 
heroism,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. — 
The  embassy  came  to  nought,  and  the  war  was 
continued. 

Rome  now  bent  all  her  energies  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily.  As 
already  said,  the  fortress  of  Lilybanim,  in  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island,  was  still  held 
by  the  enemy.  A  siege  of  this  stronghold  was 
begun,  and  continued  for  ten  years.  The  works 
were  built  on  a  promontory,  and  had  been  ren- 
dered well-nigh  impregnable.  The  assaults  of 
the  Romans  proved  of  no  avail.  Meanwhile  a 
consular  army,  commanded  by  Puhlius  Clau- 
dius Pulcher,  was  sent  into  Sicily  to  operate 
against  Drepana.  Before  this  town  a  great 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
disastrously  defeated,  losing  eight  thousand  in 
killed  and  twenty  thousand  prisoners.  So  sig- 
nal was  the  overthrow  that  Rome  was  for  a 
season  thrown  into  consternation.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  other  consul,  Lucius  Junius 
PuLi>us,  was  conducting  a  fleet  of  eight  hun- 
dred transports  along  the  coast  of  Sicily,  on 
his  way  to  supply  the  army  before  Lilybseum, 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  and  lost 
his  fleet  to  a  ship ;  not  a  single  transport  was 
saved  from  the  sea. 

These  continued  losses  and  defeats  affected 
somewhat  even  the  iron  purpose  of  Rome.    She 
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had  now  lost  four  great  armaments  and  one- 
sixth  of  her  fighting  poj)ulation.  The  Sicilian 
fortresses  still  held  out  as  stoutly  as  ever.  The 
enormous  spoils  of  her  first  campaigns  in  Sicily 
and  Africa  could  hardly  compensate  for  the 
destruction  with  which  she  had  subsequently 
been  visited.     Fifteen   years  of  war  had  not 


rLC.\R  Barcas.  He  was  made  SufTete  in  B.  C. 
247,  and  remained  in  command  for  six  years. 
During  this  time  he  conducted  the  war  with 
the  greatest  ability.  In  Sicily  he  seized  Mount 
Herote,  which  commanded  the  town  of  Panor- 
mus,  and  was  able  to  threaten  the  Romans  in 
their  stronghold.     In  like  manner  he  secured 
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materially  augmented  lur  territory.  The  in- 
dustries of  Italy  were  jiaralyzed.  The  peoi)le 
became  sullen  and  gloomy.  The  warlike  spirit 
subsided,  and  for  the  next  six  years  the  mili- 
tary (iperatinns  of  tli(>  Ronuuis  were  limited  to 
the  blockade  of  Lilykeum  and  Drcpana. 

At  the  same  time  that  discouragement  was 
thus  prevailing  in  Rome,  the  fortunes  of  Car- 
thage were  revived  by  her  great  general,  11am- 


Mount  Eryx,  overlooking  Drepana,  and  for 
two  years  menaced  that  fortrci^s  of  the  enemy. 
Against  every  coa-st  where  the  Romans  had  an 
interest  he  directed  his  expeditions,  and  even 
the  ,<hores  of  Latium  trembled  at  his  approach. 
In  the  mean  time  the  maritime  power  of 
the  Romans  ha<l  declined,  and  the  squadrons 
of  Carthago  sailed  everywhere  at  will.  In  this 
ebb  of  her  fortune  and  fame  Rome  suddenly 
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aroused  herself,  and  built  a  new  fleet  of  two 
hundred  ships.  The  command  was  given  to 
the  consul  Caius  Lutatius  CAxri.us,  who  at 
once  made  a  descent  on  Sicily.  The  Cartha- 
ginians had  now  grown  careless  with  confidence. 
Their  fleets  were  scattered  abroad  on  maraud- 
ing and  mercantile  expeditions.  The  army  in 
Sicily  was  thus  left  without  proper  support. 
Catulus  found  time  and  opportunity  to  land 
his  forces,  and  to  drill  them  carefully  for  the 
approaching  conflict.  Drepana  was  again  block- 
aded before  Hamilcar  was  able  to  intercept  the 
movement. 

But  it  was  now  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
In  a  short  time  (B.  C  241)  the  two  fleets 
met  off"  the  jEgatian  islands,  and  a  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  victory  declared  for 
Borne.  Carthage  again  found  herself  deprived 
of  her  supremacy  over  the  sea.  The  effect  of 
the  naval  defeat  was  to  deprive  the  blockaded 
armies  at  Lilybfeum  and  Drepana  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  to  compel  a  surren- 
der. Hamilcar  was  granted  honorable  terms 
and  permitted  to  caiTy  his  arms  and  ensigns 
to  Carthage ;  but  it  was  evident  that  he  would 
not  for  the  present  be  enabled  to  renew  the 
contest. 

The  Carthaginians  were  virtually  exhausted. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  was  broken  by  the 
recent  defeats.  The  mercenaries  who  composed 
the  army  were  sullen  and  discontented.  It 
was  determined  by  the  Carthaginian  council 
to  renew  the  negotiations  for  peace,  and  to  this 
end  Hamilcar  was  authorized  to  treat  with 
Catulus.  The  Roman  consul  was  anxious  to 
signalize  his  term  of  service  by  bringing  to  an 
end  a  war  which  had  continued  for  twenty-four 
years.  The  conditions  were  soon  agreed  upon, 
and  peace  was  concluded  on  terms  which  were 
in  general  favorable  to  the  Romans.  It  was 
stipulated  that  Carthage  should  evacuate  Sicily 
and  recognize  Hiero  as  king  of  Syracuse  ;  tliat 
she  should  restore  all  her  prisoners  without 
ransom  and  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  three 
thousand  two  hundred  talents.  Thus  closed 
the  First  Punic  War  with  an  enlargement 
of  the  resources  of  Rome  at  the  expense  of 
her  rival. 

The  two  great  nations  that  had  thus  grap- 
pled  with   each   other  in  deadly   conflict   for 


nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  now  entered 
upon  a  period  of  peace  of  twenty-three  years' 
duration.  But  the  benefits  of  such  a  period 
were,  iu  the  case  of  Carthage,  overcome  by 
the  internal  commotions  of  the  state.  These 
troubles  were  partly  civil  and  partly  military. 
About  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  war  the 
African  dependencies  of  the  Carthaginians 
revolted ;  and  when  the  mercenaries,  who  for 
the  most  part  composed  the  army  of  Hamilcar, 
returned  from  Sicily,  they  mutinied  for  want 
of  pay.  These  mutineers  and  the  insurgents 
of  the  African  provinces  made  common  cause 
against  the  government.  The  rebellion  made 
great  headway,  and  at  one  time  all  the  Libyan 
towns  except  Carthage  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  mutineers.  It  required  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  Hamilcar  and  three  years  of  war  to 
suppress  the  insurrection.  The  revolt  was  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  vicious  military  system 
of  the  Carthaginians,  which,  instead  of  organ- 
izing a  native  soldiery,  interested  by  family 
and  patriotic  ties  in  the  honor  and  success  of 
the  state,  substituted  a  horde  of  mercenaries, 
gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  inter- 
ested in  nothing  except  being  paid  and  not 
being  killed. 

Rome  employed  the  interval  to  better  ad- 
vantage. Husbanding  her  resources  and  gov- 
erning the  allied  states  with  lenient  sway,  she 
grew  stronger  year  by  year.  She  knew,  as 
well  as  Carthage,  that  the  treaty  of  B.  C.  241 
would  ultimately  be  broken,  and  that  another 
war  more  sanguinary  than  the  last  would  be 
the  result.  To  prepare  for  the  inevitable 
struggle  and  to  stand  ever  on  guard  against 
any  possible  advantage  of  the  rival  power 
became  the  policy  of  both  the  states  while 
breathing  from  one  fight  and  waiting  for 
the  next. 

From  this  period  in  the  history  of  Rome  is 
dated  the  beginning  of  her  Provincial  System. 
The  same  began  incidentally  with  the  conquest 
of  Sardinia,  in  B.  C.  227.  This  island  had 
been  a  dependency  of  Carthage,  but  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  late  war  to  throw  off  the 
yoke.  After  peace  was  declared  Carthage 
made  an  attempt  to  reassert  her  supremacy, 
but  was  met  by  Rome,  who  presumed  to  regard 
such  a  step  as  a  threat  of  war.     She  accord- 
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ingly  interdicted  her  rival  from  interference 
in  Sardinian  atfairs  and  compelled  a  surrender 
■of  the  island  to  herself.  She  also  obliged 
■Carthage  to  pay  one  thousand  two  hundred 
talents  as  the  cost  of  this  supposed  menace  to 
Eoman  domination.  Tlie  island  of  Coi-sica 
■tt'iis  given  up  along  with  Sai'dinia,  and  both 
•were  organized  under  one  government  as  a 
province  of  Rome.  A  system  of  taxation  was 
■devised,  ami  a  governor,  called  a  praetor,  was 
appointed  to  execute  the  laws,  maintain  order, 
and  collect  the  revenues.  In  the  same  year 
Sicily,  which  since  the  close  of  the  war  had 
been  subject  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror,  was 
organized  as  the  second  Roman  province.  Such 
■were  the  beginnings  of  that  vast  system  of 
provincial  government  by  which  for  several 
centuries  a  large  part  of  the  world  was  held  in 
subjection  to  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome. 

Having  thus  obtained  control  of  the  prin- 
■cipal  ]Mediterranean  islands,  and  having  no 
longer  cause  to  fear  the  loss  of  their  supremacy 
at  sea,  the  Romans  began  to  look  abroad  for  a 
further  extension  of  their  dominions.  An  ex- 
■cellent  occasion  of  war  was  soon  found  with 
the  people  of  Illyria.  The  tribes  of  this  coun- 
try had  made  tlie  useful  but  not  very  proper 
discovery  that  piracy  yields  a  readier  rev- 
enue than  vulgar  industry  in  the  field  and 
shop.  The  Illyrian  coast  was  peculiarly  favor- 
able, from  its  innumerable  inlets  and  hiding- 
places,  for  the  work  of  buecaneei-s,  and  the 
craft  of  these  marauders  swarmed  in  all  the 
upper  Adriatic.  Many  times  they  ravaged 
the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  always  taking  care 
to  escape  before  the  legions  could  be  brought 
against  them.  Rome  now  found  time  to  s(juarc 
the  account  with  the  pirates,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  advance  ter  territorial  interests  beyond 
the  Adriatic. 

In  this  work  she  proceeded  witli  hir  usual 
circumspection.  At  the  time  referred  to  Illyria 
was  ruU'd  by  Qii|':kn  Tel'ta,  who  was  engaged 
in  a  broil  with  Demetrius  of  Corcyra,  who  was 
her  subject.  To  him  the  Romans  oflcrod  their 
aswistnnco  on  c(Vi<lition  that  the  island  should 
be  added  to  the  Republic.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, an<I  not  only  Corcyra,  but  Epidamnus 
and  ApoUonia,  following  her  example,  were 
added  to  the  dominions  of  Rome. 


It  was  at  this  time  that  inter-state  relations 
began  to  be  established  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Greeks.  The  Grecian  states,  espe- 
cially in  the  western  parts  of  the  country, 
sympathized  with  the  Italian  Republic  because 
slic  suppressed  violence  and  estal)lished  order 
in  ail  her  borders,  but  more  particularly  be- 
cause the  Romans  were  of  the  same  race  with 
themselves,  having  like  traditions  and  relig- 
ions, and  perhaps  a  common  ancestry.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  delight  that  in  B.  C.  228  the 
Greeks  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Roman  people 
to  participate  in  the  Isthmian  games.  The 
Athenians  hailed  the  people  of  the  West  as 
kinsmen  and  heroes,  and  gave  them  the  free- 
dom of  their  city.  By  a  special  act,  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  to  which  none  but 
Greeks  had  ever  before  been  admitted,  were 
opened  to  candidates  of  the  Roman  race. 
Thus  by  degrees  was  the  influence  of  the  Re- 
public extended  over  the  dissolving  fragments 
of  Grecian  greatness. 

Until  the  present  time  no  effort  had  been 
made  to  extend  the  dominion  of  Rome  on  the 
north.  The  upper  boundary  of  Etruria  and 
Umbria  had  continued  to  be  the  territorial 
limit  of  the  Republic.  The  great  valley  of 
the  Po  and  the  ridges  of  the  northern  Apen- 
nines were  still  possessed  by  the  Gauls.  These 
people,  especially  the  Boii  and  the  Scnones, 
were  engaged  in  almost  constant  war  with  the 
tribes  on  the  north  and  west.  It  was  this  cir- 
cumstance, no  doubt,  which  had  prevented  the 
Gauls,  at  those  times  when  Rome  seemed  to 
be  under  the  foot  of  the  Carthaginians,  from 
again  pouring  down  and  devastating  the  fruit- 
ful regions  of  Central  Italy. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  Gauls  became 
suHii'iently  consolidated  to  undertake  again 
what  liud  been  so  successfully  accomplished  in 
the  da3's  of  Marcus  Manlius.  Nor  was  such 
a  movement  to  be  regarded  with  contempt, 
even  by  tiie  Senate  and  people  of  Rome.  It 
was  believed  that  the  Trans-al])ine  tribes  would 
pour  tiirough  the  mountain  )>a.-ises  and  swell 
the  deluge  which  was  to  roll  over  Italy.  A 
great  army  of  Boian  and  Senonian  Gauls, 
augiiieiitcd  by  large  bodies  of  their  bretliren 
from  beyond  the  Alps,  was  organized  for  the 
expedition,  and   Rome,  whose   iron  jaws  had 
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muuched  the  bones  of  the  Carthaginians,  trem- 
bled at  the  name  of  the  Gaul.  Even  the  gods 
of  the  city  were  excited  and  sent  forth  omens 
and  portents.  The  Capitol  was  struck  with 
lightning,  and  the  Sibylline  books  were  found 
to  contain  the  following  proi^hecy:  "Beware 
of  the  Gauls,  when  the  lightning  strikes  the 
Capitol."  Another  tradition  of  the  augurs 
said  tiiat  the  Roman  Forum  should  one  day  be 
occupied  by  the  Gauls  and  the  Greeks.  Tlien 
came  the  priests,  and  said  that  the  prophecy 
might  be  averted  if  two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls 
should  be  buried  alive  in  the  Forum.  So  Su- 
perstition lifted  her  horrid  spade,  and  Rome, 
who  had  conquered  Italy  and  faced  Hamilear's 
elephants,  felt  relieved  when  four  innocent 
human  beings  were  entombed  alive  in  licr 
public  square. 

Nevertheless  the  Republic — so  wise  does 
human  reason  grow,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  priest — failed  not  to  pvej)are  what  human 
agencies  soever  she  could,  to  meet  and  repel 
the  northern  invadei-s.  New  legions  were  en- 
rolled and  sent  to  the  front.  Every  city  was 
required  to  accumulate  supplies  and  put  itself 
in  a  position  of  defense.  And  then,  when  all 
her  preparations  were  complete,  crafty  Rome 
sent  emissaries  among  the  Cenomani  and  Ve- 
neti,  advising  those  nations,  as  soon  as  the 
Gauls  should  begin  the  invasion  of  Italy,  to 
fall  upon  their  rear  and  despoil  their  country. 

The  Roman  army  of  defense  was  stationed 
at  Ariminum,  from  which  direction  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  attack  of  the  Gauls  would  be 
made.  The  allied  states  joined  {heir  contin- 
gents, and  made  common  cause  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  homes.  The  Gauls,  however, 
disappointed  the  expectation  of  the  Roman 
consul,  and,  moving  to  the  west,  advanced  on 
Rome  by  an  undefended  highway.  While 
making  the  advance,  they  fell  in  with  the 
reserves,  who  were  on  their  way  to  join  the 
army  at  Ariminum,  and  inflicted  on  them  a 
severe  defeat.  The  surrounding  districts  were 
then  pillaged;  but  the  barbarians,  now  laden 
with  spoils,  concluded  to  make  good  what  was 
already  gained  by  carrying  away  their  plunder 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  consul  ATiLros  Regulus,  commanding  at 
the  north,  was  hard  on  their  track ;    and  the 


other  consul,  having  landed  at  Pisa,  with  his 
army  recently  from  Sardinia,  intercepted  the 
enemy's  retreat.  The  (nulls  were  thus  hemmed 
between  the  two  consular  armies,  and  in  a  de- 
cisive battle  at  Telamox,  were  utterly  routed, 
and  dispersed. 

Meanwliile,  in  B.  C.  232,  the  question  of 
the  distribution  of  public  lands  was  again  agi- 
tated, and  led  to  the  adojjtiou  of  a  new  agra- 
rian law.  After  the  previous  victory  gained 
over  the  Gauls  at  the  Vadimonian  lake,  a 
large  jwrtiou  of  the  ac/rr  piiblicns  in  Northern 
Italy  had  remained  unoccupied.  To  preserve 
the  quiet  of  these  regions  the  Romans  had 
planted  on  the  frontier  the  two  important  col- 
onies of  Sena  and  Ariminum.  In  the  year 
above  mentioned,  the  tribune  Caius  Fi.amin- 
ii"s  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  by  which  these 
public  lands  of  the  North  were  di.stributed 
among  the  veterans  of  the  army  and  the  poorer 
cla.sses  of  citizens.  The  Senate,  although  that 
body  had  not  for  a  long  time  claimed  the 
right  of  annulling  an  act  of  the  people,  vio- 
lently oj)posed  the  adoption  of  the  statute  pro- 
posed by  Flaminius;  but  the  measure  was 
carried,  and  the  public  domain  opened  to  the 
occuj)ation  of  colonists.  The  same  tribune 
then  signalized  his  administration  by  the  con- 
struction, as  far  as  Ariminum,  of  the  great 
military  road  known  as  the  Flaminfan  Way. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Romans, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Gauls,  would  for- 
bear to  press  their  advantage  by  extending  the 
dominions  of  tlie  Republic  in  the  direction  of 
the  Alps.  In  B.  C.  222,  a  successful  cam- 
paign, conducted  by  the  consul  ^Iarcus  Clau- 
DTUS  jNIarcellus,  was  made  against  the  Insu- 
bres,  and  their  capital,  Mediolanum,  was  taken. 
Expeditions  were  then  made  in  different  direc- 
tions, until  the  whole  valley  of  the  Po  was 
overrun,  and  the  territorial  limit  of  Rome 
carried  completely  around  the  vast  region  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  To  secure  these  great  con- 
quests the  two  additional  colonies  of  Placentia 
and  Cremona  were  established,  and  occupied 
by  settlers  from  the  capital. 

While  these  movements  were  taking  place 
in  Italy,  Demetrius,  by  whose  instrumentality 
the  Romans  had  secured  their  foothold  on  the 
Illyrian    coast,    renounced    his    alliance    with 
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them,  and  went  over  to  Antigonus  of  Mace- 
donia. Believing  that  the  struggle  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  must  soon  be  renewed,  he 
sought  to  secure  his  own  interests  by  entering 
into  friendship  with  a  new  master.  To  signal- 
ize his  defection,  lie  organized  a  fleet,  put  to 
sea,  and  began  in  the  character  of  a  pirate  to 
prey  upon  the  commerce  of  Rome  and  her 
allies;  but  he  had  mistaken  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  The  consul  Lucius 
.^MiLius  Paullus  was  sent  against  him,  and 
Demetrius  was  glad  to  escape  with  his  life. 
Fleeing  into  Macedonia,  he  endeavored  to  per- 
suade the  young  king  Philip  to  declare  war 
against  the  Romans ;  but  that  discreet  mon- 
arch was  wary  of  such  an  antagonist,  and  De- 
metrius found  opportunity  to  repent  in  exile. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  the  smoul- 
dering enmity  between  Carthage  and  Rome  was 
destined  again  to  break  forth  in  the  flames  of 
war.  The  Carthaginians  had  in  the  mean  time 
succeeded  in  reducing  their  mercenaries  to  obe- 
dience, and  in  restoring  order  in  the  depend- 
encies. The  civil  conditinn  of  the  state,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  happy.  There  had  been 
a  division  of  parties,  which  had  destroyed  the 
political  unity  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  old  Carthaginian  aristoc- 
racy, claiming,  as  such  bodies  always  do,  the 
exclusive  privileges  which  they  had  inherited, 
refusing  to  recognize  the  principles  of  progress 
and  the  natural  growth  of  the  state,  had  ar- 
rayed themselves,  under  the  leadership  of 
Hanno,  against  the  jiarty  of  the  jieople  led  by 
the  great  .soldier,  Hamilcar  Barcas.  The  bale- 
ful influence  of  this  division  was  manifested  in 
the  factious  opposition  of  the  Senate  to  tlie  war 
measures  of  the  generals  in  the  field.  The  lat- 
ter were  fre<|uently  thwarted  in  their  move- 
ments and  plans  by  tlie  refusal  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party  to  support  them  with  men  and 
means.  This  opjjosition  of  the  civil  authorities 
of  Carthage  to  the  proceedings  of  the  party  of 
war  had  been  felt  disa.«trously  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  first  struggle  of  Carthage  with  Rome, 
and  was  now  destined  to  distract  the  state  in  a 
still  more  alarming  degree. 

It  was  undi-r  tlie  iiiHuencc  of  these  disturb- 
ing political  conditions  that  the  veteran  Ham- 
ilcar, after  the  suppression  of  the  mutineers' 


rebellion,  gladly  retired  from  Carthage,  and 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Spain.  This  coun- 
try now  offered  the  finest  possible  field  for  mil- 
itary adventure.  The  possession  of  Hispania 
indeed  had  become  almost  essential  to  the 
Western  nations.  The  gold  mines  of  the 
East — notably  those  of  Asia  Minor — as  well  as 
the  silver  mines  of  Greece  and  of  other  coun- 
tries, were  well-nigh  exhausted.  In  both  of 
these  great  resources  of  wealth,  the  Spanish 
peninsula  was  especially  rich.  Her  stores  of 
gold  and  silver  surpassed  those  of  all  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  combined.  The  country,  more- 
over, was  beautiful  and  varied  in  climate  and 
product,  and  the  people  were  among  the  most 
brave  and  hardy  of  the  West. 

For  nine  years  (B.  C.  236-228)  Hamilcar 
waged  successful  war  iu  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula.  In  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try between  the  Ebro  and  the  strait  the  au- 
thority of  Carthage  was  thoroughly  established. 
But  iu  the  midst  of  these  successes  Hamilcar 
was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  command  was 
devolved  upon  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal. 
The  latter  was  also  an  able  and  prudent  gen- 
eral, who  maintained  and  promoted  the  cause 
of  his  country,  both  at  home  and  in  Spain. 

The  Romans  now  became  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  the  Carthaginian  arms  to  the  north, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  extension 
of  the  power  of  her  rival  declared  themselves 
to  be  the  protectors  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the 
Sjianish  peninsula,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Med- 
iterranean islands.  An  alliance  was  made  with 
the  towns  of  Saguntum  and  Emporia;,  and 
Carthage  was  notified  that  any  aggression  on 
the  countries  north  of  the  river  Ebro  would 
be  resented  as  an  act  of  hostility  done  to  the 
allies  of  the  Roman  jieople.  Hasdrubal  was 
obliged  to  assent  to  this  declaration  of  policy. 

Hamilcar  Barcas  left  to  his  country  and  the 
world  a  son  greater  than  himself  This  was 
Ha.vnibai,,  to  whom  any  historians  other  than 
liis  enemies  would  have  conceded  the  title  of 
Girnt.  From  his  voiitli  he  had  been  schooled 
in  the  discipline  of  the  camp.  At  the  age  of 
nine  he  was  taken  by  his  father — then  about 
to  depart  for  Spain— to  an  altar  in  Carthage, 
and  there  made  to  swear  eternal  enmity  to  the 
Romans.    He  afterwards  accompanied  his  father 
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in  the  Spanish  wai-s;  and  when,  in  B.  C.  221, 
Ha^sdrubal  was  assasj^iuatcd,  he  was  called  to 
the  chief  ctnumaud  of  the  Carthaginian  army. 
He  was  now  in  hb  twenty-ninth  year,  and  was 
the  idol  of  the  soldiers.  It  was  his  preference 
to  begin  at  once  a  war  with  Home,  while  that 
power  was  still  engaged  witli  the  Gauls  and 
Illyriaus;  but  the  still  uii.settled  condition  of 
Spain  and  Africa  forbade,  and  two  years 
elapsed  before  a  sufficient  degree  of  security 
had  been  reached  to  permit  him  to  pursue  his 


to  send  an  embassy  to  Carthage.  The  author- 
ities of  that  city  were  rccjuired  to  disavow  the 
work  of  Hannibal,  and  to  give  him  up  as  a 
pledge  that  there  should  be  no  further  aggres- 
sion either  in  Sj)ain  or  elsewliere.  A  long  de- 
bate ensued.  The  Carthaginian  Senate,  al- 
though the  party  of  Ilanno  was  still  powerful 
in  that  body,  was  little  disposed  to  surrender 
the  son  of  Hamilcar  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  Roman  prison-keeper.  At  last  Quintus  Fa- 
bius,  who  was  the  chief  oracle  of  the  embassy, 


QUINTUS  FABIUS  DECLARING  WAR  TO  THE  CARTHAGINIAN  SENATE. 


purpose.  In  the  spring  of  B.  C.  219,  how- 
ever, he  proceeded  to  Saguntum,  which,  under 
the  rather  flimsy  pretext  of  being  originally  a 
Greek  town,  had  claimed  the  protection  of 
Rome.  The  Roman  Senate  sent  a  warning  to 
Hannibal  to  stand  off  and  leave  the  Sagun- 
tines  in  peace ;  but  the  young  general  was  hy 
no  means  to  be  deterred.  He  proceeded 
against  the  town,  began  a  siege,  pressed  it 
with  great  vigor  for  eight  months,  and  com- 
pelled the  place  to  surrender. 

Rome,  now  thoroughly  aroused,  made  haste 


gathered  up  his  cloak,  and  said:  "Ye  men  of 
Carthage,  here  in  this  toga  I  carry  peace  and 
war;  which  do  you  choose ? "  "  Whichever  you 
will,"  wa-s  the  answer.  "Then,"  said  Fabius, 
dropping  the  folds  of  his  toga,  "  we  pour  out 
war  upon  you."  "  And  we  accept  it,"  was  the 
reply. — And  thus  began  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable conflicts  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
ancient  world. 

In  the  mean  time  the  city  of  New  Carthage ' 
had  been  founded  as  the  capital  of  the  Cartha- 

'  The  modern  Cartagena. 
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ginian  dominions  in  Europe.  Thither  repaired 
Hannibal,  as  soon  as  he  had  brought  the  siege 
of  Saguntum  to  a  successful  couclusion,  and 
there  began  to  prepare  for  the  now  iiumiueut 
struggle  with  Rome.  It  was  his  purpose  to 
adopt  no  half-way  measures,  but  to  make  his 
enemy  at  once  feel  the  blow  by  carrying  the 
war  into  Italy. 

All  things  considered,  the  general  advan- 
tages were  in  favor  of  the  Romans.  Through- 
out Italy  there  was  peace.  Liberal  concessions 
to  the  commons  in  the  way  of  agrarian  laws 
and  many  extensions  of  popular  rights  had  re- 
moved the  causes  of  discontent,  and  the  system 
of  mutual  checks  established  in  the  govern- 
ment prevented  a  recurrence  of  the  ancient  dis- 
orders. The  Roman  army  was  composed  largely 
of  citizens  in  whom  the  old  instincts  of  patriot- 
ism still  prevailed  over  mercenary  motives ; 
and  of  those  who  had  been  recruited  from  the 
allied  states,  the  most  were  loyal  subjects  of 
the  Roj)ublic.  The  Roman  treasury  was  well 
filled,  and  the  revenues  were  managed  with 
economy  and  prudence.  In  Carthage  the  con- 
dition of  aHairs  was  less  auspicious.  The  pop- 
ular or  war  party  was  now  in  the  ascendant, 
but  the  conservatives,  under  the  lead  of  Hanno, 
•were  still  a  powerful  faction  in  the  state.  The 
Carthaginian  army  was  composed  mostly  of 
mercenaries,  whose  patriotism  extended  no  fur- 
ther than  pay  and  booty.  The  treasury  had 
been  bankrupted  by  the  first  war  with  Rome 
and  the  waste  and  ruin  attendant  upon  the 
mutineers'  rebellion.  Of  late,  however,  the 
resources  of  the  government  had  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  yield  of  the  Spanish  mines,  so 
that  in  resources  wherewith  to  conduct  a  Ions 
war  the  two  powers  were  not  unequally  matched. 

The  impetuous  Haniiil)al  was  not  disposed 
to  leave  every  thing  to  the  naked  contest  of 
armies.  He  zealously  sought  to  strengthen 
himself  by  frieii<lly  alliances.  Negotiations 
were  opened  with  young  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  with  the  Cwilpine  Gauls,  and  both  were 
urged  to  make  common  cause  against  her  who 
had  either  been  or  would  be  a  common  enemy. 
The  Roman  colonies  recently  established  among 
the  Gauls  fur:iislie<l  good  ground  for  discon- 
tent, and  Hannibal  was  not  without  hopes 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  North  could  be  won 


over  to  his  cause,  and  their  country  made  a 
base  of  operations  against  Italy.  Nor  was  it 
beyond  his  expectations  that  the  Latin  towns 
and  several  of  the  Italian  states,  reviving  the 
antagonisms  of  the  past,  might  be  induced  to 
revolt  against  the  power  which  had  so  long 
controlled  them. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  year  B.  C.  218, 
the  Carthaginian  was  ready  to  begin  his  Italian 
campaign.  His  army  consisted  of  ninety  thou- 
sand foot,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  thirty- 
seven  elephants.  The  leader  chose  to  make 
his  way  into  Europe  by  way  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  He  accordingly  crossed  the  river 
Ebro,  and  entered  upon  his  invasion.  In  the 
country  below  the  Pyrenees  he  met  with  seri- 
ous opposition,  and  nearly  a  fourth  of  his 
forces  were  wasted  in  battle  before  he  reached 
the  mountain  passes.  Before  leaving  Spain  he 
left  his  brother,  Hasdrubal,  with  ten  thousand 
men,  to  hold  the  conquered  territory,  and  with 
the  remainder  pressed  on  to  the  Rhone.  Here 
the  Gauls  had  mustered  an  army  to  prevent 
his  passage;  but  he  performed  a  flank  move- 
nlent,  crossed  the  river  at  another  point,  and 
easily  routed  the  barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time  there  was  at  Rome  no 
spirit  commensurate  with  the  occasion.  The 
peril  was  not  regarded  as  imminent.  The 
consuls  were  apparently  ignorant  of  Hanni- 
bal's plans,  and  the  preparations  made  were 
altogether  inadequate,  as  well  as  misdirected. 
One  of  the  consular  armies,  commanded  by 
Tiberius  Sempkonius  Longus,  was  sent  into 
Sicily,  with  the  ulterior  object  of  crossing  into 
Africa.  The  other  force,  led  by  Publius  Cor- 
nelius SciPio,  was  dispatched  to  Spain  under 
the  belief  that  Hannibal  was  still  in  that 
countr_v.  On  arriving  at  his  destination  Scipio 
learned  that  his  antagonist  was  alrea<ly  beyond 
the  Pyrenees.  Following  in  his  track  the  con- 
sul reached  the  Rhone,  and  there  learned  that 
Hannibal  was  on  his  way  to  Rome!  Scipio 
then  sent  the  larger  i)art  of  his  army  back  to 
Spain  under  his  brother  Cneius,  and  with  the  [ 
remain<ler  embarked  fiir  Rome.  On  reaching 
home  he  jiroceeded  into  Northern  Italy,  where, 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  to  be  gathered  en 
roiitf,  and  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  proposed  to 
meet  the  enemy. 
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While  these  preparations  were  making  on 
the  side  of  the  Koiuaus,  Ilauiiibal  was  steadily 
though  not  without  jrrcat  dilficulty,  advancing 
to  his  purpose.  After  tlie  passage  of  the 
Rhone,  he  proceeded  to  the  Isere,  and  ascended 
this  stream  to  the  foot  of  the  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard. From  this  point  he  commenced  the 
passage  of  the  Alps.  The  native  tribes  of  this 
region  attacked  him  with  great  audacity,  and 
many  of  his  troops  were  cut  off.  JIauy  more 
perished  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  mountain 
passes.  Most  of  the  elephants  pitched  from 
the  precipices,  and  went  down  roaring  into 
fathomless  chasms — a  scene  without  a  parallel 
in  historj-.  At  last  the  survivors  emerged 
in  the  valley  of  the  Duria,  and  soon  found 
themselves  on  the  sunn}-  plains  of  Cisali>ine 
Gaul.  The  Carthaginians  were  reduced  one- 
half  in  numbers,  and  the  rest  were  chilled  and 
exhausted.  A  few  days'  rest,  however,  brought 
the  veterans  again  into  condition  for  battle, 
and  Hannibal  signalized  his  first  week  in  Italy 
by  the  capture  of  the  capital  of  the  Taurin- 
ians — the  modern  Turin.  So  decisive  and  en- 
ergetic were  his  blows  that  the  other  Gaulish 
tribes  took  counsel  of  discretion  and  sent  in 
their  submission  to  the  invader. 

Meanwhile  the  consul  Seipio  gathered  what 
forces  he  could  from  the  colonies  of  Placeutia 
and  Cremona,  and  with  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  character  of  his  antagonist,  advanced  to 
meet  him.  The  Roman  march  was  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po  as  far  as  the  Ticinus,  where 
the  consul  encountered  a  part  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian array,  and  was  severely  handled.  He 
was  himself  badly  wounded  and  compelled  to 
save  his  army  by  a  retreat  to  Placentia.  Here 
on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia  he  made  a  stand, 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  Scmpronius  from 
Sicily.  The  latter  had  already  been  ordered 
to  return  to  Italy,  and  his  troops  had  been 
embarked  for  Arirainum.  From  this  point 
the  army  marched  rapidly  to  Placentia,  and 
formed  a  junction  with  Seipio. 

The  Romans  were  now  superior  in  numbers 
to  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  consuls  no  longer 
avoided  battle.  It  was  already  midwinter,  B. 
C.  218.  The  December  rains  had  filled  the 
Trebia  bank  full.  The  weather  was  cold  and 
gloomy,   the   air   thick  with  sleet  and  snow. 


Hannibal  succeeded  by  maneuvering  in  draw- 
ing the  Romans  from  their  position  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  and  joining  battle  on 
a  field  of  his  own  choosing.  The  consuls 
proved  no  match  in  generalship  for  the  Car- 
thaginian. The  contest  was  hotly  waged  for 
a  brief  time,  but  the  Romans  were  presently 
thrown  into  confusion  by  a  charge  of  the  Nu- 
midian  cavalry,  and  driven  back  to  the  river. 
The  slaughter  became  excessive.  Those  who 
were  not  slain  or  ilrowned  escaped  across  the 
Trebia  and  took  refuge  within  the  fortifications 
of  Placentia.  The  defeat  was  decisive.  The 
Gaulish  populations  of  Cisalpina  rose  in  a  mass 
and  joined  themselves  to  Hannibal's  standard. 
To  the  barbaric  imagination  of  the  North  as 
well  as  to  the  sun-born  imagination  of  Africa 
the  spoils  of  all  Italy  seemed  waiting  to  be 
devoured. 

Rome  was  now  thoroughly  aroused  from 
her  apathy.  She  came  suddetdy  to  understand 
that  there  was  a  herd  of  African  lions  loose 
within  her  borders.  After  the  battle  of  Trebia 
she  began  to  prepare  resistance  with  her  old- 
time  energy.  In  the  spring  of  B.  C.  217  four 
new  legions  were  levied  and  equipped.  Two 
of  these  were  sent  forward,  under  command  of 
the  recently  elected  consul,  Cneiu.s  Servilius, 
t()  Ariminum,  and  the  other  two,  commanded 
by  Cxros  FLAMrNius,  were  dispatched  to  Arre- 
tium.  The  latter  general  was  the  favorite 
of  the  Roman  people,  being  the  same  who  as 
tribune  had  secured  the  pa.ssage  of  that  agra- 
rian law  by  which  the  northern  lands  had 
been  recently  distributed  to  the  poor;  but  he 
was  by  no  means  possessed  of  such  military 
talents  as  to  make  him  a  match  for  Hannibal. 

The  latter  now  crossed  the  Apennines,  and 
reached  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  whence  he 
proceeded  towards  Perusia,  leaving  the  consu- 
lar army  under  Flaminius  in  Arretium.  The 
Roman  consul  followed  in  his  track  as  far  as 
Lake  TRAsrarExus,  where  the  Carthaginian 
had  posted  himself  for  battle.  The  latter  took 
possession  of  the  heights  commanding  a  narrow 
defile,  through  which  the  Roman  army  must 
pa.ss.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  the  region 
about  the  lake  was  surrounded  with  a  thick 
fog,  and  the  Romans,  uninformed  of  the  posi- 
tion of  their  enemy,  advanced  into  the  defile,. 
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much  as  the  army  of  old  Postumius  had  done 
at  the  Caudine  Forks.  The  trap  had  been  suc- 
cessfully set.  As  soon  as  the  rearguard  had 
entered  the  pass  the  Romans  were  assailed  on 
every  side — in  front,  from  the  cliffs  above,  and 
in  the  rear — by  an  invisible  enemy,  magnified 
into  terrible  proportions  by  the  phantom  of  the 
mist.  Unprepared  for  battle,  weighed  down 
by  their  baggage,  impeded  in  the  attempted 
execution  of  any  maneuvers  by  the  sides  of 
the  narrow  pass,  the  soldiers  fell  into  inextri- 
cable confusion,  and  were  slaughtered  by  thou- 
sands. Very  few  succeeded  in  escaping;  the 
remainder  were  killed  or  captured. 

In  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  victory, 
Hannibal  exhibited  the  keenest  penetration 
into  the  political  condition  of  Italy.  In  dis- 
posing of  his  prisoners  he  carefully  discrimi- 
nated between  the  Romans  and  their  allies. 
Hoping  to  wean  the  latter  from  their  allegi- 
ance, he  dismissed  them  without  ransom, 
assuring  them  that  his  purpose  in  invading 
Italy  was  to  make  war  on  Rome  and  liberate 
the  Italians.  In  the  results  of  this  policy, 
however,  the  Carthaginian  was  completely  dis- 
appointed. Not  a  single  state  was  shaken 
from  her  allegiance.  All  remained  steadfast 
in  their  loyalty  to  the  great  power  which, 
though  it  oppressed,  had  hitherto  shown  itself 
able  to  protect. 

The  effect  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Trasimenus 
was  to  wrest  all  Etruria  from  the  Romans,  and 
to  open  the  way  for  the  invader  to  the  capital. 
It  was  confidently  expected  that  Hannibal 
would  immediately  follow  up  his  success  by 
marching  on  Rome.  The  Senate  accordingly, 
in  anticipation  of  such  a  step,  ordered  the 
bridges  over  the  Tiber  to  be  broken  down,  and 
took  such  other  measures  of  defense  as  seemed 
best  calculated  to  keep  the  African  lion  at 
bay.  Meanwhile  Servilius  was  ordered  to  lead 
his  legions  to  the  defense  of  the  capital,  and 
QimJTUS  Fabius  Maximus  was  appointed  dic- 
tator without  tlie  constitutional  prerequisite  of 
a  nomination  by  the  consuls. 

Hannibal,  however,  again  disappointed  ex- 
pectation by  turning  aside,  crossing  the  Apen- 
nines, and  invading  Umbria  and  Piceuum. 
This  movement  was  doubtless  dictated  by  the 
hope  which  he  still  entertained,  that  the  Ital- 


ian states  would  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
Rome  and  join  his  standard.  He  accordingly 
continued  his  march  from  town  to  town,  as  far 
south  as  Apulia  and  as  far  east  as  the  Adriatic ; 
but  the  loyalty  of  these  old  cities  of  Magna 
Graicia  remained  sound  to  the  core,  and  Han- 
nibal received  such  comfort  only  as  he  could 
extort  by  the  uplifted  sword. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  Senate  was 
by  no  means  idle.  A  levy  was  made  of  four 
new  legions,  and,  Fabius  being  now  in  supreme 
command,  there  was  no  further  lack  of  mili- 
tary unity  in  the  measures  which  were  adopted 
for  Hannibal's  expulsion.  The  dictator  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost  to  inspirit  th& 
army  and  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
adojitcd  a  new  plan  of  strategy,  so  different 
fi-oni  that  to  which  the  Romans  had  been  ac- 
customed as  to  receive  the  name  of  "  Fabian," 
which  it  ha.s  ever  since  borne.  The  new 
policy  embraced  the  avoidance  of  battle  and 
every  other  critical  hazard  with  the  enemy, 
and  the  gradual  reduction  of  his  resources  by 
cautious  and  indecisive  movements. 

Fabius  advanced  into  Apulia  to  a  position- 
within  easy  distance  of  Hannibal's  camp.  Im 
vain  did  the  latter  strive  to  bring  on  a  general 
engagement.  The  dictator  was  proof  against 
all  provocations.  He  held  steadily  to  his  pol- 
icy of  risking  nothing,  in  order  that  he  might 
gain  every  thing.  At  length  Hannibal  broke- 
up  his  encampment,  marched  past  his  antag- 
onist, crossed  the  mountains,  and  entered  Cam- 
pania. This  rich  district,  the  most  populous- 
and  fertile  in  all  Italy,  was  ravaged  by  the 
African  army,  more  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
on  a  battle  than  of  gathering  spoils.  Some- 
of  the  leading  knights  of  Capua  had  given 
Hannibal  cause  to  believe  that  they  would 
deliver  the  city  into  his  hands  and  join  his- 
standard.  But  their  promise  was  without  ful- 
fillment. Capua  remained  faithful  until  taken 
by  force.  The  Carthaginian  then  gathered  up 
his  enormous  booty,  and  again  retired  into- 
Apulia. 

In  these  movements  Fabius  followed  close- 
after  his  enemy.  AYhile  Hannibal  was  re- 
crossing  the  mountains  the  dictator  took  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  passes,  as  if  to  dispute 
the   progress   of   the   Carthaginians ;    but  the 
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latter  in  their  turn  avoided  battle  in  this  un- 
favorable locality,  and  made  their  way  into 
Apulia  through  another  pass.  In  effecting 
this  movement  Hannibal  outwitted  his  antag- 
onist by  tying  torches  to  the  horns  of  oxen 
and  driving  them  to  the  hill-tops  by  night, 
thus  deceiving  the  Romans  in  regard  to  the 
course  which  he  was  taking.     Hannibal  pro- 


Fabian  party  arose,  both  in  Rome  and  in  the 
army.  A  certain  Minucius,  who  was  master 
of  the  horse,  gained  a  small  success  over  the 
enemy,  and  was  immediately  proclaimed  the 
champion  of  a  new  policy  by  which  Hannibal 
was  to  be  overthrown.  The  assembly  of  the 
tribes  at  Rome  voted  to  divide  the  command 
between  this  parvenu  officer  and  the  experi- 
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ceedcd  without  molestation  into  Apulia,  and, 
having  pitched  his  camp  at  Geroniuni,  sent 
out  a  ])art  of  his  forces  to  gather  supplies 
from  tiie  surrounding  country,  and  with  tiie 
remainder  continued  to  confront  Fabius. 

With  the  apparently  overdone  caution  of 
the  latter  the  Senate  and  peojilc  now  became 
greatly  dissatisfied.  The  belief  gained  ground 
that  in  the  case  of  the  dictatot-  strategy  and 
inefficiency  meant  the  saiiic  thing.     An  anti- 


euced  Fabius.  The  latter  bore  tlio  interference 
with  e(iuaniniity ,  and  when  Minucius  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  ru-shed  ra.-'hly  into  battle, 
and  was  about  to  be  destroyed,  the  old  general 
came  proni])tly  to  his  aid,  and  tlie  disaster  was 
avoided.  It  was  the  end  of  the  fiasco.  Mi- 
niK'itis  returned  to  his  command,  and  the 
former    policy    was    resumed.'      The    title  of 

'  How  often  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
tliis   liit    of   military  experience  been   repeated  I 
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Ciinclator,  or  the  Delayer,  which  the  Romans 
had  conferred  in  mockery  upon  Fabius,  be- 
came his  badge  of"  distimtioii. 

The  winter  of  B.  C.  217-216  was  passed 
by  Hannibal  at  Gcronium.  His  hopes  of  an 
Italiuu  uprising  had  proved  completely  abor- 
tive. No  material  aid  had  been  given  him 
from  any  rpiarter,  and  the  astute  genius  of  the 
Carthaginian  perceived  that  he  must  beat  or 
be  beaten  by  the  Romans  single-handed.  The 
latter,  meanwhile,  divided  into  i)arties,  though 
both  were  agreed  on  the  main  issue  of  prose- 
cuting the  war.  After  the  defeat  of  Flamin- 
ius,  who  was  the  popular  leader,  the  nobility 
gained  the  a-scendency.  Fabius  himself  was 
of  this  party,  and  it  was  hoped  that  under  his 
auspices  the  old  aristocratic  principles  would 
in  some  measure  be  revived.  But  in  the  new 
consular  election  of  B.  C.  216  the  people's 
party  was  again  triumphant,  and  Caius  Tf.r- 
ENTius  Varro  was  elected  over  Lucius  ^mil- 
ius  Paul!  us. 

The  season  was  already  well  advanced  when 
Hannibal  broke  up  his  camp  at  Geronium,  and 
posted  himself  at  Cann^,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  Aufidus,  in  Apulia.  Thither  he  was 
followed  in  midsummer  by  the  Romans,  who 
took  up  a  position  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
within  striking  distance  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Varro  was  now  in  command.  It  was  his  de- 
termination not  any  longer  to  avoid  battle. 
Choosing  his  own  field  he  arranged  the  legions 
with  great  ciire,  the  cavalry  guarding  the  wings, 
his  right  resting  against  the  Aufidus.  The  le- 
gionaries of  the  center  were  commanded  by 
Servilius  and  Minucius ;  the  right  wing,  by 
Paullus ;  the  left,  by  Varro  in  person.  Han- 
nibal's arrangement  was  in  the  same  manner ; 
the  infantry  occupying  the  center;  Hasdrubal, 
with  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  cavalry,  holding 
the  left,  and  Hanno,  commanding  the  Nuraid- 
ian  horse,  the  right.  The  battle  was  begun  on 
both  sides  at  the  same  time.  The  conflict  was 
the  fiercest  which  had  ever  been  witnessed  in 
Italy;   but  from  the  first  it  was  evident  that 


Instance  the  career  of  tlie  braggart  Gates,  who 
for  the  time  supplanted  Washington  in  public 
confidence.  Instance  the  fate  of  the  reckless 
Hood,  who  for  a  day  blazed  meteor-like,  and  then 
went  out  in  the  presence  of  the  cautious  Johnston. 


the  Romans  had  staked  every  thing  only  to 
lose.  Nothing  could  stay  the  terrific  charges 
of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry.  The  lioman  le- 
gions were  crowded  together  against  the  river, 
and  the  carnage  became  dreadful.  The  Car- 
thaginians gave  no  (juarter.  Escape  there  waa 
none.  Seventy  thousand  Roman  soldiers — so 
Livy  records  the  butchery — were  heaped  ia 
piles  of  dead  on  that  fearful  field  of  slaughter. 
Of  the  general  officers  only  Varro  escaped. 
All  the  re.st,  including  eighty  members  of  the 
Senate  and  many  knights,  were  slain.  Never 
was  the  annihilation  of  an  array  more  com- 
plete. The  loss  of  Hannibal  was  six  thou- 
sand men. 

Any  people  less  resolute  than  the  Romans 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  with  such  a 
disaster.  Since  the  days  of  the  Gauls  no  such 
a  calamity  had  fallen  upon  the  city  of  Romu- 
lus. Great  was  the  alarm  in  the  capital,  for 
it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  knock  of 
the  Carthaginian  would  soon  be  heard  at  the 
gates.  The  nerves  of  the  Senate,  however, 
were  unshaken.  A  tone  of  confidence,  born 
of  native  energ}'  and  fearlessness,  was  assumed, 
and  the  people  were  reii-ssured.  In  such  times 
of  peril  the  factions  in  Roman  politics  gener- 
ally made  common  cause.  So  in  the  present 
danger  the  feuds  of  the  commons  and  the  aris- 
tocracy were  laid  aside  to  the  end  that  the  state 
might  be  rescued  from  the  clutches  of  her  as- 
sailant. 

The  course  pursued  by  Hannibal  after  his 
great  victory  of  Cannse  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  By  some  it  has  been 
thought  that  he  became  the  victim  of  a  strange 
fatuity  which  prevented  him  from  pressing 
home  his  advantage  and  destrojnng  Rome. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  failed  to  reap  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  natural  fruits  of  his  triumph. 
Why  did  he  not  at  once  march  on  Rome  and 
fulfill  on  her  the  oath  made  to  his  father? 
Many  and  diverse  answers  have  been  given. 
Maharbal,  the  able  commander  of  the  Numid- 
ian  cavalry,  besought  him  to  press  forward  and 
consummate  the  work.  "Give  me  the  horse," 
said  he,  "and  in  five  days  you  shall  dine  in 
the  Capitol."  But  the  general  had  his  own 
purposes.  Perhaps  he  still  hugged  tlie  delu- 
sion of  an  uprising  among  the  states.    Perhaps 
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he  bad,  after  all,  a  iirotbunder  penetration 
into  the  spirit  and  reserved  forces  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Perhaps, 
like  many  other  great  heroes,  the  victory,  the 
rout,  and  slaughter  of  the  enemy  in  battle, 
were  to  Hanuibal  an  end  ratiier  than  a  means 
unto  an  end.  Perhajjs  the  after  that  was  a 
question  beyond  the  scope  of  his  genius.  At 
any  rate,  iastcad  of  marching  upon  Rome,  he 
sent  thither  an  embassy  to  seek  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  and  to  make  proposals  for  peace ! 

Never  did  the  character  of  the  Romans  ap- 
pear in  stronger  light  than  in  their  conduct 
towards  the  Carthaginian  envoys.  The  latter 
were  forbidden  to  enter  the  elty!  The  attitude 
of  the  Senate  was  that  of  a  body  in  a  position 
and  with  the  purpose  to  dictate  rather  than 
receive  dictation.  Hanuibal  contented  him- 
self with  returning  into  Campania,  where  he 
established  his  winter-quarters  in  Capua. 

Meanwhile  a  few  of  the  less  important 
peoples  of  Southern  Italy  went  over  to  the 
Carthaginians,  but  there  was  no  general  de- 
fection. Hautiibal  took  advantage  of  the  .sea- 
son to  send  his  l)rotlier  M.vco  to  Carthage  with 
accounts  of  his  great  victory,  and  to  ask  for 
supplies  and  reinforcements.  These  were  tar- 
dilv  voted  ,  for  the  party  of  Hanno  still  op- 
poscil  the  war  measures  of  the  Carthaginian 
Senate,  and  the  support  of  Hannibal  had  to 
be  carrie<l  against  their  factious  resistance. 

The  winter  spent  at  Capua  has  been  repre- 
sented as  fatal  to  the  discipline  of  the  African 
army.  The  climate  was  conducive  of  ea.se  and 
indulgence.  It  is  said  that  the  veteran  .Car- 
thaginians, under  the  stimulus  of  high  living, 
broke  over  the  necessary  restraint.*  of  the 
camp,  and  tliat  Ilatinibal  himself  gave  way  to 
excess.  Be  these  things  !is  they  may,  certain 
it  is  tluit  with  the  o[)eniug  of  the  next  season 
Rome  was  renewed  in  courage  and  the  African 
less  able  to  cope  with  her  reviving  energies. 

The  second  Punic  War  now  assumed  wider 
proportions.  Other  countries  became  involved 
in  the  contest.  luileed,  during  the  jtrogress 
of  Hannibal's  inviu-'ion  of  Italy,  there  was  no 
time  when  interesting,  though  perhaps  not 
critical,  movements  were  not  on  foot  in  for- 
eign j)arls.  It  will  l)e  renu'iubered  that  when, 
in  B.  C.  218,  Publius  Scipio  was  called  into 
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Northern  Italy  to  resist  the  advance  of  the 
Carthaginians,  he  dispatched  a  part  of  his 
army,  under  command  of  his  brother  Ciieius, 
to  continue  the  war  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

The  diversion  was  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  attended  with  considerable  success. 
Nearly  all  of  the  couutry  between  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  river  Ebro  was  recovered  by 
the  Roman  arms.  In  the  latter  part  of  the' 
year  Publius  was  himself  ordered  to  return  to 
Sj)aiu  with  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men 
and  a  fleet  of  thirty  .sail.  The  campaign  was 
vigorously  carried  forward  by  the  two  broth- 
ers, for  the  double  purpose  of  regaining  the 
territories  which  had  been  lost  and  of  pre- 
venting the  pa.ssage  of  reinforcements  to  Han- 
nibal. Many  of  the  native  tribes  threw  off 
their  temporary  and  euffu-ced  alliance  with 
Carthage,  and  made  common  cause  with  the 
Romans. 

Among  the  chief  measures  adopted  by  the 
Carthaginian  Senate  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  war  in  Italy  was  the  levying  of  twenty- 
thousand  troops  in  Spain — this  in  accordance 
with  the  immemoria!  usage  of  the  .state  of  re- 
cruiting her  armies  from  among  the  provincials. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  success  of  this  lew. 
the  two  Scipios  a<lvanced  into  the  country 
south  of  the  Ebi'o,  and  in  the  battle  of  Iber.\ 
defeated  Hasdrubal  so  .severely  that  his  atten- 
tion was  limited  to  the  .*ccuritv  of  Si)aiu  ratbei 
than  the  support  of  his  brother  iu  Italy.  The 
effect  of  the  victory  was  to  encourage  the 
Spanish  tribes  in  their  disposition  to  go  over  to 
Rome,  and  tn  pievent  that  succor  which  the 
principal  aet<ir  iu  the  great  drama  was  expect- 
ing I'rom  the  African  government. 

Hannibal  ceased  not  to  seek  and  to  incite 
the  enemies  of  Rome  wherever  they  might  be 
found.  Remembering  the  career  of  Pyrrhus, 
he  .sought  to  instigate  Philij)  of  Macedonia  to 
join  him  the  conciuest  of  Italy.  Between  liiiu 
and  llie  ('•irihaginian  embassies  pas.-^'d  back 
and  loi'ih,  an<l  tlie  Macedonian  king  was  about 
to  yield  to  tlie  temptation  of  a  war  with  Rome 
wlu'ii  his  messengers  were  seized  by  the  con- 
sular authorities,  and  the  whole  scheme  ex- 
jMiseil.  Philip  soon  foniid  enough  to  do  to  de- 
fend bis  own  dominions  from  the  menace  of 
the  power  which  he  had  provoked. 
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The  summer  followiiii:  the  buttle  of  Caiinre 
was  pa.*.seil  without  any  important  military 
movements  in  Italy.  The  Romans  busied 
themselves  as  never  before  with  preparations 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  invader.  All  the 
men  of  military  age  in  the  Republic  were 
called  into  service.  Prisonei*s  were  freed  and 
slaves  were  armed  for  the  great  emergency. 
A  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  was 
^uilt,  and  twenty-one  legions  were  organized 
and  equipped.  Meanwhile  Hannibal  gained 
no  accession  of  strength.  His  brother,  Has- 
drubal,  now  in  Spain,  was  obliged  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  and  the  Greek  cities  of  South- 
ern Italy,  with  few  exceptions,  were  held  in 
subjection  by  force  rather  than  aflectioii.  The 
year  B.  C.  215  passed  with  the  greatest  aug- 
mentation of  resources  on  the  side  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  no  material  gain  on  the  side  of 
Hannibal. 

The  tirst  revival  of  the  Carthaginian's  pros- 
pects came  from  the  quarter  of  Sicily.  So 
long  as  Hiero  reigned  in  Syracuse — and  the 
whole  island  wa.s  under  the  influence  of  Syra- 
cuse— the  insular  state  remaiued  faithful  to 
the  Romans.  For  the  Senate  had  matle  Hiero 
a  socins  of  the  Republic.  AVith  his  death, 
however,  a  new  state  of  circumstances  super- 
vened. Hieronymus,  son  of  the  late  king, 
came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
being  at  that  ripe  epoch  of  his  life  wiser  in  his 
ow'n  esteem  than  his  father,  he  turned  to  the 
Carthaginian  party.  Hearing  of  this,  Hanni- 
bal sent  to  Syracuse  as  his  agents  two  of  his 
oflicers,  Hippocrates  and  Epicycles,  with  in- 
structions to  strengthen  the  young  king's 
purposes  and  aid  in  the  overthrow  of  Roman 
authority. 

For  a  brief  season  every  thing  looked  favor- 
able for  a  restoration  of  Carthaginian  su- 
premacy in  the  island ;  but  Hieronymus  was 
presently  as.sa.ssin  a  ted  and  his  party  driven 
from  the  city.  The  latter  took  refuse  in  Leon- 
tiui,  and  persuaded  the  people  to  renounce  the 
Syracusan  government  and  expel  the  Roman 
garrison.  This  act  brought  upon  them  the 
vengeance  of  the  prtetor  ^Mareellus,  who  laid 
siege  to  Leontini,  and  soon  carried  the  place 
by  storm.  In  the  use  which  he  made  of  his 
victory   he   behaved   with   so   much  harshness 


towards  the  Roman  deserters  who  were  found 
in  the  town  that  the  Syracusan  soldiers  put 
themselves  under  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes, 
and  the  Roman  party  in  Syracuse  was  again 
sujipressed. 

The  Carthaginian  interest  w:is  thus  com- 
pletely triumphant,  and  JSIarcellus  was  obliged 
to  begin  a  siege  in  the  hope  of  regaining 
by  force  what  lie  had  lost  by  folly.  The  in- 
vestment continued  with  varying  successes  for 
the  space  of  two  years.  A  Roman  fleet  of 
sixty  vessels  was  added  to  the  land  forces  of 
the  prretor,  but  these  were  rendered  of  little 
avail  by  the  wonderful  contrivances  invented 
by  Archimedes,  who — if  the  tradition  is  to  be 
credited — constructed  huge  grapp'ing  hooks 
or  cranes,  which,  hanging  out  over  the  bay, 
reached  down  their  insensate  arms  from  above, 
clutched  the  Roman  ships,  lifted  them  from 
the  water,  and  dashed  them  to  pieces  by  drop- 
ping them  as  an  eagle  would  a  tortoise  on  the 
rocks!  Still  more  apocryphal  is  the  story  of 
his  great  concave  mirrors,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  set  up  as  burning  glasses  on  the  beach, 
in  the  light  of  whose  concentric  eyes  of  flame 
the  ships  in  the  harbor  took  fire  like  tinder! 
So  the  siege  was  delaj'ed. 

Meanwhile  a  Carthaginian  army  landed  in 
Sicily  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  city. 
Agrigentum  was  taken  and  Marcellus  was 
brought  into  a  strait  place,  when  he  suddenly 
improved  his  fortunes  by  the  carele.ssue.ss  of 
the  enemy.  By  an  oversight  a  certain  part  of 
the  ramparts  was  left  unguarded,  and  the  Ro- 
mans, taking  advantage  of  a  festival,  which  had 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  besieged,  made  a 
dash,  and  gained  the  heights  of  Epipolre,  which 
in  part  commanded  the  city.  At  this  juncture 
the  Carthaginian  array  arrived  before  Syracuse, 
but  the  Romans  were  now  able  to  retain  their 
position.  In  a  short  time  a  violent  epidemic 
broke  out  among  the  African  soldiery,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  decamp  in  order  to  save  their 
lives.  Soon  afterw'ards  a  Spanish  officer,  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  walls  next  Ortygia,  opened 
the  gates  to  the  Romans,  who  on  the  following 
day  gained  possession  of  the  entire  city.  The 
lives  of  the  people  were  spared,  but  Syracuse 
was  sacked  by  the  soldiers,  whose  appetites  were 
whetted  by  the  delays  and  hardships  of  a  tw(i 
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years'  siege.'  The  art  treasures  of  the  city  were 
preserved  by  MarccUus  and  transported  to 
Rome — the  first  of  many  such  stupendous  rob- 
beries. In  the  eoui-se  of  the  following  two 
years  the  reconquest  of  the  island  was  com- 
pleted. Agi'igentum  withstood  a  protracted 
siege,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  leading 
defenders  of  the  place  were  put  to  death,  and 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves.  The 
dominion  of  Rome  over  Sicily  was  completely 
reestablished. 

While  these  events  were  taking  i)hue  in 
the  vicinity  of  Italy,  the  war  was  continued 
by  the  Scipios  in  Spain.  The  power  of  Car- 
thage in  the  peninsula  was  rapidly  broken 
down.  In  B.  C.  215  Saguntum  was  retaken, 
and  the  African  coast  began  to  be  threatened 
by  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginian  allies 
<lropped  away.  Syphax,  a  leader  of  the  Nu- 
midian  elans,  deserted  the  cause  of  Africa  for 
that  of  Europe.  Finally,  Hasdrubal  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  Spanish  i)o.s.sessions, 
the  hard-earned  fruits  of  Hamilcar's  victories, 
and  return  to  Carthage  to  defend  the  home 
kingdom  from  the  dangei-s  with  which  it  was 
menaced.  He  was  soon  enabled  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  the  Numidian  chief  Gula,  with 
whom  he  made  a  joint  attack  on  Syphax,  who 
was  overthrown.  The  success  was  so  marked 
that  Hasdrubal  recruited  his  forces,  and,  re- 
turning to  Spain,  was  enabled  to  assume  the 
offensive  against  the  Scipios.  The  latter  had 
indiscreetly  divided  their  ariuy,  and  thus  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  blows  of  an  antag- 
onist of  whom  i>revious  experience  ought  to 
have  taught  them  to  be  wary.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  separation  of  his  enemy's  forces, 
Ha.«lrubal  attacked  each  division  in  turn  and 
gained  an  overwhelming  victory.  The  Romans 
were  utterly  discomfited.  The  whole  army  was 
either  dispersed  or  killed.  Both  the  Scipios 
were  found  among  the  slain.  The  greater  part 
of  Spain  was  recovered  by  a  single  blow,  and 

'  It  was  during  the  sack  of  Syracuse  tliat  Ar- 
chimedes lost  bis  life.  The  philosopher  sat  intently 
gazing  upon  some  geometric  figures  which  he  liad 
drawn  in  the  sand,  when  he  was  rudely  approached 
by  a  Roman  soldier,  who  asked  him  a  question. 
Archimedes,  heeding  not,  simply  said,  "  Don't  dis- 
turb my  circles."  Thereupon  the  ruffian  slew  him 
on  the  spot. 


Italy  again  lay  open  to  invasion  by  way  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

But  the  Roman  Senate  jjroved  equal  to  the 
emergency.  It  was  immediately  resolved  to 
recover  the  Si)anish  peninsula,  at  whatever 
cost.  To  this  end  a  new  expedition  was  or- 
ganized, and  intrusted  to  the  command  of 
PuBLiu.s  CoRNELir.s  Scii'io,  SOU  of  tiie  consul 
recently  killed  in  Spain,  a  young  man  of  but 
twenty -.seven,  who  until  now  had  never  held 
any  ofhce  higher  than  that  of  redile.  The  en- 
terprise was  one  of  the  most  hazardous  and 
daring  upon  which  any  general  of  Rome  had 
ever  entered.  In  the  fall  of  B.  C.  210  he  set 
out  on  his  campaign,  and,  arriving  in  Spain, 
took  up  his  head-quarters  in  Tarraco.  Here 
he  devised  his  ])lans,  a  knowledge  of  his  pur- 
poses being  shared  by  a  single  person.  Nearly 
two  yeai"s  were  spent  in  developing  and  dis- 
ciplining his  army,  and  obtaining  information 
of  the  position  and  movements  of  his  enemies. 
Early  in  B.  C.  207  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and 
advancing  rapidly  upon  New  Carthage,  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  it-s  capture  before  the  Car- 
thaginians could  come  to  the  rescue.  Shortly 
aftcrwai'ds  a  battle  Wiis  fought  with  the  army 
of  Ha.sdrul)al,  at  Biecula,  in  Andalusia. 

The  result  was  not  decisive,  but  was  so  far 
favorable  to  the  Carthaginians  that  Hasdru- 
bal wiis  enabled  to  make  his  way  to  the 
north  and  carry  out  the  long-cherished  plan 
of  reinforcing  his  brother  in  Italy.  His  de- 
parture from  Spain  enfeebletl  the  opposition 
to  Scipio,  who  in  B.  C.  206  fought  a  second 
battle,  on  the  field  of  Biecula,  with  a  second 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisgo.  The  result  was 
a  complete  rout  of  the  Carthaginians,  whose 
recently  wide-extended  pos.^es'iions  in  the  Span- 
ish peninsula  were  suddenly  reduced  to  the 
single  city  of  Gades. 

The  effects  of  this  defeat  were  exceedingly 
disastrous  to  Carthage.  The  loyalty  of  the 
Spanish  nations — never  to  be  depended  on — 
was  now  completely  broken  down.  In  Africa 
a  defection  occurred  which  was  still  more  se- 
rious. Masinissa,  the  son  of  the  Numidian 
chief  Gula,  who  with  his  father  had  aided 
in  the  overthrow  of  Syphax,  having  con- 
ceived a  sudden  admiration  for  Scipio,  aban- 
doned the  Carthasrinian  cause  and  went  over 
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to  the  Koiuans.  in  the  course  of  the  uego- 
tiations  between  the  young  Nuraidiau  and 
Scipio,  the  hitter  crossed  over  into  Africa,  and 
was  entertained  for  some  days  at  the  court  of 
Syphax.  It  is  related  that  he  here  also  met 
that  Hasdruhal,  son  of  Gisgo,  who  had  suffered 
the  recent  defeat  in  Spain. 

While  Scipio  was  absent  a  serious  trouble 
occurred  in  the  Spanish  army.  A  large  di- 
vision of  the  troops,  having  been  neglected  in 
the  matter  of  pay,  mutinied,  and  at  the  same 
time  several  of  the  vacillating  native  tribes 
rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Roman  authority. 
But  on  the  return  of  the  general  the  mutineers 
were  reduced  to  obedience  and  the  insurgent 
natives  quickly  subdued.  The  city  of  Gades 
was  presently  (B.  C.  206)  invested  and  taken, 
and  thus  the  last  foothold  of  Carthage  in  Spain 
was  obliterated. 

The  circumstances  just  narrated  will  ex- 
plain in  part  the  inefficiency  of  the  support 
given  by  tlie  home  government  to  Hannibal 
in  Italy.  The  continuance  of  the  struggle  in 
Italy,  the  broken  allegiance  of  the  Numidians, 
the  natural  difficulties  of  transporting  troops 
and  supplies  to  such  a  distance,  and  the  jar 
of  an  opposing  faction  in  Carthage,  all  con- 
spired to  hinder  any  movements  for  the  relief 
of  the  great  leader,  whose  hold  on  the  throat 
of  Rome  was  weakening  from  year  to  year. 

The  interval  of  B.  C.  216-214  was  pti-ssed 
without  any  material  successes  in  Italy.  Neither 
could  Hannibal  again  reduce  the  Romans  to 
the  desperate  straits  in  which  ho  had  once  held 
tlieni,  nor  couhl  they  succeed  in  his  expulsion 
from  the  peninsula.  Tlu'  w;ir  h;id  thus  far  de- 
veloped no  general  who  was  his  (Mpial,  unless 
Cornelius  Scipio  should  be  so  regarded — and  he 
was  still  in  Spain.  The  attention  of  the  Car- 
thaginian was  now  <lirected  to  the  capture  of 
Tarentuni,  and  of  the  Romans  to  the  recovery 
of  I'apna.  Hotli  of  these  purposes  lagged  in 
the  execution.  In  B.  C.  212,  however,  Han- 
nibal succeeded  in  soc\iring  his  prize.  Tareu- 
luin  was  taken — though  not  without  an  ad  of 
treachery  on  the  jiart  of  its  defenders.  His 
attempt  upon  Cunue  failed;  for  the  \Aace  was 
cUt'cnilcd  liy  Si'.Mi'KoNtis  ( JiiAcciii's,  the  first 
great  Uonian  of  that  illustrious  nani(>.  Han- 
nibal was  also  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  live  thou- 


sand lui'u,  in  a  battle  before  Nola — a  disaster 
to  his  cause  not  easily  repaired.  About  the 
same  time  Fabius  crossed  the  Vulturnus,  and 
gained  some  advantages  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Capua.  Hanno  was  defeated  by  Sempronius 
LoNGUS  in  an  engagement  at  Grumentum ; 
and  Marcellus,  sallying  forth  from  Nola,  over- 
ran neai'ly  all  of  Samnium.  A  defection  of 
the  Numidian  cavalry  and  a  body  of  Spanish 
infantry  still  further  reduced  the  now  slender 
army  of  Hannibal,  who,  with  each  succeeding 
loss,  was  less  likely  to  receive  nee<led  succor 
from  home. 

After  the  capture  of  Tarentuni,  however, 
he  turned  his  course  to  the  north,  and  with 
the  greatest  audacity  undertook  the  capture 
of  Rome.  The  consuls  were  now  engaged  in 
an  effort  to  reconquer  Capua,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian imagined  that  he  might  be  able  to  force 
his  way  into  the  capital.  In  this  enterprise 
he  was  completely  foiled.  Rome,  no  longer 
alarmed  at  his  approach,  shut  her  gates  and 
bade  him  defiance.  The  army  before  Capua 
wa.s  divided,  and  one-half  sent  to  the  relief  of 
the  capital.  At  the  ap])roach  of  this  force 
Hannibal  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  had  seen 
Rome ! 

The  year  B.  C.  211  was  marked  by  the 
siege  of  Capua.  The  Roman  armies,  now 
swollen  to  great  proportions,  began  a  regular 
investment.  Hannibal,  realizing  the  import- 
ance to  his  waning  cause  of  holding  the  city, 
made  a  great  eflbrt  against  the  besiegers.  He 
made  an  attack  u|)on  their  lines' from  Mount 
Tifata,  but  wjis  repulsed.  He  then  attempted 
by  ravaging  the  surrounding  country  to  divert 
the  effi)rts  of  the  Romans  from  the  siege  ;  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  Capua  was  taken,  and  was 
punished  with  almost  unparalleled  severity. 
The  city,  one  of  the  most  refined  and  cultured 
in  Italy,  was  given  up  to  pillage.  Nothing 
j  was  spared.  The  art  treasures  were  either 
'  destroyed  or  carried  away  to  Rome.  Seventy 
I  Capuan  .senators  were  beheaded  for  their  ad- 
herence to  the  cau.se  of  Hannibal.  Three 
hunilred  nobles  and  officei-s  were  tlirown  into 
jn-ison.  The  rest  of  the  people  were  sold  as 
slaves.  rill-  town — so  much  as  remained  of 
the  ruin — and  the  adjacent  territory  were  con- 
fiscated to  Rome,  and  colonies  were  sent  out 
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to  repcople  the  devastated  rcL'iou.  'I'lie  old 
Capua,  founded  and  cultivated  by  the  (J reeks, 
was  no  more. 

The  same  year  was  signalized  by  still  t\ii'tlu'r 
successes  of  the  Romans.  The  pra;tor  \'ai.i;kii:.s 
L^viNUS  secured  a  treaty  with  the  -JCtoliau 
leader  Scopas,  by  which  the  country  of  the 
latter  was  interposed  as  a  barrier  between 
Macedonia  and  Rome.  Another  compact  of 
similar  import  was  made  with  Ptolemy,  of 
Egypt,  who  was  induced  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans  in  preference  to 
the  Carthaginians.  Thus  by  vigilance  and  <U- 
plomacy  the  horizon  of  Rome  was  widened  at 
the  very  time  when  she  was  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  to  free  hei-self  from  an  army 
of  African  invaders. 

After  the  fall  of  Capua  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  Campania,  Hauuibal  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  Central  Italy.  He  still  strove  to 
maintain  himself  in  the  South,  but  dangers 
menaced  him  on  every  hand.  Roman  legions 
rose  as  if  by  magic  from  the  ground.  Those 
cities  of  Italy  that  had  been  induced,  after  the 
battle  of  Canute,  to  espouse  his  cause  became 
suspicious  and  began  to  take  counsel  for  their 
own  safety.  Silapia  and  other  Saranian  towns 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  But 
even  in  this  condition  of  affaire  the  consuls  did 
not  dare  to  badger  Hannibal  too  clo.sely.  In 
one  instance  the  general,  Fulvius,  to  whom 
the  recovery  of  Apulia  had  been  intrusted, 
made  an  attempt  to  capture  the  town  of  Her- 
donea.  While  engaged,  without  due  caution, 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  Hannibal 
suddenly  burst  upon  him  out  of  Briittiimi,  ;ind 
gained  a  signal  victory. 

In  the  )'ear  B.  C.  209  the  Romans  achieved 
several  successes  in  the  South.  The  Lucanian 
and  Bruttian  towns  were  mostly  recovered. 
Fabius  Maximus  added  another  to  his  long 
list  of  triumphs  by  the  recapture  of  Tarentuni. 
The  citj'  and  its  people,  who,  according  to  the 
Roman  standard  of  loyalty,  had  been  alto- 
gether too  well  satisfied  with  Carthaginian 
rule,  were  treated  as  in  the  case  of  Capua :  the 
town  was  sacked  and  the  inhabitants  sold  into 
slavery.  In  B.  C.  208  the  veteran  Marcellus, 
believing  perhaps  that  the  time  had  at  last 
come  when  the  Roman  legionaries  could  meet 


the  Xumidiaus  in  the  field,  ventured  on  a 
general  engagement  at  Venusia.  The  actiua 
resulted  in  a  defeat  for  his  array  and  death 
for  himself  His  body  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Hannibal,  who  honored  the  memory  of  his 
dead  antagonist  with  a  projier  funeral.  Rome 
wius  thus  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  relearn 
the  lesson  of  experience  and  to  iiill  back  on 
the  policy  of  Fabius. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  present  prepon- 
derance of  the  Roman  armies — in  spite  of  their 
successes  and  the  isolation  of  Hannibal  from 
his  own  country  and  even  the  sympathies  of 
his  countrymen — the  contest  was  not  yet  de- 
cided. In  B.  C.  209  an  event  occurred  which 
showed  that  Rome  as  well  as  her  assailant  had 
as  much  of  the  contest  as  she  could  well  de- 
sire. In  making  the  demands  for  that  year 
upon  the  Latin  towns  for  the  annual  contri- 
butions of  money  and  men  twelve  out  of  the 
thirty  cities  responded  with  the  declaration  that 
their  resources  were  exhausted  —  they  could 
give  no  more.  The  response  of  the  other 
eighteen  members  of  the  old  league  was  more 
favorable,  but  the  ominous  echo  of  "exhaus- 
tion "  had  been  heard  in  the  land,  and  the 
shadow  of  overthrow  was  still  seen  walking 
specter-like  on  the  horizon. 

At  length  came  the  news  that  the  long- 
i  delayed  movement  of  Hasdrubal  from  Spain 
into  Italy  had  been  accomplished.  That  leader 
had  succeeded  in  eluding  his  ojiponents  in  the 
peninsula,  made  his  way — by  what  route  is 
not  certain — across  the  Alps,  and  had  de- 
bouched into  the  valley  of  the  Po.  At  first 
the  intelligence  was  hardly  accredited,  but 
when  it  was  known  that  the  movement  had 
actually  been  accomplished  Rome  responded 
with  her  usual  vigor.  Two  new  legions  were 
added  to  the  army,  and  every  nerve  strained 
for  the  great  contest  which  was  now  insminent. 
Hannibal  also  learned  of  his  brother's  approach, 
and  maile  the  most  unwearied  efforts  to  favor 
his  jirogress.  To  this  end  be  broke  up  his 
own  camp  in  Bruttium,  marched  to  the  north, 
and  met  the  newly  elected  consul  Nero  on 
the  field  of  Grumentum.  Here  a  battle  was 
fought,  hotly  contested,  but  without  decisive 
results.  Hannibal,  however,  was  enabled  to 
eoiitiiiue  his  jirogress  to  Canusium,  where  he 
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posted  hiniself  to  await  his  brother's  arrival, 
or,  at  any  rate,  news  of  his  approach. 

Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  Makcus  Livius 
Salinator,  had  inarehed  to  the  nortii  to  con- 
front Hasdrubal  and  prevent  his  progress. 
The  two  consular  armies  were  thus  interposed 
between  the  two  of  the  Carthaginians.  In 
this  situation  of  affairs  Nero,  as  it  appears, 
grasped  the  solution  of  the  problem.  He  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  retiring  unnoticed  from 
before  Hannibal,  marching  quickly  to  the 
north,  joining  his  colleague,  and  crushing 
Ha.sdrui;al  by  a  combined  attack  of  both  arms. 
The  latter  general  had  in  the  mean  time  laid 
his  ])lan  to  advance  into  Umbria,  join  his 
brother,  and  then  march  on  Rome. 

Nero's  scheme  was  successfully  carried  out. 
Selecting  his  best  soldiers  he  escaped  from  his 
cam])  without  exciting  the  suspicious  of  Han- 
nibal. Marching  rapidly  northward  he  joined 
his  colleague  at  Sena,  taking  care  by  a  night 
entrance  into  the  camp  of  Livius  not  to  give 
the  enemy  notice  of  his  approach.  Neverthe- 
less, Hasdrubal  detected  by  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets  and  the  increa.sed  numbers  in  his 
front  that  the  other  considar  array,  or  a  por- 
tion of  it,  wa.s  in  his  front.  From  this  he 
drew  the  inference  that  hifi  brother  had  been 
<leliat('d,  perhaps  destroyed,  and  that  the 
whole  issue  now  depended  on  himself  He 
therefore  determined  to  seek  a  stronger  posi- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Metaurus, 
which  was  just  in  his  rear.  But  in  attempting 
to  retire  acros.s  this  stream  he  wius  pursued  by 
the  Konums,  and  missing  the  fords  was  obliged 
to  give  i)attle  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
The  struggle  that  ensued  was  one  of  the  most 
desperate  of  the  war.  Though  the  ("arthagin- 
iaus  were  exhausted  as  well  as  foiled  in  their 
attempt  to  retreat  to  a  more  defensible  posi- 
tion, they  fought  with  almost  sjivage  heroism  ; 
but  the  legionaries  gradually  drove  them  liack 
and  crowded  them  against  the  river.  Tiie 
slaughter  and  rout  became  general.  Hasdru- 
bal, despairing  at  last  of  the  battle,  threw 
himself  upon  the  Romans  and  was  slain.  His 
army  was  well-nigh  annihilated;  only  a  few 
escaped  in  broken  detachments. 

As  .soon  as  the  victory  was  complete,  Nero 
liegnn  his   march  to  Canusium.      He  was  the 


herald  of  his  own  triumph.  Hannibal  had 
learned  nothing  of  what  was  done.  On  arriv- 
ing .safely  in  camp,  Nero  sent  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian his  brother's  head  as  an  earnest  of  the 
news.  Two  prisoners  were  also  sent  to  Han- 
nibal's quarters  to  tell  him  in  their  own  way 
the  story  of  the  Metaurus.  "I  foresee  the 
doom  of  Carthage,"  was  the  melancholy  com- 
ment of  Hannibal  when  his  brother's  head  was 
thrown  over  the  lampart  into  the  camp. 

It  is  the  quality  of  the  greatest  not  to  de- 
spair. So  did  not  Hannibal.  He  .saw  that  It- 
aly was  lost — but  perhaps  not  hopelessly.  As 
for  himself,  the  Romans  had  never  yet  beaten 
him  in  an  open  battle  of  the  field.  He  would 
remember  his  oath  of  eternal  enmity.  Look- 
ing around  the  horizon,  he  saw  that  the  best 
course  for  him  to  pursue  was  to  retire  into  the 
hill-country  of  Southern  Italy,  and  there  con- 
tinue the  struggle  according  to  the  suggestions 
of  destiny.  He  accordingly  retired  from  Ca- 
uusiura,  and  fell  back  into  the  Brutti.iu  pen- 
insula. Here,  on  ;  ccouut  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  rather  than  from  the  now  slender  forces 
at  his  command,  he  was  enabled  to  take  such 
positions  as  to  give  him  compa-ative  immunity 
from  attack. 

Meanwhile  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  hav- 
ing completed  the  conquest  and  pacification 
of  Spain,  returned  ti)  Italy,  and  was  elected  to 
the  consulship.'  To  him  the  ])eople  now  began 
to  look  with  confidence  for  the  completion  of 
the  war.  For  himself,  he  had  long  entertained 
the  design  of  invading  Africa,  and  repaying 
Carthage  in  her  own  dominions  for  the  devas- 
tation of  Italy.  The  conservative  and  uuen- 
thusiastic  Senate  was  little  dispo-sed  to  favor 
his  plan — indeed,  opposed  it;  but  the  popular 
])arty  were  heartily  for  the  daring  Scipio.  The 
vote  of  the  ])opular  a.s.scmblies  was  unanimous 
for  his  measures.  The  Senate,  having  a-ssigned 
him  Sicily  as  his  province,  gave  a  reluctant 
consent  to  the  African  invasion,  but  crijipled 
the  enterpri.se  by  voting  no  adequate  sup])ort 
to  the  proposed  ex|)eiIition.  Scipio  was  left  to 
the  expedient  of  raising  an  army  by  volunteer- 
ing, aiitl  the  first  year  (B.  C.  20."))  of  his  au- 


'  It  will  1)6  reinenil»ered  that  tliis  remarkable 
man  l);id  never  yet  held  a  higlicr  office  than  lliat 
of  leihle. 
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thoritv  was  consumed  in  developing  iiini  .-up- 
jilyiii;;  siicli  a  i'orce  as  could  1)C  nliiil  nii  in  so 
hazanlous  an  enterprise. 

Carthage,  with  her  political  wrangles,  still 
looked  on  across  the  Mediterranean — a  not  dis- 
interested spectator  of  the  fates  of  Italy.  In 
one  instance,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Hasdrnlial,  the  home  governiuent  made  an  at- 
tempt to  succor  Hannibal.  Maud,  iiis  young- 
est brother,  was  sent  out  with  a  reinforcement 
of  fourteen  thousand  men  to  create,  if  possi- 
ble, in  Northern  Italy  a  diversion  which  should 


oHensive.  With  a  well  disciplined  army  of 
ai)out  twenty-five  tlmusand  men,  he  endiarked 
from  Lilyhicum  in  tiie  spring  of  13.  C.  '204, 
and  jiassed  over  to  Africa.  He  marched  di- 
rectly against  Ftica,  and  began  a  siege  which 
continued  during  tlic  summer.  The  city,  how- 
ever, was  so  vigorously  defended  that  at  one 
time  the  besiegers  were  driven  back  and 
obliged  to  entrench  themselves  at  Fair  Prom- 
ontory, where  the  expedition  had  landed. 
Scipio  was  joined  by  his  admirer,  Masinissa, 
but  opposed  by   >Syphu.>c    who   made    common 
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liberate  the  great  leader  from  the  liills  of 
Bruttium.  Mago  made  his  way  into  Liguria, 
and  his  effort  to  rouse  the  transaj)ennine  j)0])- 
ulations  to  rebellion  was  atteudeil  with  some 
success.  Many  of  the  Liguriaus  and  Oaids 
were  won  over  to  his  standard,  but  he  was 
presently  encountered  bv  a  Roman  army  un- 
der QuiNTiLius  Varus,  and  defeated  in  battle. 
His  army  routed  and  himself  wounded,  the  di- 
version was  of  no  practical  benefit  to  Hannibal. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of 
his  command  Scipio  was  ready  to  assume  the 


cause  with  Ha.sdruhal,  son  of  Gisgo,  to  whom 
the  defense  of  Utica  had  been  intrusted.  Act- 
ing on  the  advice  of  Masinissia,  Scipio  made 
an  attack  by  night  upon  the  camj)  of  the  en- 
emy before  the  city.  The  movement  was  a 
surprise,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  I'outed 
from  their  position.  A  second  attack  was  also 
successful,  and  Syphax  fled  into  Numidia. 
Thither  he  was  followed  bj'  Ma.'sinissa  with  a 
division  of  the  Roman  army,  and  was  pres- 
ently overtaken  and  captured.  All  of  Nu- 
midia was  thus  secured  to  the  cause  of  Rome. 
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The  general  eft'eet  of  these  coiiiinued  suc- 
cesses of  the  Roraaus  was  to  strengthen  the 
anti-war  party  in  Carthajre.  The  adiierents 
oi'  llaunibal  were  discourageil  and  put  under. 
It  was,  moreover,  evident  to  the  most  jjatriotic 
of  the  r'arthaL'inians  that  the  prospects,  imme- 
diate and  remote,  were  exceedingly  gloomy  as 
it  respected  the  fate  of  their  country.  Nego- 
tiations were  accordingly  o]>cned  for  peace. 
Scipio  himself  was  not  adverse  to  a  settlement, 
provided  the  same  could  be  made  on  conditions 
sntficicntly  advantageous  to  Rome.  The  ap- 
pntaching  exhaustion  of  Roman  resources,  as 
it  respected  both  means  and  men,  was  a  pow- 
erful general  reason,  and  tlie  desire  of  Mat 
in  bringing  the  war  to  a  succes-sful  conclusion, 
a  strong  pei-sonal  motive  for  his  wishing  to  end 
hostilities.  The  general,  therefore,  submitted 
an  (jutline  -^i  the  terms  which  would  be  satis- 
factory to  himself,  subject,  however,  to  the 
approval  of  the  Scuate.  The  conditions  em- 
l)raced  the  surrender  of  all  prisoners  and  de- 
serters held  by  the  Carthaginians,  a  renuncia- 
tion of  territorial  claims  in  Spain  and  the  isl- 
ands of  the  western  Mediterranean,  the  calling 
lionie  of  Hannibal  and  Mago  from  Italv,  the 


tliousand  talents  as  a  war  indemnity  to  Rome. 
These  preliminaries  being  accepted  by  the 
Senate  of  Carthage,  an  armistice  was  declared, 
and  the  Ro- 
man jirisoners 
were  set  at  lib- 
erty in  antici- 
pation of  a 
like  aecept- 
ancebytheRo- 
mans.  Hanni- 
bal and  Mago 
were  recalled 
to  Carthage, 
and  it  was  con- 
f iden tly  be- 
lieved that  the 
war  was  at  an 
end. 

These  open-  __, 
ing  buds  of  ^S 
peace   were 

...  .  ,        SCinO   AFRICANDS  (BRONZE),   NAPLES. 

ijuickly  uijjped 

in  the  .severe  air  of  the  Roman  Senate.  That 
body  bad  rightly  divined  that  the  condition 
of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  the  ])rogress  of  Scipio 
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iicognition  of  Masini.<sa  as  king  of  Nnmidia, 
the  reduction  ol'  the  Carthaginian  navy  to 
twenty  ships-ot'-war,  and  the  payment  of  five 


on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
especially  the  overthrow  of  Sypliax  in  Nu- 
loiilia,   were  the  inevitable  precursors  of  the 
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ruin  of  Carthage;  and  when  diil  Ivi)1ik''s  iioii 
purpose  ever  relent  in  tlie  presence  ot"  a  foe 
tottering  to  his  fall?  The  anil)a.<siKlors  sent 
to  Italy  by  the  Carthaginians  were  dismissed 
with  ilUIisguised  contempt,  and  the  thought 
of  ratifying  the  preliminaries  jjroposed  by 
Scipio  was  not  entertained  for  a  moment.  It 
is  said  that  the  news  of  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  her  ambassadors  precedeil  their  own 
arrival  at  Carthage,  and  that  the  indignation 
created  by  the  pei-fidious  coui-se  of  the  Romans 
was  so  great  as  to  restore  the  war  party  to 
power;  for  who  could  oppose  the  war  when  he 
himself  was  obliged  to  fight  by  the  merciless 
intolerance  of  his  enemies? 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  after  having  for  four 
years  beaten  back  liis  foes,  like  a  baited  lion, 
in  the  hills  of  Bruttium,  being  now  called 
home,  landed  at  Hadrunietuni,  and  became 
the  herald  of  an  additional  uprising.  The 
presence  of  their  great  leader  reinspired  the 
Carthaginians,  who  now  felt  that  they  had  in 
their  own  country  a  general  whom  they  could 
match  against  the  victorious  Scipio.  The 
clamor  of  the  peace-party  was  suddenly  hushed, 
and  the  spirit  of  war  revived  throughout  the 
remaining  dominions  of  Carthage.  The  nego- 
tiations opened  by  Scipio  having  failed  of  prac- 
tical results,  the  general  at  once  renewed  the 
conflict.  He  now  had  a  different  antagonist 
to  contend  with,  and  proceeded  with  great 
caution.    . 

The  latter  part  of  B.  C.  203  and  the  sum- 
mer of  202  were  consumed  in  jireparations  for 
the  final  struggle.  Nor  were  the  Carthagin- 
ians slow  in  gathering  together  their  last  re- 
sources for  the  closing  conflict.  The  battle 
was  fought  at  Zama,  on  the  river  Bagradas, 
in  October,  B.  C.  202.  Hannibal's  general- 
ship was  as  conspicuous  as  ever,  and  his  in- 
ferior forces  were  managed  with  the  greatest 
skill.  But  the  tactics  of  Scipio  were  even 
superior  to  his  own.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  elephants,  which,  notwithstanding  many 
years  of  experience,  still  continued  to  be 
the  betes  noires  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  from 
breaking  his  lines,  Scipio  arranged  his  troops 
afler  a  new  method,  so  that  the  columns  could 
be  opened  for  the  passage  and  repa.ssage  of 
the  huge  beasts,  whose  progress  could  not  be 


otherwise  opposed.  The  battle  was  joined  with 
great  fury  on  both  sides;  but  the  Romans 
gradually  pressed  their  adversaries  from  the 
field,  and  gained  an  overwhelming  victorv. 
The  ghost  of  vau(iuishe(l  Africa  was  seen  for 
a  moment  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  con- 
flict, and  then  fled  into  the  shadows. 

It  wa.s  now  evident  that  no  further  successful 
resistance  could  be  offered  to  the  progress  of 
Rome.  The  resources  of  Carthage  were  utterly 
exhausted.  It  only  remained  for  the  conqueror 
to  dictate  what  terms  of  peace  soever  she 
might  be  i)Ieased  to  concede  to  her  fallen  foe. 
Hannibal  frankly  advised  his  countrymen  not 
to  attemj)!  a  continuance  of  the  struggle,  but 
to  limit  their  exertions  to  securing  the  best 
l)ossible  terms  of  peace.  The  Senate  announ- 
cing the  conditions  of  a  settlement  was  as  in- 
exorable as  ever.  The  general  outline  of  the 
treaty,  which  was  now  forced  upon  the  Car- 
thaginians, was  the  same  as  that  pro])osed  by 
Scipio  in  the  previous  year ;  but  the  condi- 
tions were  made  more  onerous  by  a  change  in 
the  war  indemnity  from  the  sum  in  gross  of 
five  thousand  talents  to  an  annual  tribute  of 
two  hundred  talents  to  be  continued  for  fifty 
yeai-s,  and  by  exacting  a  pledge  that  Car- 
thage henceforth  would  never,  either  in  Africa 
or  elsewhere,  undertake  a  war  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Rome. 

Thus  after  a  continuance  of  more  than  sev- 
enteen years,  the  Second  Punic  War  was 
ended.  The  iron  resolution  of  the  Roman 
people  had  again  won  the  victory  over  her 
rival,  led,  as  the  latter  was,  by  the  greatest 
military  genius  of  the  age.  The  chief  glory 
of  the  result  fell  to  Scipio.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  wa.s  received  with  wide-open  arms. 
The  triumph  which,  was  voted  him  by  the  Sen- 
ate was  one  of  the  most  splendid  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  Eternal  City.  In  honor  Of  his 
great  achievements  he  w^as  given  the  title  of 
Africaxus  ;  nor  were  any  of  those  marks 
of  pride  and  confidence  which  nations  fond 
of  glory  are  accustomed  to  bestow  on  their 
heroes  withheld  from  him  who,  though  still  in 
his  youth,  was  now  the  first  man  in  Rome. 

As  for  Hannibal,  whose  career  seemed  now 
at  an  end,  he  .still  gave  himself  with  untiring 
zeal  to  the  interests  of  his  countrv.     His  influ- 
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ence  at  Carthage  was  perhaps  greater  in  tlie 
(lay  "f  her  humiliation  than  ever  before.  He 
undertook  and  carried  through  successfully  a 
reform  iu  the  constitution  cif  the  state.  The 
efl'ete  oligarchy  which,  under  the  influence  of 
tradition  and  prejudice,  had  still  retained  its 
intlueuce  in  the  state,  was  now  suppressed, 
and  more  popuhir  forms  of  political  society 
organized  on  tlie  ruins  of  the  old  order.  A 
better  system  of  finances  was  instituted,  and 
many  measures  proposed  well  calculated  to 
revive  the  drooping  energies  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Hearing  of  these  reforms  and  recognizing 
their  restorative  influence  in  the  city  to  whom 
she  had  so  recently  given  the  cup  of  bitterness 
to  drink,  Rome,  in  B.  C.  196,  sent  an  embassy 
to  Carthage  to  imiuire  into  the  business  which 
was  fostered  by  Hannibal,  and  to  uphold  the 
waning  aristocracy.  Hannibal  perceived  in 
the  counter  revolution  thus  effected  the  end 
of  his  usefulness,  and  perhaps  the  close  of  his 
career.  He  accordingly  made  his  escape  from 
the  city  of  his  birth  and  took  refuge  at  Ephe- 
sus,  with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  By  him 
the  Carthaginian  was  received  with  many 
marks  of  favor,  and  him  the  exile,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  endeavored  to  persuade 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  Romans.  Thus 
would  he  still  remember  the  oath  of  his  youth, 
and  keep  ever  uppermost  eternal  enmity  to 
Rome. 

But  when  the  war  which  thus  ensued  was 
ended  by  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  the  latter 
was  compelled,  as  a  condition  of  peace,  to  .agree 
to  the  surrender  of  Hannibal;  but  the  fugitive 
escaped  from  the  country  and  sought  refuge 
with  Prusias,  king  of  Bitliynia.  But  no  re- 
treat in  the  world's  extreme  could  hide  him 
l<mger  from  the  dea<Uy  hate  of  the  Romans. 
Prusias  was  commandeil  to  deliver  him  up, 
and  tearing  to  refuse,  he  agreed  to  the  reipii- 
sition.  Hannibal,  however,  now  souglit  the 
final  remedy.  For  years  he  had  carried  with 
him  a  |>hial  of  poison  ready  for  the  la-st  emer- 
gency. He  stood  a  moment  like  a  tall  shadow 
on  the  farthest  horizon  of  his  greatness,  then 
drank  the  subtle  potion,  and  lav  down  to  tiuit 
oblivious  sleep  which  coidd  never  again  be  dis- 
turbed hy  the  blare  of  a  Roman  trumpet. 


The  political  condition  of  the  ilediterranean 
countries  was  considerably  changed  at  the  clo.se 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.  Carthage  was  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  a  dej)endeut  state.  The 
Spanish  peninsula  acquired  by  the  campaigns 
of  the  Scipios  was  organized  into  twfi  Roman 
provinces.  The  small  territorj-  surroiniding 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  which  had  hitherto  main- 
tained her  indejjendence,  was  al)sorl)ed  in  the 
province  of  Sicily.  The  annihilation  of  the 
Carthaginian  navy  left  Rome  withoiil  a  rival 
in  the  ]\Iediterranean,  and  the  jiuthways  of 
the  sea,  whose  farther  termini  lay  in  the  ports 
of  distant  nations,  were  opened  to  tlie  aggres- 
sive de.^icent  of  her  galleys  whenever  caj)rice  or 
interest  should  lead  her  to  engage  in  foreign 
conquests. 

For  the  present,  however,  she  devoted  her 
energies  to  the  pacification  of  Italy,  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  enlarged  Republic. 
As  it  respected  those  cities  and  states — esjie- 
cially  the  provinces  in  Southern  Italy — which 
had  broken  their  allegiance  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  Hannilnd,  their  domains  were  confis- 
cated and  repcopled  with  Romans  from  the 
capital.  Large  districts  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
were  treated  in  a  similar  manner;  nor  was 
any  eflTort  spareil — so  far  as  artificial  agencies 
could  accomplish  such  a  result — to  unify  and 
Romanize  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  outposts 
of  the  Republic  were  strengthened  by  the 
establishment  of  frontier  towns  and  fortresses. 
Thus  in  B.  C.  18.)  was  founded  in  the  Istrian 
peninsula  the  colony  of  Aquileia  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  state  in  the  direction  of  Illyria 
and  Macedonia.  The  Transalpine  Gauls  were 
driven  back  to  ihcir  own  place  and  the  passes 
of  the  Alps  henceforth  guarded  against  the 
recurrence  of  an  invasion.  The  last  of  the 
races  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Alps  to  be  sub- 
dued were  the  Ligurians,  who  among  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  northern  Apennines  maintained 
a  semi-inde|)endence  for  nearly  half  a  century 
after  the  downuill  of  Carthage. 

The  first  half  of  the  second  century  B.  C. 
was  marked  by  the  extension  of  Roman  influ- 
ence in  the  East.  The  general  condition  of 
the  oriental  kingdoms  in  the  times  succeeding 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat  has  already 
been  narrated  at  some  length  in  the  preceding 
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Book.'  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  coun- 
tries dominated  by  the  Conqueror  bad  finally, 
after  many  struggles  among  his  generals  and 
their  successors,  been  reduced  to  four  separate 
kingdoms.  These  were,  first,  Egypt,  embrac- 
ing, besides  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  coun- 
tries of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Coelc-Syria 
in  Asia,  Cyrenaica  in  Africa,  Cyprus  in  the 
Mediterranean,  several  of  the  .^gean  islands 
and  not  a  few  of  the  towns  and  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Thrace.  The  second  of  the  Mac- 
edonian kingdoms  was  Syria,  with  its  capital 
at  Antioch.  The  territory  of  this  state  was 
vastly  extended,  including — though  in  many 
instances  nominally — most  of  the  Asiatic  do- 
minions of  Alexander.  The  third  fragment 
of  the  great  Empire  was  the  kingdom  of 
Thrace,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Bos- 
j)horus,  and  including  several  of  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  fourth  power  was  Mac- 
edonia, embracing  the  major  part  of  Greece. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  B.  C.  205, 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  Ptolemy  V.,  surnamcd 
Epiphancs,  who  coming  to  the  throne  at  the 
ripe  age  of  four  years  fell  under  the  influence 
of  a  regent,  who,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  men- 
aces of  Syria  and  Macedonia,  put  the  kingdom 
under  the  protection  of  Rome.  Syria  was,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  ruled  by  Antiochus 
III.,surnamed  the  Great,  whose  reign  extended 
from  B.  C.  238  to  his  death  in  187.  Thrace, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  in  the  division  of 
the  Empire  fallen  +0  Lysimachus,  imder  whom 
and  his  successors  the  kingdom  gradually  de- 
clined until  it  was  finally  absorbed  in  INIacedo- 
donia,  to  be  carried  over  with  the  conquest  of 
that  power  to  the  dominions  of  the  Romans. 
The  Macedonian  kingdom  fell  in  B.  C.  220  to 
Philip  v.,  who  in  that  year  succeeded  his 
uncle,  Antigonus  Doson,  and  became  immedi- 
ately embroiled  in  the  war  then  raging  between 
the  .iEtolians  and  the  Achtean  League. 

Besides  the  great  states  here  enumerated, 
there  were  in  the  East,  especially  on  the  shores 
of  the  Propontis  and  in  other  parts  where  Greek 
civilization  still  clung  in  fragments,  many  petty 
principalities,  which  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
times  had  still  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
independence.     To  this  class  of  small  powers 

'  See  Book  Ninth,  i)p.  664-(i80. 


belonged  several  of  the  .lEgean  islands,  and 
more  particularly  the  two  great  cities  of  By- 
zantium and  Cyzicus,  the  first  on  the  Bospho- 
rus,  and  the  second  on  the  Propontis.  In  the 
same  category  should  be  mentioned  the  Repub- 
lic of  Rhodes,  which,  owing  to  its  favorable 
position,  its  liberal  institutions,  its  policy  of 
free  trade,  and  its  artistic  and  literary  renown, 
had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
B.  C,  achieved  a  great  reputation  among  the 
states  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Such  was 
the  general  condition  of  the  East  at  the  time 
when  Rome,  disengaged  by  victory  from  her 
struggle  with  Northern  Africa,  found  herself 
free  to  mark  out  new  highways  of  conquest. 

The  condition  of  Greece  at  this  epoch  may 
be  briefly  referred  to.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greek  states  were 
ultimately  divided  in  their  political  sympathies 
into  two  parties,  the  one  being  headed  by  the 
jEtolian,  and  the  other  by  the  Achjean  League. 
The  latter  was  by  far  the  more  powerful,  em- 
bracing among  its  members  Arcadia  and  Cor- 
inth, as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  Pcloponnesian 
states.  Around  the  banners  of  this  confederacy 
were  ranged  the  better  elements  of  what  re- 
mained of  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks.  The 
policy  of  the  League  was  generally  directed  in 
an  enlightened  way  to  the  end  of  Grecian  inde- 
pendence ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  but  that  for 
the  inauspicious  condition  of  the  times  and  the 
remains  of  old  factions  still  working  distress  and 
bitterness  among  the  members  of  the  confed- 
eration, the  final  eclipse  of  Hellas  might  have 
been  pt)stponed.  The  ^tolian  League  was 
less  patriotic  in  its  origin  and  less  salutarj'  in 
its  influence.  The  .(Etoliaus  were  themselves 
the  least  cultured  of  the  races  of  Central  Greece, 
and  the  confederacy  of  which  they  became  the 
leaders  was  selfish  and  narrow  in  its  principles 
and  methods.  It  will  be  remembered  that  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Second  Punic  War  the 
Romans  had  made  use  of  the  .^Etolians  to  neu- 
tralize the  sympathy  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
about  to  be  actively  expressed  for  Hannibal  in 
Italy.  As  for  Athens  and  Sparta,  who  had 
for  so  many  generations  shared  the  glory  of 
Greece  between  them,  they  had  now  sunk  into 
comparative  insignificance,  and  were  of  les8 
importance  in  the  politics  of  Hellas  than  were 
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several  of  those  states  which  they  had  formerly 
despised  as  barbarous. 

When,  after  the  battle  of  C'aiiiue,  the  tide 
of  success  swelled  liijih  iu  Haunibal's  favor, 
Philip  v., instigated  to  such  a  course  by  Deme- 
trius of  Pharos,  sent  ambassadors  into  Italy  to 
conclude  a  Carthaginian  alliance  against  liome ; 
but  the  envoys  were  captured  and  delivered 
over  to  the  consuls.  Philip  then  stood  aloof 
for  a  .season,  and  the  league  was  not  concluded 
until  B.  C.  215.  A  Macedonian  fleet  was  then 
.«ent  into  the  Adriatic.  The  town  of  Oricum 
wiL-i  captured,  and  ApoUonia  invested  by  Phil- 
ip's squadron ;  but  Marcus  Valerius  L^vi- 
Nus,  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  year,  came  sud- 
denly to  the  scene  of  these  aggressions,  and 
<|uickly  recaptured  all  the  places  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  Macedonians.  Philip  was 
obliged  to  burn  his  fleet  and  fly  to  his  own  do- 
minions for  safety.  For  three  years  he  wa.s 
glad  to  act  on  the  defensive  against  the  j)ower 
which  his  nishncss  had  provoked.  It  was  this 
episode  in  the  great  war  with  Carthage  that 
enabled  the  Romans  through  the  agency  of 
Lievinus  to  stir  up  the  iEtolians  to  make  war 
against  Philip.  The  monarch  was  so  severely 
beaten  by  these  adverse  winds  that  he  hail 
more  occasion  to  seek  aid  from  Carthage  than 
the  latter  had  need  of  him.  The  Grteco-Mace- 
donian  war  (B.  C.  211-206)  continued  for  five 
years,  and  was  then  concluded  with  a  treaty 
i)etweeii  the  .Etoliaus  and  Philip,  to  the  terms 
of  wliieh  tlie  Romans  theni.selves  as.>ented. 

The  halt-deeade  succee<ling  these  events  was 
employed  i)y  the  Macedonian  king  in  exieiul- 
ing  his  power  throughou*  (Greece,  and  in  ac- 
cuinidating  the  reiiuisite  resfjurces  for  another 
war.  In  the  furtherance  of  his  plans,  he  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  III.  to 
divide  between  lliern  the  dominions  of  the  boy 
Epiphaiies  of  Hgypt,  while  the  latter,  as  al- 
rea<ly  narrated,  ajjplied  to  the  Roman  Senate 
for  aid.  Pliiiip  struck  right  ami  left  ail  around 
the  horizon.  He  madeadoulile  war  on  Rhodes 
and  Attains,  king  of  Perganius.  He  sent  a 
ilivisioii  of  four  thou.-<and  .■soldiei's  to  join  Han- 
nibal in  the  battle  of  Zania.  He  pressed  every 
enterpri.<e  which  seemed  likclv  to  conduce  to 
the  strength  of  his  kingdom  or  hinder  the 
further  progress  of  Rome. 


Meaiiwliile  the  latter  power,  after  the  down- 
fall of  Hannibal,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  East, 
to  prevent  the  coutemplated  partition  of  Egypt. 
Philip  was  j)laiuly  told  that  he  must  resurren- 
der  to  Ptolemy  those  dependencies  which  he  had 
taken  away.  He  was  also  forbidden  to  make 
any  further  aggressions  on  the  cities  of  Greece. 
It  seemed,  however,  quite  impossible  for  the 
latter  to  keep  his  claws  from  the  delicious 
chestnuts  which  lay  in  the  smouldering  ashes 
of  Hellenic  civilization.  The  first  pretext  was 
eagerly  seized  for  violating  the  interdict  of 
Rome,  and  war  was  the  immediate  result. 

Two  young  men  of  Acarnania,  while  vis- 
iting at  Athens,  betrayed  their  vulgar  boor- 
ishness  by  intrudiug  upon  a  celebration  of  the 
Eleusiuian  mysteries.  For  this  they  were 
seized  and  put  to  death  by  the  pious  Atheni- 
ans. Acarnania,  not  apj)rccialing  the  deli- 
cate issues  involved  iu  the  sacrilege,  resented 
the  death  of  lier  citizens,  and  sent  an  embassy 
to  King  Philip  to  implore  at  his  hand  a  proper 
puui.shraent  of  Athens.  He  told  them  in  an- 
swer to  make  war  on  their  enemies,  and  that 
he  would  join  them  in  ravaging  the  Attic  ter- 
ritory. Hereiipdii  the  Atheuiaos  sent  an  em- 
biussy  to  Rome,  and  the  Senate  sent  immedi- 
ately a  menace  of  war  should  he  not  desist  in 
annoying  the  states  of  Greece  and  Egy])t. 
The  latter,  however,  was  now  thoroughly 
aroused.  A  defiant  answer  was  returned,  and 
declaration  of  war  (B.  C  l!)!l)  folhiwed  iianl 
after. 

For  the  fii-st  two  years  of  the  conflict  hos- 
tilities were  carried  on  in  a  desultory  and 
feeble  manner.  In  the  third  campaign  the 
cotnniand  of  the  Roman  forces  was  intrusted 
to  TiTUS  QuiNCTrus  Flaminmus,  who  at  once 
])a.s.«ed  over  into  Greece  and  began  the  wai-  iu 
earnest.  By  liberal  proclamations  he  speedily 
won  over  to  the  Roman  cause  nearly  ail  the 
(Grecian  states.  He  then  pres.<ed  on  with  his 
united  forces,  and,  in  B.  C.  1!)7,  brought 
Philip  to  a  stand  on  the  field  of  Cynocephal.«. 
Here  he  inflicted  upon  the  Macedonians  a  de- 
feat .<o  signal  and  decisive  as  to  end  the  war 
with  a  blow.  Philip  eagerly  sued  for  peace. 
His  temerity  cost  him  dearly.  All  the  terms 
of  the  previous  treaty  were  reimposeil  by  the 
victorious  consul,  and  to  these  were  added  the 
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payment  of  a  war  inderanity  of  a  thoiisaml 
talents,  the  reduction  of  tlio  Macedonian  navy 
to  five  ships  and  of  the  army  to  five  ilioiisand 
men.  Hereupon — so  eoraplete  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  power  of  Macedonia — the  Roman 
garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  the  towns  and 
fortresses  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula,  and  at  the 
following  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games 
the  consul  Flaniinius,  in  the  midst  of  the  ap- 
plause of  the  assembled  states,  made  by  the 
mouth  of  a  herald  the  paradoxical  proclama- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  cities  of  Greece 
under  the  protectorate  of  Rome.' 

While  the  Macedonian  campaign  of  Fla- 
niinius was  progressing  Antiochus  IH.  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  promote  his  own 
interests  in  the  East.  Acting  with  bad  faith 
toward  Philip,  and  leaving  tliat  monarch  to  his 
fate,  the  Syrian  king  overran  Phoenicia,  Pales- 
tine, and  Ccele-Syria,  adding  by  conquest  these 
countries  to  his  own  dominion.*.  He  then 
made  an  expedition  through  Asia  Minor  into 
Thrace,  but  was  met  in  the  latter  country  by 
an  embassy  from  the  Romans,  and  was  warned 
to  desist  from  his  aggressions.  At  this  junc- 
ture, however,  a  rumor  came  that  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes  had  died,  and  Antiochus  was  re- 
called by  this  supposed  event  rather  than  by 
the  menace  of  the  Romans. 

The  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Greece  was, 
for  the  most  part,  well  received  by  the  states 
of  that  long-distracted  country.  The  ^toli- 
ans,  however,  were  di.ssatisfied,  not  .so  much 
on  account  of  the  conditions  which  were  im- 
posed, as  from  the  fact  that  their  o\vn  part  in 
bringing  about  the  result  had  been  ignored  in 
the  Roman  proclamation.  Acting  under  the 
influence  of  the  jealousy  thus  excited,  they 
instigated  the  king  of  Sparta  to  break  the 
peace,  and  at  the  same  time  invited  Antiochus 
to  become  the  arbiter  of  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
Him  they  induced  to  believe  that  the  Greek 
states  were  disaffected  towards  the  Roman  pro- 
tectorate, and  would  gladly  join  his  .standard. 
The  Syrian  king  accepted  without  hesitation 
the  tempting  offer  thus  held  out  to  him,  and 
proceeded  into  Gieece  with  a  large  army. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  reached  that  coun- 
try when   he  was   met  with   a  declaration   of 

'See  Book  Ninth,  p.  680. 


war  by  the  Roman  Senate,  and  by  the  consu\ 
M.vHcis  A(ii,ii-s  (Jlabkio  at  the  head  of  the 
legions.  Surprised  at  this  sudden  disjilav  of 
force  Antiochus  hastily  retired  to  Thermo])yl:c, 
where  he  took  a  strong  ])osition  and  acted  on 
the  defensive.  Learning  soon  afterwards  that 
the  ^tolians  had  been  put  to  rout  by  a  divis- 
ion of  the  Roman  army  under  M.VRCfs  PoKCii's 
Cato,  the  king  of  Syria  discovered  that  discre- 
tion was  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  hastily 
left  the  country.  The  ^tolians  were  thus  left 
unsupported  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  own 
folly.     After  a  brief  resistance  they   were  in 

B.  ('.  192,  over|)owcred  at  Naupactus,  but 
W'Cre  surj)rised  at  the  lil)eral  terms  granted  to 
them  by  Flaminius,  who  permitted  them  to 
capitulate  and  return  to  tlicir  allegiance. 

It  remained    to  punish  Antiochus.      Li  B. 

C.  190,  the  consular  army,  led  bv  Scipio, 
cro.s.sed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  met  the  king  on 
the  field  of  Magnesia.  Here  was  fought  a 
deci.sive  battle,  in  which  the  power  of  Anti- 
ochus was  l)roken  at  a  single  blow.  He  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  forfeit  by  accepting  the 
usual  conditions  which  Rome  was  accustomed 
to  impose  on  those  who  had  offended  her.  An- 
tiochus was  comjjelled  to  make  a  cession  to 
the  king  of  Pergamus  as  the  friend  of  the  Ro- 
man people  of  all  his  dominion  west  of  the 
Taurus,  and  to  reduce  his  navy  to  ten  .ships, 
which  were  to  be  restricted  henceforth  to  the 
waters  ea.st  of  the  Calycadnus,  in  Cilicia. 
The  payment  of  a  war  indemnity  of  fifteen 
thousand  talents  was  also  exacted  as  the  price 
of  peace,  and  to  this  was  added  a  requisition 
for  the  surrender  of  Hannibal.  So  marked 
had  been  the  success  of  Scipio  that  he  was 
honored  by  the  Roman  people  with  the  title 
of  AsiATicus,  after  the  manner  of  the  sur- 
name Africanus,  which  had  been  given  to  his 
brother. 

After  three  years  of  quiet,  the  ^tolians 
were  again  found  in  insurrection.  In  B.  C. 
189,  a  Roman  army,  led  by  Marcus  Flavius 
MoBiLiOR,  was  landed  at  Apollonia,  which 
place  was  subjected  to  a  siege.  After  holding  out 
for  a  season,  the  town  was  taken,  as  was  also 
Ambracia,  the  capital  of  the  province.  The 
^tolians,  finding  their  country  ruined  by  war 
and  themselves  deserted  by  their  allies,  made 
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a  hunihlf  suit  for  peace;  ami  tlii<  was  {^ranted 
by  the  Romans,  but  with  a  loss  of  iudepeiul- 
ence  to  the  insurgent  state.  The  -iEtolian 
League  was  at  an  end.  Each  of  the  confed- 
erate states  sought  the  best  terms  that  could 
be  made  with  the  cou<;ueror,  and  the  country 
was  absorbed  as  a  Roman  province. 

The  overthrow  of  the  ^toliau  confederacy 
was  specially  favorable  to  the  associated  states 
of  Southern  Greece.  The  Ach;ean  League  had 
for  a  long  time  been  the  dominant  political 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Its  leader- 
ship dated  back  to  B.  C.  2.51,  when  the  Sicy- 
onian  Aratus  was  elected  chief  of  the  confed- 
eracy. Soon  afterwards  Corinth  was  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  league,  and  in  B.  C  208 
the  celebrated  Philipcemen,  called  the  "last 
of  the  Greeks,"  succeeded  .\ratus  as  general  of 
the  allied  states.  Sparta  joined  the  League 
in  B.  C.  191,  which  then  included  nearly 
all  the  commonwealth  of  Peloponnesus,  besides 
Athens  in  Central  and  several  towns  in  North- 
ern Greece.  For  nearly  fifty  years  the  decay- 
ing institutions  of  Hellas  were  jireserved  from 
further  decline  by  the  interi)osition  of  this 
Achseau  confederacy ;  and  the  wisdom  of  its 
management  during  this  long  p('ri<Ml  was  such 
that  not  even  the  punctilious  Senate  of  Rome 
could  find  any  rea.sonable  grouml  of  complaint. 

In  the  recent  war  with  Aiilioclnis,  which, 
as  just  narrate<l,  was  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Magnesia,  the  Romans  had  been  materially 
aided  by  their /nV/if/,  Philip  V.,  <>f  Macedon. 
This  monarch  was  encouraged  to  believe  that 
when  the  conflict  should  lie  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessfid  conclusion  he  might  recompense  him- 
self for  his  trouble  bv  annexing  the  territory 
of /ii.<  tVicncjs,  the  .^tolians.  Not  so,  however, 
the  result ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  war  ended 
than  the  Romans  instigated  llic  -Etolian  towns 
to  appeal  to  thorn  againsH  the  encroachments 
of  I'iiilip.  By  this  ili-disguised  duplicity  the 
king  was  prevent<'d  from  gathering  his  share 
of  the  spoils.  Vain  were  his  complaints.  He 
was  told  that  he  must  confine  himself  within 
tiie  limits  of  Macedonia,  an<l  not  interfere 
with  tlie  independence  of  the  friends  of  Rome. 
This  perfidy  rankled  in  the  heart  of  Philip 
during  tiic  rest  of  his  life,  and  he  died  with 
the  unfulfilled  purpose  of  revenge. 


The  successor  of  the  Macedonian  king  was 
the  celebrated  Perseus,  who  inherited  his  fa- 
ther's plans  and  more  than  his  father's  genius. 
By  carefully  husbanding  the  resources  of  his 
kingdom,  by  opening  new  mines,  by  a  judici- 
ous system  of  taxation  and  customs,  and  by 
encouraging  agriculture  and  commerce,  he  col- 
lected a  large  treasury  and  brought  into  exist- 
ence an  efficient  army.  He  carefully  cultivated 
the  .synijjathies  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  rewarded 
by  .securing  a  transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  that 
fickle  people  from  the  Romans  to  himself.  The 
Greek  states  had — not  without  cause — come  to 
consider  the  Romans  as  oppressors  rather  than 
as  the  guardians  of  liberty.  The  social  condi- 
tion of  the  country  had  become  deplorable, 
and  predatory  bands  j)reyed  uj)on  the  spoils  of 
cities,  once  the  repositories  of  art  and  learning. 

Perseus  having  availed  himself  of  this  con- 
dition of  affairs,  easily  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Greek  principalities,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment bade  a  passing  defiance  to  Home.  His 
conduct,  however,  speedily  estranged  those 
who  had  accepted  his  protection ;  nor  were 
his  movements  marked  with  the  expected 
prudence  and  vigor.  Meanwhile  the  Roman 
Senate  looked  on,  well  satisfied  with  this  pre- 
cipitation of  a  state  of  affairs  which  would  give 
them  a  good  excuse  for  a  measure  long  con- 
tem])lated,  namely,  the  obliteration  of  the 
nominal  independence  of  the  (Jreeks.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  end  an  army  was  sent  over  into 
Epirus,  in  B.  C.  171,  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  the  alliance  between  Pei-seus  and  his 
confederates.  In  an  engagement  between  him 
and  the  Romans  the  Macedonian  was  victo- 
rious, but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  reaped 
any  decided  advantage  from  his  success.  The 
consular  army  retained  its  foothold  in  the 
country,  and  was  presently  transferred  to  the 
command  of  Lucrus  ^mflfus  Paullus,  who 
in  B.  C.  108  gained  a  great  triumph  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Pydxa.  The  army  of  Perseus  wiu  com- 
pletely routed  and  himself  soon  afterwards 
made  prisoner. 

This  conflict  ])ut  a  virtual  end  to  the  Mac- 
edonian monarchy.  The  country  was  divided 
into  four  ])rovinces,  and  an  annual  tribute  was 
impose<l  on  tiie  people.  The  Senate  did  not, 
however,  for  the  present,  lussume  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  districts,  hut  li'ft  tliem  to  tiicin- 
selves.  They  were  made  iudependent  of  one 
another,  but  all  ilepeudciit  on  Rome.  The 
leading  men  of  the  kingdom,  especially  those 
who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  upholding 
the  policy  of  I'hilip  and  Perseus,  were,  together 
with  their  adult  sons,  transported  to  Italy, 
where  they  could  no  more  disturb  the  peace. 
Returning  to  Rome,  PauUus  was  honored 
with  a  magnificent  triumph.  He  had  stretched 
the  tremendous  arm  of  the  city  to  the  iEgean 
and  the  borders  of  Tiiraoe,  and  had  overthrown 
the  successor  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
festival  which  was  celebrated  in  his  honor  far 
surpassed  any  spectacle  ever  previously  wit- 
nessed in  Rome.  Three  days  were  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  procession.  During 
the  first,  two  hundred  and  fifty  vehicles,  laden 
with  the  magnificent  art  treasures  of  Greece — • 


at  various  times  sent  as  evidences  of  their 
subservient  loyalty  to  the  Macedonian  court. 
Then  canie  Lucius  .it^milius  himself,  .seated  in 
his  chariot  of  war,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  the 
Capitoline  Jove,  carrying  the  laurel  branch 
of  trium])li.  Finally,  the  rear  of  the  proces- 
sion \va.s  occupied  by  the  army,  bearing  the 
emblems  of  victory,  singing  battle  songs,  and 
indulging,  after  the  manner  of  the  triumph,  in 
jests  and  satire  at  the  expense  of  the  general. 
The  festival  was  then  concluded  with  a  sacri- 
fice of  animals  on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol. 

Rome  was  politic,  as  well  as  strong.  In 
assessing  the  tribute  upon  the  people  of  the 
Macedonian  provinces,  the  sum  was  fixed  at 
only  one-half  the  amount  previously  paid  to 
the  king.  Allieit,  the  new  master  must  appear 
a  better  one  than  the  old.  So  also  in  making 
the  levy  upon  the  Greek  states  care  was  taken 
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paintings,  sculptures,  bronzes  —  passed  along 
the  Sacred  Way,  and  were  exhibited  to  the 
thousands.  On  the  second  day,  the  splendid 
arms  and  other  military  trophies  of  which  the 
Macedonians  had  been  despoiled  headed  the 
proces.sion.  After  these  came  three  thousand 
men,  carrying  the  silver  coin  and  vessels 
which  had  been  captured  from  the  enemy. 
On  the  third  morning,  the  procession  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  animals  intended  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  then  were  borne  along  the  treasures  of 
gold  which  ages  of  war  had  heaped  together 
at  the  court  of  Macedon.  After  this  display 
came  the  royal  chariot  of  Perseus,  his  armor, 
and  his  crown.  Then  followed  on  foot  the 
king  himself,  and  his  children  and  serv- 
ants— a  pitiable  spectacle  of  wretchedness  and 
despair.  Close  after  the  monarch  were  four 
hundred  footmen,  bearing  an  equal  number 
of  golden  crowns,  which  the  Greek  cities  had 


that  the  burden  should  be  less  onerous  than 
before.  This  measure,  when  coupled  with 
the  transportation  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  various  cities  to  Italy,  tended  powerfully 
to  produce  in  the  conquered  states  a  condition 
of  quiet,  a  docile  acceptance  of  the  situation 
not  to  have  been  expected,  especially  of  such 
a  people  as  the  Greeks. 

When  it  came  to  removing  those  who  had 
given  her  trouble,  Rome  found  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Achaean  League  were  a  host.  No  fewer 
than  a  thousand  persons  were  selected  as  ])roper 
characters  for  banishment.  These  were  .sent 
into  Etruria  and  imprisoned.  There  they  re- 
mained for  seventeen  years,  without  ever  hav- 
ing the  privilege  of  defending  themselves  by 
trial.  Rome  thus  .shut  up  in  her  jails  a  large 
part  of  the  remaining  genius  of  Greece.  There 
many  of  the  wisest  men  of  the  times  lay  lan- 
guishing.    Their  countrvmen  at  home  heeded 
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not,  or  turned  away  in  despair  of  bringing 
relief.  Others  of  the  Roman  party  in  (Jreece 
rejoiced  at  tiie  forced  emigration  of  liieir  rivals 
in  politics.  .Such  was  Callicrates,  an  adherent 
of  Rome,  who  after  the  banishment  of  the 
Acha-an  leaders  obtained  the  niiuitery  of  the 
League.  Among  the  exiles  in  Italy  was  the 
historian  Pulybius,  to  whom  the  world  is  so 
much  indebted  for  one  of  the  truest  accounts 
■which  have  been  preserved  of  the  best  period  . 
of  Roii.an  greatness.  Not  until  B.  C.  151 
were  these  unfortunate  victims  of  the  heartless 
policy  of  Rome  liberated  and  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Greece.  Their  numbers  were  reduced 
to  three  hundred,  and  these  were  in  rags  and 
prematurely  gray  from  the  hardships  of  their 
long  confinement.  Their  arriv.il  at  home  pro- 
duced a  profound  indignation  and  desire  for 
vengeance. 

Meanwhile  other  powers  in  the  East  Avere 
in  like  manner  humbled  and  degraded.  The 
Republic  of  Rhodes  was  robbed  of  its  depen- 
dencies. Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  another 
friend  of  the  Roman  people,  wafe  brought  into 
Bubjection ;  and  the  king  of  Syria — for  better 
reasons — was  driven  out  of  Egypt,  and  com- 
pelled to  keep  the  peace  under  the  dictation 
of  the  Senate. 

The  year  B.  C.  146  was  marked  by  the 
last  act  in  the  drama  of  Grecian  civilization. 
The  temper  of  the  people  of  Central  and 
Southern  Greece  was  greatly  aroused  by  the 
return  of  their  countrymen  from  Italy.  The 
poor  wretches  who  came  tottering  into  the 
streets  of  the  cities  were  fine  examjdes  of  what 
the  freedom  of  Hellas  under  the  j)rotectioR  of 
R<mie  was  able  to  accomjdish.  A  trivial  con- 
tingency fired  the  train  of  rebellion.  A  cer- 
tain Audriscus,  claiming  to  be  a  son  of  Per- 
seus, advanced  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia  and  called  to  his  aid  the  Greeks. 
The  members  of  the  League  were  in  the  hu- 
mor to  go  to  war  with  any  power  for  any 
provocation.  They  accordingly  took  uj)  arras 
only  to  lay  them  down  again.  They  were  de- 
feated in  two  battles  by  the  consul  Metellus, 
whose  term  of  office,  however,  expired  before 
the  Achieans  yielded.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  consulship  by  Mummius,  who  drove  the 
insurgents  into  Corinth,  and  having  taken  the 


city  by  storm,  burned  it  to  the  ground.  The 
devastation  was  com])leted  by  selling  the  in- 
habitants into  slavery,  and  transporting  the 
vast  art  treasures  there  accumulated  to  adorn 
the  public  buildings  and  private  villas  of 
Rome. 

In  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the  de- 
struction of  Corinth,  tiie  coup  de  grave  was 
given  to  Macedonia.  The  four  provinces  which 
had,  since  the  capture  of  Perseus,  been  allowed 
to  retain  a  shadow  of  independence,  were  now 
consolidated,  and  together  with  Dyrrhacium 
and  ApoUonia  constituted  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia, over  which  a  proconsul  was  appointed, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sicily  and  Spain.  To  this 
officer  was  intrusted  also  the  management  of 
the  fragmentary  principalities  which  were  once 
glorified  under  the  name  of  Greece.  It  was  a 
century  and  a  quarter  before  these  fragments 
were  gathered  together  and  honored  as  a  dis- 
tinct provincial  government  under  the   name 

of  ACHAIA. 

Tiie  policy  pursued  by  Rome  in  thus  widen- 
ing her  borders  is  worthy  of  special  note.  The 
system  was  as  methodical  as  it  was  merciless. 
The  cold-blooded  purpo.se  to  build  upon  the 
ruins  of  others  was  never  l)etter  illustrated. 
The  aggrandizement  of  the  Republic  at  what- 
ever cost  of  principle,  was  the  sole  crite- 
rion of  conduct  in  this  aggression  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  nations.  The  particular  method 
employed  by  the  Senate  was  to  send  envoys — 
spies — into  foreign  states  to  learn  the  political 
condition  and  the  internal  broils  with  which 
the  neighbors  of  Rome  might  chance  to  be  af- 
flicted. Acting  upon  the  basis  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  envoys  were  instructed  to  foment 
existing  difficulties,  and  engender  new  ones  to 
the  end  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties 
might  appeal  to  the  Romans,  either  to  interfere 
directly,  or  to  act  as  arbiters  in  the  various 
controversies. 

It  thus  happened  that  real  or  factitious  issues 
in  surrounding  countries  were  more  and  more 
referred  to  Rome  for  decision — a  circumstance 
which  she  never  failed  to  turn  to  her  own  ac- 
count. This  policy  was  often  carried  out  with 
a  cynical  diabolism  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  Italian  diplomacy  of  the  Middle 
Ages.     It  had  the  merit  of  being  easier  and  less 
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expensive  tliuii  tlie  nuihod  of  Alexaiukr,  who 
conquered  by  the  sword  and  held  as  lie  liad 
won.  The  Roman  envoy  was  generally  like 
C'csar's  Gaul,  "divided  into  three  parts,"  of 
whieh   the  first  was  lion,  the  second   fox,  and 


close  of  the  .Second  Punic  War  she  stoixl  aloof 
from  the  entanglements  on  the  other  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  endeavored  to  regain 
by  commerce  what  she  had  lost  by  the  sword. 
This  course  led  inevitably  to  the   restoration 
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the  third,  jackal.  In  his  relations  witli  for-  i  of  the  pros|)erity  of  liic  city.  Rome  saw  with 
fign  states  he  was  expected  to  be  lion  and  fox  a  jealous  eye  tiic  Carlhaginiiin  ship  traversing 
by  turns,  and  jackal  always.  the  sea  and  ladvii  with  a  foreign  cjii-go.  Mean- 
It  will  now  be  of  interest  to  revert  to  wliile  Masini.-isa  made  the  most  of  his  position, 
Cartilage.      In  the  half  century  succceiiing  the  I   as  kini;  of  Nuinidia.  Iiv  attacking  the  territ.. 
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ries  of  Carthage;  and  he  being  a  friend  of  the 
Roman  j>eoj)le,  the  Carthaginians  durst  not 
repel  him  liv  force  without  fii-st  obtaining  the 
j)ernii:?si()n  of  Hoiiic.  .Siirii  were  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  B.  C.  201.  When,  however, 
the  appeal  of  Carthage  was  carried  by  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Senate,  that  body  made  answer 
by  assigning  the  disputed  territory  to  Masin- 
issa.  Tliis  intolerable  coui'se  was  pursued 
until  Masinissa  was  enriched  by  the  towns  and 
districts  taken  from  the  Carthaginians  by  a 
process  in  no  wise  differing  from  robbery. 
Time  and  again  the  appeal  was  nia<le  to  Rome 
for  justice,  but  in  each  case  the  ambassadors 
asked  for  a  fish  and  received  a  serpent. 

Finally,  in  B.  C.  l.')7,  Marcus  Porcius 
Cato  was  sent  to  Africa  to  adjudicate  one  of 
these  ever-recurring  disjiutes  between  ^lasinissa 
and  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  the  latter  pro- 


Carthage — so  nigh  to  us  is  a  city  so  strong 
and  prosperous.  I  think  that  Carthage  must 
be  destroyed."  For  .several  years  this  distin- 
guished Roman  reiterated  at  every  opportu- 
nity the  closing  sentiment  of  this  speech. 
Whatever  might  be  his  theme,  he  would,  when 
his  argument  was  fiui.<lu'd,  add  the  ominous 
wortls,'  Ceterum  cetiseo  Cartliaginem  ed  delendam. 
His  hearers  were  scarcely  less  willing  than 
himself  to  see  the  l)irthplace  of  Hannibal, 
now  reviving  from  the  ruin  of  war,  utterly 
blotted  from  existence.  Nor  was  it  long  until 
a  cau.se  of  quarrel  was  either  found  or  made. 
As  on  so  many  previous  occasions,  the  ever- 
froward  Ma-sinissa  was  the  fruitful  source  of 
the  new  conflict  which  was  destined  to  end  the 
existence  of  Carthage.  In  that  city  the  pop- 
ular party  was  now  in  tlie  ascendency  —  a 
party   which   embraced  the    fragments   which 
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tested  in  the  name  of  the  existing  treaty  and 
the  former  in  the  name  of  self-interest.  The 
controversy  was  decided  as  usual,  but  not  until 
the  Roman  ambassadors,  particularly  Cato, 
were  struck  with  amazement  at  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  city  which  only  thirty-four 
years  previously  had  been  sacked  and  ruined 
by  the  army  of  Scipio.  The  region  round 
about  was  a  mosaic  of  cornfields,  orchards, 
and  gardens.  The  harbor  was  white  with 
ships  and  the  streets  thronged  with  busy  mul- 
titudes. 

On  his  return  to  Rome  Cato  loosed  the 
floods  of  old  enmity  by  reciting  to  the  Senate 
the  things  which  he  had  seen.  Finally,  in  a 
dramatic  way,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  a  fold 
of  his  toga  and  drew  out  a  bunch  of  luscious 
figs,  saying  as  he  held  them  before  the  sen- 
ators:   "This   fruit    has   been    brought    from 


had  once  been  the  magnificent  following  of 
Hannibal.  The  opponents  of  this  party  in- 
cluded all  those  who  stood  for  the  Roman  and 
Nuniidian  interest.  Some  of  the  latter — about 
forty  in  number  —  having  made  themselves 
especially  ofl'ensive  to  the  Carthaginians  were 
banished  from  the  city.  Masinissa  thereupon 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  friends  and  demanded 
their  recall.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian authorities  to  receive  them,  Masinissa 
took  up  arms,  marched  against  the  city,  and 
inflicted  u|)on  the  poi)uhir  j)arty  a  severe  de- 
feat. The  cajjtured  soldiers  of  Carthage  were 
driven  under  the  yoke  and  then  massacred. 
It  was  this  action  of  the  Carthaginians  in  tak- 
ing up  arms  to  resist  the  invasion  of  their 
inveterate  enemy  without  first  a.sking  permis- 

'  For  the  rest  I  think  tliat  Carthage  must  be 
destroyed. 
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sioii  of  Rome  tbat  i'uruished  to  the  latter  the 
long-sought  pretext  for  a  war  of  extermination 
upon  her  ancient  rival. 

In  the  struggle  that  ensued  neither  Cato, 
its  great  instigator,  nor  Masiuissa,  its  occasion, 
lived  to  see  the  issue.  The  former  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five  and  the  latter  at  ninety,  both 
died  iu  the  firet  year  of  the  conflict. 

Carthage  now  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost 
to  avert  the  storm  which  her  simple  action  of 
self-defense  had  raised.  Ambassadors  were 
sent  to  the  Roman  Senate  to  explain  the  situ- 
ation, and  to  oH'er  such  apology  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  state  in  re- 
sisting Ma.siiii.ssa.  The  messengers  were  re- 
ceived with  little  respect,  and  in  answer  the 
Senate  demanded  that  three  hundred  Cartha- 
ginians .should  be  given  up  as  hostages.  It 
was  thought  that  this  concession  would  placate 
the  factitious  anger  of  Rome,  but  nothing 
could  allay  her  hate.  A  fleet  under  command 
of  PuBLius  Scirio  .^E.Mii.iANUS  was  at  once 
dispatched  to  the  African  coast,  and  landed  at 
Utica.  The  Carthaginians  hastened  to  inquire 
the  occasion  of  this  further  menace,  and  were 
informed  that  their  city  and  state,  being  now 
under  the  protectorate  of  Rome,  and  having 
no  further  necessity  to  engage  in  hostile  en- 
terprises, should  deliver  up  all  her  arms  and 
munitions  of  war.  Astounding  as  was  this 
demand,  it  was  complied  with  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  knew  too  well  the  temper  of  the 
race  with  whom  thoy  had  to  deal.  When  this 
busine-ss  was  accomplished,  the  Romans  threw 
off  all  disguise  and  made  known  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  expedition,  which  was:  "That 
Carthage  must  be  destroyed,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants colonized  in  a  new  settlement  ten  miles 
from  the  sea,"  Among  the  doings  of  the  civ- 
ilized nations  of  antiquity,  there  is  not  per- 
haps another  instance  of  Apea  and  formal 
treachery  so  revolting  and  perfidious  as  that  of 
the  Romans  in  their  coui-se  toward  Carthage. 

As  soon  as  the  people  of  that  fated  city 
heard  of  the  cruel  and  insolent  demand  now 
made  upon  ihem,  they  broke  out  under  the 
inspiration  of  despair  into  universal  insurrec- 
tion. The  spirit  of  faction  was  heard  no  more, 
and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  rose  as  one 
to  fight  to  the  last  the  heartless  foe  whose  fell 


purpose  wiis  no  longer  concealed.  The  whole 
city  was  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  a  camp. 
The  pul)lic  buildings — even  the  temples — were 
converted  into  shops  and  factories.  On  ev^ry 
hand  was  heard  the  din  of  preparation — the 
noise  and  tumult  of  that  despairing  energy 
which  had  lost  all  sense  of  fear.  A  new  sup- 
ply of  arras  was  prwluced  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. The  women  were  everywhere  ])resent 
with  their  husbands  and  brothers,  encouraging 
and  aiding  the  work.  They  cut  ofl!"  their  long 
hair,  and  gave  it  to  the  manufacturers  to  make 
strings  for  the  bows  and  catapults.  Hasdru- 
bal  was  recalled  from  banishment,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  the  defense  of  the  city.  So  ener- 
getic and  thorough  was  the  preparation,  that 
when  the  Roman  army  arrived  from  Utica  the 
city  was  found  impregnable  to  assault.  Hav- 
ing made  one  eflbrt  to  carry  the  place  by  storm 
Scijjio,  who  commanded  only  as  military  tri- 
bune, was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
slow  processes  of  a  siege.  The  Roman  army, 
however,  was  badly  equip|)ed  for  such  an  en- 
terprise, and  little  progress  was  made  towards 
the  reduction  of  the  city. 

In  B.  C.  147,  Scipio,  then  but  thirty-seven 
yeare  of  age,  and  thus  legally  disqualified  for 
the  office,  was  invested  with  the  consulship. 
Returning  to  Africa  he  renewed  the  siege 
with  great  vigor.  The  I'araparts  were  broken 
through.  Square  after  square  was  carried  in 
the  face  of  the  most  stubborn  resistance.  Every 
house  was  burned  as  soon  as  taken.  The  nar- 
rowing line  of  destruction  closed  around  the 
old  citadel  of  Byrsa,  where  the  remnant  of  the 
people  and  .soldiery  had  taken  their  last  stand 
for  the  defense  of  their  altars.  /  At  last  this 
stronghold  was  also  carried,  and  with  it  were 
captured  the  remaining  fifty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants of  the  doomed  city.  These  were  carried 
away  into  .slavery.  Scipio,  glancing  over  the 
ruin  of  what  had  .«o  recently  been  the  proud- 
est empori\im  of  Northern  Africa,  is  said  to 
have  had  a  presentiment  of  a  similar  doom  for 
Rome,  and  to  have  repeated  in  sadness  a  pro- 
phetic couplet  of  tlie  Iliad : 

"The  day  shall  surelv  come  when  sacred  Troy  shall 
fall, 
And  Priam  and  the  people  of  the  ash-speared 
Priam  fall." 
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On  his  return  to  Rome,  Scij)io  was  honored 
with  a  maguificent  triumph,  and  the  surname 
of  Africanus,  which  lie  had  already  received 
from  Lis  adoptive  fatiier,  was  renewed  in  his 
own  right  by  the  voice  of  liis  countrymen. 


When  Carthage  was  no  more,  the  Roman 
Senate  proceeded  to  reorganize  Africa,  The 
recently  con(|uered  territory  was  annexed  to  the 
other  dominions  of  Rome  on  the  African  coast, 
and  Utica  was  made  the  capital.    Tlie  district? 
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and  towns  which  h;ui  iulhereil  to  tlie  Koiiiiin 
cause  were  left  with  little  disturbance,  but 
those  which  iiad  giveu  oH'euse  were  captured 
aud  jniiiit^lu'd.  Tributes  were  assessed  iiud  ilie 
political  condition  fixed  ou  a  basis  analogous  to 
that  alreaily  existing  in  Spain  and  Sicily.  Ro- 
man customs  and  institutions  were  rapidly  intro- 
duced. The  Latin  language  took  the  place  of 
the  harsh  tongue  of  Syria  and  the  guttural  dia- 
lects of  the  native  tribes.  The  commerce  of 
Carthage  was  transferred  to  Utica,  and  was 
thenceforth  conducted  by  Ituman  merchantmen. 
The  plains  of  Northern  Africa  were  found  to  be 
of  as  great  fertility  as  those  of  Campania  and 
Sicily.    An  agricultural  interest — well  in  keep- 


ing with  tlie  primitive  tastes  of  the  Romans — 
sprang  up  along  the  whole  coast;  and  to  this 
source,  more  even  than  to  lier  Mediierraueau 
dei)endencies,  the  caj)ital  city  i)cgan  to  look  for 
the  iihiuiate  means  of  support.  The  spite  of 
RouK',  meanwhile,  like  that  of  a  savage  who 
mutilates  the  body  of  his  dead  enemy,  was 
pleased  to  plow  up  and  sow  with  salt  the  site 
of  Carthage,  and  to  pronounce  a  curse  on  him 
who  should  attempt  to  rebuild  the  city.  The 
queen  of  the  Seven  Hills  was  victorious  from 
sea  to  sea.  She  made  herself  glorious  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  nations,  and  feasted  without 
compunction  on  dainties  prepared  by  the  weary 
hands  of  slaves. 


Chapter  LXI.— The   Ivif'Erial   republic. 


HE  final  subjugation  of 
Greece  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage  —  both 
of  which  events  occurred 
in  B.  C.  146  —  may  be 
cited  as  marking  the  limit 
a  of  formidable  opj)osition 
to  the  (IdMiination  of  Rome  over  the  states  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Henceforth  she  was  mis- 
tress, aud  did  as  she  would.  Not  that  there 
were  no  more  wars.  Not  that  Rome  was  not 
obliged  to  defend  with  the  sword  what  she  had 
acquired  by  violence.  Not  that  a  spirit  was 
wanting  among  the  subject  nations  to  rise  in 
revolt  against  the  colossal  despotism  under 
which  they  were  pressed  in  servitude.  But 
the  power  of  further  successful  resistance  was 
gone.  To  go  to  war  with  the  Imperial  City 
became  an  act  of  rashness  which  only  the  most 
reckless  and  foolhardy  dared  to  indulge,  even 
in  dreams.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  glance 
for  a  moment  at  the  number  and  character  of 
those  countries  now  held  in  subordination  by 
the  great  Republic. 

The  provincial  system  of  the  Romans  began, 
as  already  said,  with  the  establishment  of  pro- 
consular governments  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
The  kingdom  of  NusiiDiA,  in  the  western  part 
of  Northern  Africa,  though  not  absolutely  re- 


duced to  a  province,  was  ruled  by  Masinissa  in 
the  interest  of  Rome.  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
overrun  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 
and  the  limits  of  the  Republic  were  thus  ex- 
tended t^^f^e  north  to  the  barrier  of  the  Alps. 
Th^ed^ion  of  ISIacedoxia  in  the  times  of 
Philff)  V.  and  Perseus  has  been  but  recently 
na^ated.  When  the  paternal  dominions  of 
these  kings  were  stripped  of  independence, 
and  soon  afterwards  organized  as  a  proc/iusular 
government,  Greece  was  added  as  a  kind  of 
subject  of  a  subject.  The  authority  of  Rome 
was  thus  extended  from  the  river  Slrymon  to 
Cape  Mata[)an.  Meanwhile,  to  the  east  of  the 
PROvrxcE  OK  Africa,  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
the  Pharaohs,  now  ruled  by  the  successors  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  had  sought  the  protection  of 
Rome  on  more  than  one  occasion,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  an  easy  assumption  of  right  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  In  the  East  the  Roman 
arms  had  been  felt  and  the  voice  of  Roman 
dictation  heard  as  far  as  Ephesus,  and  tiie 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  but  awaited  the  cata- 
clysm by  which  all  things  were  to  be  broken 
up  and  handed  over  to  the  Re]ndilic. 

Thus  were  established  by  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  B.  C. — from  which  date  Rome 
may  be  said  to  have  become  Imperial — the  great 
provinces  of  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  Cis- 
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alpine  Gaul,  the  Two  Spaius,  the  Two  Africas 
(Numiilia  and  Carthage),  and  Macedonia,  in- 
cluding Greece.  And  to  these  already  vast 
ilimiiuions  must  be  added  many  minor  depen- 
dencies in  the  eastern  j)arts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, while  all  the  remaining  fragments  of  the 
Empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  but  awaited 
the  inevitable  absorption.  As  yet  the  influ- 
ence of  Rome  was  but  slightly  felt  among  the 
barbarian  nations  of  Northern  and  Central 
Europe. 

In  the  epoch  of  which  we  speak  the  most 
threatcuing  foreign  relations  of  the  Republic 
arose  from  dirticultios  in  S])ain.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  B.  C.  that  country 
had  been  subjugated  by  Marcus  Porcius  Cato. 
The  authority  of  Rome  was  established,  but 
rt'sted  mainly  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
peninsula.  The  native  tribes  of  the  interior 
and  the  north  were  still  unsubdued ;  but  the 
towns  in  those  regions  offered  few  inducements 
to  the  cupiilitv  of  the  Roman  general,  and  not 
many  efl'orts  were  made  towards  the  further 
conipicst  of  the  country. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  1.54,'  while  Cato  was  in 
his  usual  vein  insisting  that  Carthage  must  be 
destroyed,  war  broke  out  auKiiig  the  Celtibe- 
rians.  The  town  of  Segeda,  a  Roman  depend- 
ency, undertook  the  e.xtension  of  its  walls, ^;ut 
was  ordered  to  desist.  It  was  said  that  such  a 
course  was  contrary  to  the  existing  treaty.  The 
authorities  replied  that  the  treaty  stipulated 
only  the  building  of  new  towns,  and  not  the 
improvement  of  old  ones.  The  demand  for 
triimlc  and  a  contingent  of  soldiers  was  also 
refused,  and  the  jK'ople  armed  themselves  for 
resistance.  When  the  consul  FuLVirs  Nobii.ior 
proceeded  against  the  insurgents,  they  marched 
out  and  defcMlcd  him  in  battle.  Thev  then  re- 
tired to  Nuniantia,  and  weic  received  bv  the 
penpls  cf  that  city.  In  a  second  engagement 
till"  Romans  were  again  worsted,  insomuch  that 
the  Lusitanians,  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  a  successful  revolt,  also  took  up  arms  and 
added  a  third  defeat  to  the  list  of  consular 
backsets. 

In  the  yrar  l."i2,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  insurrectionary  tribes,  who  consented, 
on  condition  of  Konnin  protection,  to  pay  tril)- 
ute  and  give  hostages  for  good   conduct.      In 


the  following  year,  when  Lucullus  assumed 
the  government — having  taken  the  same  with 
the  hope  of  gathering  much  booty  from  the 
Spanish  towns — he  was  disgusted  to  find  that 
peace  had  already  been  e.stablished.  It  only 
remained  for  him  to  stir  up  a  war  •vith  other 
tribes  who.se  offense  consisted  in  doing  nothing 
to  oHend.  In  the  mean  time  an  event  had  oc- 
curred in  Lusitania  which  illustrated  the  worst 
l)ha.se  of  Roman  official  character. 

SuLPicius  Galba  had  been  sent  to  that 
country  to  adjust  the  difficulties  growing  out 
of  the  recent  revolt.  By  him  the  Lusitauian 
ambassadors  were  received  with  the  greatest 
apparent  good  will.  He  entered  into  friendly 
conferences  with  them,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  people  should  be  removed  to  a  more  fer- 
tile district,  and  that  Rome  should  protect 
them  in  the  removal.  A  great  multitude  of 
the  tribe  was  accordingly  gathered  together 
preparatory  to  the  removal,  but  when  their 
arms  hud  been  given  up,  the  Roman  soldiers 
fell  u]ion  them  and  slaughtered  the  whole 
band,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  made 
their  escajie.  So  black  was  the  perfidious  cru- 
elty of  the  transaction  that  for  once  the  Sen- 
ate disavowed  the  deed  of  its  subordinate, 
(lalba  was  inii)cachcil  by  Cato,  but  the  wealth 
and  eIo(|Ucnce  of  the  criminal  enabled  hitn  to 
escape  the  punisluncMt  which  he  had  so  richly 
merited. 

In  the  breasts  of  the  survivors  of  the  mas- 
sacre all  the  shnnbering  fury  of  their  nature 
was  arou.sed.  AVhat  good  thing — what  show 
of  justice — could  they  ever  expect  at  the  hands 
of  their  tormentors?  So  reasoned  old  Var[A- 
Tnu.s,  the  chief  man  of  the  nation,  who,  swear- 
ing eternal  vengeance  against  the  oppressors 
of  bis  ]ieo]ile,  began  a  war  of  extermination. 
AVith  consummate  ability  he  raised  an  army, 
:iinl  phiiiied  hipiisrif  in  tile  hills.  He  became 
a  veteran  in  every  s])ecies  of  war-craft.  With 
sujierior  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  beat 
back  his  foes  at  every  approach.  His  blows 
fell  like  thunderbolts  in  the  faces  of  his  assidl- 
ants,  and  they  recoiled  like  wounde<l  bears. 

For  ten  successive  years  one  consular  army 
after  another  was  defeateil  by  this  untaught 
general  of  the  mountains.  Even  Quinlus  Fa- 
bins  yEmilianus  was  hurled  back  like  the  rest; 
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nor  did  it  appear  that  lliere  was  any  likeliliood 
of  success  against  the  illustrious  rebel.  Treach- 
ery came  to  the  rescue.  In  B.  C.  141  Vari- 
athus  was  induced  by  fair  promises  to  niaite 
peace.  He  was  for  the  time  declared  to  be  a 
"friend"  of  the  Senate  and  Roman  people; 
but  the  whole  transaction  was  for  no  other 
purpcse  than  to  put  the  great  insurgent  ott'  his 
guard.  In  the  following  year  the  consul  sud- 
denly renewed  the  war,  and  Variathus,  at  hist 
defeated  in  battle,  was  compelled  to  seek  peace. 
While  the  conditions  were  yet  undecided  he 
was  assassinated  by  his  own  amb;issadors,  who 
had  been  hired  by  the  Roman  consul  CiEPio 
to  perform  this  finishing  piece  of  supreme  vil- 
lainy. Thus,  in  B.  C  13il,  was  Rome  set  Tree 
from  the  terror  which  the  Lusitauian  chieftain 
had  so  long  inspired.  Then  she  breathed 
more  freely. 

Before  the  overthrow  of  Variathus  tiie  Celt- 
iberians  had  again  (B.  C.  143)  revolted  and 
renewed  tlie  struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  power  in  Numantia.  The  consul,  JMe- 
tellus,  was  sent  against  them,  and  during  the 
first  two  campaigns  gained  several  successes 
over  the  rebels.  Afterwards  ihe  tide  tiunt-d, 
and  the  Romans  were  brought  to  great  straits 
in  a  series  of  defeats.  Caiu.s  Hostilius  Man- 
ciNUS  was  compelled,  in  order  to  save  himself 
and  his  army,  to  sign  a  treaty  recognizing  the 
independence  of  Numantia.  The  Roman  Sen- 
ate was  enraged  at  this  act,  and  repudiated  the 
compact.  Hostilius  was  taken  by  an  officer 
and  redelivered  in  chains  to  the  Numantians, 
but  they  refused  to  take  personal  vengeance 
on  their  recent  foeman,  and  permitted  liim  to 
return  to  Rome.  It  was  thus  that  alleged 
barbarism  set  an  example  of  humanity  to  be 
wasted  on  her  who  had  none. 

After  the  Numantine  war  had  continuc(l 
for  nine  years  Scipio  Africanus  was  sent  out 
to  bring  it  to  an  end.  He  found  the  Roman 
army  in  Spain  demoralized  and  set  himself  at 
once  to  the  restoration  of  discipline.  The 
horde  of  hangers-on,  who  for  profit  or  license 
had  infested  the  camp,  were  expelled  and 
every  thing  speedily  brought  to  a  military 
standard.  He  then  advanced  to  Numantia 
and  undertook  the  reduction  of  the  place  by 
siege.     Never   was   the   heroism   of  a    people 


better  illustrated  in  defense  of  their  country 
than  in  the  conduct  of  the  Arevaci  fighting 
for  their  last  stronghold.  They  held  out  until 
famine  came  to  the  aid  of  war.  Then  they 
ate  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  then  yielded. 

The  whole  po|)ulation,  with  the  exception  of 
fifty  of  the  princiiial  citizens,  who  were  reserved 
for  Scipio's  triuaiph,  were  sold  as  slaves.  What 
remained  of  Numantia  was  leveled  to  the  earth. 
Resistance  to  the  will  and  purpose  of  Rome 
ceased  throughout  the  peninsula.  Colonies  of 
Romans— adveuturei-s,  merchants,  land-specu- 
lators— came  in  like  a  flood.  Latin  was  heard 
at  first  in  the  sea-coast  communities,  and  theu 
in  the  towns  of  the  fiir  interior.  Spain  was 
Romanized,  and  the  new  order  was  accepted 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 
As  to  Scipio,  to  whose  military  genius  must 
be  attributed  the  final  concpiest  of  the  country, 
he  returned  to  Rome  to  be  honored  with  the 
title  of  NumnntiauA,  in  addition  to  Africanus, 
by  which  he  was  already  di.-itiuguished  for  his 
triumj)h  over  Carthage.' 

In  the  same  year  (B.  C.  129)  which  wit- 
nessed the  final  pacification  of  Spain,  the  first 
Ronian  province  was  organized  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  circumstances  attending  this  event  were 
anomalous.  Attains  III.,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  for  a  long  time  had  been  entitled  a  friend 
by  the  Senate,  died  in  B.  C.  133,  leaving  no 
heir  to  his  throne.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed 
his  dominions  to  the  people  of  Rome.  In  the 
mean  time  a  certain  Aristonicus,  a  natural  sou 
of  Eumenes,  father  of  the  late  king,  advanced 
his  claim  to  the  Pergamiue  crown,  and  endeav- 
ored to  maintain  his  right  by  arms.  The 
movement,  however,  ended  in  a  fiasco.  Aris- 
tonicus was  defeated  and  captured,  and  the 
will  of  Attains  was  carried  into  cfl^ect.  Perga- 
mus was  organized  into  a  proconsular  govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  the  Province  of  Asia. 

One  of  the  most  marked  results  of  the  great 


'  In  the  army  wliicli  Scipio  led  against  Numan- 
tia were  tlireo  yonnfr  officers  who  were  destined 
in  a  short  time — tfiougli  in  difTerent  fields  of  ac- 
tion—to play  an  important  part  in  the  great  drama 
of  Rome.  Tliese  were  Cains  Afarius,  one  of  the 
great  leaders  in  the  Civil  War  ;  Jugurtha,  grandson 
of  Masinissa  and  present  ruler  of  N'nmidia,  and 
Tiberius  (jracchus,  tlie  great  commoner  .of  liis 
times. 
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conquests  made  by  the  generals  and  armies  of 
the  Republic  was  to  fill  Rome  and  all  Italy 
with  multiludi's  of  slaves.  The  j)olicy  of  sell- 
ing into  servitude  not  only  the  soldier  popula- 
tion, but  all  the  inhabitants  of  conquered 
countries  w;us  universally  adopted.  The  slave- 
sale  was  looked  for  as  a  matter  of  course  after 
every  victory  won  by  the  Roman  arms.  Among 
the  upper  classes  of  society  free  labor  was 
almost  unknown.  The  vast  landed  estates  of 
the  nobles  were  cultivated  by  a  servile  race, 
driven  mercilessly  to  their  tasks,  punished, 
whipped,  starved,  killed,  with  impunity.  Nor 
was  there  any  badge  of  nationality,  color,  or 
natural  inferiority  to  distinguish  the  slaves 
from  the  other  classes  of  population.  They 
were  not  by  any  means  the  refuse  peoples  of 
other  states,  but  were  a  heterogeneous  aggrega- 
tion of  human  beings  swept  together  by  the 
surging  tides  of  war  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  embracing  every  grade  and  rank 
and  tribe  from  the  blackest  son  of  the  Libyan 
desert  to  the  most  refined  philosoidier  of 
Athens.  In  intelligence  and  the  possession 
of  those  arts  and  refinements  which  tend  to 
humanize  mankind,  the  slaves  were  frequently 
the  superiors  of  the  coarse  and  brutal  masters 
into  whose  power  they  had  been  fiung  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  war.  It  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  be  expected  that  this  immense  throng 
of  creatures,  made  wretched  by  exile  and  cal- 
lous by  the  miseries  of  servitude,  would  in 
some  moment  of  passion,  aroused  perhaps  by 
unusual  barbarity  and  injustice,  make  a  dutch 
at  their  masters'  throats  and  repay  in  an  hour 
of  fury  the  wrongs  of  a  generation. 

The  firet  revolt  of  the  slaves  occurred  in 
Sicily.  A  certain  serf,  named  Ennus,  became 
the  leader  of  the  insurrection.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  revolt  were  illustrative  of  the 
condition  of  society  and  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Ennus  was  a  prophet.  He  claimed  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  lore  of  Syria.  He  pre<licted 
events,  which,  as  fortune  would  have  it, 
chanced  to  come  true.  .\niong  other  things 
he  foretold  his  own  royalty  that  was  to  be. 

Great  was  the  reputation  which  this  servile 
seer  ae(|uired,  es])eciallv  among  the  desperate 
cla.'^s  to  which  he  belonged.  He  had  commu- 
nion witii  the  gods,  and   could  blow  flames  of 


fire  out  of  his  mouth.  To  him  the  slaves  of 
the  island  began  to  look  as  a  divinely  ap- 
pointed leader.  Presently  the  .serfs  on  the 
estate  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  named  Damophilus, 
driven  to  desperation  by  abuse,  rose  against 
their  master,  murdering  him  and  his  whole 
household,  except  a  daughter  who  had  previ- 
viously  treated  them  with  kindness. 

The  outl)reak  was  the  spark  in  a  magazine. 
The  insurrection  spread  like  a  flame,  and  in  a 
short  time  Ennus  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  host  of  two  huudred  thousand  slaves. 
For  the  time  Sicily  was  at  their  mercy.  Four 
consular  armies  were  sent  against  them,  and 
were  as  many  times  defeated.  The  town  of 
Enna  was  captured  and  plundered.  The  yeare 
B.  C.  134-132  were  consumed  by  the  Romans 
in  futile  efforts  to  suppress  the  insurrection. 
The  rebels  gained  possession  of  the  town  of 
Tauromenium,  and  made  it  their  stronghold. 
Against  this  place  in  B.  C.  132  was  sent  the 
consul  Puiii.ius  RupiLius  with  a  fifth  army. 
The  town  was  besieged  and  finally  taken,  as 
was  also  the  fortress  of  Enna,  but  not  until 
the  desperate  wretches  within  the  works  were 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  eating  the  bodies 
of  their  comrades  in  order  to  prescn'e  life. 
Those  who  survived  were  seized  by  Rupilius 
and  luirled  down  a  precipice.  Ennus,  the 
king  of  the  slaves,  made  his  escape  and  took 
refuge  in  a  cavern,  where  he  was  jiresently 
caught  and  destroyed.  Rupilius,  acting  as 
proconsul,  and  assisted  by  ten  coiumissionei-s 
sent  out  from  Konie,  then  proceeded  to  restore 
order  in  the  i>iaud ;  but  the  repressive  mea.s- 
ures  which  were  adopted  by  him  and  his  col- 
leagues were  so  atrocious  ami  cruel  as  to  be  a 
disgrace  alike  to  the  home  government  and  the 
officers  who  devised  them. 

It  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to 
note  some  of  the  features  of  the  government 
established  by  Rome  in  her  principal  ]irovinces. 
When  a  new  country  was  cou<piered  and  or- 
ganized, it  was  a.ssignecl  to  a  praetor,  who,  act- 
ing as  proconsul  or  governor,  a.<siimed  the 
management  of  the  province.  He  conducted 
the  affairs  of  his  district  as  he  would.  He  re- 
ceived no  salary  for  his  services,  but  was  per- 
mitted to  enrich  himself  by  wringing  fnun  the 
provincials  the  very  blood  and  marrow  of  their 
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lives.  To  this  end  a  system  of  extortion  was 
adopted  by  the  pnetors  unparalleled  in  ra- 
pacity and  barbarity.  The  only  check  upon 
the  absolute  despotism  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors lay  in  the  fact,  that  at  the  expiration 
of  their  terms  of  office  they  might  be  sum- 
moned before  a  senatorial  court  to  answer  for 
the  acts  of  their  administrations.  But  by  this 
time  they  had  generally  so  enriched  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  their  provinces  as  to  be 
easily  able  to  purchase  immunity  for  any 
crimes  they  might  have  committed.  As  society 
became  more  luxurious,  the  abuses  attendant 
upon  the  provincial  governorship  grew  greater 
and  greater  until  the  nobles  of  Rome  con- 
tended for  the  office  as  vultures  for  the  prey. 

Among  the  dispositions  which  were  de- 
veloped by  the  politics  of  Rome  may  be  men- 
tioned— in  addition  to  the  lust  of  office  already 
referred  to — the  greed  for  titles  and  other  ar- 
tificial distinctions.  In  order  to  secure  these, 
it  became  customary  with  the  generals  in 
charge  of  expeditions  to  falsify  reports  and  ex- 
aggerate their  successes.  To  gain  the  applause 
of  the  people  and  the  rewards  bestowed  by 
the  Senate,  trivial  encounters  were  reported  as 
great  battles,  and  even  defeat  made  to  read  a.s 
victory.  As  a  check  against  this  factitious 
method  of  winning  fame,  the  Senate  was 
obliged  to  enact  a  law  that  no  general  of 
Rome  should  be  allowed  to  triumph  unless  he 
had  slain  five  thousand  of  the  enemy  in  a  gen- 
eral battle.  When,  however,  such  a  distinction 
had  really  been  won,  it  was  expected  that  the 
commander  would  be  duly  honored  for  his 
achievement.  To  this  end,  it  was  customary 
for  the  Senate  to  vote  statues  and  monuments 
to  her  victorious  generals.  When  these  marks 
of  public  esteem  became  common  by  their  <Ve- 
quency,  the  usage  prevailed  of  di^^tinguishing 
the  conqueror  by  some  surname  significant  of 
his  success  in  war.  So  one  general  was  called 
Africanus;  another,  Macedouicus;  a  third, 
Asiaticus,  etc.  Perhaps  no  people  were  ever 
more  delighted  with  such  artificial  honors  than 
were  the  Romans,  with  whom  neither  toil  nor 
sacrifice  nor  the  shedding  of  blood  was  per- 
mitted to  interpose  as  an  obstacle  to  the  ap- 
plause of  their  countrymen. 

The  accumulation   of  wealth,   honors,  and 


distinctions  in  tiic  hands  of  the  nobles  and  sen- 
ator, gave  them  a  monopoly  of  tho.se  influ- 
ences by  whicli  such  things  were  attained. 
Thus  the  lust  for  power  was  whetted  by  the 
general  tendencies  of  society.  The  slow  ac- 
cumulations of  industry,  commerce,  and  even 
of  usury,  were  neglected  by  the  public  men  of 
Rome,  who  saw  in  the  fertile  and  populous 
provinces  the  gold-paved  way  to  sudden  opu- 
lence. The  maintenance  of  privilege  at  home 
was  also  secured  by  the  spoliation  of  the  pro- 
vincial districts.  Rome  was  a  great  center  of 
gravity  towards  which  were  drawn  all  ranks 
and  classes.  There  the  senators  had  their 
homes.  There  the  commons  abounded.  There 
the  freedmen  swarmed  the  streets  and  sought 
the  small  and  narrow  ways  of  fortune.  There 
the  slaves,  twisted  together  in  desperate  knots 
of  toil  and  despair,  drew  from  the  barren 
breasts  of  the  world  the  diseased  milk  of  fam- 
ine. These  vast  under-raasses  of  humanity 
looked  up  and  saw  princes  and  princesses  fan- 
ning themselves  in  the  colonnades  of  villas. 

It  was  a  dangerous  situation.  The  multitude 
adoi)ted  the  mott(.  of  "  Bread  and  the  Circus." 
The  demand  had  to  be  met.  Even  a  tiger  when 
stuflfed  is  gentle.  So  the  prretors,  proconsuls, 
nobles,  grandees,  adopted  the  plan  of  gratui- 
tous distributions  of  food  to  the  hungry  horde. 
The  supplies  had  to  be  drawn  from  the  provin- 
ces. The  cornfields  of  Sicily,  Africa,  and 
Asia  were  laid  under  contribution  to  keep  the 
peace  in  Rome.  Extortion  furnished  the 
means  not  only  to  sup])ort  the  voluptuary  in 
his  villa,  but  to  appease  a  savage  maw  which 
would  otherwise  have  broken  through  the 
gates  and  filled  itself  with  viands. 

As  to  legal  remedy  there  was  little  or  none. 
Against  the  gross  abuses  of  the  provincial  mo- 
nopolies, the  knights,  being  themselves  de- 
barred from  participating  in  the  plunder  of 
the  world,  set  themselves  in  jealous  hostility. 
Many  of  the  worst  features  of  the  system  were 
thus  prevented  from  displaying  their  hideous- 
ness  in  the  full  light  of  gratification.  Such 
crimes  as  were  practiced  by  the  provincial 
governor  might  lie  properly  brought  before  the 
assembly  of  the  tribes,  and  in  that  popular 
body  it  was  not  likely  that  robbers  and  mur- 
derers would  receive  much  quarter.     But  the 
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Senate,  from  whose  ranks  the  pnetors  and  pro- 
consuls were  generally  chosen,  and  whose  mem- 
bers looked  forward  to  the  day  when  each  iu 
his  turn  should  try  his  hand  in  the  spoliation 
of  a  province,  soon  neutralized  the  antagonism 
of  the  knights  by  contriving  a  new  court  from 
the  senatorial  rank  before  which  nobles  and 
monopolists  accused  of  malfeasance  in  office 
should  be  tried.  The  opulent  robber  found  it 
not  difficult  to  "influence"  the  decisions  of 
such  a  tribunal. 

The  system  of  making  public  distributions 
of  corn — though  it  subserve<l  the  temporary 
purpose  of  placating  the  temper  of  the  multi- 
tude— became  a  premium  on  idleness,  a  dis- 
count on  industry.  ^Vhy  should  the  Saranite 
peasant  continue  to  toil  in  the  fields  when  he 
could  go  to  Rome  and  be  fed?  Erelong  the 
effects  of  the  .system  were  felt  throughout  Italy. 
The  under-classes  opened  their  mouths  and 
flew  to  the  center.  Large  and  fruitful  dis- 
tricts were  virtually  abandoned.  The  call  of 
the  laborer  was  heard  less  frequently  in  the 
field,  and  the  mechanic's  hammer  lay  idle  in 
the  workshop.  Meanwiiile  Rome  roared  like  a 
<Ieluge  of  waters. 

There  were  not  wanting  a  few  thoughtful 
men — Romans  of  the  old  Repulilican  stamp — 
who  "]H'''ceived  the  perilous  condition  of  the 
state,  and  exerted  themselves  to  ward  off  the 
danger.  To  this  c!a.ss  l)elonged  ^larcus  Por- 
cius  C'ato,  the  Censor.  After  distinguished 
services  in  the  Hannibalic  wars,  he  rose  from 
*ne  ])ositiou  to  another  until  in  15.  C.  195  he 
was  elected  consul.  He  at  once  set  himself 
like  flint  against  the  abu.ses  of  the  times.  In- 
corruptible himself,  he  scorned  corruption  in 
other>.  In  the  time  of  his  ascendency  the  no- 
bility were  chiefly  concerned  with  measures 
calculated  to  prevent  the  admission  to  high 
place-  111'  those  who  were  designated  as  novi 
homiiDV,  or  "new  men" — tliose  who  had  no 
aristocratic  lineage.  Rv  his  ])rofonnd  knowl- 
eilge  of  the  law,  his  fruitfulness  in  expedients, 
anil  his  powers  as  a  speaker — no  less  than  by 
his  irre|iri)acliable  character — he  became  a  ter- 
ror to  tile  oligarchy.  Himself  a  >ioi'i(«  homo, 
he  was  none  the  le.ss  ardently  attached  to  the 
Roman  constitution,  and  was  fain  to  purge  the 
.-tatc  of  its  dross  and  delilemcnt. 


The  first  public  break  of  Cato  with  the  ex- 
isting order  occurred  between  him.self  and  the 
Scipios.  The  latter  were  now — for  it  was  just 
after  the  battle  of  Zama — in  the  heyday  of 
their  renown.  But  the  fearless  Cato,  believing 
Lucius  Scipio  to  have  been  guilty  of  receiving 
bribes,  induced  the  tribune  to  bring  charges 
against  hiui,  and  he  was  held  to  answer  the 
accusation.  His  accounts  were  demanded ;  but 
when  they  were  about  to  be  read  Africanus, 
the  brother  of  the  accused  officer,  snatched 
them  from  his  hand  and  tore  them  to  pieces, 
declaring  that  it  was  an  outrage  for  one  who 
ha<l  brought  millions  into  the  Roman  treasury 
to  be  thus  called  ou  to  account  for  a  paltry 
sum.  Kevertheless  Lucius  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  heavy  fine;  and  when  Africanus  at- 
tempted to  take  him  by  force  from  the  hands 
of  the  officers  who  were  conducting  him  to 
prison,  the  attempt  was  defeated  by  the  au- 
thorities, and  the  punishment  enforced.  Cato 
did  not  hesitate  to  follow  up  this  prosecution 
with  another  directed  against  Africanus  him- 
self; but  the  day  of  the  trial  liappened  to  fall 
ou  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Zama,  and 
a  conviction  was  impossible.  Scipio  shortly 
afterwards  removed  from  Rome,  and  passed 
the  reniain<ler  of  his  life  at  his  country-scat  in 
Literiuuu.  Here  he  died,  and  was  buried  with 
this  in.scription,  composed  by  himself,  to  mark 
the  spot:  "You,  ungrateful  country,  do  not 
possess  even  my  bones." 

In  B.  C.  184  Cato  was  elected  censor. 
While  holding  this  office  he  steadily  pursued 
the  policy  to  which  lie  had  adhered  during  his 
consulship.  No  fewer  than  forty-four  times 
did  his  enemies  prefer  charges  of  malfeasance 
and  crime  against  him,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  shake  the  cunfideiice  of  the  people  in  his 
integrity.  He  continued  to  prosecute  those 
who  abused  thi'  trusts  of  office,  and  retired 
from  public  life  without  the  smell  of  fire  ou 
his  garments.  In  extreme  old  age  he  gave  uj) 
his  hostility  to  foreign  culture,  and  signalized 
his  eightieth  year  by  learning  Oreek. 

Such  was  the  general  condition  of  Roman 
society  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  century 
B.  C.  The  state  was  corrupted  by  luxury  and 
concpiest,  and  the  old  heroic  virtues  of  Repub- 
lican,  agricidtnral    Rome   were   well-nigh   ex- 
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tinct.  Troubled  no  longer  by  formidable  foes 
abroad,  it  only  remained  for  her  lo  rule  wliat 
she  had  acquired,  and  to  give  opportunity  for 
the  growth  of  the  arts  of  peace.  For  this 
duty  the  cliaractcr  of  her  people  anil  tlie  po- 
litical constitution  of  her  society  rendered  her 
unfit.  The  habit  of  conquest  had  become  fixed 
by  centuries  of  indulgence;  the  disposition  to 
take  by  plundering  rather  than  create  by  in- 
dustry was  now  a  second  nature,  whose  de- 
mands  would    not    be    hushed.      The    funda- 


and  enforce  its  provisions  were  resisted  by  the 
combined  power  of  the  aristocracy.  When 
appeals  for  relief  were  made  to  the  govern- 
ment the  same  power  confronted  the  petition. 
It  was  evident  that  nothing  less  than  a  blow 
struck  at  the  fundamental  principle  of  land- 
ownership  could  bring  about  the  needed  equi- 
librium in  Ixonian  society. 

At  this  juncture  there  arose  tiie  two  broth- 
ers, Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus.  Tiiey 
came  in  the  cluiracter  of  p()])ular  reformers  to 


CORNELIA  AND  THE  GRACCHI. 
Drawn  by  H.  Vogel. 


mental  difficulty  in  the  state  arose  from  the 
question  of  lauded  propei-ty.  The  multitudes 
of  small  forms  which  had  been  the  pride  of 
the  Republic  were  now  absorbed  in  a  few  vast 
estates  owned  by  the  nobles.  The  fon.ier 
laud -owners  had  become  impoverished,  and 
had  gone  to  Rome.  Their  places  were  taken 
by  slaves.  The  poor  freemen  became  the  cli- 
ents of  the  rich.  The  old  Licinian  Law,  which 
required  that  the  lands  of  Italy  should  be  cul- 
tivated— at  least  in  part — by  free  labor,  had 
become  a  dead  letter.     All  attempts  to  revive 


remedy  the  ills  to  which  the  state  was  subject 
They  were  the  sons  of  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Gracchus  and  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Elder.  The  father  of  the  Gracchi 
had  been  a  governor  in  Spain,  and  had  by  his 
prudent  administration  acquired  an  enviable 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  patriotism.  By  his 
death  the  two  boys  were  left  at  an  early  age 
to  the  care  of  their  mother,  famous  in  story. 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  elder  of  the  two,  ac- 
companied Scipio  .^Cmilianus  in  the  last  expe- 
dition   against   Carthage,    and    tradition    has 
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j)reservefl  a  probably  autlientic  story  to  the 
effect  that  when  that  ill-fated  city  was  taken 
Tiberius  was  the  first  man  to  scale  the  rampart. 
While  holding  the  office  of  augur  he  became 
intimate  with  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  who, 
though  a  senator,  was  deeply  anxious  on  ac- 
count of  the  evils  prevalent  in  the  state.  At 
a  later  date  Tiberius  served  as  qu:estor  in 
Spain,  in  which  office  he  achieved  distinction 
by  saving  the  army  of  Mancinus  from  destruc- 
tion. He  aided  in  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty 
which  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  —  an  act 
which  caused  him  to  go  over  to  the  political 
party  called  the  Populares — as  opposed  to  the 
Opilmates  or  the  senatorial  party. 

In  B.  C.  134  Tiberius,  after  his  return 
from  Spain,  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people. 
Now  it  was  that  he  began  to  agitate  his  meas- 
ures for  a  general  reform  in  the  state.  His 
aims  were  to  relieve  tiie  poor  and  to  restore 
the  farming  interest  in  Italy.  He  first  secured 
the  co()peration  of  his  father-in-law,  Appius 
Claudius,  Publius  Crassus,  who  was  at  that 
time  pontifex  maximus,  and  Publius  Mucins 
SciBvola,  one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  Rome. 

With  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  these 
three  influential  citizens  Tiberius  matured  his 
measures,  which  were  really  as  conservative  as 
any  patriotic  land-owner  could  have  desired. 
The  plans  proposed  contemplated,  first  of  all,  a 
reenaetment  of  the  Licinian  L;iw,  wliieh,  never 
having  been  repealed,  was  still  nominally  in 
force.  To  this  statute  certain  clauses  were 
api)eniled  with  a  view  nf  ailapting  it  more 
perfectly  to  the  altt  nd  cuMdition  of  society. 
Such  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  meas- 
ure to  the  passage  of  which  Tiberius  now 
devoted  his  whole  energies. 

The  arguments  which  were  advanced  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  measures  of  reform  were 
unanswerable  except  in  one  particular.  This 
point  was  that  since  the  Licininn  Law  had 
become  a  dead  letter  a  new  state  of  circum- 
stances had  supervened,  the  iiiKhiing  of  which 
by  the  revival  of  the  old  statute  would  work 
great  hardship  to  the  present  possessors  of  the 
lands.  To  this  it  could  only  be  answered  that 
the  present  posses.-iors  of  land,  that  is,  those 
who  held  more  than  five  hundred  jugera  of 
the  agrr  jniblirus  did  so   contrary   to    law  and 


with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact.  "  We  have 
inherited  the  lands  from  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers," said  the  niouopolist.s.  "  Your  fathers 
and  grandfathers  did  not  own  them,"  said  the 
tribune. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  Optimates 
were  going  to  be  beaten  in  the  struggle  they 
became  desperate.'  They  first  suborned  Octa- 
viL's,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  to 
interpose  his  veto  against  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  his  colleague.  This  temporary  check, 
however,  was  quickly  removed  ;  for  the  peo- 
ple, now  thoroughly  aroused  and  acting  on  the 
suggestion  of  Tiberius,  deposed  Octavius  from 
office,  and  the  new  statute  was  adopted.  A 
board  of  commissioners  was  thereupon  ap- 
pointed to  carry  into  effect  the  legislation 
which,  though  conservative  in  its  own  nature, 
was  radical  in  its  application. 

•  Great  were  the  real  difficulties  which  now 
appeared  in  the  way  of  the  reform.  The  ex- 
isting abuses  had  continued  so  long  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  determine  what  was  at 
pre.«ent  or  had  been  originally  a  part  of  the 
ager  publieus,  and  what  was  truly  private  prop- 
erty. The  condition  of  Rome,  as  it  respected 
her  real  estate,  had  been  for  centuries  chaotic. 
A  cosmos  had  now  to  be  established,  and  this, 
too,  while  the  disposessed  spirits  of  the  old 
chaos  still  hovered  over  the  flood  and  refused 
to  be  quieted.  Believing  that  if  the  decision 
of  the  (luestion  as  to  which  wjis  and  which 
was  not  figrr  piihliciiK,  should  be  left  to  the 
consuls  and  the  Senate — with  whom  such  mat- 
ters were  lodged  according  to  existing  legisla- 
tion— the  whole  scheme  of  reform  would  be 
defeated,  Tiberius  adoj)ted  the  extra-legal  ex- 
pedient of  a  supplemental  act  empowering  the 
commissioners  to  decide  all  questions  of  dispute 
arising  under  the  recent  statute.  The  effect 
of  this  measure  was  still  further  to  embitter 
the  aristocracy,  who  now  denounced  Tiberius 


'  Tlie  privileged  classes  of  niankiiuf  have  no 
conscience  on  the  subject  of  their  privilejre.  His- 
tory does  not  adduce  one  instance  in  wliioli  a 
nobility  or  even  a  monopoly,  entrenclied  in  prec- 
edent and  custom,  lias  ever  voluntarily  made 
restitution  to  society  of  the  rights  of  which  she 
had  heen  despoiled.  The  iron  jaws  which  close 
on  the  marrowy  Iwne  of  privilege  never  relax 
■up'jl  they  are  broken. 
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as  a  breaker  of  the  law.  His  popularity  was 
somewiiiit  shaken,  and  two  Senators — Scii'io 
Nascia  and  tiuiNTUS  Pompeius— gave  public 
notice  of  their  intention  to  impeach  the  tribune 
as  soon  as  tiie  expiration  of  his  official  term 
should  expose  him  to  such  a  proceeding. 

In  this  emergency  Tiberius  determined  to 
offer  himself  for  reelection ;  for  l)y  that  means 
the  tribunal  office  would  secure  him  agaiust 
arrest  or  molestation.  In  order  to  strengthen 
his  cause  with  the  people,  he  announced  sev- 
eral measures  of  great  importance  as  a  part  of 
his  policy  for  the  future.  Among  these  were 
statutes  limiting  the  term  of  military  service, 
conferring  upon  the  knights  the  right  of  sit- 
ting upon  juries,  extending  the  appeal  to  civil 
as  well  as  criminal  causes,  and  admitting  the 
Italian  allies  to  full  citizenship.  These  were 
the  issues  involved  in  the  election.  The  day 
for  voting  was  set  in  the  busy  season  of  sum- 
mer, in  order  to  prevent  a  concourse  of  the 
people.  But  the  public  excitement  ran  high, 
and  another  expedient  had  to  he  adopted.  On 
the  day  of  election  the  nobles  interdicted  the 
voting  with  the  legal  objection  that  it  was  un- 
lawful to  elect  a  tribune  as  his  own  successor. 

The  partisans  hereupon  engaged  in  a  violent 
dispute,  and  the  assembly  was  adjourned  to 
meet  on  the  following  day.  Promptly  on  the 
next  morning  the  people  gathered  in  a  great 
throng  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  The  friends 
and  the  enemies  of  Tiberius  again  confronted 
each  other,  and  a  violent  riot  was  threatened. 
It  was  whispererl  through  the  ranks  of  the 
popular  party  that  the  Oi)iiiiiatcs  had  made  a 
plan  to  destroy  the  life  of  Tiberius;  while  the 
adherents  of  the  aristocracy  were  told  that  the 
tribune,  by  raising  his  hand  to  his  head,  had 
signified  his  ambition  to  be  crowned. 

While  this  tumult  was  surging  angrily  in 
the  open  space  before  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  the  Senate  was  holding  a  session 
near  by  in  the  temple  of  Fides.  In  that  body 
Scipio  Nascia  addressed  the  consul,  and  de- 
manded that  the  ambitious  Tiberius  be  at  once 
put  down  by  force.  Scsevola  replied  that  he 
would  not  undertake  the  death  of  any  citizen 
who  had  not  betiu  condemned  according  to 
law,  but  that  if  the  tribune  should  obtain  the 
passage  of  measures  by  the  assembly  contrary 


to  the  constitution,  he  would  refuse  to  sanction 
the  act.  On  this  conservative  declaration, 
Scipio  arose,  denounced  the  consul  as  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  of  the  Senate,  and  demanded  tliat 
all  who  would  aid  in  saving  the  Ilepul)lic 
should  follow.  A  large  company  of  senators 
thereupon  rushed  forth  from  the  hall,  armed 
tlieiusflves  a.s  they  might,  and  fell  upon  the 
popular  assembly.  The  latter  gave  way  at 
their  approach,  and  Tiberius,  being  left  unde- 
fended, was  beaten  to  death  with  staves. 
About  tliree  hundred  others  were  likewise 
killed,  and  their  bodies  cast  into  the  Tiber. 

Thus  by  violence  was  destroyed  tlie  leader 
of  the  people.  So  great,  however,  was  his 
influence  that  the  senatorial  body  was  obliged 
to  stand  back  from  the  results  of  the  bloody 
deed.  The  aristocracy  did  not  dare  to  attempt 
the  legal  abrogation  of  the  Agrarian  law  which 
had  been  revived  by  Tiberius.  The  Senate 
itself  divided  on  the  question  at  issue,  and  the 
party  favorable  to  the  recent  legislation  gained 
a  majority  even  in  that  venerable  conclave  of 
the  privileged  order.  Scipio  Nascia,  in  order 
to  sa%'e  his  life,  was  obliged  to  be  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Asia,  and  never  siiw  his  country 
more. 

In  the  mean  time  Scipio  .^milianus  re- 
turned from  Sj)ain,  and  became  involved  in 
the  political  troubles  of  tl>e  state.  At  length 
he  ventured,  in  the  popular  asseml)ly,  to  justify 
the  assassination  of  Tiberius,  and  thenceforth 
became  an  object  of  distrust  and  aversion  of 
the  people.  Being  a  soldier,  he  braved  the 
tumult,  and,  addressing  the  assembly,  said: 
"Ye  step-sous  of  Italy,  cease  your  clamor! 
Do  ye  think  by  your  noise  to  frighten  me,  ac- 
customed to  theterrors  of  battle?" 

Those  who  had  been  deprived  of  then-  lands 
now  found  in  Scipio  a  champion  of  their  cause. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  l)y  the  Senate  trans- 
ferring the  authority  of  the  land  commissioners 
to  the  consuls  of  the  Republic;  but  the  latter, 
fearing  to  assume  such  a  trust,  found  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  therefrom  by  going  into  for- 
eign parts.  The  law  .was  thus,  for  the  time, 
left  unexecuted,  and  no  further  distributions 
of  land  were  made.  The  wrath  of  the  Popu- 
lares  was  now  directed  in  full  force  against 
Scipio.      The    meetings    in    the    Forum    and 
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Senate  were  characterized  by  great  violence. 
Tliere  were  not  wanting  those  who  cried, 
"Down  with  the  tyrant!"  meaning  ^Eniili- 
auus.  At  length,  after  a  day  of  great  com- 
motion, Scipio  was  found  (loii<l  in  his  bed; 
nor  was  the  suspicion  absent  that  lie  had  been 
assassinated.  The  great  general  was  buried 
with  such  honors  as  his  distinguished  services 
to  his  country  so  well  merited.  His  funeral 
oration  was  delivered  by  Caius  Loelius;  and 
even  his  political  enemies,  notably  the  censor 
Metellus,  paid  reverence  to  the  departed  shade 
of  greatness. 

The  lull,  however,  was  but  temporary.  The 
disappearance  of  Scipio  from  the  stage  was  a 
signal  liberation  of  all  those  forces  which  had 
been  held  in  restraint  by  his  influence.  A  new 
question  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Italian 
allies  was  added  to  the  land  agitation.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Latin  cities  crowded  into 
the  a.ssemblies  at  Rome,  and  became  a  power- 
ful faction  in  alliance  with  the  oligarchy;  for 
the  revival  of  the  Licinian  Law  by  Tilierius 
had  worked  a  great  hardship  to  the  Latins  by 
dispossessing  them  of  their  lands.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  until  the  people  of  the  Italian 
towns  were  won  over  to  their  natural  afliliation 
with  the  popular  party.  The  break  between 
them  and  the  nobility  was  hopele.ss,  and  an 
edict  was  |)a.sscd  by  the  Senate  requiring  all 
aliens  to  retire  from  Rome. 

In  B.  C.  Vlvt  tiie  people's  party  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  election.  Fulvius  Flaccus  was 
chosen  to  the  consulship.  Espousing  the  cause 
of  tiic  Italian  allies,  he  brought  forward  a  law 
conferring  upon  them  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
including  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  popu- 
lar a^scinblics ;  but  before  the  measure  could 
be  pa.sscd  the  Senate  dispatched  hini  on  a  for- 
eign mission.  That  body  had  also  taken  the 
precaution  to  send  away  young  Caics  Grac- 
chus, brother  of  Til)erius,  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  quiestor  in  Spain.  By  these  means  the 
popular  party  was  deprived  of  its  leaders,  and 
the  Optimatcs  left  free  to  pursue  their  own 
course  without  serious  opposition.  The  Latin 
towns  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  l)ill 
for  their  enfnuichi.sement  defeated,  and  them- 
selves left  naked  to  the  mercy  of  existing  laws. 

One  of  them,  the  colony  of  Fragellse,  raised 
N.— Vol.  .-—13 


the  standard  of  revolt,  but  was  quickly  over- 
powered and  ruined  for  its  rashness.  The 
town  was  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  scat- 
tered into  other  districts. 

In  B.  C.  123  Caius  Gracchus  returned  from 
Spain,  and  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people. 
The  aristocracy  feared  him,  not  less  for  the 
magic  of  his  name  than  for  his  extraordinary 
natural  abilities.  The  political  views  of  the 
new  tribune  were  more  radical  than  those  of 
his  brother.  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  reforms  which  he  intended  to  champion, 
he  first  procured  the  passage  of  a  measure 
rendering  incapable  of  holding  office  any  per- 
son who  had  been  deposed  by  the  people.  The 
object  was  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
backsets  to  his  legislation  as  had  been  given  to 
the  work  of  his  brother  by  the  factious  veto 
of  Octavius.  His  next  measure  was  a  revival 
and  extension  of  the  Porcian  Law,  by  which 
capital  punishment  in  the  case  of  Roman  citi- 
zens was  abolished.  These  preparatory  steps 
cleared  the  way  for  the  introduction  bj-  Grac- 
chus of  the  six  great  statutes,  henceforth 
known  as  the  Sempronian  Laws. 

The  first  of  the  new  measures  had  respect 
to  the  distribution  of  grain.  It  provided  that 
the  tithes  of  corn  hereafter  to  be  collected 
from  the  provinces  should  be  sold  at  a  low 
price  to  the  people  of  Rome.  Bj*  this  means 
it  was  hoped  to  prevent  the  further  gratuitous 
distributions  made  by  the  nobility  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  their  own  ascendency 
over  the  proletarians.  The  second  law  was 
specifically  directed  to  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  Asia.  It  embraced  such  modifications 
in  existing  laws  as  would  enable  the  provincials 
of  the  Eiust  to  collect  their  own  revenues  and 
pay  their  own  taxes  to  the  government  with- 
out the  interference  of  the  Roman  extortion- 
ers and  tax-gatherers.  The  third  statute  stip- 
ulated that  the  provisions  of  the  Licinian  Law 
should  be  extended  into  the  provinces  as  well 
as  the  ItiJian  states,  and  that  the  distribution 
of  lands  shoidil  be  restored  to  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  in  the  tribunate  of  Tiberius. 
The  fourth  act  provided  that  soldiers  should 
not  be  enlisted  before  reaching  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen, and  that  the  military  outfit  should  be 
furnished   by  the  state.     The  fifth  enactment 
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opened  the  judicial  offices  to  the  knights  as 
well  as  the  senators ;  and  the  sixth  provided 
that  the  assignment  of  the  provinces — hitherto 
made  to  favorites  by  the  Senate — should  be  so 
restricted  as  to  prevent  the  corruption  pre- 
viously attending  the  appointments.  All  of 
these  laws  were  carried  in  the  assembly,  and 
Caius  Gracchus  himself  undertook  their  en- 
forcement. 

In  the  following  year  the  great  tribune  was 
reelected,  and  the  radical  measures  of  his  ad- 
ministration were  enlarged  by  further  enact- 
ments. The  movement  for  popular  reform, 
however,  now  began  to  degenerate  into  fanati- 
cism. Marcus  Livius  Drusus,  one  of  Caius's 
colleagues,  outstripped  him  in  the  race  for 
popular  favor,  and  new  laws  were  proposed  at 
once  revolutionary  and  impractical.  A  reac- 
tion set  in,  and  in  the  third  year  Caius  failed 
of  a  reelection.  At  the  same  time  his  personal 
enem)',  Lucres  Opunus,  was  raised  to  the 
consulship.  It  was  evident  that  the  career  of 
Gracchus  was  at  an  end.  Opimius  at  once 
brought  forward  a  resolution  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Sempronian  Laws,  and  the  bill  came  be- 
fore the  assembly  of  the  people.  There  was 
another  great  tumult  similar  to  that  in  which 
Tiberius  lost  his  life.  Caius  appeared  in  the 
Forum  and  attempted  to  address  the  people. 
This  was  declared  to  be  an  interruption  of  the 
assembly  then  in  session  elsewhere.  Mean- 
while, in  that  body,  one  of  the  friends  of 
Gracchus  was  struck  down,  and  the  assembly 
was  dissolved.  The  partisans  withdrew  to 
their  own  quarters,  and  civil  war  broke  out  in 
the  city.  Caius  was  pursued  across  the  Tiber 
and  was  slain  by  one  of  his  slaves,  who  then 
killed  himself  on  his  master's  body.  Fulvius 
was  also  killed,  with  three  thousand  of  his  ad- 
herents. Their  property  was  confiscated,  and 
out  of  the  spoils  was  erected  the  temple  of 
Concord,  in  commemoration  of  the  forcible 
restoration  of  peace.  The  judgment  of  after 
times  was  divided  respecting  the  character  of 
the  Gracchi,  the  nobles  and  magnates  denoun- 
cing them  as  factious  demagogues  and  destroy- 
ers of  the  Roman  constitution,  and  the  popular 
party  praising  them  as  the  champions  of  liberty. 

Whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  the  re- 
spective parties  to  the  recent  contest,  certain 


it  is  that  the  oligarchy  was  now  triumphant. 
How  rapidly  and  to  what  extent  they  would 
proceed  to  undo  the  legislation  of  the  popular 
party  was  only  a  question  of  time  and  polit- 
ical prudence.  One  by  one  the  provisions  of 
the  .Sempronian  Laws  were  abrogated.  One 
by  one  the  annulled  privileges  of  the  senato- 
rial order  were  restored.  The  same  condi- 
tions of  corruption  and  bad  government  which 
had  more  than  once  brought  the  state  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  came  back  in  full  force,  and 
Italy  again  lay  weltering. 

While  the  Roman  oligarchy,  thus  restored 
to  authority,  was  holding  on  its  way,  one  of 
those  events  occurred  which,  rising  above  the 
wills  of  men  and  parties,  accomplish  the  gen- 
eral ends  of  history.  This  was  the  rebellion 
of  JuGURTHA  in  Africa.  It  will  be  readUy 
called  to  mind  that  after  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom  was 
assigned  to  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  the  Romans. 
This  prince  on  his  death  left  three  sons  to  in- 
herit his  dominions — Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and 
Mastanabal.  Numidia  was  accordingly  divided 
among  the  three.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
until  Gulussa  and  Mastanabal  died,  leaving 
Micipsa  sole  ruler  of  the  kingdom.  This  mon- 
arch had  two  sons,  Hiempsal  and  Adherbal, 
and  with  them  he  reared  Jugurtha,  a  natural 
son  of  Mastanabal.  Jugurtha  had  genius. 
He  was  sent  by  his  uncle  with  the  Numidian 
troops  to  aid  the  Romans  in  the  Numantine 
war.  There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
principal  men  in  the  consular  army,  and  be- 
came familiar  with  Roman  manners  and  prin- 
ciples. Before  his  return  to  Africa,  he  was 
instigated  to  destroy  the  reigning  family  and 
seize  the  crown  for  himself.  Micipsa,  mean- 
while, died  and  left  the  kingdom  to  his  two 
sons.  Jugurtha  soon  procured  the  murder  of 
of  Hiempsal  and  divided  the  realm  between 
Adherbal  and  himself — taking  the  better  por- 
tion for  his  own.  Presently  he  made  war  on 
Adherbal,  besieged  him  in  Cirta,  captured 
him,  put  him  to  death  with  torture.  Among 
those  who  were  executed  were  a  number  of 
Italian  merchants.  At  this  the  Romans  were 
incensed,  and  war  was  declared  by  the  Senate 
against  Jugiu-tha. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  Ill,  the  consul  Lucn» 
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Calpuknius  Bestia  was  sent  with  an  army  to 
Africa  to  punish  the  crime  of  the  Numidian 
prince.  But  Jugartha  had  learned  with  what 
kind  of  weapons  he  should  contend  in  a  war 
with  Rome.  He  bribed  Calpurnius  and  the 
legates  who  accompanied  them,   and  induced 


bounds.  The  tribune  Memjous  carried  a  reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  Jugurtha  should  come 
to  Rome  and  divulge  the  methods  which  he 
had  used  to  procure  the  treaty.  The  king 
came,  and  was  about  to  speak  when  he  was- 
prevented  by  the  veto  of  the  tribune  BiEvros, 


I'LKillT  UK  CAlfS  GUAClUI 


them  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  which  by  its 
own  terms  was  to  be  final ;  tiiat  is,  not  de- 
pendent on  ratification  by  the  Senate  and 
people.  As  for  Niimidia,  it  wa.<  frranted  to 
Jugurtha  as  the  friend  and  ally  "f  tlie  Romans. 
Of  course,  this  astounding  piece  of  business 
was  straightway  canceled  l>y  the  Senate.  Tiie 
wrath    of    the    popular    assembly    knew    no 


whom  he  had  just  bribed  to  do  that  very 
tiling.  Meanwhile  Massivo,  the  sou  of  Gulussa, 
arrived  in  the  city,  and  preferred  before  the 
Senate  his  claim  to  be  king  of  Numidia.  Ju- 
gurtha hired  some  iuwsissins  to  kill  him.  He 
then  made  his  own  escape  from  Rome,  and 
looking  back  exclaimed,  "O  venal  city,  about 
to  perish  if  it  can  find  a  buyer  1" 
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In  the  following  year  (B.  C.  110)  the  war 
was  continued  by  the  consul  Albinus;  but  his 
campaign — whether  serious  or  feigned — had  no 
success.  Nor  did  the  consul  Aulus,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  attain  any  better  results.  Rather 
worse;  for  he  and  his  army  were  ensnared  by 
Jugurtlia  and  miserably  subjugated.  The  Ro- 
man iieojile,  unused  for  a  long  time  to  being 
baffled,  much  less  defeated,  were  now  thor- 
oughly aroused.  Quintu.s  C;ECiLnJ.s  Metel- 
Lus  was  sent  to  Africa  in  B.  C.  109,  taking  with 
him  as  legati  Caius  Marius  and  Publius  Rec- 
TiLius  RuFUS.  A  new  order  of  things  was  now 
introduced.  The  army  was  at  once  brought 
to  discipline,  and  Jugurtha  found  that  a  dif- 
ferent style  of  procedure  would  have  to  be 
adopted.  The  Roman  army  advanced  from 
town  to  town,  and  the  Numidians  were  every- 
where defeated.  Jugurtha  was  obliged  to  fly 
for  his  life  and  seek  protection  with  Bocchus, 
king  of  Mauritania.  Metellus,  however,  was 
superseded  and  returned  to  Rome,  and  the 
completion  of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  his 
lieutenant,  Caius  Marius,  who  was  destined 
henceforth  to  bear  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
the  history  of  his  countrj'. 

Marius  was  boru  in  B.  C.  157,  at  the  Latin 
town  of  Arpinum.  The  district  of  country 
was  rude  and  the  people  uncultured.  Marius 
himself  was  illiterate  and  of  savage  manuei-s. 
His  tastes  from  boyhood  led  him  to  the  bivouac 
and  battle-field.  His  first  public  office  was 
the  tribunate,  conferred  in  B.  C.  119,  though 
previous  to  that  time  he  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier.  His  next  distinction  was 
his  election  to  the  prretorship,  which  occurred 
in  B.  C.  115.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  with 
Metellus  to  Africa.  Here  his  unconquerable 
will  and  dauntless  courage  found  opportunity  to 
display  themselves  in  full  force.  His  consti- 
tution was  of  so  rugged  a  mould  as  to  enable 
him  to  endure  all  manner  of  hardships.  He 
was  a  commoner  even  in  the  camp.  He  shared 
the  lot  of  the  common  soldiers,  and  sought  no 
distinction  except  what  arose  from  endurance 
and  contempt  of  danger. 

From  an  early  age  Marius  aspired  to  the 
consulship.  He  even  while  serving  as  a  sub- 
ordinate made  application  to  Metellus  for  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  Rome  and   offering 


himself  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
Roman  people.  Metellus  is  said  to  have  rejilied 
contemptuously:  "You  need  not  be  in  such  a 
hurry ;  it  will  be  time  enough  for  you  to  apply 
for  the  consulship  with  my  .son" — the  latter 
being  a  youth  who  still  lacked  twenty  years 
of  eligibility.  But  Jlarius  was  not  to  be  put 
off  with  an  insulting  answer.  He  more  assidu- 
ously than  ever  cultivated  the  good-will  of  the 
soldiers  and  bided  the  time  that  should  bring 
him  to  the  goal.  A  few  days  before  the  next 
election  he  obtained  a  reluctant  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  sailed  for  Rome.  On  arriving  there 
he  was  elected  consul,  and  as  such  was  in- 
tru.sted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Africa. 
It  was  thus  that  a  novus  honw  was  assigneil  to 
the  unfinished  task  of  Metellus. 

Marius  at  once  renewed  the  war  with  Jugur- 
tha. The  cause  of  the  latter  had  meanwhile 
been  espoused  by  Bocchus,  king  of  jMauritania. 
Their  combined  armies  were  defeated  in  two 
deci.sive  engagements.  In  B.  C.  106  Bocchus 
was  detached  from  the  alliance,  and  made  his 
peace  with  the  Romans.  Jugurtha  also  sur- 
rendered, and  the  war  was  at  an  end.  The 
captive  king  was  taken  to  Rome  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  the  consul,  and  was  then  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  died  in  a  few  days.' 
The  western  part  of  his  dominions  was  de- 
tached and  given  to  Bocchus,  and  the  remain- 
der was  assigned  to  Gauda,  a  descendant  of 
Masinissa. 

Thus  far  in  her  history  Rome  had  had  few 
relations  with  the  countries  of  the  North.  She 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  establish  Eporedia 
and  Aquileia  as  outposts  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to 
keep  the  pa.«sage  of  the  Alps.  Meanwhile  a 
great  thoroughfare,  called  the  Domitian  Way, 
had  been  built  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees, 
thus  connecting  the  home  government  with  the 
Spanish  provinces.  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
peoples  beyond  the  Alps,  they  were  left  un- 
molested. 

It  remained  for  the  Cimbri,  a  Teutonic 
tribe,  to  force  upon  the  attention  of  the  Roman 


'  It  is  related  that  when  Jugurtha  was  turned 
aside  from  the  procession  and  led  into  the  dun- 
geon of  the  Mamertine  he  touched  the  cold  damp 
walls,  and  exclaimed:  "By  Hercules!  they  liava 
cold  stoves  in  Rome !" 
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Republic  the  danger  which  might  be  appre- 
hended from   the  Transalpine  nations.     This 
people  came  southward  as  far  as  Noricum,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Aquileia,  and  there  de- 
feated the  array  of    Papirtus  Carbo.     The 
Cimbri,  however,  instead  of  following  up  their 
advantage  and  invading  Italy,  crossed  the  Jura 
Mountains  to  the  west.      In  this  region  they 
persuaded  other  tribes  to  join   them  in  their 
hostilities'  to  the  Romans.     In  B.  C.  109  the 
consul  Junius  Silanus  was  defeated  by  the 
barbarians,  and  two  years  afterwards  a  second 
consular  army,  under  command  of  Lucius  Cas- 
8IUS  LoNGiNUS,  was  almost  annihilated  by  the 
same  tribes.     The  town  of  Tolosa  then  rose  in 
revolt,  but  was  retaken  by  the  consul  and  de- 
Bpoiled  of  its  treasures.     In   B.  C.  105  the 
Cimbri  began  to  retrace  their  course,  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy. 
At  the  fords  of  the  Rhone  they  were  met  by 
three  Roman  armies.     These  were,  each  in  its 
turn,  disastrou.-ily  defeated.     For  the  moment 
it  appeared  that  Rome  was  once  more  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Gauls,  as  she  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Brennus.     This  peril  of  the  country, 
as  was  believctl,  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  incompetency  of  the  oligarchy  which  now 
swayed  the  destinies  of  the  .state,  and  popular 
fury   broke   forth  against  the  aristocrats  and 
their  adherents.    A  second  time,  however,  the 
danger  of  invasion  was  averted  by  the  action 
of  the   Cimbri    themselves,   who,    instead   of 
pouring  into  Italy,  turned  aside  into  Spain. 

During  his  absence  in  settling  affairs  after 
the  overthrow  of  Jugurtha,  Marius  was^  re- 
elected consul.  Such  an  action  was  a  double 
violation  of  the  law;  for  the  statute  required 
the  candidate  for  the  consulship  to  be  pei-son- 
ally  present  in  the  city,  and  also  forbade  his 
reelection  until  after  the  lap«e  of  ten  j'cars. 
On  the  very  day  of  the  cdeliration  of  his  tri- 
umph over  the  king  of  Nuraidia  he  entered 
ujHJn  his  second  term  of  office,  and  began  im- 
mediate preparations  for  repelling  the  inviu^ion 
of  the  Gauls.  To  him  the  people  now  looked 
with  entire  confidence,  as  to  one  who  had  both 
the  will  and  the  ability  to  see  that  tlu'  R«pub- 
lic  should  receive  no  harm.  The  movement 
of  the  Cimbri  into  Spain  removed  the  imme- 
diate danger  of  inviusion,  aud  Marius  availed 


himself  of  the  respite  to  construct  a  canal  from 
the  Rhone  to  the  sea,  thus  opening  a  better 
line  of  communication. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Cimbri,  having  satis- 
fied themselves  with  predatory  excursions  into 
the  northern  districts  of  Spain,  returned  into 
Gaul,  gathered  other  nations  to  their  standard, 
and  again  bore  down  on  Italy.  In  doing  so, 
however,  the  barbarian  army  divided  into  two. 
One  division  crossed  the  Rhone  with  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  Italy  through  the  Eastern 
Alps,  while  the  other  marched  against  ISIarius, 
who  was  then  encamped  on  the  Rhone,  with  a 
view  of  entering  Etruria  by  the  passes  of  the 
Maritime  Alps.  The  consul  had  taken  his 
position  so  as  to  command  both  of  the  western 
routes  into  Italy.  On  came  the  barbarians, 
under  the  lead  of  their  great  warrior  Teuto- 
boch,  and  made  a  fierce  assault  upon  the  en- 
trenched camp  of  the  Romans;  but  the  place 
could  not  be  carried  by  mere  ferocity ;  and 
the  Teutones  were  obliged  to  file  past  the  con- 
sular army  without  bringing  it  to  a  general 
engagement.  This  movement  occupied  six 
days,  so  great  was  the  host,  and  was  not  inter- 
rupted by  Marius.  The  barbarians,  believing 
that  the  Romans  were  afraid  to  give  battle, 
taunted  and  derided  them  as  the}'  passed,  in- 
quiring if  they  had  any  messages  which  they  wUhed 
to  send  to  their  rvives! 

As  soon  as  the  Germanic  horde  were  well 
en  roide  for  Italy,  Marius  broke  up  his  camp 
and  pui-sued  them.  At  Acju.k  Sexti^e  he  over- 
took the  enemy  and  offered  battle,  which  was 
eagerly  accepted.  A  dreadful  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  the  discipline  and  valor  of  the  Roman 
legions  finally  gave  them  the  victory  over  the 
brute  force  and  personal  prowess  of  the  Ger- 
man warriors.  They  were  completely  routed 
and  dispersed.  The  tremendous  Teutoboch 
was  taken,  brought  into  the  presence  of  Ma- 
rius, and  reserved  for  the  triumph.  While 
the  consul  was  about  to  apply  the  torch  to  an 
immense  pile  of  sjKiils  and  arms,  which  could 
not  I)e  appropriated,  word  was  brought  to  iiim 
that  in  the  election  just  held  at  the  capital  he 
had  been,  for  the  fifth  time,  chosen  to  the 
consulslii]). 

In  this  same  year  (B.  C.  101),  the  other 
division   of  the  barbarian  army   had   beaten 
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back  QuiNTUS  Lutatius  Catulus  from  the 
Brenner  pass  of  the  Alps,  and  made  its  way 
into  the  vallej'  of  the  Po.  In  the  mean  time 
Marius  liatl  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  was  there 
offered  a  triumph  ;  but  he  declined  the  honor 
on  the  ground  that  the  Cimbri  had  not  yet 
been  subdued.  As  soon  as  practicable  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  north  and  joined  his  forces  with 
those  of  Catulus.  After  crosiiing  the  Po,  the 
consul  made  ofler  of  battle  to  the  enemy,  but 


gained  his  first  victory  after  entering  Italy. 
As  in  the  previous  engagement,  the  Romans 
were  victorious ;  the  barbarian  host  was  over- 
thrown and  dispersed.  Only  a  few  of  the 
vast  horde  escaped.  Those  who  survived  the 
carnage  of  the  battle  were  reserved  for  the 
slave  market  of  Rome. 

Now  it  was  that  Marius  accepted  of  a 
double  triumph.  His  name  was  associated  by 
the  multitude  with  those  of  Romulus  and  Ca- 


THE  CAPTURE  OK  TEUTOBOCH. 
Drawn  by  H,  Leutemana. 


the  Cimbri,  made  cautious  by  the  annihilation 
of  their  countrymen,  seemed  unwilling  to 
stake  all  on  the  hazard  of  an  engagement. 
They  accordingly  entered  upon  negotiations, 
and  sent  an  embassy  to  Marius,  requesting  the 
privilege  of  settling  on  the  lands  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul ;  but  the  consul  sternly  answered  that 
the  Teutones  had  their  possessions  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps,  and  that  there  they  should 
remain.  A  battle  was  then  fought  at  Ver- 
CEIA.X,  on  the  same  field  where  Hannibal  had 


millus  as  the  third  founder  of  the  city.  Nomit 
homo  as  he  was,  he  overtopped  the  whole  aris- 
tocracy as  the  burly  oak  looks  down  on  the 
forest  of  saplings.  Nor  was  his  fame  unde- 
served by  great  achievement.  He  had  pro- 
tected the  Republic  from  foreign  violence. 
The  civU  questions  which  now  confrouted  his 
administration  were  not  less  serious  than  the 
craft  of  Jugurtha  or  the  recent  menace  of 
barbarism.  In  the  course  of  the  late  wars  it 
had  been  found  in  making  drafts   upon  the 
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provinces  for  contingents  of  troops  that  they 
had  none  to  give.  The  reason  was  that  the 
Roman  publicans  of  the  frontiers,  in  the  char- 
acter of  kidnapers,  had  sold  nearly  the  whole 
class  eligible  for  service  into  slavery.  The 
abase  had  become  so  outrageous  as  to  be  no 
longer  endured.  A  decree  was  accordingly 
passed  that  every  native  freeman  of  a  country 
in  alliance  with  Rome,  who  might  now  be  held 
in  servitude,  should  be  liberated  and  permitted 
to  return  to  his  own  country.  Multitudes  at 
once  applied  for  manumission.  Most  of  them 
were  the  property  of  the  Roman  knights.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  mas- 
ters would  quietly  surrender  the  means  by 
which  they  cultivated  their  estates.  So  the 
law  could  not  be  enforced,  and  the  servile  race 
were  doomed  to  the  bitter  disai)pointment  of 
seeing  a  freedom  which  they  could  not  taste. 
A  slave  insurrection  broke  out  on  every  hand. 

In  Sicily  the  insurgents  found  two  able 
leaders  in  yALVius  and  Athenion.  The  former 
had  commanded  in  the  eastern,  and  the  latter 
in  the  western  part  of  the  island.  Both  proved 
to  be  capable  commanders.  They  drilled  their 
troops  according  to  the  Roman  tactics,  and 
armed  only  those  who  were  able  to  act  as  .sol- 
diers. The  old  mistake  of  Ennus  in  shutting 
himself  in  fortresses  where  he  could  be  be- 
sieged and  starved  into  submission  was  now 
avoided,  the  slave  army  keeping  to  the  open 
country.  During  the  progress  of  the  war 
with  the  Cimbri,  the  Romans  were  three 
times  defeated  by  the  rebel  serfs;  but  after 
the  victory  of  Marius  at  Vercellie,  the  consul 
Mauius  AiiUii-ius  was  in  B.  C.  101,  sent  against 
them  and  they  were  finally  suiijugated.  This 
result,  however,  was  not  reached  until  after 
two  years  of  war  and  a  vast  deal  of  bloodshed. 
The  slaves  who  were  taken  were  either  de- 
stroyed, resold  into  bondage,  or  sent  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts  in  the  Roman  am])hitheaters. 
Those  who  were  assigned  to  the  hitter  fate 
defeated  the  purpose  of  them  who  thought  to 
witness  their  struggles  by  taking  one  nnotiicr's 
lives. 

Such  was  the  desperate  condition  of  aflkirs 
in  Roman  .society,  precipitated  as  it  had  been 
by  the  selfishness  of  that  oligarchy  whom  the 
gods,  wishing  to  destroy,  had  first  made  mad. 


To  Marius,  now  in  the  full  tide  of  his  renown, 
the  people  looked  as  to  a  deliverer.  Strongly 
imbued  with  respect  for  the  con.stitution  and 
the  laws  he  avoided  the  short  road  to  reform 
which  would  have  been  by  way  of  a  military 
despotism  on  the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
undertook  by  constitutional  means  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos.  For  this  work  he  was  in- 
competent. He  had  neither  learning  nor  ex- 
perience in  civil  attairs,  and  was  not  even  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  his  country.  So  the 
sincere,  honest,  savage  old  man  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  politicians  and  demagogues  of 
Rome. 

Two  of  the  latter — named  Lucres  Appu- 
LEius  Saturninus  and  Caius  Servilius  Glau- 
CIA — obtained  a  great  ascendency  over  the  mind 
of  Marius.  They  were  both  ambitious  and  un- 
principled leaders  who  had  their  own  ends  to 
subserve  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Through 
their  agency  Marius — assisted  by  his  own  over- 
whelming popularity — was  elected  to  the  con- 
sulship for  the  sixth  time,  and  at  the  same 
election  the  pnetorship  fell  to  Glaueia.  Satur- 
ninus, who  desired  to  be  tribune,  was  defeated ; 
but  AuLUS  Nonius,  his  successful  opponent, 
was  presently  set  upon  and  killed  by  a  band 
of  the  veterans  of  Marius.  The  office  was 
then  assumed  by  Saturninus. 

Two  new  laws  were  now  brought  forward 
by  the  tribune.  The  first  provided  for  the 
revival  of  one  of  the  statutes  of  Caius  Grac- 
chus, by  which  the  public  grain  should  be 
sold  at  a  nominal  price  to  the  people ;  and  the 
second,  that  the  lands  lately  held  by  the  Cim- 
bri in  Cisal]iine  Gaul  should  be  parceled  out 
to  Italian  and  Roman  citizens,  thus  providing  a 
vent  for  the  ever-accumulating  forces  of  the 
capital.  These  measures  were  opposed  to  the 
bitterest  extreme  by  the  alarmed  and  angered 
oligarchy.  There  were  several  disgraceful 
riots,  but  the  satellites  of  the  nobility  stood  in 
dread  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Maruis,  who  now 
thronged  the  city,  and  the  proposed  laws  were 
a<l<i|itcd.  The  senatoi-s  were  thereupon  sum- 
moned by  the  tribune  Saturninus  to  take  an 
oath  to  support  the  new  statutes. 

Now  it  was  that  Marius  found  himself  em- 
broiled between  the  contlictiug  parties.  In  or- 
der to  extricate  himself  from  his  embarrassing 
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situation  he  adopted  a  course  less  sincere  and 
open  than  that  which  had  marked  his  previous 
career.  He  came  to  understand  tlie  essential 
unsoundness  of  those  to  whom  he  hii<l  com- 
mitted himself,  and  yet  as  profoundly  as  ever 
distrusted  the  Senate  and  the  whole  aristoc-' 
racy.  He  at  first  declined  to  take  the  oath 
required  by  the  tribune,  but  afterwards  did  so 
with  some  reservations.  The  senator,  Metellus, 
refused  outright  to  subscribe  the  obligation, 
and  his  adherents  took  up  arms  to  defend  him, 
but  he  declined  their  services  and  went  into 
exile.  Marius  kept  away  from  the  violent 
scenes  of  these  days,  and  helplessly  contem- 
plated the  disorders  of  the  state.  In  the  en- 
suing election  Saturninus  was  again  chosen 
tribune;  but  when  Glaucia  was  about  to  be 
beaten  for  the  consulship  b_y  Cains  Memmius 
he  hired  some  assassins  to  attack  and  kill 
his  opponent  in  the  streets.  The  crime  was 
so  notorious  and  outrageous  that  Glaucia  found 
no  defense.  Marius  took  command  of  a  body 
of  soldiers,  fell  upon  Saturninus  and  Glaucia, 
and  they  were  both  killed,  the  latter  in  a  pri- 
vate house  and  the  former  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bei-s  of  the  Senate,  where  he  had  taken  refuge. 

By  this  time  the  influence  of  Marius  was 
well-nigh  broken  down.  The  senators  hated 
him  as  of  old,  and  the  people  turned  from  him 
for  his  refusal  to  support  their  unprincipled 
leaders.  An  African  soothsayer  had  predicted 
that  Marius  should  be  seven  times  consul.  He 
was  now  in  his  sixth  term ;  but  the  seventh 
seemed  at  a  great  distance.  The  question  of 
the  return  of  Metellus  w-as  agitated,  and  Ma- 
rius, foreseeing  his  own  downfall,  left  the  city 
on  the  pretext  of  performing  vows  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  appears,  however,  that  his  real 
purpose  in  going  to  the  East  was  to  regain  by 
some  adventurous  enterpri.se  of  war  his  waning 
ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. The  relations  at  present  existing  between 
the  Senate  and  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
promised  an  early  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and 
Marius  hoped  to  find  therein  a  more  congenial 
exercise  for  the  baffled  forces  of  his  nature. 
With  his  retiracy  from  Rome  the  reaction 
gathered  head  and  broke  forth  into  all  the 
channels  of  political  life. 

It  is  proper  at  this  point  in  the  narrative  to 


consider  briefly  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Social  War.  The  Latins 
had  never  yet  obtained  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. Measures  to  secure  such  an  end  had 
been  frequently  adopted,  only  to  be  defeated 
in  their  application  and  result.*.  For  thirty 
years  the  hope  of  full  rights  had  been  hung 
before  the  Latin  subjects  of  Rome,  only  to  be 
lifted  like  the  mirage.  The  oppressions  to 
which  these  jieojilc  were  subjected  were  intol- 
erable. The  Roman  magistracy  sat  astride  of 
their  necks,  booted  and  spurred,  and  the  cruel 
whip  of  injustice  was  applied  without  mercy. 
Even  the  public  oflicers  of  the  Latin  towns 
might  be  beaten  like  dogs  at  the  dictation  of 
the  consul.  A  Roman  citizen  was  carried  on  a 
litter  through  Venusia.  A  freeman  not  with- 
out wit  said  to  those  who  bore  it:  "Are  you 
carrying  a  dead  man  on  that  litter  ?"  Thereupon 
the  supposititious  dead  arose  and  made  a  real 
dead  man  out  of  the  wit.  The  grandee  had 
been  insulted.  And  there  was  no  jninishment 
for  the  murder.  Still  the  Latin  allies  hoped 
for  citizenship.  When,  after  the  departure  of 
Marius  for  the  East,  the  senatorial  party  re- 
gained full  sway,  the  two  consuls,  LiciNros  and 
Mucius  Sc^voLA,  succeeded  in  carrying  a  law 
by  which  every  person  not  a  citizen  who 
should  advance  a  claim  to  be  a  citizen  should 
be  severely  punished.  The  measure  was  lev- 
eled directly  against  the  Italians,  whose  claims 
to  the  freedom  and  franchise  of  Romans  were 
thus  choked  in  the  very  utterance  or  sugges- 
tion of  a  right. 

The  measure  was  resisted  by  the  allies. 
When  the  knights  were  disposed  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  Latins,  the  Senate  undertook 
to  deprive  the  Equites  of  the  judicial  offices  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  It  came  to  pass 
that  neither  could  a  knight  obtain  justice  be- 
fore a  tribunal  of  senators,  nor  could  a  senator 
maintain  his  rights  before  a  bar  where  the 
Equestrians  were  in  a  majority. 

In  its  attack  upon  the  judicial  power  of  the 
knights  the  Senate  committed  the  management 
of  the  cause  to  Marcus  Lrvius  Drusds.  The 
propositions  which  he  as  tribune  of  the  people 
brought  before  the  assembly  were  that  colonies 
should  be  established  in  Italy  and  Sicily  to 
relieve   the   distress   of  the   poor,    that   three 
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hundred  new  senators  should  be  chosen  from 
the  Equites,  and  that  jurymen  or  judges  should 
henceforth  be  chosen  from  the  body  thus  en- 
larged. The  measures  were  met  with  plausible 
objections.  It  was  said  that  there  were  no 
more  lands  in  Italy  and  SicUy  to  be  colonized. 
The  Senators  resented  the  proposal  to  dilute 
their  dignity  by  the  addition  of  three  hundred 
new  members,  and  the  knights  were  too  shrewd 
to  be  deceived  by  the  bait  which  dangled  be- 
fore them.  Nevertheless  the  measures  of 
Drusus  were  supported  by  many  of  the  best 
men  of  the  state,  who  were  willing,  iu  the 
desperate  condition  of  the  Republic,  to  accept 
almost  any  plan  which  seemed  to  promise 
relief 

In  the  midst  of  great  political  agitation  the 
laws  proposed  by  the  tribune  were  carried. 
Oilier  clauses  of  more  doubtful  expediency — ■ 
such  as  the  one  providing  for  a  distribution 
of  corn,  or  that  legalizing  the  plating  of  cop- 
jier  coins  in  imitation  of  silver — were  added 
before  the  vote  was  taken ;  but  all  the  pro- 
visions were  included  iu  one  statute,  so  that, 
however  objectionable  certain  parts  might  be, 
the  whole  had  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  to- 
gether. So  repugnant  to  the  capitalists  and 
tradei-s  were  those  enactments  relating  to  the 
coinage  that  the  consul  Philippus  induced  the 
Senate  to  declare  the  laws  of  Drusus  uncon- 
stitutional. Thus  by  their  own  act  did  the 
senators  annul  the  legislation  which,  at  least 
iu  its  initial  stages,  had  been  leveled  against 
the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Equestrian  order. 

A  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  In  about  two 
months  more  Drusus  must  retire  from  the 
tribunate.  It  wsis  necessary,  therefore,  that 
his  measure  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Latins  must  be  immediately  carried,  or  else 
fail.  The  spirit  of  partisanshij)  ran  so  high 
tliat  civil  war  seemed  imminent.  Neverthe- 
less, Drusus  attempted  to  secure  the  passage 
of  his  bill  of  citi/.en^ihi[);  but  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  assembly  to  vote  on 
the  proposed  enactment  he  was  assassiiuifed  in 
his  own  house.  lie  fell  a  victim  to  the  mer- 
ciless lust  of  capital,  which,  blind  to  its  own 
true  interest,  would  sooner  glut  itself  to  satiety 
than  to  secure  per|)etuity  to  the  Kepublic  by 
tlie  loss  of  a  few  denarii. 


The  fall  of  Drusus,  though  it  disconcerted, 
did  not  wholly  paralyze  the  work  which  he 
had  undertaken.  His  colleagues  in  the  tribu- 
nate still  supported  his  measures,  and  the  Ital- 
ians were  called  to  the  eapitiil  to  aid  in  securing 
the  right  of  franchise.  The  Marsians  rose  to 
the  number  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  marched 
towards  Rome ;  but  they  were  met  en  route  by 
ambassadors  of  the  alarmed  Senate,  and  were 
promised  their  rights  if  they  would  return. 
In  many  of  the  towns  there  were  unmistaka- 
ble symptoms  of  revolt.  The  Roman  proetor, 
Caius  SERViLros,  learning  that  an  insurrection 
was  brewing  in  the  Pioenian  town  of  Asculum, 
menaced  the  discontented  people  with  threats 
of  punishment.  Thereupon  they  rose  and  put 
him  to  death.  The  other  Ramans  who  lived  in 
Asculum  were  also  killed.  Then  the  flame  of 
revolt  broke  out  everywhere. 

The  rebellion  had  been  carefully  planned. 
All  the  details  had  been  discus.sed.  Rome  was 
to  be  destroyed.  The  town  of  Corfinium,  on 
the  river  Aternus,  was,  under  the  new  name 
of  Italica,  to  become  the  capital  of  regenera- 
ted Italy.  The  forms  of  the  government  that 
was  to  be  Avere  all  determined.  The  Samnite 
language  was  to  be  revived,  but  Latin  was  to 
remain  the  medium  of  official  intercourse. 
The  rebels  were  well  armed  and  discii)lined  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  tactics.  The  day  of 
the  judgment  of  battle  was  at  hand. 

The  peril  of  the  state  evoked  a  certain 
measure  of  the  old  spirit  of  the  Romans.  Sla- 
rius  offered  his  services  to  his  country,  as  did 
also  Lucius  Sulla  and  Publius  Sulpicius.  In 
a  short  time  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousiind 
men  was  at  the  disjxKsil  of  the  consuls,  while 
the  forces  of  the  Latins  were  fully  equal  in 
numbei-s  and  discipline.  Hostilities  began  in 
the  year  B.  C.  90,  and  continued  with  vary- 
ing successes  through  several  campaigns.  The 
principal  fields  of  operation  were  iu  the  region 
between  Picenum  and  C'ani]):inia  and  in  Sam- 
nium.  At  the  first  onset  the  results  were 
rather  favorable  tn  the  insurgents,  but  in  the 
ue.\t  two  campaigns  the  Kunians  gained  sev- 
eral victories.  It  api)eared  that  the  insurrec- 
tion would  soon  be  suppressed  and  ]>eace 
restored  by  force;  but  Rome  had  at  last  dis- 
covered in  the  struggle  the  elements  of  a  conflict 
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which  was  likely  to  be  renewed  to  her  own 
destruction,  and  was  for  this  reason  willing  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  ou  a  basis  satisfactory 
to  the  Latin  towns.  As  early  as  the  close  of 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  B.  C.  90,  a  scries  of 
legislative  acts  were  brought  forward  with  a 
view  of  pacifying  the  insurgents  and  bringing 
about  a  jieace.  The  measures  were  precipi- 
tated by  a  threatened  insurrection  in  Umbria 
and  Etruria,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Rome  must  either  effect  a  settlement 
or  engage  in  a  war  with  all  Italy.  The  conces- 
sions now  proposed  embraced  two  clauses.  The 
first,  known  as  the  Julian  Law,  granted  en- 
franchisement to  all  Latins  who  had  remained 
loval  to  Rome,  or  who  should  now,  by  surren- 
dering, renew  their  allegiance.  The  new  citi- 
zens now  to  be  recognized  as  a  factor  in  the 
state,  were  to  be  divided  into  eight  tribes.  The 
second,  known  as  the  Papirian  Law,  extended 
the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  Italians  who, 
being  now  resident  in  Italy,  should,  within 
sixty  days,  register  their  names  with  the  prsetor 
of  the  Republic. 

As  soon  as  these  concessions  were  made 
known  to  the  insurgent  states,  the  revolt  be- 
gan to  crumble.  Rome  had  virtually  conceded 
the  very  thing  for  which  the  Latins  and  Ital- 
ians were  contending,  and  most  of  the  rebels 
were  wUling  to  accept  the  present  offer  rather 
than  contend  for  more.  The  town  of  Nola, 
in  Samnium,  however,  still  refused  to  surren- 
der, and  Southern  Italy,  remained,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  the  power  of  the  insur- 
gent armies. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  events  had 
occurred  at  Rome  which  changed  the  whole 
current  of  aflairs,  and  influenced  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  state.  When  Drusus  was 
killed  and  his  legislation  overthrown,  a  dem- 
agogue named  QuixTUS  Varitjs,  obtained  a 
brief  ascendency,  and  incited  the  leaders  of 
the  aristocratic  party  to  prosecute  all  those 
who  had  favored  the  laws  of  Drusus.  Many 
of  the  best  citizens  of  Rome  were  brought  be- 
fore the  equestrian  tribunals  and  condemned 
to  exile.  ^Emilius  Scaurus  was  arrested  and 
tried,  but  his  popularity  was  so  great  as  to  secure 
his  acquittal.  These  persecutions  soon  brought 
about  a  reaction,  which  led    to    the  adoption 


of  a  statute,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Plantius 
SiLVANUS,  by  which  the  appointment  of  the 
judicial  officers  was  t;iken  from  the  control  of 
the  knights,  and  intrusted  to  the  assembly  t>i 
the  tribes.  The  convictions  ceased  or  were 
turned  against  tliose  wlio  liad  been  the  authors 
of  the  late  proceedings,  several  of  whom,  in- 
cluding Varius  himself,  were  sent  into  ban- 
ishment. 

The  concessions  made  to  the  Latins  and 
Italians  proved  to  be  le.«s  salutjiry  than  was 
expected.  The  legislation  had  been  contrived 
with  the  usual  cunning  which  marked  the  acts 
of  the  Roman  Senate.  The  eight  new  tribes 
were  set  last  on  the  list,  so  that  if  twenty-two 
of  the  thirty-five  old  tribes  should  vote  for  a 
given  measure,  the  recent  citizens  were  not 
called  at  all.  Jlorcover,  the  voting-place  was 
still  in  Rome,  and  to  the  allies  an  election  in- 
volved a  trip  to  the  capital.  Some  would  thus 
be  obliged  to  come  from  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
and  others  from  the  peninsula  of  Bruttium. 
These  considerations  led  to  much  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  allies,  who  perceived  in  the 
concessions  another  example  of  how  the  Ro- 
man Senate,  appearing  to  concede,  conceded 
not  at  all.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war  ( B. 
C.  88)  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  formal 
declaration  against  Mithridates,  king  of  Poutus. 
Such  a  step  was  attended  with  unusual  em- 
barrassments. The  treasury  of  Rome  had 
been  drained  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  ser- 
vile and  social  wars,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  sell  the  laud  iu  front  of  the  capital  in 
order  to  raise  funds  for  a  new  consular  army. 

A  financial  crisis  was  precipitated  ujjon  the 
country.  The  capitalists  of  the  city,  many  of 
whom  were  themselves  deeply  in  debt,  were 
cut  oft  from  their  revenues  in  the  Ea.st,  and 
became  bankrupt.  Meanwhile  the  debtors 
added  to  the  general  distress  by  reviving  the 
Genucian  Law,  by  which  they  were  empowered 
to  collect  from  those  who  had  charged  them 
usurious  rates  of  interest  fourfold  the  amount 
which  they  had  paid  above  the  legal  rate. 
This  led  to  an  insurrection  of  the  creditors, 
who  assembled  in  the  forum  and  killed  the 
prretor,  AuLUS  SEnrPRONius  Asellio,  through 
whose  influence  the  old  law  had  been  revived. 

As  already  said,    it  became   necessary  to 
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press  with  vigor  the  war  against  Mithridates. 
By  a  series  of  aggressions  in  Asia  Jlinor,  most 
of  which  were  directed  against  the  allies  of 
Rome,  this  ambitious  king  had  compelled  the 
Senate  to  make  a  vigorous  opposition  against 
him,  or  else  abandon  Asia  Minor  to  his  sway. 
In  B.  C.  88,  Mithridates  expelled  from  their 
dominions  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  and  Bi- 
thynia,  and  in  spite  of  the  Koman  armies  in  the 
country,  overran  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  Asia.  In  the  course  of  these 
campaigns,  he  is  said  to  have  ordered  the 
massacre  of  at  least  eighty  thousand  Roman 
subjects,  and  for  a  while  it  appeared  doubtful 
whether  a  vestige  of  the  authority  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  left  in  the  country  beyond  the 
^gean. 

In  the  choice  of  a  general  to  command  in 
the  Mithridatic  war,  the  lot  fell  to  Lucius 
Cornelius  Sulla,  now  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  Republic.  This  remarkable  character, 
whom  Byron  has  designated  as  the  ' '  man- 
slayer,"  and  described  as  "the  most  lucky 
among  mortals  anywhere,"  is  one  of  the  most 
unicjue  figures  in  Roman  history.  He  was 
born  of  an  aristocratic  lineage,  in  B.  C  138, 
and  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty.  His  fii-st  pub- 
lic service  was  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  in  which 
he  served  as  a  quiestor  in  the  army  of  Marius. 
He  remained  with  that  austere  commander 
during  the  times  of  the  Cimbric  inva.siou,  and 
in  B.  C.  103  was  elected  military  tribune. 
From  this  time  forth  he  became  the  rival  of 
Marius,  becoming  the  leader  of  the  Optimate 
party,  as  Marius  was  of  the  old  savage  repub- 
licanism of  uncultured  Rome.  The  feud  be- 
tween the  two  cliieftains  wa.s  for  awhile  allayed 
by  the  common  perils  of  the  social  war.  With 
the  outbreak  of  the  troubles  in  the  Ea.<!t,  both 
<lesired  tlie  coniniaud  against  .Mithridates;  but 
the  rising  renown  of  Sulla,  and  the  advanced 
age  of  Marius — which  cirounistancps  had  al- 
ready raised  the  former  to  the  consulship — led 
to  the  choice  of  the  Sulla  to  command  in  the 
hazardous  enterprise  of  recovering  Asia  Minor. 

(!rcat  was  the  chagrin  of  Marius.  The 
slumbers  of  his  old  age  were  disturbed  with 
fierce  jealousy.  He  left  his  home  at  Misenum, 
and  encamped  with  the  young  soldiers  who 
were  drilling  in  the  Campus  Martius.      In  or- 


der to  heighten  his  popularity,  he  exerted  him- 
self to  secure,  through  the  tribune  Publius 
SuLPicrus,  the  introduction  of  a  new  statute  in 
favor  of  the  Italians.  The  measures  so  pro- 
posed were  three  in  number:  First,  that  the  citi- 
zens recently  enfranchised  and  assigned  to  the 
eight  new  tribes  should  now  be  redistributed 
among  the  tribes  already  existing ;  second, 
that  all  who  had  been  condemned  to  exile  in 
the  time  of  the  Varian  prosecutions  should  be 
recalled ;  and  third,  that  every  senator  who 
owned  more  than  two  thousand  denarii  should 
lose  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  these  radical  laws,  Sulla, 
who  was  now  preparing  for  his  eastern  cam- 
paign, hastened  from  Nola  to  Rome,  and  de- 
clared all  the  remaining  days  of  the  year  to  be 
holidays,  for  on  a  holiday  no  law  could  be  le- 
gally adopted.  Sulpicius,  however,  with  the 
support  of  Marius,  raised  a  force,  and  drove 
Sulla  from  the  city.  A  resolution  was  then 
adopted  by  the  assembly  transferring  to  ^larius 
the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  expedition. 
But  when  two  military  tribunes  were  sent  to 
the  camp  at  Nola  to  assume  command  of  the 
army,  they  were  killed  by  Sulla's  soldiers,  who 
demanded  to  be  led  against  the  capital.  Sulla 
was  by  no  means  loath  to  give  a  favorable  an- 
swer to  their  clamor.  With  six  legions  he  left 
the  camp  at  Nola,  marched  to  Rome,  expelled 
Marius  and  Sulpicius,  encamped  his  army  in 
the  city,  and  summoned  the  Senate.'  A  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  which  Marius  and  his 
supporters  were  declared  public  enemies;  but 
the  old  republican  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape.  Sulpicius  was  captured  and  put  to 
death. 

In  order  to  secure  the  ground  thus  gained, 
the  laws  passed  during  the  tribunate  of  Sul- 
picius were  revoked,  and  three  new  measures 
adopted,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  prerogatives  of  the  Senate.  The  first 
of  those  laws  wiu<  a  ])rovision  limitiug  the 
power  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peo])le,  and  re- 
quiring every  legislative  proposition  to  be  first 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  as  wius  the  usage  be- 
fore the  pa.ssage  of  the  Hortensian  Law.     The 


'  This  was  the  first  occasion  in  the  liistory  of 
Rome  on  which  an  army  had  been  encamped  within 
the  city  wnlls. 
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second  provision  revived  the  old  Servian  Law 

for  voting  in  the  comitia  centuriaht ;  while  the 
third  enactment  provided  for  filling  vacant 
seats  in  the  Senate  by  the  election  of  three 
hundred  new  members,  all  to  be  chosen  from 
the  Optimates.  As  a  sop  for  the  poor,  some 
clauses  were  added  for  the  establishment  of 
colonies,  and  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. Having  remained  in  Rome  until  after 
the  election  of  B.  C.  87,  in  which  Cneius  Oc- 
TAVius  and  Cornelfus  Cinna — both  Opti- 
mates— were  chosen  consuls,  Sulla  extorted  a 
promise  from  the  new  officers  that  the  new  law 
should  be  faithfully  executed,  and  then  left 
Italy  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Mithridates. 

After  a  perilous  escape  from  Rome  the  aged 
Marius  made  his  way  to  Ostia  and  took  ship 
for  Africa;  but  the  vessel  was  presently  driven 
ashore  near  the  Circeian  headland.  Here  he 
was  left  to  perish,  but  found  a  temporary 
refuge  in  a  fisherman's  hut.  Afterwards  he 
fled  into  the  swamps  of  Minturuse,  and  sank 
himself  up  to  his  throat  in  a  quagmire.  Here 
his  pursuers  overtook  him,  dragged  him  from 
the  marsh,  and  before  the  magistrates,  by  whom 
he  was  condemned  to  death  ;  for  a  great  reward 
had  been  oflfered  for  his  head.  He  was  accord- 
inglv  pitched  into  a  dark  dungeon,  and  a 
Cimbric  slave  was  sent  to  dispatch  him.  But 
when  he  entered  the  prison  and  met  the  un- 
quenchable gleam  of  the  savage  veteran's  eyes 
glaring  at  him  out  of  the  darkness,  he  quailed 
before  the  apparition  and  could  not  perform 
his  task.  "  Dui-st  thou  kill  Cains  Marius?" 
said  a  steady  and  solemn  voice  out  of  the 
gloom,  and  the  slave  fled,  repeating  to  those 
who  sent  him,  "I  can  not  kill  Caius  Marius." 

The  magistrates  were  also  seized  with  a  sj)ell, 
and  said  one  to  another,  "  Let  him  go  and  find 
his  fate  in  some  foreign  land,  lest  the  gods 
who  preside  over  Roman  hospitality  should 
smite  us  for  our  crime."  The  exile  then  es- 
caped to  the  island  of  ^niria,  where  he  was 
joined  by  some  friends,  and  thence  made  his 
way  to  Africa.  On  reaching  the  site  of  Car- 
thage a  messenger  came  to  him  from  the  prse- 
tor  SEXTn.rus,  bringing  a  warning  not  to  land 
In  the  country  under  penalty  of  death.  Then  it 
was  that  he  who  had  been  six  times  consul  of 
Rome  made  to  the  envoy  the  celebrated  an- 


swer: "Go  and  tell  the  pnetor  that  you  have 
seen  Caius  Marius  sitting  among  the  ruins  of 
Carthage."  He,  however,  obeyed  the  warning, 
and  sailed  away  with  his  son  to  the  island  of 
Cercina. 

Meanwhile  in  Rome  there  remained  a  strong 
party  favorable  to  the  Marian  cause.  Shortly 
after  the  departure  of  Sulla  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  led  by  the  consul  Cinna,  brought  for- 
ward a  measure  looking  to  the  enrollment  of 
the  enfranchised  Italians  among  the  thirty-five 
tribes,  and  the  recall  of  those  who  had  been 
banished.  The  other  consul,  Cneius  Octavius, 
at  the  head  of  the  senatorial  party  opi)osed  the 
measure  with  great  violence,  and  civil  war 
broke  out  in  the  city.  The  riot  grew  to  such 
frightful  proportions  tliat  ten  thousand  people 
were  killed.  The  party  of  Octavius  gained 
the  day,  and  Cinna,  with  his  following,  fled 
from  the  city,  flaking  his  way  into  Campa- 
nia he  gained  over  a  portion  of  the  army  posted 
there,  and  marched  on  Rome.  Marius,  who 
was  watching  from  afar,  returned  in  haste  to 
Italy,  captured  Ostia,  and  eflected  a  junction 
with  Cinna.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  had  sum- 
moned home  Pompeius  from  Gaul  and  Metel- 
lus  from  Samnium.  With  the  troops  com- 
manded by  these  generals,  an  eflTort  was  made 
to  regain  what  was  lost ;  but  the  larger  part 
of  the  soldiers  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
Marian  party,  and  the  Senate  was  obliged  to 
recognize  Cinna  as  consul.  Marius  himself 
refused  to  enter  Rome  until  the  sentence  of 
outlawry  should  be  revoked.  When  this  was 
done  the  army  marched  through  the  gates, 
and  a  scene  began  such  as  Rome  had  never 
witnessed  before.  For  five  days  massacre  held 
a  carnival  in  the  streets.  Distinguished  men 
were  cut  down  by  hundreds.  Octavius  was 
murdered  while  sitting  in  his  chair  of  office 
and  wearing  his  consular  robes.  Generals  and 
orators  were  slain  in  every  quarter.  When 
Cinna's  vengeance  was  appeased  that  of  Marius 
still  demanded  fresh  butcheries.  The  trucu- 
lent old  man  was  now  in  the  height  of  his 
glory.  After  he  had  glutted  himself  with 
blood  he  demanded  and  obtained  the  passage 
of  an  act  by  which  Sulla  was  condemned  and 
his  property  confiscated. 

When  in  B.  O.  87  the  time  for  the  election 
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arrived,  Cinna  had  himself  and  Marius  pro- 
claimed consuls  without  the  formality  of  a 
ballot.  Thus  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the 
African  soothsayer,  who  had  predicted  that 
Marius  should  be  seven  times  consul  of  Rome. 
The  end,  however,  was  at  hand.  He  whom 
the  sword  of  the  Cimbric  slave  had  spared 
now  perished  on  the  sword  of  his  own  passion. 
Tormented  with  constant  approliension  of  his 
enemies,  haunted  by  superstition,  and  finding 
no  further  vent  for  his  ferocity,  he  sought  ob- 
livion in  drink.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  his 
consulship  he  died,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  his  age.  Cinna,  however,  continued  to  rule 
for  two  years  longer.  Without  regard  to  the 
forms  of  law,  he  appointed  Lucius  Valerius 
Flaccus  to  the  consulship,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  term  brought  it  about  that  himself  and 
Cneius  Papirius  Carbo  should  be  declared 
consuls  for  two  years  longer. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  career  of  Sulla.  Early 
in  B.  C.  87  he  landed  with  five  legions  in 
Epirus.  On  his  way  across  the  Hellenic 
peninsula  he  paused  to  capture  Athens,  which 
was  sacked  by  his  soldiers.  Archelaiis,  who 
had  defended  the  city,  made  his  escape  and 
joined  a  second  army  sent  by  Mithridates  into 
Greece,  and  now  in  Boeotia.  Sulla  met  his 
enemies  on  the  field  of  Ch-eronea,  and  inflicted 
on  them  a  severe  defeat.  In  the  following 
year,  B.  C.  85,  another  battle  was  fought  at 
Orchomenus,  in  which  the  Romans  were  again 
victorious.  In  the  mean  time  LiTcnis  Valerius 
Flaccus,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  East  to  su- 
persede Sulla  in  the  command,  landed  in  Greece 
with  two  legions,  and  used  all  his  arts  to  induce 
a  defection  in  the  Roman  army.  But  Sulla's 
soldiers  adhered  steadily  to  his  cause,  and 
Flaccus  soon  afterward  lost  his  life  in  a  mu- 
tiny of  his  own  troops. 

By  this  time  the  people  of  the  provincial 
states  of  the  East  had  had  enough  of  Mithri- 
dates. They  had  found  that  Rome  was  the 
gentler  master  of  the  two.  The  Greeks  openly 
expressed  their  preference  for  a  restoration  of 
Roman  authority.  The  victories  of  Sulla  con- 
duced to  the  same  result.  The  younger  Mith- 
ridates was  defeated  near  Pergamus  by  the 
Roman  general  Fimbria,  who  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  city.     The  king  became  anxious 


to  save  the  wreck  of  his  dominion  by  securing 
the  best  terms  possible  from  his  vanquisher. 
Sulla  met  Mithridates  in  B.  C  84,  at  the  town 
of  Dardanus,  and  there  the  terms  of  a  settle- 
ment were  dictated  and  acceptofl.  The  Pontic 
king  was  compelled  to  surrender  all  his  con- 
quests, to  confine  his  claims  to  Pontus  proper, 
to  surrender  his  eighty  ships  of  war,  and  to 
pay  an  indemnity  of  three  thousand  talents. 
Sulla  then  proceeded  against  Fimbria,  who, 
being  altandoned  by  his  soldiers,  fled  to  Per- 
gamus and  committed  suicide.  The  conqueror 
then  imposed  a  contri])ution  of  twenty  talents 
upon  the  province  of  Asia,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  meet  the  requisi- 
tion, were  obliged  to  borrow  the  money  from 
the  Roman  usurers  at  a  ruinous  rate  of 
interest. 

In  B.  C.  84  Sulla  found  himself  in  a  situa- 
tion to  write  a  letter  to  the  Senate,  announc- 
ing the  overthrow  of  Mithridates  and  the 
pacification  of  the  East.  The  Marian  party 
now  held  complete  possession  of  Rome,  and 
the  news  of  Sulla's  victory  sounded  a  death- 
knell  in  their  ears.  The  Senate  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Sulla,  expressing  their  desire  for 
peace;  but  the  two  consuls,  Cinna  and  Carbo, 
knowing  that  a  reconciliation  was  impossible, 
prepared  for  the  worst.  Cinna,  at  the  liead 
of  a  large  force,  set  out  for  Greece,  but  on 
reaching  Ancona  a  mutiny  broke  out  among 
his  soldiers,  and  he  was  killed.  Nevertheless 
preparations  continued,  and  before  Sulla  could 
reach  Italj'  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
had  been  raised  to  resist  him.  His  own  forces 
numbered  but  fortj'  thousand,  but  these  were 
veterans  who  were  devotedly  attached  to  their 
leader.  In  the  spring  of  B.  C.  83  Sulla 
landed  at  Brundusium,  and  began  his  march 
on  Rome.  The  consuls  were  armed  with  dic- 
tatorial powers,  but  nothing  availed  to  stay  his 
progress.  Several  of  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
sular armies  went  over  to  his  standard.  He 
defeated  the  consul  Norbanus  at  Blount  Tifata, 
won  over  the  troops  of  Scij)io,  blockaded 
Capua,  and  wintered  in  Campania. 

Meanwhile  Norbanus  and  the  younger 
Caius  Marius — though  the  latter  was  not  of 
legal  age — were  chosen  consuls,  and  Sulla  and 
his  adherents  were  declared  enemies  of  the  Re- 
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public.  In  the  spring  of  B.  C.  82  the  war  was 
renewed,  but  Marius,  in  the  first  battle,  fought 
at  Sacriportus,  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
At  this  the  prsetor,  Dama.sippus,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  Marius,  put  to  death  the  leading 
Optiiuates  in  Konie  and  evacuated  the  cit}'. 
Many  eminent  senators  were  murdered  in  their 
own  seats  in  the  chamber.  Both  of  the  lediles 
and  the  pontifex  ma.\iniu.s,  Quiutus  ^Muoius 
Scsevola,  were  murdered  before  the  desperate 
Marians  rela.xed  their  grasp  on  Rome.  Sulla 
soon  entered  the  city  without  opposition,  but 
presently  set  out  to  the  North  to  join  Metellus 
against  the  consul  Carbo,  who  still  ooinnianded 
a  large  army  in  Etruria. 

While  these  movements  were  taking  place 
an  unexpected  turn  was  given  to  the  tempes- 
tuous tides  which  were  surging  through  Ituly. 
The  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  still  harboring 
the  grudges  of  centuries,  rose  in  revolt,  and 
under  their  able  leader,  Pontius  Telesinus, 
marched  first  on  Prreneste  and  then  on  Rome. 
Pontius  saw  amid  the  distractions  of  the  civil 
war  a  fiual  opportunity  of  avenging  the  wrongs 
of  centuries.  To  him  the  party  of  Marius  and 
the  party  of  Sulla  were  both  alike,  and  he 
declared  his  purpose  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
generations  by  destroying  the  lair  "in  which 
the  Roman  wolves  had  made  their  den" — 
meaning  Rome. 

The  Samnite  leader  came  near  entering  the 
city.  Only  the  opportune  arrival  of  Sulla, 
who,  hi'aring  of  the  peril,  turned  back  from 
Etruria,  prevented  the  catastrophe.  As  it  was, 
Telesinus  reached  the  Colline  Gate,  and  was 
there  confronted  by  the  veterans.  One  of  the 
fiercest  liatties  ever  fought  in  Italy  ensued, 
and  Sulla  was  on  the  puint  nt'  suH'cring  an 
overthrow;  but  he  suddenly  bethought  iiiin  of 
the  gods,  and  prayed  to  the  Pythian  Apollo. 
Then  the  tide  turiu'il,  and  the  Samnites  were 
utterly  routi'<l.  Three  thdusand  pri-soners  were 
taken  into  the  Campus  Martins  and  butchered. 
It  was  the  end  of  the  Samnite  nation. 

Then  began  the  ])roscri])tii)n.  The  scenes 
that  ensued  beggar  description.  Sulla,  as  the 
master  of  Home,  threw  the  reins  to  the  Opti- 
mates  and  set  them  the  example  of  destruc- 
tion. The  aim  was  to  annihilate  the  Marian 
party.      It  was  to  be  torn  out  root  and  branch. 


To  this  end  the  relentless  leader  of  Rome 
drew  up  a  proscription  list,  which  included  not 
only  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  recent  struggle,  but  also  the  leading  citi- 
zens and  even  prominent  Italians  at  a  distance 
from  the  city.  A  reward  was  offered  for  the 
heads  of  all  the  proscribed.  Their  estates 
were  confiscated.  None  might  offer  them  shel- 
ter. When  the  first  list  was  exhausted  another 
was  prepared,  and  then  another.  All  Italy 
was  a  scene  of  ever-recurring  murder.  Forty- 
seven  thousand  persons  were  butchered.  The 
estates  of  those  who  were  destroyed  were  put 
up  at  auction ;  but  none  dared  to  bid  for  the 
confiscated  property  except  the  known  frienda 
of  Sulla.  It  became  the  order  to  kill  men 
merely  to  secure  their  property.  To  have  a 
villa  was  equivalent  to  a  death-warrant.  In 
many  instances  men  were  killed  and  their 
names  added  to  the  proscription  list  afterward. 
All  these  atrocities  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Senate,  which  body  not  only  formally  approved 
of  all  things  done  under  Sulla's  consulate,  but 
proceeded  to  order  an  equestrian  statue  to  be 
set  up  in  the  forum,  inscribed  to  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius Sulla,  the  Happy  General. 

The  kindly  consul  next  proceeded  to  revo- 
lutionize the  government  by  a  restoration  of 
the  ancient  rrfjimr.  All  the  old  prerogatives 
of  the  Senate  were  restored  to  that  body,  and 
every  popular  feature  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  political  system  of  Rome  was 
abrogated.  It  was  one  of  those  unreasoning, 
backward  movements  in  the  policy  of  states 
to  which  no  amount  of  force  or  statecraft  has 
ever  been  able  to  give  permanency.  Sulla 
was  made  dictatur  will)  unlimited  powei*s  to 
reorganize  the  Uepulilic.  He  proceeded  in  the 
exercise  of  his  authority  to  reilnce  the  tribunes 
to  a  state  of  miserable  dependency,  and  to 
close  the  office  to  all  but  nuMubei-s  of  the  sen- 
atorial order.  It  wa.s  also  enacted  that  the 
consulship,  as  of  old,  must  follow  the  ))r!Btor- 
ship,  and  the  pnetorship  succeed  the  (pia'stor- 
ship.  The  law  forbidiling  tiie  reelection  of  a 
consul  was  abrogated,  and  tliat  requiring  an 
interval  of  ten  vears  between  a  fii"st  and  sec- 
ond election  was  revived.  The  college  of  prae- 
tors was  increased  from  six  members  to  eight, 
and  that  of  the  (|ua>stors  from  twelve  to  twenty. 
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Three  hundred  new  members  were  elected  to 
the  Senate,  all  of  them  being  from  the  eques- 
trian order.  The  judges  were  now  restricted 
to  the  senatorial  rank,  the  college  of  the  priests 
was  made  a  close  corporation  with  power  to 
fill  its  own  vacancies.  The  presidency  of  the 
criminal  courts  was  assigned  to  the  prajtoi-s, 
and  a  new  order  was  established  by  which  in 
the  trial  of  civil  causes  a  single  judge  should 
preside  instead  of  a  bench  of  jurymen.  In 
addition  to  these  measures,  certain  sumptuary 
laws  were  enacted  by  which  the  amount  to  be 
expended  at  banquets  and  funerals  was  limited. 

In  no  part  of  this  reactionary  legislation 
were  Sulla  and  his  party  doomed  to  greater 
disappointment  than  in  his  scheme  of  coloni- 
zation. The  confiscated  lands  of  the  Italians 
were  for  the  most  part  bestowed  on  the  vet- 
erans of  the  army,  and  the  Optimates  were 
so  little  skilled  in  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
tendencies  of  the  times  as  to  suppose  that  these 
old  soldiers  whose  lust  of  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion had  been  gratified  in  so  many  campaigns, 
could  now  be  converted  into  industrious  citi- 
zens by  the  simple  expedient  of  a  colony. 
How  dull  and  insipid  to  a  centurion  w-ho  had 
reveled  in  the  excesses  of  the  Jlithridatic  war, 
and  afterward  in  the  greater  license  of  the 
civil  conflict  in  Italy,  must  have  appeared  the 
apple  trees  and  sheep  on  a  farm  in  Picenum ! 
The  liistory  of  subsequent  times  soon  reveals 
the  fact  that  this  old  soldier  element  was  the 
most  inflammable  and  dangerous  of  all  Italy. 

Hitherto  no  one  had  held  the  office  of  dic- 
tator for  a  longer  period  than  six  months. 
Sulla  kept  his  power  for  nearly  three  years, 
during  which  time  the  Roman  Republic  was 
absolutely  at  his  disposal.  Suddenly  in  B.  C. 
79,  without  previous  notification  of  his  inten- 
tions, he  resigned  his  office  and  declared  him- 
self ready  to  render  an  account  for  his  deeds. 
No  one  durst  bring  charges  against  him.  He 
retired  without  molestation  to  his  villa  at  Pu- 
teoli,  and  there  began  to  take  his  rest.  He 
zealously  sought  the  pleasures  of  privacy,  and 
allowed  his  mind  to  be  distracted  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  affairs  of  the  state.  It  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  things,  however,  that  his 
influence  should  at  once  cease  to  be  felt  either 
in  Rome  or  the   provinces.     He  was  still  em- 


ployed as  the  arbiter  of  disputes,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  render  decisions  in  the  same  mer- 
ciless way  as  when  in  public  life.  He  busied 
himself  in  writing  his  autobiography,  of  which 
twenty-two  books  were  completed.  On  the 
day  before  his  death  he  had  one  of  the  quies- 
tors  strangled  by  his  bedside  for  some  act  of 
official  dishonesty.  It  was  a  fitting  prelim- 
inary to  his  exit.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
and  was  honored  with  the  most  elaborate  fu- 
neral which  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  Rome. 
His  tomb  was  built  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
and  bore  the  following  inscription,  composed 
by  himself:  "  No  friend  ever  did  me  a  kindness, 
no  enemy  a  wrong,  rvitJimd  receiving  a  ftdl  re- 
quital." For  once  the  epitaph  was  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  dead. 

After  the  death  of  Sulla,  the  affairs  of  the 
Republic  went  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  extreme  oligarchs  had  their  fill  of  satis- 
faction, but  all  other  classes  of  persons  were 
gloomy  and  discontented.  Under  the  new  or- 
der— which  was  the  old  order  with  all  of  its 
worst  conditions — the  rich  grew  richer  and  the 
poor,  poorer.  It  was  an  age  of  plunder  under 
the  sanction  of  law.  The  accumulated  wealth 
of  generations  was  squandered  in  debasing 
luxuries,  and  the  brutal  passions  of  the  people 
excited  by  the  bloody  combats  of  the  arena. 
The  number  of  gladiatorial  shows  and  funeral 
games  was  greatly  multiplied.  Costly  ban- 
quets gave  opportunity  for  the  expenditure  of 
whole  fortunes  in  the  attempted  gratification 
of  insatiable  apjietites.  On  one  occasion  Lu- 
cullus  is  said  to  have  expended  on  a  supper 
given  to  Cicero  and  Atticus  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  sesterces  equiv- 
alent to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Under  the  condition  of  affairs,  the  oligarchy 
soon  became  as  weak  as  it  was  absolute.  Though 
there  were  many  who  had  Sulla's  spirit,  there 
was  none  who  had  his  abilities.  Soon  after 
his  death  the  rumbling  of  discontent  began  to 
be  heard  in  the  Republic.  The  consul  Lepi- 
Dus  undertook  to  revolutionize  the  revolution, 
and  was  only  prevented  from  success  by  the 
opposition  of  the  other  consul,  Catulus,  the 
leader  of  the  Optimates.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary, however,  to  calm  the  roaring  multitude 
with  a  distribution  of  corn,  and  to  send  the 
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two  consuls  out  of  Italy.  The  rivals,  however, 
soon  raised  armies,  and  went  to  war.  Lepidus 
was  defeated  in  a  battle  near  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, and  driven  from  the  country. 

At  this  epoch  the  hopes  of  the  Marian  party 
were  revived  by  Sertorius  in  Spain.  This  able 
leader  contemplated  not  only  the  overthrow 
of  the  aristocracy,  but  the  establishment  of 
independence  for  the  Spanish  provinces.  He 
became  equally  influential  with  the  Roman 
population  and  the  native  tribes  of  the  penin- 
sula. For  eight  years  (B.  C.  79-72)  he  main- 
tained himself  against  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Senate  for  his  suppression.  The 
Roman  armies  which  were  sent  to  Spain  were 
successively  defeated,  and  at  one  time  there 
was  good  ground  for  apprehending  that  Ser- 
torius would  carry  the  war  into  Italy.  Finally 
the  command  of  the  Roman  forces  was  trans- 
ferred to  Cnkius  Pompeius,  afterwai-ds  known 
as  Pompey  the  Great,  who  now  appeared  on 
the  stage  to  begin  his  distinguished  career. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  party  of  Sulla,  but 
was  more  moderate  than  the  extreme  meraliers 
of  that  faction.  He  won  considerable  reputa- 
tion in  the  Civil  War ;  and  at  the  close  of 
that  struggle  was  appointed,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  request,  to  suppress  the  Spanish 
rebellion.  In  B.  C.  77  he  made  his  way 
through  tlie  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  en- 
countered the  forces  of  Sertorius  at  Lauro  and 
Sucro.  In  both  battles  Pompeius  was  worsted, 
and  it  appeared  probable  that  his  ambitions 
would  end  in  complete  disaster;  but  his  col- 
league, Metellus,  came  to  his  assistance.  The 
war  then  continued  with  varying  successes  for 
five  years,  until  in  B.  (".  72  Sertorius  was  as- 
sassinated by  a  certain  Paperna,  who  was  pres- 
ently thereafter  defeated  by  Pompey,  and  the 
insurrection  brought  to  an  end. 

During  the  Spanish  war  the  Republic  was 
disturbed  in  all  her  borders.  Italy  was  in- 
fested witli  bands  of  robbers  and  outlaws. 
The  Mediterranean  swarmed  with  pirates,  and 
the  brigand  tribes  of  Macedonia  o])enly  defied 
the  Roman  arms.  Mithridates,  too,  had  watclied 
his  opportunity,  anil  lent  his  aid  to  Sertorius. 
Against  him  in  B.  ('.  74  was  sent  an  army 
under  eommand  of  Lucullus.  It  thus  hap- 
pened tliat  Rome,  under  the  management  of 
N  —Vol.  2—14 


the  effete  oligarchy,  was  left  without  an  ade- 
quate defense :  one  army  was  in  Spain,  and 
the  other  in  the  East.  The  capital,  however, 
took  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  She  gave 
herself  up  to  the  passion  of  the  hour,  and  went 
to  the  circus. 

At  this  time  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
entertainment  to  the  Roman  people  was  the 
gladiatorial  shows.  The  training  of  gladiators 
had  become  a  business — a  profession.  Schools 
were  established,  in  which  swordsmen  were 
carefully  trained  for  the  bloody  sports  of  the 
arena.  One  of  the  most  flourishing  of  these 
institutions  was  at  Capua.  The  men  there 
trained  for  the  combats  were  mostly  Celts  and 
Tiiracians.  Among  these,  the  most  distin- 
guished gladiator  was  Spartacus.  Seizing  an 
oj)portunity  he  headed  an  insurrection  of  his 
own  class,  burst  out  of  the  town,  and  made 
his  head-quarters  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius. 
The  slaves  of  the  neighborhood  also  rose  in  re- 
volt, and  joined  his  standard.  He  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men — desperate  savages,  who  fell  upon  the 
first  Roman  force  which  they  could  find,  de- 
feated it,  and  armed  themselves  with  the  spoils. 

In  B.  C.  72  the  consular  armies  were  both 
routed  by  the  insurgents,  and  for  a  while  it 
appeared  certain  that  Spartacus  would  accom- 
plish his  purpose  of  escaping  from  the  country, 
crossing  the  Alps  and  dismissing  his  followera 
to  their  homes.  The  gladiators,  however, 
could  not  be  controlled  by  their  leader.  They 
preferred,  even  at  the  peril  of  destruction,  to 
glut  themselves  for  a  season  on  the  riches  of 
Italy.  In  the  following  year  Marcus  Crassus 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Roman  army, 
and  succeeded  after  a  brief  camjjaign  in  driv- 
ing the  gladiatore  into  Southern  Italy.  Here 
Spartacus  nujde  a  league  with  the  Cilician 
pirates,  and  paid  them  a  large  sum  to  trans- 
port bis  forces  into  Sicily.  The  treacherous 
buccaneers,  however,  as  soon  as  they  had  re- 
ceived the  money,  sailed  away  and  left  Spar- 
tacus to  bis  fate.  He  was  now  obliged  to  fight 
for  his  life.  He  was  besieged  by  Cnissus, 
but  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  lines 
aiul  e.«ca])ing  into  Lucania.  Thither  lie  was 
followed  and  overtaken  on  the  river  Silarus. 
Here  the  decisive  battle  was  fought,  and  the 
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gladiators  after  contesting  the  field  with  the 

courage  of  despair  and  having  twelve  thousand 
of  their  number  slaiu,  were  routed.'  A  small 
remnant  escaped  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was 
there  exterminated  by  Pompeius,  who  was 
then  returning  from  his  victories  in  Spain. 
Nor  was  the  latter,  who  was  jealous  of  the 
military  reputation  of  Cnussus,  slow  to  claim 
the  credit  of  the  result  for  himself.     "For," 


they  joined  their  interests  and  proclaimed  their 
sympathy  with  the  popular  part)'.  They  pro- 
posed in  case  of  an  election  to  restore  the 
prerogatives  of  the  tribunes.  Pompeius  by  his 
brilliant  military  reputation,  Crassus  by  his 
enormous  wealth,  and  both  by  their  lavish 
promises  were  chosen  for  the  coveted  office. 
The  former  was  granted  a  triumph,  and  the 
latter   an   ovation,  as  the  custoniarv  rewards 


DEATH  OF  SPARTACUS. 
Drawn  by  H.  Vogel. 


said  he  in  a  message  to  the  Senate,  "  Crassus 
has  defeated  the  enemy  in  battle,  but  I  have 
plucked  out  the  war  by  its  roots." 

The  two  generals,  however,  were  not  dis- 
posed to  quarrel,  but  rather  to  make  the  most 
of  the  political  situation.  They  both  desired 
the  consulship,  and  both  were  legally  inelig- 
ible to  the  office.     In  order  to  cut  the  knot 


'  It  was  just  before  this  battle  that  the  incident 
occurred  so  man}'  times  related  of  Spartacus.  An 
attendant  brought  him  a  horse,  but,  instead  of 
mounting,  he  thrust  bim  tbrough  with  his  sword, 
saying,  as  the  animal  fell :  "  If  I  am  victorious  I 
shall  have  horses  enough ;  if  I  am  defeated  I  shall 
have  no  need  of  this  one." 


rendered    for  distinguished   services   to   their 
country. 

The  new  administration  kept  its  pledge 
with  the  people.  In  B.  C.  70  Pompeius  se- 
cured the  pas.«age  of  an  act  restoring  to  the 
tribunes  the  power  of  which  they  had  been 
stripped  by  the  constitution  of  Sulla.  The 
reform  was  next  directed  to  the  purification 
of  the  courts — a  more  difficult  task  than  the 
restoration  of  the  tribunate;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  monopoly  of  the  judicial  offices  by  the 
Senate  could  have  been  broken  but  for  one  of 
those  circumstances  which  to  the  casual  obser- 
ver appearing  accidental  are  by  the  historian, 
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with  whom  no  event  is  an  accident,  known  to 
be  a  part  of  that  unvaried  scheme  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  destinies  of  the  world  arc 
fulfilled.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Vekkes, 
the  provincial  governor  of  Sicily,  carried  the 
abuses  of  his  office  to  such  a  scandalous  excess 
as  to  compel  a  decision  of  the  question  whether 
Rome  were  to  be  master  or  he.  Of  all  the 
rapacious  and  plundering  robbers  into  whose 
hands  the  Roman  provinces  had  fallen,  no 
other  perhaps  had  ever  equaled  Verres  in 
cruelty  and  greed.  He  systematically  de- 
spoiled Sicily,  not  merely  to  enrich  himself — to 
fill  his  already  glutted  coffers  to  overflowing 
with  the  treasures  wrung  from  the  blood  and 
sweat  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peasants — 
but  also  to  lay  by  an  enormous  overplus  or 
corruption  fund  for  the  express  purpose  of 
buying  up  the  Rctnian  courts,  before  whose 
bar  he  was  liable  to  be  arraigned  at  the  expir- 
ation of  his  official  term.  For  three  years  he 
continued  to  rob  and  accunudate,  until  at  la.st 
the  outcry  of  the  starving  island  reached  even 
the  dull  ears  of  Rome.  Articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  declared  against  him,  and  his  pros- 
ecution was  undertaken  by  Marcus  TuUius 
Cicero.  Such  was  the  appalling  array  of 
damning  fact-s  and  such  the  vehemence,  abil- 
ity, and  fiery  eloquence  of  the  prosecutor,  and 
such  the  rising  indignation  of  the  Roman  pop- 
ulace against  the  great  provincial  robber  who 
had  so  unblushiugly  despoiled  Sicily,  that  in 
order  to  escape  the  worst  he  fled  from  the 
city  and  went  into  exile. 

The  tides  were  now  in.  Lucius  Aurelius 
CoTTA,  the  i>ra>tor,  l)rought  forwarrl  a  law  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  one-third  of  the 
judges  should  be  chosen  from  the  senatorial 
rank,  another  third  from  the  equestrian  order, 
and  the  remainder  from  citizens  below  the 
knights.  The  statute  was  speedily  adopted, 
and  received  the  approval  of  the  consuls.  The 
popularity  of  the  latter  had  constantly  in- 
creased during  their  term  of  office,  and  this, 
too,  without  their  incurring  a  positive  hostility 
from  the  Senate.  The  two  leaders  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  competition  for  applau.se. 
The  one  made  a  lavish  use  of  his  means  and 
the  other  of  his  military  reputation  —  not 
Booming  the  arts  of  the  demagogue — to  make 


themselves  the  centers  of   the  admiration  of 
Rome.' 

The  next  menace  to  the  Republic  was  given 
by  the  Mediterranean  pirates.  The  whole  sea 
was  infested  with  their  craft.  Twice  in  the 
previous  history  of  the  country — once  in  B.  C. 
103  and  again  in  78 — their  suppression  had 
been  attempted;  but  they  swarmed  all  the 
more,  until  from  Phcenicia  to  Spain  there  was 
not  a  square  mile  of  safe  water.     Every  coast 


POMPEIUS  MAGNUS. 

was  kept  in  terror  by  the  pirate  vessels  hover- 
ing along  the  horizon.  Italy  herself  was  an- 
noyed  beyond   mea.sure  by  these  brigands  of 

'  An  interesting  incident  is  related  of  this  bid- 
ding for  popular  favor  on  the  part  of  Ponipeius. 
Among  the  iiiiuiy  customs  prevalent  in  the  city 
was  that  wliicli  required  the  Roman  kniglit  to  ai>- 
peur  on  a  certain  oceasion  before  the  censors,  to 
give  an  account  of  tlie  exploits  whieli  he  had  per- 
formed in  arms,  the  generals  under  whom  he  had 
served,  and  to  deliver  up  his  horse,  rompeius 
appeared,  wearing  his  badges  of  office  and  leading 
his  steed,  and,  advancing  to  the  censor,  gave  in 
humble  altitude  an  account  of  his  own  career  as 
a  .soldier.  The  officer  addressed  liini,  saying: 
"  Have  you,  O  Pcimpeiua  Magnus,  served  all  the 
campaigns  which  the  law  requires?"  The  g«'neral 
replied:  "I  have  served  them  all — and  under  my- 
self as  gentrall"     Then  the  i)eople  shouted. 
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the  deep.  They  seized  the  coast  towns,  made 
their  way  inland,  plundered  and  burned  villa-s, 
and  finally  made  a  foray  along  the  Appian 
Way,  seizing  and  carrying  away  two  Roman 
prsetors.' 

The  chief  seat  of  the  buccaneers — if  seat 
that  might  be  called  which  was  only  a  lair — 
was  in  Gilicia,  in  Asia  Minor.  Here  the  mal- 
contents of  the  P2iist  congregated,  and  sought 
by  the  hazardous  profession  of  piracy  to  be 
avenged  for  the  wrongs  which  the  Roman 
governors  had  inflicted  on  their  i-espective 
countries.  They  became  the  enemies  of  the 
human  race,  and  regarded  all  the  fruits  of 
civilization  as  contraband  of  war.  The  life 
led  by  them  was  wild,  free,  contemptuous  of 
danger.  More  and  more  they  gained  the  as- 
cendency, and  more  and  more  Rome  felt  the 
distress  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  her 
commerce.  At  last  the  tribune  Gabinius  pro- 
posed a  heroic  remedy.  He  brought  forward 
a  bill  in  the  Senate  and  assembly,  providing 
that  a  general  of  consular  rank  should  be 
chosen  with  full  power  to  have  command 
of  the  whole  Mediterranean  for  three  years. 
The  surrounding  coasts  also,  to  the  distance 
of  fift)'  mUes  inland,  were  to  be  under  his  ju- 
risdiction. He  was  to  have  twenty-four  sub- 
ordinate commanders,  and  a  fleet  of  five  hun- 

'  ^lany  amusing  things  are  told  of  the  conduct 
of  the  pirates  in  their  war  upon  mankind.  They 
were  magnanimous  rascals,  full  of  jocularity.  Of 
course  their  great  enemy  was  Rome,  but  their 
booty  was  mostly  derived  from  the  commerce  of 
other  states.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  times, 
when  a  Roman  chanced  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
an  enemy,  for  him  at  once  to  declare  his  citi- 
zenship as  a  subject  of  the  Imperial  Republic. 
This  was  generally  siithcient  to  secure  for  him  im- 
mediate exemption  from  punishment  or  persecu- 
tion. It  appears,  however,  that  the  Cilioian  free- 
booters were  not  properly  inspired  with  a  sense 
of  the  overpowering  majesty  of  Rome.  Whenever 
they  took  one  of  the  great  race  prisoner  he  would, 
after  the  manner,  cry  out,  "  lama  Roman  citizen." 
Thereupon  the  pirates  would  gather  around  him 
in  feigned  admiration,  get  down  on  their  knees, 
Balute  him  as  a  superior  being,  ask  his  pardon  for 
their  rude  violence  to  his  sacred  person.  They 
would  adjust  his  garments,  being  careful  to  ar- 
range his  toga  (1  la  mode.  Then,  when  the  farce 
had  been  carried  out  to  their  satisfaction,  they 
would  let  down  a  ladder  into  the  sea,  and  tell  him 
to  depart  in  peace.  If  he  refused  to  descend,  they 
would  push  him  headlong  into  the  brine ! 


dred  ships.  His  military  chest  was  to  he 
supplied  with  si.\  thousand  talents;  and  the 
number  of  .soldiers  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal 
was  to  be  limited  only  by  his  own  desires. 

The  name  of  Pompeius  wiis  not  mentioned  in 
the  bill,  but  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to 
whom  Gabinius  and  the  people  had  in  mind. 
The  measure  was  violently  ojjposed  in  the 
Senate,  but  was  enthusiu.-'tically  adopted  by 
the  assembly.  Among  tho.se  through  whose 
influence  the  law  was  finally  pa.s.«ed  was  Caius 
Julius  C/Ksak,  already  a  recognized  leader  of 
the  democratic  party,  and  just  now  returned 
from  his  qusestorship  in  Spain. 

As  soon  as  the  bill  was  adopted,  Pompeius 
was  chosen  to  the  responsible  position  of  com- 
mander. For  two  years  after  the  expiration 
of  his  consulship  he  had  lived  in  retiracy,  and 
now  in  B.  C.  67  he  was  called  to  the  per- 
formance of  one  of  the  most  onerous  duties 
ever  imposed  on  a  Roman  general.  Early  in 
the  following  year  he  entered  upon  his  work 
with  an  energy  fully  equal  to  the  high  expec- 
tations of  the  people.  The  Mediterranean  was 
divided  into  thirteen  parts,  and  a  certain  con- 
tingent of  ships,  under  command  of  a  legate, 
was  stationed  in  each  to  cruise  against  the  pi- 
rates, while  Pompeius  himself,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  fleet,  beginning  at  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  aud  making  his  way  eastward,  swept 
the  sea  clean  of  the  buccaneers.  In  the  space 
of  forty  days  not  a  piratical  vessel  was  left  in 
the  Mediterranean  west  of  Italy.  Commerce 
was  resumed,  and  corn  began  to  pour  into  ths 
empty  markets  of  Rome. 

Pompeius  then  sailed  to  the  east  with  a 
fleet  of  sixty  ships,  and  attacked  the  pirates 
in  the  scat  of  their  empire  in  Cilicia.  He 
drove  their  craft  before  him,  and  finally  com- 
pelled them  to  give  battle  at  Carascesium. 
They  were  utterly  <lefeated,  aud  fled  each  ship 
to  its  own  hiding-place.  But  Pompeius  hunted 
them  down  in  every  bay,  inlet,  and  creek, 
until  the  whole  nest  was  broken  up  and  de-  j 
stroyed.  Twenty  thousand  of  the  sea-robbers  i 
were  captured  and  were  compelled  to  settle 
in  the  Cilician  towns  among  the  colonLsts  of 
Achaia.  The  whole  enterprise  of  clearing  the 
ocean  from  end  to  end  had  occupied  but  eighty- 
nine   days.     In   this  brief  space  of  time  the 
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navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been 
made  as  safe  as  in  the  days  succeeding  the 
overthrow  of  Carthage. 

In  the  mean  time  hostilities  had  been  re- 
newed by  Mithridates,  libg  of  Pontus.  Even 
before  the  death  of  Sidla,  that  monarch  had 
to  be  agahi  subdued  in  a  conflict  called  the 
Second  Mithridatic  War.  In  the  consulship 
of  LucuLLUS  and  Cotta,  hostilities  had  been 
again  renewed,  and  Mithridates  had  been  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle  near  the  Granicus,  in 
which  his  army  of  nearly  two  hundred  thou- 
Baud  men  was  scattered  to  the  winds.  From 
this  time  B.  C.  73,  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor 
were    in    an    extremely    unsettled    condition. 


his  most  celebrated  orations,  and  Manilius  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  the  resolution  adopted 
by  which  powers  were  conferred  on  Pompeius 
never  before  intrusted  to  a  citizen  of  Rome. 
It  is  related  that  the  latter  shrank  from  the 
assumption  of  so  great  respons^ibilitics,  declar- 
ing his  preference  for  the  privilege  of  retiring 
to  the  quiet  of  private  life.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  of  the  insincerity  of  .such  a  declaration ; 
for  Pompeius  showed  both  in  his  previous  and 
subsequent  career  that  he  emulated  the  fame 
of  Scipio  rather  than  that  of  Cincinnatus. 
Among  the  first  acts  of  the  general  was  an 
edict  annulling  the  laws  of  LuculUis,  and  re- 
instating the  old  tax-gathering  provincial  sys- 
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Again  and  again  Mithridates  raised  armies  and 
endeavored  both  by  force  and  intrigue  to  over- 
throw   the    dominion  of  the   Romans    iu    the 
East.     With  a  view  to  a  permanent  .settlement 
of  the  affairs  of   the   A.«iatic   province  on   a 
baij.s  not  to  be  further  disturbed,  the  tribune 
Cains  Manilius,  in  the  year  B.  C.  66,  brought 
forward  a  bill  to   intrust  Pompeius  with    the 
solo  charge  of  the  aflairs  of  the  East,  embrac- 
ing in  the  commission  di.«cretionary  autliority 
'  as  to  both  peace  and  war.     The  measure  was 
.violently  opposed  by  the  oligarchy,  or  as  much 
'as  remained  of  the  Suilan  faction,  but  was  ad- 
vocated with  equal  zeal  by  the  popular  party, 
!  headed  by  Ca'.«ar  and  Cicero.     The  latter  de- 
;  livcred   in  defeiKse  of  the  proposition  one  of 


tem,  under  which  the  province  of  Asia  had 
'  groaned  since  the  date  of  its  establishment. 
He  next  stirred  u]i  Praiites,  king  of  Parthia, 
to  make  war  on  Tigranes  of  Armenia.  The 
attention  of  the  latter  was  thus  restricted  to 
the  defense  of  his  own  territory.  J[ithridates, 
thus  left  to  his  own  rc-^ources,  opened  negotia- 
tions for  jjcace ;  but  Pompeius  would  accept 
of  nothing  less  than  ab.^olute  submi.s-^ion,  and 
tb(-  {(inference  ended  without  re.suJI.'i.  The 
king  then  retreated  to  the  river  Lycus,  where 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  Roman.-s,  and  defeated 
in  a  great  battle.  Mithridates  Hod  to  tV  C"im- 
inerian  Bosphorus,  and  Pompeius  made  his 
way  into  Armenia,  where  Tijjranes  at  once 
made  ids  siibnii.«.<ion,  and   became  dependent 
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on  Rome.  A  payment  of  six  thousand  talents 
was  extorted  as  the  ])ric-c  of  iicacc ;  while 
Syria,  Phcenicia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and 
Lower  Cilicia  were  detached  from  his  territo- 
rial doiniuions. 

Pompeius  now  found  time  to  pursue  Mith- 
ridates.  In  the  course  of  the  autumu  he  made 
his  way  as  far  as  the  river  Cyrus,  where  he 
established  his  army  for  the  winter.  In  B.  C. 
65  he  continued  his  way  northward,  subdu- 
ing the  mountain  tribes  of  Albania  until  he 
reached  the  Phasis,  which  he  followed  to  the 
sea.  There  he  was  joined  by  his  fleet,  and 
afterwards  turned  back  into  Pontus.  In  the 
years  B.  C.  64-63  he  subdued  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Palestine.  He  found  the  latter  country 
engaged  in  a  fierce  civil  broil  under  the  two 
leaders,  Hyrcauus  and  Aristobulus.  The  lat- 
ter held  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompeius 
besieged  and  captured  after  a  three  mouths' 
investment.  The  dispute  about  the  high-priest- 
hood was  decided  in  favor  of  Hyrcanus,  who 
became  tributary  to  the  Romans. 

The  invincible  JNIithridates  had  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  Pompe- 
ius's  absence  to  attempt  to  regain  his  kingdom. 
His  ambition  extended  even  to  an  imagined 
conquest  of  Italy,  which  was  to  be  accomplished 
with  an  army  of  Scythians;  but  before  the 
now  aged  king  could  make  any  progress  in 
this  undertaking,  he  was  surprised  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  son  Pharnaces.  Thus  menaced 
on  one  side  by  foreign  foes  and  on  the  other 
by  filial  ingratitude,  he  sought  refuge  in  self- 
destruction.  Foreseeing  such  an  emergency 
he  had,  for  many  years,  experimented  with 
poisons,  until,  as  is  related,  they  lost  their 
power  upon  him,  leaving  him  invulnerable 
except  to  more  brutal  agents.'  He  accordingly 
induced  a  mercenary  Gaul  to  run  him  through 
with  his  sword.  He  had  been  king  of  Pontus 
for  fifty-seven  years,  and  during  the  larger 
part  of  this  period  had  been  the  terror  of  the 
Romans  in  the  East. 

The    death  of   ]\Iithridates   left   Pompeius 


'  Thus  Lord  BjTOn  in  The  Dream : 

"Until, 
Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days, 
He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power, 
But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment." 


complete  master  of  Asia  Minor.  It  only  re- 
mained to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  province  on 
a  basis  satisfactory  to  the  conqueror.  To  this 
end  he  appointed  .^mllius  Scaurus  governor 
of  Syria.  Pharnaces,  the  rebel  .son  of  Mithri- 
dates,  was  recognized  as  a  king  tributary  to 
the  Romans.  A  general  pacification  ensued 
in  which  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates  was  reorganized  into  convenient 
districts  as  dependencies  of  Rome.  Pompeius 
then  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  capital,  and 
proceeding  by  easy  stages  arrived  there  in  the 
beginning  of  B.  C.  61. 

On  returning  to  Rome  he  found  the  coun- 
try in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  old  question 
of  land  ownership  had  again  revived  in  its 
most  dangerous  aspect.  The  agricultural  in- 
terest had  once  more  been  driven  to  the  wall 
by  the  aggressions  of  the  Optimates  and  cap- 
italists. The  veterans  of  Sulla,  alike  unable 
and  indisjjosed  to  manage  the  lands  which  had 
been  assigned  them  by  the  Republic,  had 
squandered  their  farms,  joined  the  Proletarians, 
and  were  strolling  in  bands  through  the  coun- 
try, ready  to  repeat  the  story  of  the  proscrip- 
tion and  confiscation.  The  Senate  had  sunk 
into  a  condition  of  imbecility,  and  the  eques- 
trian order,  during  the  absence  of  Pompeius, 
Lad  found  no  leader  of  commanding  influence 
in  the  state.  Meanwhile  the  tribunes  contin- 
ued their  assaults  upon  the  hereditary  priv- 
ileges of  the  nobility,  while  the  latter,  generally 
headed  by  the  consuls,  endeavored  to  maintain 
their  time-honored  prerogatives  by  impeaching 
the  officers  of  the  popular  party.  At  no  pre- 
vious time  in  the  history  of  Rome  had  the  old 
aristocracy  and  the  new  power  known  as  the 
People  .stood  out  in  a  more  clearly  defined  an- 
tagonism to  each  other  than  at  the  present. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  while  Pom- 
peius was  consummating  his  work  in  the  East. 

At  this  time  occurred  the  great  cousjiiracy 
of  Lucrus  Sergius  Catiline.  The  insurrec- 
tion found  its  pabulum  in  the  fact  of  debt  and 
inability  to  pay.  The  profligacy  and  reckless- 
ness which  prevailed  in  all  ranks  of  society 
had  been  especially  ruinous  to  the  young  pa- 
tricians. They  had  wasted  their  estates  in 
excesses  and  riotings.  No  kind  of  revenues 
could    support    the    extravagant    expenditure 
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demanded  by  their  appetites  and  passions. 
Once  at  the  end  of  their  resources,  they  be- 
came reckless  borrowers  of  the  means  of  oth- 
ers. Then,  when  their  debts  began  to  press 
them,  they  beat  about  for  some  means,  fair  or 
foul,  wherewith  to  discharge  their  obligations. 
The  memory  of  the  great  proscriptions  and 
confiscations  of  the  Civil  War  was  still  tresh 
in  the  minds  ot  all,  and  the  criminal  imagina- 
tions of  the  young  profligates  who  fed  them- 
Belves  on  the  vices  ot  Rome  constantly  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  an  escape  from  their 
debts  by  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  B.  C.  82. 

The  large  and  desperate  class  of  abandoned 
bankrupts  found  in  Catiline  a  leader  worthy 
of  their  cause.  He  was  a  man  of  patrician 
rank,  trained  in  the  school  of  Sulla,  skillful 
in  every  vice.  He  was  of  commanding  pres- 
ence, reckless,  courageous,  subtle,  unscrupu- 
lous to  the  last  degree.  He  had  begun  life 
under  favorable  auspices  as  a  member  of  the 
Optimate  party.  In  B.  C.  68  he  was  praetor, 
and  in  the  following  year  obtained  the  prov- 
ince of  Africa.  In  his  official  duties  he  was 
guilty  of  malfeasance,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  was  defeated  for  the  consulship. 

Hereupon  he  determined  to  take  by  force 
what  the  suffrage  had  denied  him.  A  con- 
spiracy was  organized,  which  readily  drew  into 
its  meshes  the  larger  part  of  the  discontented 
elements  of  Rome.  The  dissolute  nobleman, 
the  bankrupt,  the  adventurer,  the  injured  Ital- 
ian— all  who  cherished  the  memory  of  wrong 
or  the  hope  of  plunder — joined  the  dark-visaged 
group  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  the  figure 
of  Catiline.  His  chief  confederates  were  An- 
ton rus  PyETUs  and  Cneius  Calpurnius  Piso, 
the  former  a  disappointed  politician,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  dissolute  patrician.  Their  plan  embraced 
the  murder  of  the  new  consuls  and  the  seizure 
of  the  government.  The  date  was  fixed  for 
the  first  of  January,  B.  C.  64,  but  the  plot 
became  known,  or  at  least  suspected,  and  the 
conspinitore  post])oned  the  execution  of  their 
plans  until  the  idos  of  February.  AVhen  this 
day  arrived  Catiline  gave  the  signal  prema- 
turely, and  the  business  was  again  defeated. 
Meanwhile  the  Senate  sat  ])aralyzed  in  the 
presence  of  the  danger. 

After  his  first  two  fiascos  Catiline  became 


more  desperate  than  ever.  He  planned  and 
plotted  day  and  night.  His  demeanor  was 
that  of  a  man  who  had  set  all  on  the  cast  of  a 
die.  He  is  described  by  Sallust  as  going 
about  with  his  gaze  turned  to  the  pavement  or 
fixed  on  vacancy ;  striding  rapidly  along  or 
stopping  short  in  his  walk,  as  one  might  do 
whose  mind  was  engendering  crime  or  driven 
by  fierce  passion.' 

At  length  the  trial  of  the  chief  conspirator 
for  extortion  came  on,  and  he  was  acquitted 
by  means  the  most  audacious  and  corrupt. 
Several  senators  now  joined  his  standard — if 
standard  that  might  be  called  which  was  set 
up  in  darkness — among  whom  the  principal 
were  Caius  Lentulus  Suea  and  Caius  Cor- 
nelius Cethegus.  When  the  band  was  greatly 
increased  in  numbers  a  midnight  conclave  was 
held,  in  which  a  scheme  of  action  was  discussed 
and  adopted.  The  plan  included  the  election 
of  Catiline  to  the  consular  office,  the  abolition 
of  debts,  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
wealthy,  and  a  general  license  to  plunder.  To 
support  this  scheme  and  carry  it  into  effect, 
the  conspirators  pledged  their  lives,  and  sealed 
the  oath  by  drinking  from  a  cup  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  blood  and  wine. 

In  B.  C.  63,  Catiline  and  his  friend  Caius 
Antonius  were  openly  put  forward  for  the  con- 
sulship. While  the  election  was  pending,  a 
certain  Fulvia,  mistress  of  Quintus  Curius,  one 
of  Catiline's  confederates,  gave  the  conspiracy 
away  to  the  opposing  party.  So  great  a  ter- 
ror was  diflTused  by  the  knowledge  thus  ob- 
tained that  even  the  senators — many  of  whom 
had  been  already  marked  for  destruction  in 
case  of  Catiline's  success — went  over  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  ])opular  i)arty,  whose  candidate, 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  though  a  novm  homo, 
was  triumphantly  elected.  Catiline  had  the 
double  mortification  of  seeing  himself  defeated 
and  his  cocandidate  Antonius  elected.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  was  quickly  detached  from  his  as- 
sociates by  Cicero,  who  succeeded  in  getting  his 
dangerous  colleague  sent  away  as  governor  of 

•  "  You  may  sometimes  trace 
.\  foclini;  in  o:\cli  footstci),  as  disclosed 

I!y  Sulhist  iti  his  Catiline,  who,  cliased 
lly  iill  tlio  (lemons  of  all  passions,  showed 
Their  work,  e'en  by  the  way  in  which  he  trode." 

—  Byron. 
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Macedonia.  Marcus  Tullius  was  thus  left  with 
the  whole  care  of  the  government  at  home,  to 
which  was  added  the  imminent  peril  of  a  rev- 
olution, heaaed  by  his  deadly  enemy. 

The  man  upon  whom  was  thus,  in  a  large 
measure,  devolved  the  fate  of  Itome  owed  his 
preeminence  to  his  unrivaled  powers  as  an  or- 
ator. He  had  none  of  the  adventitious  aids 
of  fortune.  By  birth  (B.  C.  106)  he  was  a 
plebeian,  being  the  son  of  a  farmer  living  at 
Arpinum,  in  the  Volscian  hills.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Rome  to  be 
educated.  Here,  under  the  instructions  of 
the  poet  AucHiAS,  he  soon  made  a  revelation 
of  his  wonderful  powers  of  study  and  speech. 
From  his  youth  he  frequented  the  Forum,  and 
there  eagerly  watched  and  emulated  the  great 
orators  who  directed  public  opinion  and  con- 
trolled the  state.     He  chose  the  profession  of 


year  66,  in  which  he  was  elected  praetor.  Now 
it  was  that  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Pompeius 
and  aided  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Ma- 
nilian  Law.  At  this  time  an  element  of  po- 
litical vacillation  appeared  in  his  character  and 
conduct.  Beginning  life  under  the  banners  of 
the  senatorial  party,  he  went  over  to  the  pop- 
ular side.  In  B.  C.  64,  Cicero,  being  then 
forty-two  years  old,  was  elected  consul.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  make  the  boast  that 
he  had  been  honored  by  his  country  with  an 
election  to  all  the  higher  offices  of  the  Repub- 
lic in  the  very  year  in  which  he  became  eli- 
gible to  the  respective  trusts.  To  him  was  now 
committed  the  duty  of  confronting  Catiline. 

The  great  conspirator  was  busily  engaged 
in  preparations  for  civil  war.  So  secret  were 
his  proceedings,  and  so  powerful  his  support, 
that   for  the  time   the  consul  was  obliged    to 
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law,  but  found  time  while  pursuing  his  studies 
to  include  the  various  philosophic  systems  of 
Greece  in  his  cun.culum.  But  his  ideal  was 
the  orator— to  excel  in  public  addre.«s  his  great 
ambition. 

In  B.  C.  80  Cicero  made  his  appearance 
at  the  bar,  and  g  lined  much  applause  by  his 
fearless  defense  >f  Sextu.s  Roscms,  a  fa- 
vorite of  Sulla.  Afterwards  he  continued  his 
studies  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
added  greatly  to  his  already  large  acquire- 
ments. In  B.  C.  77  he  returned  to  Rome 
and  began  to  participate  actively  in  public 
affairs.  Two  years  afterwards  he  conducted 
the  prosecution  of  Verres  with  such  signal 
ability  as  to  force  that  distinguished  criminal 
into  exile  before  the  close  of  the  trial.  The 
event  raised  Cicero  to  the  position  of  the  first 
orator  of  Rome. 

The  official  life  of  Tullius  began  with   the 


content  himself  with  a  defensive  policy.  At 
length,  however,  definite  proofs  were  obtained 
and  laid  before  the  Senate.  Catiline  partici- 
pated in  the  debate,  and  made  but  little  con- 
cealment of  his  purpose  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment. A  resolution  was  bow  adopted  that 
the  consuls  should  "see  that  the  Republic  suf- 
fered no  harm " — equivalent  to  arming  them 
with  dictatorial  powers.  Meanwhile,  Catiline 
had  secured  the  cooperation  of  Caius  Manlius, 
commanding  a  division  of  the  Roman  army  at 
FsesuliB,  in  Etruria,  and  the  states  of  Capua 
and  Apulia  were  believed  to  be  ripe  for  a  rev- 
olution in  favor  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  leaders  now  had  a  meeting,  and  it  was 
decided  that  Cicero  should  be  a.ssassinated,  and 
that  in  the  confusion  following,  the  mutinous 
army,  led  by  Catiline,  should  take  Rome  and 
proceed  to  the  work  of  devastation.  Cicero, 
however,  was  warned  of  the  danger,  and  his 
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doors  were  closed  on  the  day  appointed  for  his 
murder.  He  then  summoned  the  Seuate  to 
meet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  Catiline 
came  with  the  rest,  but  his  fellow  senators  left 
the  bench  where  he  sat  and  clustered  around 
the  consul.  The  latter  then  arose  and  deliv- 
ered his  famous  First  Oration  against  Catiline, 
in  which  the  plans  of  the  insurgents  were 
fully  divulged,  and  the  exposure  backed  up 
with  the  blackest  proofs  of  guilt.  The  chief 
conspirator  attempted  to  reply,  but  was  hissed 
from  the  hall.  He  hastily  left  the  city  and 
betook  himself  to  the  camp  of  IManlius,  hav- 
ing first  as.sured  his  followers  in  Rome  that  he 
would  presently  return  with  an  army. 

Cicero  now  went  into  the  Forum  and  de- 
livered to  the  people  the  Second  Catilinarian 
Oration,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  con- 
spiracy antl  the  course  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  Senate  passed  a  resolution  declar- 
ing Catiline  and  Manlius  to  be  public  enemies, 
and  directed  Antonius  to  put  them  down  by 
force.  The  defense  of  the  capital  was  intrusted 
to  Cicero.  The  adherents  of  Catiline  in  the 
city  were  soon  detected  in  the  treasonable 
business  of  .stirring  up  civil  war  in  Gaul.  The 
Allobrogcs  had  sent  an  emba.«.sy  to  Rome  to 
protest  against  the  exactions  of  the  provincial 
governor.  These  envoys  were  tampered  with 
by  the  Catilinarians,  who  gave  them  letters  to 
be  delivered  to  tlieir  chiefs  at  home.  The 
treasonable  missives  were  given  up  by  the  am- 
bassadors to  Cicero,  and  the  writers  of  them, 
unaware  of  the  disclosure,  were  summoned  to 
the  Senate  House.  There  they  were  confronted 
with  the  letters.  Out  of  their  own  mouths 
were  they  condemned.  Tlie  praHor,  Lentulus 
was  thus  ginned  in  his  own  trap,  and  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  office.  An  eHort  was  also 
made  by  some  of  the  sanguine  partisans  of  the 
limes  to  implicate  Crassus  and  Ca'.'iar ;  but  it 
was  never  estal)lished  that  either  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men  had  ha<l  participation  in,  or 
>yiiiiiatliy  with,  the  cause  of  Catiline. 

The  conspirators  were  now  arraigned  for 
trial.  It  was  the  occiusion  of  a  stormy  scene 
in  tiic  Soiiate.  SiLANUS,  the  consul-elect,  fa- 
vored the  sentence  of  death.  C:esar  spoke  for 
life-imprisiinment  and  confiscation  of  goods. 
Quintus  Cicero  took  the  same  view;  l)Ut  C'ato 


advocated  the  extreme  penalty,  as  did  also  the 
consul,  who  summed  uj)  the  argument  in  the 
Fourth  Catilinarian  Oration.  The  vote  of  the 
senators  was  for  the  death  penalty;  and  those 
who  had  spoken  for  moderation  were  menaced 
by  the  knights  as  they  retired  from  the  Senate 
House. 

It  only  remained  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
execution.  So  great  was  the  peril  of  the  state 
that  Cicero  felt  constrained  to  have  the  war- 
rants immediately  issued  and  carried  into  effect. 
The  pnetor  Lentulus  and  four  others  were 
accordingly  strangled  in  prison — and  Rome 
breathed  more  freely  when  they  were  dead  ! 

In  the  mean  time  Catiline  had  joined  Man- 
lius in  Etruria,  and  collected  an  army  of  two 
legions.     It  was  a  force   by  no  means  to  be 


(Utltii.    .^lAl'Kll 


despised ;  for  the  leaders  A'ere  desperate  and 
able,  anil  the  soldiers  were  mostly  the  veterans 
of  Sulla.  When,  however,  it  became  known 
in  the  insurgent  canrp  that  the  leaders  in 
Rome  had  been  convicted  and  put  to  death, 
many  of  the  legionaries  d..serted,  thus  thin- 
ning the  ranks  upon  which  Catiline  placed  his 
last  dependence.  Believing  himself  unable  to 
meet  the  consular  armies  in  the  field,  he  un- 
dertook to  escape  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where 
he  hoped  to  find  a  vantage  ground  for  renew- 
ing the  war.  But  the  consul  Metellus  Celer 
was  .sent  around  to  preoccupy  the  pa.«.ses  of  the 
Apennines,  and  Antonius  was  ordered  to  pur- 
sue the  fugitive.  When  Catiline  found  that 
he  coidd  not  force  his  way  through  the  inoimt- 
ains,  he  turned  about  and  confronted  Anto- 
nius, believing,  perhaps,  that  the  latter,  hav- 
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ing  been  his  friend  and  co-candidate  for  the 

consulship,  might  strike  him  less  fiercely  than 
Metellus.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  view 
was  wholly  unsupported  by  the  facts ;  for  when 
the  battle  was  about  to  be  precipitated,  An- 
tonius  feigned  sicknes-s,  and  the  coraniaud  de- 
volved upon  Petreius,  who  had'  not  the  same 
tenderness  for  the  conspiracy.  The  two  armies 
met  at  Pistoria,  and  a  conflict  ensued  hardly 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  ferocious  battles. 
The  conspirators  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
conquer  or  die  in  the  struggle,  and  this  reso- 
lution was  carried  out  with  a  courage  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  It  is  said  that  not  a  single 
freeman  in  the  armv  of  Catiline  was  left  alive. 


the  law  required  that  a  Roman  citizen  should 
not  be  condemned  without  being  heard  in  his 
own  defense.  Besides,  there  has  been  in  all 
ages  a  disposition  to  sympathize  with  the  fallen 
as  against  those  by  whose  agency  they  fell. 
The  dead,  even  the  treasonable  dead,  fight  for 
the  restoration  of  their  forfeited  fame,  more 
desperately  than  they  fought  to  destroy  it 
while  living ;  and  posterity  generally  concedes 
the  battle.'  Before  the  close  of  his  consular 
year,  Cicero  wiis  obliged  as  best  he  could  to 
stem  the  tide  of  a  reaction  which  set  in  in 
favor  of  the  overthrown  rebellion.  The  tri- 
bunes-elect— Metellus  and  Bestia — were  both 
of   this   symj)athy,  and  when   at  the   close  of 
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He  him.self  was  found  dead  far  in  advance  of 
his  lines,  still  grasping  his  sword  anil  his  face 
distorted  with  a  scowl  of  defiance,  which  not 
even  the  agony  of  death  could  relax.  He 
died  as  ho  had  lived,  fearless,  audacious,  and 
revengeful. 

Notwithstanding  the  indisputable  evidence 
adduced  against  those  who  had  been  executed 
at  Rome,  and  the  still  more  palpable  proofs 
of  guilt  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  perished 
in  battle,  still  the  law  li;ul  been  violated.     For 


'  Douhtloss  if  .iny  of  tlio  friends  of  ralilino  liad 
narrated  die  story  of  the  ronspirncy  it  would  ap- 
pear in  (lifTerent  colors,  and  i)erhaps  in  several 
part.s  the  clmracters  would  be  reversed.  .\s  if  is, 
we  have  only  the  Ciceronian  and  Sallustian  view 
of  the  bnsines.s,  and  must,  therefore,  accept  the 
voice  of  partisanship  a.s  the  verdict  of  history. 


his  really  brilliant  considship,  Cicero  went  into 
the  Forum  to  render  to  the  people  an  account 
of  his  deeds,  one  of  the  new  ofhcers  forbade 
him  to  speak,'  but  the  influence  of  the  great 
orator  was  still  so  potent  that  when  in  spitt 
of  the  interdict,  he  cried  out  with  an  oath 
that  he  had  saved  the  Republic  and  the  city 
from  ruin,  the  j)eo])le  answered  with  a  shout 
of  approval. 

Such   was   the  course  of  events  in  Rome 


'  In  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  jus- 
tice and  charity  have  joined  their  forces  to  save  as 
much  as  is  salvable  of  the  wrecked  fame  of  Bene- 
dict .\rnoliI.  It  has  been  agree<l  to  write  his  epi- 
taph thus:  "Here  liis  a  Patriot  Trnilitr." 

'  "This  man,  who  comlernned  our  fellow-citizens 
unheard,  shall  not  himself  be  listened  to,"  said 
Metellus. 
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during  the  absence  of  Pompey  in  the  East. 
The  stormy  consulship  of  Cicero  occupied  the 
year  B.  C.  03,  and  in  the  following  year  Pom- 
peius  reached  Italy.  He  and  Crassus  were 
rivals,  and  were  mutually  suspicious  of  each 
other's  movements.  The  former  desired  the 
privilege  of  entering  the  city  without  forfeiting 
his  right  to  a  triumph,  but  he  was  obliged  by 
Cato  to  conform  to  the  law  and  custom.  He 
therefore  tarried  beyond  the  walls  till  January 
1st,  B.  C.  61,  and  entered  with  a  grander 
triumph  than  had  ever  been  previously  wit- 


Jl'LIUS  CXSAR. 

After  the  Bust  In  the  British  Museum. 

nessed  in  Rome.  The  representatives  of  fifteen 
nations,  including  more  than  three  hundred 
princes,  walked  before  his  car.  The  conqueror 
required  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  acts  of  his 
administration  and  to  reward  his  soldiers  with 
a  distribution  of  lands.  But  the  party  of  the 
Optimates,  jealous  of  his  ascendency,  refused 
to  comply  with  his  wishes,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  go  over  to  the  party  of  the  people. 

At  this  juncture  Csesar  appeared  on  the 
scene  as  a  peacemaker.  His  own  successes  in 
Spain  had  given  him  a  military  reputation 
second  only  to   that  of  Pompeius.     His  civil 


abilities  were  equal  to  any  emergency  of  the 
state,  and  his  ambition  all-absorbing.  In  the 
power  to  penetrate  a  situation  and  to  adapt 
means  to  an  end  he  far  surpassed  all  the  other 
great  men  of  his  day.  In  his  relations  with 
Pompeius  and  Crassus  it  soon  became  suffi- 
ciently apparent  that  while  they  had  talents 
of  the  highest  order  he  had  genius. 

Caiu.s  Jri.rr.s  C.k.sak  was  born  July  12th, 
B.  C.  102.  He  was  of  the  patrician  order, 
but  his  sympathies,  even  from  boyhood,  were 
with  the  party  of  the  people.  Before  reaching 
his  majority  he  was  known  as  a  par- 
tisan of  Marius.  When  the  Sullan 
persecutions  were  on  Ca;sar  was  or- 
dered to  divorce  his  wife  because  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Cinna ;  l)ut  he 
refused  to  comply,  and  his  name  was 
added  to  the  proscription  list.  He 
thereupon  sought  refuge  among  the 
iSabine  hills  until  the  storm  was  past 
and  his  pardon  secured'.  His  first 
military  reputation  was  achieved  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  won  the  civic 
crown.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  after 
the  death  of  Sulla,  he  became  more 
than  ever  identified  with  the  popular 
party.  He  conducted  the  impeach- 
ment of  Dolabella  and  Antonius,  and 
though  unsuccessful  he  won  the  notice 
and  applause  of  the  public.  He  soon 
afterwards  went  to  Rhodes  to  study 
rhetoric ;  for  that  island  was  then  the 
greatest  seat  of  learning  in  the  world. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-three  Ca;sar 
was  elected  qusestor.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  he  was  made  sedile, 
uch  had  charge  of  the  public  amuse- 
ments and  decorations  of  the  city.  He  dis- 
tinguished his  administration  by  a  reckless 
profusion  of  display  never  before  witnessed 
in  the  city.  And  to  this  he  added  a  certain 
political  audacity  well  calculated  to  draw  to 
himself  the  attention  of  both  friends  and 
foes.  He  even  ventured  upon  the  hazard- 
ous measure  of  restoring  to  their  places  the 


and 


'  It  is  related  that  when  a  petition  for  Caesar's 
pardon  was  made  by  the  moderate  nobility  and 
the  vestal  virgins,  Sulla  replied:  "Well,  I  grant 
your  request,  but  this  boy  hai  many  Marii  in  him." 
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trophies  and  statues  of  Marius.  Then  it  was 
that  the  old  democratic  soldiers  came  from 
their  retreat^j,  surrouuded  the  ethgy  of  their 
great  leader,  and  wept  for  joy  at  seeing  again 
openly  disphiyed  the  emblems  of  their  day  of 
glory.  In  his  perscmal  affaire  Ctesar  was 
equally  reckless,  prodigal,  audacious,  even  dis- 
sipated. He  spent  his  means  and  borrowed 
and  went  in  debt  until  he  was  burdened  with 
obligations  amounting  to  a  sum  equal  to  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollare.  He  spread 
tables  public  and  private  the  like  of  which 
had  never  before  been  seen  in  the  Eternal 
City.  He  equipped  in  silver  armor  three  hun- 
dred paire  of  gladiators  and  sent  them  into  the 
arena  for  the  delectation  of  the  people.  By 
every  variety  of  expenditure  and  invention,  as 
well  as  by  real  magnanimity  of  purpose,  he 
sought  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  and  admi- 
ration of  his  countrymen.  Whatever  great 
natural  genius,  bi-illiant  wit,  profound  insight, 
refinement,  culture,  and  a  certain  splendor  of 
vice  Cduld  do  to  fascinate  the  multitude  and 
to  wean  them  withal  from  the  gloomy  scenes 
and  calamities  of  the  past,  that  Cajsar  studi- 
ously exhibited  in  his  life  and  mannei-s  and 
official  conduct. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  redile 
the  ambitious  Julius  next  sought  the  office  of 
pontifex  maximus,  recently  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Catulus.  In  this  purpose  he  was 
hotly  opposed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  Ilome.  It  is  related  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  election  he  .said  to  his  mother, 
"To-day  I  .shall  be  either  pontifex  or  a  dead 
Roman."  He  was  triumphantly  elected,  re- 
ceiving from  the  tribes  of  his  opponents  more 
votes  than  they  did  themselves.  The  result 
showed  conclusively  that  a  new  master  had 
appeared  whom  in  popular  esteem  not  even 
Ponipeius  himself  could  long  hope  to  eclipse." 

At  the  age  of  forty  Ca;sar  was  still  a  mere 
tyro  in  the  field.  As  a  soldier — much  less  as 
a  commander — he  had  no  reputation  except 
what  he  had  won  liy  act.s  of  iiei-somd  bravery 


'Just  hcforo  tlic  pontifical  olci'tion  one  of  the 
opposing  can(li<latP8  otreriMl  to  pay  Cwsnr'.s  dehU* 
if  lie  would  witlidi-aw  from  the  contest.  H<> 
iiuTcly  nnsworcd  iliat  if  it  were  necessary  to  his 
election  )te  would  borrow  more! 


at  the  siege  of  Mitylene.  It  was  a  late  begin- 
ning for  a  military  hero.  He  had  already 
made  himself  prematurely  bald  by  his  reckless 
life  at  the  capital.  He  was  pale,  lean,  slender; 
shaken  somewhat  by  the  too  early  and  too  fre- 
quent gratification  of  pa.ssion  ;  subject  to  epi- 
lepsy. From  this  time  forth,  however,  he 
became  a  changed  man  ;  and  during  the  re- 
maining seventeen  years  of  his  life  displayed 
such  a  series  of  amazing  and  rational  activities 
as  have  never  been  equaled  except  by  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  prsetorship  (B.  C. 
62)  Cicsar  was  assigned  to  Spain.  It  is  said 
that  at  this  time  Crassus  was  his  security  for 
five  millions  of  dollars.  Now  it  was  that  the 
lightnings  of  his  genius  began  to  flash.  The 
multifarious  forces  of  his  mind  could  never  be 
sufficiently  occupied.  He  read,  wrote,  spoke, 
discussed  affairs,  cogitated,  dictated  to  seven 
amanuenses  at  a  time,  swam  rivers,  slept  out  of 
doors,  defied  the  dank  morass  and  the  snow-blast 
of  winter,  ate  hard  bread,  shared  the  lot  of  his 
soldiers,  heaped  up  through  sleepless  nights 
the  glowing  embers  of  his  ambition.  ^lean- 
while  Crassus  and  Pompcius  eyed  each  other 
a.'^kancc,  and  the  moribund  Senate  croaked  out 
its  jealousy  at  both. 

In  the  rivalry  of  the  two  leaders  just  men- 
tioned Cicsar  saw  his  golden  opportunity.  In- 
stead of  inciting  them  the  one  against  the 
other,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  effecting  a 
reconciliation  between  them  which  should  be 
used  to  his  own  advantage.  He  now  had  in 
view  the  consulship,  and  he  knew  that  with 
the  united  support  of  Pompeius  and  Crassus 
he  could  easily  obtain  the  prize.  In  the  face 
of  such  a  cond)ination  the  opposition  of  the 
Senate  would  be  little  less  than  ridiculous.  In 
the  furthenince  of  this  object  he  was  com- 
pletely successful.  Crassus  and  Pompeius  were 
reconciled,  and  between  them  and  Cxsar,  un- 
der the  guiding  hand  <if  the  latter,  was  formed 
that  great  coiilition  known  as  the  First  TuifM- 
viR.VTK.  The  ])opularity  of  Pompeius  and  the 
money  of  Cra-ssus  were  both  subordinated  to 
the  end  of  Ca'sar's  consulship.  He  was  elected 
in  B.  C.  h9,  with  Makci's  Bibulus,  an  Opti- 
mate  blockhead,  for  a  colleague. 

This  was  just   to  C;esar's  liking.     Bibulus 
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was  the  cipher  which  made  him  ten.  With 
Pompeius  he  kept  his  pledge.  The  acts  of  the 
latter  in  the  East  were  ratified  Ijy  the  recalci- 


trant Senate,  and  a  bill  was  adopted  distrib- 
uting a  liberal  quantity  of  public  lands  to  the 
veterans    who    had    overthrown    Mithridates. 


GYFTIS  PKESEXTIN'G  THE  GOBLET  TO  EUXJJNES. 
Drawn  by  A.  de  Neuville. 
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The  tax-system  now  prevalent  in  the  province 
of  Asia  was  revolutionized.  A  commissiou  of 
twenty  members  was  appointed,  under  the 
presidency  of  Pompeius  and  Crassus,  to  super- 
intend the  distribution  of  hinds,  and  the  eques- 
trian order  was  gratified  with  several  conces- 
sions. The  administration  was  preeminently 
one  of  conciliation,  but  was  not  lacking  in  any 
element  of  strength  or  vigor. 

At  the  end  of  his  consular  term  Csesar  was 
a&signed  to  the  government  of  the  Two  Gauls 
and  lUyricura.  His  commission  extended  over 
five  years,  and  he  was  given  eight  legions  of 
soldiers.  The  Transalpine  Gaul  presented  a 
field  for  the  proconsul's  military  ambition  not 
so  rich,  but  far  more  adventurous  than  that 
which  had  been  spread  before  Pompeius  in 
the  East.  It  opened  to  the  aspiring  genius  of 
Csesar  precisely  the  vista  through  which  the 
goal  could  be  seen  afar.  To  Pompeius  was 
assigned  the  government  of  Italy  and  that  of 
the  East  to  Cra.ssus. 

Before  departing  for  his  province  Ciesar 
took  the  precaution  to  leave  behind  him  in  the 
city  an  able  dependent.  For  this  purpose  a 
certain  PuBLius  Clodiu.s  Pulcher  was  chosen 
as  the  proconsul's  representative.  Clodius,  him- 
self of  high  birth,  secured  his  adoption  into  a 
plebeian  house  in  order  that  he  might  be 
elected  to  the  tribunate.  In  this  measure  he 
was  supjiorted  by  Cresar,  who  further  strength- 
ened him.self  by  inducing  Pompeius  to  marry 
his  daughter  Julia,  then  l)ut  twenty  years  of 
age.  The  ])r()consul  also  procured  the  election 
of  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso,  his  father-in-law, 
to  the  consulship.  Thus  gradually  were  length- 
ened and  made  stronger  the  cords  which  the 
genius  of  one  man  wa.s  stretching  from  itself 
to  every  part  t)f  the  Republic. 

On  a.^suniing  the  duties  of  tribune,  Clodius 
propo.sed  four  new  laws.  The  first  provided 
for  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  corn ;  the  sec- 
ond forl)ade  the  consuls  to  impede  the  passage 
of  legislative  acts  with  the  pretext  of  augury; 
the  third  revived  those  ancient  cross-road 
guilds  or  a.ss()ciations  which,  until  their  aboli- 
tion by  the  Senate,  had  exercised  an  important 
political  influence  in  the  state;  and  the  fourth 
abrogated  a  part  of  the  authority  of  the 
censors. 


The  next  step  after  the  adoption  of  these 
measures  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  weak- 
ening the  Senate  by  depriving  it  of  leaders. 
Clodius  introduced  resolutions  into  the  assem- 
bly so  worded  as  to  drive  into  exile  Cicero  and 
Cato.  The  latter  was  to  be  asssigned  to  the 
governorship  of  Cyprus,  and  the  former, 
though  not  mentioned  by  name,  was  to  be 
interdicted  from  fire  and  water.'  In  vain  did 
Cicero  clothe  himself  in  mourning  and  go  into 
the  Forum.  In  vain  did  he  appeal  to  Pom- 
peius. In  vain  did  he  defend  himself  against 
the  charge  of  the  illegal  execution  of  the  Cat- 
ilinarian  conspirators.  The  sentence  was  car- 
ried, and  he  who  had  been  called  Pater  Patrice 
by  Cato  was  forced  into  exile.  The  -pitiable 
old  Senate,  already  sunk  into  senility,  and 
now  deprived  of  the  two  principal  defenders 
of  the  ancient  regime,  virtually  collapsed  be- 
fore the  omnipotence  of  the  triumvirs  and 
their  supporters. 

Affairs  being  thus  reduced  to  quiet  in  the 
capital,  Csesar  set  out  for  his  provinces.  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  as  a  country,  had  hitherto  been 
but  little  known  to  the  Romans;  though  the 
Celtic  warriors  of  that  region  had  been  a  fre- 
quent, and  not  always  agreeable,  apparition 
in  the  South.  The  enterprise  of  Rome  had, 
however,  in  some  measure  penetrated  beyond 
the  mountains.  Commercial  relations  had  been 
established  between  some  parts  of  Gaul  and 
Italy.  The  old  manufacturing  city  of  Jlas- 
silia  —  the  modern  Marseilles  —  had  already 
scattered  her  luxurious  goods  into  the  marts 
of  the  Republic.^  The  time  had  now  oome 
when  a   more   intimate   but   less  pleasant  ac- 


'  Tlio  wording  was  tliat  any  magistrate  wlio  had 
put  Roman  citizens  to  dtntli  without  ii  trial  sli:iuld 
be  interdicted  from  tiro  and  water  within  four  liun- 
dred  miles  of  Home.  The  name  of  Cicero  was 
omitted,  but  could  be  seen  everywhere  between 
the  lines. 

'  Tliis  town  of  Mn.'ssilia  was  not  a  little  celebrated 
for  the  story  of  its  founding.  M  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  B.  C.  the  country  surrounding  the 
bay  was  hold  by  a  Gaulish  cliioftaiu  named  Mann. 
In  course  of  tinio  lie  would,  at  a  hanquot — after 
the  manner  of  liis  tritio — give  his  daughter  (iyjUie 
in  marriage.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Gauls  that 
the  maiden  wlio  wa.s  to  be  given  sliould  herself 
come  to  the  banquet  at  its  close,  bearing  in  her 
hand  a  full  goblet  of  wine.    She  then  mode  choice 
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tjuaintance  should   lead   to  the  establishment 
■of  the  Iloman  system  beyond  tlie  Alps. 

At  this  point  we  strike  ilie  ])age  of  Cicsar's 
OaUie  War.  To  him,  as  an  autlior,  we  ai-e 
indebted  as  much  for  the  narrative  of  his  ca- 
reer in  sulijugating  the  transali(ine  nations  as 
we  are  to  him  as  a  warrior  for  carving  that 


GAULISH  WARRIORS— Drawn  by  A.  Keck. 


movement  of  the  Helvetians,  who,  pressed  be- 
tween tlic  Jura  and  the  Rhine,  iiad  determined 
to  abandon  that  pent-up  region  for  some  other 
more  open  and  fertile.  Coesar  alleges  that  he 
considered  this  movement  dangerous  to  his 
province.  He  accordingly  hastened  to  the 
Rhone,  and  constructed  a  line  of  fortifications 

from  Lake  Lcinanus 
to  tiie  Jura,  ti)  j)re- 
vent  the  passage  of 
the  Helvetians.  The 
tribe,  thus  batllcd  in 
its  progress,  turned 
down  the  right  bank 
of  tlie  river,  at- 
tempting to  find  a 
way  to  the  west; 
but  C».sar  followed 
the  host,  and  in  a 
'^  great  battle  at  Bi- 
—  BUAX  virtually  de- 
i'^  stroj'ed  the  nation. 
Tlie  remnants  were 
driven  back  to  their 
original  seats. 

The  times  were 
fruitful  in  triiial  mi- 
grations. TheSuevi, 
living  beyond  the 
Rhine,  had  cro.ssed 
into  Gaul,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thou- 
sand strong.  They 
were    led    bv    their 


history   with  his  sword.     On  reaching  Gallia 
Cisalpina  he  was  informed  of  a  contemplated 

of  him  who  was  to  be  her  Ii\isband  by  handing  to 
the  preferred  and  happy  youth  the  cup. 

In  this  case  it  came  to  pass  tliat  Civptis  chose 
most  strangely.  It  was  the  year  B.  C.  GOO.  At 
that  very  time  it  happened  that  a  stranger  mer- 
chant named  Euxcnes,  from  Phocoa  in  .Vsia  ^Nlinor, 
had  come  into  the  hay  with  his  merchandise.  Him 
the  chieftain  JIann  had  invited  to  the  marriage 
feast  of  his  daughter.  To  the  surprise  and  morti- 
•fication  of  the  Gauls,  when  at  last  Gyptis  came  into 
the  banquet  she  presented  the  goblet  to  Euxenes, 
who  was  not  slow  to  accept  both  the  compliment 
and  the  giver.  Nor  was  it  long  until  the  wealthy 
Phocean  returned  to  his  native  city,  gathered  a 
shipload  of  adventurers,  came  back  to  Gaul,  and 
founded  the  colony  of  Massilia.  Thus  was  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Greeks  planted  in  the  south  of  France. 


great  king  Ariovi.stus,  who  had  come  hither — • 
so  he  declared — at  the  instance  of  some  of  the 
Gaulish  tribes,  to  be  arbiter  in  their  ditlicul- 
ties.  The  Suevi  were  driven  back  acro.ss  the 
river.  This  movement  brought  Ciesar  into  the 
country  of  the  Belgse,  wdio  dwelt  next  to  the 
Rhine,  and  were  hardened  in  almost  continual 
warfare  with  the  Germans.  During  the  year 
B.  C.  57  the  Belgic  race  was  subdued,  and  the 
way  thus  paved  for  an  invasion  of  Gernumy. 
In  the  following  year  Cwsar  made  a  great 
campaign  against  the  Veneti,  whom  he  over- 
threw both  by  land  and  sea.'    The  Morini  and 


•  Caesar's  naval  victory  over  the  Veneti  is  note- 
worthy as  being  the  first  great  sea-fight  that  ever 
occurred  on  the  Atlantic. 
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the  Menapii  were  also  subdued,  and  the  con- 
quest cf  all  Gaul  completed  within  the  yeai. 

In  B.  C.  55  Caesar  devoted  himself  to  the 
German  war.  It  was  his  purpose  to  heat  oacfi: 
all  the  Teutonic  tribes  across  the  Rhiue,  anu 
to  establish  that  river  as  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Germanic  race.  Another  great  battle 
was  fought  with  the  Teutonic  i)eoples  west  of 
the  Rhine,  and  then  Ca;sar  built  a  bridge  over 
the  river — one  of  the  famous  exploit.*  of  his 
career — and  crossed  into  Germany.  The  move- 
ment was  made  as  mucli  to  terrify  as  to  con- 
quer the  Germanic  tribes.  After  a  successful 
summer  campaign  he  made  his  way  to  the 
coast  and  cros.sed  over  into  Britain.  He  then 
withdrew  into  his  winter-quarters  in  Gaul,  but 


the  fulsome  praise  was  that  it  was  true!  For 
the  mountains  had  their  passes  and  gateways, 
but  the  vigilance  of  the  great  proconsul  none. 
During  the  winter  of  B.  C.  54-53,  while 
the  Roman  army  was  dispersed  to  several  quar- 
ters on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  supplies,  the 
Gallic  tribes  rose  in  a  general  revolt.  One 
division  of  Csesar's  forces  was  attacked  and 
utterly  routed  by  the  Aduatici,  and  the  camp 
of  Quintus  Cicero,  in  the  country  of  the  Ner- 
vii,  was  surrounded  by  sixty  thousand  barba- 
rians. The  whole  situation  was  one  of  extreme 
peril,  but  the  courage  of  Cajsar  rose  with  the 
occasion.  He  sped  to  the  relief  of  Cicero, 
and  before  the  Celts  were  aware  of  his  presence 
they  felt  the  blow.     They  paid  for  their  temer- 


\..\y\n>.i.  Ill     lilL   i;m.\|.\.N>  in   ItUliAIN. 


in  the  following  year  returned  into  the  i.-^land, 
defeated  the  British  Celts  under  their  king 
Cassivellauuus,  and  reduced  the  country  to  a 
dependency,  compelling  the  Britons  to  pay 
tribute  and  give  hostages. 

No  such  startling  campaigns  as  these  had 
been  heard  of  since  the  days  of  Alexander. 
The  half- paralyzed  body  of  Rome  felt  the 
thrill  of  a  new  life.  The  city  rang  with  ac- 
clamations. Cicero,  who  after  a  year's  exile 
had  been  permitted,  in  B.  C.  57,  to  return  to 
the  capital,  and  was  again  in  the  blaze  of  the 
Forum,  declared  that  the  gods  of  old  time  had 
set  the  Alps  as  a  barrier  against  barbarism, 
but  had  now  raised  up  a  greater  bulwark  than 

the   Alps — Ca».<<ar.      And   the  strange  ]mrt  of 
N.— Vol.  ;— i:; 


ity  at  a  terrible  expense  ot  blood  and  treas- 
ure. Many  of  the  Germans  were  again  engaged 
in  a  common  cause  with  the  Gallic  tribes,  and 
the  proconsul  found  it  necessary  to  make  a 
second  campaign  into  Germany.  This  move- 
ment occupied  the  latter  part  of  B.  C.  54, 
and  was  followed  up  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year  by  the  puni.<hment  of  the  Eburoncs, 
who  had  instigated  the  recent  revolt.  After 
this  Ca?sar  returned  into  Cisjilpine  Gaul ;  for 
the  news  from  Rome  was  of  such  a  character 
as  to  indicate  that  his  i)rc.«ence  might  at  any 
time  be  demanded  as  a  participant  in  the  civil 
war  which  seemed  impending. 

The  Tr.insalpine  tribes  had  not  yet  learned 
wisdom  bv  experience.     In  B.  C.  52,  as  soon 
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as  it  was  known  that  the  attention  of  Ciesar 
was  drawn  to  tiie  other  side  of  the  mouutaius, 
a  general  insurrection  broke  out  in  all  parts 
of  Ulterior  Gaul.  In  this  revolt  the  Averni, 
under  tlieir  great  Itador,  Veucixgetorix,  were 
the  leaders,  and  to  him  the  other  tribes  looked 
for  the  management  of  the  war.  The  jn-ocon- 
sul  again  crossed  the  mountains,  fell  upon  the 
town  of  Genabum,  which  the  insurgents  had 
taken,  recaptured  and  burnt  the  place  almost 
before  the  enemy  liad  knowledge  of  his  com- 
ing or  intentions. 

Vercingetorix  now  adoj)tcd  the  policy  of 
Wiusting  the  country,  and  the  Romans  were 
greatly    straitened    for    supplies;    but    Cicsar 


Cisalpiniu  He  concentrated  his  forces.  He 
drove  Vercingetori.x  into  Alesia,  and  there 
besieged  him  and  his  eighty  thousand  Gaul& 
Anotlier  barbarian  army,  said  to  have  num- 
bered more  tiian  two  hundred  and  titty  thou- 
sand men,  came  to  the  relief  of  their  brethren, 
and  C':e.<ar  found  himself  witli  his  ten  legions 
surrounded  by  an  almost  countless  host  of  sav- 
age and  vindictive  warriors.  Still  he  quailed 
not.  Alesia  was  forced  to  cai)itulat('.  Vercin- 
getorix was  taken  and  reserved  for  the  coming 
triumpli.  The  rest  were  reduced  to  slavery. 
Every  soldier  w;ls  given  a  Gallic  servant 
The  encompassing  army  was  routed  and  dis- 
persed.    So  signal  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
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made  a  sudden  investment  of  Avaricum  and 
succeeded  in  securing  a  large  store  of  pro- 
visions. He  then  laid  siege  to  Gergovia,  the 
capital  of  the  Avernian  territories,  but  was 
presently  defeated  in  so  signal  a  manner  tliat 
he  wa-s  obliged  to  save  himself  by  a  retreat. 
The  news  spread  like  a  flame  in  stubble,  and 
all  Gaul,  excepting  only  the  tribe  of  the 
Remi,  again  rose  in  revolt.  All  the  barbarian 
floods  were  loosed.  The  desperate  warriors 
swore  that  they  would  not  return  home  until 
they  had  twice  fought  their  way  through  the 
broken  lines  of  the  Romans.  It  was  not  the 
first  or  last  rash  oath  of  barbarism. 

For  Csesar   wa-s   equal   to  the   emergency. 
He  called  a  new  levy  from   the  province  of 


rebellion  that  the  various  tribes  each  sought  to 
placate  the  anger  of  the  conqueror  and  to 
procure  favorable,  or  at  least  merciful,  terms 
of  peace.  The  conquest  of  all  Gaul  was  com- 
pleted without  another  blow.  It  only  remained 
for  Csesiir  to  spend  the  winter  in  settling  the 
conditions  of  peace  and  organizing,  after  the 
Roman  method,  the  vast  territory  into  the 
two  provinces — soon  to  be  consolidated  into 
one — of  Gallia  ^'ud  Belgica. 

Now  it  was  that  the  qualities  of  the  Caesa- 
rian mind  began  to  display  themselves  with 
that  rational  magnanimity  for  which  the  sub- 
sequent career  of  the  great  leader  was  so  not- 
ably marked.  The  policy  which  he  pursued 
towards    the    Gauls    was   characterized    by   » 
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breadtli  of  liberality  without  a  parallel  in  the 
previous  history  of  the  Roman  provinces. 
The  Gauls  having  submitted,  all  persecutions 


ceased.  They  were  conciliated  and  treated  as 
friends.  Their  own  chief's  were  recognized 
and  honored.     Roman    citizenship  was  freely 
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extended  to  many  of  the  leaders.  Several  of 
the  most  di.*tiugiiished  were  admitted  to  the 
Senate.  The  local  iustitutious  of  the  country 
were  as  little  disturbed  as  possible ;  but  the 
Latin  tongue  was  made  the  language  of  official 
intercourse.  No  effort  was  spared  to  unify 
the  nation  as  well  as  to  Romanize  the  people. 

While  these  great  events  were  taking  place 
in  the  North,  the  capital  of  Italy  ha<l  been 
shaken  with  the  incipient  but  unmistakable 
throes  of  revolution.  Pompeius  proved  une- 
qual to  the  task  which  had  been  assigned  him 
by  the  triumvirs.  The  civil  agitations  which 
blew  up  from  every  direction,  in  whose  breath 
the  state  stood  quivering  like  an  aspen,  were 
more  than  he  could  apprehend  or  control. 
The  audacious  tribune  Clodius  had  matters  as 
he  would.  The  Senate  sat  horrified  in  the 
shadows,  while  he  proceeded  from  step  to  step 
with  his  revolutionary  measures.  Pompeius 
ceased  to  appear  in  the  forum,  and  confined 
himself  to  his  villa.  It  was  in  August  of 
B.  C.  57  that  Cicero  was  at  last  recalled  from 
banishment.  He  was  haUed  with  delight  by 
what  remained  of  the  senatorial  party,  and  by 
the  more  moderate  classes  of  the  people ;  but 
Clodius  and  his  bands  of  proletarians  would 
fain  have  killed  him  in  the  street. 

An  eflibrt  was  now  made  by  Pompeius  to 
heal  the  breach  between  himself  and  the  sen- 
atorial party.  A  bill  was  proposed  conferring 
upon  him  such  powers  as  might  have  enabled 
him  to  give  quiet  to  the  city ;  but  the  Senate, 
ever  jealous  of  the  extension  of  consular  au- 
thority, refused  its  assent,  and  the  measure 
failed.  The  old  distrust  between  Pompeius 
and  Crassus  had  in  the  mean  time  revived, 
and  Ca-sar  found  it  necessary  to  invite  them 
to  Luca,  the  capital  of  his  country,  where  a 
conference  was  held  in  B.  C.  56,  and  the  two 
triumvirs  were  again  reconciled.  The  plan 
suggested  by  Csesar  was  that  they  should  be 
elected  consuls  for  the  following  year,  with  a 
view  to  being  thereafter  assigned  to  the  pro- 
consular governments  of  Spain  and  Syria.  In 
return  for  his  support,  the  triumvirs  were  to 
secure  an  extension  for  another  five  years  of 
Csesar's  term  in  the  proconsulship  of  Gaul.  This 
arrangement  was  carried  out,  but  not  until 
the  elections  held  in  the  Campus  Martius  had 


been  debauched  of  all  virtue  by  armed  bands 
acting  in  the  interest  of  the  triumvirate. 

Pompeius  fiuding  himself  again  in  authority 
chose  not  to  depart  with  his  army  for  Syria, 
but  to  remain  in  Rome.  His  plan  was  to 
give  secret  encouragement  to  those  iufluoncea 
and  tendencies  whicii  wore  likely  to  lead  to 
the  appointment  of  himself  as  dictator.  While 
with  the  one  hand  he  attempted  to  force  this 
•  necessity  upon  the  Senate,  with  the  other  he 
showered  favors  upon  the  people.  He  en- 
couraged the  games  and  plays,  built  a  splendid 
theater  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  turned 
five  hundred  lions  and  eighteen  elc|)hants  into 
the  arena  for  the  delectation  of  the  multitude. 
In  the  mean  time  the  government  was  agitated 
by  the  proposition  to  declare  war  against  Par- 
thia.  Not  that  Parthia  had  been  in  any  wise 
aggressive;  not  that  a  treaty  was  lacking  to 
preserve  the  peace,  but  in  order  that  the  am- 
bition of  Crassus  might  be  gratified  by  an 
Eastern  expedition  was  the  measure  pressed 
before  the  Senate  and  assembly. 

Though  the  proposition  to  go  to  war  failed 
of  legal  adoption,  Crassus  prepared  his  army 
and  departed  for  Syria.  Here  he  spent  the 
winter  of  B.  C.  .54-.53,  adding  to  his  revenues 
by  jilunder  and  extortion.  In  the  following 
spring  he  made  his  way  eastward,  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  w;us  led  into  the  desert  by  an 
Arabian  chief  who  acted  as  guide  for  the  ex- 
pedition. ^\'^len  the  Roman  army  was  thus 
treacherously  exposed  on  the  waste  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  Parthian  host  appeared  on 
the  horizon.  Tiie  desert  grew  black  with 
their  coming.  Then  out  of  the  rolling  cloud 
of  sand  the  long  line  of  breastrplates  flashed 
in  the  sun,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  up- 
roar the  Romans  of  the  front  ranks  felt  the 
sting  of  the  Parthian  arrows.  The  lines  were 
broken  under  the  impetuous  onset.  The  son 
of  Crassus,  who  undertook  to  stay  the  battle, 
was  surrounded  and  killed.  The  rout  became 
general,  and  the  army  was  only  saved  from 
annihilation  by  the  coming  of  darkness. 

Crassus,  overpowered  with  grief  and  fatigue, 
committed  the  fate  of  his  soldiery  to  Octaviua 
and  Cassius.  Under  the  guidance  of  these  two 
officers  a  retreat  was  eflfected  during  the  night, 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Carrh.e  ;  but  even  the 
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fortifications  of  this  place  were  deemed  insuf- 
ficient for  defense,  an<l  the  retreat  was  about 
to  be  coutiuued,  when  a  demand  for  surrender 
was  made  in  the  name  of  the  Parthian  king. 
Crassus  was  not  disposed  to  yield,  but  a  divis- 
ion of  the  army  mutinied,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  capitulate.  lie,  together  with  several  of 
his  leading  officers,  was  seized  by  the  Parthi- 
ans  and  put  to  death.  One  division  of  troops, 
under  command  of  Cassius,  escaped  from  Car- 
rhse,  and  reached  Syria  in  safety.  All  the  rest 
of  the  army,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand 
men,  were  either  killed  or  captured. 

Rome  was  now  a  prey  to  the  rival  bauds  of 
Clodius  and  Jlilo.  The  triumvirate  was  fall- 
ing to  pieces,  and  so  Wiis  the  Republic.  The 
death  of  Crassus  reduced  the  masters  to  two. 
It  was  already  a  duumvirate,  and  the  ties 
which  held  the  two  together  were  dissolving. 
In  B.  C.  54,  Julia,  the  wife  of  Pompeius  and 
daughter  of  Cresar,  died.  Tiio  latter  attempted 
to  furnish  his  colleague  with  another  wife,  but 
Pompeius,  who  now  looked  to  the  senatorial 
party  for  support,  took,  instead  of  Ca3sar's 
choice,  the  daughter  of  Jletellus  Scipio.  Soon 
afterwards  Clodius  was  met  in  the  Ajipian 
Way  and  killed  by  a  company  of  gladiators  led 
by  Milo.  The  people,  however,  took  the  body 
to  the  city,  tore  up  the  benches  of  the  Senate 
House  for  a  pyre,  and  burned  the  corse  and 
the  edifice  together.  So  terrible  and  frefjuent 
became  the  riots  that  in  February  of  B.  C. 
52  Pom[)eius  was  appointed  dictator — though 
without  tlie  name — and  intrusted  with  the  de- 
fense of  the  city.  He  thereupon  renoupced 
his  alliance  with  C';esar,  and  announced  his 
purimse  to  uphold  the  Senate  and  maintain 
the  ancient  regime. 

The  power  of  the  state  now  fell  into  the 
iiands  lit'  the  Optimates.  Order  wits  measura- 
bly restored  in  the  city.  The  leadei-s  of  the 
mobs  were  exiled.  Even  Milo,  though  an  ad- 
herent of  the  senatorial  party,  was  banislied 
to  Massilia.  In  the  next  place,  a  law  was  ])ro- 
posed  for  the  ])urpose  of  overthrowing  (Vsar. 
The  mea.'fure  jirovided  that  no  one  should  be 
a  candidate  for  office  during  his  absence  from 
Italy.  The  friends  and  ])artisans  of  CVesar  de- 
manded that  he  sliould  be  exempted  from  the 
operation   of  the  law;    but  this  was  refused, 


though  Pompeius  himself  was  considered  aa 
exempt.  The  years  B.  C.  51-50  were  passed 
in  suppressed  excitement.  Cato  had  given 
notice  that  on  the  expiration  of  Csesar's  term 
he  would  impeach  him.  The  condition  of  the 
proconsul  was  one  of  extreme  delicacy,  not 
unmixed  with  danger.  \ 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  succinctly  the 
condition  of  affaii-s.  ^^len  the  conference  was 
held  between  the  triimivirs  at  Luca  it  was  ex- 
pressly agreed  that  when  Caesar's  second  five 
j'ears  in  the  proconsulship  of  Gaul  should  ex- 
pire— which  would  be  at  the  close  of  B.  C 
49 — he  should  be  again  elected,  or  permitted 
to  stand  for  election,  to  the  consulship.  In 
order  to  do  so,  he  must  present  himself  in  per- 
son in  the  city.  In  onliT  to  do  this,  he  must 
resign  his  proconsular  authority  before  enter- 
ing Italy.  Should  he  do  so,  he  would  no 
longer  be  protected  by  the  sacredness  of  his 
office,  and  would  certainly  be  seized  and  im- 
peached as  soon  as  he  should  arrive  at  Rome. 
The  law,  however,  requiring  the  personal  pres- 
ence of  the  candidate  in  the  city  had  become 
by  frequent  violations  a  dead  letter,  and  in- 
deed had  been  positively  abrogated.  It  was 
now  only  dragged  forth  from  the  sei)ulcher 
and  galvanized  into  apjjarent  life  to  prevent 
by  the  form  of  law  what  the  »pmt  of  law  no 
longer  demanded.  It  can  not  be  denied  that 
the  senatorial  party,  now  headed  by  Pompeius 
dnd  Cato,  had  determined  to  prevent  at  all 
hazards  the  reiippearaTice  of  Ciesar  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulship,  and  this  in  the  very 
face  of  the  agreement  which  Pompeius  had 
subscribed  at  Luca,  in  aecordance  with  the 
terms  of  which  ho  had  himself  with  presumed 
legality  enjoyed  for  nearly  five  years  the  gov- 
eriiinent  of  Italy. 

^leanwhile  Cu'sar  made  unwearied  efibrts 
to  effect  a  reconciliation.  He  may  have  in- 
trigued to  produce  the  condition  of  affairs 
now  present  in  the  state,  but  there  is  no  de- 
nial of  the  fact  tliat  his  conduct  was  hence- 
forth on  the  side  of  law,  and  mostly  on  the 
side  of  right.  Seeing  from  a  distance  the 
coiilition  of  his  enemies,  and  knowing  that  if 
he  yielded,  his  fate  was  sealed,  and  perceiving 
more  clearly  than  any  other  man  in  the  Ra- 
public  that  the  old  system  was  effete,  and  that 
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there  was  neither  virtue  nor  patriotism  in  per- 
forming a  dance  around  the  body  of  death 
and  singing  hymns  to  the  gods  of  the  Past, 
he  determined  to  gii'd  himself  for  the  inevi- 
table, and  commit  himself  to  his  destiny.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  to  strengthen  himself  in 
the  North  by  extending  the  rights  of  the 
Gauls,  and  lightening  their  burdens.  At  the 
same  time  he  took  care  that  nothing  should  be- 
dim his  fame  in  the  capital.  Near  the  spot 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Senate  House  he 
erected  a  palace  known  as  the  Julian  Basilica. 
He  instituted  at  his  own  expense — for  he  was 
now  grown  rich — splendid  games  and  festivals, 
and  left  unused  no  means  which  money  could 
procure  to  baffle  the  designs  of  his  enemies. 

At  last,  in  B.  C.  50,  a  measure  was  intro- 
duced by  Caius  JIarcellus,  requiring  that 
Csesar,  though  his  term  of  office  had  not  yet 
expired,  should  resign  his  command.  When 
the  resolution  was  presented  to  the  assembly 
Tribonius  Curio,  one  of  the  tribunes,  ardently 
attached  to  the  Csesarian  cause,  seconded  the 
motion  on  condition  that  the  provision  should 
be  extended  to  Pompeius  also.'  To  this,  of 
course,  the  adherents  of  Pompeius  could  not 
well  agree,  and  their  refusal  to  agree  meant 
civil  war  and  revolution.  Cicero,  who  by  his 
spirit  of  compromise  and  commanding  abilities, 
though  not  by  his  political  steadfastness,  was 
the  Henry  Clay  of  the  tottering  Republic,  was 
now  governor  of  Cilicia,  having  been  pur- 
posely sent  by  the  Pompeians  to  that  distant 
trust  to  destroy  his  influence  at  the  capital. 
So  the  winds  were  left  to  blow,  while  one 
thunder-cloud  rose  from  the  horizon  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  and   another  hovered   over  Rome. 

Notwithstanding  the  superficial  supremacy 
of  the  Pompeian  party,  there  was  in  Rome^ 
even  in  the  Senate — a  tremendous  underflow 
of  sentiment  against   it.      The   senators  well 


'  Here  was  the  gist  of  the  whole  question.  Tlie 
party  of  the  aristocracy  liad  determined  that  Caesar 
should  be  suppressed.  They  had  determined  to 
destroy  him.  He  knew  it.  All  Rome  knew  it. 
In  order  to  succeed,  they  must  deprive  him  of  his 
command.  Pompeius  held  liis  office  by  a  tenure 
not  one  whit  more  constitutional  than  did  Caesar. 
The  proposition  of  Curio,  though  adroit,  was  fair. 
It  was  shrewd,  but  honorable.  It  was  politic,  but 
legal ;  cunning,  but  right. 


remembered  that  Pompeius  Wiis  but  a  recent 
convert  from  tlie  jjopuhir  party,  and  they  dis- 
trusted him.  They  were  willing  to  use  him  in 
maintaining  their  crumbling  prerogatives,  but 
wished  to  free  themselves  from  his  domination. 
These  dispositions  were  clearly  manifested 
when  Curio's  resolution  to  include  Pompeius 
with  Cx'sar  came  to  a  final  vote.  The  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  concurros,'^  in  a  vote  of  three 
hundred  and  ninety.  So  the  measure  was 
passed  requiring  Pompeius  as  well  as  Ca;sar  to 
lay  down  his  command.  Tlie  consul  Marcel- 
lus,  however,  seeing  that  this  resolution  would 
by  giving  an  equal  chance  to  the  two  rivals  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  prove  the  ruin  of 
the  Pompeians  as  well  as  of  their  leader,  re- 
fused to  publish  the  decree.  He  even  went 
further,  and  directed  Pompeius  to  call  out  the 
troops  and  defend  the  city ;  for  he  had  already 
circulated  the  false  report  that  Ca;sar  was 
marching  on  Rome.  The  latter  had  in  the 
meantime  been  deprived  of  two  of  his  legions 
by  a  fraud  of  the  Optimates.  Under  the  pre- 
tense of  sending  a  reinforcement  to  Syria, 
they  had  procured  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion requiring  Pompeius  and  Ca;sar  each  to 
surrender  a  legion  for  the  war  in  the  East. 
During  the  Gallic  insurrection  Ciesar  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  a  legion 
from  his  colleague,  so  that  both  the  required 
legions  were  now  drawn  from  Ca;.sar's  com- 
mand, and  none  at  all  from  that  of  Pompeius. 
Then,  as  soon  as  the  legions  were  brought 
down  from  the  North — for  Cjesar  cheerfully 
complied  with  the  order  of  the  Senate — they 
were  stationed  at  Capua,  and  Syria  was  left  to 
take  care  of  herself.  It  was  an  adroit  ma- 
neuver to  weaken  the  proconsul  of  Gaul. 

The  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  ^Vhen  the 
decree  of  the  Senate  was  borne  to  Csesar  he 
expres.sed  his  entire  readiness  to  resign  his 
command  if  Pompeius  would  also  comj)ly  with 
the  law  and  do  the  same.  He  sent  this,  his 
determination,  to  the  Senate,  as  an  ultimatum, 
by  the  hands  of  Curio,  who  had  fled  for  safety 

'  When  a  Roman  senator  was  called  for  his 
vote,  he  arose  and  said,  conc.urro  (I  concur),  or  non 
concurro  (I  dissent),  according  to  his  views  or  in- 
terests. 
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to  Csesar's  camp  at  Ravenua.  The  senators, 
on  the  receipt  of  this  message,  buzzed  about 
like  old  wasps  stiffened  with  age  around  their 
venerable  nest  of  privilege.  A  resolution  was 
carried  that  Ca;sar  shoukl  by  a  given  day  dis- 
band his  army  and  surrender  his  province, 
under  penalty  of  being  declared  a  public  en- 
emy. Against  this  measure  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  protested  in  vain,  and  then  fled 
from  the  city  to  join  Ctesar.  The  Senate 
thereujion  proceeded  to  arm  the  consuls  with 


was  ca.st,  gave  the  order,  and  crossed  the  Ru- 
bicon. Rome  was  once  more  in  the  throes  of 
civil  war. 

In  the  mean  time  Cicero  had   returned  to 
the  capital,  and  was  e.\erting  his  influence  for 
peace.      Hb  constitutional  timidity  and  lack^ 
of  any  well-grounded  political  faith  left  him  ^ 
all    at   sea;    but   he   was  able   to  apprehend; 
clearly  enough  that  the  only  security  for  him, ' 
lay  in  the  direction  of  reconciliation.    He  wrote 
to    both    Cresar    and     Pompeius,    beseeching 


CA»AU  (JKUSSING  THE  KUBIUO.N. 


dictatorial  powers,  and  called  on  Pompeins  to 
defend  the  city. 

Now  must  C:e.«ar  decide.  From  Ravenna 
he  looked  into  Itjily.  To  cross  the  Rubicon, 
which  hero  constituted  the  boundary  between 
his  provinc'e  and  the  jinrent  state,  was  to  break 
the  law,  already  broken  by  his  enemies.  He 
18  represented  a.s  pausing — hesitating  whether 
he  would  or  would  not  take  tlic  ste|)  which 
should  waken  the  echoes  of  war  and  revolu- 
tion in  all  the  civilized  world.  But  the  hes- 
itation was  only  niomenlnry.  He  delivered  an 
address   to  his  soldiers,  declared  that  the  die 


them  to  make  peace;  and  it  is  not  uidikely 
that  but  for  the  aristocracy  at  the  back  of  the 
latter  the  cflbrts  of  the  great  onitor  niiglit  have 
somewhat  availed.  It  is  said  that  when  Ciesar 
had  advanced  to  Ariniinuni  he  was  met  by 
secret  messengei's  from  Pompeius,  pro])osing 
an  adjustment.  To  these  Ca»ar  replied  in  a 
conciliatory  tone,  repeating  in  substance  the 
terms  which  he  had  ollered  to  the  Senate. 
But  tlie  Poinpeians  —  whatever  tlicir  leader 
might  have  been  disposed  to  do — dui-st  not  ac- 
cept a  settlement;  for  in  that  event  Caesar's 
popularity  would  burst  out  like  a  flame  through 
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all  Italy,  and  they  would  be  consumed.  So 
they  returned  an  answer  that  lie  sliuuld  in- 
stantly retire  Crom  Ariniinuni  and  disliand  his 
army.  Thereupon  the  proconsul  ininudiately 
set  out  for  Rome. 

The  Pompeiaus  now  liad  to  face  the  issue 
which  themselves  had  made.  As  Csesar  came 
on  by  rapid  stages  they  fled  from  the  city  and 
took  refuge  iu  Bruudusium.  Here  were  gath- 
ered the  remnants  of  the  nobility,  and  all  the 
prominent  adherents  of  that  cause  which  now 
depended  for  it.s  success  upon  the  generalship 
of  Pompeius.  Having  passed  by  the  capital, 
Csesar  followed  his  antagonist,  and  began  a 
siege  of  Brundusinm;  but  Pompeius,  having 
control  of  the  navy,  put  his  followers  and  sol- 
diers on  board,  and  departed  for  Greece.  Ca;sar 
now  turned  about  and  maile  his  way  to  Rome. 
Here  he  arranged  for  the  government  of  Italy, 
and  tlien  set  out  for  Spain;  for  he  had  no  fleet 
with  which  to  pursue  Pompeius,  and  the  lieu- 
tenants of  that  distinguished  personage  were 
having  every  thing  as  they  would  in  the  .Sj)an- 
ish  peninsula.  In  a  battle  fought  with  them 
at  Ilerda,  Csesar  met  with  a  serious  check,  but 
soon  recovered  himself  and  reduced  the  Pom- 
peians  to  submission.  The  expedition  of  Curio 
into  Africa,  where  that  general  was  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Bragad.v.s  was  less  fortunate  in 
its  results.  But  the  disasters  of  this  expedi- 
tion were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
contjuest  of  Sicily.  The  granaries  of  the 
island  were  thus  wrested  from  the  Pompeiaus, 
and  made  to  supply  the  armies  of  Csesar. 

The  plans  of  Pompeius  were  greatly  discon- 
certed by  the  overthrow  of  his  forces  in  Spain. 
It  had  been  his  purpose  for  that  division  of 
his  army  to  pass  by  way  of  the  Pyrenees  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  there  form  a  junction 
with  the  other  division  commanded  by  himself 
to  be  brought  over  from  Macedonia,  which 
country  he  had  designated  as  the  rendezvous 
for  all  the  drifting  fragments  of  the  aristoc- 
racy. The  union  of  his  forces  having  been 
once  effected  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  he  pur- 
posed to  invade  Italy  from  the  north,  defeat 
Csesar  wherever  he  could  find  him,  and  restore 
the  ancient  rerpme  in  Italy-  Now,  however, 
by  the  defeat  of  Afranius  and  Petreius  in 
Spain  one  of  his  arms  was  broken,  and  with 


the   other   he  must  fight  the  battle   with   his 
antagonist  iu  a  foreign  land. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  crisis  which  was  now 
at  hand,  the  advantages  were  on  the  side  of 
Pompeius.  At  his  camp  in  ISIacedonia  he  had 
nine  legions  of  infantry  and  seven  thousand 
horse.  His  supplies  were  abundant — inex- 
haustible; for  beliind  him  was  the  great  store- 
house of  the  East.  To  his  assistance  came 
Cato  with  the  residue  of  his  forces  from  Sicily, 
and  Doniitius  from  Massilia.  Around  him 
flocked  the  aristocrats  and  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Republic  was  now  peripatetic, 
and  had  moved  over  into  Macedonia.  Csesar 
held  Itidy,  but  Rome — Old  Rome- — the  Rome 
of  Africanus  and  Sulla,  was  with  Pompeius. 

In  the  mean  time  Ciesar,  busy  at  the  cap- 
ital, had  cleared  away  the  dibrk,  and  in  the 
dictatoi-ship  of  eleven  days  had  laid  anew  the 
foundations  of  the  state.  New  Rome  —  the 
Rome  that  was  to  be  —  budded  from  the 
ground.  A  few  wholesome  laws — calling  back 
exiles,  calming  the  poj)nlace,  and  restoring 
public  credit — were  enacted;  and  then,  on  the 
4th  of  January,  B.  C  48,  Csesar,  having  as- 
sembled his  war-worn  veterans — the  survivors 
of  six  legions — at  Brundusium,  made  ready  to 
embark  for  Epirus.  With  the  first  division 
of  the  army  he  crossed  the  Adriatic  in  person ; 
but  while  his  fleet  was  returning  for  the  rest, 
it  was  attacked  by  Bibulus,  who  commanded 
the  squadron  of  Pompeius,  and  thirty  vessels 
were  captured.  The  rest  of  the  armament  was 
driven  into  the  harbor  of  Brundusium,  from 
which  perilous  position,  however,  it  was  soon 
relieved  by  the  energy  of  Blarcus  Antonius. 

The  position  of  Csesar  was  now  critical  in 
the  extreme;  but  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
over  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  and  secured 
a  favorable  camp  near  Dyrrhachium.  His 
supplies,  however,  ran  .short,  and  nothing  but 
the  invincible  spirit  of  his  veterans  prevented 
either  famine  or  mutiny.  From  the  first  Csesar 
assumed  the  offensive.  He  threw  up  works 
sixteen  miles  in  length  around  the  position  of 
Pompeius.  The  latter,  however,  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  the  lines,  and  Csesar  fell 
back  into  Thes.saly.  This  movement  was  really 
indecisive,  but  the  followers  of  Pompeius  fool- 
ishly regarded  it  as  the  end  of  the  war.     The 
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profligate  nobles  who  thronged  his  camp  fell 
to  debating  the  distribution  of  offices  and 
spoils.  It  was  only  a  question  with  them  how 
long  it  would  be  before  Cajsar's  head  would  be 
displayed  on  a  pike.  When  Poni])t'iu.s  showed 
some  caution  and  hesitation,  the  consular*  and 
senators  began  to  taunt  him  with  indecision 
and  even  incompetency.  He  was  thus  driven 
to  follow  his  antagonist  and  make  the  onset. 
Csesar  had  taken  up  a  position  at  Pharsalia, 
and  here  awaited  the  approach  of  his  enemy. 

On  tiie  9th  of  August,  B.  C.  48,  the 
Porai)eian  army  offered  battle,  and  the  gage 
was  gladly  accepted.  Cresar's  forces  numbered 
twenty-two  thousand  men,  while  Pompeius  had 
forty-seven  thousand  infantry  and  seven  thou- 
sand horse;  but  the  first  wa-s  an  army  of  vet- 
erans hardened  by  every  sort  of  conflict  and 
exposure,  enthusiastically  devoted  to  their 
general,  and  ready  to  live  on  roots  and  bark 
rather  than  concede  the  victory  to  their  foes. 
A  short  but  hotly  contested  battle  ensued ; 
in  which  Pompeius  was  utterly  overthrown. 
Scarcity  an  organized  company  of  his  army 
remained.  All  were  either  killed,  captured, 
or  di.spersed.  Many  went  over  and  joined  the 
standard  of  Ctesar.  Pompeius  with  a  few 
companions  escaped  from  the  field  and  took 
ship  for  Lesbos.  Thence  he  sailed  away  for 
Egypt  and  landed  in  the  harbor  of  Pelusium. 
On  stepping  ashore  he  was  stabbed  to  death 
by  an  a.ssa.«sin,  who  had  been  sent  thither  for 
that  work  by  the  court  of  Alexandria,  who 
hoped  by  this  bloody  deed  to  win  the  favor  of 
Csesar.  But  they  little  knew  the  temper  of 
the  man  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  When 
he  arrived  at  Alexandria  and  the  gory  head 
of  his  former  colleague  was  brought  to  him  as 
a  trophy,  he  turned  away  in  horror  and  refused 
all  fellowship  with  the  murderers.  He  ordered 
the  remains  of  Pompeius  to  be  buried  with 
every  mark  of  honor,  and  refused  to  patronize 
that  style  of  revenge  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed a.s  the  method  of  Roman  victors. 

After  the  flight  and  death  of  Pompeius 
the  remnant  of  the  Optimate  party  gathered 
around  Cato  in  Illyricum;  but  their  niunbers 
were  not  formidable  nor  their  military  charac- 
ter such  as  to  create  alarm.  Ciesar,  therefore, 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  sent  a  small  force 


to  watch  the  movements  of  Cato,  and  himself 
set  out  with  his  army  for  Egypt.  In  that 
country  the  sovereign  Ptolemy  Auletes  had 
recently  died,  leaving  a  will  in  which  it  was 
directed  that  the  kingdom  should  be  divided 
between  his  daughter,  Cleopatra,  and  her 
brother  Ptolemy.  The  guardians  of  the  latter, 
however,  refused  to  recognize  Cleopatra's  right.s 
and  undertook  her  expulsion.  But  tiie  prin- 
cess appealed  to  Csesar,  as  did  also  the  party  of 
Ptolemy.  It  was  to  settle  this  civil  broil  of 
the  Egyptians  that  Csesar  now  entered  the 
country.  The  adherents  of  Ptolemy  refused 
to  accept  his  arbitrament,  and  Caesar  espoused 
the  cause  of  Cleopatra;  nor  is  the  susj)icion 
wanting  that  his  judgment  in  so  doing  was 
not  a  little  influenced  by  the  personal  charms 
of  the  Egyptian  princess.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  bronzed  warrior  of  Rome  showed  in  his 
relations  with  the  young  queen  how  little  he 
had  forgotten  the  arts  and  sentiment?  of 
his  youth.  After  a  serious  war  of  nine 
months'  duration  the  forces  of  Ptolemy  were 
dispersed  and  Cleopatra  was  restored  to  her 
rights. 

The  provincials  of  Rome  had  not  yet  learned 
the  character  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls. 
Rumors  were  circulated  from  time  to  time 
that  he  was  dead,  that  his  army  had  mutinied, 
that  he  had  been  defeated  in  battle.  Such  a 
story  was  set  afloat  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Phar- 
naces  of  Pontus,  son  of  Jlithridates,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  C;esar,  hearing  of  the 
rebellion,  passed  over  hastily  into  the  Asiatic 
province,  fell  upon  Pharuaces  at  Ziela,  and 
annihilated  his  army  at  a  blow.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  sent  to  the  Senate  that 
celebrated  dispatch  in  \\hich  he  announced  his 
victory  in  the  three  words:  Veni,  vidi,  vici. 
"I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 

The  horizon  was  now  sufliciently  cleared  to 
admit  of  Caesar's  return  to  Rome.  He  found 
aflaire  at  the  capital  in  a  state  of  great  confu- 
sion. The  Tribune  Dolabella  and  Antonius, 
to  whom  Ctesar  had  intrusted  the  defense  of 
the  city,  had  managed  matters  with  little 
skill.  ^lore  serious  by  far  than  the  disqui- 
etude occasioned  by  the  imprudence  of  his 
subordinates  was  the  mutiny  of  the  tenth  legion 
at  Capua.     This  body  of  soldiers  had  been  the 
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favorites  of  CiEsar,  but  during  his  long  absence 
had  become  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  the 
camp  and  arrogant  in  their  demands.  They 
had  first  killed  their  officers,  and  then  marched 


peared  to  have  reference  to  a  payment  of  their 
dues,  the  bestowal  of  promised  presents,  and  a 
release  from  further  duty.  Ciesar  well  knew 
that  the  best  wav  to  humiliate  an  insurrectiOD 
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on  the  capital.  Tlic  city  was  endangered  by 
the  mutineers,  and  Cx.-iiir's  coming  was  anx- 
iously awaited.  Tie  mustered  the  soIdi«^rs  in 
the  Campius  Martins,  and  reipic^ted  a  state- 
ment of  their  grieva!;ce.s.     Their  demands  ap- 


is to  grant  what  it  clamors  for.  He  accord- 
ingly made  an  address  to  his  old  legion,  being 
C4ireful  to  begin  with  "Citizens,"  instead  of 
"Soldiers."  Tiiis  was  gall  and  wormwood. 
To   be   addresseil   as  citueus   bv  their  beloved 
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coniinauder !  "I  discharge  you."  said  he. 
"  You  have  had  enough  of  fatigue  and  wounds. 
I  release  you  from  your  oaths.  As  to  your 
presents,  you  shall  be  paid  to  the  last  sesterce." 
The  old  veterans  could  stand  no  more.  They 
burst  into  tears,  and  began  to  beg  for  forgive- 
ness. With  a  certain  prudent  hesitation,  Coesar 
received  them  back  to  favor;  but  lie  took  care 
that  the  leaders  who  had  fomented  the  mutiny 
should  be  executed.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
master. 

During  the  former  stay  of  Ca»ar  at  Rome — 
after  the  escape  of  Pompeius  from  Brundu- 
sium — he  had  reorganized  the  government  as 
nearly  on  the  former  basis  as  was  practicable 
under  the  circumstances.  The  Senate,  the 
assembly,  the  tribunate,  and  all  the  political 


and  confiscation  should  begin.  Against  all 
this  Casar  stood  like  a  pillar  of  stone.  He 
would  permit  no  work  of  spite  and  revenge — 
no  spoliation  of  the  state  in  the  interest  of  hia 
friends.  Antoniu.s,  who  bid  in  the  estate  of 
Pompeius,  was  obliged  to  pay  for  it  just  aa 
though  he  had  bought  the  villa  of  a  friend. 
He  who  had  formerly,  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
restored  the  statue  of  Marius  now  restored 
those  of  Sulla  and  Pompeius,  which  had  been 
thrown  down  by  the  populace  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia.  In  every  department  and  every 
work  of  his  administration — for  he  had  now 
been  named  dictator,  with  full  powers  both  in 
peace  and  war — he  showed  the  same  spirit  and 
purpose.  His  genius  rose  above  the  narrow 
and  revengeful  spirit  of  his  times,  and  soared 
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forms  to  which  the  Romans  were  accustomed 
were  preserved  without  alteration.  As  to  the 
Senate,  however,  the  complexion  of  that  bcxly 
was  greatly  changed.  The  old  aristocratic 
element  was  nearly  extinct.  After  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  a  certain  number  of  those  who  had 
been  Optimatos  made  their  peace  with  the 
victor,  and  returned  to  their  former  place  in 
the  government.  Cicero  was  reconciled  —  a 
thing  not  difficult  with  so  pliant  a  character — 
and  hastened  back  to  his  old  haunts  at  the 
capital. 

It  thus  happened  that  on  the  return  of 
CiBsar  from  Asia  Elinor  he  found  a  govern- 
ment thoroughly  favorable  to  himself,  but  not 
very  competent  for  the  great  work  of  political 
transformation.  The  spirit  of  the  government, 
moreover,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
was  in  many  respects  antagonistic  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Csesar.  There  was  an  expectancy — 
even  a  demand — that  the  work  of  proscription 


into  a  new  atmosphere,  too  fine  and  deep  for 
the  gaze  of  his  countrvmeu. 

The  Pompeians  still  held  Africa.  With 
them  was  leagued  Juba,  king  of  Numidia. 
Scipio,  the  father-in-law  of  Pompeius,  refusing 
to  recognize  the  logic  of  events,  and  still  believ- 
ing in  the  Rome  that  was,  held  command  of 
the  African  province,  and  refused  to  be  recon- 
ciled. Cato  also  refused  to  write  Respublica 
fait,  and  held  out  with  his  old-time  obstinacy 
at  Utica.  In  the  beginning  of  B.  C.  46  Caesar 
found  it  necessary  to  go  in  person  to  Africa  to 
reduce  the  country  to  submission.  He  crossed 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  April  encountered 
the  forces  of  Scipio  at  Thapsus.  The  latter 
was  completely  overthrown.  Not  a  vestige 
was  left  of  his  array.  His  losses  were  reported 
at  fifty  thousand,  while  those  of  Cjesar  were 
less  than  a  hundred  men !  A  few  of  Scipio's 
officers,  such  as  Labienus  and  the  two  sons  of 
Pompeius,  escaped  and  took  refuge  in  Spain. 
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Utica  was  still  held  In-  C'ato.  But  this 
sturdy  aiid  honest  old  republican  saw  that  the 
cause  was  hopelessly  lost.  He  accordingly 
urged  his  triends  and  followers  to  escajie  or 
make  peace  with  the  coucjueror.  He  dismissed 
the  Utican  Senate,  and  discourajred  all  further 
efforts  at  resistance.  For  himself,  iiowcvcr,  he 
determined  to  seek  a  peace  which  could  never 
be  disturbed.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  (':esar,  in 
which  he  denounced  him  with  all  the  devoted 
folly  of  expiring  patriotism.  As  to  himself, 
he  declared  that  he  lia<l  lived  an  uncou(juered 
life,  and  had  achieved  superi(^rity  in  those 
things  in  which  he  wished  to  excel.  He  told 
Ciesar  that  the  vampiisher  was  vanquished, 
and  that  the  arbiter  of  others'  fate  ought  to 
be  a  sujjpliant  for  his  own ;  and,  moreover, 
that  he  who  was  convicted  of  ambitious  de- 
signs against  his  country  was  already  falling 
and  ready  to  perish. 

Having  prepared  this  message,  so  true  and 
so  false — for  such  a  paradox  is  the  utterance 
of  hini  who  outlives  the  virtv.e  of  his  age 
and  country — Cato  bathed,  supped,  and  re- 
tired for  the  night.  He  lay  on  his  couch  and 
read  twice  through  that  part  of  the  Phado  of 
Plato  in  which  the  author  reasons  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  He  incjuired  anxiously 
if  his  friends  who  had  gone  down  to  the  coast 
had  succeeded  in  embarking,  and  then  felt  at 
the  head  of  his  couch  for  his  sword.  It  was 
already  the  dappled-gray  of  morning,  and  the 
first  sounds  of  the  waking  day  gave  token  that 
the  great  di'ama  would  soon  begin,  but  for 
Cato  nevermore.  He  arose  from  his  place  of 
repose,  thrust  his  sword  through  his  body,  and 
sank  back  into  that  other  repose  from  which 
not  even  the  knock  of  Caesar  could  awake 
him. 

The  reduction  of  Africa  was  the  end  of  the 
struggle  which  left  Csesar  master  of  Rome. 
After  five  hundred  years  the  great  Republic 
had  paid  the  debt  which  was  in  large  measure 
due  to  her  cruelties  and  crimes.  Oligarchy  on 
the  surface,  and  slavery  in  the  bottom,  had 
made  popular  liberty  impcssible.  Yet  popular 
liberty  was  necessary  to  perpetuity.  Ciesar 
was  a  leader  of  the  people.  He  was  a  re- 
former of  the  heroic  type.  In  all  the  quali- 
ties of  greatness,  whether  of  mind  and  purpose 


or  actual  deeds,  he  was  a  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  age  he  lived  in.     He  alone, 

"  In  form  and  gesture  proudly  eminent," 

was  able  to  control  and  calm  the  turbulent 
elements  which  whirled  in  a  vortex  around  the 
axis  of  Rome.  He  wiis  necessary  to  his  times, 
as  all  men  are  necessary  to  theirs.  He  rose 
out  of  chaos,  and  reigned  because  the  chaos 
feared  him.  To  him  the  state,  sinking  into 
the  sea,  held  u])  her  hands  for  rescue.  It  is 
needless  to  speak  of  his  vanity,  his  egotism, 
his  ambition,  his  extra-constitutional  methods. 
It  was  a  time  of  fruitful  anarchy,  of  transition, 
of  growth.  Some  single  intelligence  stronger, 
clearer  than  the  rest  was  nece.<sary  to  the 
further  advance  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
easy  for  reactionists  and  croakei-s  to  point  to 
Julius  Caisar  as  the  despoiler  of  liberty.  So 
far  as  Roman  Liberty  was  concerned,  she  had 
already  peri.shed — at  least  in  character.  She 
was  no  longer  virgin,  matron,  or  widow.  She 
kept  the  bagnio  of  Old  Rome.  She  had  vis- 
itors from  Sulla  to  Spartacus.  The  purblind 
Scipios  and  Catos  .«ti!l  believed  her  jjure. 
They  gave  their  lives  in  attestation  of  her 
chastity.  Caesar  knew  her  to  be  what  she  was, 
and  proceeded  to  the  demolition  of  the  estab- 
lishment. It  was  necessary ;  just  as  the  bar- 
barians will  be  necessary  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years  to  come. 

If  in  his  battle  with  theNervii,  "  Caesar  had 
everj^  thing  to  do  at  once,"  the  same  might 
be  said  of  his  present  condition.  The  state  was 
to  be  reorganized  ;  society,  reinstituted.  The 
provinces  must  be  quieted ;  their  government, 
reformed.  Rome  must  be  lifted  to  a  new 
level;  her  people,  pacified.  New  institutions 
must  be  formulated  ;  old  prejudices,  cajoled. 
The  situation  was  such  as  to  bring  out  the 
best  qualities  of  the  Caesarian  genius.  Fortu- 
nately for  himself,  the  associated  powers  of  the 
government  were  in  a  mood  to  give  him  ample 
latitude.  In  B.  C.  46,  he  was  made  dictator 
for  ten  years,  and  in  44  the  office  was  extended 
for  life.  His  rank  of  censor,  or  Prefect  of 
Morals,  was  likewise  made  a  life  tenure.  He 
was  chosen  tribune  for  life,  and  consul  for  ten 
years.  He  already  held  the  place  of  pontifex 
raaximus,  and  to  these   accumulated  dignities 
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aixl  powers  was  now  added  the  title  of  Iiiiper- 
(itor.  Nor  was  any  social  distinction  which  it 
was  possible  to  confer  withheld.  A  ij'olden 
chair  was  provided  for  him  in  the  Senate 
House.  His  eflifry  was  carried  in  the  proees- 
sinii  cif  tiie  fjods.  The  month  Quintillis  was 
chaiiLii'd  tOfliiliiDi  in  his  honor.  He  was  called 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  a  statue  erected 
tn  hiiri  in  the  Capitol,  was  inscribed.  Kaisaki 
HKMirnKu —  '"to  Cai'sar  the  Demigod."' 

Perhaps  this  adulation  had  less  effect  on 
the  master  of  the  world  than  appeared  on  the 
surface.  At  any  rate,  he  concerned  himself 
more  with  the  substantial  honors  of  a  triumph 
than  with  the  lucui)rations  of  the  obserpiious 
Senate.  The  celebration  which  wasffiveninhis 
honor  far  surpassed  the  fjreatest  of  the  ejreat 
triumphs  previously  accorded  to  the  fjenerals  of 
Home.  The  ])affeant  of  Cwsar  embraced  the 
spoils  and  trophies  of  Gaul,  E^ypt,  Pontus,  and 
Africa.  Tlie  captives  of  the  train  presented  a 
stranire  jumble  of  races  and  eoiiditions.  An 
African  chief  walked  by  the  side  of  Vercinge- 
torix  and  British  Celts  kej)t  pace  with  the 
swarthy  sons  of  the  Syrian  desert.  The  car  of 
triumph  was  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  was 
conducted  to  the  Capitol  in  charge  of  seventy- 
two  lictors.  Then  came  the  division  of  spoils. 
Kach  soldier  received  five  thousand  denarii. 
The  jieople  received  four  hundred  sesterces 
apiece,  besides  a  libcnd  distribution  of  corn 
aiicl  oil.  In  the  ]iul)lir  places  of  tlii'  city 
twenty-two  thousand  tables  were  spread  with 
wiiaf  vian<ls  soever  the  sjioilaled  markets  of 
the  world  could  furnish,  and  tlif  citizens  were 
ir.vited  to  feast  until  they  were  full.  Then 
the  circus,  covered  for  the  first  tinii>  with  an 
innnense  awning  of  silk,  was  opened,  and  the 
li(>rril)le  combats  of  beasts  and  men  began. 

On  tins  great  occasion  it  was  noticed  that 
nothing  was  exhibited  to  remind  tlie  people  of 
tiie  battle  of  Pharsalia.  The  magnanimous 
Ca'sar  refused  to  celebrate  a  victory  over  Ro- 
mans.* Aye,  more:  he  insisted  on  an  am- 
nesty.    None  were  exempted  from  its  pmvis- 

'  ir  I'ompeiiis  hail  won  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  liu 
woiilil  have  oxliihiled  the  cloak  of  Orsar  (if  not  his 
linld  lipail )  an  an  olijci't  lit  to  olioil  the  loiiiie.st  applause. 
And  llio  Opiiiiiales  wuiilii  have  taken  care  thai  the 
applause  was  given. 


ions  except  those  officers  who  had  taken  the 
part  of  Pompeius  after  the  battle  of  Ilerda. 
Many  of  the  friends  of  the  Imperator,  who 
had  stood  hungering  for  the  confiscation  to  be- 
gin awoke  to  the  fact  that  there  was  to  be  no 
confi.scation  at  all.  Ho  they  nnn-niure(l,  not 
loud,  but  deep. 

Measures  of  reform  were  now  pressed  with 
long  and  rajiid  strides.  The  debtor  class  was 
relieved  by  judicious  legislation.  The  rights 
of  citizens  were  made  equal.  The  executive 
de]iartment  of  the  government  was  made  in- 
dependent of  the  Senate.  The  plan  of  reliev- 
ing Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthening 
the  provinces  by  establishing  colonies  in  for- 
eign parts,  was  adopted  in  earnest.  The  Ro- 
man clubs  were  either  suppressed  or  made 
obedient  to  law.  The  recipients  of  the  gratu- 
itous distribution  of  grain  were  reduced  in 
number  more  than  one-half.  Order  suddenly 
sprang  from  anarchy,  and  prosperity  from  the 
debris  of  civil  war. 

AVhile  these  great  reforms  were  progressing, 
the  energies  of  Cresar's  mind  were  directed  to 
the  decoration  and  improvement  of  the  city. 
A  new  Senate  House  was  projected.  A  theater 
was  ])lanned  on  a  scale  surpassing  any  thing 
hitherto  accomplished.  A  great  public  library 
was  designed  to  rival — perhaps  surpass — that 
of  Alexandria.  The  engineers  were  ordered 
to  consider  the  establishment  of  a  new  chan- 
nel for  the  Tiber,  by  which  the  Campus  Vati- 
canus,  now  on  the  right  bank,  should  be 
thrown  to  the  left,  aiul  made  a  substitute  for 
the  Campus  Martins.  The  latter  was  thus  to 
be  recovered  from  its  present  u.<es,  and  devoted 
to  the  ])iir])oses  of  private  and  public  building. 
The  plan  also  embraced  the  ilraining  of  the 
Pontine  marshes  and  the  establishment  for  the 
citv  of  a  seaport  more  eligible  than  that  of 
O.s'tia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  legislative  revolu- 
tion was  carried  steadily  forward.  Laws  were 
passed  for  the  abolition  of  usury;  others  for 
the  development  of  the  agricultural  interest; 
others  reviving  the  statutes  of  Liciniiis;  others 
relating  to  the  subjects  of  debt  and  bank- 
rupt<'y;  others  reforming  the  calendar  and 
codifying  the  laws  of  the  st^ite.  Of  still  larger 
aim  were  those  enactments  by  which  the  rights 
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of  citizenship  were  couferreil  on  the  Koman 
colonists  in  Africa,  (iaul,  anil  Spain.  Above 
all  these  laws  and  exueutivc  measures  rose  the 
one  great  purimse  of  Cassar,  which  was  to  unify 
and  consolidate,  not  oidy  the  j)ei)j)les  of  Italy, 
but  those  of  all  the  states  and  provinces  ruled 
by  Roman  authority,  under  one  dominion — the 
Empire  of  the  future. 

During  the  jjrogress  of  these  great  civil 
movements  at  the  capital  a  serious  rebellion 
had  been  urgauized  in  iSj)ain  by  Ciosar's  old 
lieutenant,  Labieuus,  and  Sextus  and  Cueius, 
the  two  sons  of  Pompeius.  In  the  year  B.  C. 
45  they  succeeded  in  putting  into  the  field  an 
army  so  large  and  well  equipped  that  Csesar 
was  unwilling  to  intrust  the  command  of  the 
expedition  against  them  to  any  but  himself. 
The  spring  and  summer  mouths  were  occupied 
with  an  arduous  campaign,  which  culminated 
in  the  battle  of  Mtnda.  Hardly  since  the  day 
when  he  fought  with  the  Nervii — certaiulj' 
not  since  the  day  of  Pharsalia — had  Csesar 
seen  a  field  so  hotly  and  bloodily  contested. 
Not  until  thirty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  in- 
cluding Cneius  Pompeius,  the  eldest  of  the 
brothers,  had  been  slain,  did  the  victory  declare 
against  the  insurgents.  The  rebellion  was  ex- 
tinguished at  a  blow,  and  Csesar  was  honored 
with  another  splendid  triumph  at  Kome.  He 
was  still  further  honored  by  the  Senate,  which 
body  passed  resolutions  assigning  to  him  a 
golden  chair  in  the  Senate  House,  a  triumphal 
robe  to  be  worn  at  the  games,  and  a  diadem 
decorated  with  gems. 

By  this  time,  however,  an  under -current 
of  hostility  was  created  against  him.  Every 
cause  and  occasion  of  public  and  private  grief 
conduced  to  produce  disaffection.  Jealousy, 
envy,  discontent — every  motive  which  could 
inflame  the  passions  of  those  who  saw  a  greater 
than  themselves  in  the  world — played  upon 
the  dispositions  and  purposes  of  those  who, 
having  no  policy  of  their  own,  were  willing  to 
obliterate  the  new  institutions  and  their  creator 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  hatred  and  re- 
venge. A  knowledge  of  the  foment  against 
him  reached  Caesar  himself;  but  be  refused  the 
precaution  of  a  body-guard,  preferring  expos- 
ure to  cowardice.  He  occnpied  himself  with 
the  great  business  of  state,  and  began  to  or- 


ganize an  expedition  against  Parthia.  In  the 
midst  of  these  ])reparations,  rumore  were  cir- 
culated in  the  city  that  Csesar  was  airaing  to 
be  king.  The  hated  name,  which  had  last 
!)e(Mi  liornc  l)y  Taniiiin  the  Hauirhty,  was 
trumped  uj)  and  Hung  like  a  firebrand  into 
the  multitude.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
people  were  on  one  or  two  occasions  instigated 
to  hail  i.ini  as  king ;  but  the  Imperator  merely 
replied,  "  I  am  no  king,  but  Csesar."  Pres- 
ently afterwards,  at  the  feast  of  Lui)crcalia, 
Marcus  Antonius  is  said  to  have  offered  him  a 
diadem  as  he  sat  in  the  golden  chair  decreed 
liiin  liy  the  Senate.  But  Cicsar  rejected  the 
bauble,  saying,  "I  am  not  king;  the  Romans 
have  no  king  but  Jupiter."  During  the  night 
the  statues  of  C»sar  were  crowned  with  wreaths, 
though  whether  by  friends  or  foes  did  not 
appear. 

These  circumstances  furnished  material  for 
a  conspiracy  against  Csesar's  life.  The  mal- 
contents, embracing  about  seventy  plotters  of 
high  and  low  degree,  banded  themselves  to- 
gether to  destroy  him.  The  ringleader  of  the 
conspirators  was  a  certain  Longinus  Caius 
Cassius,  who  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the 
army  of  Pompeius.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia he  had  fixllen  into  the  hands  of  Csesar, 
who  not  only  granted  him  a  pardon,  but  re- 
ceived him  into  favor,  j)romisiug  the  office  of 
prsetor  and  the  province  of  Syria.  To  this 
monstrous  ingrate  fell  the  dastardly  work  of 
developing  the  plot  for  the  destruction  of  his 
benefactor's  life.  With  him  was  joined  Mar- 
cus Junius  Brutus,  the  son-in-law  of  Cato, 
who,  though  honorable  in  his  intentions,  was 
easily  abused  with  the  belief  that  Csesar  was 
aiming  at  the  name  and  authority  of  king. 

Like  Cassius,  Brutus  had  been  a  lieutenant 
under  Pompeius  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
but  had  received  the  favor  and  pardon  of  the 
conqueror.  He,  as  well  as  his  co-conspirator, 
must  now  add  to  the  crime  of  murder  the  crime 
of  ingratitude.  It  is  said  that  Brutus  hesitated 
to  enter  into  the  conspiracy,  but  the  other 
plotters  threw  billets  into  his  window,  demand- 
ing that  he  should  awake  and  do  his  duty, 
and  put  notes  into  the  hands  of  the  statue  of 
the  elder  Brutus,  expressing  the  wish  of  the 
anonvmous  writers  that  he   could  arise   from 
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the  dead  and  save  Rome.  Marcus  Brutus  was 
thus  induced  to  give  his  naiiu'  aixl  influence 
to  the  ba.<c  and  bloody  work. 

A  meeting  of  tlie  J^onate  was  culled  for  the 
15th  (or  Ides)  of  March.  The  subject  to  be 
considered  wa.«  the  <(uestion  of  the  Parthian 
war.  It  wa.s  deteriniiicd  by  the  conspirators 
to  consummate  their  work  at  this  meeting. 
The  city  was  full  of  rumors  and  agitation. 
The  plotters  more  than  half  betraj-ed  them- 
selves by  their  looks  and  actions.  Popular 
tradition  has  preserved  the  story  of  prodigies 
and  portents  in  both  the  earth  and  the  heav- 
ens.    Battalions  of  warriors  were  seen  contend- 
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ing  in  a  cloud.  Cwsar's  horses  wept  and  would 
not  eat.  A  solitary  bird  of  evil  omen  croaked 
in  the  forum.  A  lioness  gave  birth  to  whelps 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  A  soothsayer 
came  and  warned  Cajsar  that  the  Ides  of 
March  was  a  day  of  fate,  and  Calpurnia, 
Cse.sar's  wife,  besought  him  not  to  go  forth  to 
the  Senate  House.  .  But  the  latter  could  not 
be  moved  and  went  to  his  duty  and  his  death. 
When  he  entered  the  chamber  the  senators 
were  already  seated.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken 
his  chair  the  conspirators,  with  daggers  under 
their  cloaks,  crowded  around  him  and  began 
to  petition  for  the  recall  from  banishment  of 


a  certain  Cinibcr,  brother  of  one  of  the  sen- 
ators jiicsciii.  Cicsar  refused  the  petition, 
which  was  j)rcsscd  with  additional  carne.stne.ss 
by  Brutus  and  Ca.ssius  until  the  Iniperator  in 
some  anger  rose  from  his  seat.  Thereupon  he 
was  attacked.  C'asca,  one  of  the  meanest  of 
the  crowd,  stabbed  him  in  the  neck.  Ciesar 
seized  the  arm  of  his  assailant,  exclaiming: 
"  Villain,  what  dost  thou  mean?"  For  a  brief 
miiincnt  he  defended  himself  from  the  daggers 
of  his  enemies,  but  seeing  Brutus  among  the 
number  he  cried  out,  Et  fii,  Briiti',^  then  drew 
his  mantle  over  his  face  and  fell,  pierced  with 
twenty-three  wounds,  at  the  foot  of  the  statue 
of  Pompeius. 

It  was  one  thing  to  murder  the  greatest 
man  of  the  age,  and  another  to  explain  the 
deed.  The  conspirators  had  acted  without 
much  regard  to  the  future.  They  had  cut 
do«  n  the  main  stay  of  the  state  and  had  noth- 
ing to  offer  instead.  They  had  hoped  in  a 
vague  sort  of  way  for  the  restitution  of  the 
Republic,  and  to  this  end  relied  upon  the  sen- 
atorial party  for  support.  But  most  of  the 
senatoi-s  were  Ca;sar's  friends,  and  when  they 
.saw  him  fall  they  fled  in  dismay  from  the 
Senate  House.  When  the  murderers  looked 
around  after  the  aceomj)lishmeut  of  their  in- 
famous deed,  expecting  to  be  applauded,  they 
saw  only  empty  benches.  They  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  vacuity  of  a  great  crime. 

At  the  time  of  tlie  assassinatioii  the  Roman 
army,  under  command  of  Lepidus,  was  outside 
the  city  gates  waiting  for  the  announcement 
of  the  Parthian  expedition.  The  chief  friend 
of  the  dead  Iniperator  was  Marcus  Antonius, 
and  to  him  the  conspirators — though  they  had 
recently  discussed  the  question  of  killing  him 
also — were  now  obliged  to  look  for  aid  in  the 
business  of  restoring  the  Republic.  Antonius, 
fearing  for  his  life,  had  escaped  to  his  own 
house,  but  he  soon  learned  that  the  a.ssassins 
had  stopped  with  the  murder  of  Cresar,  and 
that  he  himself  was  sought  for  by  Brutus.  He 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  what  remained 
of  the  world,  and  should  opportunity  offer  to 
make  a  terrible  settlement  with  the  murderers 
of  Cfesar.  He  accordingly  gave  in  his  adher- 
ence  to   the    scheme   of  the   restoration    and 

'"Thou,  too,  Brutus!" 
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began   to  take  coun.<el   with   those  who   had 
struck  (lowu  the  inii)i'i-S()uation  of  the  state. 

As  soon  as  it  wiis  known  that  Ciesar  was 
slain  there  were  stormy  scenes  in  the  cajjital. 

The  populace 
rolled  in  un- 
steady masses 
from  side  to  side. 
The  sea-beds  of 
Rome  were 
shaken  as  by  an 
earthquake. 
There  was  no 
uprising  in  favor 
of  the  conspira- 
tors. Here  and 
there  the  solitary 
cries  of  the  old 
aristocrats  could 
be  heard  in 
cheerless  ap- 
plause like  the 
notes  of  in- 
voiced liirds  cry- 
ing out  of  the  shadows  of  the  ])ast.  The  assas- 
sins of  Csesar  had  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Capitol ; 
but  through  the  agency  of  Cicero  a  conference 
was  presently  held  and  a  reconciliation  eflected. 


THE  yOCNO  CAItTS  OCTAVIUS. 

Rome,  Vatican. 


The  opportunity  soon  came.  Antonius  was 
appointed  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  over 
the  body  of  Ca?sar.  He  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion,  and  produced  a  marvelous  dis- 
course, in  which  genuine  praise  of  the  virtues 
of  the  great  dead  was  adroitly  interwoven  with 
ironical  concessions  to  the  virtues  of  his  mur- 
derei-s.  A  waxen  effigy  of  the  body  of  the 
illustrious  hero,  with  it.s  twenty-three  gaping 
wounds,  was  shown  to  the  people  under  the' 
glare  of  tapers.  Finally  Antonius  read  Ciesar's 
will,  in  which  many  of  the  cniiKpirators  were  re- 
memhered  tvith  legacies!  The  Imperator's  gar- 
dens beyond  the  Tiber  were  bequeathed  to  tJie 
people,  and  every  citizen  was  to  receive  three 
hundred  sesterces !  The  effect  of  this  disclo- 
sure of  Caesar's  benevolent  purposes  was  tre- 
mendous. The  inflammable  multitude  took 
fire.  The  storm  of  reaction  swept  every  thing 
before  it.  The  conspirators'  houses  were  burned 
and  themselves  driven  from  the  city.  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  glad  to  escape  with  their 
lives. 

In  the  moan  time  all  of  CiEsar's  acts  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  world  can 
murder  the  doer,  but  can  not  undo  the  deed! 
A  transformation  had  been  effected  which 
could  not  be  transfixed  with  a  dagger.     Anto- 


CAIUS  ANTONIUS. 
Marcus  Antonius,  the  Obatob,  Consul,  B.  C.  99. 


Marcus  Antonius  Cretlcus—  |  .V  V, 
rrator,  75.         >-■•" 


umitoria. 
Julia. 


Caius  Antonius,  Consul,  63. 


Antonia  Prima. 


Antonia  Secunda. 
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\  2.  Antonia. 
MARCtJS  ANTONIUS,  Triumvir,  43—  <  3.  Fulvia. 
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Caius  Antonius,  PrEetor,  44. 


I.rcius  Antonius,  Consul,  41. 


Antonia  Prima" 
Abenobarbu^.  I 


Marcus        Julius  Antonius.      Antonia  Secunda—    Antonia    Alexander.    Cleopatra.    Ptolemaeus 

Tenia.  Philadelphus. 


Antonius.  t  Claudius  Drusus. 

Lucius  Antonius. 


Cneius  Domltlus       Domitia  Lepida~Barbatus. 
Ahenobarbus.  I 


Messalina=: 


=CLAnDins  I. 


THE  FAMILY 

OF 

ANTONIUS. 


It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  more 
bloodshed  and  an  amnesty  for  all  past  offenses. 
Meanwhile  .\ntoniu.s  had  obtained  po.ssession 
of  Ciesar's  will  and  estate,  and  awaited  the  op- 
portunity which  was  to  make  all  things  even. 


nius  was  master  of  the  city.  Lepidus  com- 
manded the  army.  Young  Caius  Octavius, 
son  of  the  daughter  of  Ca;sar's  sister,  had  been 
recognized  as  his  heir;  and  the  word  heir 
might  already  have  been  rendered  "successor." 
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The  iK)licy  of  Csesar  wa-s  pursued,  and  things 
which  he  merely  coutemphvted  were  niaile  the 
basis  of  new  laws. 

It  now  ap[)oared  that  Antonius  was  to  be 
master  of  Itome  in  Ciesar's  stead.  That  great 
mouth  by  the  name  of  Cicero  had  occasion  to 
declare  tiiat  though  the  tyrant  wa.?  dead,  the 
tyranny  still  lived.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that 
Antonius,  who  had  now  by  the  marriage  of  hb 
daughter  to  Lepidus,  secured  that  general's  cor- 
dial support,  might  have  retained  his  ascend- 
ency in  the  state.  To  his  complete  success,  how- 
ever, one  serious  obstacle  opposed  itself,  and  that 
obstacle  was  Octavius.  This  young  man,  him- 
self of  large  ambitions  and  abilities,  was  in 
Apollouia  at  the  time  of  his  great  uncle's  as- 
sassination. As  soon  as  he  heard  the  news  he 
hastened  to  Rome,  assumed  his  adoptive  name 
of  Caius  Julius  C.ksar  Octaviaxus,  and  laid 
claim  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  his  inheri- 
tance. He  was  received  with  much  favor  by 
the  people.  Even  the  Senate  was  cordial ;  for 
it  was  hoped  in  that  body  that  Octavianus 
could  be  played  off  against  Antonius,  and  an 
opportunity  be  thus  obtained  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Republic.  The  aristocracy  at  thb 
time  was  led  by  Cicero,  who  for  policy's  sake 
induced  the  senators  to  support  the  young 
whelp  of  Csesarism  until  what  time  they  might 
the  more  conveniently  dispose  of  him  and  his 
cause.  So,  while  Marcus  Antonius  was  absent 
on  an  expedition  against  the  insurgent  Decius 
Brutus,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Cicero  procured  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  declaring  him  a  public 
enemy.  Octavianus  was  authorized  to  go  to 
the  relief  of  Brutus,  who  was  besieged  in  ilu- 
tina  by  Antonius.  The  latter  was  twice  de- 
feated ;  Brutus  was  relieved ;  Antonius  joined 
Lepidus  beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  young 
Csesar  was  left  master  of  Italy.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  this  leadership  been  attained 
than  the  senatorial  party,  having  used  Octavi- 
anus till  they  thought  his  services  no  longer 
needed,  and  disliking  him  as  heartily  as  they 
did  Antonius,  transferred  the  command  to 
Brutus.  This  act  precipitated  a  crisis.  Octa- 
vianus returned  to  Rome.  His  soldiers  entered 
the  Senate  Hou.se  and  denianiled  the  consul- 
ship for  their  master.  The  aristocrats  had  to 
succumb,  niul  Caesar  was  made  consul. 


Negotiations  were  nOw  opened  with  Anto- 
nius and  Lepidus.  An  interview  was  held  and 
a  reconciliation  effected.  The  three  leaders 
agreed  to  a  joint  government  of  Rome.  Thus 
was  formed  the  Second  Triumvirate.  The 
settlement  was  to  continue  for  five  years.  It 
was  stipulated  that  the  new  Caisar  and  Lepidus 
should  proceed  at  once  against  Marcus  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  under  whose  banners  had  gath- 
ered or  were  gathering  the  fragments  of  the 
aristocratic  opposition.  Nor  were  the  trium- 
virs slow  to  eliminate  from  the  capital  and  the 
neighboring  states  the  residue  of  the  faction 
which  upheld   the  counter-revolution.     Chief 


MARCUS  ANTONIUa. 


among  this  party  was  Cicero.  The  great  ora- 
tor had  endeavored  to  please  every  body,  and 
had  pleased  none.  The  lawyer  had  been  up- 
permost in  him  so  long  that  his  eyes  had  been 
transferred  to  his  back,  and  he  could  only 
gaze  down  the  pathway  of  the  past  and  sigh 
for  a  precedent.  He  advanced  blindly  against 
the  naked  sword  of  his  fate.  For  the  trium- 
virs made  up  a  jjroscription  list,  and  Antonius 
pricked  the  name  of  Cicero.  The  orator  en- 
deavored to  escajie,  and  would  have  succeeded 
had  not  a  certain  sentimental  indecision  pre- 
vailed over  common  sense  to  bring  him  back 
to   his  villa    at    Formi;e.      His  friends  endeav- 
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orcd  to  dissuiulc  hiiu,  but  lie  rti>lit.il  that  lu> 
j)referre<l  death  to  exile  from  that  country  uMcli 
he  had  go  often  .viml !  The  e},'otisni  of  the  great 
but  weak  old  iiiau  hauntetl  him  to  death. 
When  his  pursuere  were  close  at  liaml,  his  ser- 
vants endeavored  to  bear  him   away,  but   he 


iiiaile  their  stand  iji  Maeedoiiia.  Here  for  the 
last  time  the  Republic  lifted  its  sword  against 
the  Empire — the  Past  again.st  the  Present. 
Antouius  went  first  with  an  army  into  Epirus, 
and  was  there  joined  by  Octavianus  with  an- 
other.    The  combined  forces  proceeded  across 


MURDKR  OF  CICERO. 


was  overtaken  and  killed  in  his  litter.  His 
head  was  cut  off  and  presented  to  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  Autonius,  and  liy  her  orders  the  pro- 
truding tongue  was  nailed  with  a  bodkin  to  a 
post  in  the  Forum.  "  Now,"  said  she,  "  wag 
no  more !" 

These  events  occupied  the  year  B.  C.  4.3, 
In   the   mean   time  Brutus  and   Cassius  had 


Greece,  where  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  had 
thus  far  appeared  more  concerned  about  spoils 
than  for  the  overthrow  of  Ca;.sarism.  The  two 
forces  met  at  Philippi,  which  j)lace  had  already 
been  pointed  out  to  the  superstitious  mind  of 
Brutus  by  the  specter  of  the  murdered  Julius  as 
the  spot  where  they  should  meet  again.  Here 
two  battles  were  fought,  in  the  first  of  which 
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Cassius,  being  defeated  by  Antouius,  commit- 
ted suicide.  The  other  division,  however,  led 
by  Brutus,  gained  the  advantage  over  Oetavi- 
auus,  but  in  no  part  of  the  field  was  the  result 
decisive.  After  twenty  days  of  preparation 
another  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  army  of 
Brutus  was  totally  routed.  The  prmcipal  ad- 
herents of  the  old  cause  were  either  killed  or 
captured.  A  few  escaped  to  the  ships,  and 
fled  to  Sextus  Pompeius,  in  Sicily.  Brutus 
made  amends  for  the  murder  of  Csesar  by  fall- 


eclipsed  by  personal  vices.  His  ambition  evap- 
orated like  morning  dew  in  the  fire  of  a  pas- 
sion which  w;xs  kindled  during  his  stay  in 
Cilicia.  Cleopatra,  the  youthful  and  voluptu- 
ous queen  of  Egypt — the  same  who  had  trie<l 
her  ruinous  charms  not  wholly  without  avail 
on  the  great  Julius— visited  the  more  suscep- 
tible Antonius,  who  from  the  time  he  first  saw 
her  in  her  galley  ascending  the  Cydnus  be- 
came her  slave.  Nothing  ever  availed  to 
break  for  more  than  a  brief  period  the  spell 


Dnuvn  by 

ing  on  his  own  sword.  He  left  his  transfi.xed 
body  to  the  gaze  of  the  conqueror,  and  to 
posterity  a  reputation  far  better  than  his  deeds. 
After  the  battle  of  Phiiippi  a  new  assign- 
ment of  provinces  wiw  made,  by  the  terms  of 
which  Antonius  was  to  receive  Transidpine 
(laul  an<l  Illyricum;  while  Spain  and  Nn- 
■nidia  were  given  to  Octavianus.  Antonius, 
however,  preferred  to  remain  in  the  Eiu-t  and 
extort  from  its  opulent  cities  the  means  of 
gratmcation  for  himself  and  liis  friends.  At 
this  point  his  really  great  abilities  began  to  be 


11.  Vogel. 

whiclj  the  enchantress  flung  around  him.  He 
followed  her  to  Alexandria,  and  drowned  him- 
self in  African  dissipations. 

In  Italy,  Octavianus  was  for  a  while  severely 
beaten  by  adverse  winds.  The  soldiers  had  to 
be  supplied  with  the  lauds  which  had  been 
promised  as  their  reward  for  services  in  over- 
tbrowing  the  last  forces  of  the  old  Republic. 
These  lauds  had  to  be  procured  by  the  spolia- 
tion of  estates,  and  even  by  the  depopulation 
of  towns.  Those  who  were  dispossessed  be- 
came the  breeders  of  discontent.     Fulvia,  the 
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wife  of  Autonius,  hearing  of  his  pro- 
ceedintrs  in  the  Eiist,  stirred  up  strife 
in  tlie  hope  of  recalling  hira  to  It- 
aly. His  brother  was  in  the  mean 
time  eoii])e(l  up  in  Perusiii,  on  the 
Up|U'r  Tiller,  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render liy  Agrijipa,  the  general  of 
Oetavianus.  These  doings  at  last 
aroused  Autonius,  who  embarked 
with  a  part  of  his  forces  and  sailed 
for  the  capital. 

On  his  way  thither  he  entered 
into  a  league  with  Sextus  Porapeius 
to  make  war  on  the  Csesar ;  but  the 
Koman  soldiers  refused  to  fight  their 
brethren  with  whom  they  had  so  re- 
cently encamped  as  friends  in  Mace- 
donia, and  the  triumvirs  were  obliged 
to  make  a  treaty.  A  conference  was 
held  at  Brundusium,  and  the  rivals 
were  once  more  pacified.  The  world 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  East 
and  the  West.  Antonius  took  the 
former,  and  Oetavianus  the  latter; 
and  to  make  the  settlement  final, 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  the  Ciesar,  was 
married  to  Antonius.  He  and  Oe- 
tavianus then  went  to  Rome,  and 
the  pacification  was  properly  cele- 
brated with  games  and  festivals. 

There  still  remained  to  be  pla- 
cated Sextus  Pompeius.  Holding 
possession  of  SicUy  and  command- 
ing the  fleet,  he  was  master  at  least 
of  the  stomach  of  Rome.  When  the 
stomach  began  to  gnaw,  then  the 
mouth  of  Rome  began  to  clamor. 
The  triumvirs  were  obliged  to  open 
their  triangular  compact,  and  take 
in  Sextus.  To  him  was  assigned  the 
government  of  Sicily  and  Achaia, 
on  condition  that  the  Roman  corn- 
market  should  be  at  once  supplied. 

The  treaty  was  no  sooner  made 
than  broken.  Sextus  did  not  re- 
ceive his  provinces,  and  Rome  did 
not  receive  her  com.  Antonius 
came  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  en- 
force compliance,  but  Oetavianus 
would   not  cooperate,  and  anothi^r 
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settlement  was  undertaken  at  Tarentum.  Sex- 
tus  was  now  left  out,  and  his  suJ)])l•e^'sion  was 
intrusted  to  Cjesar.  In  the  following  year, 
B.  C.  37,  Octavianus,  having  equipped  a  pow- 
erful sciuadron,  met  the  fleet  of  Sextus  near 
Naulochus,  and  gained  a  victory  so  complete 
as  to  transfer  to  liiniself  the  undisputed  domin- 
ion of  the  Jlcditcrraneau.  Sextus  escaped 
from  the  island,  and  sought  to  obtain  the  favor 
of  Antonius  in  the  East,  but  was  seized  by  one 
of  that  general's  lieutenants  and  put  to  death. 

In  a  short  time  after  these  events  a  new 
and  serious  complication  arose,  which  for  the 
time  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  tri- 
umvirate. Lepidus  came  over  from  Africa 
to  aid  Agrippa,  the  general  of  Octavianus, 
in  the  reduction  of  Me.s.sana,  held  by  the 
Pompeians.  As  soon  as  the  city  was  taken, 
the  soldiere  of  the  old  cause  saluted  Lepi- 
dus as  Impcrator.  Nor  was  the  triumvir 
insensible  to  the  dangerous  compliment. 
His  forces,  united  with  the  Pompeians, 
amounted  to  no  fewer  than  twenty  legions, 
and  witli  these,  if  their  loyalty  remained 
unshaken,  he  might  well  hope  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  any  force  which  could  be  inune<li- 
ately  brought  against  him.  The  crisis  was 
truly  ])crilous,  and  it  was  put  aside  by  a 
mctluid  truly  C;esarian.  Octavianus  went 
unarmed  into  the  cam[>,  and  won  over  the 
army  of  Lepidus  by  a  wave  of  tlie  hantl. 
The  treacherous  triumvir  was  deposed  and 
shut  up  in  the  island  of  C'irceii,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death. 

Thus  was  the  world  divided  between 
tile  rivals,  Octavianus  and  Antonius.  The 
former  from  his  central  position  at  the  capital  of 
the  Empire  was  now  welc(jnied  by  all  ela.sses  as 
the  head  of  that  government  which  had  been 
established  by  the  logic  of  events.  He  planted 
himself,  as  far  as  it  wius  practical,  within  the 
forms  of  the  Roman  constitution.  Large  con- 
cessions were  made  in  extending  the  rights  of 
citizenship  anil  securing  that  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  for  which  the  great 
Julius  had  so  earnestly  contended.  He  wisely 
endeavored  to  turn  men's  minds  to  the  pur- 
suits of  peace.  To  this  end  he  made  ALecenas 
his  principal  coun.selor,  and  joined  with  him  in 
the  encouragement  of  literature  and  art. 


With  the  deposition  of  Lepidus,  in  B.  C. 
36,  the  triumvirate  ended,  though  the  partner- 
ship between  Ajitonius  and  Octavianus  still  re- 
mained in  force.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Tarentum,  the  former  leader  received 
from  tlie  latter  a  division  of  twenty  thousand 
soldiers,  to  aid  in  the  war  against  Parthia. 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  years,  Antonius 
finally  departed  for  the  East.  An  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men  was  a.ssembled  on  the 
Euphrates.  He  crossed  Mesopotamia,  and 
pressed  his  way  into  the  Parthian  kingdom  as 
far  as  Prasapa.     But  here  he  w;u<  compelled. 


1  I.Kul'ATUA. 


to  pau.se.  The  Parthians,  hovering  on  the 
wings  and  rear  of  the  army,  cut  olf  his  suj)- 
plies,  and,  when  he  began  to  retreat,  inflicted 
severe  los.-ies  on  the  legions.  In  the  next  cam- 
paign, which  was  directed  against  Armenia, 
he  was  more  successful,  and  he  returned  to 
Alexandria  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  Orient. 
Odavia  had  been  left  at  Home,  and  Antonius 
was  again  ensnared  in  the  net  of  Cleopatra. 
The  former  excesses  and  dissipations  of  the 
illustrious  pair  were  totally  edip.sed  by  the 
profligate  abandonment  to  which  they  now 
surrendered  them.selves.  To  her  personal  charms 
tlie  Egyptian  queen  added   the   highest   iutei- 
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lectual  attainments  of  the  age.  She  was  versed 
in  hiuguages;  a  proficient  in  music,  art,  and 
literature.  Her  reckles-sness  was  equaled  by 
her  anihition.  Thnnitrh  all  the  wa.steful  ex- 
travagance and  di.-ssi|)ations  in  which   .siie   in- 


mastered  by  one,  not  two.  Or  failing  in  this 
scheme  of  dominion,  her  next  purpose  was  to 
detach  Antonius  from  the  very  recollection  of 
Rome,  and  to  fix  him  and  his  court  perma- 
nently at  Alexandria.     Thus  at  any  rate  would 


ANTOXIUS  AND  ri.EOPATRA  AS  OSIRIS  AND  ISIS. 
Drawn  by  B.  Mocrliiigs. 


dulged  with  Antonius  there  ran  a  thread  of 
policy  which  united  all  her  subordinate  designs 
in  a  single  great  purpose,  that  of  becoming 
queen  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  way  of 
this  ambition  stood  the  figure  of  Octavianus. 
She  clearly  perceived  that  the  world  must  be 


be  established   an  oriental   monarchy  having 
herself  for  its  queen. 

AVhile  the  empire  of  passion  thus  flourished 
for  a  season  in  the  East,  the  empire  of  reason 
was  instituted  in  the  West.  The  influence  of 
Octavianus  was  constantly  extended,  and  the 
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Cteearian  regime  was  already  accepted  as  a 
fact  accomplislieil.  Octavianus  was  careful  to 
popularize  his  goveruinent  by  fostering  meth- 
otls  autl  practices  to  which  the  people  were 
attached.  In  Italy  his  policy  of  peace  secured 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  his  successful 
foreign  wars  with  Dahnatia  and  Pannonia 
added  luster  to  his  reputation  as  a  warrior. 
By  the  aid  of  his  friend  and  counselor, 
Agrippa,  now  a;dile  of  the  city,  Rome  was 
beautified  and  adorned  with  magnificent  pub- 
lic works.  Statues  and  fountains  were  seen 
on  every  hand,  and  beautiful  buildings  in  the 
Corinthian  and  composite  styles  of  architecture 
were  erected  in  number  and  proportions  hith- 
erto unequaled.  Nor  did  Octavianus  forget 
that  "Bread  and  the  Circus"  was  still  the  motto 
of  the  great  mass  of  Romans.  He  therefore 
made  large  distributions  of  grain,  patronized 
the  games  and  combats,  and  improved  the 
theaters. 

As  was  natural  under  the  circumstances, 
the  two  leaders  of  the  Roman  world  became 
first  estranged  and  then  hostile.  Not  without 
good  reason  did  Octavianus  charge  his  brother- 
in-law  with  squandering  the  revenues  of  the 
East  in  the  vain  attempt  to  satisfj'  the  passions 
and  caprices  of  the  Egyptian  queen.  When 
the  consular  elections  for  B.  C.  32  were  held 
the  officers  chosen  were  the  friends  of  Anto- 
nius.  They  openly  opposed  the  policy  of  the 
Csesar,  and  the  latter  was  obliged  to  go  into 
the  Senate  House  with  a  body-guard,  and 
reply  to  the  charges  of  his  enemies.  He  soon 
managed,  however,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
will  of  Antouius,  which  had  been  deposited 
with  the  vestal  virgins,  and  in  which  the  pur- 
poses of  the  testator  were  fully  developed. 
The  distinguished  profligate  had  sure  enough 
bequeathed  his  provinces  and  treasures  to  the 
children  of  Cleopatra.  One  of  this  spurious 
brood,  named  Ca^sariou,  was  declared  to  be  the 
heir  and  successor  of  Julius  Csesar.  Finally 
Antonius  had  provided  for  the  burial  of  his 
own  body  with  that  of  Cleopatra  in  Alexan- 
dria. The  contents  of  the  document  were  di- 
vulged by  Octavianus,  and  the  public  mind 
was  so  incensed  towards  Antonius  that  the 
Senate  declared  war,  not  indeed  against  him, 
but   against  the  enchantress,  who  had  woven 


around  him  the  web  of  her  African  ambition 
and  passions. 

Antonius  accepted  the  gage  thus  thrown  at 
his  feet.  He  divorced  Octavia,  and  thus  broke 
the  last  tie  binding  him  to  Rome.  By  the 
terms  of  the  existing  compact  between  the  two 
leaders  their  partnership  was  to  last  until  the 
close  of  B.  C.  32.  Already  before  this  date 
the  rivals  were  busily  engaged  in  preparations 
for  the  coming  conflict.  Antonius  had  his 
Lead-<iuarters  first  at  Athens  and  theu  in  Epi- 
rus,  an<l  there  he  mustered  his  army.  Octa- 
vianus crossed  over  with  his  forces  from  Brun- 
dusium  and  lauded  at  the  Acroceraunian 
promontory.  Thence  he  directed  his  march  to 
the  Ambracian  Gulf,  where  he  encamped  op- 
posite Actium. 

The  limited  supplies  of  his  army,  as  well 
as  the  disaffection  of  bis  soldiers,  compelled 
Antonius  to  risk  a  general  battle.  His  own 
preference  was  to  decide  the  conflict  in  an 
engagement  by  land,  but  Cleopatra  induced 
him  to  accept  a  battle  with  the  enemj^'s  fleet. 
The  two  squadrons  were  accordingly  drawn  up 
off"  Actium.  Here,  again,  the  mastery  of  the 
world  was  staked  upon  the  conflict.  The  en- 
gagement took  place  on  the  2d  of  September, 
B.  C.  31,  and  was  long  and  obstinate.  Late 
in  the  day,  while  the  issue  was  still  undecided, 
Cleopatra,  who  with  her  sixty  galleys  was  in 
the  rear  of  the  line  of  Antonius,  believing, 
perhaps,  that  victorj'  was  inclining  to  the  side 
of  Octavianus,  caught  a  favoring  breeze  and 
fled  from  the  scene.  Antonius,  thereupon, 
choosing  the  society  of  a  woman  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  world,  flung  himself  into  a  swift- 
sailing  galley  and  followed  in  the  wake  of  her 
flight.  For  a  while  the  conflict  was  continued 
by  his  lieutenants,  but  they  were  presently 
borne  down  by  the  vessels  of  Agrippa  and 
driven  from  the  sea.  The  victory  was  decisive 
and  final.  The  laud  forces  of  Antonius  made 
a  voluntary  surrender  and  were  incorporated 
with  the  army  of  the  conqueror. 

Octavianus  made  haste  to  settle  the  afiairs 
of  Greece,  long  groaning  under  the  exactions 
of  Antonius,  and  then  pursued  that  illustrious 
fugitive  to  Eg)'pt.  There  he  and  Cleopatra 
had  resumed  their  old  life  of  luxury  and  aban 
donment.     They  feasted  and  reveled  to  satiety 
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and  spent  the  resichu'  of  tht'ir  time  in  exper- 
inientintr  with  poisons  iiud  veuoraous  insects  to 
see  if  nature  liati  provided  any  creature  able 
to  artbrd  a  ]>leasural)le  exit  from  life.  For 
the  distinjruished  voluptuaries  knew  full  well 
that  for  them  the  do<jr  would  soon  swing  out- 
ward which  opens  into  the  shadows. 

As  soon  as  Octavianus  arrived  in  Egypt, 
Antonius  and  Cleopatra  sought  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  him  and  perchance  obtain  another 
lease  of  power.  But  the  victor  would  have 
no  more  trifling.  Pelusium  was  taken  and 
Alexandria  besieged.  In  the  defense  of  the 
city,  Antonius  rose  suddenly  to  the  full  stature 
of  a  soldier.  StripjKMl  of  re.«ources  and  left 
almost  to  the  nakedness  of  personal  valor,  he 
defended  himself  like  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Troy.  While  the  siege  was  progressing  Cleo- 
patra, beaten  by  conflicting  emotions  and  in- 
terests, sent  word  to  Antonius  that  she  had 
committed  suicide.  He  thereupon  stabbed 
himself  with  his  sword,  but  before  expiring  I 
was  carried  into  Cleopatra's  presence.  The 
soldiers  of  Octavianus  soon  broke  into  the 
mau.soleum,  and  Cleopatra  was  taken.  .She 
exhausted  all  her  arts  on  Octavianus,  but 
neither  her  grief  nor  her  beauty  availed  her 
any  thing  with  the  unimpressionable  Cie.«ar. 
He  prepared  to  convey  her  to  Rome  to  grace 
his  triumph,  but  .she  was  presently  found  lying 
among  her  attendants,  dead — -such  was  the 
common  belief — from  the  sting  of  an  asp,  which 
had  been  sent  to  her  in  a  basket  of  figs. 

After  spending  a  short  time  in  settling  the 
affairs  of  Egypt,'  now  organized  as  a  Roman 
j)rovince  and  committed  to  the  governorship  of 
Cornelius  Gallus,  Octavianus,  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  B.  C.  29,  returned  to  Rome,  and  cele- 
brated a  threefold  triumph  for  his  victory  at 
Actium  and  his  conquests  in  Dalmatia  and 
Egypt.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  closed  to 
in<iicate  the  cessation  of  war,  and  Octavianus, 
with  the  titles  of  Imperator  and  Augustus,  was 
recognized  as  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world. 

The  transformation  of  the  Republic  into  the 
Empire  was  one  of  the  great  crises  in  human 

'  It  was  during  his  stay  at  Alexandria  that  Octa- 
vianus visited  tlie  grave  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
(see  p.  241)  and  stood  for  a  brief  spell  in  silence 
over  the  sarcophagus  of  that  illustrious  conqueror. 


history.  The  change,  though  gradual  and  con- 
servative in  many  respects,  was  none  the  less 
sufticiently  striking  in  its  causes,  its  character, 
and  its  results.  The  shadow  of  the  great  event 
had  been  forecast  upon  the  screen.  Doubtless 
the  first  minds  of  the  epoch  perceived  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  the  trend  of  current  history, 
and  were  able  in  some  measure  to  appreciate 
that  condjination  of  forces  which  thrust  up 
from  the  decaying  stump  of  the  Iin])erial  Re- 
public the  green  and  far-branching  tree  of  the 
Republican  Empire. 

It  could  but  prove  of  the  greatest  interest 
'  to  analyze  with  care  the  historical  condition  of 
Rome  in  the  time  of  the  transformation — to 
look  with  the  calm  eye  of  philosophy  upon  the 
situation,  out  of  which  sprang  of  necessity  the 
Ca;sarian  .system.  The  limits  of  the  present 
work  forbid  the  consideration  in  cxtenm  of 
such  subjects  as  the  occult  causes,  the  relations, 
and  tendencies  of  historical  events.  Only  at 
intervals  is  it  permitted  in  these  pages  to  turn 
from  the  body  to  the  soul  of  history — to  con- 
sider the  spirit  and  essence  of  that  great  fact 
which  embraces  all  others,  and  of  which  all 
others  are  but  the  parts.  If,  then,  we  pause  to 
reflect  upon  the  true  nature  of  those  tremendous 
impulses  which  transformed  the  Rome  of  Cato 
into  the  Rome  of  Octavianus,  we  shall  find 
the  major  causes  to  be  about  as  follows: 

1.  The  Republic  gave  place  to  the  Empire 
on  account  of  the  vast  territorial  limits  to  which 
the  dominions  of  Rome  had  expanded.  The 
difficulty  of  human  government  is  alwa3'S  to 
some  degree  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
area  over  which  it  is  established.  Within  nar- 
row limits  the  governing  power  is  able  to  see 
to  the  horizon.  If  in  any  part  the  spirit  of 
turbulence  is  manifested,  it  can  be  easily  and 
promptly  suppressed.  Rome  began  with  a  mu- 
nicipality on  the  Tiber.  She  spread  first  to  the 
boundaries  of  Latiuni;  then  to  the  limits  of 
Italy ;  then  to  the  countries  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  then  to  the  rim  of  the  world.  With 
each  expansion  of  her  territory  the  difficulty 
of  controlling  the  diverse  populations  around 
which  she  had  drawn  her  cords  was  increased  ; 
and  no  improvement  in  administration  could 
keep  pace  with  the  multiplying  embarrassments 
attending  her  authority.     All  the  more  were 
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her  political  troubles  iucreased  on  account  of 
her  republican  form.  The  wills  of  the  many 
were  at  cress  purpoires  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Forum.  Faction  paralyzed  the  arm  of  the  Re- 
public, and  it  became  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  distracted  counsels  of  aristocratic 
Rome  must  yield  to  the  Imperial  will  of  one, 
in  order  that  the  great  state  created  by  the 
valor  of  Rttnian  arms  and  maintained  by  the 
vigor  of  Roman  law  might  be  saved  from  uni- 
versal insurrection  and  imminent  dismember- 
ment. Cfesar  answered  to  the  great  emergency. 
2.  In  the  second  place  the  Empire  rose  over 
the  Republic  because  of  the  decay  of  those  pecul- 
iar virtues  l\v  which  only  a  poimlar  form  of 
government  can  be  upheld.  Old  Rome  was 
pervaded  with  patriotism.  The  contention  of 
faction  was  counterbalanced  by  the  love  of 
country.  The  Roman  character  was,  at  the 
first,  one  of  great  simplicit)'.  The  man  of 
Rome  was  frugal,  brave,  temperate,  virtuous — 
according  to  the  standard  of  his  age.  His 
neighbor  was  like  himself.  The  people  of  the 
city  cooperated  in  the  work  of  government. 
The  senators  were  content  to  be  equals.  The 
gross  vices  of  ambition  and  the  grosser  lusts 
of  power  had  not  yet  germinated  in  the  Early 
Republic.  It  remained  for  war  and  conquest, 
the  inflamed  passions  of  haughty  consuls,  the 
envy  and  distraction  and  burning  jealousies  of 
the  day  of  triumph  to  kindle  in  the  Roman 
breast  those  fierce  and  relentless  enmities  in 
the  flame  of  which  patriotism  is  consumed  and 
virtue  melts  like  wax. 

3.  The  Roman  Republic  gave  place  to  the 
Imperial  rule  because  of  essentinl  vires  in  the 
old  constitution.     The  Rt'i)ublic,  so  called,  was 


not  a  republic  in  liict.  It  was  an  aristocracy : 
at  first,  an  aristocracy  of  intellect  and  birth ; 
but  afterward,  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and 
luxury  and  pride.  The  theory  that  govern- 
ment of  right  proceeds  from  the  people — that 
it  is  of  the  people  and  for  them — never  pre- 
vailed in  the  Imperial  City.  The  Roman  lie- 
public,  great  and  glorious  as  it  was,  was  a 
mockery.  The  state  existed  for  it.-^elf,  and  not 
for  its  subjects.  In  such  a  condition  one  of 
two  things  must  ultimately  ensue:  anarchy  or 
Imperialism.  In  the  case  of  Rome  the  Cte- 
sarian  system  answered  to  the  call  of  this 
necessity. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  pfc«onnZ  agencies  which  controlled 
the  closing  decades  of  the  Old  Era  contributed 
not  a  little  to  repiace  the  Republic  with  the 
Empire.  The  afiairs  of  the  world  are  in 
part — albeit  not  largely — controlled  by  meti. 
Such  leaders  as  they  who  eoniposcd  the  two 
Triumvirates  have  sufticient  influence  in  their 
own  age  to  shape  somewhat  the  general  des- 
tinies of  mankind.  Such  leaders  were  the 
Catos,  the  Scipios,  Crassus,  Lei)idus,  Pom- 
peius,  Antonius,  and  especially  Julius  Csesar. 
The  strife  of  Pompey  the  Great  and  his  greater 
rival — the  one  the  representative  of  the  totter- 
ing Past  and  the  other  of  the  titanic  Future — 
was  precisely  the  kind  of  a  strife  required  for 
the  furnace  heat  of  a  great  revolution.  The 
existence  of  such  a  man  as  Julius — so  daring, 
so  creative,  so  great — was  of  itself  a  strong 
suggestion  of  the  substitution  of  the  progres- 
sive and  audacious  One  for  the  paralyzed  and 
retrogressive  Many.  The  JIan  came  to  the  aid 
of  Destiny. 


Part  III— The  Empire. 
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HE  establishment  of  tlie 
Roman  Empire  is  gener- 
ally dated  from  the  battle 
of  Actium,  B.  C.  31. 
This  event,  however,  as 
well  as  the  peaceable  rec- 
ognition of  his  authority 
after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  was  but  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  series  of  historical  movements,  which, 
80  far  as  personal  agency  was  concerned,  had 
their  origin  with  Julius  Cajsar.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Augustus  was  the  inheritor  of  a  vast 
estate  wiiose  limits  had  been  circumscribed  by 
the  sword  of  ids  great-uncle,  and  Avhose  fields 
had  been  sown  and  orchards  planted  amid  the 
tumults  and  agitations  of  the  civil  wars.  It 
now  remains  to  trace  out  briefly  the  history  of 
that  colossal  power  which,  under  the  name  of 
tiie  K.Mi'iKi;,  was  destined  to  survive  in  the 
West  for  five  hundred  and  in  the  East  for 
fifteen  hundred  j'cars.  Tlie  picture  will  be 
crowded  with  more  s|)lendi(l  but  less  heroic 
events  than  those  which  make  u])  the  history 
of  the  Republic. 

The  great  fact  in  the  new  ])()wer  thus  es- 
tahiisiied  \va.s  centralization.  The  civil  and 
tnilitary  authority  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  C'iesar.  The  Empire  promised  peace. 
With    the  coming  of  trancpiillity,  the  people 

l>ecame  content  with   the  change.     Even  the 
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senators  learned  that  their  remaining  right* 
and  prerogatives  were  more  secure  when  pro- 
tected by  the  imperial  sword  than  when  ex- 
posed to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Republic. 

Augustus  was  prudent  and  politic.  He  de- 
clined the  dictatorship,  and  sought  to  preserve 
the  forms  and  even  the  name  of  the  Republic. 
The  shadow  of  liberty  was  exhibited  to  the 
people,  and  they  accepted  it  for  the  sub- 
stance. 

In  his  administration  Octavianus  followed 
as  far  as  ])racticable  the  outlines  of  the  old 
constitution.  Repul)lican  m<'tli()(ls  and  prec- 
edents were  set  forth  and  hnnored  in  the  ob- 
servance. Contrary  to  the  course  pursued  by 
Julius  Caesar,  Octavianus  rather  fostered  and 
upheld  the  Senate  as  one  of  the  means  of  gov- 
erning; and  this  body,  in  turn,  conferred  upon 
him  what  powers  and  dignity  soever  seemed 
necessary  to  the  head  of  the  state.  A  revised 
list  of  senatoi-s  was  made  out;  unwortliy  ma- 
terial was  eliminated,  and  new  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacancies.  Nor  could  it  be 
truthfully  said,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  that 
the  character  of  the  Roman  Senate  was  iu 
dignity  and  ability  below  the  standard  which 
should  measure  the  chief  advisory  body  of  an 
empire  so  vast  and  i)owei-ful.  On  tiie  Kalends, 
the  Nones,  and  the  Ides  of  each  month  regu- 
lar meetings  of  the  Senate  were  held,  and  the 
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measures  thereat  debated  which  were  of  high- 
est iniportiince  to  the  progress  of  the  state. 

In  B.  C.  29  OcUiviauus  was  again  chosen 
to  the  consulsiiip ;  and  to  preserve  the  old  con- 
stitutional form,  Agrippa  was  associated  with 
him  a.«  a  colleague.  Octavianus  was  honored 
with  the  title  Princcps  Seuatus — au  old  dis- 
tinction which  had  not  been  observed  since  the 
death  of  Catulus.  He,  however,  adopted  the 
rok  of  the  diffident  magistrate,  and  was 
in  tlic  liuliit  of  resigning  many  of  the 
honors  voted  to  hira  by  the  Senate.  Thus 
in  B.  C.  28  he  renounced  those  powers 
which  he  had  assumed  on  the  formation 
of  the  triumvirate ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  went  so  far  as  to  express  a  wish — 
which  he  was  very  far  from  entertaining — 
to  give  up  his  prerogatives  altogether. 
The  obsecjuious  Senate,  however,  insisted  that 
he  should  remain  in  jinwer,  and  he  consented 
to  retain  the  military  command  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  wars  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
home  districts,  however,  of  the  Empire,  under 
the  name  of  Senatorial  Provinces,  were  allowed 
to  remain  under  the  control  of  that  body  from 
which  they  derived  their  name ;  while  the  out- 
lying regions,  known  as  Imperial  Provinces, 
fell  to  the  exclusive  government  of  the  em- 
peror. Into  the  former  divisions  of  the  state 
proconsuls  were  sent  as  governors,  after  the  old 
Republican  method  ;  while  to  the  latter  exec- 
utive offices  were  assigned  by  appointment  of 
the  Casar.  It  was  a  part  of  this  shrewd  pol- 
icy— since  the  Senatorial  Provinces  were  in  no 
need  of  military  defense — to  throw  the  com- 
mand of  the  entire  army  into  the  hands  of 
Augustus.  In  consideration  of  these  apparent 
concessions  and  magnanimity,  the  people 
heaped  upon  him  still  additional  honors  and 
titles. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  23,  his  artful  procedures 
were  still  further  heightened  in  effect  by  an 
attack  of  fever,  which  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity, after  his  recovery,  to  acquaint  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  provisions  of  his  will.  He  had 
taken  care,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  not  to 
name  a  successor,  but  to  resign  all  his  prerog- 
atives to  the  Senate.  The  bait  of  the  imperial 
hook  was  now  eagerly  taken  by  the  unsuspicious 
and  servile  senators,  and  it  was  voted  to  grant 


to  Augustus  a  body-guard  of  twelve  lictors, 
and  a  curule  chair  for  life  between  the  two 
occujjied  by  the  nominal  consuls.  This  step 
so  greatly  strengthened  and  confirmed  Octavi- 
anus in  his  offices  that  many  historians  have 
chosen  this  year  as  the  true  date  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Empire. 

The  position  of  the  Csesar  was  now  such  as 
to  give  him  an  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of 


AroDSTDS.— Vatican. 

the  powers  of  the  state.  He  might  take  the 
initiative  in  proposing  laws,  though  as  yet  the 
completion  of  legislative  acts  rested  with  the 
Senate.  In  B.  C.  19,  however,  the  full  right 
of  issuing  an  edict  having  the  force  of  law 
was  granted  by  the  shadowy  body  which  still 
continued  to  exercise  the  phantom  functions 
of  government.  There  thus  remained  only  the 
power  of  pontifex  maximus  to  complete  in 
Augustus  the  impersonation  of  the  state ;  and 
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in  the  year  12,  when  the  deposed  triumvir,  I 
Lepidus,  died,  his  office  of  chief  pontiff  was  1 
tnuisferred  to  the  sovereign. 

The  great  transformation  thus  accomplisiied 
in  the  structure  of  Roman  society  was  effected 
witliout  noticeable  agitations.  The  old  institu- 
tions of  Rome  still  walked  like  well  pleased 
shadows  about  the  Forum  and  the  Campus. 
The  Senate  assembled  on  the  stated  days, 
freely  debated  the  questions  which  were  pre- 
sented, passed  resolutions  and  bills,  and  flat- 
tered itself  that  it  was  the  .same  body  of  which 


to  assume  an  air  of  haughtiness  and  gran- 
deur. His  house  was  not  of  the  most  splendid 
and  his  apparel  was  the  garb  of  Roman  citi- 
zenship, undistinguished  by  badges  or  insignia. 
He  went  freely  among  the  people,  walked  the 
streets  of  the  city  and  saluted  his  friends  as 
would  be  expected  of  any  other  person  of  dis- 
tinction. His  banquets  were  comparatively 
free  from  ostentation,  and  his  tables  were 
never  the  scene  of  boisterous  revelry  and 
drunkenness.  He  even  insisted  that  the  women 
of  his  household  should  practice  industry  and 
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<  ato  anil  Cicero  had  once  been  members,  and 
Augustus  was  careful  not  to  dispel  the  illusion. 
The  iookcr-in  on  Rome  beheld  the  priest  and 
(lie  virgin  a.*cending  the  hill  of  the  Capitol  as 
of  old.  The  tnuniei|)al  officers  still  bearing  the 
ancient  names  went  as  usual  to  the  discharge 
of  their  daily  duties. 

Meanwhile  Augustus  drew  between  himself 
and  the  other  dignitaries  of  the  state  as  little 
distinction  in  right  and  etiquette  as  pos.«ible. 
His  life  on  the  Palatine  was  that  of  a  wealthy 
senator.  On  election  days  he  went  into  the 
public  assembly  and  voted  as  any  other  citi- 
zen.    In  the  Senate  House  he  was  careful  not 


economy  after  the  manner  of  the  matrons  and 
maidens  of  ancient  Rome.  This  cold  temper 
anient  and  i)a.s<ionless  character  made  self-con- 
trol as  ea.'^y  to  the  ni;iii  Octavianus  as  it  was 
neces.siry  to  the  man  Augustus.  The  senses 
of  all  Rome  were  thus  lulled  into  repose.  Tim 
truculent  specters  of  the  ohl  aristocracy  ceased 
to  menace  the  establi.shed  order,  and  the  Ro- 
man populace  had  its  bread  and  its  circus.  It 
ate  the  one  and  went  to  the  other  and  was  sat- 
isfied. 

The  noiselc.«s  pressure  of  the  new  regime 
was  particularly  felt  in  the  suppression  of  the 
hurtful  distinctions  hitherto  existing  in  Roman 
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society.  Augustus  steadily  pursued  the  policy 
of  weiikeiiiug  the  iutlueuee  of  the  heredit^iry 
aristocriicy  and  streugtheuing  the  proviucials 
of  the  Empire.  >«'o  opportunity  was  lost  of 
extending  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  devel- 
oping a  national  .spirit  among  the  out-dwellers 
of  Italy.  Taxation  was  erjualized,  municipal 
privileges  freely  bestowed,  and  justice  fairly 
administered.  The  partiality  which  had  hith- 
erto been  manifested  towards  the  home  state 
was  no  longer  seen.  Even  the  exemption 
which  Italy  had  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  the 
provinces  from  the  presence  of  a  standing 
army  was  annulled,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
bear  her  burden  with  the  rest  To  the  end 
that  peace  might  be  maintained  under  sanc- 
tion of  the  sword,  nine  cohorts  were  organized 
for  the  army  of  Italy.  Of  these  regiments 
three  were  to  occupy  Rome,  and  the  other  six 
to  be  distributed  at  convenient  points  among 
the  Italian  towns.  In  addition  to  this  army 
of  praetorians,  there  was  a  kind  of  city  guard 
in  the  capit'al,  consisting  of  several  additional 
cohorts  besides  the  Imperial  guard,  composed 
mostly  of  German  soldiers,  and  constituting  a 
police  which  the  Emperor  might  summon  at 
any  moment  to  his  side. 

While  Augustus  did  not — could  not — ex- 
hibit the  amazing  activities  of  the  elder  Cjesar, 
he  nevertheless  devoted  himself  with  the 
greatest  assiduity  and  energy  to  the  vast  busi- 
ness of  the  Roman  state.  The  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  capital  was  organized  on  a  new 
basis.  The  city  was  divided  into  fourteen  dis- 
tricts, or  "  regions,"  and  each  of  these  into 
wards  or  viei.  To  each  vicus  a  police  magis- 
trate was  assigned  with  an  adequate  .squad  of 
patrolmen  and  guards.  Over  all  the  munici- 
pal magistrates  was  placed  a  prefect  of  the 
city,  a  position  a.ssigned  at  the  first  to  the  able 
and  trustworthy  ilrecenas.  To  him,  also,  was 
intrusted  the  command  of  the  city  cohorts; 
and  he  was  held  responsible,  especially  during 
the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  for  the  order  and 
quiet  of  the  capital. 

Augustus  gave  much  attention  to  the  reform 
of  manners  and  customs.  The  habits  of  the 
Romans  had  become  greatly  depraved  by  the 
vices  of  ci\-il  war  and  the  corrupting  influ- 
ences of  luxury.     Assiduous  efforts  were  made 


by  the  new  administration  to  restore,  at  least 
in  some  measure,  the  simpler  method  of  life, 
the  religious  practices  and  domestic  virtues  of 
the  olden  time.  The  temples  of  the  gods  were 
built  anew  and  beautified.  !New  life  was  in- 
stilled into  the  priesthood.  The  Sibylline 
books  were  revised,  and  extravagant  expendi- 
tures in  religious  rites  and  public  ccK-brations 
interdicted  by  law.  Severe  penalties  were 
enacted  against  bribery,  and  the  political  con- 
dition jiurified  by  wholesome  legislation.  The 
domestic  tie  was  encouraged  by  making  the 
celibate  incapable  of  inheriting  proportv,  and 
the  childless  married  man  was  to  lose  a  part 
of  his  estate. 

"What  may  be  called  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  Empire  was  carefully  considered. 
The  means  of  communication  from  province 
to  province,  and  between  the  provinces  and 
the  capital,  were  diligently  improved.  Statis- 
tical information  was  regularly  compiled,  and 
the  geography  of  the  kingdom  was  studied  by 
scholars  under  the  patronage  of  the  Emj)eror. 
The  dissemination  of  intelligence  and  edicts 
of  authority  from  the  capital  to  the  remotest 
part,  and  the  collection  of  news  from  the 
provinces,  were  facilitated  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  post.  Wagons  and  carriers 
sjicd  from  station  to  station  along  the  jjavcd  and 
beautiful  thoroughfares  which  stretched  across 
the  Empire,  carrying  the  behests  of  the  central 
will  to  the  borders  of  the  state,  and  bringing 
back  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  outlying 
territories  and  distant  peoples.  Even  common 
travel  was  so  quickened  by  the  ample  means 
afforded  that  one  might  speed  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day. 

In  the  general  improvement  of  the  Empire 
much  encouragement  was  also  given  to  com- 
merce. Rome  became  tlie  Babylon  of  the 
West.  In  her  markets  were  displayed  nearly 
all  the  products  of  the  world.  The  commer- 
cial theory  of  the  state  was  that  the  provinces 
should  direct  their  industrial  energies  to  the 
production  of  the  great  staples,  and  that  Italy 
should  be  the  center  in  which  the  lines  of 
traffic  -should  converge.  Rome  was  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  the  nations  as  well  as  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Egypt, 
Northern   Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul  were   ex- 
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pected  to  furnish  the  grain  with  which  tlie 
world  was  to  be  led.  The  rare  and  costly 
things  were  contributed  by  the  East.  The 
riches  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  were  drawn  to 
the  emporium  of  Alexandria,  and  were  theuce 
borne  by  merchantmen  to  the  harbor  of  Rome. 
Such  became  the  splendor  of  the  Eternal  City 
that  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
having  once  stood  on  the  Capitol  Hill  and  in 
the  Forum,  bore  to  distant  lands  the  fame  of 
the  city  of  the  Cicsar. 

Meanwhile  the  process  of  obliterating  the 
old  lines  of  distinction  between  aristocrat  and 
equestrian,  knight 
and  plebeian,  Op- 
timate  and  Prole- 
tarian, was  carried 
steadily  forward. 
It  was  the  policy 
of  the  Emi)ire, 
without  an  actual 
destruction  of  in- 
equalities in  rank, 
to  constitute  a  sin- 
gle body  politic — - 
the  People  of 
Rome.  If  the  in- 
dustrial energies 
of  the  masses  could 
have  been  quick- 
ened into  proper 
activity  a  still 
more  health  t'u  1 
condition  ni  ig  h  t 
have  been  [iro- 
duced.  Unfortu- 
nate it  wa.«,  how- 
ever, that  the  Roman  commons  had,  i)y  long 
indulgence,  acquired  the  habits  of  unthrift, 
the  vices  of  indolence.  To  continue  the 
gratuitous  distril)ution  of  provisions  seemed 
a  necessity  of  the  situation.  Against  this 
practice  Julius  Ciesar  had  .«et  himself  and  his 
administration.  Ry  vigorous  measures  he  had 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  number  of  state 
heneticiaries  to  a  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand; but  the  indulgent  Augustus,  willing  to 
administer  a  temporary  panacea,  permitted  the 
nunioer  of  paupers  to  whom  grain  was  regu- 
larly distributed   to  increase  to  tliree  hundreci 


and  twenty  thousand  —  a  vast  and  hungry 
horde,  easily  agitated,  and  quickly  kindled  into 
violence. 

The  monarchy  thus  established  in  Italy  and 
stretching  out  its  arms  to  the  remotest  corners 
of  civilization  was  essentially  military  in  its 
structure.  It  rested  upon  the  army.  The  im- 
perial office  was  that  of  Imperator.  The  Em- 
peror commanded  and  the  world  stood  fast. 
AVhen  the  civil  wars  were  ended,  the  military 
force  consisted  of  lifty  legions,  and  the  peace- 
footing  only  reduced  the  number  to  eighteen. 
Even  this  number  was  presently  augmented  to 
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twenty-live,  the  legions  being  distributed  to 
those  parts  of  the  Empire  where  the  presence 
of  an  army  was  most  desired.  Eight  legious 
were  stationed  to  guanl  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine ;  three  were  assigned  to  Spaih .  seven, 
ti>  I'annonia  and  Mirsia ;  two,  to  Egypt;  one, 
to  Northern  Africa;  two,  to  the  extreme  East. 
The  protection  of  Rome  and  Italy  was  in- 
trusted to  tlie  Pra'torian  Guards.  The  soldiers 
of  the  regular  army  were  constituted  a  class, 
and  under  the  direction  of  able  officers  they 
be<'ame  by  disci|)line  and  subordination  the 
best   representatives  of  the  Homan   character 
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Not  so,  however,  tlie  praaoriaus.  The  hitter 
absorbed  all  of  tlie  vicious  influences  of  the 
capital,  and  to  tliesc  added  the  vices  of  the 
carap.  Their  leaders  were  generally  infected 
witii  the  politics  of  the  capital,  and  the  guards 
noon  became  more  of  a  menace  than  a  pro- 
tection to  the  state.  ^Vs  to  the  naval  service, 
a  large  fleet  was  retained  under  the  command 
of  Agrippa.  Xavtd  stations  were  established 
at  Ravenna,  Miscuum,  and  Frcgus,  in  Gaul, 
and  from  these  harbors  squadrons  were  sent 
out  to  chase  pirates,  collect  tribute,  cruise 
around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
convoy  merchantmen  to  and  from  the  East. 

Only  for  a  short  season  after  the  conquest 
of   Egypt  were  the  jjortals  of  Janus   closed. 

It  soon  became  nec- 
essary for  Augustus 
to  make  a  vigorous 
use  of  the  sword  for 
the  protection  of  the 
imperial  borders. 
As  early  as  B.  C. 
27,  the  C"a>sar  was 
called  to  Lugdunum 
to  settle  the  aff"airs 
of  Gaul.  It  was 
found  necessary  to 
revolutionize  the 
Gallic  towns,  and  to 
make  war  on  the 
,„,,  ,j  ^  Iliori  and  Cantabri. 

The  p  o  1  i  c  y  w  a  s 
adopted  of  founding  military  colonies,  and  en- 
couraging the  introduction  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  customs  among  the  Gauls.  High- 
ways were  established  at  least  by  two  routes 
across  the  Alps,  and'  communication  thus  made 
easy  between  Italy  and  Gallia  Tnmsalpina. 

In  B.  C.  24,  a  trouble  occurred  on  the  l)or- 
ders  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  tlie  Roman  legion  stationed  at  Alexandria 
to  make  war  on  Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia. 
But  this  i)etty  hostility  was  .soon  repressed. 
In  the  same  year  an  expedition,  led  by  ^Elius 
Gallus,  penetrated  into  Arabia  Felix,  but  was 
attended  with  no  success.  Two  years  after- 
warfls,  Augustus  himself  made  a  tour  of  the 
East.  Passing  from  Sicily  into  Greece,  and 
thence  into  Phoenicia,  he  settled  various  com- 


plications in  those  distant  j)arts,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  recover  from  the  Parthians  the  Ro- 
man standards  which  had  been  tjikcn  from 
Cra.«sus.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  another  ex- 
tension of  his  authority  for  five  years  was 
voted  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Secular  Games' 
were  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  event.  Great 
care  was  taken  that  the  festival  should  be  ob- 
served after  the  manner  of  the  fathers.  To 
this  end  the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted, 
and  the  priests  ordered  to  prepare  a  celebra- 
tion which  no  living  Roman  had  ever  witnessed 
or  would  witness  again. 

The  next  foreign  difficulties  of  the  Empire 
were  on  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine.  The  Ger- 
manic nations  never  ceased  to  press  upon  that 
border.  In  order  to  check  the  incursion  of 
the  Teutonic  tribes  and  make  sure  of  the  Rhine 
as  the  permanent  boundary  of  the  Empire,  a 
chain  of  no  fewer  than  seventy  fortresses  was 
established  along  that  river.  The  defense  of 
those  regions  against  the  constant  menaces  of 
barbarism  was  intrusted  to  Dkusus  and  Tibe- 
rius, both  surnamed  Claudius  Nero,  and  both 
stepsons  of  the  emperor.  The  two  generals 
■were  ambitious  of  military  fame,  and  aimed 
at  the  conquest  of  Germany.  Drusus  con- 
structed a  canal  from  the  Lower  Rhine  by  way 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the  mouths  of  the  river, 
thus  extending  the  defenses  of  the  Empire  from 
Basle  to  the  North  Sea.  In  B.  C.  12  he  cap- 
tured the  island  of  Burchana  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  the  same  year  conipiercd 
the  Bructeri,  dwelling  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  Soon  afterwards  the  Usipii  were 
also  subdued,  and  in  B.  C.  10  the  other  over- 
Rliine  nations  were  conquered  as  far  as  the 
river  Elbe.     This  was,  however,  an  ill-omened 


'  The  Secular  Games  were  a  national  institu- 
tion which  the  Romans  established  in  the  times  of 
Valerius  Publicola.  They  were  celehratod  in  honor 
of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  the  divinities  of  Death 
and  Life.  The  peneral  purpose  was  to  avert  by 
divine  interposition  calamity  and  downfall  from 
the  state.  They  were  called  secular  from  sxculum, 
meaning  an  age,  and  were  observed  at  long  and 
irregular  intervals.  Three  times  before  the  reign 
of  Augustus  they  had  been  celebrated,  and  were 
now,  in  B.  C.  17,  revived  with  great  pomp  and 
magnificence.  It  was  for  this  celebrated  occasion 
that  Horace  composed  his  Ode,  called  the  Carmen 
Sseculare,  or  "  Secular  Hvmn." 
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expedition.  Doubtless  the  iron  heart  of  the 
Roman  soldier  quailed  before  the  solitudes  of 
the  German  forests.  Portents  were  seen  and 
heard.  On  his  way  back  to  the  Rhine  Drusus 
fell  from  his  horse  and  killed  himself  Tibe- 
rius was  at  once  summoned  to  the  command, 
and  the  tribes  on  the  Rhine  yielded  to  Roman 
domination.  They  sent  to  a  conference  sev- 
eral of  their  leading  chiefs,  who  were  seized 
by  Augustus  and  held  as  hostages. 

Taken  altogether,  the  last  years  of  the  Old 
Era  corresponding  with  the  first  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus  were  the 
happiest  which  had  ever 
beeii  witnessed  in  Rome. 
There  was  almost  uni- 
versal content.  The  peo- 
ple went  to  and  fro  in 
the  callings  of  peace  and 
the  poets  broke  forth  in 
song.  At  intervals  a 
slight  manifestation  was 
discovered  of  that  old 
stoical  republicanism 
which  had  used  the  dag- 
ger against  Julius.  Sev- 
eral feeble  conspiracies 
were  made  against  the 
Emperor's  life.  As  early 
as  B.  C.  30  the  younger 
Lepidus,  son  of  the  tri- 
umvir, was  detected  in 
a  project  of  assassina- 
tion, and  was  justly  j)Ut 

tu  <!eath.  Other  simihir  attempts  were  discov- 
ered and  punished  by  the  execution  o"f  their 
authore;  but  in  general  the  j)ublic  life  of  Au- 
gustus was  troubled  with  few  alarms  and  fewer 
disasters. 

In  the  emperor's  houseiiold,  however,  there 
was  much  distress.  Agri|)pa  and  Mtecenas, 
his  most  trusted  friends  and  counselors,  died, 
the  one  in  R.  C  12,  ami  tiie  r)ther  in  8.  Dru- 
sus, as  already  narrate<l,  perished  in  the  tier- 
man  campaign.  Tiberius,  married  to  the  dis- 
solute Julia,  daughter  of  the  emperor,  unable 
longer  to  endure  her  conduct,  e.xiled  himself 
to  the  island  of  Rhodes;  while  she  was  ban- 
ished bv  an  imperial  e<liet  to  Pandatiiria.     Of 


promising  were  Cains  and  Lucius  Csesar,  and 
to  them  the  emperor  looked  with  pride  and 
expectation ;  but  they  presently  both  died  of 
a  pestilence,  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
adopt  Tiberius  as  his  heir.  The  latter  in 
his  turn  adopted  Drusus,  surnamed  Germani- 
cus,  son  of  that  Drusus  who  had  perished  in 
Germany. 

It  was  now  the  epoch  of  the  Christ.    Jesus, 

'  the  son  of  Mary  and  the  carpenter,  was  born 

in  Bethlehem  of  Judxa.     He  came  in  an  age 

of  peace  and  expectancy ;   but  it  did  not  ap- 


THE  CHKIST. 

After  the  cek'brattMl  jmintinp  by  r\>rn*i;irio  in  Oresfleii  (Jullery. 

pear  that  one  born  in  the  obscurity  of  a  Syrian 
pro\ancial  village  would  be  able  to  give  a  new 
date  to  history  and  change  the  religious  beliefs 
of  mankind.  The  story  of  his  life  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition.  His  first  twelve 
years  were  passed  with  his  parents  in  Naza- 
reth. Of  the  next  eighteen,  not  a  soliUary 
fragment  of  an  account  has  been  preserved. 
There  are,  however,  .some  inferential  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  years  of  his  later  youth 
and  early  manhood  were  spent  in  travel  and 
observation  abroad;  nor  does  it  contradict  con- 
jecture that  the  countries  with  whose  life  and 
belief  he  made  himself  familiar  were  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  the  East.  .\t  the  age  of  thirty 
the  grandchildren  of  Augustus  the  two   most  i   he   began  his  career  us  a  public  teacher,  and 
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three  years  afu  rwunls  wiis  seized  by  his  coun- 
trvnieii,  driifriied  Ulbre  the  Sanhc'ilriin  aud 
the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate  ou  the  compound 
charge  of  l)laspheniy  against  heaven  and  trea- 
son against  C:csar,  condcnjneil,  and  crucified  on 
Mount  Calvary,  just  outside  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  malevolent  and  vindictive  Jews 
took  the  whole  responsibility  for  his  execution 
upon  themselves,  saying  in  defiance  that  his 
blood  might  rest  upon  them  and  their  children. 

The  death  of  Christ  was  for  the  time  a 
staggering  blow  to  his  followers.  After  a  brief 
season,  however,  they  rallied  from  the  shock, 
and  began  to  "preach  his  Gospel  among  all 
nations,  beginning  with  Jerusalem."  Not, 
however,  until  the  appearance  of  Paul  on  the 
scene  did  any  great  organizing  mind  arise  to 
give  form  aud  organic  union  to  the  various 
bands  of  Christians  that  sprang  up  in  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Elinor,  Oreece,  aud  finally  in  Rome. 
Under  his  masterful  evangelism  the  doctrines 
of  the  new  faith  were  disseminated,  not  only 
in  the  provincial  towns  of  the  East,  but  in  the 
verj-  capital  of  the  world  aud  the  household 
of  the  Cfesar. 

In  the  first  years  of  our  era  the  attention 
of  the  Empire  was  constantly  directed  to  the 
Germanic  frontier.  In  A.  D.  6,  the  Marco- 
manni,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Teutons,  led  by 
their  king,  Maroboduiis,  went  to  war  with 
Rome.  Tiberius  marched  against  them  and 
traversed  the  Hercyniau  forest,  aud  had  al- 
most reached  the  army  of  the  hostile  tribe, 
when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by  a  formida- 
ble revolt  in  Dalniatia  and  Pannouia.  The 
insurrection  was  .so  extensive  and  defiant  that 
great  alarm  was  produced  throughout  Italy. 
A  large  army  and  an  extensive  campaign  were 
required  to  reduce  the  insurgents  to  submis- 
sion. The  rebellion  broke  the  charm  which 
the  administration  of  Augustus  had  diffused, 
and  showed  that  empire  and  peace  were  not 
necessarily  synonymous. 

Hardly  had  the  Pannonian  revolt  been  sup- 
pressed before  a  still  more  serious  outbreak  oc- 
curred among  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine. 
The  Emperor  had  committed  the  military  gov- 
ernorship of  Germany  to  a  certain  Publius 
QciNTiLrcs  Varus,  who  had  previously  been 
prjetor  of  Syria,  and  had  acquired  most  of  the 


vices  incident  to  official  life  in  the  provinces. 
Totally  mi.-^apprc!iciiding  the  character  of  the 
Germans,  he  undertook  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  by  the  same  method  which  he  had  em- 
ployed in  the  Eiu^t.  He  went  about  with  no 
sufficient  show  of  military  authority,  issued  ar- 
bitrary edicts  in  the  German  towns,  imposed 
tribute  on  the  tribes,  neither  consulting  with 
the  chiefs  nor  giving  to  any  a  reason  for  his 
acts. 

Presently  the  stubborn  sjiirit  of  the  German 
race  began  to  show  its  dissatisfaction  with  the 
system  of  the  governor.  A  leader  was  soon 
found  in  the  pei-son  of  a  chief  named  Hr.R- 
MAXN,  who  invited  all  the  nations  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser  to  form  a  confederation 
and  renounce  all  allegiance  to  Rome.  There- 
upon Varus  found  it  necessary  to  undertake 
the  maintenance  of  his  authority  by  force.  In 
the  year  9  of  the  new  era  he  collected  an  army 
of  three  legions,  and  advanced  against  the 
tribes  in  insurrection.  The  Germans  fell  back 
from  place  to  place,  until  they  drew  the  Ro- 
man army  into  the  Tcutoburger  forest.  Here 
in  the  solitude  of  their  native  haunts  they 
turned  upon  the  Romans  and  routed  them 
with  great  slaughter.  Varus,  having  lost  forty 
thousand  of  his  men  and  the  eagles  of  the 
legions,  covered  his  disgrace  with  the  mantle 
of  suicide. 

Thus  was  Rome  again  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation.  The  emperor  himself, 
in  a  fit  of  temporary  despair,  went  wailing 
about  the  halls  of  the  basilica,  crying  out  in 
his  anguish,  "  Varus,  Varus,  give  me  back  my 
legions ! "  In  order  to  repair  the  disaster,  Ti- 
berius, who  now  he*ld  command  in  Pannonia, 
was  dispatched  in  the  following  year  to  make 
war  on  the  rebellious  tribes.  But  when  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  enemy's  country,  the  Germans 
refused  to  join  battle  unless  they  could  entrap 
their  foes  as  they  had  done  with  Varus  and 
his  army.  But  Tiberius  was  more  wary  than 
his  predecessor,  and  took  care  not  to  expose 
himself  to  such  a  fate  as  had  befallen  the 
legions  in  the  previous  year.  He  accordingly 
withdrew^  after  a  brief  campaign,  and  again 
established  the  Rhine  as  the  north-eastern 
boundary  of  the  Empire. 

Augustus    was    already    nearing    his    end. 
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He  was  now  nearly  seventy-six  years  of  age, 
and  for  forty-four  years  had  borne  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  the  state.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  A.  D.  14,  Tiberius  was  sent  on  an  ex- 
pedition into  lUyricuni.  In  departing,  he  was 
accompanied  as  far  as  Beneventum  by  the  em- 
peror. In  returning  to  Rome  Augustus  was 
taken  sick,  and,  after  a  short  illness,  died  at 


city  herself,  where  this  magnificence  of  thought 
and  deed  was  exhibited,  it  has  been  said,  with- 
out undue  license  of  speech,  that  Augustus 
found  Konie  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble. 

After  the  death  of  tlie  emperor's  grandsons, 
Cains  and  Lucius,  pul)lic  attention  was  natu- 
rally turned  to  Tiberius  as  the  proliable  suc- 
cessor   to    the    throne.      Him,    indeed,    had 


BATTLE  WITH  THE  GERMANS  IN  THE  TEUTOBDRGER  FOREST. 


the  town  of  Xola,  on  the  lIMli  day  of  August. 
So  signal  had  been  his  success  as  a  general,  an 
emperor,  and  a  man  tliat  his  name  has  been 
indissolubly  as.*ociated  with  that  colo.ssal  ])ower 
over  which  he  was  the  first  recognized  ruler, 
and  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  literary 
epochs  in  the  world.  With  that  age  are 
lilended  the  splendid  achievements  of  Virgil 
and  Horace,  of  Livv  and  Ovid;    and  of  the 


Augustus  associated  with  himself  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  his  claims,  after  the  Emperor's 
death,  there  was  no  formidable  op|)osition. 
TiBEiui'.s  C'LAUimm  Nero,  therefore,  at  the 
age  of  forty-six,  found  himself  raised  by  com- 
mon consent  to  the  throne  of  the  Ca'sjirs.  On 
his  accession  to  ])ower,  acting  in  acconlance 
with  an  alleged  but  manifestly  fictitious  wish 
of  tlie  late  Emperor,  he  put  to  death  Agrippa 
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Postuimis,  the  only  rLinaiiiiiig  .-^on  of  Juliii  and 
Agrippa.  Having  thus  cleared  the  field  of 
his  solitary  rival,  he  assumed  the  jjcaceful  pol- 
icy of  his  predecessor,  and  began  his  reign 
with  moderation  and  prudence.  He  took  upon 
himself  the  same  assumed  humility  of  demeanor 
which  had  marked  the  methods  of  Augustus, 
and  the  old  republican  shadows  were  still  al- 
lowed to  stalk  undisturbed  about  the  Senate 
House  and  Forum. 

Several  features  of  the  military  service  of 
the  Empire  were  of  a  sort  to  create  dissatis- 


OERMANICCS. 


faction  and  perhaps  engender  mutiny.  The 
rate  of  |)ay  established  by  the  first  Emperor 
had  been  ruinously  low  for  a  soldiery,  which 
could  not  any  longer  be  supplied  by  miscella- 
neous pillage.  Towns  once  conriuered  and 
added  to  the  imperial  .system  could  not  hence- 
forth be  plundered  at  the  will  of  every  military 
commandant.  War  was  less  profitable  than 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Republic,  when  the 
spoliation  of  the  world  was  the  one  great  voca- 
tion of  the  Romans.  The  term  of  service, 
moreover — having  been  fixed  at  twenty  years 
for  the  legionaries  and  fourteen  years  for  the 


pnctorians  —  became  exceedingly  irksome  to 
the  army.  Time  and  again  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus  were  heard  the  mutterings  of  dis- 
content. Tiberius  inherited  this  disaficction. 
The  soldiers  demanded  an  increase  of  pay  and 
a  reduction  in  the  term  of  service.  The  le- 
gions in  Pannonia  mutinied,  and  Tiberius  was 
obliged  to  send  to  the  insurgents,  by  his  son 
Drusus,  surnamed  GEKM.\Nicrs,  an  assurance 
of  a  speedy  compliance  with  their  demands. 
Having  accomplished  this  mission,  Drusus  led 
the  legions  across  tlie  Rliine  and  distracted 
their  attention  from  their  late  troubles  by  an 
invasion  of  Germany. 

The  general  soon  ]>roved  himself  to  be  a 
brave  and  competent  commander.  The  power- 
ful tribe  of  the  Cherusci  were  routed  in  battle, 
and  then  Drusus  plunged,  as  Varus  had  done, 
into  the  Teutobcrger  forest.  The  old  battle- 
field was  reached,  and  the  bleaching  bones  of 
Varus's  legionaries  were  gathered  up  and  hon- 
ored with  sejiulture.  One  of  the  lost  eagles 
of  Rome  was  recovered  tVoni  the  enemy,  but 
Herman  formed  an  ambuscade,  drew  Ger- 
mauicus  and  his  army  into  the  trap,  and 
attempted  to  repeat  his  former  work  of  anni- 
hilation. All  the  desperate  courage  of  the 
legionaries  and  the  skill  of  the  commander  were 
required  to  save  the  army  from  destruction. 

Germanicus,  however,  .soon  recovered  him- 
self, and  fresh  levies  were  brought  forward  for 
another  campaign.  He  conducted  his  army 
by  way  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  canal  to  the  AVeser, 
where  the  German  nations  were  a.ssembled  to 
give  him  battle.  A  great  victory  was  here 
gained  by  the  Romans,  but  the  Teutons  wei'e 
by  no  means  conquered,  and  Drusus  prepared 
to  follow  up  his  success  when  he  was  suddenly 
recalled  by  Tiberius,  who  had  become  jealous 
of  his  fame.  Tlie  emperor  was  of  a  disposition 
naturally  suspicious,  and  this  trait  had  been 
whetted  into  unusual  sensitiveness  by  his  posi- 
tion. Ho  began  to  look  with  an  eye  askance 
on  any  and  all  whom  his  fancy  painted  as 
possible  rivals  of  his  greatness.  His  own  social 
and  domestic  life  had  been  embittered  to  its 
depths  by  his  relations  with  Julia  and  the 
Caesarian  household.  So,  as  soon  as  Rome 
began  to  ring  with  the  praises  of  Germanicus, 
he  contrived  to  recall   him   from  his  uncom- 
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pleted  campaif^  on  the  pretext  of  needing  his 
services  iu  suppressing  a  revolt  in  Cappadocia. 

Drusus  cheerfully  answered  the  summons. 
Nor  did  his  expedition  into  Asia  Minor  prove 
less  successful  than  the  one  which  he  had  con- 
ducted into  Germany.  The  eastern  insurrec- 
tion was  quickly  quelled,  and  the  military 
reputation  of  Germanicus  still  further  en- 
hanced. He  returned  to  Rome  by  way  of 
Egypt ;  but  presently  after  reaching  the  city 
he  fell  sick  and  died.  Nor  is  the  suspicion 
wanting  that  his  death  was  caused  by  poison 
administered  by  his  adjutant,  Cneius  Piso, 
acting,  as  was  believed,  under  the  inspiration 
of  Tiberius.  Piso  was  arrested  and  held  to 
answer  the  charge  before  the  Senate ;  but 
when  called  to  make  his  defense  he  virtually 
confessed  the  crime  by  committing  suicide. 

The  suspicions  and  jealousies  of  Tiberius 
grew  by  what  they  fed  on.  His  baleful  eyes 
were  turned  with  malevolence  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  noble  houses  of  Rome.  These, 
forsooth,  might  conspire  to  dethrone  him.  He 
therefore  adopted  schemes  for  their  destruction. 
The  law  of  ^fajcMas,  intended  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Emperor's  life  and  dignity  by  the 
punishment  of  those  who  should  take  counsel 
against  him,  was  revived  and  extended  to  all 
words  and  writings  upon  which  a  defamatory 
construction  might  be  placed.  A  brood  of 
miseral)le  informers  grew  up  about  the  Coesar's 
court,  whose  falsehoods  and  innuendoes  were 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  best  men  of  Rome. 
There  was  no  longer  safety  for  any.  Poison 
and  the  dagger  did  their  work,  not  only  against 
those  who  spoke  lightly  of  the  Emperor,  but 
also  against  those  who  spoke  not  at  all.  Si- 
lence became  constructive  treason. 

These  were  the  first  dark  days  of  bloody- 
minded  distrust  in  the  Imperial  administra- 
tion, to  be  followed  by  many  more  as  gloomy 
and  dreadful.  So  keen  became  the  suspicion 
of  Tiberius  that  he  called  no  more  t-o  his  aid 
the  Senate  and  Executive  Council,  so  often 
appealed  to  by  Augustus.  Lest  any  should 
encroach  ujion  his  ])rerogativcs,  or  act  with 
treachery  towards  his  government,  he  took 
upon  himself  the  whole  burden  of  the  admin- 
istration. Finding,  however,  that  the  assump- 
tion  of  sucli  a  load  wivs  as  foolish  as  it  was 


impossible,  he  sought  to  associate  with  himself 
only  those  whose  low  birth  and  meanness  of 
character  would  exclude  them  from  the  list 
of  his  rivals. 

Acting  under  this  instinct  of  the  gutter, 
Tiberius  sought  and  found  a  certain  jElius 
Sejaxus,  whom  he  ap])ointed  master  of  the 
praetorian  guards.  The  latter  was  a  base-born 
and  brutal  character,  who  had,  nevertheless, 
all  the  ambition  and  subtlety  peculiar  to  his 
type.  Not  long  had  he  been  the  right  arm 
of  Tiberius  until  he  formed  the  design  of  ob- 
taining the  succession  for  himself.  The  hered- 
itary principle  had  already  become  well  recog- 
nized in  the  Csesarian  system.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  reach  the  throne,  Sejanus  ])er- 
ceived  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  legitimate 
heirs  to  disappear.  At  this  time  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  state  was  centered  in  Drusus  Ca;sar, 
son  of  Tiberius  by  his  first  wife,  Vipsania. 
The  prince  was  soon  disposed  of  by  poison. 
The  next  step  of  the  ba.se  intriguer  was  to 
kindle  the  Emperor's  hatred  against  Agrip- 
pina,  the  widow  of  Germanicus.  He  soon 
afterward  persuadeil  Tiberius,  who  was  now 
greatly  under  his  influence,  to  retire  to  a  villa 
in  the  island  of  Caprete,  and  leave  the  man- 
agement of  the  state  to  himself  This  left 
^Sejanus  free  to  proceed  as  he  would.  Agrip- 
pina  and  her  two  sons,  Caius  and  Drusus,  to- 
gether with  any  others  who  might  seem  to 
stand  in  his  way,  were  either  assassinated  or 
thrown  into  prison.  Tiberius  meanwhile,  iu 
his  place  of  resort,  gave  himself  up  to  glut- 
tony and  repose,  and  Rome  was  left  to  the 
mercy  of  a  brute. 

After  a  season,  however,  the  story  of  Se- 
janus's  high-handed  proceedings  penetrated 
even  the  stupefaction  of  Tiberius.  His  ohl 
jealousy  Hained  up,  and  he  resolved  to  bring 
his  haughty  subordimite  to  a  sudden  account- 
ing. By  this  time,  however,  Sejanus  had  con- 
cluded that  his  master  could  now  be  spared 
from  further  interference  in  the  afliiirs  of 
Rome.  He  accordingly  formed  a  ])lan  for  his 
a.ssa<sination  ;  but  Tiberius  outwitted  his  treach- 
erous subordinate,  and  in  A.  D.  31  Sejanus 
was  seized  and  executed. 

For  the  moment,  there  was  joy  in  Rome 
over   the   destruction   of  the    tvrant.     It  w!»s 
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even  hoped  that  Tiberius,  iiiter  lii.s  roiiiul  of 
excess  and  bloodshed,-  woul<l  iitiirii  to  the 
polio-  and  inanuei-s  of  Augustus.  But  his 
nature  was  incapable  of  reform.  As  age  drew 
on,  his  life  became  more  gloomy,  his  character 
more  dcs])icable.  His  disposition  and  prac- 
tices were  relieved  by  only  a  single  gleam  of 
light,  and  that  was  the  prospect  of  his  death. 
His  dissi|)ations  in  C:i[)ri':e  had  ruined  his 
health.     He  tottered  briefly  about  the  basilica 
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under  the  weight  of  a  disreputable  old  age,  and 
then  died  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  A.  D.  .37. 
The  only  benefits  which  flowed  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  Tiberius  were  traceable  to  the 
earlier  years  of  his  reign.  His  first  acts  were 
marked  with  wisdom  and  firmness.  For  a 
season,  the  order  and  progress  of  the  state  were 
maintained  with  a  steady  hand.  A  milder 
system  of  government  wa.s  enforced  in  the 
provinces;  nor  did  the  Emperor  at  the  first  ex- 
hibit that  cruelty  of  disposition  which  after- 
ward converted  him  into  a  persecutor  and  a 
tyrant.  It  is  narrated  that  in  many  of  the 
state  trials  of  the  early  j'ears  of  his  reign,  he 


interposed  on  behalf  of  the  accused,  and  saved 
them  from  sentence.  Gradually,  however,  the 
exercise  of  arbitrarj'  power,  the  dissipations  of 
the  court,  the  foreboding  and  gloom  of  old  age 
seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  naturally  unsym- 
pathetic nature  of  Tiberius,  reduced  him  to 
the  level  and  practices  of  an  Orientid  despot. 
Tiberius  died  without  nominating  a  suc- 
cessor. The  choice  of  the  Senate  fell  on  CAItJe 
C-ESAR,  the  son  of  Germanicus.  He  was  twenty- 
five  years  old  at  the  date  of  his  accession, 
and  had  pa-sscd  nearly  his  whole  life  in  the 
camp.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
soldiers,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Ca- 
ligula or  "  Little  Boots,"  because  of  the 
half-boots  of  the  soldiers  in  which  the  youth 
delighted  to  strut  about  his  father's  tent. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  Ctesar's 
reign  was  marked  with  clemency.  Those 
who  bad  been  imprisoned  for  political  of- 
fenses, real  or  imaginary,  were  liberated. 
The  brood  of  informers  and  sycophants 
was  driven  from  the  basilica,  and  careful 
attention  was  paid  to  those  old  republican 
forms  which,  in  their  exercLse,  still  seemed 
to  imply  that  the  people  and  the  Senate 
were  the  sources  of  authority.  For  a  brief 
season  Caligula  gave  himself  to  the  duties 
of  government  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
which  promised  the  best  results.  But  this 
legitimate  activity  was  of  short  duration. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  Em- 
peror began  to  indulge  in  di.«sij)ations  and 
extravagance.  He  even  displayed  synijdoms 
of  insanity  in  the  reckless  path  of  his  de- 
scent. His  slumbers  were  dis()uieted  with 
strange  dreams  and  hallucinations,  indicating 
an  abnormal  condition  of  miiiil.  He  ceased  to 
regard  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  the  circus.  The  old  extravagant  style 
of  celebrating  the  games  and  shows  was  revived. 
Gladiatorial  combats  became  more  fa.shionable 
than  ever.  Members  of  the  Senate  were  in- 
duced to  enter  the  arena,  and  presently  the 
Emperor  himself  took  his  place  on  the  sand 
and  fought  as  a  gladiator  for  the  amusement 
of  Rome.  With  the  increase  of  his  nervous 
excitement,  Caligula  became  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty. At  times  he  ordered  spectators  in  the 
amphitheater  to  be  seized  and   thrown  to   the 
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wild  beasts.  Caprice  became  his  master,  and 
the  destruction  of  life  his  chief  delight.  He 
married  his  sister,  and  when  she  died  he  had 
divine  honors  decreed  to  her  by  the  Senate. 
As  a  divinity  she  received  the  name  of  Pan- 
thea,  and  her  statue  was  set  up  in  the  temple 
of  Venus. 

Tired  at  length  of  dissipation,  Caligula 
turned  to  l)utehcry.  Tiberius  had  killed 
through  jealousy;  the  present  Csesar,  for  the 
love  of  murder.  Senators,  knights,  generals, 
nobles,  provincial  magnates  fell  right  and  left 
like  oxen  in  the  royal  shambles.  Confisca- 
tion followed  in  order  to  keep  bank-full  the 
river  of  extravagant  expenditure  which  flowed 
through  Rome. 

It  had  been  the  misfortune  of  Caligula's 
youth  to  j)ass  a  considerable  time  under  the 
tutelage  of  Herod  Agrippa,  the  chief  of  Jewry. 
By  him  the  mind  of  the  prince  was  abused 
with  notions  of  Oriental  despotism.  He  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  monarchs  were 
gods  to  be  worshiped.  The  time  had  now 
come  when  that  pernicious  planting  was  to 
bear  its  fruit.  Caligula  ordered  a  porch  to  be 
built  across  the  Forum  from  his  palace  on  the 
Palatine  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
whose  e(|ual  and  representative  he  claimed  to 
be.  He  pretended  to  hold  free  converse  with 
the  immortals.  He  dressed  himself  by  turns 
in  the  habits  of  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and  Apollo, 
and  when  he  wearied  of  impersonating  the 
male  deities  he  appeared  in  the  costumes  of 
Vfenus,  Juno,  ami  Diana!  He  ordered  his 
statue  to  be  set  up  in  the  temples  of  the  Mile- 
sian A])ollo  and  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem.  He 
had  contrived  an  artilieial  thundering-machine 
in  order  that  he  might  imitate  the  work  of 
Jdve.  Finally,  after  an  iissumption  of  equal- 
ity with  the  divinities,  he  advanced  his  claim 
to  be  the  chief  god  of  earth  and  heaven.  And 
Rome,  who  had  once  given  birth  to  such  lion's 
whelps  as  Regulus,  Scipio,  and  Cato,  bathed 
her  hands  in  the  spittle  of  the  impious  profli- 
gate who  daily  defiled  the  biusilica  of  the  Pal- 
atine ! 

For  four  years  this  disgusting  drama  was 
enacted  in  the  name  of  government.  The 
jieculiarity  of  Caligula's  delirium  was  that  he 
reiiuired  everv  thing  to  be  done  in  a  mairnifi- 


cent,  or  rather  grandiose,  style.  He  married 
the  woman  Cse.sonia  on  account  of  her  size ! 
He  was  jealous  of  the  preceding  reigns  because 
of  their  calamities.  He  gloated  over  the  de- 
struction of  the  army  of  Varus,  and  sighed  for 
a  repetition  of  such  a  sensation  as  must  have 
followed  that  prodigious  slaughter.  In  the 
time  of  Tiberius  the  theater  at  Fidon;e  had 
fallen  and  crushed  fifty  thouisand  people.  Ca- 
ligula longed  for  the  occurrence  of  another 
such  calamity.  Finally  he  declared  that  he 
wished  the  Roman  people  had  but  a  single 
neck  that  he  might  sever  it  with  an  axe!     By 


degrees  his  in.solence  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that 
human  natiiic  (iiulcl  no  more  endure  his  con- 
duct. At  lengtli  lie  jiublicly  insulted  a  tril)uue 
of  the  pnetorians,  who,  with  a  few  othei-s,  re- 
solved on  a  summary  revenge.  They  watched 
their  opportunity,  fi'll  upon  Caligula  as  he 
was  gniiig  from  the  am|>liitlu'ati'r,  and  loft  him 
dead  in  the  passage  with  thirty  stabs  of  their 
daggers  in  his  body.  The  a.ssa-ssins  escaped 
and  the  corpse  of  the  Ca'sir  was  taken  away  by 
some  of  his  friends  and  buried  in  the  Laiuiau 
gardens. 

When  the  sudden  exit  of  Caligula  was 
known  the  spasmodic  cry  of  the  old  Kcimblic 
was    heard    in    the    Senate    House.       For    the 
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nouce  the  senators  were  filled  with  zeal  for 
the  restoration  of  the  impossible.  Kesolutious 
were  adopted  to  hnuor  the  as.«:issins  of  the  late 
l)rinee,  and  to  put  away  his  widow  and  ehild. 
The  pnetorians,  however,  hud  now  come  to 
know  the  Iiand  that  fed  them,  and  they  took 
mxin  themselves  the  easy  tiisk  of  showing  the 
foolishness  of  the  reactionary  dream  of  the 
Senate.  CLAUorfs,  the  son  of  Drusiis  Claudius 
Nero,  and  uncle  of  Caligula,  had  lu-sumed  the 
rdte  of  au   imbecile.     During  the  reigns  of 


wrought  l)y  the  late  ruler  were  effaced  as  rap- 
idly as  possible. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  .Tuliiis 
Ciesar,  but  little  attention  had  been  jjaid  to 
Britain.  The  firm  establishment  and  growth 
of  Roman  institutions  in  Gaul,  however,  and 
the  extension  of  civilization  to  the  British 
Channel,  had  naturally  attracted  the  interest 
of  the  Empire  to  the  important  island  be- 
yond. Commercial  relations  had  sprung  up 
betvveen  Loudiuium  and  the  towns  of  the  con- 


THE  PK.ETOlaAXS  HAILIXii  CLAUDIt'S  AS  EMPEROR. 


Tiberius  and  Caligula  idiocy  was  of  pi-irae 
value,  especially  in  those  of  high  birth.  Clau- 
dius had  discovered  that  to  be  a  fool  was  to 
have  a  breastplate.  Whether  the  prsetoriaus 
believed  him  wiser  than  he  seemed,  or  deemed 
it  better  for  themselves  that  the  Empire  should 
have  an  imbecile  for  its  head,  does  not  appear. 
At  any  rate,  they  chose  him  for  Emperor ;  and 
he  was  dragged  from  his  hiding-place  in  the 
palace  to  assume  the  duties  of  government. 

Without  great  abilities,  the  new  Csesar 
showed  much  wisdom  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  He  imitated  the  policy  of  Augustus. 
The  exiles  were  recalled,  and  the  devastations 


tiuent,  and  ships  pa-ssed  constantly  between 
the  Thames  and  the  Rhino.  Thus  far  the 
Romans  had  had  no  more  than  a  bare  footing 
in  the  south-eastern  i)art  of  the  i.sland.  It 
remained  for  Claudius  to  signalize  his  reign  by 
conciuering  the  Briti.sb  tribes  as  far  as  the 
Avon  and  the  Severn.  In  the  course  of  a 
campaign  into  the  country  of  the  Silures,  the 
general  of  Claudius  met  the  famous  British 
chieftain  Caractacus,  whom  he  overthrew  in 
a  great  battle.  The  native  king  was  captured 
and  sent  to  Rome  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the 
victor.  He  was  permitted  as  a  prisoner  to  ad- 
dress the  Emperor,  and  is  said  to  have  made 
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a  profounrl  impression  by  his  patriotism  aud  I  center  of  Romau  influence  in  South  Brhain. 
Kiugly  bearing.  A  strong  colony  was  cstab-  The  usual  policy  was  adopted  of  introducing 
lished   at  Camuloduuum,   which    became  the  |  the  Latin  language,  by  the  founding  of  schools 


lAIUCTACUS  AND  UlS  WIFE  BEFORE  CLAUDIUS  AND  AGRIPPIXA. 
Prnwii  liy  I,.  P.  Leycndccker. 
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and  the  education  of  the  younger  Celts  in  the 
literature,  politics,  and  arts  of  the  parent  state. 

The  Ocrnians  beyond  the  Rhine  were  a 
constant  nieuacu  to  the  peace  of  the  Empire. 
Their  swarming  tribes  were  ever  pressing  to 
the  west,  and  tlie  cordon  of  Roman  forts  on 
the  left  bunk  of  the  river  was  an  imperative 
necessity  of  the  situation.  During  the  reign 
of  Claudius  there  was  an  unusual  commotion 
among  the  restless  Teutons.  They  were  held 
in  check  by  the  Legions  stationed  on  the  fron- 
tier; and  in  one  instance  at  least  the  R<jraan 
arms  were  again  carried  beyond  the  river  in 
a  successful  campaign.  The  tribes  of  the 
Chatti  and  Chauci  were  punished  for  their 
arrogance  and  hostility,  and  were  taught  to 
accept  the  Rhine  as  the  utmost  limit  of  their 
excursions. 

Personally  Claudius  had  few  elements  of 
popularity.  His  figure  was  ungainly ;  his 
gait,  shambling;  his  legs,  crooked;  his  health, 
miserable;  his  countenance,  expressive  of  trep- 
idation and  pain.  His  personal  habits,  more- 
over, were  of  a  sort  to  be  admired  only  by 
contrast  with  the  despicable  conduct  of  the 
two  emperors  who  had  preceded  him.  He 
was  gluttonous  in  food  and  drink;  many  times 
married;  devoid  of  taste  ;  of  impure  manners. 

So  far,  however,  as  the  great  work  of  gov- 
erning was  concerned,  he  had  a  broader  view 
of  the  requirements  of  the  state  than  any  Ro- 
man ruler  since  Julius  Csesar.  He  applied 
himself  diligently  to  business,  and  outworked 
most  of  his  subordinates  in  the  onerous  duties 
of  the  administration.  His  intellect  worked 
slowly  and  laboriously,  and  his  government 
was  one  of  ingenuity  rather  than  of  intuition. 

In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Emperor  was  next  directed  to  the 
East.  He  adopted  the  policy  of  conciliating 
the  Asiatic  provinces  by  restoring  to  them 
their  native  princes.  The  sovereignty  of  Com- 
magene  was  bestowed  on  a  certain  Antioehus. 
Mithridates,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Mithridates 
the  Great,  was  given  the  kingdom  of  ihe  Bos- 
phorus.  The  deposed  sovereign  of  that  state 
was  recompensed  wnth  a  province  in  Cilicia; 
while  the  authority  of  Herod  Agrippa,  of 
Galilee,  was  extended  over  the  whole  of  Pal- 
estine. 


The  impudence  of  Caligula,  in  ordering  his 
own  statue  to  be  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Je- 
hovah, had  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Jews  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
rebellion.  Tiie  course  pursued  by  Claudius, 
however,  wa-s  highly  approved,  and  the  coming 
of  Agrii)pa  to  Jerusalem  was  hailed  with  de- 
light. The  people  of  Jewry  were  at  this  time 
divided  into  two  parties ;  the  ancient  Jewish 
faction,  which  upheld  the  old  Israelitish  theory 
of  government,  and  the  pagan  or  Greek  party, 
which  maintained  the  suiiremacy  if  not  the  di- 
vinity of  the  secular  ruler.  Herod  found  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  these  factions,  or  to  se- 
cure a  harmonious  government.  AVhile  in  the 
Jewish  capital  he  was  obliged  to  agree  with 
the  Jewish  faction ;  but  in  the  provinces  he 
followed  his  natural  inclinations  and  affiliated 
with  the  Helleuizers.  At  Csesarea  he  fell  sick 
and  died,  and  Palestine  was  thereupon  annexed 
to  the  province  of  Syria. 

Several  public  works  were  undertaken  or 
completed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  A  great 
sewer  was  constructed  to  drain  the  Fucine  lake, 
and  a  harbor  was  excavated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  The  aqueduct  which  had  been  be- 
gun by  the  engineers  of  Caligula,  was  brought 
to  completion,  and  many  other  public  works 
promoted.  The  Claudian  census  showed  a 
population  of  nearly  twenty-four  millions. 

The  marital  relations  of  Claudius  were  any 
thing  other  than  happy.  His  first  wife  Plautia 
and  the  second  >Elia,  were  both  for  good  reasons 
divorced.  Hcreaft'-r  he  married  the  notorious 
Valeria  Messalina,  who  has  the  historical  repu- 
tation of  being  the  worst  of  her  sex.  Her 
mind  was  a  voVtex  of  pride,  passion,  subtlety, 
ambition,  and  every  vice  and  crime  which 
could  flourish  in  such  a  maelstrom.  Deceit 
was  her  prevalent  trait,  and  treachery  her 
chief  entertainment.  She  debauched  her  hus- 
band's administration,  and  turned  the  govern- 
ment into  a  bagnio.  She  finally  in  A.  D.  48 
capped  the  climax  of  her  criminal  caprices  by 
marrying  a  j'oung  nobleman  named  Silius, 
with  whom  she  pro])osed  to  share  the  throne 
when  Claudius  should  be  disposed  of.  The  Em- 
peror was  absent  from  the  capital  when  the 
marriage  was  performed,  and  on  his  return, 
the  public  scandal  (for  Messalina  had  her  mar- 
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riage  with  Silius  publicly  celebrated),  which 
had  made  eveu  the  sin-toughened  cars  of  Kome 
burn  with  shame,  was  kept  from  him  who  was 
the  chief  victim  of  the  intrigue  ;  but  when  at 
last  the  intelligence  was  forced  into  his  slug- 
gish mind,  he  promptly  ordered  Messalina  and 
her  confederate  to  be  put  to  death.  It  is  nar- 
rated that  a  few  days  after  the  execution, 
Claudius  had  forgotten  the  event  and  made 
inquiry  why  his  wife  did  not  appear  at  the 
table !' 

The  Emperor,  not  yet  satisfied  with  his 
matrimonial  experience,  chose  for  his  fourth 
consort  his  niece,  Agrippina,  widow  of  Cueius 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  also  of  Crispus 
Passienus.  By  her  first  husband  she  was  the 
mother  of  the  boy  Domitius,  whom,  on  her 
marriage  with  Claudius,  she  induced  the  Em- 
peror to  ado])t  into  the  imperial  family  with 
the  cognomen  of  Nero.  To  make  the  succes- 
sion sure  the  youth  was  married  to  Octavia, 
the  daughter  of  Claudius  and  sister  of  Britan- 
nicus,  tiie  rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  To 
displace  this  heir,  and,  indeed,  all  other  rivals 
who  might  stand  between  her  son  and  the 
ligiit  l)ecame  the  purpose  of  Agrippina,  aud 
she  pursued  her  schemes  with  a  conscienceless 
audacity  almost  uncqualed  in  the  auuals  of 
crime.  One  of  tiie  first  victims  of  her  envy 
was  Lollia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Caligula,  who 
sought  a  marriage  witji  Claudius.  Her  jeal- 
ousy was  next  directed  against  nuiiiy  Roman 
nohU men,  whom  she  induced  her  iiusimnd  to 
l)erseciite  and  (Icstroy.  Chuulius  was  already 
well  advanced  in  years,  and  weakened  by  ill- 
healtii  and  (lie  distractions  of  his  office.  Fall- 
ing sick,  but  presently  recovering  a  measure  of 
strength,  he  resolved  to  leave  Home  aud  seek 
rest  on  the  coast  of  Campania ;  but  Agrippina 
ha<l  resolved  that  his  rest  shonld  be  eternal. 

Poisoning    iiad    now    become   one    of    the 


'There  are  some  reasons  for  bolievinc  that  the 
accredited  hut  increilihle  story  of  Mess-salinii  is  apoc- 
ryphal in  its  lea<hnK  features.  It  appears  that  a 
soothsayer  had  fol<l  Chuidius  that  the  husband  of 
^fessalina  was  doomed  to  a  speeily  death,  lie 
thereupon  privately  divorced  her,  and  himself  eon- 
trlved  her  marriin;e  with  Silhis,  to  the  end  llmt  the 
holt  of  fate  mipht  Jiill  on  another  than  himself, 
and  a  reason  be  furnished  ex  post  facto  for  the  di- 
vorce. 

N.— Vol.  J— 18 


fine  arts  in  Rome.  The  business  had  its  con- 
noisseurs and  professors.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  criminal  gentry  was  named 
Locusta,  whose  services  were  at  the  command 
of  any  who  could  pay  an  adequate  ju-ice  for 
his  skill.  Him  Agrippina  now  took  into  her 
service  and  directed  to  prepare  a  suitable 
potion  for  her  lord.  He  drank  it  and  found 
that  rest  which  his  affectionate  spouse  had  con- 
trived as  a  remedy  for  his  sorrows. 

Nkro  was  now  in  his  sixteenth  year.  He 
had  been  carefully  educated  by  the  philos- 
opher iSeneca,  and  on  his  accession  to  power 
showed  that  the  restraints  of  the  salutary  in- 
struction which 


he  had  received 
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domestic  vices  witl 

wliieli  the  Konuui  court  was 

reeking.  After  reducing  the  taxes  and  increas- 
ing the  autliority  of  tlie  Senate,  Nero  suddenly 
turned  jirofligate  and  butcher.  All  the  ferocity 
of  his  nature  was  aroused  by  the  conduct  of  his 
mother.  Not  satisfied  that  her  -son  should  be 
emjieror  (d'  Rome,  she  became  and)itious  to 
reign  Iiersejf,  and  to  this  end  conspired  for 
the  overthrow  of  Nero.  She  circidated  the 
report  tiiat  Britannicus  was  llie  true  Cavsir, 
and  favored  his  assumption  of  Imperial  power. 
All  the  jealousy  and  jiassion  of  Nero  wore 
ttirned  against  Britannicus,  and  that  ind'ortu- 
nate  i)riuce  was  put  to  death.  The  Emjieror 
next  fell  \indertiie  inliueiu'e  of  Pop])a'a  Sjdiina, 
tlie   beautiful  wife   of  Salvius   Otho,   and  by 
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her  was  persuaded  to  have  Agrippina  assassin- 
ated. This  atrocity  was  immediately  followed 
up  by  the  divorce  of  Octavia  and  the  murder 
of  Burrus.  The  government  was  turned  over 
to  his  ministers,  Torgellinns  and  Petroiiiiis, 
and  Nero  abandoned  himself  to  excesses  and 
dissipations.  Poppa;a  became  his  mistress  and 
wiui  publicly  recognized  by  the  Imperial  house- 
hold. Even  her  husband  assented  to  the 
shame,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  governor- 
shi])  of  the  province.  The  mistress  became 
the  Empress,  and  Octavia,  now  in  exile,  was 
put  to  death. 

Such  high-handed  profligacy  as  the  C»sar 
and  his  consort  now  exhibited  had  never  before 
been  witnessed  even  in  Rome.  Popptea  had 
for  herself  a  bath  dJ  milk,  which  wa.s  supplied 
by  five  hundred  she-asses  kept  on  the  Palatine. 
Her  mules  were  ordered  to  be  shod  with  gold, 
and  the  trappings  of  her  couch  to  be  trimmed 
with  pearls.-  After  becoming  the  mother  of 
one  child  she  died  from  the  effects  of  a  royal 
kick  which  her  noble  husband  deigned  to  give 
her  in  a  fit  of  passion. 

The  administration  became  an  administra- 
tion of  blood.  The  nobles  were  proscribed, 
banished,  murdered  for  the  crime  of  being 
rich.  Their  estates  were  confiscated  and  con- 
sumed on  the  impossible  luxuries  and  caprices 
of  the  royal  banquet.  All  the  restraints  of 
education,  custom,  and  common  decency  were 
flung  away  by  the  inflamed  despot  of  Rome. 
He  fancied  himself  a  musician,  a  scholar,  a 
connoisseur  of  art,  a  philosopher.  To  dispute 
his  claim  or  criticise  his  performance  was 
worth  the  life  of  him  who  did  it.  His  pleas- 
ures became  the  scum  of  dissipation,  the  very 
dregs  of  license  and  vulgarity.  He  went  into 
the  arena  and  contended  for  the  prize  in  music. 
It  was  not  likely  that  the  judges  would  with- 
hold from  him  the  palm  of  victory.  In  the 
race-courses  of  his  own  gardens,  then  in  the 
hippodrome  of  Campania,  and  finally  in  the 
Circus  Maximus,  he  engaged  in  contests  with 
the  most  famous  equestrians  for  the  prize  in 
horsemanship;  and  a  multitude  numbering  two 
hundred  thousand  people  screamed  with  de- 
light on  beholding  the  ruler  of  the  nation  in 
the  character  of  a  driver  covered  with  dust 
and  sweat. 


In  the  year  A.  D.  64  the  city  was  visited 
with  a  conflagration  such  as  had  never  before 
been  witnessed  in  Italy,  perhajis  in  the  world. 
For  six  days  Rome  was  an  ocean  of  flame. 
Six  of  the  fourteen  wards  were  utterly  swept 
with  the  besom,  and  four  of  the  remaining 
districts  were  partly  devastated.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  the  venerable  structures  of 
iiome — temples,  museums,  theaters,  and  basil- 
icas— were  w-rapped  in  the  vortex,  and  re- 
duced to  ashes.  The  great  edifices  of  the 
Palatine,  Capitoline,  and  perhaps  of  the  other 
hills,  were  for  the  most  part  spared  from 
tlie  conflagration. 

The  people  of  the  city  were  at  first  panic- 
stricken,  then  gloomy,  and  then  suspicious.  It 
was  believed  that  the  fire — which  had  broken 
out  in  several  places — was  tlie  work  of  incendi- 
aries acting  under  the  orders  of  Nero.  Ruffians 
had  been  seen  setting  fire  to  buildings;  and  it 
was  presently  noised  abroad  that,  during  the 
progress  of  the  conflagration,  the  Emperor  had 
taken  his  station  on  the  turret  of  the  villa  of 
Mieceniis,  and  amused  himself  with  enacting  a 
drama  entitled  the  Sack  of  Troy,  composed  by 
hinhself.  The  fire  had  been  devised  as  a  real- 
istic aid  to  the  royal  imagination  ! 

The  spread  of  this  well-founded  rumor  cre- 
ated a  sullen  rage  among  the  sufierers,  and 
the  throne  was  shaken  by  the  surging  of  the 
masses.  But  Nero  now  pretended  the  great- 
est sympathy.  He  traversed  the  devastated 
districts  and  distributed  money  freely  to  those 
who  were  in  need.  With  a  view  to  transfer- 
ring the  odium  to  others,  he  exhiliited  great 
zeal  in  discovering  the  ])erpetrators  of  the 
crime.  In  his  hunt  for  malefactors  he  fell 
upon  the  hated  Jews,  and  these  were  chosen 
as  the  factitious  criminals.  More  particularly 
was  the  new  sect  of  Christians  selected  as  the 
objects  of  vengeance.  These  people  had  al- 
ready gained  the  intense  dislike  of  Rome. 
The  austerity  of  their  manners,  the  severe 
tenets  of  their  faith  so  opposed  to  the  license 
of  paganism,  their  customs  and  laws  so  antag- 
onistic to  the  usages  of  the  state,  aU  combined 
to  render  them  odious  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  situation  was  such  as  to  furnish  Nero  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  turn  the  anger  of  the 
tieople  against  the  hated  followers  of  the  Christ. 
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He  acc'onlini^lv  disseminated  the  report  that  it 
was  they  who  had  lired  llome.  Numbers  of 
them  were  seized  aud  imprisoned.  Some  he 
sent  to  the  amphitheater,  where  they  were 
bound  to  pilhirs  and  given  to  the  mercy  of 
tremendous,  half- starved,  Numidian  lions. 
The  devilish  invention  of  the  Caesar  next  de- 
vised a  plan  for  a  more 
conspicuous  destruc- 
tion of  the  Christians. 
He  gave  a  great  even- 
ing festival  in  his  gar- 
dens ;  and  to  the  end 
that  the  grounds  might 
he  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated he  ordered  the 
Christians  to  be 
wrapped  in  flax, 
dipped  in  pitch,  fast- 
ened to  poles,  set  up 
about  the  promenades 
and  summer -housi-, 
and  lighted  for  torclu'sl 
Then,  while  the  groan- 
ing and  writhing  hu- 
ni  a  n  c  a  n  d  e  1  a  b  r  a 
burned  to  the  socket, 
the  Emperor  and  his 
friends  carou.sed  and 
feasted  until  the  black- 
ened feet  of  the  ex])ir- 
ing  torches  droj)j)ed 
into  darkness! 

The  ever-multi])ly- 
ing  exces.ses  of  Nero 
led  to  ever-increasing 
<lemands,  and  these  in 
turn  to  ever-widening 
confiscation.  The  es- 
tates of  noblemen  were 
seized  and   themselves 

executed  under  every  imaginable  and  iiniin- 
aginable  pretext.  A  plot  was  finally  made  by 
the  survivors  to  destroy  the  cause  of  destruction. 
Cahtknius  Piso  headed  a  band  of  magnates 
who  ]>lanned  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant. 
Tiie  scheme  contemplated  the  restoration  of 
the  Republic,  aud  the  a]>pointment  of  a  dictator 
until  ])ublic  peace  should  be  restored.  Doubt- 
les.s   the   conspirators  purposed   to  make  Piso 


himself  the  prince  of  the  new  order.  But  the 
plot  was  presently  divulged,  and  the  plotters 
put  to  death.  Lucan  and  Seneca  were  obliged 
to  commit  suicide.  Nor  did  the  ma.«s  of  the 
Romans  any  longer  sympathize  with  these  re- 
actionary movements  on  the  part  of  the  sen- 
ators and  grandees  of  the  commonwealth.    The 
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commons  preferred  even  a  profligate  Emperoi 
to  a  dictator  of  the  type  of  Sulla. 

Meanwhile  Nero  became  more  and  more 
disgusting.  He  left  Rome  and  traveled  in 
Greece,  exhibiting  himself  in  the  character  of 
a  royal  mountebank.  Ever  and  anon  the  news 
reached  the  cajiital  that  he  had  been  applauded 
by  his  cla(iueui-s  for  a  victory  achieved  as  a 
singer  in  some  petty  town  of  the  provinces. 
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The  drama  \va.s  now,  however,  about  at  an 
end.  In  A.  D.  66,  Nero  started  ou  a  journey 
to  Egypt  and  the  East.  In  the  mean  time  a 
knowledge  of  his  proceedings  and  character 
had  been  borne  to  the  legions.  The  soldiers 
were  disgusted,  and  the  idea  easily  took  root 
among  them  that  they  were  the  instruments 
whereby  such  an  administration  should  be 
brought  to  a  finality.  Almost  simultaneously 
in  A.  D.  68  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  Africa, 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Germany.  When  the  news 
of  the  revolt  reached  liome  the  praetorians  de- 
serted Nero,  and  the  very  rabble  began  to  hoot 
its  defiance.  The  Emperor  quaked  like  an  as- 
pen in  the  wind  of  terror  that  blew  chill 
through  the  basilica.  He  escaped  from  the 
palace  and  the  city.  The  Senate  declared  him 
a  public  enemy  and  condemned  him  to  death. 
The  sentence  was  to  be  executed  "  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,"  which  reijuired  that 
the  condemned  should  have  his  neck  fastened 
in  the  cleft  of  a  stick  and  be  scourged  until 
life  was  extinct.  Hearing  of  this  dreadful 
penalty,  the  terrified  monster  summoned  one 
of  his  slaves — for  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
kill  himself — and  bade  him  thrust  a  dagger 
into  his  breast.  The  messengers  of  death  ar- 
rived before  he  expired,  but  found  their  work 
already  accomplished.  "  What  a  loss  to  art  my 
death  will  be  !"  said  lie,  and  died.  Ills  body  was 
partly  consumed  where  it  was  found  ;  but  the 
remains  were  presently  collected  and  buried 
ou  the  Pincian.  Nor  is  the  tradition  wanting 
that  his  grave  was  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
covered  with  violet.s  by  an  unknown  hand ! 
For  so  the  darkest  and  most  shameless  char- 
acter, albeit  redeemed  by  some  unpereeived 
trait  of  tenderness,  is  remembered  bv  the  heart 
(if  love  even  amid  the  gloom  and  bitterness  of 
an  ignominious  death. 

One  of  the  chief  ineuiorials  of  Nero's  reign 
was  his  niagnilieent  palace,  called  the  (Jolden 
Hou.se.  The  structure  con.sisted  of  a  series  of 
mansions  on  the  Palatine,  Esciuilinc,  and  Cse- 
lian  hills.  The  various  edifices  were  connected 
by  bridges  and  corridors,  and  eiiibraceil  within 
their  inclnsures  lakes,  gardens,  theriiue,  an<l 
pleasure-grounds  extending  over  the  greater 
part  of  Ancient  Rorae. 

In  the  provinces  flie  ]irin('i]i:\l  e|iisode    of 


the  reign  was  the  revolt  in  A.  D.  60,  of  the 
Britons  under  their  queen  Boadicea.  This 
celebrated  Celtic  princess  was  the  wife  of 
PRA.SUTAGUS,  king  of  the  Iceni.  When  about 
to  die  this  monarch  willed  his  treasures  and  his 
kingdom  to  his  two  daughters  and  to  Nero,  to 
whom  he  committed  the  protection  of  his  family. 
But  no  sooner  was  Prasutagus  dead  than  the 
Em])eror's  officers  seized  every  thing  in  their 
master's  name.  This  outrage  Boadicea  resisted, 
and  for  this  she  was  publicly  whijiped  and  her 
royal  daughters  given  over  to  the  brutality  of 
the  Roman  soldiers.  The  Britons  rose  in  des- 
peration at  the  call  of  their  injured  queen. 
She  drove  to  town  in  her  war-chariot  with  her 
ruined  daughters  at  her  knees,  and  besought 
her  subjects  to  rise  and  execute  vengeance  on 
the  despoilers  of  the  land  and  the  despisers 
of  virtue.  A  vast  army  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  swarmed  to  her  standard.  The 
colony  of  Canialodunum  was  taken  and  the 
Romans  massacred  without  mercy.  The  forces 
iu  the  island  were  utterly  unable  to  resist  the 
avalanche  of  l)arbaric  rage  which  swept  down 
upon  them.  All  Britain  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  retaken  by  its  original  po.s.sessors ;  but 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  had  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  veterans  in  the  Isle  of  Mona,  came 
to  the  rescue  in  A.  D.  62,  and  the  Britons 
were  decisively  defeated  in  a  great  battle. 
Boadicea,  however,  preferred  death  to  capture, 
and  took  her  own  life  by  poison. 

The  legionaries  of  the  provincial  armies 
had  now  made  the  discovery  that  the  putting 
up  and  putting  down  of  emperors  was  a  work 
(if  tliiir  own.  As  early  as  Ajiril  A.  D.  68 
(Nero  was  killed  in  June  of  that  year),  the 
army  in  Spain  luid  ]iroelainied  SKRvrrs  SuL- 
Picius  Gai.BA  as  Inqierator  in  place  of  the 
reigning  Cwsar.  In  this  movement  the  Gallic 
legions  were  active  jiarticipants,  and  (>alba 
was  already  on  the  march  to  Rome  when  the 
news  of  the  downfall  of  Nero  reached  him. 
At  Narbo  he  was  met  by  envoys  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  came  to  a<'(iuaiiit  him  with  the  acqui- 
escence of  that  biidy  in  tiie  decision  of  tlie 
army.  There  were  other  candidates  for  the 
vacant  throne,  but  none  could  make  headway 
against  the  claims  of  Galba,  who  assumed  the 
L,'"vernment  on  .Tanuarv  1>t,  .\.  D.  69. 
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The  new  Eraperoi-,  tlunigh  not  of  the  Julian 
line,  wa.«  a  man  of  ancient  family,  and  greatly 
distinguished  as  a  general.  He  was  an  austere 
disci|>linarian,  who  would  fain  bring  the  idea  of 
miliiary  subordination  into  the  management 
of  the  state.  Nor  was  such  a  ruler  foreign  to 
the  needs  of  Rome.  The  fact  that  almost  from 
the  first  his  manners  and  methods  were  dis- 
tasteful to  the  people,  debauched  a.s  they  were 
bv  the  examples  of  Caligula  and  Kero,  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  wistlom  of  the  choice 


made  by  the  Spanish  legions.  The  inherent 
weakness  of  the  situation  existed  in  the  fact 
that  the  same  arbitrary  power  which  had 
raised  him  to  th«  throne  might  in  the  first 
hour  of  its  displeasure  destroy  him  and  prefer 
another.  Of  this  fatal  flaw  in  his  armor  Galba 
was  himself  well  aware,  and  his  first  concern 
was  to  remedy  as  far  as  practicable  the  defect 
in  the  system. 

The  legions  in  Upper  Germany  had  in  the 
mean  time  proclaimed  an  imperator  of  their 
own.     But  learning  of  the  successful  assump- 


tion of  the  government  by  Galba,  they  in 
mock  humility  submitted  their  claims  to  the 
Senate  for  decision.  The  crisis  was  sufficiently 
serious  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  nominate  a 
colleague,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  a  nobleman 
named  Piso  Licixianus.  The  latter,  however, 
was  a  man  of  the  same  severe  temj)er  as  Galba. 
and  the  frugality,  not  to  say  parsimony,  of 
the  government,  was  as  distasteful  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  soldiers  as  ever.  The  latter  were 
especially  aggrieved  because  of  the  non-distri- 
bution of  a  donative  when  Piso  was  proclaimed 
associate  of  the  Emperor. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Nero 
became  enamored  of  Pop]);ea  he  disposed  of 
her  husband,  Salvius  Otho,  by  sending  him  to 
be  governor  of  Lusitania.  When  he  heard  of 
the  movement  to  elevate  Galba  to  the  throne 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  enterprise  and 
accompanied  the  successful  candidate  to  Rome. 
He  now  formed  the  design  of  becoming  Galba's 
successor  in  the  Empire,  and  was  greatly  cha- 
grined when  Piso  was  chosen  to  the 
place  to  which  he  himself  so  anxiously 
aspired.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  aban- 
don, bat  rather  nursed,  his  design.  He 
ingratiated  himself  with  both  the  peo- 
ple and  the  army.  He  even  won  over 
the  Spanish  legions,  whose  benefits  from 
G.alba's  accession  had  not  equaled  their 
expectations.  The  prietoriaus  were  in 
favor  of  any  thing  for  a  change.  How 
should  they  live  in  such  an  atmosjihere 
as  the  court  was  difliising  over  Rome? 
A  few  days  after  the  election  of  Piso 
the  prretoriaiis  withdrew  their  support 
from  Galba,  and  notified  Otho  of  their 
purpose  to  make  him  Emperor.  The 
soothsayei-s,  meanwhile,  had  discovered  the 
trend  of  affairs  and  began  to  drop  prophecies 
of  Otho's  budding  greatness.  Finally  the  ha- 
ruspex  of  the  Palatine,  while  Galba  was  sac- 
rificing before  the  temple  of  Apollo,  gave 
forth  an  utterance  which,  to  Otho,  who  was 
standing  by,  signified  that  the  army  was  ready 
for  the  revolution.  He  immediately  de- 
scended, made  his  way  to  the  prsetorian  camp, 
and  before  Galba  had  ended  his  sacrifice  was 
proclaimed  Emperor.  All  efforts  of  Galba 
and  Piso  to  stay  the   tide  were  worse  than 
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wasted.  The  tumultuous  prjetorians  poured 
into  the  Forum,  killed  the  Emperor  aud  his 
colleague,  and  seut  their  man  to  the  basilica 
of  the  CiBsars.  The  whole  lousiness  was  ac- 
complished within  fifteen  days  after  the  acces- 
sion of  (rall)a  to  the  throne. 

( Treat  was  the  disappointment  which  the 
death  of  Galha  produced  among  the  lietter 
class  of  the  Konians.  They  had  fondly  be- 
lieved that  after  the  dissolute  reigns  of  Ca- 
ligula and  Nero  the  firm  rule  of  a  military 
leader  would  bring  peace  not  only  to  the  city 
but  to  the  Empire.  The  sudden  collapse  of 
the  reformatory  rhjime  left  them  hopeless,  and 
Rome  was  again  exposed  to  all  the  winds  of 
profligacy. 

The  Senate,  out  of  the  necessity  of  things, 
accepted  the  situation  by  the  recognition  of 
Otho.  A  certain  degree  of  order  was  pres- 
ently restored  in  the  city.  Those  who  had 
been  banished  for  political  offenses  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes.  The 
old  republican  ghost  was  placated  by 
the  ai>j)oinlment  of  consuls.  Even  the 
nobles  of  Rome  were  conciliated  by  re- 
spectfvd  treatment.  Affairs  in  the  cap- 
ital .seemed  to  favor  au  auspicious  reign. 
Not  so,  however,  in .  the  Spanish  and 
CJallic  arndes.  While  the  legions  in 
the  East  declared  for  Otho,  those  in 
the  •  West  proclaimed  their  general, 
Aui.UH  ViTKi.i.ii's,  Imperator.  A  civil 
war  immediately  ensued  between  him 
and  Otho.  Two  divisions  of  the  arniv 
of  the  former,  led  by  the  generals 
Valcns  and  Cjecina,  made  their  way 
through  the  passes  of  Mount  tJenevre 
and  the  (treat  St.  Rernard,  and  de- 
bouched into  Italy.  .Meanwhile  the  forces  of 
Otho  had  advanced  to  the  north,  and  in  Cisal- 
pine (uiul  awaitc<l  the  approach  of  the  en- 
emy. Near  the  continence  of  the  Adda  and 
the  I'o  a  great  i)attle  was  fought,  in  which 
Vitellius  was  completely  victorious.  Otho,  in 
despair,  committed  suicide,  and  his  triumphant 
rival  was  proclaimed  Emperor.  Tlie  latter, 
in  traversing  the  battle-fiehl,  remarked  to  his 
attendant.s:  "The  corpses  of  our  enemies  smell 
very  sweet,  e-speciully  those  of  citizens!" 

^faking    his    way    to    Rome,    Vitellius  was 


accepted  by  the  Senate  and  the  people,  who 
had  now  been  regaled  by  the  sight  of  three 
Emperors  in  a  single  year.  In  the  West  no 
headway  could  be  made  against  the  claims  of 
the  new  Ca;sar;  but  in  the  East  the  case  was 
very  different.  The  Syrian  army,  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  seat  of  Roman  politics,  was 
not  at  all  dispo.sed  to  accept  as  final  the  results 
of  these  disgraceful  revolutions.  The  soldiers 
of  the  East,  fully  occupied  with  the  Parthian 
war,  the  insubordination  of  Egypt,  and  the 
great  revolt  in  Palestine,  were  preserved  from 
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that  stagnation  wldcii  had  \  oved  the  death 
of  all  .soldierly  virtues  amour  the  pnctorians 
of  Italy.  The  Syrian  legioiis  were  at  this 
time  under  command  of  the  t  o  distinguished 
generals,  Mucianus  and  Titus  Flavins  Vespa- 
sianus.  Without  conceriMiig  themselves  witii 
the  relative  merits  of  the  western  broils,  both 
had  acquiesced  in  the  claims  of  Galba  and 
Ollio,  and  they  now  accejited  Vitellius,  with 
little  interest  in  the  legitimacy  of  his  pro- 
motion. 

.\i  this  lime  Vespasianus  and  his  son  Titus 
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Flavins  Sabinus  were  busily  engaged  in  the 
Jewifih  war.  The  father,  however,  though 
plebeian  born,  became  ambitious,  not  only  of 
military  fame,  but  also  of  Imperial  distinction. 
Even  before  the  decision  of  the  question  be- 
tween VitcUius  and  Otho,  the  aspirations  of 
Vesjiasiaiuis  were  known  and  approved  among 
the  Syrian  legions;  and  they  accordingly  j)r()- 
ceeded  to  proclaim  him  Imperator.  While 
Vitellius  after  the  battle  of  Bcdriacum  was 
making  his  entry  into  Rome  the  huzzas  of  the 
eoldiers  in  Syria  were  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
Vespasian  us. 

As  to  Vitellius,  he  immediately  revealed  a 
character  as  swinish  as  it  was  bloody.  He 
was  chiefly  noted  as  the  most  illustrious  glut- 
ton of  Kome.  He  ate  and  drank  until  his 
coarse  mind  and  coarser  body  were  totally  un- 
fitted for  rational  activities.  Mucianus,  the 
other  general  of  the  Syrian  legions,  had  mean- 
while heartily  ratified 
the  a.«sumption  of  Im- 
perial honors  by  his 
colleague.  Vespasi- 
anus  himself  remained 
for  a  season  in  the 
East.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  revolt  in 
Palestine  was  iu- 
TiTELuus.  trusted  to  Titus.     In 

order  to  overthrow  the  government  of  Vitel- 
lius, JIucianus  advanced  on  Rome  by  way  of 
Illyricum.  The  legions  in  the  West  were 
tempted  with  letters  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
Vitellius.  Especially  was  the  Fourteenth  Le- 
gion, which  had  recently  been  sent  into  Britain 
as  a  punishment  for  having  upheld  the  party 
of  Otho,  ])lied  with  motives  for  a  revolt.  As 
Mucianus  came  on  and  made  his  way  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  he  was  met  at  Bedriacum  by  the 
forces  of  Vitellius,  but  the  loyalty  of  the  lat- 
ter— even  of  the  generals — was  shaken,  or  at 
least  lukewarm.  The  battle,  however,  was  se- 
vere, and  was  only  won  by  the  army  of  Mu- 
cianus after  much  slaughter  on  both  sides. 
Cremona  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  victors, 
who  then  continued  their  march  on  the  capital. 
Vitellius  was  all  the  while  living  in  riotous 
excesses.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he 
expended  nine  hundred  millions  of  sesterces  on 


revelings  and  vulgar  brutality.  He  refused  to 
credit  the  story  of  the  dLsiuster  in  the  North. 
When  the  prisoners,  liberated  by  the  generab 
of  Vespasianus  and  sent  to  Rome  for  the  exjjress 
purpose  of  confirming  the  intelligence,  came 
into  the  city,  they  were  put  to  death  as  liars. 
At  last,  however,  the  libidinous  glutton  was 
obliged  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  peril.  An 
army  of  praetorians  and  gladiators  was  col- 
lected from  the  precincts  of  Roman  Capua  and 
led  into  the  valley  of  the  Nar  to  confront  the 
approaching  enemy,  but  the  melange  of  half- 
soldiers  could  not  endure  even  the  sight  of  the 
veterans  of  Valens,  general  of  the  forces  of 
Vespasianus ;  and  Vitellius  was  obliged  to  yield 
without  striking  a  blow.  Oddly  enough,  con- 
sidering the  temper  of  the  times  and  the  es- 
tablished precedents,  he  was  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  retiring  to  private  life.  Soon,  however, 
he  made  his  escape,  returned  to  Rome,  and 
was  again  put  at  the  head  of  the  desperate 
faction  which  opposed  the  party  of  Vespasi- 
anus. The  adherents  of  the  latter  were  driven 
to  the  Capitol  Hill,  where  they  endeavored  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  Vitellians ;  but 
these  gathered  in  great  numbers,  surrounded 
the  hill,  and  by  discharging  burning  arrows 
and  throwing  fire-brands  succeeded  in  firing 
the  buildings.  The  flames  got  the  upper  hand 
of  the  besieged,  and  the  splendid  edifices,  in- 
cluding the  great  Capitoline  temple  of  the 
gods,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Sabinus,  who 
held  the  hill,  was  dismayed  by  'the  conflagra- 
tion and  yielded  to  his  assailants. 

Meanwhile  Primus,  who  led  the  advance 
of  the  army  of  Vespasianus,  reached  the  city, 
and  entered  the  gates  with  the  flying  rabble 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress. The  city  was  given  up  to  pillage,  and 
such  scenes  of  carnage  and  destruction  ensued 
as  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  the  cir- . 
cle  of  the  Seven  Hills.  Vitellius  again  made 
his  escape,  but  presently  returned  to  the  de- 
serted basilica  of  the  Palatine,  and  was  there 
found  hiding  behind  a  curtain.  He  waa 
dragged  forth  and  hurried  along  with  torn 
dress  and  bleeding  wounds  through  the  midst 
of  the  jeering  multitude.  He  was  compelled 
to  witness  the  demolition  of  his  own  statues, 
and  was  then  ignominiously  butchered  in  the 
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street.  Vespasianus  was  immediately  recog- 
nized by  the  senators,  who  sent  an  embassy  to 
the  East  to  salute  him  as  Imperator.  Thus 
on  the  21.st  of  December,  A.  D.  70,  after  a 
bloody  turmoil  of  eighteen  mouths'  duration, 
the  government  of  Kome  at  last  fell  into  the 
hands  of  one  who  was  competent  to  rule  the 
Empire  with  something  of  the  old-time  energy 
and  firmness. 

Before  proceeding  to  narrate  the  events  of 
the  reign  of  Vespasianus,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  note  in  a  few  paragraphs  the  downfall  of 
the  Israelitish  nation.  The  story  of  this  peo- 
ple was  dropped  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  by  Cambyses,  the  Persian.  Dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  succeeding  kings  the 
country  remained  subject  to  the  empire  of  the 
Achsemenians.  In  the  time  of  Artaxerxes, 
Ezra,  the  pious  scribe  of  Israel,  brought  to 
Jerusalem  a  new  colony  of  his  people  from 
beyond  the  Euphrates;  and  by  an  able  and 
energetic  administration  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  Mosaic  economy.  Afterwards,  in  B.  C 
445,  Nehemiah,  who  had  been  the  cup- 
bearer f)f  Arta.xerxes,  restored  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city  and  carried  forward 
the  reforms  undertaken  by  Ezra.  The 
Jewish  temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  which 
was  the  center  and  core  of  Judaism,  fell 
under  the  control  of  a  long  line  of  high- 
priests.  The  prophets,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
and  Nehemiah  kept  alive  the  national 
spirit  by  the  collection  and  authentication 
of  the  sacred  writings,  among  which  were 
included  the  most  valuable  fragments  of 
the  literature  of  ancient  Israel.  The  Pen- 
tateuch was  taught  in  the  schools,  and  pub- 
licly ex})ouuded  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Jews. 

After  the  epoch  of  Alexander,  tlie  influence 
of  the  Greeks  began  to  be  felt  in  Palestine. 
The  science  and  philosophy  of  that  cultured 
people  made  great  progress  among  the  doctors 
(if  Jewry.  The  doctrines  of  Ei)icurus  were 
received  with  much  favor  by  many  learned 
scribes  who  formed  a  sect  known  as  the  Sad- 
niK'KKs,  rejecting  the  authority  of  tradition 
and  denying  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
principles  of  the  Stoics  were  still  more  widely 
disseminated,   and    they    who    ])rofcssed    these 


doctrines  were  united  in  the  more  numerous 
sect  called  the  Phariskes.  A  smaller  faction, 
more  ascetic  and  mystical  than  either  of  the 
others,  was  founded  on  socialistic  and  phil- 
osophic  professions,    and    was    known   as    the 

EsSENES. 

The  paganism  of  Greece  also  infected  Sa- 
maria. The  cities  of  this  apostate  region  be- 
came Hellenized,  and  in  many  places  the 
worship  of  the  Greek  gods  was  introduced.  The 
language  of  the  Hellenes  prevailed  in  Judea 
more  and  more.  After  the  establishment  of 
Jewish  colonies  in  Alexandria,  the  Grseco-Is- 
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raeliti.sh  learning  led  to  the  translation  of  the 
sacred  writings,  resulting  in  the  SErxrAtJiNT. 
With  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  Judea 
became  an  Egyptian  dependency,  but  the  rela- 
tions of  the  little  state  were  fluctuating  and 
uncertain.  In  the  times  of  Ptolemy  V.  the 
Jews  went  over  to  Antioehus  the  Great,  and 
were  worsted  by  the  change.  The  rival  par- 
ties in  Jerusalem  began  to  auction  their  na- 
tionality in  order  to  .secure  the  favor  of  the 
Gneco-Syrian  kings.  In  order  to  settle  the 
disgraceful  broils  of  the  factions,  and  to  pun- 
ish the  sedition  which  had  spread  ai)roail  dur- 
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ing  his  invasion  of  Egypt,  Antiochus,  in  B.  C. 
169,  attacked  Jerusalem,  leveled  the  walls, 
garrisoned  the  city  with  his  soldiei-s,  iirocliiinied 
the  worship  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  state,  set  up  shrines  for  the 
pagan  deities,  and  sacrificed  a  soic  on  the  altar 
of  Jehovah  !  Thousands  of  the  people  were 
butchered  and  other  thousands  sold  into  slavery. 

Soon  afterwards,  when  Antiochus  liad  gone 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  leav- 
ing the  completion  of  the  work  in  Palestine  to 
his  general,  Apolloiiius,  a  revolt  l>roke  out 
headed  by  the  high-priest  Mattathias  and  his 
five  sons,  of  the  House  of  the  Asmoneans. 

The  rebellion  gathered  head.  The  insurgents 
retired  into  the  wildernes-s,  wiience  they  sallied 
forth  and  broke  down  the  altars  of  paganism. 
The  army  of  ^laltathias  waxed  in  strength 
until  it  became  f()rniidal)le.  When  the  aged 
leader  died,  the  command  fell  u|)ou  his  son 
Judas,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a 
general.  He  obtained  the  surname  of  the 
Hammer,  or  in  Hebrew  Mukkab.  From  this 
cognomen — though  the  derivation  is  somewhat 
disputed — came  the  name  JIaccabees,  which 
was  given  to  the  insurgent  leadei-s  and  also  to 
the  apocryphal  book  in  which  their  deeds  are 
recorded.  Time  and  again  the  forces  of  Appol- 
lonius  and  other  Syrian  generals  were  defeated 
by  the  obstinate  Jews.  At  last,  however,  Bac- 
chides  brought  a  large  army  into  Judea,  and 
Judas  being  defeated  slew  himself  rather  than 
be  taken.  Ei-?:azer,  his  colleague,  had  already 
been  crushed  to  death  under  an  elephant  in  a 
previous  battle.  Thus,  in  B.  C.  ICO,  the  or- 
ganized rebellion  was  sujipressed  ;  but  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Maccabees'  forces  fled  to  the  hills 
and  for  many  years  carried  on  a  desultory  war- 
fare against  their  oppressf)rs. 

By  and  by,  when  Demetrius  Soter  was  con- 
tending with  rival  claimants  for  the  throne  of 
Syria,  JoxAxnAN,  one  of  the  sun-iving  Macca- 
bees found  opportunity  to  restore  the  fortunes 
of  the  war,  and  made  such  headway  that  he 
was  recognized  as  high-priest  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  he  was  presently  assassinated  by  Tryphon, 
one  of  the  Syrian  pretenders.  Afterwards 
Simon  made  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  be- 
came, for  a  short  time,  an  independent  prince. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  century  B.  C. 


JoriN  Hyrcancs  and  his  sons  Aristobulus 
and  AujXANDER,  maintained  the  reputation  of 

their  lii>use  and  the  dignity  of  the  priestly  office. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Maccal)ees  were  brave  and 
virtuous  warriors,  who  fought  and  died  for  the 
freedom  of  a  country  whose  internal  dissen- 
sions and  feuds  rentlered  her  unworthy  of  such 
heroic  service.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  house, 
however,  the  younger  Akistobulus  engaged  in 
a  disgraceful  contest  with  a  second  Hvkcanus 
for  the  priestly  throne.  The  dispute  resulted 
in  calling  in  Scaurus,  the  lieutenant  of  Pom- 
peius  the  Great,  to  settle  the  controversy.  In 
B.  C.  63,  he  decided  in  lavor  of  Aristobulus, 
but  the  decision  was  afterwards  reversed  by 
Pompeius,  who,  in  order  to  su])press  the  rival 
claimant,  took  Jerusalem  by  storm,  amid  the 
wildest  scenes  of  carnage.  Hyrcanus  then  be- 
came high-iiriest,  and  Palestine  was  made  tril)- 
utary  to  Rome  as  the  price  of  his  recognition. 

As  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Ju- 
dea was  assigned  by  Julius  Cresar  to  Axtii'Atek, 
who  had  been  the  minister  of  Hyrcanus.  His 
title  was  procurator.  Aristobulus,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  at  Rome,  made  his  escape 
and  endeavored  to  recover  his  kingdom,  but 
lie  and  his  sous  perished  in  the  foolish  revolt 
which  they  had  incited.  When  in  B.  C.  53 
Crassus  was  overthrown  by  the  Parthians,  An- 
tigonus  conquered  and  captured  Hyrcanus; 
but  his  success  had  no  abiding  root.  For  in 
the  mean  time  Herod,  son  of  Autipater,  being 
in  Rome,  had  obtained  the  favor  of  the  First 
Triumvirate,  and  now  returned  to  Palestine 
backed  by  the  support  of  that  powerful  com- 
bination. He  succeeded  in  establishing  a  new 
dynasty,  known  as  the  Idumwan,  and  ob- 
tained for  him.self — though  for  what  reason 
has  never  sufficiently  a])])eared — the  title  of 
Great.  His  inordinate  vanity,  his  cruelty,  his 
uncurbed  passions,  and  his  base  servitude  to 
Rome,  constituted  his  entire  claim  to  the  epi- 
thet with  which  he  has  been  honored.  He 
proved  to  be  an  unscrupulous  sycophant  and 
bloody  assassin  of  his  betters. 

After  the  death  of  Herod  his  dominions 
were  divided  among  his  three  sons:  Aeche- 
LAus,  Philip,  and  Herod  Antipas.  An  era 
of  anarchy  followed,  the  tetrarchies  of  Idumtea, 
Trachonitis,    and    Galilee    being   emrn-ffod    i« 
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constant  turmoils.  It  was  during  tliis  tioul> 
lous  epoch  that  the  Christ  was  born,  auil  was 
saved  from  the  bloody  edict  of  Ilcrod  the 
Great  by  the  flight  of  his  parents  into  Egypt. 

After  tiie  introduction  of  the  new  era  Ju- 
dsea  continued  a  Roman  province.  The  pro- 
curator generally  lived  in  the  coast  town  of 
Csesarea,  and  stood  aloof  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  interminable  broils  of  the  Jews.  At 
Jerusalem,  the  capital,  every  thing  was  as  far 
as  practicable  left  to  the  management  of  the 
nation,  under  the  lead  of  the  Sanhedrim,  or 
Jewish  Senate.  Never  was  a  people  so  tur- 
bulent, so  excited  with  expectation  of  a  deliv- 
erer who  should  restore  the  ancient  kingdom, 
80  fired  with  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  as  were 
the  wretched  Jews  of  this  period.  One  Christ 
came  after  another.  Revolt  was  succeeded 
by  revolt,  instigated  by  some  pseudo  prophet 
or  pretended  king. 

]\Icanwhilc  Rome  gave  little  heed  to  Jew- 
ish prejudices  except  to  despise  them.  Calig- 
ula required  the  priests  to  set  up  his  statue 
in  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  The  rage  of  the 
Jews  at  this  proposition  was  so  intense  that 
nothing  but  the  temporizing  policy  of  the 
procurator  prevented  a  desperate  rebellion. 
Claudius  was  more  inclined  to  humor  the  dis- 
positions of  his  Judrean  subjects,  and  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  gathering  temi)est.  Under 
Nero,  however,  the  procurators,  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  temper  of  their  master, 
began  to  oppress  the  Jews  and  to  trample  (jn 
their  customs.  A  general  rebellion  was  the 
result.  The  priests,  as  usual,  promised  the  in- 
terposition of  heaven.  The  autiiority  of  the 
hierarchy  over  the  minds  of  the  people  was 
absolute.  Not  the  Druids  themselves  held 
such  undisputed  sway  over  the  forest  tribes  of 
British  Celts  as  did  the  Jewish  priesthood  over 
the  rabble  about  the  temple  and  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  now  became  necessary  for  Rome  to 
apply  her  exterminating  iron  to  the  turbulent 
race,  or  else  give  up  .Tudiea  to  its  own  an- 
archic independence. 

The  conflict  which  was  waged  for  inde- 
pendence by  the  infatuated  Jews  was  j)rose- 
cuted  with  a  desperation  hanlly  eiiualed  in  the 
annals  of  warfare.  Nero  committed  the  work 
of  suppressing  the  revolt  to  Vespasianus,  then 


in  joint  command  with  Mucianus  in  the  East. 
The  tactics  adopted  by  the  Roman  general 
were  at  once  cautious  and  severe.  He  first 
captured  lotajjata,  in  Galilee;  then  received 
the  surrender  of  Tiberias;  then  took  Tari- 
chea  by  storm.  The  Jews  quickly  perceived 
that  they  had  nothing  to  expect  except 
annihilation  as  the  peualtj'  for  their  rash  re- 
bellion; but  this  knowledge  merely  inspired 
them  with  a  profouuder  hatred  of  the  Romans 
and  a  more  sullen  determination  to  resist  to 
the  last.  The  campaign  of  A .  D.  69  was  still 
directed  against  the  outlying  Judrcan  towns, 
rather  than  Jerusalem.  It  was  manifestly  the 
policy  of  Vespasianus  to  destroy  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  when  the  whole  popula- 
lation  had  taken  refuge  in  the  capital  to  invest 
the  city  and  exterminate  the  race. 

Meanwhile  Rome  tottered.  Nero  went  down 
before  Galba,  and  Galba  before  Otho.  The 
latter  gave  place  to  Vitellius,  and  he  hung  fc 
a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Th 
Syrian  army  declared  for  Vespasianus,  and  th:  • 
general  intrusted  the  completion  of  the  Jewish 
war  to  his  son  Titus.  The  latter,  in  the  year 
70,  moved  with  all  his  forces  against  Jerusa- 
lem. Within  the  city  was  a  nuiltitude  of 
strangers,  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands; 
for  it  was  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  Behind 
the  walls  were  twenty-four  thousand  regular 
soldiers,  besides  a  large  army  of  irregular  troops, 
armed  and  cquijipcd  for  the  occasion.  Titus 
had  at  his  disposal  a  force  of  about  eighty 
thousand  men,  mostly  veterans  of  the  legions. 

If  the  people  of  the  city  had  been  united 
in  their  purposes,  the  Romans  could  hardly 
have  succeeded.  The  defenses  of  Jcrusjdem, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  were  almost  im- 
pregnable to  iissault.  It  was  only  in  the  exist- 
ence of  warring  factions  among  the  fanatic  mul- 
titudes of  Jewrj'  and  in  the  steady  apjiroach 
of  famine  that  Titus  I'duld  hope  for  certain 
success.  After  advancing  from  the  north,  and 
])laMting  his  forces  on  the  ridge  of  Scopus,  he 
unilcrtook  negotiations,  and,  sending  the  his- 
torian Josephus  to  the  city  gates,  ofl'ercd  hou- 
orai)le  terms  to  the  besieged.  But  all  projiosals 
were  rejected  with  dis<laiii  and  un<|Uen('hable 
hatred.  The  envoys  which  were  sent  by  Titus 
were  met  with  a  shower  of  arrows. 
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Angered  at  this  obstinacy,  the  Roman  gen- 
eral at  once  began  a  siege.  For  this  he  was 
well  prepared  villi  all  the  enginery  known 
to  the  invention  of  the  time.  The  defense 
was  conducted  witli  all  tlu'  spirit  which  insane 
fanaticism  could  engender.  The  outer  wall 
was  battered  down,  and  the  besiegers  ad- 
vanced against  the  second  rampart  and  the 
tower  of  Antonia.  Upon  these  strong  bul- 
warks the  engines  were  brought  to  bear,  and 
it  was  but  a  question  of  time  when  they 
must  fall. 

Jleanwiiile  famine  began  to  gnaw  at  the 
vitals  of  the  city.  The  factious  hawked  at 
and  tore  each  other,  and  the  distress  hocauio 
iutoleralile.  The  wolf  of  cauuibalism  began 
to  screech  in  the  streets.  The  bodies  of  the 
dead  began  to  be  eaten  by  the  survivors,  and 
then  the  living  quailed  at  the  horrid  thought 
of  being  served  up  to  the  soldiers.  In  the 
wild  rage  of  the  hour,  children  were  eaten  by 
their  parents.  The  insane  illusions  begott:'n 
of  unappeasable  hunger  and  fanaticism  seized 
upon  the  feverish  minds  of  the  multitudes  as 
they  surged  from  one  side  of  the  city  to  t'.ic 
other  looking  for  the  Christ.  Delirious  proph- 
ets cried  in  the  streets.  Prodigies  were  seen 
in  the  heavens — spectral  warriors  striding  the 
clouds  as  cherubim  going  to  battle. 

Finally  the  tower  of  Antonia  was  carried 
by  assault,  and  the  engines  were  brought  to 
bear  on  the  temple  of  Mount  Moriah.  This 
beautiful  edifice  soon  yielded  to  the  battering- 
rams,  and  was  stormed  by  the  a-ssailants.  The 
Roman  soldiers  rushing  into  the  holy  place 
over  the  bodies  of  the  slain  applied  fire-brands, 
and  the  building  was  soon  wraj)ped  in  flames. 
Meanwhile  the  people  under  their  leaders, 
John  and  Simon,  had  withdrawn  to  Mount 
Zion,  and  here  made  their  last  defense.  In 
vain  did  Titus,  assisted  by  Josephus,  attempt 
to  secure  a  capitulation ;  but  the  envoys  were 
met  with  curses  and  violence.  Thereupon  the 
Roman  general  resolved  to  accomplish  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  race.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  crowded  host  on  Zion 
died  of  starvation,  and  other  thousands,  at- 
tempting to  break  through  the  lines  of  the 
besiegers,  were  impaled  on  Roman  spears. 

At  last  the  work  of  destruction  was  com- 


pleted. The  remnant  were  captured  and  sold 
into  slavery.  Joiin  and  Simon,  having  con- 
cealed themselves  for  a  season,  attenii)tod  to 
eflect  their  escape  through  subterranean  pas- 
sages leading  from  the  city,  but  were  caught 
and  dragged  from  the  cavern.  The  former 
was  condemned  to  imj)nsonmeut  for  life,  and 
the  latter  was  reserved  to  grace  the  general's 
triumph.  The  annihilation  of  Jewish  nation- 
ality was  complete.  Jerusalem  was  retluced 
to  a  ruin,  and  the  survivors  of  her  people  were 
to  be  found  exposed  in  the  slave  markets  of 
Rome  or  groaning  out  their  lives  in  the  rock- 
quarries  of  Egypt.  As  for  Titus,  he  hurried 
to  the  capital  of  the  Empire  to  express  by 
tokens  of  aflection  his  loyalty  to  his  father; 
for  he  had  himself  been  saluted  as  Imperator 
by  the  Syrian  army.  Nor  were  the  ties  of 
filial  aflection  which  bound  together  this  father 
and  sou  ever  disturbed  by  the  ambitions  or 
jealousies  of  either. 

The  death  of  Vitellius  marked  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Julian  line  in  the  government. 
With  the  accession  of  Vespasianus,  the  Flavian 
House  was  recognized  as  the  head  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  recent  change  in  administration 
denoted  not  only  the  transfer  of  the  imperial 
diadem  from  one  family  to  another,  but  also  a 
striking  modification  in  the  theory  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  fiiNt  Cicsars  had  reigned  under 
a  kind  of  divine  autocracy,  and  the  veneration, 
in  which  the  emperors — disgusting  as  had  been 
the  character  of  many — had  been  held,  was 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  throne  was  occu- 
pied by  a  sort  of  religious  sanction.  The 
emperors  themselves  diligently  encouraged  this 
illusive  delusion ;  they  would  fain  be  gods. 
Albeit,  at  such  an  epoch  and  among  such  a 
people,  it  was  safer  to  be  god  than  man  ! 

With  Vespa-sianus  all  this  was  changed. 
The  Flavian  gens  was  of  plebeian  origin ;  nor 
had  the  family  been  materially  improved  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  Vespasianus  himself  was  a 
man  of  low  birth  who  had  risen  to  distinction 
by  military  genius,  and  by  that  he  had  won 
the  Imperial  crown. 

The  new  reign  covered  a  period  of  ten 
years  (B.  C.  70-79)  and  was  an  epoch  of 
greater  tranquillity  than  Rome  had  enjoyed 
since  the  days  of  Augustus.     It  was  the  high 
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noon  and  climax  of  the  military  greatness  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  Emperor  was  already 
mature  in  years  and  luul  learned  by  military 
diseipline  the  lesson  of  suliordinatiun  in  him- 
self and  others.  His  personal  habits  were 
simple  and  inexpensive.  The  time,  moreover, 
had  eome  in  Home,  owing  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  most  of  her  noble  houses,  when  a 
simple  example,  set  by  a  frugal  monarch,  was 
more  likely  than  hillierto  to  be  emulated  and 
followed  by  the  magnates  of  the  common- 
wealth. More  important  still  was  the  substi- 
tution   of   the    couslitutiouul    ibr    the    divine 
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theory  of  government.  Vespasianus,  governed 
by  law  rather  than  by  the  arbitrary  edicts  of 
personal  will. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  ambition  of  the  new 
Emperor  to  make  Rome  splendid.  The  recent 
burning  of  the  temple  on  the  Capitol  Hill  gave 
opportunity  for  the  pious  work  of  recou.struc- 
tion,  and  an  edifice  more  magnificent  than  the 
former  rose  on  the  site  of  the  ruin.'  In  an- 
other  part. of  the  district   deva-stated  by   the 

'  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  modern  anti- 
quarians whether  the  great  temple  Iiurned  hy  the 
Vitellians  occupied  the  Capitoline  or  the  Tarpeian 
Hill,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  former. 


fire  he  built  the  splendid  baths  called  the 
Thertnw  of  Titu*.  .Still  more  grand  was  the 
amphitheater  called  tlie  Coliseum  or  Colo.s.seum, 
tlie  magnificent  remains  of  which  still  loom 
in  grandeur  above  the  degenerate  structures 
of  modern  Rome.  To  commemorate  the  vic- 
tories of  his  son  in  Judiea,  tiie  Emperor  erected 
that  wonder  of  architectural  beauty  known  as 
the  Arch  of  Titus.  A  new  Forum  wiis  also 
constructed  and  a  Temple  of  Peace  to  testify 
of  the  character  of  his  reign.  Nor  did  the 
Emperor  less  distinguish  himself  by  demolition 
than  by  construction.     The  Golden  House  of 

Nero,  a  thing 
liatcfnl  to  the 
peiiple  by  the 
memories  which 
it  recalled,  was 
torn  away  to 
make  room  for 
new  structures  of 
more  grateful  as- 
sociations. 

The  adminis- 
tration of  Vespa- 
sianus was  upheld 
by  a  more  hearty 
sujjport  than  had 
been  given  to  any 
previous  reign. 
The  Emperor  was 
especially  fortu- 
nate in  the  devo- 
tioudf  hissonand 
the  loyalty  of  his 
general  Aluci- 
anus.  Antonius  Primus,  the  other  leading  com- 
mander of  the  legions,  was  less  faithful  in  his 
adherence,  but  was  easily  reduced  to  a  minor 
rank.  The  methods  employed  by  Vespasianus 
were  wise  and  popular.  The  finances  of  the 
state  were  restored  to  a  prosperous  condition; 
the  exhausted  treasury  replenished;  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army  improved ;  and  the  factious 
elements  in  the  city  suppres.sed.  A  series  of 
new  regulations  for  the  provinces  were  adopted 
by  which  a  greater  uniformity  of  administra- 
tion was  attained  than  under  any  previous 
reign.  Nor  should  failure  be  made  to  mention 
the  wise  and  generous  efforts  of  the  prince  to 
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encourai,'e  the  cause  of  education.  An  exten- 
sive ])ui)rK'  liljiary  was  estaljlishcd  in  the  new 
FoiMMi,  anil  provisions  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  salaried  teachers,  who  presentl_y  con- 
stituted, as  at  Alexandria,  a  i)rofession  of 
li'arMcd  Mien.  Scholars  were  in  favor  at  the 
capital.  Some  of  them  were  rai.sed  to  imjjor- 
tant  offices  in  the  state.  The  rhetorician 
(^uiniilian  wa.s  elected  to  the  consulship.  The 
nalui-al  o]i|iosition  of  learned  and  moral  men 
to  the  abusive  vices  of  politics  was  encoura.i;ed 
by  the  government,  to  the  great  im- 
provement of  the  public  service.  The 
patronage  of  the  Emperor,  however, 
W!is  withheld  from  the  more  radical 
of  the  (Stoics  and  from  the  Cynics  as 
a  sect ;  and  some  olil  statutes  of  the 
KcpuMic  were  revived  against  those 
pliilosophers  whose  teachings  were  re- 
garded as  tending  to  immorality  and 
the  corruption  of  the  state. 

The  reign  of  Vcspasiaiuis  may  he 
most  favorably  compared  with  those 
of  the  preceding  Csesars.  He  was  a 
man  of  honest  purjioses,  personally 
virtuous  according  to  the  definitions 
of  ilie  times,  diligent  in  his  applica- 
tion to  business,  a  keeper  of  his  word 
with  friend  and  foe.  At  the  age  of 
seventy,  after  a  successful  and  peace- 
ful reign  r>f  ten  years'  duration,  he 
<licd  a  natural  death.  In  his  last  ill- 
nr<s  the  rrsohilion  of  his  cliarartcr 
was  shown  in  his  demand  that  his  at- 
tendants should  IkjIiI  him  in  an  u|i- 
riglit  pi)>iliiin.  "  For,"  said  he,  "an 
Imperator  of  Itoine  oULilit  to  die 
standing." 

In  the  nuan  time  TiTUS  had  been  wisely 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  government. 
He  hail  already  held  the  otHce  of  cen.«<)r,  and 
had  irreatly  alleviated  the  cares  of  the  Emperor'.s 
declining  years.  T^ike  his  father,  Titus  came  to 
the  government  with  the  rei)utntion  of  a  great 
military  leader.  His  manners  were,  however, 
refined  and  scholarly.  His  sentinuuits  were 
more  elevated  and  le.<a  severe  than  those  of 
Vespasianus,  and  he  possessed,  besides,  many 
traits  of  jiopnhirity  which  were  wanting  in  the 
elder  ])riuce.      The   life  of  Titus  was  dashe(| 


with  a  romance  dating  from  his  campaigns  in 
the  East.  There  he  had  become  eiuimored  of 
Berenice,  a  Jewess,  sister  of  Agrippa,  king 
of  Chalci.s.  Her  he  wooed  after  the  fashion 
of  human  luiture,  and  induced  to  go  with  him 
to  Rome.  It  was  his  purpose  to  make  her  his 
wife  and  ijueeu  ;  but  the  j)rejudices  of  his  coun- 
trymen were  .so  intense  against  the  marriage 
of  their  rulers  with  foreign  princes.-Jes  that 
Titus  was  obliged  to  give  over  his  honorable 
intentions,  and  Berenice  returned  to  the  East. 


ARCH  OK  TITtS.— Uomc. 

The  general  policy  of  Vespasianus  was  care- 
fully followed  by  Titus.  The  latter,  however, 
for  good  rea.>;on  refused  to  jissociate  with  him- 
self his  profligate  brother  Domitianus,  prefer- 
ring to  bear  the  whole  care  of  state  rather 
than  commit  the  piddic  interest  to  the  lui- 
worthy.  The  new  Ca!sar  was  destined  to  a 
brief  career.  A  constitution  naturally  deli- 
cate had  already  been  impaired  by  the  hard- 
ships of  the  camp.  His  health  failed,  ami 
after  a  reign  of  but  two  years  he  pa.ssed  away. 
In   mildness   of   mannei-s  and    benevoleix-e   of 
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purpose  he  surpassed  all  his  predecessors. 
Even  towards  the  uobles  he  exhibited  so  much 
kindness  ami  courtesy  as  to  leave  among  them 
a  great   reputation.     It  was  a   maxim   of   his  | 
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government  tliat  no  suitor  ought  to  go  unre- 
quited from  the  Imperial  presence.  He  it  was 
who  was  in  tlie  liabit  of  saying  that  the  day 
was  lost  wliich  had  witnessed  the  performance 
of  no  good  deed.  The  only  vice  of  whicli  he 
could  be  justly  accused,  was  a  certain  aban- 
donment to  ease  and  indulgence,  even  to  the 
extent  of  cutting  short  his  alreadv  mortgaged 
life.  By  his  contemporaries  he  was  called 
the  "  Delight  of  the  Human  Race,"  and  the 
title,  though  fidsome,  was  better  deserved  than 
many  that  have  been  bestowed. 

The  reign  of  Titus  was  noted  for  two  ca- 
lamities, shocking  to  the  times  and  rcmcml)ered 
by  posterity.  In  the  year  A.  D.  79  the  volcano 
of  Vesuvius  began  to  groan  and  bellow  with  in- 
ternal anguish,  and  then  vomited  forth  clouds 
of  cinders  and  torrents  of  lava  such  as  no  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding  age  has  equaled.  The 
fiery  mass  rolled  down  in  a  deluge  over  the 
mountain  sides  and  into  the  surrounding  plains. 

There  lay  the  beautiful  cities  of  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  the  fashionable  resorts  and 
sea-side  homes  of  the  wealthy  Romans.  All  that 
art  and  luxury  could  do  to  satisfy  the  tastes  and 
senses  was  here  profusely  displayed.     The  ca- 


lamity came  in  a  single  hour.  The  people 
had  no  timely  warning  of  the  impending  doom. 
Tiie  sky  grew  black.  The  lava  came  rolling 
like  a  deluge.  Pompeii  peri.shed  in  a  shower 
of  cinders  and  ashes, 
"/  and   llerculaneum   in 

t  li  c  mo]  ten  ocean 
which  rolled  through 
her  streets  and  over 
her  highest  buildings. 
The  burial  was  com- 
jilcto.  ^Multitudes  of 
the  inhabitants  were 
caught  without  the 
possibility  of  escape. 
The  bather  in  the 
tlicniui,  the  cobbler  in 
his  .«hoj),  the  baker  at 
his  ovens,  the  riveler 
at  his  banquet,  the 
woman  of  fashion  at 
the  toilet,  were  en- 
tombed alive  almost 
before  the  look  of  tei-- 
ror  could  supplant  the  usual  exjiressiou  of  the 
countenance.  The  devastation  was  so  com- 
plete, so  overwhelming,  as  to  preclude  all  no- 
tion of  restoration. 
The  sites  of  the 
buried  cities  were 
abandoned,  anil 
even  forgotten,  un- 
til in  1748  the  dig- 
ging of  a  well 
brought  to  light 
some  statues  from 
their  bed  in  tlic 
ashes.  Seven  years 
later  the  workmen 
of  Charles  III.  of 
Naples  uncovered  a 
whole  ampliitiieater, 
and  from  that  time 
until  the  jiresent  the 
antiquarians  of  the 
world  have  been  at 
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intervals  busily  engaged  in  exhuming  the  won- 
ders of  the  old  civilization  from  this  tomb 
of  ages. 

According  to  Roman  law  Juba,  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  Titus,  could  not  succeed  him  in  the 
Empire.  He  left  no  sou  to  inherit  the 
etate.  The  brother  Domitianus  thus  became 
heir  to  whatever  Titus  cuuld  transmit.  He 
was  by  a  kind  of  necessity  recognized  as  Em- 
peror, and  was  unopposed  in  the  assumption 
of  power.  He  represented  in  his  life  and 
character  the  worst  elements  of  Roman  society. 
He  was  indeed  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicle 
of  those  vices  which  were  underiuiniug  the 
■whole  structure  of  the  existing  civilization. 
Tlie  Fhvviau  family  hiid  been  from  the  healthy 
atmospliere  of  the  Sabine  hills.  The  first  two 
Emperors  of  this  gens  had  preserved  the  rustic 
virtues  of  their 
ancestry,  but 
even  in  the  case 
of  Titus  it  was 
evident  that  the 
habit  of  indul- 
gence was  prepar- 
ing the  way  for 
worse  to  follow. 
Domitianus,  long 
before  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  had 
become  a  moral 
bankrupt.  He 
had  no  vigor  of 
manly  purpose, 
no  pei'sistency  in 
the  prosecution  of 
enterprises.  He 
had  had  no  suc- 
cess as  a  soldier, 
being  too  effem- 
inate for  the  profession  of  arms.  His  reputa- 
tion in  the  army,  and  afterwards  in  the  admin- 
istration of  law,  wiLS  that  of  a  tyrannical  mar- 
tinet, whose  chief  deligiit  was  in  cruel  exactions 
and  wanton  freaks. 

One  of  the  most  marked  traits  in  the  char- 
acter of  Domitianus  was  his  jealousy.  Ho  was 
jealous  even  of  his  dead  father  and  brother. 
It  was  public  opinion  rather  than  preference 
which  gaiiietl  his  assent  to  the  dedieation  of 
of  the  Arch  of  Titus.  Ho  envied  his  brother's 
reputation  in  letters,  and  indeed  it  should  be 
set   down   to  his  credit  that  he  himself  made 

considerable  attainments  in  literature.      After 
N.  — Vol.  J— 19 


his  accession,  whatever  ambition  he  had,  be- 
came inflamed  with  military  ardor.  He  made 
two  campaigns  against  the  Germans,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  his  poetic  flatterers, 
■was  successful.  He  decreed  himself  a  triumph 
on  his  return,  and  took  to  himself  the  title  of 
G  er  manic  ii!<t 

lu  the  work  of  his  subordinates  thei-e  w:us 
more  substantial  ground  for  boastiug.  Cseius 
JuLirs  Agricola,  as  governor  of  Britain,  con- 
quered Wales  and  the  island  of  Anglesea,  and 
carried  his  victorious  arms  to  the  Forth  and 
the  Tay.  As  a  barrier  against  the  Picts  and 
the  Scots,  he  built  a  wall  from  the  Clyde  to 
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the  fritli  of  Forth,  and  then  penetrated  into 
Scotland,  defeating  the  Pictish  king  Galgacus 
and  inspiring  the  country  with  a  wholesome 
dread  of  the  Rtiman  eagles.  The  fleet  eireum- 
navigateil  Britain,  thus  determining  the  hith- 
erto unknown  extent  ami  outlines  of  the 
island. 

The  fame  of  these  exploits  was  borne  to 
Rome,  and  Rome  praised  her  victorious  gen- 
eral. To  Domitianus  the  praise  of  another 
was  gall  for  bitterness.  Agricola  was  reealled. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  refused  all  marks 
of  honor  and  promotion  of  his  interests.  He 
went   into   retirement,   and   lived   for   several 
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years  in  the  highest  esteem  of  his  countrymeu. 
His  death  occunvd  in  his  own  home;  but 
there  were  not  wanting  cvitk>nce3  (so  says  liis 
son-in-law,  the  historian  Tacitus)  that  his  tak- 
ing off  was  the  work  i>f  Doinitianns,  whose 


TRIUMPH  OF  GERMAXICUS. 
Drawn  by  Vicrge. 

ferocious  jealousy   cuuUl   in   no  other  way  be 
quenched. 

The  feelings  of  Domitianus,  respecting  the 
fame  of  his  brother  Titus,  were  exhibited  in 
the  erection  of  a  rival  arch  commemorative  of 
his  alleged  triumph  in  the  German  war.     To 


eclipse  the  glory  of  his  father,  Domitianus 
erected  in  front  of  the  temple  built  by  Vespa- 
sianus  a  colossal  statue  of  himself,  and  the 
dedication  was  celebrated  with  a  banquet  of 
incredible  luxury  and  expense. 

The  worst  traits  of 
tin-  reigning  Csesar 
were  now  to  be  ex- 
liibited  in  a  career  of 
violence  and  blood- 
slied.  A  rebellion, 
lieaded  by  Lucrus  An- 
TONrus  Saturninus, 
broke  out  among  the 
legions  of  the  Rhine ; 
but  the  mutineers  were 
soon  overpowered  by 
Noibanus,  another  of 
the  Emperor's  gener- 
als, though  not  until 
Domitianus  himself 
had  led  out  an  army 
from  Rome  for  the  sup- 
jiression  of  the  revolt. 
As  soon  as  the  mutiny 
was  at  an  end  he 
atlopted  the  policy  of 
breaking  up  the  armies 
of  the  frontier  into 
small  detachments  to 
the  end  that  none 
might  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  rise  in  re- 
))ellion  against  the 
reigning  prince.  He 
then  began  a  career 
of  proscription  and 
bloodshed  directed 
against  whoever  was 
sufficiently  prominent 
in  the  Empire  to  ex- 
cite his  susj)icion  and 
distrust.  In  these  pro- 
ceedings was  mixed  an 
element  of  disgusting  religious  superstition. 
Having  no  regard  for  his  own  horrible  vices, 
he  undertook  to  reform  the  morals  of  the 
state.  He  established  an  intjuisition  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  alleged  irregularities 
on   the   part  of  the  Vestal  Virg,lns.     Several 
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members  of  the  sacred  college  were  arrested 
and  examined.  Two  of  the  Vestals  were  con- 
victed and  condemned,  but  the  merciful  Em- 
peror, driven  by  the  stress  of  public  oj/ui- 
ion,  consented  that  the  execution  should  take 
place  by  suicide  instead  of  burying  alive.  A 
thirtl  Virgin,  however,  uamcd  Cornelia,  was 
Hot  similarly  favored  by  executive  clemency. 
1'iie  poor  convict  was  lowered  into  a  vault 
with  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  flask  of  water; 
the  walls  were  closed  around  her  and  she  was 
li  ft  to  her  fate. 

A  series  of  edicts  were  ue.xt  issued,  reform- 
atory of  the  married  state,  and  directed  to  the 
social  abuses,  which  were  then  rife  in  Rome. 
Not  that  Doniitianus  himself  had  the  slightest 
regard  for  the  virtues  of  the  home  and  the 
family,  but  because  of  the  insane  bigotry  and 
violence  of  his  own  disposition  did  he  assume 
till'  championship  of  marital  fidelity  and  the 
sMiictity  of  tlie  hearthstone.  lie  instituted 
jMoc'cedings  against  the  singers,  dancers,  and 
actors  of  the  city,  whom  he  persecuted  rather 
because  he  hated  the  appearance  of  happiness 
than  on  account  of  any  moral  repugnance  to 
the  things  he  would  destroy.  Meanwhile,  in 
his  own  basilica,  some  of  the  most  dissolute 
charactei"s  known  in  Roman  society  roamed  at 
will  and  added  their  breath  to  the  already 
jH'stilential  atniospliere.  The  empress  Rom- 
itilla  was  corrii[)lfd  by  one  of  the  king's  favor- 
ites bearing  tlie  significant  name  of  Paris. 
Whereupon  the  Emperor  had  him  assassinated, 
ratiier  from  a  sense  of  jealous  spite  than  from 
any  anger  at  his  moral  tuipitudc. 

In  his  measures  of  sujiposititious  reform 
Doniitianus  wsus  greatly  aided  by  the  temper 
of  liis  age.  Tlie  outrageous  profligacy  and 
roiiious  excesses  which  prevailed  in  tlie  times 
of  (-'laudius  and  Nero  IukI  brought  about  a 
natural  reaelion  in  favor  of  the  rough  and 
savage  virtues  of  the  olden  tiiiie.  The  alleged 
])uritanism  of  wliieii  Doniitianus  was  anxious 
to  lie  considered  the  clKiinpidii  was  a  mere  re- 
vival of  the  superstitions  and  truciileiiee  wliich 
belonged  to  a  bygone  age.  Soeietv  had  taken 
(111  an  as])ect  which  rendered  impossible  the 
(•iit'orccment  of  the  edicts,  and  his  "  Reforms" 
were  of  the  sort  which  in  tiie  times  of  the  Kos- 
toiiitio"  were  iiltrilmted  to  Sir  HiiltIi  de  l?ras. 


The  Emperor  lived  in  constant  dread  of  as- 
sassination. Against  what  he  felt  to  be  his 
impending  fate  he  adopted  every  possible  pre- 
caution. He  hired  informers.  He  confined 
his  goings  to  the  ba.silica.  He  surrounded 
himself  with  guards.  He  procured  the  a.ssas- 
sination  of  the  suspected.  He  attempted  by 
means  of  shows  and  banquets  and  lavish  ex- 
penditures to  distract  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  esseutial  hatred  of  himself  and  his 
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court.  It  wa.<  all  in  vain.  A  ])lot  was  at  last 
concocted  against  his  life,  and  the  members  of 
the  conspiracy  were  they  of  his  own  household. 
It  was  given  out  that  a  child  entering  the 
Em]>cror's  a|iartments  found  therein  a  tablet 
containing  the  names  of  the  empress  and  other 
members  of  the  family  in  a  list  of  tliose  to  be 
assassinated.  Thereupon  they  turned  and  de- 
stroyed the  destroyer.  The  blow  was  struck 
by  n  certain  freednian  named  Ste])haiius,  wlio 
thus  became  tlie  avenger  of  a  thousand  victims 
of  Iinjterial  cruelty. 
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Domitianus  was  the  last  of  the  Flavian  em- 
perors. He  died  without  an  heir.  Fate  lim- 
its the  reproduction  of  a  certain  kind  of  mon- 
sters to  a  few.  The  late  Emperor  was  the  last 
of  the  so-called  Twelve  Ciesars.  His  death 
marks  a  break  between  the  extinction  of  the 
old  forces  of  government  which,  beginning 
with  the  great  Julius,  had  continued  until  now 
to  direct  the  methoils  of  government  and  the 
revival  of  senatorial  authority.  The  first 
twelve  emperors  are  considered  in  a  group  by 
themselves.  Their  biographies  were  written 
by  Suetonius,  whose  sketches  end  with  the  as- 
sassination of  Domitianus.  With  the  downfall 
of  that  tyrant,  there  seemed  to  be  a  lull  among 
those  turbulent  elements  which  for  many  reigns 
together  had  flung  one  emperor  after  another 
into  the  foreground  of  Roman  history.  Now, 
however,  the  legionaries  found  no  candidate. 


It  was  an  opportune  moment  for  the  Senate 
to  reiLssert  itself  once  more  as  an  active  force 
in  the  aflairs  of  state ;  nor  was  tliat  body  slow 
to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  then  pre- 
sented. An  aged  and  honorable  senator, 
named  Cocceius  Kerva,  distinguished  by 
many  services,  was  quickly  nominated  for  the 
imperial  office,  and  was  accepted  without  dis- 
sent. The  event  marked  a  new  ejioch  in  the 
history  of  the  Empire.  Nerva  and  the  four 
succeeding  monarclis  constituted  a  line  of 
rulers,  all  of  whom  were  promoted  to  civil  au- 
thority, and  under  whose  administration  Ro- 
man civilization  reached  its  zenith.  So  great 
was  the  prosperity  jireseutly  to  be  attained 
under  the  new  regime  that  so  profound  a  stu- 
dent as  Gibbon  has  not  hesitated  to  pronounce 
the  era  to  be  on  the  whole  the  epoch  of  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  human  race. 


CHAr-TEK     LXIII.  — KROIVI     NERVA    TO    ANTONINUS. 


IMPEROR    NERVA  was 

a  Roman  by  ancient  de- 
scent, though  himself  a 
native  of  Crete,  and  the 
universal  acquiescence  in 
his  elevation  to  power 
was  no  doubt  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  he,  being  a  provincial  senator, 
and  by  nature  a  man  of  cool  and  magnanimous 
temper,  was  little  embroiled  with  the  factions 
and  party  of  the  capital.  The  same  jwlicy  of 
choosing  the  emperors  from  the  provinces,  in- 
stead of  from  Italy,  was  afterwards  continued 
with  good  results  through  several  successive 
reigns. 

Tiie  first  work  which  the  aged  Nerva  felt 
called  upon  to  perform  was  the  punishment  of 
the  agents  by  whom  the  cruelties  of  Domiti- 
anus had  been  perpetrated.  That  ruler  had 
been  the  creature  and  servant  of  the  Prieto- 
rian  Guards,  and  the  latter  resisted  with  alarm 
and  anger  the  meting  out  of  justice  to  the  base 
wretches  who  had  been  the  instruments  of  the 
recent  administration.  They  demanded  that 
the  assassins  of  Domitianus,  as  well  as  his  ad- 


herents, should  be  brought  into  condemnation, 
and  with  this  demand  Nerva  was  ol)liged  in  a 
certain  measure  to  comply.  He  determined, 
however,  that  henceforth  this  turbulent  and 
lawless  soldiery  should  no  longer  rule  the  state. 
He  accordingly  adopted  such  measures  as 
seemed  best  adapted  to  secure  their  .subordina- 
tion to  civil  authority,  and  then  proceeded  to 
select  as  his  successor  in  the  Empire  and  pres- 
ent colleague  a  tried  and  true  ofiiccr  of  the 
army,  the  brave  and  loyal  ^Marcus  Uljjius  Tra- 
janus.  The  nomination  was  heartily  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  the  people ;  the  government 
was  greatly  strengthened,  and  a  salutary  prec- 
edent established  for  the  future,  by  which  the 
imperial  and  the  senatorial  authority  were  made 
concurrent  in  the  choice  of  rulers. 

The  veteran  Nerva,  however,  was  destined 
to  but  a  brief  ascendency.  After  a  short  reign 
of  only  a  few  da)'s  over  six  mouths  he  died 
calmly  in  the  palace,  and  the  diadem  was 
transferred  to  Trajanus.  The  latter,  usually 
known  l)y  his  English  name  of  Trajan,  as- 
cended the  throne  without  opposition.  Sen- 
ate, people,  and  army  were  all  alike  confident 
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of  his  great  ability  and  honest  j)iirposes.  He 
was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  a  soldier  by  profes- 
sion. AV'ith  him  the  old  military  ambitions  of 
the  Romans  were  fully  revived.  Until  now 
the  policy  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  of  restrict- 
ing the  Empire  within  the  boundaries  already 
attained  liad  been  fitrietly  j)urfiued.  Under 
Trajan  this  theory  was  abandoned.  The  new- 
Emperor  looked  into  the  distant  regions  be- 
yond the  Danube,  and  even  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  coveted  the  laurels  won  by  Julius 
and  Pompeius.  He  immediately  laid  exten- 
sive plans  of  foreign  concjuest,  with  a  view  to 
extending  the  already  wide-spread  dominion 
of  Rome.  To  establish  his  popularity  at  home, 
he  began  his  reign  with  a  pledge  to  the  sena- 
tors that  none  of  their  body  should  henceforth 
suffer  cajjital  punishment.  To  secure  an  easy 
route  into  Germany  he  bridged  the  Rhine  at 
Mayence,  and  advanced  the  military  frontier 
to  Hoehst  and  Baden.  Before  leaving  the 
capital,  the  Senate  repaid  his  confidence  by 
conferring  on  him  the  title  of  Optimus,  never 
borne  by  any  other  of  tlie  Emperors. 

The  foreign  conquests  of  Trajan  began  with 
A.  D.  101.  His  army  was  first  led  into  Dacia, 
a  va.st  region  corresponding  with  the  modern 
Hungary,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania. 
The  people  of  the  country  were  under  the  rule 
of  a  king  called  Decebalus,  who  had  his  capi- 
tal in  the  valley  of  the  Maros.  Trajan  ad- 
vanced down  the  Danube  to  Severin,  bridged 
the  river,  and  entered  the  enemy's  country. 
The  Dacian  king,  after  sufl'ering  .several  de- 
feats, was  shut  up  in  his  stronghold ;  but  the 
place  was  soon  carried  by  storm,  and  Deceba- 
lus and  his  nobles  committed  suicide.  The 
conquest  of  Dacia  was  complete.  The  coun- 
try was  r)rgani7.ed  into  a  province,  and  colon- 
ized with  Romans. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Trajan  triumphed. 
In  commemoration  of  his  victories,  he  laitl  out 
a  new  forum  of  magnificent  proportions,  erected 
a  triumphal  arch  and  reared  that  splendid 
memorial  pillar,  called  the  ("oluinn  of  Trajan. 
On  the  outer  surface,  the  ])rinci])al  event-s  of 
his  Dacian  campaign  were  carved  in  relief, 
and  the  summit  was  crowned  with  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  victorious  Emperor. 

For  several  years  Trajan  continued  to  re- 


side at  the  capital,  spending  his  energies  and 
resources  in  the  improvement  and  decoration 
of  the  city.  To  meet  the  expenses  of  his  pub- 
lic works  he  was  not,  like  his  predecessors, 
driven  to  the  criminal  expedient  of  confisca- 
tions. His  foreign  conquest  furnished  him 
ample  means.  Not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  many 
of  the  provincial  cities,  the  same  liberal  hand 
was  seen  in  the  erection  of  j)ublic  buildings 
and  comraemorative  trophies. 

In  A.  D.  114,  Trajan  set  cut  for  the  East 


STATIE  Of  TUL   LMILUKK    1  KAJ AN.  -  Xlipk'S. 

It  was  his  purpose  to  wrest  Armenia  from  the 
Parthians,  and  jwrhaps  to  reduce  that  warlike 
race,  now  long  victorious  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  what  ha<l  constituted  the  Pei-sian  Emjiirc, 
to  submission  and  dependence  on  Rome.  Chos- 
roes,  the  Parthian  king,  fearing  his  antagonist, 
attempted  conciliation.  Trajan  advanced  into 
Asia.  Reaching  Armenia,  he  compelled  Prince 
Parthamasiris,  nephew  of  Chosroes,  to  make  an 
absolute  submission.  He  was  obliged  to  cede 
his  country  to  Rome;  and  the  belief  prevails 
that,  after  he  had  granted  all  the  demands  of 
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the  conqueror,  lit'  wa.s  waylaid  and  slain  l)v 
the  orders  of  Trajan.  The  latter  retired  to 
Antioch;  but  at  that  plaee  his  plans  were 
frustrated  by  the  uccurrence  of  the  great  earth- 
quake, which  mined  the  city  and  came  near 
destroying  himself. 

After  the  reduction  of  Armenia  the  Roman 
army  was  led  against  the  Parthians.     Pursu- 


Persian  Gulf,  and  might,  but  for  his  age  and 
the  revolt  of  Seleueia  in  his  rear,  have  extended 
the  Roman  bordei-s  to  the  limits  of  the  do- 
minion of  Alexander. 

Returning  to  Ctesiphon,  the  Emperor  ap- 
pointed a  governor  over  Parthia,  and  settled 
the  atlaii-s  of  the  kingdom.  The  eastern  limit 
of  the    Empire    was   established,    for  a  brief 
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ing  the  same  route  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  ill-starred  Crassus,  the  Emperor  drove  all 
before  him,  established  his  head-ciuartei-s  in 
Adiabene,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  organ- 
ized a  vast  Roman  province  beyond  the  Tigris. 
The  winter  of  A.  D.  11-1-115  was  spent  by 
Trajan  at  Edessa.  In  the  following  spring  he 
descended  the  Euphrates  and  reached  Ctesi- 
phon. The  king  of  Parthia  fled  into  ^ledia. 
His  empire  collapsed.     Trajan  advanced  to  the 


time,  beyond  the  Tigris;  but  almost  as  soon 
as  Trajan  returned  to  Antioch,  the  region  was 
again  in  revolt,  and  renounced  the  authority 
of  Rome.  In  the  year  A.  D.  117  Trajan  at- 
tempted to  return  to  Italy,  but  was  taken  sick 
en  route,  and  died  at  Selinus,  in  Cilicia.  His 
reign  had  covered  a  period  of  nineteen  years, 
being  the  longest  since  the  days  of  Tiberius. 
Without  the  literary  culture  of  his  predeces- 
sors, Trajan  had  surpassed  them  all  in  wbdom. 
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prudence,  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
state.  His  liberality  and  generous  conduct 
well  deserved  the  iiinie  which  was  accorded  to 
him  by  his  own  and  after  times,  and  his  title 
of  tJie  Beet  was  a  not  undeserved  recognition 
of  his  great  merits  as  a  ruler. 

The  Empire  passed  peaceably  to  Publiu8 
jElius  Hadrianus,  commoidy  called  Hadrian. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Emperor's  cousin, 
and  the  favorite  of  the  Empress  Plotiua, 
through  whose  influence  he  was  preferred  as 
the  heir  and  successor  of  her  husband.  People 
and  Senate  readily  accepted  the  choice,  though 
there  had  been  much  expectancy  that  the  'ot 
would  fall  on  Lusius  Quietus,  the  ablest  of 
Trajan's  generals.  In  the  mean  time  the  body 
of  the  dead  Emperor  was  brought  home  from 
the  East  and  deposited  under  the  beautiful 
column  bearing  his  name. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  throne 
Hadrian  wius  with  the  army  in  Asia.  Less 
ambitious  and  jierhaps  more  wise  than  his 
predecessor,  he  determined  to  withdraw  his 
forces  from  the  fields  of  recent  conquest  and 
revive  the  policy  of  Augustus.  For  some  time 
he  was  occupieil  in  the  settlement  of  affairs 
according  to  his  notions  of  what  was  demanded 
by  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  then  in  117 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  reign  was  auspi- 
cious. The  popularity  of  the  monarch  was 
enhanced  by  a  remission  of  tribute,  and  by 
the  modesty  of  the  pretensions  of  tlic  i)rincc. 
He  had  on  the  whole  greater  abilities  and 
ac(|uirements  than  any  of  his  predecessors  since 
Julius  Ciesar.  His  activity  was  tireless  and 
wisely  directed.  He  traversed  all  i)arts  of  the 
Empire,  and  left  behind  him  the  tokens  of  his 
good  will  in  the  sliapi^  of  pniilic  buildings  and 
improvements.  Meanwhile  the  conquests  of 
the  late  Emperor  began  to  bear  their  legiti- 
mate fruits  in  the  hostility  of  the  barbarians. 
On  the  frontiers  of  the  Dacian  province,  so 
lately  wrested  from  savagery,  the  nomads  of 
ftirniatia  made  daring  incui-sions,  which  were 
stayed  ratlur  by  gifts  and  subsidies  than  by 
the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms.  In  ordor  to 
repress  these  dangerous  movements  Hadrian  , 
began  an  expedition  into  the  disturbed  region,   i 


but  hardly  had  he  left  the  capital  when  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him  by  some  dis- 
affected senators  and  he  was  obliged  to  suppress 
the  plot  by  force.  The  legions  were  soon  after- 
wards recalled,  and  the  wave  of  barbarism 
rolled  hitherward  again  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  Even  the  bridge  of  Severin  was 
broken  down  lest  the  hordes  beyond  should 
precipitate  themselves  into  the  Empire. 

As  soon  as  traucjuillity  was  restored  at  the 
capittjl  the  Emperor  set  out  for  Britain.  In 
the  nortli  of  that  island  the  Caledonians  were 
making  havoc  along  the  frontier  established  by 
Agricola.  To  plant  a  barrier  against  the  ev 
croachments  of 
this  warlike  peo- 
ple Hadrian  built 
a  wall  across  the 
country  from  the 
Tj'ne  to  the  Scl- 
way  Irith.  The 
seat  of  govern- 
ment was  trans- 
ferred to  Ebura- 
cum,  the  modern 
York,  and  addi- 
tional fortresses 
were  built  for  the 
protection  of  the 
border.  Having 
accom  j)l  ished 
these  works  in 
Britain  the  Em- 
peror next  pro- 
ceeded into  Gaul 
and  Sjjain.  He 
then  visited  Africa,  and  finally  repaired  to 
Asia.  There  he  compelled  Chosroes  in  a  jter- 
sonal  interview  to  pledge  himself  that  his  acts 
of  hostility  and  intriguing  .-schenus  should  end 
forever.  Hadrian  then  returned  to  Athens^ 
whifh  even  yet  was  in  some  sense  the  mistress 
of  tlic  human  mind.  Afterwanls  we  find  him 
at  the  capital,  enjoying  for  a  season  the  ap- 
j)lause  of  the  Senate  and  jieople.  Again  he 
made  a  tour  of  the  East,  going  by  way  of 
Athens  to  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  where  he 
arrived  in  \.  I).  131. 

At  this  epoch  a  revolt  of  the  Jews  broke 
out  with  great  violence.    One  might  well  think 
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that  the  country  which  sixty  years  previously 
had  been  depopulated  by  the  sauguiuary 
vengeance  of  N'espasiauus  and  Titus  would  not 
again  engage  in  a  foolhardy  rebellion.  But 
the  Jews  had  increased  in  numbers  and 
strength,  and  far  more  than  by  this  fact  were 
they  encouraged  by  a  new  Christ  who  came 
this  time  in  the  person  of  Barchochebas,  sur- 
named  the  "Son  of  the  Star."  He  it  was  who 
was  now  to  deliver  his  country  from  bondage 
and  restore  the  house  of  David.  Going  forth 
from  the  school  of  Tiberias,  he  incited  the  fa- 
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natical  people  to  rise  against  the  Romans.  The 
hatred  of  the  Jews  was  already  inflamed  with 
the  belief  that  Hadrian,  who  had  himself  been 
regarded  as  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  had  be- 
come an  apostate  and  persecutor.  Tliey  rose 
on  every  side  and  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
Barchochebas,  only  to  be  beaten  down  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  legions  of  Hadrian.  The  leader 
was  finally  pent  up  in  Bethar,  which  place  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  the  revolt  extinguished 
in  blood.  Palestine  was  again  depopulated, 
and  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  people  sold 
into  slavery.     Jerusalem  was  colonized  by  the 


Romans,  and  received  the  name  of  SA\&  Cap- 
itoliua.  A  shrine  of  Jupiter  was  set  up  among 
the  ruins  of  tlie  temple  of  Jehovah,  and  an- 
other was  dedicated  to  Venus  on  Mount  Cal- 
vary. 

The  genius  of  liie  Emperor  Hadrian  wa» 
curious  in  mattere  of  learning  and  philosophy. 
At  Athens  and  Alexandria  he  gave  way  freely 
to  his  iniiuiring  dispositiv)u,  and  became  him- 
self learned  in  the  things  about  which  men, 
since  they  know  nothing,  di-spute  the  most. 
In  Egypt,  however,  it  was  the  antiquities, 
rather  than  the  speculations  of  the  scholastics, 
thi  t  more  particularly  elicited  the  Emperor's 
interest.  The  country,  moreover,  bore  an  im- 
portant relation  to  Rome,  in  that  it  was  the 
priuci))al  granary  of  the  Empire;  and  this 
fact  was  not  less  interesting  to  t>lie  rulers  of 
the  world  than  were  the  cats,  bulls,  and  croc- 
odiles, so  sacred  to  the  faith  of  Egypt. 

It  was  during  Hadrian's  sojourn  in  this 
country  tliat  his  favorite,  the  beautiful  Bith- 
yniaii  named  Antinous,  cast  himself  for  his 
master's  sake  into  the  Nile,  and  was  drowned. 
It  appears  that  the  oracle  at  Besa  had  informed 
the  Emperor  that  impending  calamity  could 
be  averted  only  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  one 
whom  he  most  loved.  Antinous  believed  him- 
self to  be  designated  as  the  offering,  and  ac- 
cordingly gave  his  life  to  the  river.  The  Em- 
peror wa§  in  great  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
friend,  and  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
established  in  his  honor  the  memorial  city  of 
Antinoopolis,  near  Besa.  A  new  star  which 
had  recently  apjseared  was  named  for  the  he- 
roic youth,  and  at  JIantinea  mysteries  were 
established  in  his  honor. 

In  Syria,  Hadrian  was  unpopular.  At 
Antioch,  which  he  again  visited  on  lea^^ng 
Egypt,  he  was  received  with  much  disfavor, 
and  the  scandal  was  freely  circulated  that  he 
owed  the  Imperial  diadem  to  the  unlawful 
love  of  Plotina,  the  late  Empress.  His  only 
resentment  for  this  insult  was  a  negative  ex- 
pression of  contempt  for  the  city,  to  which  he 
contributed  no  public  building  or  other  mark 
of  his  favor.  He  next  visited  Athens,  and 
returned  to  Rome  in  A.  D.  134. 

Having  now  established  his  residence  in 
the  capital,  he   undertook  a  series  of  public 
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improvements.  To  this  epoch  of  building  be- 
longs what  was  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
religious  edifice  that  ever  adorned  the  city — 
the  Temple  of  Roma.  The  genius  of  the 
mistress  of  the  world  was  jjersoiiified,  deified, 
and  worshiped  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Palia-s  Athene  at  Athens.  For  the  deposition 
of  his  own  ashes  the  Emperor  reared  the  im- 


prudent insight  into  the  fitness  of  the  nominee. 
A  certain  youth  of  noble  rank,  but  small  ca- 
pacity, named  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus,  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  as  the  Imperial  choice. 
Any  expectancy  which  may  have  been  enter- 
tained of  his  fitness  was  doomed  to  a  speedy 
disappointment.  Verus  was  unable  to  assume 
any  of  the  more  serious  burdens  of  the  state. 


Till-;  MAl'SOLEl'M 


niense  sepuleher  known  as  the  Mausoleum  of 
Hadrian,  still  staudiug  as  a  memorial  of  its 
builder.  With  more  generosity  and  les-s  jeal- 
ousy than  iiad  marked  the  characters  of  many 
of  his  predecessors,  he  carefully  restored  the 
memorial  buildings  of  other  reigns,  such  a.s  the 
rantheon,  the  temple  of  Augustus,  and  the 
'riiernia;  of  Agrippa. 

In    the  choice  of  a  successor  Hadrian  dis- 
played his  personal   preference  rather  than  a 


He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  mil- 
itary forces  in  Pannonia,  but  presently  fell 
sick  and  died.  The  public  was  little  grieved 
at  the  calamity. 

The  second  choice  of  the  Emperor  was 
more  fortunate.  The  lot  fell  on  TiTi's  AritE- 
i.iu.s  Antoninus,  and  as  a  preeuution  against 
the  possible  contingency  of  having  to  nominate 
a  third  colleague  .\urelius  was  required  by  the 
Emperor  to  adoj^t  two  heii-s.    Makcus  Anniits 
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Vhuius  auti  Lucii'8  Verus — the  former  the 
nephew  of  Aurdius  and  tlie  hitter  a  son  of 
that  Verus  who  liail  recently  died  in  I'aiino- 
nia — were  accordingly  adopted  as  a  kind  of 
grainl.-:on3  of  the  Empire. 

In  A.  D.  138  Hadrian  died.  His  last 
years  were  passed  in  bodily  affliction,  which 
finally  soured  his  temper  and  led  to  several 
acts  of  cruelty.  It  is  said  that  he  abandoned 
himself  to  the  quacks  and  star-doctors,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  finding  relief;  but,  dis!ip])ointed 
of  all  succor,  he  gave  way  to  despair  and  be- 


souirlit  his  friends  to  take  his  life.  Nor  is  it 
certain  whether  his  decease  was  to  be  immedi- 
ately attributed  to  natural  or  to  artificial 
causes.  In  his  dying  hour  he  addressed  to  his 
departing  spirit  those  celebrated  verses  which 
even  the  genius  of  Byron  but  half  gnisped  iu 
translation : 

"Ah!  gentle,  fleeting,  wavering  sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay, 
To  what  unknown  region  Ijorne 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  tliglit, 
No  more  with  wonted  humor  gay, 
But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn?" 


Chapter   l^xiv.— aoe   of  the  antonines. 


lERE  we  enter  upon  the 
full  noon  of  what  is  known 
in  Roman  history  as  the 
"Age  of  the  Antonines '' — 
tiie  brightest  of  all  the 
ipochs  from  the  founding 
to  the  downfall  of  the 
city.  This  Ai  keijus  acceded  to  the  throne 
in  his  fifty-second  year,  and  entered  upon  a 
long  and  virtuous  reign.  He  was  a  scholar,  a 
philosopher;  as  a  man,  refined  in  his  tastes; 
as  a  ruler,  inclined  to  peace.  It  was  from  his 
library  on  the  Palatine  rather  than  from  the 
military  council  chamber  that  he  ruled  the 
vast  Empire.  His  accession  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  general  public  of  Rome,  though 
a  meager  senatorial  conspiracy  against  him 
was  presently  discovered  and  suppressed.  He 
was  honored  with  the  title  of  Pius,  and  per- 
haps deserved  the  epithet.  His  administration 
was  preeminently  mild  and  benign.  He  re- 
fused the  stipend,  which  was  customary  on  the 
coronation  of  a  new  monarch,  and  limited  the 
expenses  of  his  household  to  things  necessary 
rather  than  luxurious.  When  the  treasury  of 
the  state  ran  low,  he  replenished  it  by  the  sale 
of  articles  collected  in  the  basUica  by  the  ex- 
travagance of  preceding  rulers.  He  kept  faith 
even  with  the  dead,  being  caretui  to  complett 
according  to  promises  made  to  Hadrian  many 
of  the  unfinished  buildings  of  Rome. 

With  the  exception  of  slight  tribal  agita- 


tions on  the  borders  of  the  Empire  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  government  were  undisturbed. 
On  the  line  of  the  Danube  the  public  peace 
was  constantly  menaced  by  the  Dacians  and 
the  Alani,  but  the  frontier  was  easily  main- 
tained. In  Britain  a  revolt  of  the  Brigantes 
was  suppressed  by  Lollics  Urbicus,  who  com- 
pleted the  unfinished  wall  of  Agricola  from 
the  Forth  to  the  Cl^yde,  and  many  additional 
Roman  colonies  were  established  in  the  coun- 
try. Meanwhile  the  civil  authority  of  the 
Empire  was  stretched  to  the  uttermost  limits 
of  the  provinces,  and  the  voice  of  the  Imper- 
ator  was  heard  with  respect  even  beyond  the 
bonlers  of  civilization.  It  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  the  tribute  sent  in  by  barbarian 
tribes,  anxious  to  secure  their  own  interests  by 
establishing  relations  with  the  Empire,  to  be 
returned  by  Antoninus  rather  than  entangle 
himself  in  unpleasant  ways  abroad.  By  the 
judgment  of  his  own  and  after  times  the  Em- 
peror ruled  the  state  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  order,  and  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  In  literature 
the  energies  of  the  human  mind  were  not  so 
much  directed  as  in  the  Augustan  Age  to 
great  imaginative  productions,  but  rather  to 
certain  useful  essays  intended  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men.  To  this  epoch  be- 
long the  valuable  works  of  the  geographer 
Ptolemy;  of  Antoninus  himself,  to  whom  b 
attributed  the  celebrated  Itinerary;  and  of  Ar- 
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rian,  who  composed  the  Periplm  ot  the  Eiixine 
and  Erythrean  seas. 

During  the  twenty-three  years  of  his  reign, 
Antoninus  never  left  Italy.  He  gave  much 
attention  to  the  work  of  education,  not  neg- 
lecting the  girls  and  the  poor  children  of 
Rome,  for  whom  he  founded  schools.  The  in- 
ternal improvement  of  the  Empire  was  pro- 
moted in  a  spirit  oi  commendable  liberality. 
At  the  city  of  Niraes,  in  Gaul,  were  constructed 
a  splendid  amphitheater  and  an  aqueduct,  which 
still  survive  in  ruins.  The  harbors  and  roads, 
not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  the  provinces,  were 
improved  and  multiplied.  The  arts  of  peace 
and  humanity  were  substituted  for  the  arts  of 
destruction  and  war. 

At  the  age  of  seventy-five,  Antoninus  Pius 
died  at  Lorium,  A.  D.  IGl.  He  had  lived 
the  life  of  a  philosopher.  The  long  exercise 
of  almost  unlimited  authority  had  wrought  no 


his  colleague  and  insisted  that  the  honors  be- 
stowed on  himself  by  the  Senate  should  be 
equally  divided  with  Verus.  To  the  latter  ac- 
cordingly were  given  the  high  titles  of  Augustus 
and  Csesar ;  so  that  for  the  first  time  the  throne 
of  the  Empire  was  occupied  by  two  August! 
of  coequal  authority ;  that  is,  so  far  as  law  and 
edict  could  make  unequals  equal. 

Meanwhile  destiny  had  p^o^^ded  for  the 
new  reign  insurrections  and  rebellions.  The 
British  prefect,  Statius  Priscus,  was  pro- 
claimed Imporator  by  the  peoj)le  in  that  island. 
The  Germanic  C'luitti  made  a  furious  incursion 
into  Gaul.  The  Moors  made  an  expedition  into 
Spain,  and  the  Lusitanians  revolted.  Affairs 
on  the  eastern  frontier  again  assumed  a  threat- 
ening aspect  from  the  hostility  of  the  Parthi- 
ms.  Verus  was  .sent  thither,  but  was  disas- 
trously defeated.  Afterwards,  however,  the 
fortune  of  war  was  restored,  and  the  contested 
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change  in  ids  moral  cliaractir.  In  him  were 
concentrated  the  best  elements  of  pagiinism — 
a  mixture  of  rational  indiflerence  derived  from 
the  Stoics,  and  the  idea  of  the  supremacy  of 
human  happiness  gathered  from  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in 
peace,  and  left  to  his  guard  as  a  watchword 
and  motto  the  word  "Equanimity." 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  Hadrian,  Antoninus  had 
adopted  two  heirs — Marcus  Annius  Verus  and 
Lucius  Verus.  Pius,  however,  had  greatly 
discriminated  in  his  treatment  of  the  two  jirin- 
•ces.  On  Marcus  Annius  he  conferred  his  own 
name  of  Aurelius  and  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. On  Verus,  who  wiis  regarded  not  with- 
out good  rejison  as  a  weakling  sprung  from  an 
incompetent  ancestor,  no  public  trusts  or  re- 
sponsibilities were  imposed.  But  wlien  Anto- 
ninus the  Elder  died,  Marcus  Aurelius,  inspired 
with  sincere  regard  for  his  brother,  made  him 


territory  recovered  by  the  Romans.  Ctesiphoii 
and  Seleucia  were  taken  by  Avidius  Cassius, 
and  peace  was  concluded  with  honor  to  the 
Empire. 

The  army  of  Verus  then  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Rome,  but  brought  witli  it  the  germs 
of  some  eastern  malady,  which  broke  out  in 
the  form  of  a  pestilence  and  <lcsolated  the  city. 
Presently  afterwards  there  came  a  scarcitj'  of 
food  and  Rome  w.is  menaced  with  famine. 
Then  followed  fires  in  divers  places,  and  then 
an  earthquake  shook  the  peninsula.  Intelli- 
gence next  came  that  an  insurrection  had 
broken  out  on  the  Danube.  What  .<hou!d  hi- 
the  cau.se  of  the.se  multiplied  disasters  preva- 
lent and  impending?  Perhaps  the  gods  of 
ancient  Rome  were  oH'ended.,  Doubtless  the 
progress  which  was  making  by  the  new  sect  of 
Christians  in  undermining  the  old-time  faith 
of  the  city  had  provoked  the  disjtleasure  of 
heaven.     So  thought  Marcus  Aurelius,  who, 
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though  a  philosopher,  gave  his  assent  to  a  cruel 
persecution  of  the  new  religion  ami  its  adher- 
ents. Having  purified  the  city  with  a  solemn 
lustration,  the  Emperor  then  set  out  to  the 
northern  frontier  to  try  the  fortunes  of  war 
with  the  barbarian  nations.  The  name  of 
Rome  was  still  a  terror  to  the  tribes  of  the 
Daiiubiau  border.  The  Marcoraanni  and  the 
Quiuli,  recently  so  brave  in  their  expeditions, 
quaile<l  before  the  advance  of  the  Emperor; 
th<'  fi^'mer  fell  back  into  their  own  territory, 

and  the  latter 
sought  peace  by 
accepting  a  Ro- 
man governor. 

Soon  after  the 
return  of  the 
army  to  Italy, 
in  A.  D.  168, 
Verus,  the  asso- 
ciate Augustus, 
died  —  an  event 
for  which, 
though  the  Ro- 
mans decently 
mourned,  few 
feltauy  profound 
sorrow.  The  Em- 
pire was  left  to 
the  sole  direction 
of  Aurelius, 
whose  reign  was 
thenceforth  al- 
most constantly 
troubled  with 
f 0  r  e  i  g  n  wars. 
The  nations  of 
the  North  could 
not  be  restrained  except  by  the  repeated  blows 
of  the  legionaries.  The  Germans,  the  Scythian, 
and  the  Sarmatiaus  combined  in  their  efforts  to 
break  in  the  borders  of  the  Empire.  Aurelius 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Carnutum,  and 
devoted  himself  with  as  much  energy  as  a 
scholarly  philosopher  could  be  expected  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  destruction  of  the  barbarians.  He 
chose,  however,  to  rely  principally  upon  able 
subordinates  for  the  success  of  his  arms.  It 
was  in  his  war  with  the  Quadi — when  the 
latter  had  surrounded  his  camp  and  cut  off  the 
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supply  of  water — that  a  great  and  supposedly 
miraculous  storm  of  rain,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning burst  over  the  camp,  pouring  upon  the 
Romans  an  abundant  deluge  of  water  and  ter- 
rifying the  enemy  with  the  roar  of  the  blazing 
clouds.  Some  said  that  the  miracle  was  the 
work  of  an  Egyptian  magician  who  was  in  the 
camp ;  others  that  the  Almighty  Jove  had  sent 
the  tempest;  and  stUl  others  that  the  salvation 
of  the  army  had  been  accomplished  by  a  regi- 
ment of  praying  Christians.  Aurelius  himself 
piously  ascribed  the  phenomenon  to  Jove,  the 
guardian  of  the  Roman  race. 

No  sooner  were  affairs  on  the  northern 
frontier  brought  to  a  settlement  than  Aurelius 
was  alarmed  by  the  report  that  his  general, 
Avidius  Cassius,  a  descendant  of  that  Cassius 
who  had  led  in  the  murder  of  Julius  Csesar, 
now  commanding  the  army  in  the  East,  had 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and  was  claiming 
the  Empire.  To  this  course,  it  was  said  he 
had  been  instigated  by  Faustina,  the  wife  of 
Aurelius,  a  dissolute  and  abandoned  creature, 
the  extent  of  whose  faithfulness  consisted  in 
her  being  a  truthful  reproduction  of  a  worse 
mother.  Nevertheless  the  Emperor  retained 
her  in  his  confidence,  and  in  A.  D.  175  she 
accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  against 
Cassius.  The  latter,  however,  was  put  to 
death  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  Faustina  sud- 
denly died  at  a  village  near  the  foot  of  Jlount 
Taurus.  Her  memory  was  fondly  cherished 
by  her  blinded  husband ;  she  was  enrolled 
among  the  goddesses,  and  a  medal  was  struck 
in  her  honor,  bearing  for  its  inscription  the 
mocking  word,  Pudicitia. 

Before  returning  from  the  East,  Aurelius 
became  an  initiate  in  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
ries. On  arriving  at  Rome  he  celebrated  his 
triumph  over  the  Sarmatians — an  honor  which 
his  magnanimity  ascribed  to  his  son  Commo- 
dus  rather  than  to  himself  Not  long,  how- 
ever, was  he  permitted  to  enjoy  the  respite 
which  he  so  much  coveted.  The  Sarmatians, 
as  if  to  satirize  their  alleged  subjugation,  again 
rose  in  revolt.  The  three  German  races  of 
the  ]\rarcomanni,  the  Quadi  and  the  Hermun- 
duri  also  took  up  arms;  and  Aurelius,  now 
growing  old,  was  again  confronted  with  the 
uncongenial  duties  and   perils  of  foreign  war- 
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fare.  The  resources  of  the  Enii>iix',  inunover, 
were  less  abundant  than  wlieii  his  first  caiu- 
paigus  ajjaiust  tiic  Ni)rtlifrn  nations  were  un- 
dertaken. Till'  jilai^uf,  too,  had  greatly  re- 
duced the  piipuhitiiin  ui'  Italy,  and  those  who 
survived  were  <lisconraged  witii  the  pro.spect 
of  endless  warfare  with  the  barbarians.  Nev- 
ertheless, for  three  3'ears,  Aurelius  resolutely 
prosecuted  the  war,  and  his  amis  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  reestablishing  the  north- 
ern frontier.  But  before  the  Gcrnianic  races 
could  be  driven  again  to  submission,  the  health 
of  the  Emperor  gave  way  under  the  hardships 
of  soldier  life,  and  in  A.  D.  ISO,  lieing  then 
in  his  si.Ktieth  year,  he  died  at  Viudobona,  the 
modern  Vienna.  His  reign,  though  much  less 
peaceful  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  was  one 
of  the  most  noted  in  Roman  history,  and  his 
personal  reputation  was  unblemished,  except- 
ing always  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians, 
to  which  he  gave  his  consent,  and  perhaps  his 
encouragement. 

In  pliiloso])hv  he  was  a  Stoic,  being 
the  last  of  the  Roman  Emperors  who 
accepted  the  doctrines  of  that  remark- 
able sect.  His  iirinciples  of  conduct 
and  his  views  of  life  are  well  set  forth 
in  his  work  entitled  Meditatiom, 
wherein  with  the  skill  of  a  casuist  ho 
analyzes  his  own  moods,  motives,  and 
hopes.  The  book,  as  well  as  the  life 
of  him  who  penned  it,  were  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  expiring  agonies  of  that 
old  pagan  rationalism  which,  unable  to  solve 
the  riddle  of  existence,  had  given  up  more 
and  more  to  the  despair  of  inditlcrence,  until 
at  the  close  of  the  second  century  it  had 
reached  in  the  Occident  the  level  of  that  Ni- 
hilism which  in  the  Orient  had  ended  in  the 
Nirvana  of  the  Buddhist.  Meanwhile  the  be- 
lief in  Christianity,  nurtured  by  its  own  blood, 
]iruiied  with  the  knife  of  persecution,  and 
bursting  into  leaves  from  the  gory  jaws  of  the 
lions  in  the  arena,  prevailed  more  and  more 
in  the  capital  of  the  world,  until  it  was  now 
ready  to  enter  the  contest  for  dominion  over 
the  human  mind. 

At  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the  luj- 
Mian  Empire  hung  for  a  moment,  as  it  were, 
in   suspense  birore  beginning  its  long  descent 


towards  the  abyss  of  barbarism.  The  inci- 
dental circumstance  which  now  tipped  the 
.scales  and  inclined  the  colossid  fabric  towards 
its  doom  was  the  character  of  the  reckless  and 
dissolute  prince  Commodi's,  the  chief  element 
of  whose  historical  reputation  consists  in  the 
fact  of  his  succeeding  Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  father  seems  to  have  been  unaware 
of  the  peril  to  which  the  Empire  of  the 
Ciesars   was    exposed    through   the   folly  and 


MAm'fS    AlltiCLlUS. 


wickedness  of  the  youth  whom  lie  bad  nur- 
tured. Commodus,  however,  was  peaceably 
accepted  alike  by  army,  people,  and  Senate. 
He  at  once  made  haste  to  jnirchase  a  peace 
which  liis  father  had  already  half  conquered 
on  the  Danubian  frontier,  and  then  sped  to 
Rome.  Outwardly  for  three  years  he  pre- 
served the  constitutional  forms  which  had  be- 
come so  thoroughly  fixed  during  the  wise 
administrations  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 
But  in  the  retreats  of  the  basilica  his  own  life 
and  the  mannei-s  of  the  court  were,  from  the 
firet,  given  up  to  the  wildest  excesses.     It  is 
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not  possible  to  dctcrnune  how  l<)ii<r  tliis  state 
of  aHliirs  might  have  coutiuued  but  for  the 
sudden  dovelopnicnt  by  the  provocation  of  a 
conspiracy  of  the  criniiual  instincts  of  the 
Emperor.  The  ambitious  Lucilhi,  widow  of 
that  Verus  who  but  for  his  premature  death 
would  have  come  to  the  imperial  purple,  fret- 
ting under  her  disappointments,  concocted  a 
plan  of  revenge  to  be  obtained  by  the  assassi- 
nation   of   Commodus.      The    murderer    who 


struck  the  blow  at  tlie  Emperor  exclaimed  as 
he  did  so:  "This  from  the  Senate!"  But  the 
assassin  was  frustrated  in  the  attempt.  His 
expression,  however,  was  accepted  as  the  truth 
by  Commodus,  who  conceived  the  most  malig- 
nant hatred  of  the  senatorial  order.  He  re- 
vived the  old  band  of  informers  and  began  the 
extermination,  one  by  one,  of  those  whom  he 
regarded  as  his  eueiiiies.  Presently  the  gov- 
ernment was  practically  devolved  upon  a  favor-. 


ite  named  I'erennis,  an  unprincipled  parvenu 
who  had  attacheil  himself  to  the  royal  court. 
This  worthy  was  soon  detected  in  a  plot  against 
his  new  ma.ster,  and  was  overthrown  to  make 
room  for  the  freedman,  Clcander,  as  minister 
of  state.  A  second  insurrection,  headcl  by  a 
certain  JIaternus,  was  also  detected  and  sup- 
pre.ssed.  About  the  same  time  the  Asiatic 
pestilence  again  broke  out,  and  the  feverish, 
half-starved  multitude  attrilxited  the  recur- 
rence of  the  jjlague  to  Clcander,  whose  head 
they  demanded.  The  Emperor  granted  the 
request,  and  the  blind  Dagon  of  superstition 
was  appeased. 

For  sixteen  years  Rome  continued  to  groan 
under  the  vices  and  tyranny  of  Commodus. 
The  Senate  was  terrorized  in  its  individual 
membership  and  silently  endured  what  it  had 
not  the  spirit  or  power  to  cure.  The  Emperor 
became  the  chief  roue  of  his  times.  The  vices 
of  the  city  ran  as  usual  to  the  circus  for  grati- 
fication. The  shows  of  the  arena  were  multi- 
plied and  made  more  bloody.  The  fame  of 
Nero  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  Commodus. 
To  be  ajiplauded  by  the  multitude  for  the 
slaughter  of  wild  beasts  was  greater  praise 
than  to  receive  titles  and  honors  at  the  hands 
of  the  efl^ete  Senate  !  So  the  I'^raperor  entered 
the  arena.  A  hundred  African  lions  fell 
before  an  -equal  number  of  -arrows  from  his 
quiver.  Then  the  jieople  shouted  and  Rome 
was  great.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  times  he 
fought  as  a  gladiator,  and  as  many  victims 
lay  lileeding  before  his  victorious  sword. 
"Habet"  cried  the  delighted  multitude.  But 
it  was  not  long  until  liahel  resounded  from 
another  quarter.  This  time  it  was  Commodus 
himself  who  had  it.  Marcia,  one  of  his  concu 
bines,  plotted  with  Electus,  the  chamberlain, 
and  Lffitus  the  prefect  of  the  prretorians,  to 
destro}'  him  before  whose  jealous  caprices  they 
all  stood  trembling.  Marcia  herself  adminis- 
tered a  poison  to  her  noble  lord,  but  the  drug 
worked  slowly,  and  the  gladiator,  Narcis.sus, 
was  called  in  to  finish  him  by  strangling. 

The  conspirators  had  carefully  considered 
the  succession.  They  immediately  named  Per- 
TiNAX,  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  then  prefect 
of  the  city.  It  was  a  good  choice  by  bad  elec- 
tors.     The   nominee   was  cordially  accepted, 
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although  the  caucus  was  not  such  as  to  com- 
mend him  to  jjublic  favor.  The  Senate  was 
siurprised  to  find  one  of  its  own  members  again 
named  for  the  throne,  and  the  praetorians  were 
well  satisfied  to  have  their  old  commander 
assigned  to  the  Imperial  station.  The  new 
Emj)eror  was  experienced  in  the  camp  and  the 
campaign,  and  was  also  well  versed  in  the 
affairs  of  the  state.  His  civil  life,  however, 
was  more  recent  than  his  military.  He  had 
been  a  numicipal  officer  under  the  recent  gov- 
ernment, so  that  the  loyalty  of  the  prjetorians 
W!LS  remote  rather  than  immediate.  IVrtinax 
had,  therefore,  deemed  it  desirable  to  stimu- 
late the  loyalty  of  the  praetorians  by  a  large 
donative  or  bounty  on  his  accession.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Prsetorian  Guard  had  now 
become  the  bi}te  noire  of  Home.  Every  element 
in  Roman  society  trembled  before  the  appari- 
tion of  this  passionate,  licentious,  half-tlisci- 
plincd  soldiery. 

The  first  administrative  act  of  Pertinax  was 
tlie  recall  of  the  exiled  noblemen  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  state  by  Commodus. 
'l"o  them  their  estates  were  returned  and  such 
reparation  made  of  their  fortune  as  was  pos- 
sii)le  under  the  circumstances.  Pleasures  were 
next  silently  but  firmly  adopted  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  discipline  and  subordination 
of  the  pnetorians.  Under  these  wise  jiroced- 
ures  the  j)rosperity  of  the  city  immediately 
began  to  revive.  Public  credit  was  restored 
and  every  thing  j)romised  a  quiet  ,and  benefi- 
cent reign.  A  specter  lurked,  however,  in  the 
.snadow  of  the  praetorian  (-imp.  Lietus,  the 
pra'foct  of  the  guard,  was  oHijnded  by  want  of 
rccognilion  on  the  part  of  him  whom  he  had 
helped  to  raise  to  power.  A.  D.  1!I3,  in  less 
than  tliree  months  from  tlie  death  of  Commo- 
dus, tlie  pnetorians  rose  in  arms,  attacked  the 
biusilica,  listened  for  a  moment  to  the  courag- 
eous rebuke  whicli  T'crtiiiax  attempted  to  de- 
liver, then  fell  upon  and  slew  him  with  i'ury 
anil  indignity.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  car- 
ried to  the  camp.  In  the  audacity  of  their 
iiiumph  over  law  and  order,  the  pnetorians 
then  oflTered  the  Empire  to  him  who  would 
pay  the  largest  donative.  Thereupon  an  aged 
senator  named  Sulpicianus,  himself  the  father- 
in-law  of  Pertinax,  oflTered   a  tempting  sum. 


The  bargain  was  about  to  be  closed  v/hen  it 
occurred  to  the  leaders  of  the  guards  that  a 
still  greater  sum  might  be  extorted  from  some 
one  who  was  burning  with  the  lust  of  power. 
Accordingly  they  went  upon  the  rampart  of 
the  camp  and  openly  offered  the  crown  of  the 
Roman  Empire  at  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder!  Thereupon  another  Senator  named 
DiDius  Ji'LiAxus  went  boldly  to  the  camp,  out- 
bid his  rival  by  offering  a  thousand  dollars  to 
each  of  the  twelve  thousand  praetorians,  and 
was  declared  the  purchaser  by  the  hilarious 
guards!  Julianus  was  accordingly  proclaimed 
and  accepted  even  by  the  helpless  Senate. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  news  of  these 
events  was  carried  to  the  provincial  armies 
there  was  hot  indigna- 
tion among  the  legion- 
aries. Those  on  the 
Euphrates  proclaimed 
their  own  comnianiler, 
Pescenniiis  Niger,  as 
I^mperor.  The  legions 
of  the  Rhine  conferred 
the  diadem  on  their 
general,  Clodius  Albi- 
nus;  while  the  army  , 
of  the  Danube  maili-  t 
proclamation  of  Se])ti-  \ 
niius  Severus.  The 
latter  Wivs  the  ablest 
of  the  nominees.      He 

rF.RTISAX. 

at  once  anticipated  the 

movements  of  liis  rivals  by  a  Inirricd  inarch 
towards  Rome.  Drawing  near  tlir  city,  the 
Senate  spoke  out  in  his  belialf  by  pro- 
claiming Julianus  a  j)ublic  enemy.  The  prae- 
torians, knowing  themselves  to  be  no  match  for 
the  veteran  legions,  abandoned  Julianus,  who 
was  put  to  death  after  a  reign  of  two  months. 
Thus  came  Severcs  to  the  throne  of  the 
Empire.  It  was  a  dangerous  eminence.  From 
the  i'ar  East  he  was  menaced  by  Niger,  and 
from  the  Rhine,  by  Albinus;  while  in  the  city 
the  treacherous  and  venal  praetorians  made 
every  thing  insecure.  Severus,  however,  was 
a  num  of  large  abilities  and  no  scruples.  He 
at  once  ado])ted  the  most  vigorous  mensurea 
for  the  overthrow  of  his  enemies.  To  this 
end  he  suddenly  turneil  upon  the  prsetorians. 
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degraded  and  disarmed  them,  and  sent  them  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  city.  A  new  national 
guard  of  fifty  thousand  men  was  organized  in 
place  of  the  prsetorian  body.  Having  thus 
made  solid  his  support  in  Italy,  Severus  ad- 
vanced against  Niger  in  the  East.  The  latter 
was  beaten  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by 
force  of  arms,  and  pursued  from  the  Helles- 
pont into  Cilicia,  where  he  was  captured  and 
slain.  The  year  194  was  occupied  with  the 
siege  of  Byzantium,  which  yielded  at  list  to 
famine  rather  than  the  Roman  hattering-ram ; 
and  the  triumph  of  Severus  in  the  East  was 


SF.PTIMIU3  SEVERUS. 


thus  completed.  In  the  West  he  overthrew 
Albinus  at  Lugdunum,  and  crowned  his  tri- 
umph by  putting  him  to  death.  Keturning  to 
Rome,  he  set  up  his  savage  winnowing-fan  in 
the  Senate  House,  and  forty  members  of  the 
ancient  body  wont  to  assemble  there  were  ex- 
ecuted on  suspicion  or  proof  of  disloyalty. 
The  rest  were  glad  to  escape  from  the  rough 
and  con.scienceless  soldier  who  had  thus  broken 
like  a  wild  boar  into  the  halls  of  the  depraved 
city  and  carried  off  the  Imperial  diadem  on 
his  bloody  tu.sks. 

At  the  first  Severus  chose  Plautianus  as  his 
minister  of  state,  but  he  was  sgon  distrusted 


and  deposed  to  make  room  for  the  celebrated 
lawyer,  Papinian.  To  the  latter  was  intrusted 
the  civil  luanagt'meut  of  the  state ;  while  the 
Emperor,  not  to  be  weaned  from  his  old  habits 
of  warfare,  sought  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  his  faculties,  first  in  Asia  Minor,  and  after- 
wards in  Britain.  In  the  latter  country  he 
penetrated  the  wilds  of  Caledonia,  and  deter- 
mined to  conquer  the  entire  i.-^land.  He  after- 
wards decided,  however,  to  make  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Empire  the  line  which  had  been 
previously  established  by  Hadrian.  A  second 
chain  of  defenses,  parallel  with  the  earthworks 
already  constructed,  was  drawn  across  the 
country  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway 
frith.  Having  thus  strengthened  tlie 
northern  border  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
the  Emperor  began  to  look  for  another 
field  of  operations,  when  he  was  taken 
sick  and  died  in  the  camp  at  Eburacum. 
When  about  to  expire  he  gave  to  his 
attendants — acting  after  the  manner  of 
his  ])redecessors — the  word  Labomnu.'i  as 
a  motto,  an  expression  not  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  activity  and  energy  of  his 
own  character. 

In  determining  the  Imperial  succes- 
sion, a  woman  was  again  the  most  impor- 
tant agent.  The  late  Emperor  had  taken 
for  his  queen  a  certain  Julia  Donma,  who 
being  Syrian  by  bu-th  posses.sed  the  gift, 
or  at  least  the  reputation,  of  magic.  One 
might.well  suppo.se,  judging  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  two  princes  whom  she  bore  to 
Severus,  that  her  claims  to  lie  regarded  as 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  the  Black  Art  were 
not  unfounded.  The  name  of  the  elder  son, 
to  which  he  himself  added  that  of  Antoninus, 
was  Ba,ssianus ;  but  the  title  by  which  he  is 
almost  universally  known  was  the  pseudonym 
of  Caracalla,  or  Spotted  Jacket,  being  so 
named  from  the  style  of  Gallic  tunic  which  he 
introduced  into  Rome.  The  younger  brother 
was  called  Geta.  Both  of  them  were  taken 
by  the  father  on  his  military  campaigns,  but 
neither  had  any  taste  for  the  soldier  life.  They 
were  vicious  youth,  even  under  the  savage  sur- 
veillance of  Severus.  After  the  Emperor's 
death,  they  sped  to  Rome,  quarreling  en  route, 
camping  apart  and  entering  the  city  in  undis- 
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guised  hostility  to  each  other.  The  mother, 
Julia,  undertook  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween her  darling  scions,  wliereupon  the  elder 
in  vindication  of  his  filial  love,  stal)bed  the 
younger  in  liis  mother's  arms  and  killed  him. 
The  same  delightful  quietus  was  extended  to 
the  friends  of  Geta,  several  thousand  of  whom 
are  said  to  have  been  murdered  by  Caracalla's 
orders.  Thus  perished  Fadilla,  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Aurelius;  the  remaining  son 
of  Pertinax,  and  the  jurist  Papinian,  wliose 
crime  consisted  in  refusing  to  defend  the  assas- 
sination of  Geta. 

Caracalla  soon  established  his  reputation  as 
the  greatest  monster  ever  clad  in  the  Imperial 
purple.  The  compressed  beastliness  of  Calig- 
ula, Nero,  and  Commodus  together  was 
equaled  in  the  horrid  kennel  of  Caracalla's 
animality.  lie  soon  left  the  capital  to  ])rao- 
tice  his  debauches  in  tlie  provinces  of  the  Em- 
pire. Nor  is  it  likely  that  his  reign  could  have 
been  protracted  for  six  years,  liad  it  not  been 
for  it.s  removal  from  place  to  place.  In  Egypt, 
being  gibed  at  for  his  beastly  visage,  he  ordered 
a  friglitful  massacre  of  the  people.  Without 
pretending  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
army,  he  wandered  from  one  city  to  another, 
until  at  last,  in  A.  D.  217,  he  was  struck 
down  by  a  private  soldier  on  the  borders  of 
Syria. 

The  a.s.sassination  was  procured  by  M.\cri- 
VVS,  one  of  tiie  priufects  of  the  city,  who  wa.s 
now  proclaimed  Emperor,  and  at  once  assumed 
the  purple.     He  did  not  return  to  Rome,  but 
remained  with   tiie  army  in  the   East.     His 
first  work  was  an  attempt  to  improve  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  legions,  and  thus  to  control  the 
force    by   which   lie    had    lieen    raiseil   to   the 
throne.     The    soldiers — though    the   Emperor 
did  not  at  first  direct  his  effort.s  to  the  veterans 
of  the  service — quickly  perceived  and  resented 
the  interference  of  the  Iniperator.     Meanwhile 
a   second   train  of  cau.ses  had  Won    prepared 
for  one  of   the  strangest  revolutions  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  Empire.     A  certain  Julia  ^Lcsa, 
sister  of  the  empre.'is  Julia,  dwelt   now  at  An- 
tioch,  where  Macrinus  had  established  iiis  head- 
quartei-s.     This   princess,    now  aged,   had   by 
her  two  daughters,  who,  like  hei-self,  were  wid- 
ows, two  grandsons  named  liassiauus  and  Alex- 
N. — Viil.  2— 20 


ander.  Tlie  former,  guided  by  his  mother,  had 
become  a  priest  of  the  Sun  at  Emesa.  Here 
was  stationed  a  strong  division  of  the  Roman 
army.  Bassianus  had  become  well  known  to 
the  soldiers,  and  by  his  personal  beauty  and 
accomplishments  had  won  their  favor  and  ap- 
plause. When  they  learned  that  Macrinus  was 
pursuing  a  course  which  tended  manifestly  to 
the  destruction  of  their  power  in  the  state,  they 
proclaimed  the  Sun-priest  Emperor.  The  sol- 
diers at  Antioch  abandoned  Macrinus  and 
joined  their  brethren  at  Eme.sa.  The  praeto- 
rians— -for  by  that  name  the  new  guards  organ- 
ized by  Severus  were  still  known — remained 
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loyal  to  the  reigning  Emperor ;  and  in  a  battle 
which  followed  between  them  and  the  legion- 
aries, victory  at  first  inclined  to  the  side  of  Ma- 
crinus ;  but  he  himself  presently  fled  and  the 
pr.Ttorians  were  routed.  The  fugitive  Emperor 
and  ills  son  were  pursued  and  put  to  death.  Oj)- 
position  to  Ba.ssianus  ceased  and  he  ascended 
the  tin-one  with  the  Imjierial  titles  of  Antoni- 
nus and  iSeverus.  These  names,  however,  as 
well  as  that  given  iiim  by  his  parents,  were 
quickly  sui)])laiite<l  liy  tlie  titk^  of  Ei.ac;  Aii.MArs, 
the  .same  being  the  name  of  the  Syrian  Sun- 
god  whom  ho  served. 

So  the  black  stone  .symbolizing  tlie  Sun  in 
the  tradition  of  Syria  was  introduced  among 
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the  statues  and  emblems  of  the  gods  of  Rome. 
Elagabalus  came  to  the  capital  wearing  the 
costume  of  the  Oriental  priesthood.  He  ap- 
peared in  the  streets,  where  for.  seven  hundred 
years  the  Roman  toga  had  been  worn  as  the 
proudest  garb  by  the  proudest  men,  wearing  the 
loose  and  high-colored  garments  in  which  the 
hierarchs  of  the  East  were  wont  to  clothe  them- 
selves. All  this  might  have  been  borne — for 
Home  was  now  effeminated  and  debauched — 
had  Elagabalus  possessed  the  virtues  requi.^ite 
in  manhood  or  even  the  abilities  to  command. 


EI.A-.AI;  AI  I'S. 


But  his  disposition  was  debased  by  supersti- 
tion, and  his  mind  was  a  stranger  to  the  moral 
forces.  So  like,  however,  in  these  respects 
were  the  people  to  the  ruler  whom  the  army 
had  imposed  upon  them  that  they  accepted 
him  as  a  necessary  evil  to  be  tolerated  rather 
than  destroyed.  So  great,  indeed,  had  been 
the  influx  of  foreign  elements  into  Rome,  and 
so  high  had  risen  the  vices  of  corruption  and 
dissipation,  that  the  people  were  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  any  heroic  indignation  on  account  of 
the  vices  of  their  sovereigns.  Elagabalus  con- 
fined himself  for  the  most  part  to  the  basilica. 


and   his  disgraceful   excesses   were  thus   in  a 
measure  hidden  from  jjublic  gaze. 

At  length  popular  dissatisfaction  began  to 
express  itself  in  the  mutterings  of  approach- 
ing insurrection.  Julia  MjBsa  again  became  a 
servant  of  the  state.  She  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  her  other  grandson,  Alexander  Sev- 
erus,  to  be  the  colleague  of  the  Emperor,  and 
so  amiable  was  the  character  of  this  young 
prince,  that  public  opinion  was  at  once  di- 
rected to  him  as  the  promise  and  good  omen 
of  the  state.  Elagabalus  was  filled  with  dis- 
trust and  jealousy  at  be- 
holding  the  affections 
which  were  lavished  on 
his  cousin  ;  but  the  latter 
waxed  more  and  more, 
and  the  former  was  de- 
spised for  his  vices  and 
worthlessness.  At  length 
the  pnutoriaus  rose  in  mu- 
tiny and  went  over  to  the 
side  of  Severus.  It  ap- 
peared that  in  this  in- 
stance their  preference 
was  for  the  deposition 
rather  than  the  death  of 
Elagabalus;  but  the  lat- 
ter, having  by  his  conduct 
still  further  excited  the 
anger  and  contempt  of  the 
guards,  was  soon  over- 
thrown and  a.ssa.ssinated. 
The  youthful  Alexander 
Severus  then  reigned 
alone,  being  directed  for 
a  season  in  the  affairs  of 
the  government  by  his  mother,  the  princess 
Mamtea. 

Among  the  long  list  of  Imperial  names, 
that  of  Severus  shines  with  peculiar  luster. 
Dui-ing  his  reign  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire 
was  recovered.  The  foreign  wars  of  the  epoch 
were  few  and  unimportant.  The  great  inter- 
ests of  peace  were  again  promoted,  as  in  the 
time  of  Antoninus.  The  work  of  Papinian, 
under  whose  auspices  a  digest  of  the  Roman 
law  had  been  undertaken,  was  carried  forward 
by  Ulpian,  the  minister  of  Alexander,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  the  age.    The 
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youthful  Emperor  was  for  a  while  directed  by 
his  mother,  a  woman  not  devoid  of  craft  and 
ambition.     Under   her   influence  some  injudi- 
cious acts  soiled  the  reputation  of  the  earlier 
years  of  his  authority.     The  first  serious  diffi- 
culty of  the  reign  arose  from  the  camp  of  the 
praetorians.    Offended  at  the  restraints  impo.scd 
upon   them   by  Alexander,  and  charging  the 
same   U>   the   minister   Ulpian,   the    mutinous 
guards   burst   into   the   palace,   and  the  aged 
lawyer  was  assa.ssiuated.     For  a  short  time  the 
Emperor  himself  was  in  peril  of  his  life;  but 
he  presently  brought  the  prsetoriaus  to  sub- 
mission, and  had   Epagathus,  the  leader  in 
the  recent  mutiny,  executed   for  his  crime. 
Alexander  also  succeeded  in  quelling  the  le- 
gionaries   who    had    rebelled    against   their 
officers,  bringing  them  to  submi-ssion  by  Cae- 
sar's expedient  of  addressing  them  as  citizens. 

The  amiable  Emperor  was  by  no  means 
a  stranger  to  literary  culture.  Without  the 
great  abilities  of  the  elder  Antonines,  he  pos- 
sessed talents  sufficiently  great  to  appreciate 
and  admire  the  works  of  the  poets,  orators, 
and  jjliilosophers  of  Rome.  Without  becom- 
ing actively  identified  with  any  of  the  philo- 
sophic schools,  he  chose  a  moderate  eclecti- 
cism, as  furnishing  the  best  refuge  for  thought 
and  speculation.  He  is  represented  as  hav-  > 
ing  pos.se.ssed  a  profound  admiration  for  the 
great  religious  teachei-s  of  the  world,  and  to 
have  expressed  his  respect  for  the  sages  by 
setting  up  in  the  palace  the  statues  of  Orph- 
eus, Abraham,  and  the  ("hri.st.  His  reign 
was  free  from  persecutions,  antl  a  healthful 
and  temperate  spirit  was  diffused  from  the 
throne  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  later  years  of  Alexander's  reign  were 
•listurhed  by  a  war  in  the  East.  The  star  of 
Persia  had  again  emerged  from  the  clouds  by 
which  it  hatl  been  so  long  ob.-scured.  In  A.  D. 
220  a  certain  Artaxcrxes,  claiming  to  be  a 
descendant  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  rose  against 
the  I'arthians,  called  the  followers  of  Zoroa.*- 
ter  to  arms,  and  after  a  six  years'  conflict 
overthrew  their  empire  in  the  great  battle  of 
Hormu/..  Thus  on  the  ruins  of  the  Parthian 
power  was  estai)lislied  the  great  monarchy  of 
the  Sas.«anians.  It  was  with  this  new  mon- 
archy that  the  Romans  were  now  brought  into 


conflict.  Alexander  made  a  campaign  into 
Mesopotamia,  and  was  reported  by  his  eulo- 
gists to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Persians ;  but  the  subsequent  narrowing  of  the 
borders  of  the  Empire  in  the  East  indicates 
that  his  alleged  triumph  must  be  accepted 
with  many  grains  of  allowance. 

Returning  to  the  West,  the  Emperor  was 
called  to  the  Danubian  frontier  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  Germans  and  Sarma- 
tians.  But  before  he  had  achieved  any  signal 
success  in  this  quarter  his  life  was,  in  A.  D. 


/ 


235,  taken  in  a  nnitiny  of  the  .soldiers.  A 
certain  Thracian  pea.sint,  named  M.vxiMiNUS, 
a  huge  giant  more  than  eight  feet  in  stature, 
who  wore  his  wife's  bracelet  for  a  finger-ring, 
whose  modest  apj>etite  was  .satisfied  with  forty 
pounds  of  meat  a  day,  and  who  by  great  per- 
st)nal  prowess  and  distinguished  bearing  had 
risen  to  be  an  officer  of  the  legion,  and  had 
won  the  favor  of  the  Emjieror  by  iiis  daring 
an<l  activity,  wius  proclaimed  by  the  admiring 
soMiei-s  as  succe,s.-ior  to  Alexander.  The  dis- 
tinguished barbarian  accepted  the  trust  and 
donned  the  Imperial  purple. 
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From  this  epoch  forward  the  barbarian 
nations,  hovering  iu  ominous  clouds  along  the 
north-eastern  frontiers  of  Rome,  exhibited  un- 
wonted commotion.  Anon,  the  scattered  tribes 
beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  were 
gathered  into  three  principal  confederations. 
Bevond    the    Lower    Rhine   the   tribes   of  the 
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Chatti,  the  Chanci  and  the  Cheru.sci  were 
united  in  a  league  for  purposes  of  offense  and 
defense  against  Rome.  These  nations,  after- 
wards known  by  the  general  name  of  Franks, 
will  reappear  as  turbulent  and  powerful  factors 
in  the  history  of  the  Barbarian  Age.  On  the 
Upper   Rhine  a  similar   aggregation  of  tribes 


occurred,  embracing  the  powerful  Suevi,  the 
Boii,  the  Marcomanni,  and  the  Quadi,  all 
known  in  subsequent  history  by  the  common 
name  of  Alemanni.  These  were  the  jieoples 
who  in  the  times  past  and  present  of  the  Em- 
pire made  frccjuent  and  daring  incursions  into 
Rhietia  and  Pannonia,  and  kept  Cisalpine  Gaul 
evermore  in  alarm.  In  the  year  A.  D.  272 
the  Alemanni  bui-st  through  the  pa.«.ses  of  the 
lOa.stcrn  Alps,  and  advanced  into  Italy  as  far 
as  Ravenna.  Here  they  were  ab.<orbcd  rather 
than  conquered,  but  not  until  thoughtful  men 
of  Rome  had  been  led  to  see  that  another 
barbarian  expedition  somewhat  more  audacious 
than  the  last  might  penetrate  to  the  capital 
itself,  and  there  repeat  the  work  of  Brennus. 

The  third  division  of  the  tribes  beyond  the 
Ijorder  included  the  Goths  and  the  Gette  on 
the  Lower  Danube.  These  people  were  justly 
noted  for  their  courage  and  persistency.  After 
the  trans-Danubian  province  of  Dacia  had 
been  rcsurjendered  to  its  original  populations, 
the  Goths  made  almost  yearly  excursions 
across  the  river,  or,  passing  down  that  stream 
and  crossing  the  Euxinc,  laid  waste  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  East,  Persian  power 
was  now  fully  revived  under  .Sapor,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  Sassanida;  and  successor  of  Artax- 
erxes.  Such  was  the  strength  of  the  new 
kingdom  that  the  whole  Roman  dominion  in 
Asia  was  threatened  with  extinction.  In  the 
direction  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  the  borders 
of  the  Empire  were  now  for  the  first  time 
harassed  by  those  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs 
known  as  Saracens  or  Men  of  the  Desert.  In 
the  mountain  lairs  of  Isauria  bauds  of  brigands 
and  pirates  were  again  gathered  as  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Republic.  The  outlook  was 
any  thing  other  than  auspicious  for  the  further 
development  and  glory  of  Rome.  It  remains 
to  sketch  as  briefly  as  possible  the  careers  of 
the  Emperors  who  pa.ss  in  rapid  and  inglorious 
succe.ssion,  beginning  with  Maximin  and  end- 
ing with  Carinus. 

The  assumption  of  the  Thracian  giant  was 
received  Avith  indignation  by  the  Senate.  The 
time  called  for  a  leader,  and  he  was  found 
in  the  aged  senator,  Gordianus,  prsefect  of 
the  province  of  Africa,  now  commanding  the 
legions  iu   that  country.     No  sooner  was  the 
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news  of  Maxirnin's  usurpation  carried  across  the 
Mediterranean  than  Gordian  wa^s  prochiinicd 
by  his  soldiers.  This  movement  was  heartily 
seconded  in  Italy,  where  measures  were  imme- 
diately adopted  for  the  overthrow  of  Maximin. 
Gordian  had  in  the  mean  time  associated  with 
himself  his  sou,  also  a  commander  in  Africa, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  two  able  and  jjopular 
rulers  might  on  their  return  to  Italy  restore 
some  degree  of  order  to  the  distracted  Empire. 

Meanwhile,  however,  before  they  could  set 
out  from  Africa,  the  governor  of  Mauritania 
rose  in  revolt  and  slew  the  younger  Gordian 
in  battle.  So  great  was  the  despair  of  the 
father  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  son  that 
he  committed  suicide.  Great  was  the  conster- 
nation when  the  intelligence  of  these  calami- 
tous events  was  carried  to  Rome.  The  Senate, 
unable  to  recede  from  its  declared  hostility  to 
Maximin,  immediately  proclaimed  as  P^niper- 
ors  two  of  its  own  number,  named  Maxinius 
and  Albinus.  A  popular  insurroci.on  ensued 
in  favor  of  the  grandson  of  the  veteran  Gor- 
dian, and  the  Senate  was  obliged  to  a{)pease 
the  tumult  by  a.ssociating  the  youth  with  the 
two  Angusti  already  proclaimed.  To  Maximus 
was  intrusted  the  command  of  the  senatorial 
arm}',  which,  in  A.  D.  23S,  marched  to  the 
north  to  encounter  JIaxiniin.  The  latter  had, 
meanwhile,  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic and  laid  siege  to  Afpiileia.  Here,  how- 
ever, his  troops  broke  into  mutiny  and  put 
him  to  death.  Maximus  and  Albinus  took 
up  tiieir  residence  in  Rome,  but  a  few  months 
at"tcrwarils  a  band  of  malcontent  soldiers  at- 
tiickcii  ami  slew  them  in  the  basilica.  Tiie 
youthful  (ioKDiAN  was  thereupon  taken  to  the 
cam|)  of  the  pra'torians,  and  the  Senate  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  him  as  sole  Emperor. 

The  new  ruler  had  the  good  fortune  to 
choose  for  his  minister  of  state  the  able  and 
virtuous  Misitheus.  For  live  years  (.\.  I). 
2.S8-244)  constant  improvements  were  shown 
in  the  mannei-s  of  the  pahu'e  and  the  reviving 
decency  of  the  city.  Then  Misitheus  died 
and  was  succec(lcd  in  liis  olHce  of  pru'feet  bv 
Philip,  the  Arabian.  The  latter  soon  proved 
treacherous,  incited  the  army  of  the  iMipluates 
to  mutinv,  and  Gordian  was  slain  bv  the  sol- 
diers.     Pllll.ll'  was  at   once  proclaimed   in   his 


stead.  The  chief  event  of  his  reign  belongs  to 
the  year  A.  D.  248,  which  was  fixed  upon  by 
the  P^mperor  as  the  thousandth  anniversary  of 
the  city.  It  was  determined  to  celebrate  the 
event  by  an  elaborate  performance  of  the  Sec- 
ular Games.  But  the  glory  of  the  occasion 
was  marred  not  a  little  by  a  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  Miesiau  frontier,  who  set  up  a 
certain  Marinas  as  Emperor.  Against  him 
was  sent  an  army  under  the  connnand  of  De- 
cius,  who,  having  put  down   the   revolt,  was 


himself  ])roclaimed  by  tlu-  legionaries  as  ruler 
of  the  Empire.  Philip  went  forth  to  meet 
him,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  a  battle 
at  Verona. 

The  acce.s,sion  of  the  new  .\ugnstus  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  rciiction  towards  the  old  pa- 
ganism which  had  once  made  R<ime  glorious. 
Diccirs  went  back  in  his  religion  and  philos- 
ophy to  the  gods  of  the  ancient  city.  He  ex- 
acted of  the  Christians  a  strict  compliance 
with  till"  rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed  by 
llie  old-time  formuhe;   and   when   thev  refused 
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to  woi-ship  the  pagan  deities  a  storm  of  perse- 
cution broke  out,  more  severe  and  general  than 
any  that  had  pn'ccdod  it.  When  tlie  bloody 
business  had  about  run  its  course  the  Emperor 
appointed  Publius  Licinius  Valerianus  censor 
of  the  city,  and  himself  departed  on  a  cam- 
paign in  ]\Ia!sia.  After  three  successful  ex- 
peditions into  the  enemy's  country  Decius  fell 
in  battle,  being'  tlie  first  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors to  perish  in  the  field. 

The  Senate  at  once  appointed  the  expe- 
rienced general  Gallus  as  his  successor  in  the 
Empire.  The  nomination  was  accepted  by  the 
army ;  but  when  the  new  Emperor  proceeded 
to  purchase  peace  of  the  barbarians  dissatis- 


faction took  the  j)lace  of  content,  .^milianus, 
commander  of  the  army  on  the  Danube,  led 
his  forces  against  Gallus,  and  in  A.  D.  253 
the  Empeior  was  slain.  Thereupon  Valerian, 
who  had  been  left  behind  as  censor  of  Rome, 
marched  against  ^Emilianus;  but  the  latter 
was  assassinated  by  his  own  troops,  and  Vale- 
rian assumed  the  purple.  With  him  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  government  his  .sou  Gallienus  as 
the  next  successor  to  the  Empire. 

At  this  epoch  the  north-eastern  frontier  was 
many  times  a.=sailed  by  the  Franks  and  the 
Goths.  In  the  East  the  Sassanian  Sapor, 
having  overrun  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia, 
stood  in  a  threatening  attitude  on  the  Eu- 
phrates.    Valerian,  leaving  the  defense  of  the 


West  to  Gallienus,  led  a  large  army  through 
Asia  Minor,  and  encountered  the  Persians  at 
Edessa.  The  Rt)nians  were  disastrously  routed. 
\'alerian  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  subjected 
by  liis  ea])t()r  to  every  conceivable  indignity. 
Sapor  compelled  him  to  prostrate  himself  a.s  a 
foot-stool  from  which  to  mount  his  horse. 
When  the  Emperor  died  he  was  carefully 
flayed:  the  Imperial  skin  whs  tanned,  dyed 
juirple,  stuffed  to  its  natural  proportions,  and 
hung  up  in  a  tem])le.  The  victory  and  its 
residts  left  the  whole  of  Asia  Jlinor  at  the 
merey  of  the  Persian ;  but  the  half-l)arbarian 
king  was  .satisfied  with  the  spoils  of  Antioch 
and  a  horde  of  slaves. 

Nothing  was  to  be  expected  of  Gallienus 
in  the  way  of  restoring  the  honor  of  the  Ro- 
man arms.     The  only  recovery  was  made  by 
Otlenatus  of  Syria,  who  conducted  a  successful 
defense  of  Palmj'ra  against  the  Persians.    The 
Emperor  himself  had  small  reputation  for  any 
tiling   but  vice.     He  indulged  his  appetites, 
wrote  trivial  verses,  conversed  with  the  insig- 
nificant  ))hiloso])hers   of  the   epoch.      Mean- 
while no  fewer  than  nineteen  different  aspirants 
were  proclaimed  in  various  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire, only  to  be  hewn  down  by  each  other  or 
by  the  generals  who  remained  loyal  to  Galli- 
enus.     The  whole    brood  was  exterminated 
except  Odenatus,  whom  the  Emperor  had  the 
good  sense  to  summon  to  Rome  and  a.ssociate 
with  himself  in  the  government.     In  A.  D. 
2(58  Gallienus  went  forth  to  meet  a  certain 
Aureolus,  who  was  in  the  north  of  Italy,  but 
was  slaiu  en  route  in  his  own  camp.     In  his 
dying  moments  he  nominated  as  his  successor 
Marcus  Aukelius  Claudius,  a  man  of  remark- 
able abilities,  especially  in  the  field,  who  might 
but  for  the  degeneracy  of  his  times  have  re- 
vived  the    waning    energies  of  the   Empire. 
As  it  was,   he  could   only  maintain  some  of 
the    pristine    glories  of  Rome    by    successful 
war.     In   the  great  battle  of  Na'issus,   fought 
in  A.  D.  2(59,  he  overthrew  the  Goths,  who.se 
three  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  scattered 
to  the  winds,   leaving  fifty   thousand  of  their 
number  dead  on  the  field.      For   this   mem- 
orable victory  he  was  rewarded  with  the  sur- 
name GoTHicus.    Soon  afterwards  he  prepared 
for  a  great  campaign  against  the  Persians ;  but 
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while  collecting  his  forces  on  the  Danube  he 
fell  sick  and  died,  leaving  the  diadem  to  his 
general  Lucius  Domitius  Aurellvnus,  son  of 
an  Illyrian  peasant.  The  latter  had  won  the 
pseudonym  of  Manu  ad  Ferrum,  or  Sword-iu- 
Hand.  His  uoniinatiou  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  Emperor  soon  justified  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice  by  notable  successes  over 
the  Goths. 

Having  secured  quiet  on  the  Daiiuluan 
frontier,  he  turned  attention  to  the  Orient. 
There  in  Palmyra,  tlio  beautiful  Zenobl\, 
not  improperly  callcMl  the  Queen  of  the 
East — for  her  husliand  Odenatus  was  now 
dead — was  atteinptiiit;  to  u])liold  the  free- 
dom of  her  capital  and  country  alike  against 
the  Persian  and  the  Roman.  During  the 
la.st  two  reigns  she  had  successfully  defended 
herself  against  the  armies  of  Gallienus  and 
Claudius,  but  in  272  she  was  defeated  by 
Aurelian  and  driven  into  Palmyra.  Here 
she  made  a  vigorous  defense.  When  the  city 
was  driven  to  the  point  of  surrender,  she 
made  her  escape  an<l  (led  as  far  as  the  Eu- 
phrates. Being  captured  and  brought  back 
to  Aurelian,  she  was  asked  why  she  had 
taken  up  arms.  Her  reply  was  worthy  of 
her  Arab  blood:  "Because,"  .said  she,  "I 
disdain  to  consider  as  Roman  emperors  an 
Aureolus  or  a  Gallienus;  you  alone  I  ac- 
knowledge as  my  conqueror  and  my  sover- 
eign." She  was  taken  by  Aurelian  to 
Rome  to  grace  his  triumph,  but  such  was 
the  native  dignity  of  her  character  that  she 
won  the  respect  even  of  a  Roman  Emperor. 
She  was  given  an  elegant  villa  on  the  Tiber, 
and  here  her  daughters,  when  grown  to 
womanhood  were  sought  in  marriage  by  the 
most  honorable  noblemen  of  the  city.  As  late 
as  the  fifth  century,  her  descendant.s  were  still 
held  in  esteem  as  an  element  in  the  best  soci- 
ety of  the  ancient  capital. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  A.  D.  275,  Au- 
relian disgraced  his  reign  by  organizing  a 
savage  persecution  of  the  Christians;  but  be- 
fore the  butchery  began,  he  was  himself,  while 
starting  on  a  campaign  against  the  Persians, 
inurdorod  bv  a  secretary  whom  he  liad  odi'nded. 
His  soldiei-s  speedily  and  signally  avenged  his 
death,  and  then  by  a  singular  freak  of  subor- 


dination waited  for  six  months  on  the  Senate 
to  declare  a  successor.  That  body  chose  for 
the  imperial  office  the  venerable  Marcus  Clau- 
dius T.\ciTUS  already  more  than  seventy  years 
of  age.  Although  unfitted  for  the  duties  of 
the  cunip  he  courageously  undertook  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Alani,  but  before  he  could 
bring  the  campaign  to  a  close  he  yielded  to  old 
age  and  exposure,  and  died  A.  D.  276,  after 
a  reign  of  but  a  few  months'  duration. 


C.VLl.lK.NUS. 

The  next  Emjieror  was  Aitielius  Probus, 
ofiicer  of  the  army  of  Germany.  He  was 
chosen  by  the  legions,  and  recognized  by  the 
Senate.  \  certain  Florianus,  brother  of  Tac- 
itus, had  in  the  mean  time  a.ssumed  the  purple 
without  recognition  by  either  the  civil  or  the 
military  power;  but  presently  finding  himself 
abandoned,  he  made  an  end  by  suicide.  Pro- 
bus,  who  was  a  soldier  and  man  of  worth, 
was  thus  lei\  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
throne.  His  reign  of  six  yeai-s  was  almost 
wholly  occupied  in  war.     In  his  first  campaign 
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he  defeated  the  Goths,  whom  no  reverses 
could  long  restrain  from  incursions  across  the 
Danube.  The  Emperor  next  proceeded  to  the 
East,  where  he  gained  such  signal  successes 
over  the  Persians  that  he  was  enabled  to  dic- 
tate an  honorable  peace.  He  then  gave  some 
attention  to  civil  affairs,  using  his  army  for 
the  commendable  work  of  draining  marshes 
and  planting  orchards.  Ho  issued  a  rescript 
abrogating  the  monopoly  hitherto  possessed  by 


the  wine-growers  of  Ital}',  and  making  free 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Alps.  These  useful  measures,  how- 
ever, soon  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  Emperor  was  slain  in  a  mutiny. 

Next  came  Cakus,  chosen  by  tlie  legions 
of  Gaul.  The  Senate,  as  usual,  accepted  the 
nomination,  and  the  nation  had  little  cause  to 
regret  the  choice.  The  new  Emperor  had 
many  of  the  tastes  and  virtues  of  his  prede- 


cessor. The  son,  Carinus,  whom  he  associated 
with  him.<elf  in  the  government,  was  of  far 
less  admirable  temper,  and  the  people  of  Italy 
had  cause  to  regret  that  to  him  was  assigned 
the  government  of  the  West.  The  Emperor 
himself  assumed  command  of  the  legions  and 
began  a  great  campaign  against  the  Persians. 
He  cros.sed  Asia  Elinor  and  Mesopotamia,  left 
behind  the  frontier  j)ost  of  Ctesiphon  on  the 
Tigris  and  penetrated  the  enemy's  country  to 
a  greater  distance  than  had  ever  before  been 
reached  by  the  Coesars.  Fate,  however,  laid 
an  early  limit  to  his  progress.  He  met  a  doubt- 
ful death  in  the  camp ;  for  it  was  said  by  some 
that  he  was  struck  by  lightning;  by  others 
that  he  died  of  disease;  and  still  by  others 
that  he  was  assassinated  by  his  lieutenant, 
Aper. 

Numerian,  the  son  of  Carus,  a  youth  of 
promise,  who  by  his  oratorical  gifts  and  cul- 
ture had  won  the  esteem  of  the  Romans,  was 
present  at  hb  father's  death,  and  on  him, 
by  proclamation  of  the  soldiers,  was  devolved 
the  command  of  the  army.  Marching  hastily 
towards  Rome  to  place  himself  in  authority, 
he,  too,  was  killed,  and  the  command  passed 
to  a  certain  Diodes  or  Diocletianus,  a  Dalma- 
tian by  birth,  already  an  officer  of  the  legions. 

To  him  a  Druidcss  had  already  promised  the 
Imperial  dignity,  but  before  reaching  the  pur- 
ple he  must  slaughter  a  boar.  He  now  chose 
to  regard  Aper,  the  murderer  of  Carus,  as 
the  prophetic  beast  which  he  must  slay.  The 
vicarious  sacrifice  was  accordingly  performed, 
and  it  remained  for  Diocletian  and  Carinus  to 
decide  by  arms  the  possession  of  the  Empire. 
In  several  engagements  the  latter  was  success- 
ful, but  the  assassin's  dagger  was  again  to 
determine  the  conflict.  Carinus  had  led  astray 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  subordinates,  who  now 
sought  revenge  by  the  murder  of  his  imperial 
rival.  The  dominion  of  the  world  was  thus, 
in  284,  left  to  Diocletian,  whose  reign  was  so 
distinguished  as  to  constitute  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Empire. 
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Chapter  l,xv.— Epoch  ok  Diocletian. 
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J<^\V  it  was  that  the  spec- 
tral sliadows  of  the  old 
Republic,  which,  out  of 
difcreiice  to  the  past,  had 
still  been  allowed  to  hauut 
the  Capitol,  disappeared 
i'orever.  The  names  of 
consul,  tribuiu',  Sinate  ceased  to  be  heard  iu 
the  nomenclature  of  the  administration.  The 
fiovornment  became  a  monarchy  without  repub- 
lican accessories.  The  oflices  were  filled  hence- 
forth by  appointment.  It  was  the  purpose  of 
Diocletian  to  reestablish  in  Rome  a  central 
authority  whose  edicts  should  be  again  felt  not 
oidy  in  Italy,  i)ut  throughout  the  provinces 
of  the  Empire.  Instead  of  being  merely  a 
military  commander,  directing  the  movements 
of  the  legions  in  some  quarter  of  the  horizon, 
the  Emperor  was  again  to  become  a  civil  ruler, 
whose  Imperial  edict.s  were  to  command  obedi- 
ence in  every  part. 

In  the  choice  of  a  colleague  Diocletian 
named  ^[aximianus,  an  Illyrian  peasant  by 
birth,  a  soldier  by  profession.  On  him,  iu 
236,  was  conferred  the  title  of  Augustus.  The 
two  sovereigns  also  assununl  the  respective 
names  of  Jovius  and  Ilerculius.  Meanwhile 
a  certain  Carausius  hail  raised  a  revolt  in 
Britain,  and  was  advancing  his  claims  to  the 
throne.  Against  him  Maxiniian  directed  the 
army  in  Gaul,  and  the  pretender  \yas  over- 
thrown. About  th(^  same  time  the  insurrec- 
tionary spirit  manifested  itself  in  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  Dincletian  tiiidcr- 
took  in  person  the  pacilication  of  the  rebellious 
countries. 

Rut  before  setting  out  for  the  East  the 
Emperor  inaugurated  a  new  system  of  gov- 
ernment, which  consisted  of  a  subdivision  of 
the  administrative  ])rerogatives  among  two  Au- 
gust! and  two  Ctc-sars,  the  latter  being  res|)ect- 
ively  subordinate  to  the  former.  Thus  in  A. 
D.  2!>2  f'onstantius  ("hlorns  was  apjiointed 
Ca*;ar  under  ^T:lximilUl  in  the  West,  while 
(Valerius  was    imt    in    like   relation   with  Dio- 


cletian in  the  Eiist.  To  give  solidarity  to 
the  system,  the  daughters  of  the  Augusti  were 
married  to  the  respective  Cajsars.  The  su- 
preme sovereignty  of  the  state  was  still  nom- 
inally lodged  in  Diocletian,  who  established 
his  court  in  Nicomedia,  and  retained  for  his 
personal  government  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Jlinur,  Syria,  aiul  Egypt.  The  Cajsar  Gale- 
rius  was  stationed  at  Sirmiura,  and  to  him  was 
committed  the  duty  of  maintaining  peace  on 
the  Daiuibian  frontier.  The  court  of  ilaxim- 
ian  was  fixed  at  Milan,  and  to  his  immediate 
supervision  were  intrusted  the  home  provinces 
of  Italy,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Africa.  The  Csesar  Constantius  was  estab- 
lished at  Treves,  and  the  defense  of  the  Rhen- 
ish frontier  and  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Rritain  was  committed  to  his  valor. 

For  a  season  the  system  thus  instituted 
brought  favorable  results.  The  Egyptian  re- 
hellion  was  suppressed  by  Diocletian.  Max- 
imian  reduced  ^fauritania  to  submission.  Con- 
stantius overthrew  the  Alemanni,  and  then 
defeated  the  pretenders,  Carausius  and  Allec- 
tus,  in  Rritain.  Galerius  routed  the  Pei-sians 
from  the  borders  of  Syria.  After  twenty  years 
of  victorious  warfare  Diocletian  returned  to 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Empire,  and  there 
celebrated  a  triumph  in  honor  of  his  own  suc- 
cesses and  those  of  his  colleagues. 

A  novel  episode  occurred  soon  afterwards. 
In  A.  D.  30.")  the  Emperor,  being  then  in  his 
sixtieth  year,  journeyed  to  Morgus,  in  Mtesia, 
and  there  on  the  fii-st  day  of  ^lay,  on  the 
•spot  where  he  had  been  jiroclaimed,  resigned 
the  crown.  On  the  same  day  Maximian — 
acting  cither  in  emulation  of  his  colleague  or 
1)V  his  direction — also  resigned  his  authority. 
The  Imperial  power  was  thus  left  iu  the  hands 
of  the  two  Ca\sars,  who  now  became  Augusti 
by  succession.  Such  was  the  plan  of  Dio- 
cletian. 

.\fler  his  ahilication  the  late  Emperor  re- 
tired to  private  life,  and,  tempting  fate  no 
t'mther,  .■nought  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden 
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a  complete  forgetfuluess  of  the  cares  of  state. 
When  he  was  urgi'<l  by  an  embassy  to  rciis- 
sume  the  duties  of  sovereiguty  he  iuviteJ  the 
«nvoyd  to  admire  the  size  and  symmetry  of 
some  of  the  vegetables  which  he  had  lately 
produced.  The  gotl  Hortus  smiled  in  the  face 
of  Mars,  and  the  latter  retired  in  astonishment 
to  think  that  a  mind  should  find  more  i>leas- 
ure  in  radishes  than  bloodshed. 

During  the  reign  of  Diocletian  the  Empire 


DIOCLETIAN. 


was  disturbed  not  a  little  by  labor-insurrec- 
tions. The  old  system  of  slavery  in  Italy  still 
existed  without  legal  modification ;  but  the 
importance  of  the  slave  population  had  rela- 
tively declined.  A  new  class  of  society, 
known  as  cohni,  had  in  great  measure  taken 
the  place  of  the  chattel  slaves.  The  coloni 
were  free  peasants,  but  were  so  attached  to  the 
estates  on  which  they  lived  as  to  become  serfs. 
Upon  this  class  of  population  the  exactions 
of  the  Empire  rested  most  heavily.     Every 


colonus  was  registered,  and  any  escape  frotn 
the  horrors  of  the  tax-gathering  system  adopted 
by  the  Roman  governors  was  next  to  imjjossi- 
ble.  In  vain  did  the  mayors  and  councilmen 
of  cities,  the  curiales  and  duiimvirs,  struggle 
to  save  their  people  I'rom  perennial  robbery. 

The  fii-st  insurrection  of  the  coloni  occurred 
in  Gaul.  Short  crops  and  merciless  exaction? 
had  left  the  country  in  a  state  of  semi-famine. 
The  peasants  rose  and  took  by  force  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Politically  the  movement 
had  little  significance.  For  several  years 
the  larger  part  of  Gaul  was  ravaged  by 
her  own  peasant  banditti.  The  chief  ob- 
jects of  attack  were  the  towns;  for  in 
these  yrere  accumulated  whatever  stores 
the  tax-gatherers  and  sycophants  had  not 
taken  away.  After  the  insurrection  had 
exhausted  itself  it  ceased  rather  from  the 
natural  subsidence  of  the  mobs  than  from 
the  repression  of  force.  The  principal 
<lamage  done  by  the  insurgents  was  in- 
flicted in  the  sack  of  Autun,  then  the 
jirincipal  seat  of  the  culture  and  art  of 
the  Gallic  nations. 

The  Christian  Fathers  assume  in  their 
writings  that  the  coloni  had  accepted  the 
new  faith,  and  that  the  severity  with 
which  they  were  treated  l)oth  before  and 
after  the  revolt  was  attributable  to  the 
fact  of  their  renunciation  of  paganism. 
It  is,  h(jwever,  the  oj)inion  of  jMerivale 
and  others  that  the  position  is  untenable, 
and  that  the  colonic  revolt  originated  in 
social  rather  than  religious  conditions. 

But  it  is  undeniable  that  the  time  had 
now  come  when  the  question  was  to  be  de- 
cided whether  Christianity  should  rule  the 
Empire,  or  the  Empire  Christianity.  The 
followei-s  of  Christ  had  greatly  multiplied  in 
Italy,  and  indeed  throughout  the  Roman  domin- 
ions. They  liad  been  winnowed  by  many  pre- 
ceding persecutions.  Those  who  adhered  became 
more  and  more  defiant,  more  and  more  intol- 
erant of  the  doctrines  of  paganism.  To  Rome, 
paganism  was  essential.  There  was  thus  an 
irrepressible  conflict.  The  two  Augusti  and  the 
two  Ctesars  of  the  era  which  we  are  here  con- 
sidering, took  up  the  question  of  extirpating 
the  new  belief  by  exterminating  its  upholders. 
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Diocletian  was  long  reluctant  to  undertake  the 
bloody  work,  nor  is  it  certain  that  the  persua- 
sions of  Maxiiiiiau  and  Galerius  would'  have 
prevailed  with  liini  bul  for  the  tiring  of  his 
palace  in  Nicomedia,  by  incendiaries  who  were 
represented  to  him  as  Christians.  Hereupon 
he  gave  his  assent  to  the  persecution,  and  soon 
outdid  his  colleagues  in  the  fury  and  bloody 
spirit  with  which  he  iuiiited  to  their  last  re- 
treats the  panting  fugitives.  Constantius, 
however,  refused  to  join  in  the  proscription, 
and  the  Christians  of  Gaul  were  saved  from 
the  fate  of  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  At  the  date  of  Diocletian's  abdica- 
tion, the  persecution  still  raged ;  but  eight 
years  after  his  retirement,  the  struggle  was 
given  over,  and  an  edict,  issued  by  the  court 
of  Milan,  granted  a  legal  existence  and  ii-ee- 
dom  of  worship  to  the  new  religionists.  It 
was  an  act  which  sealed  the  fate  of  paganism. 
In  retiring  from  power,  Diocletian  made  a 
serious  mistake  in  violating  the  principles  of 
the  C.-esarian  system  which  he  had  himself  es- 
tablished. Instead  of  permitting  the  two  ex- 
isting CiBsars,  now  recognized  as  August!,  to 
nominate  each  his  own  associate,  the  ex-Em- 


peror insisted  that  his  son-in-law  Galerius 
should  choose  both  the  new  Csesars.  The 
favored  Augustus  accordingly  named  an  Illyr- 
ian  peasant  called  Daza,  who  now  took  the 
appellation  of  jMaximinus,  to  be  colleague 
in  tlie  East,  and  then  instead  of  nominating 
Coustautine,  the  son  of  Constantius,  as  Ciesar 
of  the  West,  he  passed  by  that  popular  prince 
and  chose  a  favorite  named  Flavins  Severus. 

At  this  time  Constantius,  the  Western  Au- 
gustus, was  in  Britain,  nor  is  it  doubtful  that 
Galerius,  by  ignoring  his  associate  Emperor, 
intended  to  open  the  way  for  his  own  assump- 
tion of  undivided  sovereignty.  But  the  popu- 
larity of  Constantius  was  so  great  that  the 
scheme  could  not  be  carried  out.  The  people 
of  Britain  and  Gaul,  both  pagan  and  Christian, 
rallied  to  his  support;  and  when  he  died  at 
York,  in  the  former  country,  the  soldiere  at 
once  proclaimed  his  son  Constantine  as  Em- 
peror. Galerius  durst  not  oppose  the  move- 
ment, but  gave  a  seemingly  cordial  assent  to 
the  proclamation,  insisting,  however,  that  the 
prince  should  be  a  Cresar  only,  and  be  re- 
garded as  the  junior  member  of  the  Imperial 
college. 
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E  here  come  to  another 
evolution  in  tlic  destinies 
of  Rome.  It  is  the  age 
of  the  decadenc.c  of  pa- 
ganism, and  the  institu- 
tion of  Christianity.  At 
the  first  it  was  jtrudent 
for  the  new  Emperor  to  assume  a  satisfac- 
tion which  he  did  not .  feel.  Concealing  his 
ambition,  he  contented  hinisclf  for  six  yeai*s 
(306--"n2),  with  the  government  of  the  Ca\sa- 
rian  provinces  of  the  North.  In  his  adminis- 
tration in  Britain  lie  exhibited  great  energy. 
The  island  was  more  completely  reduced  antl 
better  defended  tban  ever  before.  As  soon 
as  this  work  was  accomplished  he  hastened 
to  the  Rhenish  frontier,  where  the  barbari- 
ans, hearing  of  tl»€  death  of  Constantius,  bad 


risen  in  rebellion.  Great  were  the  military 
al)ilities  now  displayed  by  Constanline.  In 
a  terrible  battle  with  the  Germans  on  the 
Mo.selle  he  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Here, 
too,  began  to  be  revealed  those  cold  and 
iudifterent  elements  of  character  for  which  he 
wa.-<  ever  noted.  He  ordered  a  massacre  of 
his  (Torinan  eai>tives  for  no  better  reason — as  it 
would  appear — than  tiiat  liie  deatji  of  the  pris- 
oners was  the  easiest  method  of  disposing  of 
a  troublesome  bui"den. 

Of  religious  convictions  Constantiue  had 
none.  But  he  ]iosse.«sed  an  intellect  capable 
of  peuetiiiting  the  condition  of  the  world. 
He  perceived  the  conclusion  of  the  great  syl- 
logism in  the  logic  of  event*.  He  .<a\v  that 
Destiny  wiu<  about  to  write  Finis  at  the  Kiitoni 
of  the  IiL«t  page  of  paganism.     He  had   the 
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ambition  to  avail  himself  of  the  forces  new 
and  old  which,  playing  on  the  mindi<  and  con- 
sciences of  men,  were  about  to  trausforin  the 
world.  As  yet  the  Christians  were  in  the 
minority,  but  they  had  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 
The  enthusiasm  of  paganism,  ou  the  contrary, 
had  yielded  to  a  cold  and  formal  assent  quite 
unlike  the  pristine  fervor  which  had  iircd  to 
human  action  in  the  time 

"  When  the  world  was  new  and  the  gods  were 
young." 

So,  for  policy,  the  Emperor  began  to  favor 
the  Christians.  There  was  now  an  ecclesia,  a 
Church,  compact,  well  organized,  having  defi- 
nite purposes,  ready  for  universal  persuasion 
and  almost  ready  for  universal  battle.  Against 
this  were  opposed  the  warring  philosophic  .«ects 
of  paganism.  While  biding  his  time,  watching 
the  turns  of  the  Imperial  wheel,  and  awaiting 
the  opportunity  which  should  make  him  su- 
preme, he  was  careful  to  lay  hold  of  the  senti- 
ments and  sympathies  of  budding  Christendom 
by  favoring  and  protecting  the  sect  in  Gaul. 

The  fragment  of  the  old  Senate  had  in  the 
mean  time  convened,  and  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  second  childishness  had  conferred  the  title 
of  Augustus  on  Maxentius,  son  of  the  late 
joint-emperor  Maximian.  The  latter,  who, 
like  Diocletian,  was  living  in  retirement,  now 
issued  forth  and  attempted  to  uphold  the  cause 
of  his  son.  He  also  invoked  the  aid  of  Con- 
stantine,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  But  Maxentius  proved  to  be  an 
ingrate ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  feel  the  afflatus 
of  power  than  he  proceeded  to  expel  his  ftither 
from  Italy.  The  ex-emperor  fled  to  Constau- 
tine,  in  Gaul,  and  that  superb  son-in-law  re- 
ceived him  on  condition  of  a  second  abdica- 
tion in  his  own  favor!  In  A.  D.  310  the  Im- 
perial Ishmaelite  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Constantine,  and  the  latter,  when  the 
plot  was  broken  up  and  Maximian  captured, 
mercifully  consented  that  his  father-in-law 
might  save  himself  from  a  worse  fate  by  com- 
mitting suicide ! 

In  the  following  year  Galerius,  who,  in 
305,  had  returned  from  the  Ea.«t,  died  from  a 
loathsome  infection ;  nor  did  the  Christians 
fail  to  perceive  in  the  fact  and  manner  of  his 
death  the  hand  of  offended  heaven.     Severus, 


the  Western  Casar  whom  he  had  nominated, 
was  already  dead,  and  his  successor,  Licinius, 
held  command  in  Illyria.  Tiic  Empire  was 
thus  again  left  to  the  sway  of  four  men — Max- 
imin,  Constantine,  Maxentius,  and  Licinius; 
but  such  had  been  the  nature  of  their  eleva- 
tion to  power  that  none  would  acknowledge 
another  a.s  superior.  All  claimed  the  title 
of  Augustus — none  would  accept  the  modest 
name  of  Ctesar. 

Licinius  soon  made  a  league  with  Constan- 
tine against  Galerius,  but  held  aloof  from  tiie 
conflict  which  now  ensued  between  the  August! 
of  Italy  and  (iaul.  Crossing  the  Alps,  Con- 
stantine bore  down  on  his  enemy,  defeated 
nim  in  three  battles,  and  in  812  entered  the 
capital.  The  intense  dislike  of  the  people  for 
Galerius  turned  into  praise  of  Constantine. 
Already  two  parts  of  the  divided  Empire  were 
reunited. 

In  the  same  year  of  his  triumph  the  Em- 
peror issued  from  Milan  his  famous  decree  in 
favor  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  procla- 
mation was  in  the  nature  of  a  license  to  those 
professing  the  new  faith  to  worship  as  they 
would  under  the  Imperial  sanction  and  favor. 
Soon  afterwards  he  announced  to  the  world 
that  the  reason  for  his  recognition  of  Christi- 
anity was  a  vision  which  he  had  seen  while 
marching  from  Gaul  against  Galerius.  Gaz- 
ing into  heaven  he  had  seen  a  tremendous  and 
shining  cross  with  this  inscription :  In  hoc 
SiGNO  ViNCES — "Under  this  Sign  Conquer." 
The  fiction  subserved  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  invented.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  double- 
dealing  moral  nature  of  Constantine  was  in- 
capable of  any  high  devotion  to  a  faith  either 
old  or  new.  His  insincerity  was  at  once  de- 
veloped in  his  course  respecting  the  Roman 
Senate.  That  body  was  the  stronghold  of 
paganism.  Any  strong  purpose  to  extinguish 
heathenism  would  have  led  Constantine  into 
irreconcilable  antagonism  with  whatever  of 
senatorial  power  .still  survived.  Instead  of 
hostility,  however,  he  began  to  restore  the 
ancient  body  to  as  much  influence  in  the  state 
as  was  con.sistent  with  the  unrestricted  exercise 
of  his  own  authority.  In  order  further  to 
placate  the  perturbed  spirits  of  paganism  he 
himself  assumed  the  office  of  Pontifex  Max- 
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imus ;  aud  when  the  triumphal  arch  was  reared 
commemorative  of  his  victory,  he  was  careful 
to  place  thereon  the  statues  of  the  old  gods  as 
well  as  the  embleiii.s  of  the  new  faith. 

After  the  alliance  of  Constantiue  aud  Li- 
cinius  had  been  strengthened  by  a  second 
marriage,  which  made  each  of  the  two  Au- 
gusti  both  the  father-in-law  and  son-iu-law  of 
the  other,  they  attempted  in  vain  to  gain  the 
countenance  of  the  aged  Diocletian,  still  living 
at  Salona.  Soon  afterwards,  in  A.  D.  313, 
Licinius  conducted  a  campaign  against  Jlax- 
imian,  wliom  he  defeated  in  three  battles,  and 
drove  to  suicide.  The  edict  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity was  posted  on  the  walls  of  Nicomedia, 
and  the  anti-pagan  party  throughout  all  Asia 
Minor  went  over  to  the  support  of  the  Em- 
perors of  tlie  AVest. 

The  wary  and  watchful  Coustantine  was 
touclKMJ  with  jealousy  at  the  successes  of  Li- 
cinius. Affecting  to  believe  that  the  latter 
was  fomenting  a  treasonable  con.-ipiracy  against 
himself,  he  came  down  out  of  Gaul  with  a  se- 
lect division  of  troops,  and  attempted  to  cap- 
ture Licinius  by  a  coup  dc  main.  When  this 
failed  the  two  friends  again  pledged  their 
faith,  which,  strange  to  .say,  remained  un- 
broken for  the  .sj)ace  of  nine  years. 

To  this  epoch  belong  the  great  activities 
of  Coustantine.  He  wa.s  indefatigable  in  pro- 
moting wiiat  he  deemed  to  be  the  reforms  de- 
manded by  the  times.  The  bottom  questions 
which  he  had  to  confront  were  essentially  re- 
ligious. His  great  ]irinciple  of  action  looked 
ti'  tho  union  in  one  body  of  the  Christian  and 
the  pagan  jjopulations  of  the  Eni|)ire.  In  this 
work  he  was  soon  confronted  by  what  .seemed 
to  be  insuperable  obstacles.  Not  only  diil  the 
Christians  refuse  to  tolerate  the  doctrines  of 
paganism,  but  they  theni.selves  divided  into 
sect.s  and  refused  to  be  reconciled.  The  bish- 
ops who  lieadt'd  the  various  parties  in  the  new 
religion  apj^'alcd  to  Conslaiitiiii>  to  .-icttle  their 
disputes.  The  luttiT,  in  A.  I).  314,  convened 
a  council  at  Komc,  and  id'terwards  at  Aries, 
to  which  bodies  were  referred  the  eoullictitig 
doctrines  and  disputed  di.scipliue  of  the  church. 
A  decision  was  rendered  against  the  sect  of 
tlie  Donatists,  and  they,  Imving  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  judgment  which  had  been  rendered. 


were  \'isited  with  the  arm  of  secular  power. 
A  persecution  broke  out,  in  which  one  body 
of  the  Christians  became  the  persecutors  of 
the  other.  The  bloody  bitterness  of  i)aganism 
was  paralleled  by  the  intolerance  born  of  fa- 
naticism among  the  believers. 

In  matters  of  legislation,  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantiue appears  to  a  better  advantage.  So 
many  constitutional  reforms  were  enacted  as  to 
constitute  an  ejwch  in  the  history  of  Koniau  ju- 
risprudeuce.  At  the  same  time  the  reformatory 
movement  was  carried  out  in  the  army.  This 
dangerous  and  hitherto  all-powerful  body  was 
once  more  brought  into  subordination  to  civil 
authority.  The  militiiry  forces  of  the  Empire 
were  broken  up  into  small  divisions.  The 
legion  was  reduced  to  fifteen  hundred  men. 
Slaves  were  accepted  as  recruits;  and  the 
policy  was  adopted  of  officering  the  regiments 
as  far  as  practicable  with  barbarian  command- 
ers— this  for  the  double  purpose  of  securing 
valor  and  discouraging  political  ambitiou  iu 
the  army. 

As  yet  there  was  little  appearance  of  any 
definite  religious  convictions  on  the  part  of 
Constantine.  The  legislation  of  the  Emperor 
shows  iu  .«ome  of  its  parts  the  im])re.ss  of  the 
('iiristian  doctrine.  In  the  year  3'21  a  statute 
was  enacted  forbidding  all  secular  employment 
and  civil  procedures  on  Sunday,  and  to  this 
law  was  appended  the  notable  exception  that 
the  manumission  of  a  slave  should  be  held 
valid  though  performed  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  On  that  day,  moreover,  soKliers  were 
permitted  to  leave  their  ranks  to  join  the  body 
of  woi-siiipei-s.  All  these  concessions,  however, 
to  the  principles  and  j)ractiees  of  Christianity 
were  granteil  by  the  Emperor  rather  with  a 
view  to  securing  tlie  religious  solidar^y  of  the 
Empire  than  from  any  jxisilive  preference  on 
liis  part  for  the  doctrines  of  the  new  faith. 

Meanwhile  Licinius  in  the  East  looked  with 
alarm  ami  jealousy  on  the  proceedings  of  his 
colleague.  Himself  more  of  a  pagan  than  a 
Christian,  and  disliking  the  wliole  tendency 
of  consolidation  which  Coustantine  had  so  dil- 
igently fostered,  he  sought  to  undo  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  fabric  which  ids  colleague 
was  rearing  around  himself  in  the  West.  War 
broke  out  between  the  rival  Emperors  in  A.  I). 
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323 ;  auil  it  was  snon  appareut  that  tlie  con- 
flict was  essentially  a  battle  between  paganism 
and  Christianity.  C'onstantine,  with  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  men,  set  out  for  the 
East.  He  inscribed  on  the  banners  carried  at 
the  head  of  the  legions  the  niouograni  of  Christ 
and  gave  to  the  soldiers  the  battle-cry  of  "  Ciod 
our  Savior!"  The  forces  of  Licinius  n\ini- 
bered  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand.  Tiic 
two  armies  met  at  Adriauople,  where  Licinius 
was  completely  routed.     The   remnant  of  his 


completed  his  campaigns  in  the  £a.st,  he  re- 
turned to  \\xi\\  and  undertook  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  government  on  an  Oriental  basis. 
The  Empire  was  divided  into  praifectures  after 
the  manner  of  the  satrapies  of  Persia.  The 
basilica  became  the  scene  of  intrigues  and 
crimes,  such  as  rivaled  in  number  and  charac- 
ter the  deeds  of  Caligula  and  Nero.  The 
queen  mother  Helena  and  the  wife  Eausta 
were  deadly  rivals.  The  brothers  of  the  Em- 
jK'ror  were  excluded   from  the  palace  and  for- 
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forces  was  driven  into  Byzantium,  but  the  for- 
tress wius  soon  taken  by  the  fleet  of  Constan- 
tine.  For  a  brief  season  the  cause  of  the 
pagans  was  upheld  in  Asia  Minor  by  a  certain 
Martinianus,  but  he  was  pursued,  taken,  and 
put  to  death.  Soon  afterwards  Licinius  shared 
his  fate,  and  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of 
the  world  \va.s  left  to  Constintine. 

From  this  time  forth  the  Emperor,  who 
was  now  honored  with  the  title  of  ihe  Great, 
began  to  show  still  greater  favor  to  the  Chris- 
tians and  more  pronounced  symptoms  of  hos- 
tility   towards    his  pagan    subjects.       Having 


bidden  to  appear  in  public.  His  son  Chrispus, 
bv  whose  energies  as  commander  of  the  fleet 
the  siege  of  Byzantium  had  been  brought  to 
a  succes.sful  conclusion,  became  the  victim  of 
his  father's  jealousy,  and  was  suddenly  ordered 
to  execution.  Then  Fausta,  the  queen,  was 
for  no  better  reason  sent  to  a  similar  fate. 
Crime  followed  crime  until  the  bloody  mind 
of  Constantine  became  haunted  with  specters. 
Not  even  the  absolution  which  was  freely  given 
to  their  champion  by  the  Christian  priests 
could  allay  the  remorse  or  quiet  the  distemper 
in  his  nature.     He  became  a  devotee  to  the 
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new  faith,  and  iigaiu  undertook  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  conflicting  parties.  In  A.  D.  325, 
he  convened  a  great  council  at  Nicrea,  the 
modern  Nice,  in  Bitliynia;  and  here  was  un- 
dertaken the  work  of"  unifying  the  dogmas  of 
the  faith.  Constantine  himself,  supported  by 
a  body  of  soldiers,  [)resided  over  the  delibera- 
tions. He  heard  the  testimony  of  the  various 
priest-s  and  bishops  as  to  the  traditional  beliefs 
which  they  had  received  and  taught.  Judg- 
ment was  rendered  on  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  conflicting  parties,  and  a  standard 
of  orthodoxy  established  for  the  future  gov- 
ernment of  the  Christian  world  ! 

To  the  reign  of  Constantine  must  be  re- 
ferred the  origin  of  those  movement-s  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  Eastern 
and  a  Western  Emjjire.  The  Emperor  had 
never  been  favorably  disposed  towards  the  city 
of  Rome.  He  had  fixed  his  capital  in  Gaul, 
first  at  Treves,  and  afterwards  at  Lyons ;  and 
though  out  of  courtesy  to  the  past,  he  chose 
to  celebrate  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his 
accession  in  the  Imperial  City,  yet  he  never 
consented  to  a  permanent  residence  in  the 
home  of  the  earlier  Csesars.  After  securing 
for  himself  the  undivided  sovereignty,  he  be- 
gan to  look  for  a  suitable  capital  for  the  Em- 
pire, and  Byzantium  soon  suggested  itself  as 
the  one  place  recommended  by  geography  and 
the  position  of  the  provinces  ea.st  and  west  as 
the  chosen  seat  of  government.  The  court 
was  accordingly  transferred  to  this  city  from 
Nicomedia.  The  engineers  of  tiie  Emperor 
were  iinlercd  to  lay  out  the  capital  anew  and 
to  estalilish  a  line  of  ram|)arts  for  the  defense 
of  the  Imperial  residence.  The  space  included 
within  the  walls  was  as  great  as  the  area  of 
Rome.  A  new  Senate  was  established  and 
many  of  the  nobles  of  the  Emiiire  were  re- 
quired to  take  up  their  residence  in  tlie  new 
capital.  Within  less  than  a  decade  after  its 
foundation,  Constantinoim.k  had  liecome  the 
principal  city  of  the  Empire.  Rome — though 
her  senate  and  nominal  rank  as  a  cajiital  city 
remained  lus  befi>re  —  immediately  declined  in 
importance  and  took  her  position  as  a  provin- 
cial metropolis  along  with  .Mexundria.  .\ntioch, 
and  Treves. 

Coustiuitiiic    I'lMitimii'd    nii    the    thniiie   till 


the  year  337.  During  his  reign  there  was  a 
revival  of  the  industrial  and  financial  interest* 
of  the  Empire.  Literature  began  again  to  be 
cultivated,  and  a  (piiet  was  diH'u.<ed  through- 
out the  dominions  of  Rome.  The  ambiguous 
and  somber  character  of  Con.stantine  remained 
dominant  to  the  last.  Not  until  he  was  laid 
upon  his  bed  of  death  did  he  finally  consent 
to  be  baptized  into  the  Chrii?tian  society.  So 
feeljle  was  his  identification  with  the  believers 
in  the  new  doctrine  that  his  successors  hesi- 
tated not  to  enroll  him  among  the  divinities 
of  paganism. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  capital  of 
the  Empire  at  Constaiitini)])le,  a  great  tide  of 
pojiulation  set  in  thitherward  from  the  West. 
The  Imperial  court  drew  to  itself  the  wealth, 
the  rank,  the  luxury  which  had  previously 
centered  at  Rome.  Great  was  the  gain  from 
an  administrative  point  of  view  of  the  transfer 
of  the  seat  of  government.  Rome  was  far  dis- 
placed from  the  geographical  center  of  the 
Imperial  dominions.  Constantinople  was  a 
natural  focus.  Around  her  lay  the  provinces 
of  the  Empire.  Within  her  walls  was  gathered 
the  remaining  culture  of  the  Greeks.  Three 
continents  lay  at  her  feet. 

The  reign  of  Constantine  covered  a  period 
of  thirty-one  years.  He  died  at  Nicomedia, 
in  A.  D.  337,  leaving  the  Empire  to  his  three 
sons,  Constantine,  Constans,  and  Constantius. 
The  army  ]>niMiiitly  ratilird  the  will  of  the 
Emperor,  and  made  it  sure  by  destroying  all 
competitors  exce])t  only  Gallus  and  ,Tulianns, 
the  sons  of  the  lute  sovereign's  younger  brother. 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces  Constan- 
TiXK  II.  chose  the  West,  and  established  his  cap- 
ital at  Treves.  Constantius,  the  second  son, 
succeeded  his  father  at  Constantinople;  while 
Constans,  the  youngest,  received  for  his  por- 
tion Italy,  lUyricum,  and  Africa.  In  a  short 
time  Constantine  from  his  capital  in  Gaul  de- 
manded of  Constans  the  cession  t>f  Italy,  anil 
when  this  was  refused  went  to  war  to  obtain 
it  bv  force.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought,  A. 
I).  .'Ml),  between  the  two  brothers  at  Aipiileia, 
in  wliirli  the  elder  was  .•ilain,  and  Constans 
became  the  undisputed  master  of  the  West. 
He  fixed  his  ca|)ital  in  Cianl,  where  for  ten 
vears  he  gave  way  to  an   indolent  and   half- 
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vicious  disposition,  until  he  was  slain  in  a  mu- 
tiny headed  l)y  Ma^nentius.  The  latter  was 
proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  Gaul ; 
but  the  lUyrian  legions  declared  for  their  own 
commander,  Vetranio.  These  disturbances 
gave  a  line  opportunity  to  Constantius,  who 
was  now  engaged  in  a  war  witli  the  Pereians, 
to  assert  his  supremacy  over  the  whole  Em])ire 
ruled  bj-  his  father.  Having  recently  achieved 
some  marked  successes  over  his  enemy  in  the 
East,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  pretender 
Vetranio,  wlio  on  his  approach  broke  down 
and  threw  himself  at  the  Emperor's  feet,  beg- 
ging for  pardon.  A  reconciliation  was  at  once 
effected,  and  Constantius  advanced  against 
Magnentius,  whom  he  encountered  at  Mursa, 
in  Paunonia.  Here  was  fought  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  recorded  in  Koman  historv. 
The  army  of  Magnentius  was  routed  and  driven 
into  Aquileia.  Expelled  from  this  city,  the 
usurper  fled  into  Gaul,  but  was  followed  by 
the  victor,  again  defeated,  and  slain.  Tluis, 
in  A.  D.  353,  Constantiu.s  found  himself  sole 
ruler  of  the  dominions  held  by  his  father. 

This  great  success  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
West  was  but  an  episode  in  his  conflict  with 
the  Persians.  This  warlike  people,  thoroughly 
revived  by  the  energy  of  the  Sassanian  kings, 
held  out  stoutly  against  the  veteran  legions  of 
the  Empire.  Nearly  the  whole  reign  of  Con- 
stantius, covering  a  period  of  more  than  forty 
years,  was  occupied  in  an  uuiutermitting  strug- 
gle with  Sapor  H.,  who  for  seventy -one  years 
upheld  the  honor  of  his  country. 

In  A.  D.  354  Gallus,  cousin  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  had  been  honored  with  a  high 
command  in  the  East,  rebelled  against  the 
government,  but  was  soon  defeated  and  put  to 
death.  Only  Juliauus,  his  brother,  remained 
as  a  possible  rival  of  Constantius.  The  latter 
now  deternnned  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome.  It 
was  an  occasion  of  far  greater  pomp  than  had 
been  witnessed  in  the  ancient  capital  since  the 
days  of  Diocletian. 

It  is  opportune  at  the  present  point  to  ex- 
plain the  rapid  growth  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Emperors 
to  Constantinople,  and  even  before  this  move- 
ment their  residence  in  Gaul  and  at  other  dis- 


tant points  in  the  Empire,  had  left  Roman 
.society  more  and  more  to  the  dominion  of 
local  influences.  They  who  had  been  mendiers 
of  the  Imperial  government — consuls,  censors, 
prietors,  et  id  omne  griDis — became  merely  the 
officers  of  a  municipality.  The  wealthier 
classes  of  citizens  generally  profes.sed  the  an- 
cient paganism.  The  aggres.sive  and  jwtjiular 
elements  of  society  had  for  the  most  j>art 
turned  to  Christianity.  The  pagan  priesthood 
receded  and  fell  away,  together  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  secular  powei-s  with  which  it  was 
associated.  The  new  priesthood  rose  in  influ- 
ence and  was  Ijorne  along  with  those  tendencies 
which,  stimulated  l)y  the  and)iguous  suj)j)ort 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  grew  rapidly  and 
lu.\uriantly  when  Rome  was  finally  left  to 
herself.  In  the  absence  oi  decline  of  .<ecular 
influence  in  the  Imperial  jxiwcr  in  the  Eternal 
City  there  was  the  most  favorable  ojiportiinitv 
for  the  a.ssumption  of  power  by  the  vouiig  and 
vigorous  hierarchy;  and  at  the  head  of  this 
hierarchy  as  representing  its  unity  of  nature 
an<l  i)urpo.se  stood  the  bishop.  The  disputes 
between  the  pagans  and  Christians  of  Rome 
concerning  the  person  of  God  and  the  destiny 
of  man  had  become  more  interesting,  more 
vital  to  the  Romans  than  any  other  questions 
of  the  day,  and  the  bi.shop  became  at  once  thf 
arbiter  of  debate  and  the  father  of  society. 

Such  was  already  the  high  rank  which  this 
functionary  had  attained  that  even  Constantius, 
himself  uu(jrthodox  (for  he  had  become  a  fol- 
lower of  Arius),  took  counsel  with  Liberius, 
the  bi.shop  of  Rome,  resi)ecting  the  deposition 
of  Athauasius  from  the  see  of  Alexandria. 
The  pope — for  this  name  may  now  be  properly 
u.sed  of  the  Roman  pontiff" — at  first  assented 
to  the  excommunication  of  Athanasius,  but 
afterwards  received  him  and  was  himself  won 
over  to  orthodoxy.  In  the  disputes  which 
followed  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Holy 
See  the  tone  assumed  by  Liberius  indicated  in 
an  unmistakable  way  that  an  Empire  had 
risen  within  the  Empire  which  would  no  longer 
down  at  the  Imperial  bidding.  Constantius 
was  obliged  to  content  hini,<elf  with  calling  a 
council  (A.  D.  359)  at  Ariniinum,  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  Arius  were  reaffirmed  and 
those  of  Athana.sius  condemned.      Two  years 
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afterwards  the  Emperor  died,  aud  the  crown 
descended  to  his  cousin,  Juliauus,  brother  of 
Gallus.  He  was  accepted  without  opposition 
in  the  year  361. 

Jui-iAN,  surnanied  the  Apostate,  had  been 
bred  in  the  Christian  faith.  On  his  accession 
to  power  he  made  liis  head-quarters  in  Anti- 
och,  and  from  that  place  began  to  prepare  for 
a  renewal  of  the  war  with  Persia.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  became  acquainted  with  the  pagan 
]>hiIi)S()phers,  who  at  this  time  prevailed  in  An- 
tioch,  aud  was  soon  enamored  of  their  teach- 
ings to  the  extent  of  renouncing  Christianitj'. 
By  nature  the  Emperor  was  a  man  of  severe 
and  simple  habits ;  and  the  somewhat  lax,  even 
luxurious,  proceedings  of  the  Church  at  An- 
tioch  attracted  him  less  than  did  the  austerity 
of  the  old  faith,  especially  as  viewed  through 
the  lenses  of  stoicism.  He  deliberately  turned 
from  Jehovah  to  Jupiter,  and  from  Christ  to 
Plato.  The  Christian  fathers  bitterly  resented 
this  apostasy,  and  gave  Julian  an  unenviable 
reputation  with  posterity.  They  <levised  an 
eijigiain  which  began  with,  "Long  live  Cae- 
sar' "  and  ended  thus:  "But  if  he  lives  long 
all  we  must  perish  !  " 

As  a  military  leader  Julian  led  a  brief  but 
brilliant  career.  Collecting  a  large  army,  he 
set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Persia.  He 
besieged  Ctesiphon,  and  afterwards,  in  A.  D. 
363,  ailvanced  into  the  country  of  the  enemy 
whom  he  could  not  bring  to  battle.  When  his 
supplies  failed  and  his  troops  were  discouraged 
the  Persians  gave  battle,  but  were  severely  re- 
pulsed. Julian,  leading  the  pursuit,  was  killed,' 
after  a  reign  of  i)ut  two  years'  duration,  and 
one  of  his  generals,  named  JoviAN,  was  pro- 
ilaiincd  Emperor. 

The  religious  policy  of  the  AjMstate  was  at 
once  reversed  by  his  successor.  Christian  rites 
were  immediately  substituted  in  the  army  for 
those  which  had  recently  prevailed  under  sanc- 
tion of  Jidian.  As  a  general  Jovian  belied 
his  name.  He  retreated  from  the  enemy's 
country,  and  left  a  large  part  of  the  eastern 
provinces  exposed   to  the  a.'waults  of  the  Per- 


'  A  tradition  nf  tlip  Cliiirrh  Fathers  bns  it  that 
Julian  was  strnek  l)y  li;rhtnin;r  on  llie  battle-field — 
the  Iiolt  lieinR  liurled  from  heaven  in  iniiiishinent 
of  his  apostasy. 
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sians.  Professing  orthodox  Chi  istianity  he  rein- 
stated Athauiisius  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  but 
was  at  the  same  time  careful  not  to  persecute 
the  followers  of  Arius.  WhUe  still  on  his  way 
to  Constantinople  the  monarch  fell  sick  and 
died,  having  worn  the  purple  for  the  brief 
space  of  seven  months. 

The  legions  next  cho.se  a  Pannoniau  captain 
named  Yalentinian  as  Emperor.  His  repu- 
tation was  wholly  military,  and  his  merit  as  a 
ruler  consisted  altogether  in  the  api)lication  of 
military  methods  to  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  State.  On  arriving  at  Constantino- 
ple his  first  civil  act  was  one  of  the  vastest 
importance,  being  no  less  than  the  final  divis- 
ion of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  eastern  prov- 
inces, with  the  city 
of  Constantine  for 
their  capital,  were 
assigned  to  ^'.v- 
LENS,  brother  of 
V  a  1  e  n  t  i  n  i  a  n  ; 
while  the  AVest 
was  retained  by 
the  latter  as  his 
part  of  the  domin- 
ions. He  fixed  his 
capital  at  Lilian, 
aud  was  from  the 
first  occupied  with 
the  defense  of  his 
northern  frontiers 
against  the  Ale- 
manui  and  other 
nations  of  Germany.  The  whole  force  aud 
energy  of  his  character,  as  well  as  his  military 
talents,  were  brought  into  requisition  in  beat- 
ing back  the  barbarian  invaders.  In  A.  D. 
375  he  associated  his  son  Gratian  with  him- 
self in  the  government  and  soon  afterwards 
died  while  conducting  an  expedition  against 
the  tribes  on  the  Danube. 

Several  vears  before  this  event  the  Pojie 
Liberiiis  pa.s.«cd  away,  and  his  death  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  (m.-^eendy  and  bloody  contest 
I  among  the  aspirants  for  his  ])lace.  The  pon- 
tificate had  now  become  the  principal  office 
in  Rome.  Every  element  in  the  lust  of  power 
whetted  the  appetite  of  him  who  sought  the 
place  of  chief  bishop  of  Christendom.    Wealth, 
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houor,  luxury,  the  devotion  of  man,  the  ado- 
ration of  woman,  every  thing  which  could 
contribute  to  inflame  the  ambition  and  dazzle 
tlie  vision  of  a  vain-glorious  devotee,  appealed 
to  the  imagination  of  the  ecclesiatic  couteudiug 
for  the  prize.  Two  candidates,  Ursinicus  and 
Daniasus,  presented  themselves  for  the  suf- 
frages of  the  church.  Both  claimed  to  be 
elected.  Violent  tumult  ensued.  The  parties 
armed  themselves  and  rushed  to  the  conflict. 
The  prefect  of  the  city  exerted  himself  in  vain 
to  maintain  the  peace.  For  several  days  the 
riot  continued  unabated  until  what  time  the 
lailies  of  Rome,  with  whom  Damasus  was  a 
favorite,  interfered  in  his  behalf  and  brought 
him  off  victorious. 

The  death  of  Valentinian  left  the  Empire 
subject  to  a  disputed  succession.  The  two 
sons  of  the  Emperor  might  both  claim  the 
Imperial  diadem.  Gratian,  the  elder,  had 
alreadv  been  a.ssociatcd  with  his  father  in  the 
government,  l)Ut  his  mother  had  been  repudi- 
ated, and  Valentinian  II.,  son  of  a  later  and 
more  favored  wife,  might  well  dispute  his 
half-brother's  claim  to  the  throne.  The  sol- 
diers, however,  gave  their  allegiance  to  Gratian, 
and  he  was  recognized  as  the  legitimate  ruler 
of  the  West.  He,  however,  declared  himself 
the  friend  and  protector  of  his  younger 
brother,  whom  he  introduced  into  the  Flavian 
laniiiy.  On  tiie  occasion  of  his  accession  to 
power  Gratian,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
Christian  faith  l)y  Amlirose,  bishop  of  Milan, 
set  at  (Ictiance  the  precedents  of  four  centuries 
bv  refusing  to  don  the  ])ontifical  robe,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  tiie  envoys  of  the  Senate. 
To  the  Emperor  the  distinguishing  garment 
of  the  pontifex  maxinius  appeared  to  be  only 
the  vestment  of  exi)iring  paganism,  which  it 
wa.-<  sacrilegious  for  a  Christian  Emperor  to 
wear. 

The  act  wa.s  so  significant  as  to  alarm  and 
anger  tii"  party  of  the  pagan.  A  certain  Max- 
inius appeared  as  a  champion  of  the  old  cause 
against  the  new,  and  the  declaration  was  jnit 
forth  that  if  Gratian  would  not  accejit  the 
office  of  pontifex  maxiraus  he  should  not  reign 
as  Emjieror.  Rut  this  movement  proved  to 
be  no  more  than  the  vaporing  of  a  faction 
whose  vitality  had  run  to  the  lowest  sands. 


Soon  after  these  events  another  Imperial 
act  still  further  excited  the  adherents  of  th« 
ancient  religion.  From  the  time  of  Julius 
Ciesar  the  lloman  Senate  had  been  accustomed 
to  hold  its  sessions  in  the  forum,  in  a  place 
called  the  Curia  Julia.  Here  was  placed  an 
altar  of  victory,  and  before  the  altar  a  statue 
of  the  goddess  who  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Rome.  In  the  time 
of  Constantius  this  image  had  been  removed, 
but  had  been  replaced  by  the  apostate  Juliaiu 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  senators  before  begin- 
ning a  session  to  burn — each  in  his  turn — 
some  grains  of  incense  upon  the  altar.  Re- 
garding this  ceremony  and  even  the  presence 
of  the  altar  and  the  statue  as  a  relic  of 
heathenism,  Gratian  issued  an  edict  for  their 
removal.  The  famous  emblems  of  the  old 
belief  were  accordingly  taken  from  the  forum, 
but  not  until  a  deputation  representing  a  large 
majority  of  the  Senate  had  pleaded  in  vain 
with  Gratian  for  the  abrogation  of  the  edict 
The  contest  was  afterwards  renewed,  but  the 
petitioners  were  confronted  and  again  defeated 
at  the  Imperial  court  by  Saint  Ambrose  of 
Milan. 

In  A.  D.  383  a  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Britain,  led  by  M.\xiMU.s,  who  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  his  soldiei-s.  The  insurgenta 
cros.sed  the  Channel  into  Gaul,  where  thej 
were  joined  l)y  the  legions  of  Gratian.  The 
unpopular  Emperor,  thus  left  naked  to  hie 
enemies,  fled  towards  Italy,  but  on  reaching 
Lyons  was  seized  iiy  his  pursuers  and  assassin- 
ated. Jleanwliilr  Valens,  in  the  East,  had 
been  killed  at  .\<liiauiiple,  A.  D.  378,  and  had 
been  succeeded  l>y  TiiicoDOSius  the  Great.  The 
latter,  from  his  head-cjuarters  at  Thessalonica, 
had  waged  four  successful  campaigns  against 
the  Goths,  the  last  i)eing  in  the  year  382.  T» 
bim  Maximus,  the  usurper  of  the  West,  now 
made  ]>roposals  for  a  .settlement  of  the  afliiirs 
of  the  Empire.  It  Wij-f  agreed  that  tiie  sover- 
eignty of  the  country  beyond  the  Alps  should 
be  confirmed  to  Maximus,  that  Yalentiniau 
should  retain  Italy,  together  with  Illyricura 
and  Africa,  and  that  Theodosius  should  reign 
in  tlie  East. 

Of  the  three  rulers  among  whom  the  R<iman 
world  was  thus  again  divided  the  weakest  and 
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most  amiable  was  Valentiiiian.  He  fixed  his 
capital  at  Milan,  at  this  time  the  most  ortho- 
dox city  ill  Italy.  The  younj;  Cresar,  however, 
was  au  Arian  in  belief,  having  been  so  trained 
by  his  mother  Jnstina.  This  diversity  in  faith 
brought  on  a  conflict  between  him  and  Saint 
Ambrose,  who,  in  the  endeavor  to  correct  the 
Emperor's  views,  went  so  far  as  to  set  at 
nought  his  authority.  In  order  to  sustain  him- 
self in  his  attitude  of  defiance  he  produced  a 
series  of  alleged  miracles  which,  appealing  to 
the  superstition  of  Valeutiniau,  kept  him  par- 
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alyzed.  The  pagans  appealed  to  him  to  restore 
to  the  forum  the  statue  ami  altar  of  Victory; 
but  an  army  led  by  Valentinian  came  down 
upon  Italy,  and  he  and  his  mother  flying  to 
the  East  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Theodosius.  They  were  kindly  received, 
but  on  condition  that  their  faith  should  be 
conformed  to  the  orthodox  standard.  Theodo- 
sius then  espoused  their  cause.  Advancing 
against  Maximus  he  defeated  him  at  Siscia, 
on  the  Save,  and  drove  him  into  Aquileia, 
where  he  was  taken  and  put  to  death.     The 


victory  left  Theodosius  master  of  the  Roman 
world ;  but  instead  of  assuming  the  sole  sover- 
eignty of  the  Emj)ire  he  restored  Italy  and 
the  West  to  Valentinian.  Meanwhile  Abro- 
gastes,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  latter,  had 
broken  with  his  master  and  declared  himself 
independent.  When  Valentinian,  after  the 
departure  of  Theodosius,  undertook  to  reduce 
his  refractory  subject  to  obedience,  he  was 
himself  captured  and  executed.  The  rebell- 
ious chief,  however,  instead  of  seizing  the 
throne  for  him.self,  conferred  it  upon  a  certain 
grammarian  named  Eu(;enius,  recently  secre- 
tary of  the  Imperial  household. 

With  the  last  revolution  came  a  fitful  re- 
vival of  ancient  heathenism.  Eugenius,  as 
well  as  Abrogastes,  was  a  pagan,  and  he  made 
ha.ste  to  revolutionize  the  existing  order  by 
restoring  the  ancient  temples  and  reinstitutiug 
the  temple  of  the  gods.  Once  more  the  Vestal 
Virgins  were  seen  ascending  the  hill  of  the 
Capitol  to  perform  the  sacred  rites  according 
to  the  usage  of  antiquity.  So  complete  was 
this  temporary  triumph  of  the  pagan  party 
that  the  statue  of  Victory  was  replaced  before 
the  Curia  Julia  and  news  was  sent  to  Saint 
Ambrose  that  the  principal  Christian  church 
in  Rt)me  was  about  to  be  converted  into  a 
stable!  Theodosius,  hearing  of  these  high- 
handed proceedings,  again  marched  to  the 
west,  gained  a  passage  through  the  Julian 
Alps,  and  in  A.  D.  394  won  a  complete  victory 
over  Eugenius.  The  latter  was  ca])turcd  and 
put  to  death.  Abrogastes  killed  himself  The 
images  of  the  gods  were  knocked  from  their 
pedestals.  The  Victory  was  again  removed 
from  the  Forum.  The  temples  were  shut  up, 
and  .sacrifices  interdicted.  Pagan  worship  was 
prohibited  throughout  the  Empire ;  nor  is  the 
tradition  wanting  that  the  Senate  bj'  a  formal 
resolution  declared  ClirL«tianitj'  to  be  the  re- 
ligion of  Rome. 

In  the  year  following  these  events  Theodo- 
sius died.  In  the  mean  time  the  Goths,  who 
during  the  larger  part  of  the  century  had 
been  beating  against  the  borders  of  the  Em- 
pire, had  at  last  obtained  a  foothold  .south  of 
the  Danube.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
policy  of  the  Emperors  from  Diocletian  to 
Theodosius  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
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a  Gothic  kingilom  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  It  was  believed  that  by  siieh  a  measure 
a  barrier  could  be  built  up  against  the  barba- 
rians who  roamed  at  large  through  the  forests 
of  Dacia,  beyond  the  Danube.  A  division  of 
the  Gothic  nation  into  Ostrogoths  and  Visi- 
goths was  effected ;  the  latter  name,  signifying 
West  Goths,  being  applied  to  the  civilized  and 
Christianized  inhabitants  who  by  permission  of 
the  Emperors  had  become  fixed  in  Hither 
Dacia ;  and  the  former  designating  the  native 
tribes  that  spread  out  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube  to  the  steppes  of  Scythia. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the 
Asiatic  Huns,  a  vast  and  barbarous  horde, 
crossed  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  and  about  the 
year  374 — driving  the  Alani  before  them — fell 
upon  the  dominions  of  the  Goths,  now  ruled 
by  their  great  king  Hermanaric.  The  latter 
was  defeated  and  slain.  His  subjects  were 
diivcii  pell-mell  before  the  hungry  savages  of 
the  North-ea.st.  Thus,  by  the  sheer  force  of 
barbariuu  pressure  in  the  rear,  vast  masses 
of  Ostrogoths  were  flung  across  the  Danube 
and  precipitated,  nolens  volens,  upon  tlieir 
former  countrymen,  the  Visigoths  of  Dacia. 
The  latter  were  thus  agitated,  displaced,  forced 
from  their  .settlements  upon  other  districts  of 
the  Empire.  By  these  great  movements  the 
pas.-:es  of  the  Danube  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  iiarharian  nations;  and  Valcns,  then  Imu- 
peror,  attein|)ling  ti>  regain  what  was  lost,  was 
iiiniself,  in  A.  D.  378,  disastrously  defeated  by 
the  (iotlis.  The  flood  of  barbarism  then  spread 
over  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  even  Constan- 
tinople was  threatened  with  capture. 

On  the  accession  of  Tlieodosius  the  Great, 
he  at  once  attempted  to  recover  the  lost  terri- 
tories and  to  restore  the  line  of  the  Danube. 
Nor  were  his  effort-s  unattended  with  success. 
As  much  a.s  military  force  could  do  to  repress 
the  barbarian  iiordes  was  accomplished  during 
the  reign  of  this  distinguished  prince.  But 
no  power  short  of  a  counter  deluge  could  ef- 
fectually ovirwhelin  the  swarming  tribes  that 
kept  beating  upon  the  Daiiubian  frontier. 

Before  his  death  Theodosius  had  designated 
ills  two  sons,  ARCADrtTs  and  Honorfus,  as  his 
siicces.sors_  in  the  Empire.  The  line  (livi<iing 
the  Imperial  dominions  into  an  East  and  a  West 


was  drawn  through  Illyria.  The  Westers 
division  was  assigned  to  Plonorius,  while  the 
Eastern  was  retained  by  Arcadius.  The  latter 
at  his  accession,  A.  D.  395,  was  but  eighteen 
years  of  age;  the  younger  brother,  eleven. 
It  was  the  bad  fortune  of  the  former  to  select 
as  his  minister  a  certain  Rufinus,  who  pres- 
ently proved  disloyal ;  but  Honorius  selected 
as  his  main  reliance  in  the  state  a  man  of 
different  character.  A  certain  Stilicho,  son  of 
a  Vandal  officer  who  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  army  of  Valens,  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Theodosius  as  guardian  of  his 
younger  son,  and  the  latter  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  the  West  had  the  good  sense  to 
retain  the  veteran  general  as  his  minister. 

The  first  care  of  the  latter  was  to  strengthen 
the  northern  boundaries  of  the  Empire  in- 
trusted to  his  ward.  To  this  end  he  added 
fre.^h  garrisons  to  the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine, 
and  reestablished  the  Wall  of  Severus  in 
Britain.  Soon  afterwards  he  supjiressed  a  re- 
volt in  Africa,  headed  by  a  rebellious  gover- 
nor named  Gildo.  This  being  done  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  East,  where  his  rival,  Ru- 
finus,  was  in  the  ascendant.  The  latter  had 
been  suspc<^ted,  not  without  good  grounds,  of 
having  procure<l  by  intrigue  the  invasion  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  Goths.  Nor  could 
his  suppression  and  death  by  Stilicho  have  been 
justly  condemned,  but  for  the  fact  that  his 
taking  off  was  by  the  hand  of  an  a.ssas-sin. 

The  year  3i)t)  was  marked  by  the  great 
Gothic  invasion  conducteil  1)V  the  celebrated 
king  Al-ARlc.  The  inter-Danubian  CJoths  had 
been  .so  iiadly  tnalcd  l>y  the  government  of 
Arcadius  that  they  beckoned  to  their  kinsmen 
across  the  river  to  come  to  their  aid,  and  then 
with  united  forces  swept  down  upon  Macedo- 
nia and  Greece.  It  wiis,  .so  far  as  the  remain- 
ing monuments  of  Greek  art  were  concerned, 
a  bitter  business ;  for  the  Gothic  C'hristians  re- 
garded every  statue  a.s  a  relic  of  that  pagan- 
ism which  they  had  been  led  to  abhor.  The 
devastating  flood  had  already  rolled  into  Pel- 
oponnosiis  before  Stilicho,  taking  up  without 
authority  the  cause  of  the  East,  succeeded,  in 
39ft,  in  checking  and  turning  back  the  fide. 
Alaric  withdrew  into  E])inis,  where  he  estali- 
li-lnd  liiiM<ilf,  and  vv!i<  ■^■mn  employed  by  the 
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jealous  Arcadius  to  hold  the  frontier  against 
his  brother. 

After  a  few  years  spent  in  consolidating 
the  Gothic  kingdom,  Alaric,  in  402,  under- 
took the  conquest  of  Italy.  The  defense  of 
the  country  was  intrusted  to  Stilicho,  who 
mustered  his  army  in  Gaul.  The  Goth  ad. 
vanced  into  Lombardy  and  came  upon  Jlilan. 
Honorius  soufjcht  refuge  iu  Ravenna.  Stilicho, 
having  withdrawn  his  legions  from  other  j)art.s, 
concentrated  his  forces  in  Milan,  and  Alaric 
was  obliged  to  retreat.  Following  up  his  foe, 
the  Roman  fell  upon  him  at  Pollentia  and 
again  at  Verona,  inflicting  on  the  barbarian 
army  a  terrible  overthrow  and  rout.  Alaric, 
the  "  All-King,"  barely  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

Tiic  victory  over  the  barbarians  was  cele- 
brated by  the  last  triumph  ever  witnessed  in 
Rome.  The  walls  of  the  ancient  capital  had 
been  repaired,  and  the  city  was  now  regaled 
with  the  sight  of  one  of  those  old  time  spec- 
tacles of  victory,  such  as  the  consuls  of  the 
great  Republic  had  been  wont  to  present  to 
the  shouting  multitudes.  The  whole  ceremony, 
in  which  the  Emperor  himself  was  a  conspic- 
uous figure,  was  conducted  after  tbe  pagan 
fa.shion;  nor  might  the  observer  for  the  time 
suspect  that  the  old  gods  were  not  again  tri- 
umi)hant  iu  their  ancient  abodes. 

In  the  year  404  an  event  occurred  in  Rome 
worthy  of  note  as  illustrative  of  the  changes 
■which  had  now  become  possible  in  the  senti- 
ments of  Roman  society.  It  must  be  under- 
Btood  that  at  the  first  the  outer  life  of  the 
people  of  the  city  had  been  liut  little  inflvienced 
by  the  acceptance  of  Christianity.  After  a 
season,  however,  the  priests  began  to  insist  on 
a  more  rigid  application  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  new  faith.  They  declared  that  cruelty 
was  no  part  of  the  Christian  system — except, 
of  course,  when  practiced  against  the  enemies 
of  Christ.  The  humanitarian  spirit  grew,  es- 
pecially in  times  of  peace.  The  Christians  be- 
came offended  at  manv  of  the  bloodv  practices 
which  the  still  abiding  paganism  of  Rome  not 
only  tolerated  but  delighted  in.  Among  these 
practices  tbe  gladiatorial  shows  held  a  prom- 
inent place.  These  shows  were  patronized  by 
the  mass  of  Christians  who  had  no  conscience 


on  the  subject.  After  many  expressions  of 
opposition  to  the  spectacles,  affairs  were  at 
last  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  act  of  the  monk 
Telemachus,  who,  when  a  combat  was  just  be- 
ginning in  the  arena,  rushed  between  tiie 
swordsmen  and  commanded  them  in  the  uame 
of  Christ  to  desist.  He  was  instantly  cut  to 
pieces,  but  the  spectators  were  so  shocked  by 
the  occurrence  that  the  games  were  closed  and 
presently  furbiddcu  by  an  edict  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

The  great  victory  of  Stiliclio  over  Alaric 
was  one  of  those  events  the  results  of  which 
disappoint  all  superficial  expectation.  In  or- 
der to  repel  the  inva.sion,  the  Roman  gen- 
eral had  had  to  withdraw  almost  all  the 
legions  stationed  on  the  front.icr.  Britain  was 
stripped  of  defenders,  and  so  were  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Rhine.  This  denudation  of  the 
border  occurred,  moreover,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  barbarians  across  the  exposed  fron- 
tier were  unusually  active.  All  the  Germanic 
nations  were  in  commotion.  They  .shook — 
comparing  great  things  to  small  —  like  bees 
ready  to  swarm.  No  sooner  did  the  tribes 
discover  that  the  frontier  was  no  longer  well 
covered  by  the  Roman  legions  than  tliey  rose 
as  if  fnmi  the  earth,  and  under  the  lead  of 
the  terrible  chieftain  Radag^sus  burst  upon 
Italy.  The  invasion  of  Alaric  was  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  new  irruption  out  of 
the  North.  Rome  fell  into  a  ]ianic.  The  pa- 
gans began  to  sacrifice  ;  tiie  Christians  went 
to  prayers,  and  Stilicho  mustered  his  army. 
With  indefatigable  industry  he  gathered  and 
equipped  a  force  sufficient  to  cope  with  his 
enemy.  Radaga;sus  advanced  as  far  as  the 
hill-country  of  Fiesulte,  where  with  his  more 
than  two  hundred  thou.«and  barbarians  he  was 
lirought  to  battle,  A.  D.  40(3.  Once  more 
the  discipline  and  invincible  courage  of  the 
Romans  prevailed  over  the  naked  intrepidity 
of  the  men  of  the  North.  The  German  horde 
was  utterly  routed.  Radagresus  was  killed 
and  his  Teutonic  warriors  taken  in  such  num- 
bers that  their  value  as  slaves  was  less  than 
that  of  cattle. 

"\\1iat,  however,  did  it  signify  that  Stilicho 
beat  down  army  after  army?  The  flood-gates 
of  barbarism  were  opened  wide,  and  no  power 
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could  avail  against  the  resistless  streams  that 
poured  in  ever- increasing  volume  upon  the 
South.  Gaul  \va.s  devastated,  and  Italy  r  >v  litL-d 
her  fate.  The  paS'  ages  of  the  Vosges  and  the 
Ceveni.es  wert  .soi:  mI  and  held  by  the  barba- 
rians. The  feebl':  Hon  )rius  shut  hiiiiseif  \>p 
at  Ravenua,  and   appealed   alternately  to  the 


Olympiiis.  The  latter  gained  an  ascendency 
not  oidy  in  the  court  but  over  the  army.  Sti- 
licho  sought  to  save  himself  by  flight.  Find- 
ing himself  abandoned  by  the  soldiers,  he  took 
refuge  in  a  church  at  Ruveuua ;  but  his  ene- 
mies succeeded  in  enticing  him  from  the  altar, 
and  put  liini  to  death.     His  sun  also  was  slain, 


'fyJ^iA^MI-^^  ^m. 
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church  and  In  Siiliclvi  to  save  him  and  the 
Empire.  At  lliis  juncture  the  i;reat  general, 
as  it  would  ajjpear  not  without  good  rca-soii, 
fell  under  suspicion  of  di-sloyalty.  He  was 
detected  (so  it  is  allcgeil)  in  a  plot  to  seize  the 
royal  power  and  ('<intirm  the  succession  to  his 
Bon.  He  was  deposed  by  Honorius,  who  in 
A.  D.  408  conferred  the  place  of  minister  on 


and  the  estates  of  the  family  confiscated. 
Thus  in  darkness  and  ignominy  was  |)ut  out 
the  lipht  of  the  greatest  general  of  his  age. 

In  the  mean  time  Alaric  had  again  gathered 
an  army,  and  was  |>re])aring  for  a  second  descent 
on  Italy.  While  the  cloud  hovered  ominously 
iu  the  horizon  of  the  Alps  the  Emperor,  grow- 
ing smaller  with  age,  was  busy  with  iiuestiona 
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of  theology.  He  issueil  an  edict,  in  a  fit  of 
zeal,  for  the  discharge  of  all  pagau  officers 
from  the  army.  Geuerides,  the  best  general 
of  the  legion.'^,  wius  thus  deposed  at  the  very 
time  when  his  services  were  most  needed. 
When,  however,  the  resohite  Alaric,  descend- 
ing from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  marched  directly  on 
Rome,  leaving  the  puny  Emperor  shut  up  in 
the  marshes  of  Ravenna,  the  edict  was  hastily 
revoked  and  Generides  restored  to  his  com- 
mand. 

The  condition  and  moods  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  Rome  in  the  fifth  century  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  events  that  followed.  The 
people  knew  not  whither  to  turn  for  help  in 
the  great  emergency  now  upon  them.  Alaric 
was  rapiiUy  advancing  from  the  North.  The 
city  had  no  adequate  force  of  defenders.  As 
the  invader  swept  down  through  Etruria  many 
fugitives  fleeing  before  him  sought  safety  where 
it  was  least  likely  to  be  aflbrded — in  the  cap- 
ital. Several  of  these  perturbed  .spirits  of  the 
old  Etruscan  stock  rushed  to  Pompeiauus, 
prefect  of  the  city,  and  told  him  how  the  gods 
of  Etruria  when  properly  worshiped  had  res- 
cued a  town  from  the  foe.  Lightning,  blazing 
out  of  the  skies,  had  flashed  into  the  faces  of 
the  sacrilegious  enemy.  The  prefect  gulped 
down  the  morsel,  and  Innocent,  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  gave  his  assent  that  the  same  pagan 
formula  might  be  tried  for  the  salvation  of  the 
imperiled  city,  but  that  Christendom  must  not 
be  scandalized  by  a  pM'ic  celebration  of  the 
heathen  rites !  The  Etru.«can  magi,  however, 
would  not  yield  the  point.  The  rites,  to  be 
of  any  avail,  must  be  public.  The  Senate 
must  ascend  the  Capitol  in  solemn  procession, 
and  every  thing  be  done  just  as  the  sphinx  of 
antiquity  should  dictate.  The  bishop  said 
nothing.  And  so  the  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed. The  living  emergency  was  postponed 
while  the  ghost  of  Etruscan  superstition  led 
the  Roman  Senate  to  perform  its  mummeries 
on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  Meanwliile  Alaric  sat 
down  with  his  ho.sts  before  the  city  and  waited 
for  famine  to  open  the  gates. 

When  starvation  began  to  gnaw  at  her 
vitals  the  humiliated  metropolis  sent  out  an 
embassy  to  purcha.se  peace.  When  Alaric 
stated   his   demands   and   the  ambassadors   in 


I  despair  asked  him  what  he  would  leave  them 
he  coolly  answered,  "  Vour  lives!"  The  stern 
barbarian  fi.\ed  the  price  which  he  would  ac- 
cept in  lieu  of  the  surrender  of  the  city  at 
five  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  silver,  four  thousand  silken  robes, 
three  thousand  pieces  of  .scarlet  cloth,  and 
three  thousanil  pounds  of  pepper!  In  order  to 
raise  the  recpiired  ransom  the  idols  of  the  city 
were  despoiled  of  their  gold  and  silver  trap- 
pings to  the  everlasting  mortification  of  the 
pagans. 

No  sooner  had  Alaric  withdrawn  than  Ho- 
norius  began  to  act  in  bad  faith,  insomuch 
that  in  the  following  year  (A.  D.  409)  the 
Goth  returned  to  Rome  and  again  invested 
the  city.  This  time  he  refused  a  ransom,  but 
insisted  on  the  reinmciation  of  Houorius  and 
the  substitution  of  Attains  in  his  .stead.  The 
latter  assumed  the  offices  oi' jKintiH' and  consul, 
and  Alaric  again  withdrew  in  the  direction  of 
Ravenna.  Later  in  the  .same  year  the  anti- 
pagan  party  gained  the  ascendency  and  At- 
tains was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  Hearing 
of  the  contempt  thus  .shown  to  his  officer, 
Alaric  speedily  returned  and  for  the  third 
time  fell  upon  the  city.  The  hour  of  doom 
had  struck.  It  was  Augu.st  of  A.  D.  410, 
just  eight  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  the 
capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  An  attempted 
defense  by  the  people  proved  to  be  worse  than 
futile.  The  city  was  taken.  For  six  days 
the  soldiers  of  the  North  were  loosed  among 
the  remaining  palaces  and  temples  of  the  once 
imperial  capitol.  Still  the  city  was  not  de- 
stroyed as  in  the  days  of  Brennus.  There  was 
no  burning  except  of  separate  buildings  and 
for  ])articular  reasons.  Many  j)ersons  were 
killed — men  in  defense  of  their  homes,  women 
in  'defense  of  their  honor. 

After  twelve  days  of  pillage  Alaric  and  his 
army  left  Rome  and  continued  their  course 
into  Southern  Italy.  Town  after  town  was 
sacked  until  little  remained  to  appea.se  the 
vengeance  or  satisfy  the  greed  of  the  invaders. 
The  social  .system  of  Italy  was  completely 
broken  up.  The  estates  and  villas  of  noble- 
men were  reduced  to  a  ruin ;  their  slaves  liber- 
ated ;  themselves  reduced  to  beggary.  As  to 
Alaric,  he  had  little  skill  in  statecraft.      His 
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energies  were  aroused  under  the  stimulus  of 
wiir,  but  subsided  with  the  fact  of  conquest. 
Wliile  meditating  to  what  country  he  would 
next  turn  his  arms  he  fell  sick  and  died  at 


Consentia.  In  order  that  his  body  might  be 
saved  from  tlie  gaze  of  the  vulgar  and  the  rage 
of  his  foes,  he  gave  direction  that  it  should  be 
buried  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Busentinus. 
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The  barbarians  soon  afterwards  withdrew 
from  the  peninsula.  For  the  present  no  leader 
arose  capable  of  wearing  Alaric's  mantle.  The 
sack  of  Rome  was  made  the  occasion  of  the 
promotion  of  the  Christian  cause.  The  pious 
pagans  had  tried  their  sacrifices  and  incanta- 
tions as  a  means  of  defending  the  city;  but 
the  gods  were  either  sick  or  on  a  journey. 
The    Etruscan    performance   on    the    Capitol 


apocalyptic  Babylon,  on  which  for  her  crimes 
the  wrath  of  heaven  was  now  poured  out  from 
the  buckets  of  barbarism.  Under  these  multi- 
plied assaults  paganism  went  to  the  wall;  for 
nothing  fails  like  failure. 

Alaric,  being  himself  an  Arian  Christian, 
had  interposed  to  save  Rome  from  destruction. 
The  city,  though  pillaged,  still  survived. 
With  the  recession  of  barbarism  the  old  popu- 


THE  Bl'RI.\L  OF  AL.4RIC  IN  THE  BED  OF  THE  BUSENTINUS. 
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eeemed  to  have  no  visible  effect  on  the  Goths 
outside  of  the  walls.  All  these  failures  did 
the  Christians  turn  to  good  account.  Not 
only  did  the  event  furnish  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  point  to  the  impotency  of  pagan  cere- 
monies and  to  assert  that  if  they  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  defense  of  the  capital  the 
barbarians  would  have  perished  as  did  the 
army  of  Sennacherib,  but  the  zealous  beKevers 
proceeded  to  demonstrate  that  Rome  was  the 


lation  in  great  mea.sure  returned  and  began  the 
work  of  restoration.  Ataulphus,  the  Gothic 
chieftain  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  re- 
fused to  continue  the  destructive  assaults 
which  had  prostrated  civil  authority  in  Italy. 
This  somewhat  refined  barbarian  had  taken  to 
wife  Placidia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius, 
and  by  her  his  resolution  to  end  the  war  was 
encouraged.  He  accordingly  left  Southern 
Italy,   retired   into   Spain,  and  established   a 
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capital  at  Barcino.  He  also  fixed  a  head-quar- 
ters at  Narbo,  in  the  south  of  Gaul.  He  took 
to  himself  the  title  of  King  of  the  Visigoths, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  careful  to  observe 
his  conscientious  scruples  by  remanding  Italy 
to  Honorius.  That  monarch  was  still  main- 
taining the  show  of  a  government  in  his  hid- 
ing-places at  ^nian  and  Ravenna. 

While  tiic  Visigoths  were  thus  disposed  to 
settle  into  ([uiet  and  enter  the  pale  of  civiliza- 
tion the  great  regions  beyond  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  were  still  in  a  state  of  violent 
eruption.  Hordes  of  Suevi,  Alani,  Vandals, 
and  Burgundiaus  came  pouring  from  a  seem- 
ingly exhanstless  source  upon  whatever  re- 
mainetl  of  the  wealtli  and  culture  of  the 
South.  They  spread  themselves  into  the  re- 
gions already  occupied  by  the  Visigoths.  The 
years  400-412  were  occupied  with  a  series  of 
revolts  against  Honorius.  Gratianus  and  his 
son  Julianas,  in  Britain,  Ma.ximus,  in  Spain, 
Heraclianns,  in  Africa,  and  Jovinus  on  the 
Rhenisli  frontier,  cai-li  in  liis  turn  organized 
an  insurrection  only  to  be  i)cateu  down  and 
destroyed  by  the  captains  of  Honorius.  In 
Spain  the  Visigoths  succeeded  in  l)uil(liiig  a 
kingdom  in  the  northern  jirovinccs,  but  in  the 
south  the  Vandals  found  a  foDting  and  gave 
their  name  to  the  modern  Andalusia.  By  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  authority  of 
Rome  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  utterly 
extinguishfil. 

When  the  (ioibic  king,  Ataulphus,  died, 
his  widow,  I'lacidia,  was  sent  to  the  Roman 
court  at  Ravenna.  (Jne  of  the  generals  of  the 
Em|>irf  named  Constantius  received  her  in 
marriage,  and  of  lliis  union  wjus  born  a  .son 
will),  in  A.  I).  423,  succeeded  Honorius,  under 
the  title  of  Valentinian  III.  Tbe  late  reign — 
if  reign  that  might  be  called  which  was  more 
a  governed  than  a  governing  force — had  cov- 
ered a  period  of  thirtv-seven  veal's.  As  a 
ruler  Honorius  had  beconu'  celebrated  for  his 
defeats  and  distinguished  for  his  littleness. 
After  a  kindly  death  had  relea.-'ed  him  fniiu 
cares  and  duties  which  he  was  never  (lualified 
to  bear  his  power — whatever  it  was — passed 
without  a  contest  to  Valentinian,  who  was 
recognized  by  Theodosins  II.  The  latter  had 
succeeded  his  father,  Arcadius,  on  the  throne 


of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  Empire  of  the 
West  had  contracted  to  a  narrow  compass. 
S])ain  and  Gaul  were  hopelessly  lost.  Panno- 
nia  and  Illyria  were  under  the  heel  of  the 
Goth.  The  Roman  supremacy  in  Britain  was 
tottering  to  its  downfall,  and  Africa  was  threat- 
ened by  the  Vandals.  The  army  of  the  Emjjire 
was  composed  of  barba,rians. 

At  this  time  the  leaders  of  Valentiniau's 
adherent-s  were  Aetius  and  Boniface.  The 
latter  was  governor  of  Africa,  and  was  a  man 
of  loyalty  as  well  as  ability.  Aetius,  however, 
[loisoncd  the  mind  of  the  court  against  him, 
and  Boniface,  finding  that  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  downfall,  appealed  to  Gen.seric,  the  Van- 
dal king  of  Sj)ain.  The  latter  at  once  led  his 
host  into  Africa,  but  Boniface,  learning  that 
the  slanders  of  his  rival  at  Ravenna  had  come 
to  naught,  reii.«serted  his  loyalty  and  undertook 
the  defense  of  the  African  province  against 
the  Vandals.  For  nearly  five  years  the  gover- 
nor, aided  by  the  court  of  Ravenna,  main- 
tained the  contest ;  but  Genseric  triurajihed 
more  and  more,  and  in  A.  D.  43.")  Valentinian 
was  obliged  to  make  to  him  a  cession  of  the 
whole  province  from  the  Atlas  to  the  Great 
Syrtis.  Continuing  his  conquests  the  Vandal 
king  subdued  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
He  attacked  the  exposed  districts  of  both  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Empire.  He  entered 
into  alliances  with  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Visi- 
goths, and  liuMlly  with  the  Huns;  so  that 
what  remained  of  the  Honum  dominions  began 
to  be  ])ressed  between  two  weights  of  barbar- 
ism, the  one  bearing  from  the  north  and  the 
other  from  the  .•^oiith. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  ferocious 
Huns,  who  had  acTUiiiulated  in  the  tnins- 
Danubian  provinces,  to  lay  their  terrible  hands 
on  the  remnants  of  civilization.  C^uite  unlike 
the  half- civilized  Goths  ami  ndld- mannered 
Vandals  were  these  wild  .\siaties,  who  by  the 
impact  of  their  hordes  hail  ]irojected  the  Gothic 
tribes  into  the  Empire.  This  first  movement 
hail  been  accom])lislied  undi'r  their  king  Ru- 
(ill.As,  who  was  contem|)oi-iiry  with  Honorius. 
After  the  death  of  the  king  of  the  Huns  his 
power  descended  to  his  two  sons,  .Vttii.a  and 
Bl.Kl).\.  The  first  was  destined  six)n  to  achieve 
the  reputation  of  being  the  raost  terrible  bar- 
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barian  warrior  of  all  time.  He  established 
his  court  in  a  stockade  on  the  river  Theiss,  in 
Pannoiiia,  whicii  now  became  Hungary.  Here 
the  savage  monarch  delighted  in  cidtivating 
the  arts  of  ferocitj'.  He  announced  liis  pur- 
pose to  be  the  destroyer  of  t!ie  nations,  and 
gladly  accepted  the  title  of  the  "Scourge  of 
God."  He  first  fell  upon  the  outlying  prov- 
inces of  Theodosius.  He  overthrew  the  armies 
of  that   monarcli,  and   conqielled  Ihth  to  jiay 


the  Rhine,  carried  every  thing  before  him.  At 
Orleans,  however,  his  progress  was  arresteil. 
Unable  to  capture  the  city,  lie  began  a  retreat; 
but  was  followed  by  the  Inii)erial  army,  swollen 
by  groat  accessions  of  auxiliaries,  and  was 
routed  in  a  great  battle  at  Chalons.  He  then 
continued  his  retreat  out  of  Ciaul. 

The  king  of  the  Huns  now  became  ambi- 
tious of  an  Imperial  marriage.  In  A.  D.  Ah'2 
he  demanded  the  hand  of  Honoria,  sister  of 


ATTIl.A   IN   IlATTl.K  W 
Dnuvn  by 

tribute.  He  then  made  war  upon  the  tribes 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic;  then  turned  to 
the  Tartars  beyond  the  Don  and  the  Volga; 
then  wiieeled  again,  and  fell  upon  Thrace  and 
illyria,  destroying  seventy  cities. 

Theodosius  and  Valcntinian  now  made  a 
league  for  the  pur|)ose  of  staying  the  ravages  of 
the  infuriated  Hun.  The  latter  wa.s  induced  to 
turn  upon  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul.  All  the  na- 
tions now  united  against  Attila,  who,  crossing 
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the  Emperor  of  the  West.  Being  refused,  he 
undertook  an  invasion  of  Italy.  The  cities  of 
Aquileia,  Padua,  and  Verona  were  destroyed, 
and  their  inhaliitant^  driven  into  the  i.«lan<ls 
of  the  Veneti.  Here  tiie  Huns  were  unable 
to  pursue  them.  Perceiving  the  advantage  of 
the  situation,  the  fugitives  began  to  build,  and 
thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  Venice.  The 
Huns,  continuing  tiicir  ravages,  overran  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  but  foreborc  to  make  an  imme- 
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diate  descent  into  the  peninsula.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  lull,  Pope  Leo  the  Great  went 
in  person  to  tlie  camp  of  Attila  and  intercedcil 


for  the  salvation  of  Rome.  The  mind  of  the 
harharian,  unawcd  l>y  niortjil  terrors,  stood  re- 
spi'ctruUy  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father. 
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and  was  influenced  not  a  little  by  liis  warn- 
ings. Valentinian  also,  quaking  with  dread, 
now  promised  his  sister  to  the  king  of  the 
Huns  as  the  price  of  his  forbearance.  The 
latter  consented  to  withhold  his  hand  from 
Italy,  and  to  retire  beyond  the  Alps.  In  A.  D. 
453  he  returned  to  his  stockade  on  the  Theiss, 
and  came  to  a  mysterious  end.  He  was  found 
on  the  morning  after  his  marriage  with  a  cer- 
tain captive  named  Ildico,  stretched  on  his  | 
bed,  bathed  in  blood. 

The  remaining  energy  of  the  Empire  of  the 
\\'est  had,  during  these  events,  been  chiefly 
centered  in  the  minister  Aetius.  Valentinian 
himself  had  little  ambition  and  less  ability. 
He  had  been  oljligcd  to  rely  upon  his  coun- 
selor and  Pope  Leo  for  protection.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  Attila  gone  beyond  the  moun- 
tains when  the  utter  meanness  of  the  Empe- 
ror's character  was  shown  in  the  assassination 
of  Aetius,  whose  only  ofl'ense  consisted  in 
having  provoked  the  jealousy  of  his  narrow- 
miudcil  master.  The  latter  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  crime.  A  senator  named  Maximus 
repaid  him  with  the  same  fate  which  \u;  had 
sent  to  Aetius.  The  murderer  of  the  Em- 
peror then,  after  the  manner  of  Riclinnl  III., 
sought  the  hand  of  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  his 
victim  ;  but  she,  of  a  different  mettle  from  the 
Laily  Anne,  would  not  be  so  wooed  by  the 
I'resh  a.s.*a.«sin  of  her  lord.  Instea<l  of  so  yield- 
ing, she  sent  a  hasty  message  to  Genseric, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  to  come  over  to  Italy 
and  avenge  her  wrongs.  To  this  he  readily 
assented.  An  enormous  host,  boriu'  in  trans- 
l)nrts,  was  landed  on  the  Tiber's  banks  and  di- 
rected against  Home.  The  Pope  Leo  again 
undertook,  a.s  in  the  case  of  Attila,  to  use  the 
terrors  of  religion  to  stav  the  terrors  of  barba- 
rism. But  (Jenseric  had  himself  advanced  be- 
yniid  tlie  green  stages  of  barbaric  life,  and 
was  not  to  be  frightened  from  his  ])ur])iise. 
He  merely  agreed  with  the  great  prelate  that 
the  lives  of  the  people  should  be  spared.  The 
latter  bad  in  the  mean  time — hoping  by  such  a 
iiiurse  to  appease  the  Vandal  king  and  satisfy 
I'-udosin — stoned  Maximus  to  death  ;  but  noth- 
ing wonhl  avail.  The  city  was  taken,  anil 
for  twelve  days  given  up  to  j>ilhige.  F'ires 
were  kindled   in   various  parts ;    nor  was   the 


pledge  to  spare  the  lilnud  of  the  citizens  ob- 
served— as  indeed  it  could  not  be  under  the 
mutual  provociitions  incident  to  the  sacking  of 
the  city. 

Never  before,  since  the  days  of  old  Bren- 
nus,  had  Rome  been  so  terribly  despoiled. 
The  gilded  tiles  were  stripped  from  the  Cap- 
itol. The  Forum  was  robbed  of  its  ornaments. 
Barbaric  vessels  were  heaped  with  gold  and 
silver  treasures.  The  trophies  which  the  ages 
of  victory  had  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Peace 
and  the  Capitol  were  snatched  down  and 
thrown  into  the  heap  of  spoils.  The  Jewish 
treasures,  including  the  golden  candlestick  of 
Solomon's  tem])le,  were  added  to  the  accumu- 
lated plunder  with  which  the  Vandals  loaded 
themselves  before  their  departure.  Eudoxia 
and  her  daughters  were  taken  to  Africa,  and 
Genseric  insisted  that  one  of  the  princesses 
should  be  given  to  his  son  in  marriage. 

The  family  nf  Theodosius  the  Great  was 
now  extinct.     As  for  Rome — 

The  Niobe  of  nations !  there  she  stands 

ChiUlless  andcrownless  in  lier  voiceless  woe, 

An  enipty  urn  within  her  witliere<l  hands, 
AVliose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago  I 

After  the  retirement  of  Genseric  from  Italy 
the  nobles,  finding  no  further  legitimacy  in 
the  line  of  the  Csesjirs,  and  having  little  use 
for  a  legitimacy  which  if  found,  could  protect 
them  no  longer,  called  upon  AviTUS,  a  Gau- 
lish patrician  of  Auvergue,  to  accept  the  crown 
of  the  Empire.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  this  foreign  nobleman  became  for  the 
nonce  Cxsar  of  the  West.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  until  the  Romans  tired  of  their  choice 
and  sent  for  Ricimki!,  king  of  the  Suevi,  to 
come  and  expel  the  alleged  Emperor  from  the 
alleged  throne.  Avitiis  promptly  retired  to 
his  own  city,  but  the  prominence  which  had 
thus  been  thrust  upon  him  was  too  great  to 
be  borne,  and  he  was  presently  assa.s.sinated. 

It  appears  that  Ricinier  was  more  anxious 
to  bestow  the  crown  than  to  wear  it.  Afler  an 
interval  <>f  nearly  a  year,  he  nominated  for 
the  vacant  throne  another  Sueve  named  Ma- 
joRiAN,  who,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  began 
to  dilfuso  a  new  life  into  the  more  than  lialf- 
deail  biidv  of  Rome.  The  army  w.ns  reiirgan- 
ized  and  directed   successfully  against  the   *»• 
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sailants  of  Italy.  A  great  expedition  was 
undertaken  against  Genseric,  and  an  immense 
land  and  naval  force  was  sent  into  Spain. 
Genseric,  however,  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Carthagena,  and 
Majorian  was  driven  back.  Ricimer  became 
jealous  of  the  influence  which  the  Emperor 
had  acquired,  and  contrived  his  overthrow.  In 
A.  D.  461,  Majorian  was  driven  from  the 
throne,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  died, 
with  the  suspicion  of  poison  as  the  cause. 

Another  creature  of  Ricimer,  named  Seve- 
RUS,  was  now  advanced  to  the  so-called  throne. 
About  the  same  time  some  young  pagans  at 
Rome,  amusing  themselves  with  the  specula- 
tion that  the  reinstitution  of  heathendom  was 
the  thing  demanded  by  the  times,  set  up  a 
certain  Makckllints  as  Emperor.  This  amus- 
ing specter,  playing  arjong  the  shadows,  man- 
aged, in  default  of  opposition,  to  gain  j)os- 
session  of  Dalmatia  and  hold  it  for  a  brief 
season  as  his  "  Empire."     He  was  Ctesar  ! 

Presently  the  other  shadow — Severu.s — died. 
For  two  years  Ricimer,  who  still  forcliorc  to 
become  Emperor  himself,  ruled  as  chief  patri- 
cian of  Italy.  The  actual  limits  of  the  West- 
ern Empire  were  now  contracted  to  the  penin- 
sula, which  was  the  native  seat  of  Roman  glory. 
After  an  interregnum  the  Suevian  leader 
nominated  a  certain  Atiikmius  to  the  throne 
of  the  West.  Tiiis  movement  was  favored  bt 
the  party  of  Marcellinus,  and  tlie  lielief  is 
prevalent  among  historians  that  the  new  Em- 
peror was  the  representative  of  the  pagans, 
who,  in  the  general  demolition  of  in.stitutions, 
had  gaiTird  a  lirii-f  juscendency  over  the  Chris- 
tians. 

Athemius,  like  Majorian,  began  to  show 
Bigns  of  strength  and  independence.  He  ob- 
tained the  daugliter  of  Ricimer  in  marriage. 
He  sought  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
East,  by  whom  he  wa.s  recognized.  He  pro- 
moted the  reorganization  of  civil  government 
in  Italy.  But  the.se  abilities  and  their  exer- 
cises aroused  the  jealousy  of  his  fiitii<'r-in-law, 
who,  unable  to  control  the  movements  of  his 
protfgi',  by  legitimate  means,  called  from  the 
never-failing  .source  beyond  the  Alps  a  new 
army  of  barbarians.  The  horde  bore  down  on 
the  city,  and  in  472  appeared  before  the  gates. 

N. — Vol.  ; — 22 


Athemius,  in  the  mean  time,  had  called  to  his 
assistance  a  certain  Gilimer,  the  Vandal  gov- 
ernor of  Gaul,  who  readily  accepted  the  sum- 
mon.s  and  came  to'tlie  relief  of  Rome.  Between 
him  and  the  Suevians  a  battle  was  fought  be- 
fore the  city,  and  Gilimer  was  routed.  R<jme 
was  taken,  and  for  the  third  time  pillaged  by 
the  barbarians.  Athemius  was  captured  and 
executed. 

Ricimer,  having  thus  reasserted  his  author- 
ity, next  called  to  the  throne  a  nobleman 
named  Olybrfus,  to  whom,  liy  the  command 
of  Genseric,  Eudoxia  had  given  her  second 
daughter  in  marriage.  The  shadow  of  legit- 
imacy was  thus  again  seen  in  the  court  of 
Ravenna.  In  a  short  time,  however,  both 
Genseric  and  Olybrius  died.  Glycerius  was 
proclaimed  by  the  army  of  Ricimer,  but  he 
resigned  almost  immediately  in  I'avor  of  Jri.ius 
Nepos.  In  the  following  year  (A.  D.  475) 
the  latter  was  also  to  lay  down  his  authority. 

Meanwhile  death  had  cut  short  Ricimer's  ca- 
reer as  a  king-maker,  and  his  power  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  Pannonian,  named  Okkstes,  who 
had  pa.s.sed  a  part  of  his  life  in  the  stockade 
of  Attila.  It  was  this  Orestes  who,  with  his 
title  of  patrician,  compelled  Nepos  to  retire 
from  the  throne  of  Ravenna.  Following  the 
example  of  Ricimer,  he  i'orcbore  to  take  the 
throne  for  himself  in  order  to  confer  it  upon 
his  son,  who  now  at  the  ripe  age  of  six  flourished 
under  the  tremendous  name  of  Romulus  Au- 
GUSTULUS.  With  him  the  farce,  so  long  pro- 
tracted, was  destined  to  come  to  an  end. 

Now  out  of  the  North  came  Odoacer,  king 
of  the  Heruli,  a  nation  of  Germans — joined  as 
he  was  by  many  other  tribes — and  demanded 
that  his  soldiers  (for  he  had  recently  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Empire)  sliould  receive  as 
their  reward  one-third  of  the  lands  of  Italy. 
Orestes  refused  compliance  with  this  demand, 
and  app(-aled  to  the  Emperor  of  the  East. 

The  latter  couKl  give  no  aid.  The  crisis  was 
at  hand.  The  great  clock  in  the  tower  of  fate 
sounded  solemnly  from  the  direction  of  the 
Al])s  and  was  heard  to  the  coast-lines  of  Brut- 
tium.  The  ghosts  of  C;vsar's  victims  rose  from 
tlie  earth,  and  hovered  in  dense  clouds  along 
the  north.  Then  the  apparition  became  real. 
Orestes  fled   behind  the  walls  of  Pavia.     The 
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barbarians  were  already  at  the  gates.  In  Au- 
gust of  A.  D.  476  the  place  was  taken  by 
storm.  Orestes  was  seized  and  put  to  death. 
Paulus,  his  brother,  was  also  executed.  Tlie 
boy  Augustulus,  too  feeble  a  thing  to  excite 
even  the  anger  of  contempt,  was  spared ;  and 
he   was  led   awav  to  find  a  quiet  retreat    in 


with  imperious  pride  upon  the  wealth  and 
culture  of  the  world.  It  was  the  ghost  of  THE 
Western  Empire  of  the  Romans!  The 
colossal  fabric  planted  of  old  time  by  the  pa- 
trician fathers,  .strengthened  and  made  great 
amid  the  bloody  struggles  of  the  Kepulilic, 
transformed   by  the  genius  of  Julius  Ciesar, 
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the  villa  of  Lucullus,  on  the  shore  of  Sur- 
rentum.  He  was  followed  by  a  gigantic  specter, 
the  skeleton  of  a  shadow  tall  and  gaunt,  whose 
low-fallen  jaw  had  once  given  out  the  word  of 
command  to  the  nations  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  to  the  chalky  cliffs  or"  Britain,  whose 
eye-sockets  had  once  shot  lightning  into  the 
fierce  visage  of  barbarism,  and  whose  hanging 
right  baud  had   once  been  laid  for  centuries 


and  disgraced  and  degraded  by  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  later  Emperors,  fell  prostrate  in 
the  dust  and  expired.  On  the  broken  statue 
of  Victory  in  the  Forum  a  Gothic  soldier  sat 
whetting  his  sword,  and  a  Gaulish  mercenary 
for  the  sport  of  his  companions  thrust  a  bar- 
barous spear-head  into  the  nostril  of  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  god  did  not  re- 
sent it. 
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It  has  been  the  custom  of  most  historians 
to  cite  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
in  the  year  476,'  as  marking  the  division 
between  Ancient  and  Modern  History.  The 
question  is  embarrassed  with  peculiar  difficul- 
ties. There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  line  of  de- 
markatioB  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
world,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  be  drawn.  Like 
a  natural  sunset  in  a  region  of  valleys  and 
mountains,  so  the  orb  of  antiquity  declined  on 
the  world.  The  light  still  lingered  on  peaks 
here  and  there  long  after  the  lowlands  were 
immersed  in  the  shadows.  The  last  peak  was 
not  Rome,  but  Constantinople. 

The  circumstances  of  the  division  of  the 
Empire  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  in  the  year 
39.5,  will  be  readily  recalled.  After  that  event 
the  forces  of  the  old  civilization  flowed  in  two 
channels.  There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason 
for  saying  that  ancient  civilization  is  at  an 
end  until  both  of  these  currents  have  sunk  into 
the  sand.  The  Greek  Empire  having  its  cap- 
ital in  the  City  of  Constiintinc,  was  just  as 
certainly  the  product  of  the  old  forces  as  was 
the  Roman  Empire  with  its  capital  in  Italy. 
AVliy,  therefore,  should  Ancient  History  be 
limited  by  the  downfall  of  the  West  more  than 
by  the  downfall  of  the  East?  Why  should 
the  reigns  of  the  line  of  sovereigns,  beginning 
with  Honorius,  be  traced  to  a  conclusion  in 
the  overthrow  of  Romulus  Augustulus,  and  not 
the  reigns  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  East,  from 
Arcadius  to  the  final  collapse  under  Constan- 
tiue  XIII.?  It  would  seem  necessary,  indeed, 
to  the  unity  and  completeness  of  Ancient  His- 
tory that  the  course  of  the  Greek  Empire 
should  be  followed  to  its  close,  and  included 
with  its  natural  antecedents  in  antiquity.  To 
jtop  with  the  end  of  the  shorter  tine  of  the 
bifurcated  dominion  of  Rome  and  leave  the 
longer  prcijfcted  into  Modern  History  would 
be  to  mar  the  unity  of  both  volumes  by  substi- 
tuting an  artificial  for  a  natural  division. 

It  is  thori'tbrc  decided  to  resume  the  narrative 
from  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.,  in  the  East, 
and  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Greek  Empire 
down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Mohammedans    as   the    natural    limit   of   the 


'  Hcrcnfler  tlie  letters  "A.  T>."  will  be  omitted 
in  the  citation  of  dates  as  being  nnneces.miry. 


First  Volume  of  the  present  work.  The  deci- 
sion has  been  reached  after  full  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  the  Second  Volume  must  be 
begun  by  returning  to  the  establishment  of 
the  barbarian  kingdom  of  the  Heruli  in  Italy, 
and  with  proper  regard  to  the  other  fact  that 
in  subsequent  parts  of  the  work  frequent  refer- 
ences must  be  made  to  the  i)rogress  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  lying,  as  it  does,  like  a  huge 
anachronism  across  the  earlier  ages  of  Alodern 
History. 

In  the  year  450  the  younger  Theodosius, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Arcadius,  on 
the  throne  of  Constautiuoj)le,  fell  from  his 
horse  into  the  river  Lycus  and  died  from  his 
injury.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Pul- 
CHERiA,  who  was  the  first  woman  ever  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Empress  among  the  successors  of 
Augustus.  She  owed  this  distinction,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
with  whom  she  was  a  favorite.  Foreseeing, 
however,  the  perils  to  which  she  was  exposed 
on  account  of  her  sex,  and  distrusting  the 
ability  of  her  friends  to  support  her  in  the 
sole  sovereignty  of  the  Em]iire,  she  determined 
to  take  a  husband  for  a  colleague.  The  choice 
fell  upon  Marcian,  a  senator  sixty  years  of 
age,  w}io  was  at  once  invested  with  the  purple 
and  assi    iated  with  his  wite  in  the  government. 

After  a  brief  joint-reign  of  three  years'  du- 
ration, Pulcheria  died,  i  1  Marcian  became 
sole  Emperor.  He  occup  jd  the  throne  until 
457,  when  he  died,  after  an  uneventful  reign, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  of  Thrace.'  He  it 
was  who  accepted  Anthcmius  as  Emperor  of 
the  West,  and  joined  with  him  in  the  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  dominiim  of  Genseric  in 
Spain  and  Africa.  In  4(>tJ.  Dacia  was  invaded 
by  till'  Huns,  but  they  were  defeated  in  a 
great  battle  by  Leo's  generals.  Two  years  later 
a  fleet  of  a  thousand  shi])s,  under  conwnand  of 
Basiliscus,  was  sent  against  the  African  Van- 
dals. The  arniamont  reached  the  bay  of  Car- 
thage ;  but  was  tbcrc  attacked  by  night  with 
fire  ships,  and   the  whole  fleet  was  either  de- 


'  Leo  was  crowned  by  Anntolius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  The  event  is  noteworthy  as  br- 
ing the  tirst  instance  in  whicli  a  bisliop  figiircil  as 
the  chief  personage  in  the  coronation  of  an  Em- 
peror. 
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stroyed  or  dispersed.  The  Emperor  was  seri- 
ously embarrassed  in  his  government  l)y  the 
schemes  of  an  Arian  leader  named  Aspar,  who 
intrigued  with  tlie  Coiiut  Kieinier  iu  Italy,  and 
was  thought  to  have  instigated  an  invasion  of 
Tlirace  by  the  Goths. 

The  reign  of  Leo  the  Thraciau  wiis  made 
memorable  by  a  series  of  natural  disturbances 
of  a  sort  to  ahirm  the  people,  and  iu  some  meas- 
ure to  chill  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In 
the  year  458,  the  city  of  Antioch  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  In  465,  a  great  part  of 
Constantinople  was  wrapped  in  a  conflagration. 
Two  years  afterwards,  rains  fell  iu  .such  a  del- 
uge that  the  river  valleys  were  overwhelmed 
with  floods.  Finally,  iu  472,  occurred  a  great 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  made  the  earth 
tremble  as  far  as  Coiisfantiuople ! 

In  474,  the  Emperor  died,  and  the  crown 
fell  to  his  grandson,  whose  barbarous  name  of 
Trascalisseus  was  exchanged  for  the  more  mu- 
sical one  of  Zeno.  He  had  already  held  the 
office  of  consul,  and  had  been  the  agent  by 
whom  the  assassinatiou  of  Aspar  and  his  .sons 
was  procured.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  he  was  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  iu  a 
revolt  headed  by  Basiliscus,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Isad  fame  acquired  in  his  African  ex- 
pedition, was  proclaimed  Emperor.  Zeuo, 
however,  succeeded  in  buying  over  Harma- 
tius,  the  nephew  of  Basiliscus,  and  b\-  liis  sup- 
port came  back  to  power.  He  then  appointed 
nius  as  consul  and  minister  of  state,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  an  ignominious  career  of  ease 
and  pleasure. 

The  year  478  was  marked  by  an  invasion 
of  the  Goths,  but  the  Emperor  secured  their 
retirement  with  the  payment  of  numey.  In 
the  following  year  a  serious  insurrection  in 
the  city  was  suppressed  by  the  bribery  of  the 
troops.  A  second  Gothic  incureion  was  warded 
off  by  the  same  means  as  the  first,  and  in  the 
third  the  leader  of  the  Gothic  nation  was  in- 
duced to  take  service  in  the  Empire.  In  484 
he  was  appointed  consul,  whereupon  Illus  re- 
volted, and  was  put  to  death.  This  leader  of 
the  Gothic  tribes,  now  raised  to  such  high  in- 
fluence in  the  state,  was  Theodoric  the  Great, 
eocn  to  become  the  Ostrogothic  king  of  Italy. 

To  Zeno  is  attributed  the  beginning  of  the 


movement  by  which  the  chieftain  of  the  bar- 
barians was  raised  to  power  in  the  West.  The 
Eastern  Emjjeror  quarreled  with  his  consul, 
and  then  in  order  to  save  liiniself  from  the 
anger  of  Theodoric,  persuaded  him  to  lead  the 
Ostrogoths  into  Italy.  The  result  was  tiie 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Heruli 
planted  by  Odoacer  in  that  country,  and  tlie 
establishment  of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  in 
its  stead. 

It  is  narrated  that  Zeno  met  a  horrible  fate. 
His  wife,  Ariadne,  who  hail  l)i'en  faithful  to 
him  iu  his  exile,  proved  unfaithful  iu  his  ])pos- 
perity.  Having  conceived  for  her  lord  an  in- 
tense dislike,  she  had  him  buried  alive  while 
drunk.  It  appears  that  the  Empress  was  al- 
ready engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Anastasius 
DiCORUf?,  a  captain  <W  the  guard,  who,  on  the 
decease  of  her  husband,  in  4!ll,  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  the  East.  A  certain  Longinus, 
brother  of  Zeno,  immediately  organized  a  re- 
volt, and  a  struggle  ensued,  in  which  Anasta- 
sius finally  came  ofi"  victorious.  Other  icbel- 
lions  followed,  and  these  were  aggravated  i)y 
earthquakes,  plagues,  and  famines.  At  times 
the  Empire  seemed  to  totter,  and  the  people 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity.  Tlie 
closing  years  of  the  fifth  century  were  still 
further  disturbed  by  the  aggressions  of  the 
Persians,  who,  under  their  king  Cabades,  in- 
vaded the  Empire,  and  for  a  while  threatened 
its  extinction.  In  505,  however,  Ana.stasius 
procured  the  withdrawal  of  the  Persians  by 
the  payment  of  enormous  tribute. 

Scarcely  had  the  eastern  invaders  returned 
to  their  own  country  when  the  Empire  was 
distracted  by  religious  heresy,  the  work  of  tlie 
priests  named  Eutyches  and  Nestorius.  The 
former  became  tlie  founder  of  the  .sect  known 
as  the  Jlouophysites,  who  maintained  the  sin- 
gleness of  the  nature  of  Christ.  His  doctrines 
had  been  condemned  as  early  as  the  year  448, 
in  a  council  at  Constantinople ;  but  the  party 
survived,  and  the  heresy  was  espoused  by  An- 
astasius. For  this  he  fell  under  the  ban  of 
the  church,  and  was  anathematized  by  Pope 
Symmachus. 

Jleanwhile  a  war  broke  out  on  the  Dacian 
frontier.  This  province,  though  within  the 
boundary  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  had  been 
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taken  under  the  protection  of  Theodoric,  by 
whom  the  Dacians  were  supported  in  their  re- 
bellion. In  the  great  battle  of  ^[a^gus,  fought 
in  505,  the  Goths  and  Huus  were  completely 
triumphant,  and  the  army  of  the  Emperor  was 
almost  annihilated.  In  order  to  be  revenged 
on  Theodoric,  Anastasius  sent  out  a  squadron 
of  two  hundred  ships  to  assail  the  coasts  of 
Calabria  and  Apulia.  The  ancient  city  of 
Tarentum  was  taken,  and  the  trade  of  the 
southern  provinces  broken  uji — all  this  while 
Anasta-sius  and  Theodoric  were  nominally  at 
peace.  The  Ostrogothic  king  soon  organized 
a  fleet,  and  was  able  to  dictate  an  honorable 
peace. 

The  discovery  had  now  been  made  that  the 
Em])ire  in  its  eastern  parts  was  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Persians.  The  cupidity  of  that 
hardy  people  was  inflamed  by  the  wealth  and 
luxury  which,  having  their  center  at  Constan- 
tinople, were  diffused  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Appreciating  their  own 
weakness,  the  Emperors  devised  many  means 
of  protecting  the  capital  against  the  incursions 
of  a  foe  whom  they  dreaded.  Anastiusius 
adopted  the  expedient  of  a  rampart.  A  great 
wall,  sixty  miles  in  length,  was  built  from  the 
Proi)ontis  to  the  Euxine,  and  behind  this  the 
Emijcror  felt  secure.  He  died  in  518,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Justin  the  Elder,  at  that  time  commander 
of  the  Imperial  guards. 


The  accession  of  this  military  veteran  wa& 
accomplished  by  means  of  an  intrigue.  On 
the  death  of  Anastasius,  the  chief  eunuch  of 
the  court,  having  control  of  the  treasury,  un- 
dertook to  elevate  to  the  throne  a  certain  fa- 
vorite, named  Theodatus.  To  this  end  he 
intrusted  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Justin  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  support  of  the 
Imperial  guards;  but  Justin  employed  the 
donative  in  his  own  behalf,  and  was  duly  pro- 
claimed. He  was  already  sixty-eight  years  of 
age,  ignorant  alike  of  politics  and  letters. 
The  management  of  public  affairs  was  com- 
mitted to  the  qusestor  Proclus;  but  the  Em- 
peror knew  enough  of  the  ways  of  men  and 
the  spirit  of  his  times  to  adopt  the  usual  meth- 
ods of  disposing  of  political  rivals.  Charges 
of  conspiracy  were  brought  against  the  chief 
eunuch,  Anautius,  and  he  was  executed.  The- 
odatus was  first  imprisoned,  and  then  mur- 
dered. Vitalian,  a  Gothic  chieftain,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  civil  war  against  Anastasius, 
and  was  held  in  too  great  esteem  for  his  own 
welfare,  was  enticed  to  a  banquet,  and  there 
assassinated.  In  looking  for  a  succe.«.sor  the 
Emperor  chose  and  adopted  as  his  heir  his 
nephew,  Flavius  Ji'stinian,  surnamed  the 
Great.  The  latter,  unlike  the  reigning  mon- 
arch— though  the  two  were  natives  of  the  same 
village — was  a  num  of  literary  culture,  who- 
combined  in  himself  many  of  the  qualities  re- 
quisite in  a  successful  sovereign. 


CHAPTER    LXVII.— AGE    OR    JUSTINIAN. 


|\  the  year  527  Jr.sTINIAN 
succeeded  his  uncle  on  the 
throne.  He  was  already 
married  to  the  celebrated 
Theodora,  a  woman  beau- 
tiful as  she  was  unscru- 
pulous, who  had  i>een  a 
comedienne  of  low  repute  beyond  the  |)aie  of 
decent  society.  In  .«pite  of  public  opinion  and 
the  op]>ositii)n  of  his  friends,  Justinian  per- 
sisted in  legalizing  his  relations  with  this  bril- 
liant adventuress,  and  then  in  seating  her  on 


the  throne  with  himself  She  was  made  his 
colleague  in  the  government,  and  for  twenty- 
two  years  iicr  demoralizing  influence  appeared 
ever  and  anon  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  state. 

Mention  has  already  bi'eii  nnide  in  the 
history  of  the  institutions  of  Rome  of  the  ex- 
istence of  factions  in  the  theaters  and  circuses. 
The  spectators  at  the  games  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  distinguished  l)y  badges  and  in- 
signia. The  contestants  in  a  race  or  gladiato- 
rial eiiniliat  were  a|)|ilauded  by  their  respective 
supporters.     The  same  usages  prevailed  at  Con- 
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stantinople.  The  partisans  were  known  as  the 
"Blue"  and  the  "  Green"  faction,  from  the 
color  of  their  badges.  Nearly  all  the  peojile 
of  the  city  were  adherents  of  the  one  or  tlie 
other  of  these  parties,  and  violent  tumults 
were  the  not  infrequent  result  of  contentious 
engendered  at  the  circus.  The  reigning  sov- 
ereign and  the  members  of  the  Imperial  house- 
hold condescended  to  participate  in  these  un- 
seemly broils.  Justinian  and  Theodora  were 
zealous  partisans  of  the  Blue  faction,  and  that 
party  was  the  upholder  of  orthodoxy  in  relig- 
ion as  against  the  schismatics  and  heretics. 

Five  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  new 
reign,  the  Green  party  gained  a  temporary 
ascendency  in  Constantinople,  and  in  the  strug- 
gles which  ensued  for  the  mastery,  a  great 
part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
insurgents  proceeded  to  revolution,  and  a 
certain  HvPAxrus,  nephew  of  Anastasius,  was 
proclaimed  Emperor.  The  government,  how- 
ever, was  saved  from  overthrow  by  the  ener- 
gies of  Belisarius,  who  now  appeai-s  on  the 
scene  as  the  greatest  general  of  the  age.  The 
Blue  party  was  restored  to  authority  ;  the  in- 
surrection was  suppressed,  and  Hypatius  put 
to  death. 

In  the  foreign  relations  of  the  government, 
Justinian  used  both  money  and  force.  The 
Persians,  under  Chosroes  I.,  had  again  begun 
the  war,  which  had  slumbered  for  a  season. 
From  them  a  truce  was  purchased,  and  then 
Belisarius  was  sent  with  a  large  array  to  sup- 
jpress  Geliraer,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of 
the  Vandals  in  Africa.  The  expedition  was 
crowned  with  success.  Carthage  was  taken 
and  Geliraer  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  Vandal  kingdom  was  overthrown 
and  the  Ariau  heresy,  of  which  Gelimer  had 
been  the  defender,  was  suppressed. 

These  movements  tended  powerfully  to 
restore  the  influence  of  the  Empire  in  the 
West.  Belisarius  established  stations  in  Spain 
and  then  carried  his  victorious  arms  through 
Sicily  into  Italy.  In  that  country,  Athalaric, 
the  grandson  of  Theodoric  the  Great,  was  now 
dead ;  and  after  the  regency  of  his  mother, 
Amalasontha,  the  Ostrogothic  throne  had  passed 
to  Tfteodatus.  Belisarius  conquered  Naples 
and  advanced  on  Rome,  where  the  people  rose 


in  revolt,  deposed  and  killed  Theodatus,  and 
in  536  opened  the  gates  to  the  army  of  Beli- 
sarius. Three  years  afterwards  he  reduced 
Ravenna,  overthrew  Vitiges,  king  of  the  Os- 
trogoths, and  was  on  the  eve  of  restoring  the 
whole  of  Italy  to  Justinian,  when  the  latter, 
filled  with  envy  at  the  fame  acquired  by  his 
great  general,  recalled  him  to  Constantinople. 

In  541  Chosroes  was  driven  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Syria.  A  little  later,  when  Totila,  the 
successor  of  Vitiges,  having  restored  the  king- 
dom at  Ravenna,  was  marching  on  Rome,  Be- 
lisarius was  summoned  by  his  ma.stcr  and 
again  sent  into  Italy ;  but  the  jealous  fit  soon 
returned,  and  the  command  of  the  army  was 
transferred  to  Narses.  In  552  the  ancient  caj)- 
ital,  which  had  been  already /our  times  taken 
during  Justinian's  reign,  again  fell  into  his 
power.  Totila  was  slain  in  battle,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Teias,  the  last  of  the  Ostrogothic  kings 
of  Italy,  perished  in  the  following  year. 

The  Franks  and  Alemauni  now  poured  down 
from  the  North,  but  Narses  defeated  them  and 
established  himself  as  "  Exarch  of  Ravenna" — 
holding  his  fief  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
East. 

Chosroes  I.,  king  of  Persia,  had  meanwhile 
renewed  the  conflict,  and  the  war  continued 
with  varying  successes  until  561,  when  Jus- 
tinian purchased  a  peace  by  the  payment  of 
an  enormous  annual  triljute.  The  barbarians 
beyond  the  Danube  were  also  bought  off"  from 
their  incursions,  and  the  line  of  fortresses  along 
the  river  was  extended  and  strengthened. 

In  the  administration  of  civil  aflairs  there 
was  little  to  be  commended  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  His  methods  were  tyrannical ;  his 
habits  luxurious.  Corruption  and  bribery 
were  the  favorite  means  of  attaining  the  ordi- 
nary ends  of  government.  The  public  liuild- 
ings  of  the  time  were  ostentatious  rather  than 
grand.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia,  founded 
by  Constantine  in  325,  was  rebuilt  and  orna- 
mented with  extravagant  expenditures.  The 
disposition  of  the  Emperor  was  fully  illustrated 
in  his  treatment  of  Belisarius.  This  able  vet- 
eran, after  he  was  superseded  by  Narses,  was 
driven  into  disgrace  and  privacy  until  the  year 
559,  when  an  invasion  of  the  Empire  by  the 
Bulgarians  again  made  him  necessary  to  Jus- 
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tinian.  After  gaining  a  great  victory  over  the 
invaders,  tlie  old  general  was  a  third  time  dis- 
graced and  thrown  into  j)risou.  It  is  narrated 
that  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  that  he  was 
turned  a  beggar  into  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople, though  this  atrocious  tradition  has  been 
denied  by  several  historians,  notably  by  the 
careful  Gibbon. 

The  Age  of  Justiniax,  however,  is  and 
will  alwaj's  remain  celebrated 
for  another  class  of  activities 
more  honorable  to  the  sover- 
eign, more  valuable  to  the 
world.  It  was  the  era  in  which 
the  body  of  the  Civil  Law  of 
the  Empire  was  sifted  from  the 
rubbish  of  centuries  and  re- 
duced to  a  code.  It  was  now 
almost  thirteen  centuries  from 
the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  The  statutes,  precedents 
and  practices  of  the  liepublic 
and  the  Empire  lay  strewn  along 
the  course  of  Roman  history  all 
the  way  from  the  days  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  to  the  days  of 
Justin.  The  practice  and  ad- 
ministration of  law  had  become 
almost  hopelessly  confused.  A 
collection  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  Empire  had  been  under- 
taken by  Theodosius,  but  the 
work  was  not  .satisfactorily  ac- 
complished. The  task  was  now 
resumed  under  the  patronage  of 
Justinian.  During  his  whole 
reign,  indeed,  much  attention 
had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
study  and  practice  of  law  in 
Constantinoi)lo,  and  an  able 
bo<ly  of  jurists  had  grown  up  about  the  Impe- 
rial residence. 

Ten  of  the  most  distinguished  ofthe.se,  with 
the  qua?,stor,  Johannes,  and  the  great  lawyer, 
Tribonian,  at  the  licad,  were  appointed  a.s  a 
coiiinii.-<-^i(>n  to  undertake  a  complete  revision 
and  digest  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
Empire.  Tlie  Emperor  liimself  gave  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  con- 
templated work.     The  commissioners  were  ti> 


select  and  arrange  all  that  was  still  vital  in 
the  preceding  codes  and  to  give  to  what  was 
retained  the  briefest  po.ssible  expression.  Every 
thing  which  had  been  abrogated  or  had  become 
obsolete  with  the  h\)ie  of  time  was  to  be 
omitted.  Such  alterations  were  to  be  intro- 
duced as  were  manifestly  demanded  by  the 
altered  conditions  of  political  and  civil  so- 
ciety.    The  whole,  when  completed  and  ar- 


Bi.ixn  nKi.isvuirs. 
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ranged,  wa-s  to  lie  divided  under  appropriate 
titles. 

After  fourteen  months  of  assiduous  applica- 
tion the  commis.sioners  completed  their  task. 
The  work  wa.s  approved  by  Justinian  ami  j>ub- 
lislu'd  in  twelve  Books.  This  great  |)roduction, 
known  a.s  the  Codex  Vetit.'',  or  Old  Co<le,  is 
now  entirely  lost.  Another  work,  however, 
kiir>wn  !us  the  I'amlirli'.  pre]>ared  bv  a  second 
coinmi.s.sion  from  the  writings,  decisions,  and 
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commentaries  of  the  old  jurists  of  the  Empire, 
has  been  preserved  and  constitutes  the  basis 
of  the  civil  law  in  most  civilized  countries. 
The  compilation,  consisting  of  fifty  Books,  was 
completed  after  three  years  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  commission,  again  headed  by  Tri- 
bonian,  and  was  published  under  the  title  of  the 
Digest  and  Pandects  of  the  Eliminated  Law 
collected  from  all  the  Ancient  Law.  The  work 
was  intended  as  a  practical  compeud  so  ar- 
ranged and  entitled  as  to  make  the  practice  of 
law  in  the  Imperial  courts  easy  and  expeditious. 

The  record  of  Justinian's  reign  should  not 
be  closed  without  a  brief  reference  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  silk-worm  into  Europe.  By 
the  time  of  Justinian  the  Christian  missiona- 
ries had  penetrated  to  the  corners  of  the  known 
world.  They  had  planted  churches  on  the 
pepper-coast  of  Malabar  and  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  Others  had  penetrated  China,  and 
two  Persian  monks  had  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  city  of  Nankin.  Here  they  saw 
with  wonder  and  delight  the  work  of  the  silk- 
worm. They  easily  learned  by  observation 
the  whole  process,  from  the  hatching  of  the 
egg  to  the  weaving  of  the  web.  Nor  was  the 
climate  and  vegetation  of  the  region  dissimilar 
to  that  of  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  monks 
perceived  that  the  transfer  of  living  worms  to 
so  great  a  distance  would  be  impossible ;  but 
the  eggs  could  be  carried  to  any  country,  how- 
ever remote.  The  Persian  fathers  accordingly 
hollowed  out  their  canes,  filled  them  with  the 
precious  eggs,  and  bore  away  in  triumph  a 
richer  spoil  than  had  been  gathered  by  battle 
and  conquest.  The  brood  was  easily  hatched 
under  direction  of  the  monks;  the  young 
worms,  nourished  on  mulberry -leaves,  soon 
took  to  wing,  and  Europe  had  gained  a  but- 
terfly which  contained  in  her  delicate  body  the 
treasures  of  the  East. 

In  565  Justinian  died,  and  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  his 
nephew,  Justin  II.  The  latter  owed  his  ele- 
vation to  craft.  While  his  cousins,  the  co- 
heirs of  the  Imperial  crown,  were  absent 
fighting  Justinian's  battles,  he  remained  in  the 
capital  courting  the  favor  of  the  monarch, 
who  as  he  grew  old  also  grew  susceptible  of 
blandishments.     Justin  also  knew  how  to  as- 


sume the  possession  of  virtues  which  he  had 
not ;  and  by  a  jjarade  of  generosity  he  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  ajjplausc  of  the  circus. 
Thus  fortified,  he  easily  maintiiined  his  claim 
to  the  tlirone,  and  was  recognized  as  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  Justinian. 

For  a  season  the  new  Erajieror  ran  well. 
He  adopted  a  liberal  policy.  Oflfenders,  polit- 
ical and  other,  were  freely  pardoned.  The 
debts  contracted  by  the  preceding  sovereign, 
who  had  been  lavish  in  expenditure,  were 
liquidated;  and  an  edict  was  issued  granting 
religious  toleration  throughout  the  Empire. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  the  claws 
of  another  beast  appeared  under  the  lamb- 
skin. The  drama  of  blood  began  with  the 
murder  of  Justin,  cousin  of  the  Emperor — his 
offense  consisting  in  his  kinship.  Others  met 
a  similar  fate.  Then  began  a  corruption  of 
the  administration.  The  public  offices  were 
sold  to  procure  money  for  the  further  degrada- 
tion of  the  service.  Oppression  and  rapacity 
were  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  quieting  cred- 
itors, old  and  new.  The  government  became 
odious.  Private  piques  and  personal  hatred 
poisoned  the  capital,  and  then  spat  venom  on 
the  army.  The  Empress  Sophia,  disliking 
Narses,  now  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  procured 
an  edict  for  his  deposition.  But  the  old  gen- 
eral was  not  to  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  He 
invited  the  Longobards,  or  Loml)ards,  to  de- 
scend from  their  native  seats  in  the  North  and 
ravage  Italy.  In  568  they  poured  through 
the  Julian  Alps,  under  the  lead  of  their  great 
king  Alboin,  and  devastated  the  country  as 
far  south  as  the  Tiber.  They  chose  Pavia  as 
their  capital,  and  gave  the  name  of  Lombardy 
to  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Narses  was  amply 
revenged ;  but  the  hope  which  he  had  cher- 
ished of  being  restored  to  the  exarchy  by  the 
Lombards  was  blown  away,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  died  of  despair. 

While  these  events  were  fulfilled  in  the 
West,  the  Persians  once  more  rose  against  the 
Empire  in  the  East.  They  fell  upon  Syria, 
ravaged  the  country,  and  took  the  city  of 
Dara.  When  the  news  of  these  disasters  was 
borne  to  Justin  his  jealous  and  cruel  brain 
was  thrown  into  a  fever  of  excitement,  which 
presently  ended  in  insanity.     The  government 
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devolved  upon  the  Empress  Sophia,  who  had 
already,  in  574,  procured  the  adoption  of  Ti- 
berius, captain  of  the  guards,  as  heir-apparent 
to  the  tliroiie.  In  578,  a  few  days  before  the 
Emperor's  death,  Tiberius  was  proclaimed 
Augustus. 

Bitter  was  the  disappoiiitiiieut  of  tho  intrig- 
uing Sophia.  She  had  confidently  expected  to 
become  the  wife  of  a  second  C«sar;  and  indeed 
Tii)crius  had  promised  to  make  her  his  queen. 
After  the  manner  of  the  world,  however,  he 
fori;ot  Ills  [iromise  wlien  the  prize  had  been 
gained.  When  the  i'ai-tions  of  the  hij)podromc 
began  to  clamor  for  the  proclamation  of  an 
Einjjress,  Tiberius  astonished  the  city  by  an- 
n<iiiuc'ing  the  name  of  Anastasia,  a  wife  to 
wliiiin  he  had  been  secretly  married.  Sophia 
was  retained  at  the  court  and  loaded  with 
honors.  Albeit,  Tiberius  may  have  supposed 
that  t}iese  could  suffice  for  the  baffled  hope ! 

Soon  he  had  cause  to  learn  that  the  woman 
slighted  is  ever  tlie  same.  Sophia  accejited 
liir  honors,  smiled  and  smiled — and  iiia<l('  a 
conspiracy.  She  took  into  her  confidence  the 
general  .Justinian,  son  of  Germanus,  aud  him 
pei-suaded  to  disloyalty.  He  had  recently 
achieved  great  fame  in  the  ever-recurring  wars 
witli  I'ersia.  and  the  applause  of  the  eastern 
army  bad  filliMl  liis  ears  with  the  hum  of 
ambition.  The  Emperor  was  at  the  time  enjov- 
ing  a  respite  in  tiie  country,  when  the  ex-em- 
]irc.-s  and  her  confederate  attempted  to  con- 
summate their  jilot.  But  Tiberius  came  to 
the  windward  of  the  scheme,  returned  to  the 
city,  and  the  conspiracy  was  easily  overthrown. 

Somewhat  better — jierhaps  wiser — than  his 
generation,  the  Emperor  employed  no  harsii 
measures  against  those  who  had  i)lotted  his 
downfall.  On  the  contrary,  he  contentful  Iiim- 
self  with  I'educing  Sopliia  to  a  Innnbler  position 
in  the  state,  and  permitteil  Justinian  to  escape 
with  a  reprinnind.  Tlie  Emperor  gave  him- 
self the  name  of  C'onstantiiie,  ami  would  fain 
be  regarded  as  the  Marcus  .Vuiclius  of  the 
Later  I''mpire.  Nor  was  his  claim  to  be  so 
considered  without  a  valid  foundation  in  fact. 
lluiuMiiiiy,  justice,  and  self-restraint  were  the 
t|Ualities  I'xhibited  in  his  life  and  diameter. 
The  government  at  once  reiicted  from  its  down- 
ward tendency,  and  began  to  show   signs   of 


vigor  and  virtue.  The  war  with  Persia  was 
prosecuted  with  more  success  than  at  any  time 
since  the  days  of  Constantine.  Great  was  the 
misfortune  to  the  Empire  when  so  prosperous 
a  reign  was  so  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  death 
of  the  sovereign.  In  582  the  Emperor  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  soldier  Mauiuce, 
whom  he  designated  as  heir  to  the  throne. 

Again  the  choice  was  a  blessing  to  the 
state.  The  new  Emperor  had  been  disciplined 
in  the  army,  and  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself  for  valor  and  jn-obity  during  the  Per- 
sian war.  After  his  accession  his  military  re- 
nown was  heightened  by  successful  campaigns 
against  the  Avars  of  the  Danube.  In  the 
East  he  dignified  the  name  of  the  Elmpire, 
even  at  the  court  of  Persia,  where  he  restored 
to  the  throne  Chosroes  11.,  who  had  been  de- 
posed in  a  revolution.  An  alliance  was  effected 
between  the  king  and  his  protector,  and  the 
eastern  army  could  now  be  withdrawn  to  oj)er- 
ate  in  the  West. 

It  was  an  attempt  of  jMaurice  to  carry  the 
reforms  already  instituted  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration into  the  army  that  led  to  his  ileposition 
and  death.  The  legions  of  the  Danube,  im- 
patient of  salutary  restraint,  revolted  under 
PiioCAS,  one  of  the  centurions,  whom  they 
proclaimed  Emperor,  and  under  whom  they 
marched  on  Constantinople.  When  they  neared 
the  capital,  a  tumult  arose  in  the  city ;  for  the 
mobocratic  party  there  turned  also  against  the 
virtuous  Maurice,  and  joined  with  his  enemies. 
The  Emperor  and  bis  household  fled  to  C'lial- 
cedon.  Phocas  entered  the  city  in  triumph, 
and  the  Green  faction  of  the  hippodrome  was 
again  in  the  a.-cendant.  The  Blues  still  ad- 
hered to  the  fortunes  of  Maurice,  whose  life 
soon  jiaid  the  forfeit  of  their  support.  In  602 
execntionei-s  were  sent  by  Phocas  to  Chalce- 
don,  and  Maurice  and  his  five  sons  were 
dragged  from  the  sanctuary  of  Saint  Antono 
nuis  and  put  to  death  with  an  aggravation  ot 
cruelty. 

Great  was  the  contrast  between  the  virtues 
of  the  late  and  tiie  i>rcsent  Eniiieror.  Phocas 
was  brutal  and  ignorant,  reganlless  of  law  and 
the  despiser  of  virtue.  His  comlucf  in  the 
administration  of  athiirs  was  despotic  and  degra- 
ding.    If   he  spared  the   female   members  of 
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the  faniily  of  his  predecessor,  the  act  was 
capricious  rather  than  merciful.  But  Cou- 
stantia,  the  loyal  widow  ot  Maurice,  could  not 
forget  the  virtues  of  her  lord.  With  a  pur- 
pose worthy  of  success  she  conspired  against 
Phocas,  but  was  taken  and  executed  with  her 
three  daughters  on  the  same  spot  where  her 
husband  and  sons  had  perished. 

These  events  brougiit  about  a  reaction, 
which  ended  in  a  rebellion.  The  African  le- 
gions, led  by  Heraclius,  exarch  of  that  ])rov- 
ince,  marched  on  Constantinople.  The  patri- 
cian Crispus,  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor,  was 
in  the  conspiracy.  Between  him  and  Herac- 
lius  messages  were  passed  back  and  forth. 
Phocas  was  presently  seized  in  his  palace, 
stripped  of  his  robes,  clad  like  a  peasant, 
thrust  in  a  galley,  and  carried  to  Heradius, 
by  whom  he  was  beheaded.  The  African  ex- 
arch was  then,  in  the  year  610,  invited  by  the 
Senate  and  people  to  assume  the  duties  of 
government.  With  him  the  throne  was  shared 
by  his  wife  Eudoxia,  and  a  new  dynasty  was 
thus  established  over  the  Eastern  Empire. 

Meanwhile  the  Pei-sian  monarch  Cliosroes, 
offended  by  the  murder  of  his  patron,  the 
Emperor  Maurice,  took  up  arms  to  avenge  his 
death.  The  Persian  banners  were  carried  vic- 
toriously from  city.  After  the  accession  of 
Heraclius  the  conquest  was  continued  to  An- 
tioch,  Cjesarea,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem.  The 
latter  city  was  stormed  by  the  Persians.  The 
tomb  of  Christ  and  the  cliurches  of  Helena 
and  C'onstantine  fell  into  their  hands,  and  were 
pillaged  and  destroyed.  Ninety  thousand  Chris- 
tians were  killed  in  the  course  of  the  campaign. 
A  second  Persian  arm_y  advanced  against  Chal- 
cedon,  and  lay  for  more  than  ten  years  almost 
in  sight  of  Constantinople.  For  the  time  be- 
ing, the  boundaries  of  the  Persian  Empire  in 
the  West  were  extended  weU-nigh  to  the  limits 
reached  by  Cyrus  and  Cambyses.  Suppliant 
embassies,  sent  by  Heraclius  to  the  Persian 
court,  were  dismissed  with  disdain.  The 
Avars  of  the  Danube,  still  unsubdued,  now 
renewed  the  war;  and,  so  far  as  the  admin- 
istration of  legitimate  authority  was  concerned 
the  limits  of  the  Empire  were  suddenly  almost 
contracted  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  emergencies  by 


which  he  was  pressed,  Heraclius  suddenly  de- 
veloped the  qualities  of  a  .soldier.  In  si.K  suc- 
cessive campaigns  he  retrieved  the  honor  ot 
the  Koman  name.  North,  east,  and  west  the 
enemies  of  the  Empire  were  thrust  back  to 
tlie  borders.  In  order  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  expeditions,  the  already  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  church  was  borrowed  with  a 
promise  of  restoration  at  some  future  day. 
New  levies  were  made,  and  the  army  enlarged 
proportionally  to  the  dangers  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  year  622  a  great  expedition  was  led 
against  the  Persians.  Heraclius  entered  Cili- 
cia,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  the  enemy  into 
a  general  engagement.  A  fierce  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  old-time  valor  of  the  Romans 
shone  forth  in  its  pristine  glory.  The  Persians 
were  disastrously  routed,  and  the  Emperor 
made  his  camp  on  the  Halys.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  Per- 
sian Empii-e,  where  city  after  city  was  taken 
and  province  after  province  subdued.  For 
nearly  a  year  he  disappeared  from  sight;  but 
early  in  624  his  safety  and  continued  successes 
were  announced  to  the  Senate.  Soon  after- 
wards a  bloody  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sams,  in  Cilicia,  in  which  the  imperial 
army  was  again  victorious.  The  Emperor  then 
continued  his  triumphant  course  through  Cap- 
padocia  to  the  Euxine,  whence  he  returned, 
after  three  years'  absence,  to  Constantinople. 

In  627  the  Persians,  not  yet  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  contest,  again  entered  the 
field  with  an  army  computed  at  five  hundred 
thousand  men.  Heraclius  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  the  frontier,  cro.ssed  the  Araxes  and 
the  Tigris,  and  met  the  enemy  on  the  plains 
of  Nineveh.  Here  was  fought  one  of  the 
greatest  battles  which  had  occurred  since  the 
days  of  Julius  Csesar.  From  the  morning 
dawn  to  tlie  eleventh  hour  the  contest  raged 
fiercelv;  but  at  the  last  victorj-  rested  on  the 
standards  of  the  Emjiire.  Heraclius  followed 
up  his  triumph  by  the  capture  of  Dastagerd, 
then  the  royal  seat  of  Persia,  filled  with  the 
treasures  of  the  kingdom.  The  coffers  of  the 
Oriental  monarch  were  emptied  into  the  bags 
of  Heraclius,  and  the  latter  then  made  his 
way  to  Ctesiphon. 

Great  was  the  humiliation  of  Chosroes  at 
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the  destruction  of  his  capital ;  l)ut  the  .stub- 
bom  king  was  little  disposed  to  accept  the 
overtures  of  peace  made  hy  his  victorious  an- 
tagonist. Already  falling  into  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,  the  aged  monarch  would  confer 
the  crown  u])on  his  .son  Merdaza.  But  a  mal- 
content element  now  gained  the  ascendant  in 
the  government,  and  in  (528  Chosroes  was 
seized  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  His 
eighteen  sons  were  put  to  death  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  himself  left  to  perish  in  prison. 
Hereupon  a  certain  SraOES,  sou  of  a  favorite 
wife  of  the  late  king,  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
and  with  him  a  treaty  of  peace  was  presently 
concluded.  The  new  monarch  survived  the 
murder  of  his  lather  only  eight  months,  and 
with  his  death  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  which 
had  ruled  Persia  since  the  year  226,  became 
extinct. 

As  the  reign  of  Heraclius  drew  to  a  close 
he  designated  his  two  sons,  Constantine  and 
Heracleouas,  as  his  successors;  but  they  were 
directed  to  await  the  death  of  the  Empress 
Martina.  When  Heraclius  expired  in  641 
Martina  attempted  to  assume  the  government 
alone,  but  she  was  soon  obliged  to  descend 
from  the  throne  and  hide  herself  in  the  palace. 
Constantine  HI.  was  then  proclainie<l  Em- 
peror, but  after  a  reign  of  only  a  hundred 
and  three  days  was  dismissed  by  poison.  Mar- 
tina reappeared  to  claim  the  throne,  taking 
care,  however,  to  exercise  authority  in  the 
name  of  the  surviving  Augustus.  The  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  suspicions  of 
the  people,  was  now  directed  against  the  ambi- 
tious regent,  and  she  was  condemned  to  have 
her  tongue  cut  out  and  to  go  into  exile. 

The  young  Constan.s  II.,  eldest  son  of 
Constantine  HI.,  was  now  recognized  as  Em- 
])eror.  Jealous  of  his  younger  brother,  Theo- 
dosius,  he  had  him  raised  to  the  office  of 
deacon  in  the  church,  thereby  disqualifying 
him  for  the  succession.  Not  satisfied,  however, 
against  the  possibilities  of  ambition,  he  after- 
wards had  his  brother  a.ssa.s.«inated.  The  crime 
was  so  monstrous,  so  unjirovoked,  that  in  662 
the  criminal  was  driven  from  the  throne.  He 
wandered  into  foreign  lands,  visiting  Taren- 
tum  and  Koine  in  Italy,  and  finally  li.\ing  his 
residence  in  Syracuse.     Like  Charles  IX.,  he 


was  haunted  with  specters  that  menaced  him 
with  vengeance.  His  murdered  brother's  ghost 
stood  before  him  holding  in  a  .shadow v  hand  a 
cup  of  blood,  .saying,  "  Drink,  brother,  drink!" 
At  last  Constans  was  killed  in  a  ci\al  tumult 
in  Syracuse,  in  668,  after  a  nominal  reign  of 
seventeen  years. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  event  reached 
Constantinople,  Constaxtine  TV.,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  sovereign,  wiis  proclaimed  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  young  monarch  received  the  name 
of  Pogonatus  or  the  "Bearded."  Going  to 
Syracuse  he  overthrew  a  pretender  who  had 
arisen  there  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  new  sovereign 
was  received  with  favor  and  was  enthusias- 
tically contrasted  with  his  father,  he  soon 
became  embroiled  in  difficulties,  which  contin- 
ued during  his  whole  reign  of  ten  years.  His 
two  brothers,  Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  organ- 
ized a  dangerous  conspiracy,  but  they  were 
finally  suppressed  and  captured.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Catholic  bbhops  then  assembled 
in  the  sixth  general  council  at  Constantinople, 
the  culprits  were  at  once  disgraced  and  pun- 
ished by  the  cutting  off  of  their  noses. 

In  685  Constantine  IV.  died  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Juistixian  II.  The  young 
man,  however,  had  few  qualities  requisite  in  a 
.sovereign.  His  understanding  was  no  more 
than  commonplace.  HLs  intelligence  rose  to 
the  level  of  being  proud  of  his  patrimony. 
He  was  of  a  cruel  and  i)assionate  disposition, 
vindictive  and  revengeful,  inflicting  punish- 
ment rather  from  the  love  of  it  than  from  the 
ignominious  motive  of  fear.  For  nearly  ten 
years,  despite  the  criminality  of  his  reign  and 
the  consequent  hostility  of  the  people,  he  con- 
tiniu'd  to  disgrace  the  throne  and  persecute 
his  subjects.  At  last,  however,  in  6!)5,  for 
bearance  ceased  to  lie  a  virtue,  and  Leontitts, 
the  popular  general  of  the  guards,  headed  an 
insurrection  for  the  overthrow  of  the  tyniut. 
Justinian  was  seized  and  dnigged  into  the  hip- 
podrome, where  the  pcojde  clamored  for  his 
life,  but  Leontius  interfered  in  his  behalf  and 
the  sentence  was  modified.  The  ndserable 
Emperor  was  condemned  to  be  cut  off  ivs  to 
his  nose  and  tongue,  and  to  be  banished  to 
Tartnrv. 
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Notwithstanding  his  mutilation  and  dis- 
grace, the  exile  still  dreamed  of  a  return  to 
power.  Nor  were  his  hopes  without  a  shadow 
of  foundation.  In  the  capital  a  certain  Abis- 
inarus  headed  a  revolt  against  Leoutius,  who 
liail  beeu  proclaimed  after  the  downfall  of 
Justinian,  and  Leoutius  in  his  turn  was  sub. 
jected  to  the  same  puuishmcut  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  his  predecessor.  The  successful 
rebel  took  to  himself  the  name  ot  Tiberius, 
and  he  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  people. 

The  sympathies  of  the  citizens  were  still  with 
the  House  of  Heraclius,  notwithstanding  the 
crimes  which  had  been  committed  in  its  name. 
There  were  some  even  who  could  look  to 
the  exile  Justinian  as  a  possible  relief  from 
the  ills  iuHicted  by  the  usurper.  That  de- 
throned monarch  had  now  escaped  from  the 
khan  of  Tartary,  and  was  hunting  through 
the  East  in  the  hope  of  some  profitable  alli- 
ance. He  finally  came  back  to  Europe,  where 
he  made  a  league  with  the  Bulgarians,  to 
whose  king,  Terbelis,  he  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  confederates  then  marched  on 
Constantinople.  The  city  was  besieged.  Ti- 
berius was  overthrown,  and  Justinian  again 
took  the  throne.  For  seven  years  he  contin- 
ued in  power,  where  his  character  manifested 
some  inijirovement.  In  vindictive  fury  against 
his  old  enemies,  however,  his  passions  burned 
as  fiercely  as  ever.  While  returning  home 
across  the  Euxine,  though  the  ship  at  that 
moment  was  tossed  in  a  fearful  storm,  he  had 
sworn  an  oath  that  not  one  of  his  enemies 
should  escape  with  his  head.  He  now  re- 
newed his  declaration.  Leontius  and  Tiberius 
were  dragged  out  into  public  view  and  put  to 
death  with  torture.  Their  adherents  were 
hunted  down  and  executed.  Every  weapon 
which  malice  and  revenge  could  invent  were 
freely  used  against  those  who  had  contributed 
to  his  banishment.  To  Stephen,  captain  of 
-the  guards,  appropriately  sumamed  the  sav- 
age, was  committed  the  duty  of  exterminating 


those  who  had  participated  in  the  revolution 
of  60.5.  His  anger  was  especially  directed 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonesus,  who 
had  insulted  him  during  his  banishment. 

But  it  was  not  long  until  these  proceedings 
bore  the  legitimate  fruit  of  an  insurrection. 
The  provincials,  many  of  whom  were  the  de- 
scendants of  exiled  families,  found  a  leader  in  a 
certiiiu  Bakdaxics,  surnamed  Fhilippicus,  who 
was  proclaimed  Emperor.  The  Imperial  guards 
turned  from  Justinian  and  joined  the  insur- 
gents. The  Emperor  soon  found  himself  aban- 
doned of  aU.  In  the  year  711  his  enemiea 
closed  in  upon  his  palace,  and  he  was  struck 
down  by  an  assassin.  He  had  lived  without 
mercy  to  others,  and  now  died  without  their 
regret.  His  young  son,  to  whom  he  had 
looked  as  a  successor  in  the  Empire,  fled  for 
refuge  to  a  church,  but  was  pursued  and 
killed.  With  his  death  the  dynasty  of  Hera- 
clius was  extinguished,  after  having  occupied 
the  throne  for  a  century. 

After  the  death  of  Justinian,  the  insurgent 
Philippicus  reigned  for  two  years,  but  in  713 
was  assassinated  in  his  chamber.  Thereupon 
a  certain  Artemius,  under  the  title  of  Anas- 
TASius  II. ,  was  elevated  to  the  throne.  Though 
having  few  antecedent  claims  to  the  Imperial 
authority,  he  began  immcdiatel}'  to  win  by 
his  virtues  that  recognition  which  he  could 
never  hope  to  attain  according  to  the  rules  of 
legitimacy.  But  the  spirit  of  insuljordination 
and  rebellion  was  now  rife  in  the  Empire,  and 
a  mutiny  in  the  fleet  soon  robbed  the  state  of 
a  wise  and  prudent  ruler.  Auastasius  finding 
himself  pressed  to  the  wall  by  the  mutineers, 
resigned  the  scepter  to  his  antagonist,  who  was 
proclaimed  as  Theodosrts  III.  The  latter, 
however,  had  in  his  temporary  ascendency  no 
abiding  root  of  strength,  and  after  a  brief 
reign  of  a  few  months'  duration,  he  was,  in 
717,  compelled  to  submit  to  the  superior  claims 
of  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  general  of  the  eastern 
army. 
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ITH  the  ruler  who  uuw 
asceuded  the  throne  with 
the  title  of  Leo  III.  began 
a  new  dyuu.sty.  The  Em- 
peror's preceding  reputa- 
tiiiii  was  wholly  military, 
anil  his  elevation  to  the 
Imperial  office  must  be  referred  to  the  partial- 
ity of  the  .soldiers.  Nevertheless  his  accession 
to  power  Wius  hailed  with  the  general  acclaim 
of  the  people.  Such  were  his  abilities  that 
friends  and  foes  alike  were  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fortuitous  wisdom  of  the  army. 
Now  it  wa-s  that  the  Saracens,  frenzied  with 
religious  zeal,  blown  up  like  a  cloud  of  locusts 
from  the  south,  settled  before  Constantinoide. 
For  two  yeai-s  the  city  was  besieged  by  Omar 
[I.,  and  it  was  falsely  noised  through  the  world 
that  the  Eastern  Empire  had  been  subjugated 
by  a  caliph  ;  but  this  premature  alarm  was 
soon  quieted  by  the  destruction  of  the  Arab 
fleet,  which  was  defeated  in  tw'o  engagements, 
and  consumed  by  the  Greek  fire  discharged 
from  the  armament  of  Leo. 

A  great  dispute  now  aro.se  among  the  Chris- 
tian sects  relative  to  the  u.se  of  images  in  the 
churches  and  religious  services.  The  spirit  of 
paganism  had  to  a  certain  extent  pervaded  the 
thought  of  the  Christian  world.  As  the  old 
statues  of  the  gods  were  borne  about  by  the 
processions  of  their  worshi[)ers,  so  the  effigies 
of  the  Christ  and  his  mother,  of  the  saints  and 
the  martyrs,  were  given  a  con.spi'iuous  place  by 
the  ecdosiasts  of  the  early  centuries,  and  were 
received  with  devout  adoration  by  the  wor- 
shipers. This  <|uestionablc  tendency  had  been 
criticised  and  opposed  not  a  little  by  the  more 
zealous  fathers  of  the  church,  antl  in  some 
parts  of  the  Em])ire  the  use  of  images  had 
been  interdicted.  Christendom  became  divided 
into  two  parties:  the  image-worshipers  aTid  the 
purists,  who  would  maintain  the  siin|)licity  of 
a  spiritual  faith  without  the  intervention  of 
.symliols.  In  many  places  the  disputes  waxed 
hot  and  violent. 


The  anti-image  party  became  known  as  the 
Iconoclasts,  or  Image-breakers.  The  Emperor 
Leo  himself  was  the  head  of  the  latter  fac- 
tion. In  726  he  published  an  edict  for  the 
removal  of  the  images  from  all  the  churches 
of  the  Empire.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  struggle  known  as  the  War  of  the  Icoa- 
ocla.sts,  with  which  Christendom  was  distracted 
for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  The  great 
leaders  of  the  image-worshiping  party  were 
Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  John 
of  Dama.<cus,  and  John  Chrysorrhoas,  in  the 
East;  and  Popes  Gregory  II.  and  III.,  in  the 
AVest. 

In  the  year  7.32  a  great  council  at  Rome 
condemned  the  Iconoclasts.  The  Emperor  .sent 
an  army  into  Italy  to  enforce  his  edict ;  but 
the  resistance  of  the  Italian  cities  was  so  stub- 
born that  the  expedition  resulted  in  nothing 
except  the  transfer  of  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards.  Evert 
in  the  East,  where  the  edict  was  more  favom- 
bly  received,  there  were  many  places  where 
the  opposite  doctrine  prevailed.  The  Pelojwn- 
nesus  and  the  C»'clades  refused  to  honor  the 
proclamation  of  Leo;  and  even  in  Constanti- 
nople a  .serious  rebellion  was  organized  by  the 
image -worshiping  party.  The  profe.ssoi^s  in 
the  Imperial  schools  and  the  scholastic  classes 
generally  opposed  the  Iconoclast.«,  and  for  this 
reason  the  probably  slanderous  report  was 
spread  abroad  that  the  burning  of  the  Cou- 
stantinopolitau  library  was  the  work  of  the 
Emperor.  It  was  at  this  period,  and  owing  to 
the  unfavorable  reception  of  his  edict  in  Italy, 
that  Leo  now  transferred  Greece  and  Illyria 
from  the  spiritual  ilominion  of  the  popes,  and 
attached  those  countries  to  the  ecclesiastical 
estates  of  the  patriarchs  of  Coustantino|)le. 

In  the  latter  yeai-s  of  the  reign  of  Leo  the 
Empire  was  again  greatly  disturbed  iiv  the 
aggressions  of  the  Saracens.  A  certain  ailven- 
turer  named  TiiucKii's,  claiming  to  be  the  son 
of  Justinian  II.,  appeared  on  the  .scene  and 
received  the  support  of  the  Mohanmiedaus  as 
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ihe  rival  of  Leo  III.  The  pretender  put  on 
the  purple  and  matle  a  magnificent  entry  into 
the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  but  Leo  seems  not  to 
have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  api)aritiou 
of  thisshadowy  Emperor  on  the  eastern  horizon. 
More  serious  by  far  was  the  invasion  by  the 
Arab  general,  Solyman,  who,  in  739,  led  an 
army  of  ninety  thousand  men  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Empire.  Having  penetrated  into 
Asia  Minor  he  was  met  by  the  army  of  Leo 
and  defeated  in  a  great  battle  in  Phrygia. 
Solyman  then  retreated  into  his  own  domin- 
ions. In  the  next  year  after  this  event  the 
Empire  was  afflicted  with  another  earthquake, 
which  cast  down  many  cities  and  shattered 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  After  a  success- 
ful, though  troubled  reign  of  twenty-four 
years,  Leo  died  calmly  in  his  palace  in  the 
year  741. 

The  next  to  w^ear  the  Imperial  piii'ple  was 
CoxsTANxrxE  v.,  son  of  Leo,  and  suruamcd 
Copronymts.  He  began  his  reign  by  renew- 
ing the  war  on  the  images ;  nor  were  his  pro- 
ceedings marked  by  that  kind  of  zeal  which  is 
tempered  with  knowledge.  Such  was  the  vio- 
lence of  his  policy  in  the  destruction  of  the 
effigies  and  his  bitterness  towards  that  half- 
Oriental  and  half-artistic  taste  which  had  com- 
bined to  fill  the  churches  of  Christendom  with 
the  images  of  saints  and  virgins  that  the  his- 
torians of  the  opposing  party  have  blackened 
his  name  with  all  the  unspeakable  vocabulary 
of  contumely  and  hatred.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  charges  which  are  heaped  upon  him 
of  cruelty  and  dissoluteness  were  wholly  un- 
just. He  was,  however,  a  sovereign  of  con- 
siderable abilities,  whose  success  both  in  peace 
and  in  war  was  such  as  to  merit  for  him  a 
better  fame.  He  was  a  patron  of  i)ublic 
works,  and  among  otiior  enterprises  added  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  by  the  restoration  of 
an  aqueduct.  He  appears,  too,  to  have  had  some 
care  for  the  unfortunate.  To  him  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  captives  owed  their  return 
to  liberty.  Several  cities  in  Thrace  were  re- 
peopled  by  colonization.  In  the  field  he  com- 
manded in  person,  and  though  his  success  as  a 
conqueror  was  but  moderate,  yet  in  the  East 
he  maintained  the  frontier  of  the  Empire 
against  the  Persians,  and  on  the  Danube  vin- 


I  dicated  the  Eoman  arms  in  conflicts  with  the 
barbarians. 

In  the  year  775  Constantine  died  and  left 
an  undisputed  succession  to  his  son  Leo  IV. 
The  latter  took  to  himself  the  surname  of 
Kliazar,  a  title  assumed  in  honor  of  his  mother, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Khan  of  the 
Khazars.  While  thus  oflering  respect  to  his 
barbarian  mother  he  chose  for  himself  an  Athe- 
nian wife  named  IrenC',  who,  by  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  added  greatly  to  the 
rei>utatiou  of  her  husband's  court.  The  reign, 
however,  was  brief  and  inglorious,  but  not 
uneventfid.  In  her  marriage  vows  Iren6  was 
obliged  to  abjure  the  worship  of  images,  but 
she  still  at  heart  retained  her  zeal  for  the 
religious  party  with  which  she  had  been  affil- 
iated. In  780  Leo  IV.  died,  having  provided 
in  his  testament  that  his  wife  should  hold  the 
regency  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Con- 
stantine VI.,  whom  he  named  as  his  successor. 

As  soon  as  Iren6  was  freed  fi-om  the  Impe- 
rial restraint  of  her  husband  she  undertook 
the  restoration  of  the  images.  In  786  she 
called  a  council  of  the  church  to  consider  the 
question  of  restoring  the  effigies  of  Christen- 
dom. This  assembly,  however,  was  interrupted 
in  its  sessions,  but  was  reconvened  at  the  same 
place  in  the  following  year.  This  time  a  de- 
cision was  reached  declaring  that  the  vener- 
ation of  images  was  conformable  alike  to  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture  and  the  teachings  of  the 
fathers. 

The  Iconoclasts,  deeply  humiliated  at  this 
defeat,  undertook  the  recovery  of  their  influ' 
ence  by  making  the  prince  Constantine,  then 
sixteen  years  of  age,  the  champion  of  theii 
cause.  He  was  induced  to  renounce  the  re- 
gency of  his  mother,  and  to  enter  into  a  plot 
for  her  banishment.  But  the  Empress  was 
vigilant,  and  the  scheme  was  defeated.  In  a 
short  time  a  mutiny  occurred  among  the  Ar- 
menian guards,  and  Iren6  was  driven  into  the 
solitude  of  the  palace.  Constantine  VI.  was 
then  proclaimed  Emperor;  but  the  dethroned 
mother,  unwilling  that  the  fires  of  personal 
ambition  should  be  put  out,  plotted  against 
the  life  of  her  sovereign  son.  In  797  a  band 
of  assassins  rose  upon  him  in  the  hippodrome, 
but  he  escaped  alive,  and  fled  into  Phrygia. 
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Pretending  ignorance  of  the  conspiracy 
against  him,  Irene  joined  the  Emperor  abroad, 
and  persuaded  him  to  return :  but  on  ap- 
j)roaching  the  city  they  were,  according  to 
]>reconcf'rted  arrangement,  met  by  emissaries, 
who  seized  him  and  shut  him  up  in  the  palace. 

A  council  of  state  was  nov  convened,  and  it 
was  decreed  tliat  Constantine  should  be  for- 
ever incapacitated  for  the  throne  by  the  loss 
of  his  sight.  His  eyes  were  accordingly  put 
out,  and  Irene  held  undisputed  sway  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  The  court  became  s))len- 
did  under  her  patronage.  The  Empress  was 
driven  in  state  through  the  city  in  her  golden 
chariot,  drawn  by  ibur  white  horses,  and  at- 
tended by  a  band  of  patrician  eunuchs.  One  of  • 
these,  the  treasurer  Nicephori'S,  treacherously 
conspired  against  his  benefactres-s,  and  was 
himself  secretly  invested  with  the  insignia  of 
Emiiire.  His  co-eoiispiratoi-s  gained  possession 
of  the  palace,  and  Nicejihorus  was  crowned  in 
the  church  of  Saint  Sophia.  Iren6  was  seized 
and  sent  into  banishment  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  where,  reduced  to  penury  and  com- 
pelled to  maintain  herself  by  spinning,  she 
died  within  a  year.  The  usurpation  of  Ni- 
cephorus  was  recognized  by  the  Senate,  and 
the  Isauriau  dynasty  was  at  an  end. 

The  character  of  the  new  monarch  was  such 
as  to  make  him  abhorred  by  the  people.  He 
is  represented  as  a  hypocrite,  ingrate,  and  mi- 
ser; nor  were  these  odious  vices  in  any  wise 
redeemed  by  great  talents  or  manly  exploits. 
His  reign  of  nine  years  was  marked  with  dis- 
asters and  humiliation.^.  In  a  war  with  the 
Saracens  the  army  of  the  Empire  was  van- 
quished; and  in  a  conflict  which  presently 
ensued  with  the  Bulgarians  a  still  more  ruin- 
ous defeat  wius  inflicted.  Niccphorus  himself 
was  killed,  and  his  son  STAfUACiiTS  received  a 
wound,  of  which  he  died  after  a  reign  of  six 
months.  In  the  mean  time  his  sister  Procopia 
liad  been  married  to  Michael  I.,  who  now 
a.<cended  the  tlirone,  antl  reigned  for  the  brief 
space  of  two  years. 

The  abilities  of  this  prince  a.s  a  ruler  were 
of  a  low  order,  and  his  reign  was  barely  re- 
deemed from  contempt  by  the  masculine  valor 
and  ambition  of  Procopia.  These  qualities  in 
woman,  however,  were  poorly  appreciated  by 


the  age,  and  especially  by  the  Greeks.  The 
soldiers  were  little  dispo.sed  to  obey  or  even 
respect  a  female  commander.  So  great  was 
the  displeasure  on  the  Thracian  frontier  that 
the  army  mutinied  and  marched  on  the  capital 
with  the  purpose  of  dethroning  both  the  Em- 
peror and  the  queen.  The  spirit  of  Michael, 
however,  was  not  of  a  temper  to  maintain  su- 
premacy by  force  and  bloodshed.  When  the 
insurgents  approached  the  city  the  patient 
sovereign,  though  backed  by  the  clergy  and 
the  Senate,  went  forth  and  delivered  to  the 
mutineers  the  keys  of  the  city  and  the  palace. 
An  act  so  unusual  and  magnanimous  half  re- 
won  the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  Em- 
peror who  could  abdicate  in  order  to  avoid  the 
destruction  of  human  life  was  permitted  to  re- 
tain his  own  and  his  sight. 

The  crown  of  the  Emperor  now  fell  to  Leo 
v.,  suruamed  the  Armenian,  who  at  that  time 
was  general  of  the  Asiatic  army.  He  it  was 
who  had  lately  commanded  in  the  Bulgarian 
camjiaign  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  the 
arms  of  I^icephorus.  Nor  was  the  suspicion 
wanting  that  the  disaster  inflicted  by  the  bar- 
barians was  partly  attributable  to  the  conni- 
vance of  Leo,  who  was  willing  that  the 
Emperor  should  be  destroyed  to  make  way  for 
himself  An  Asiatic  jirophetess  had  already 
Iciretold  that  Leo  should  wear  the  purple,  and 
the_  prediction  was  now  fulfilled.  The  new 
Emperor  wits  a  soldier  by  prolession,  and  the 
methods  which  he  employed  in  his  government 
were  military  and  exacting.  In  religious  mat- 
ters he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
but  his  opinions  were  so  inconstant  and  change- 
ful as  to  gain  for  him,  at  the  hand  of  the 
church  father,  the  ejiitliet  of  the  Chameleon. 

It  appears  that  the  soothsayers  of  the  East 
had  included  with  Leo  in  the  prophecy  of 
greatness  a  certain  other  general  named  Mi- 
chael, and  surnamcd  the  Phrygian.  On  com- 
ing to  power  Leo  remembered  his  coiui)aniou 
in  arms,  and  heaped  upon  him  the  favors  of 
the  court.  But  the  ambitious  Phrygian,  in 
whose  ear  the  call  of  destiny  had  already 
souniled,  was  di.ssatisfied  with  favors  shown 
him  by  one  greater  than  himself.  He  accord- 
ingly conspired  to  overthrow  his  benefactor 
and    usurp   the   throne   of  empire.     Leo  was 
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warned  of  the  intended  treachery,  but  at  first 
refused  to  credit  tlie  charges  made  against  his 
friend.  Afterwards,  however,  affection  turned 
to  resentment,  and  Michael  was  condemned  to 
be  burned  alive.  The  execution  was  set  for 
Christmas  day,  but  the  Empress  Theophano 
prevailed  on  her  husband  not  to  profane  the 
sacred  anniversary  by  the  execution  of  a 
criminal.  The  sentence  was  accordingly  sus- 
pended, and  the  respite  cost  the  Emperor 
his  life.  On  Christmas  day  the  adlierents  of 
Michael,  clad  in  the  garments  of  ])ri('sts,  were 
admitted  with  the  procession  which  went  to 
sing  matins  in  tlie  chapel  of  the  pahice.  They 
had  swords  liidden  under  their  cloaks;  and 
when  tlie  Emperor  joined  the  services,  the  as- 
sassins fell  upon  him  with  tlieir  weapons.  Leo 
bravely  defended  himself  with  a  wooden  cross 
until  he  was  overpowered  and  slain.  The  suc- 
cessful prisoner  was  thereupon  |)roelaimed  Em- 
peror, with  the  title  of  Michael  II.  He  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  the  Stammerer,  on 
account  of  a  defect  in  his  speech.  So  sudden 
was  his  transfer  from  the  convict's  dungeon  to 
the  throne  of  the  Empire,  that  for  several 
hours  he  reigned  as  Ctesar  before  a  smith 
could  be  found  to  break  the  fetters  from  his 
legs.  The  reign,  which  lasted  for  nine  years, 
added  no  glory  to  the  .<tate,  and  the  vices  of 
the  reigning  sovereign  disgraced  the  annals  of 
the  court. 

Soon  after  the  acceasion  of  Michael  II.  a 
certain  Tiiomas,  also  one  of  the  old  veterans 
of  the  army  of  Nicephorus,  undertook  to 
snatcli  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  wearer. 
He  brought  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  mer- 
cenaries and  barbarians  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople.  The 
Emperor,  however,  successfully  dcfeniled  him- 
self and  an  army  of  Bulgarians,  now  in 
friendly  alliance  with  the  Empire,  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  city.  An  attack  wag  made  upon 
the  camp  of  Thomas,  and  his  forces  were  ut- 
terly routed.  He  himself  was  taken  prisoner 
and  delivered  over  to  Michael,  who  ordered  the 
hands  and  feet  of  the  rebel  captive  to  be 
chopped  ofl".  The  mutilated  body,  dropping 
blood  at  every  extremity,  was  mounted  on  an 
ass  and  borne  through  the  city  amid  the  jeer- 
ing multitude."    Meanwhile   a  fate   had    been 


prepared  by  which  the  crown  descended  to  an- 
other. Before  his  death,  Con.«taiitine  VI.  had 
given  to  Michael  II.  his  daugiiter  Kiiplucsyne 
in  marriage.  No  children,  however,  were  born 
of  the  union,  and  the  mother  was  obliged  to 
be  content  witii  an  adopted  .son,  TuKorniLU.s. 
The  latter  in  the  year  829  succeeded  Michael 
on  the  throne. 

From  the  fii-st,  the  new  .sovereign  was  in 
favor  with  the  zealot.s  of  tlic  church.  But 
his  success  in  war  was  by  no  means  such  as  to 
warrant  a  military  reimtation.  By  his  own 
contemporaries  he  was  very  properly  surnamed 
the  Uiifoiiunate.  In  five  campaigns  against 
the  .Saracens,  he  gained  no  more  than  dubious 
tiiuiii]ihs,  and  at  the  la.st  was  disastrou.sly  de- 
feated. In  his  civil  administration,  also,  he 
was  neither  fortunate  nor  wise.  Tlie  cruelty 
of  the  age  was  intensified  in  the  breast  of  the 
Emperor.  His  methods  of  imnisliment  were 
such  as  might  be  well  pleasing  to  the  vindic- 
tive rage  of  an  Oriental  despot.  Happy  was 
tlie  offi'iider  who  esca])cd  with  the  simple  in- 
fliction of  death.  Many  of  the  princijial  offi- 
cers of  the  government,  fallen  under  some 
susjiicion  of  disloyalty,  were  dipped  in  boiling 
pitch  or  burned  as  a  public  spectacle  in  the 
hippodrome.  The  base  and  ignoble  rabble 
applauded  the  jni'tice  of  the  sovereign  from 
whose  unspeakable  cruelties  they  were  them- 
selves exempted- only  by  their  obscurity. 

On  the  death  of  tliis  tyrant  in  the  year  842, 
the  government  was  intrusted  to  the  regency 
of  the  Empress  Theodora  during  the  minority 
of  her  son,  Michael  III.,  then  le.ss  than  five 
years  of  age.  As  had  happened  in  the  case 
of  every  preceding  reign  when  the  influence 
of  woman  was  predominant  in  the  Imperial 
court,  the  cause  of  the  Image-worshipers  was 
now  revived  and  made  triunii)liaiit.  The  Icon- 
oclasts were  suppressed  or  exterminated.  Dur- 
ing her  reign  of  thirteen  years  the  images  were 
restored  to  their  jilaccs  in  the  churches  of 
Christendom.  Jlore  wise  than  Irene,  the  Em- 
press Tiieodora  .sought  not  to  perpetuate  her 
own  power  by  the  destruction  of  her  son.  When 
he  arrived  at  age,  his  mother  quietly  retired 
from  the  responsibilities  of  government,  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  solitudes  of  private  life. 

The  new  sovereign  ascended  the  throne  un- 
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der  auspicious  circumstances,  but  his  character 
was  such  as  to  forbid  the  prosecution  of  those 
great  enterprises  on  which  the  prosperity  of  a 
stiite  dcpcutls.  His  theory  of  life  was  that  of 
indulgence  and  pleasure.  Like  Nero,  he  would 
distinguish  himself  as  the  champion  of  amuse- 
ment. Coustantinoplo  had  now  become  as  de- 
based in  its  tastes  as  was  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  West.  The  people  were  chiefly  inter- 
ested ill  the  sports  of  the  hippodrome.  The 
two  factions  of  the  circus  were  multiplied  to 
four.  Michael  himself  aspired  to  be  the  great- 
est chariot-racer  of  the  Empire.  He  assumed 
the  insignia  of  the  Blues ;  while  the  other 
habitues  of  the  hippodrome  were  divided  among 
the  rival  badges. 

Tired  at  length  of  this  Imperial  folly,  the 
degraded  Emperor  devised  for  his  own  and 
the  anuisement  of  the  capital  a  jjrotane  mock- 
ery directed  against  the  religious  faith  of  his 
countrymen.  A  mountebank  impersonated  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Twelve  other 
characters  were  assumed  with  equal  disregard 
to  dignity  or  decency.  The  ceremonials  of  the 
church  were  performed   in   caricature.      The 


sacred  vessels  of  tlie  altar  were  used  for  drink- 
ing cups,  and  a  disgusting  mixture  of  vinegar 
and  mustard  was  passed  around  among  the 
drunken  communicants  a-s  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  church.  The  consequences  of  this  dis- 
gusting profanity  were  soon  apparent  in  the 
alienation  of  the  people  from  the  sovereign. 
A  conspiracy  was  organized,  headed  by  Basil 
I.,  surnamed  the  Macedonian,  and  in  867 
Michael  IH.  was  assassinated  in  his  own 
chamber. 

The  chief  conspirator  at  once  assumed  the 
purple.  He  was  a  native  of  Adrianople,  and 
in  his  childhood  had  been  sold  into  slavery  by 
the  Bulgarians.  Afterwards  being  liberated, 
he  took  service  in  the  army,  and  was  subse- 
(juently  adopted  as  a  son  by  a  wealthy  matron 
named  Danielis.  His  ambition  rose  with  the 
occasion.  He  was  introduced  at  court,  and 
obtained  the  favor  of  Michael  IH. ,  whose  dep- 
osition and  murder  he  afterwards  contrived  as 
above  narrated.  In  order  to  placate  the  manes 
of  his  victim,  he  erected  churches  in  his  honor, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  dedicated  to  Saiiit 
Michael ! 
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I REAT  was  the  energy  dif- 
fused into  the  government 
by  the  usurper  Ba.-;il.  Un- 
der the  Macedonian  dy- 
nasty, there  was  a  revival 
of  |)r<)sporitv.  The  strong 
liaiid  Mild  liberal  patronage 
of  the  monarchs  gave  (Micouragemeiit  and  suc- 
cess to  those  enterprises  by  wliich  the  glory  of 
both  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  name  was  re- 
stored to  some  degree  of  its  former  luster- 
True,  the  Emperor  might  not  claim  the  repu- 
tation wliich  springs  from  warlike  dii'ds.  Still 
the  army  was  augmented  in  iiuiiihers  and  im- 
])roved  in  discipiiie.  Tiie  sucees.s  of  the  Impe- 
rial arms  over  the  Saracens  in  the  East  was 
80  marked  as  to  make  tlie  Empire  a  tiling  to 
be  dreaded  again  by  tlie  Moliaiiiiiiedan  zealot-s. 

It  was,   however,   in   tlie  conduct  of  civil 
N. — Vol.  2 — 23 


affairs  that  Basil  I.  displayed  his  abUities  most 
strikingly.  By  this  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  the  Greek  language  had 
gained  a  complete  ascendency  over  tlie  Latin 
as  the  speech  of  the  court  and  the  city.  It 
became  necessary  that  the  legislation  and  laws 
of  the  Empire  should  be  translated  into  the 
prevailing  tongue.  The  great  body  of  legal 
lore  produced  in  the  era  of  Justinian — the  In- 
gtUutes,  Pandects,  Code,  Novels — was  now  in- 
trusted to  a  commission  of  scholars,  digested 
in  forty  Books,  and  translated  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Greeks.  Great  and  well-merited, 
also,  was  the  reputation  of  Basil  as  a  builder. 
Tiic  /jfwiViVrt  of  Coiistniitiiiople,  so  grandly 
completed  during  the  subsequent  reigns,  must 
witness  to  the  energy  and  architectural  ta.ste 
of  the  reigning  Eni]H'ror. 

On  the  death  of  Basil  I.  in  the  year  f<S6, 
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the  crown  was  conferred  in  jointure  upon  his 
two  sons,  Leo  VI.  and  Axexander.  The 
former,  who  was  the  eldest  of  four  brothers, 
was  practically  the  sovereign.  He  was  hon- 
ored with  the  title  of  the  Philosopher,  though 
neither  his  talents  nor  his  learning  were  such 
as  to  have  entitled  other  than  a  king  to  a 
name  so  lionorable.  The  name  of  Polygynanis 
might  have  been  better  deserved ;  for  in  de- 
spite of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  which  in- 
terdicted a  third  marriage  and  anathematized 
a  fourth,  Basil  celebrated  successive  marriages, 
to  the  scandal  of  his  times.  The  first  three 
unions  were  fruitless  of  children,  but  the  con- 
cubine Zoe  presented  her  lord  with  a  son. 

With  more  decency  than  orthodoxy  the 
Emperor  then  desired  to  legitimize  his  offspring 
by  a  marriage  ex  pod  facto.  This,  however, 
was  strenuously  forbidden  by  the  patriarch 
Nicholas ;  and  when  the  Emperor,  over-anx- 
ious for  a  lawful  heir,  persisted  in  his  purpose, 
he  was  excommunicated.  The  authorization 
of  the  marriage,  however,  was  obtained  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  Nicholas  was  driven 
into  exile.  But  such  was  the  influence  of  the 
latter  that  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  he 
was  recalled  from  banishment,  proudly  reas- 
serting the  doctrine  of  the  church  against  suc- 
cessive marriages.  The  very  son,  in  whose 
interest  Basil  had  so  stoutly  contended,  was 
obliged,  after  his  accession  to  power,  to  yield 
an  implied  acknowledgment  of  his  own  illegit- 
imacy by  agreeing  to  an  edict  condemnatory 
of  fourth  marriages. 

In  the  year  911  the  son  of  Basil  and  Zoe 
was  acknowledged  as  Emperor,  under  the  title 
of  CoNSTANTiNE  VII.  He  received  the  name 
of  Porphiirogenitiis,  or  "  Born-in-the-Purple," 
the  name  being  given  from  the  porphyry  room 
in  the  Byzantine  palace  in  which  the  children 
of  the  Emperors  were  bom.  At  the  death  of 
his  father  the  boy  was  but  six  years  of  age, 
and  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  the  royal 
scion  should  be  supported  by  one  stronger  than 
himself.  His  uncle  Alexander  was  accord- 
ingly given  the  title  of  Augustus  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  young  prince  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  mother  also  was  made  regent 
during  the  minority  of  her  son;  and  even  this 
seeming  not  to  be  a  sufficient  stay  for  the  Im- 


perial sprig,  a  council  of  seven,  likewise  bear- 
ing the  name  of  regents,  was  appointed  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  watching  over  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state,  but  in  reality  to  use  and 
abuse  the  prince  according  to  their  interest  or 
ambition. 

The  condition  of  the  government  under  this 
system  of  management  soon  became  so  deplor- 
able as  to  call  for  a  heroic  remedy.  A  de- 
liverer was  found  in  Romanus  Lecapenus, 
then  commander  of  the  army  and  fleet  on  the 
Danubian  frontier.  Learning  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  the  capital,  this  brave  and  popular 
officer  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Constantinople, 
and  was  hailed  as  the  liberator  of  the  people. 
By  an  edict  of  the  Senate  he  was  honored 
with  the  title  of  Father  of  the  Emperor,  and 
was  authorized  to  restore  order  in  the  state. 
He  was  also  raised  to  the  rank  of  Cajsar  and 
Augustus;  and  in  the  year  919,  having  grown 
weary  of  playing  sovereign  in  the  name  of 
another,  he  assumed  the  purple  under  the  title 
of  RoiiANUS  I.  For  twenty-five  years  he  con- 
tinued in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  authority, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  his  family  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  dynasty.  His  three  sons,  Christo- 
pher, Stephen,  and  Constantiue  VIII.,  were 
promoted  to  the  same  honor  with  their  father. 
Poq^hyrogenitus  was,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
graded to  the  fifth  rank  among  the  princes  of 
the  Empire.  He  lived  in  studious  retirement 
and  amused  himself  as  a  scholar  and  artist. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  multiplex 
sovereignty  Christopher,  the  eldest  son  of  Ro- 
manus, died ;  and  his  two  brothers  presently 
made  a  conspiracy  against  their  father.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  noonday  hour,  when  all 
strangers  were  excluded  from  the  palace,  they 
entered  the  apartments  of  Romanus  with  a 
hired  band,  seized  the  Emperor,  put  on  him 
the  garments  of  a  monk,  carried  him  away  to 
an  island  in  the  Propontis,  and  left  him  in  the 
hands  of  a  community  of  religious  zealots. 

The  conspirators,  however,  gained  little  by 
their  exploit.  The  public  mind  turned  sud- 
denly to  Porphyrogenitus.  The  two  disloyal 
princes  were  seized  and  borne  away  to  the 
same  island  where  they  had  deposited  their 
father.  The  old  Cjesar  met  them  at  the  beach, 
and  with  a  sarcasm  not  to  be  mistaken  offered 
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to  share  with  them  his  royal  food,  consisting 
of  railishes  aud  water.  Coustautiue  VII.,  now 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  iiis  nominal  reign,  was 
called  from  his  retirement  to  be,  in  reality. 
Emperor  of  the  East.  His  reign  continued 
for  fifteen  years;  but  his  temper  was  little 
suited  to  the  stormy  arena  of  public  attairs, 
and,  leaving  the  management  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  Empress  Helena,  he  sought  the 
more  congenial  task  of  educating  his  sou.  In 
the  year  959  he  died,  not  without  the  suspi- 
cion of  poison,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  heir, 

ROMANUS  II. 

This  prince,  now  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
was  suspected  of  having  contributed  to.  his 
father's  death ;  but  that  criminal  event  must 
be  referred  rather  to  the  wickedness  of  Theo- 
phano,  the  wife  of  Romauus,  who  was  willing 
to  go  up  to  the  Imperial  seat  over  the  dead 
body  of  her  husband's  father.  The  Emperor 
himscdf,  however,  was  a  ruler  insensible  to 
the  opportunities  of  greatness.  His  ignoble 
ambitions  ran  to  waste  on  hunting  aud  the 
circus,  while  the  government  was  left  to  his 
ministers.  The  chief  distinction  of  his  brief 
reign  was  due  to  the  deeds  of  his  two  gener- 
als, Nicephorus  and  Leo,  who  waged  success- 
ful warfare  with  the  Saracens.  At  last  Tlie- 
ophano  wearied  of  her  commonplace  lord,  and 
gave  him  a  cup  of  poison.  She  then  procured 
the  proclamation  of  herself  as  regent  during 
the  minority  of  her  two  sons,  afterwards  Basil 

II.  and  CONSTANTINE  IX. 

The  wicked  Empress,  however,  had  no  hold 
upon  public  coiitidence.  Soon  discovering  the 
uncertain  tenure  of  a  throne  obtained  hy  the 
darkest  crimes,  she  sought  to  make  her  present 
rank  secure  by  a  popular  marriage.  To  this 
end  she  chose  for  her  second  husband  the 
brave  general  Nicephouus  Phocas.  The  latter 
wius  one  of  the  most  reniarkal)le  characters  of 
his  age.  Ho  combined  in  himself  the  disposi- 
tions of  a  soldier  and  a  monk.  Though  greatly 
distinguished  as  a  warrior,  he  chose  to  wear  a 
gown  of  hair-eloth.  He  fasted.  He  a<lopted 
the  priestly  idiom  and  declared  with  doubtful 
truthfulness  his  wish  to  retire  from  tlie  man- 
agement of  the  state  for  the  solitary  pleasures 
of  the  cloister.  He  had  been  commander  of 
the   Oriental   armies,  but  having   gained   the 


ascendency  over  the  other  leaders  his  piety 
did  not  prevent  him  from  marching  on  Con- 
stantinople and  declaring  his  collusion  with  the 
schemes  of  the  Empress.  He  was  declared 
Augustus  in  the  year  963,  but  the  popularity 
which  had  been  evoked  by  his  religious  zeal 
soon  disappeared  when  the  discovery  was 
made  that  he  was  at  bottom  a  miser  and  hypo- 
crite. Nevertheless,  Nicephorus  conducted 
well  the  business  of  the  state.  His  old-time 
skill  and  bravery  as  a  general  were  exhibited 
yearly  in  contests  with  the  Saracens.  The 
revenues  were  cai-efully  husbanded  aud  apjjlied 
to  appropriate  uses.  The  existing  boundaries 
of  the  Empire  were  well  maintained,  and  the 
martial  spii-it  of  the  people  considerably  re- 
vived by  the  warlike  deeds  and  recurring 
triunii)hs  of  the  Emperor. 

Meanwhile  the  event  was  contrived  by 
which  Nicephorus  was  to  lose  both  crown  and 
life.  Next  to  himself  the  ablest  general  of 
the  eastern  army  was  an  Armenian  named 
John  Zimisces,  a  man  of  stunted  bodily  stature 
but  heroic  purposes.  After  aiding  in  the  ele 
vation  of  Nicephorus  to  the  throne  Zimisces 
was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  but  for  the 
intercession  of  the  Empress,  with  whom  he  was 
a  favorite,  he  would  have  been  driven  into 
exile.  By  her  influence,  however,  he  was  re- 
tained in  a  subordinate  office  near  the  court. 
It  was  not  long  until  an  intrigue  was  concocted 
between  Thcophano  and  himself  to  dispose  of 
Nicephorus  and  take  the  throne  for  thejnselves. 
In  969  the  Emperor  was  murdered  in  his 
palace,  and  as  soon  as  his  gory  head  was  ex- 
hibited outside  John  Zimisces  donned  the  pur- 
ple and  had  himself  proclaimed  a.s  ruler  of 
the  East. 

The  corc-jation  of  the  new  Emperor  was 
the  oocusion  of  a  strange  scene  on  the  steps  of 
tae  church  of  Saint  Sophia.  There  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  met  the  sovereign  as 
he  was  entering  and  demanded  that  the  wicked 
and  ignoble  Empress  should  be  forever  de- 
graded and  dismissed  from  the  palace.  Nor 
was  the  Emperor  loath  to  comply  with  the 
demand,  i)er("eiving  that  he  himself  might  soon 

1   be  added  to  tlie  list  of  her  victims.     Neither 
was  he  unwilling  to  add  to  his  own  popularity 

1   by  the  degradation  of  the  despised  Empress. 
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Theophano  was  accordingly  driven  into  exile, 
and  the  public  demand  for  vengeance  was 
appeased. 

It  was  well  that  Ziinisces  was  possessed  of 
railitiiry  experience  and  ability  as  a  com- 
mander. The  enemies  of  the  Empire  were 
busy  on  all  the  borders.  The  barbarian.*  were 
active  on  the  Dauubian  frontier,  and  the  ever 
hostile  Saracens  reucwcil  their  aggressions  from 
the  south-east.  The  Emperor  took  the  field  in 
person  and  in  two  great  campaigns  overcame 
the  Russians  and  the  Mohammedans.  AV^hile 
on  his  expedition  into  .Syria,  the  Emperor  ob- 
served that  the  better  part  of  the  lands  in 
those  provinces  was  occiijtied  liy  favorite  eu- 
nuchs, who,  from  time  to  time,  had  been  re- 
warded by  the  court.  Deeply  was  he  offended 
to  see  tlie  worthless  and  indolent  creatures 
thus  promoted  above  the  brave  eaj)tiiins  of  the 
army.  He  openly  expressed  his  contempt  for 
the  possessors  of  the  Syrian  estates.  "Is  it 
for  tiiese,"  said  he,  "  that  we  have  fought  and 
conquered?  Is  it  for  these  that  we  shed  our 
blood  and  exhaust  the  treasures  of  our  people?' 
On  returning  to  Constantinoj)le  the  Emperor 
continued  to  (piestion  the  righteousness  of 
heaping  honors  on  the  most  worthless  para- 
sites of  the  court.  But  the  agitation  cost  him 
his  life.  He  died  under  the  suspicion  of 
poison. 

In  the  mean  time  the  two  lawful  Emperors, 
Basil  II.  and  Constantine  IX.,  sons  of  Roma- 
nus  II.  and  Theophano,  had  grown  to  man- 
hood. For  some  time,  however,  they  were 
held  IVoni  the  rightful  assumption  of  authority 
by  the  minister  to  whose  hands  their  education 
had  been  intrusted.  He  would  fain  persuade 
them  that  the  proper  life  for  youth  was  the 
life  of  pleasure,  and  that  the  burdens  of  state 
rested  properly  in  the  rugged  hands  of  the 
middle-aged  and  the  veteran.  The  elder  prince, 
however,  was  less  susceptible  to  these  blamlish- 
ments,  and  resolved  to  assert  his  authority. 
The  officious  minister  was  disposed  of  and 
Basil  II.  proclaimed.  The  new  sovereign  at 
once  entered  upon  an  ambitious  career.  In 
several  expeditions  against  the  Saracens — 
though  he  had  little  experience  in  the  science 


or  practice  of  war — he  gained  repeated  victo- 
ries and  maintained  the  boundaries  of  the  Em- 
pire. Still  more  decided  were  his  successes 
on  the  north-ea.<tern  finntier.  There  the  Bul- 
garians, once  again  in  arms,  were  decisively 
overthrown  and  tiieir  kingdom  subverted — an 
event  wiiich  Gibbon  reckons  the  most  important 
triumph  of  the  Roman  arms  since  the  days  of 
Belisarius. 

The  conquests  of  Basil,  however,  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen, 
robbed  of  their  glory  by  the  rapacity  and  av- 
arice of  the  victor.  Tiie  fiiidts  of  his  early 
education  apjjoared  in  his  conduct,  and  his 
reputation  was  clouded  by  the  im])Utation  of 
meanness.  It  had  been  the  folly  <if  his  teach- 
ers to  leave  him  uninstructed  in  tho.se  great 
arts  and  sciences  which  humanize  mankind. 
He  was  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  Empire  to  tlie  extent  that  law-makers  and 
law-breakers  were  about  equally  respected. 

Like  Xicej)horus  Pliocas,  Basil  made  up  in 
religious  zeal  what  he  lacked  in  culture.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  minister  who  had  had  him  in 
training  in  boyhood  was  to  give  his  j)Uj)il  an 
abnormal  charge  of  piety  at  the  expense  of 
intelligence.  So  when  Basil  grew  to  maturity 
and  became  Emperor,  he  j)ut  the  monastic 
habit  of  hair-cloth  under  his  robes  and  armor, 
and  (lid  penance  like  a  hermit.  He  imj>osed 
on  himself  the  vow  of  continence,  and  for  the 
sjike  of  his  irritable  conscience  denied  himself 
of  meat  and  wine.  In  his  old  age  his  relig- 
ious fervor  led  him  to  undertake  a  cru.sade 
against  the  Saracens  of  Sicily,  but  present  de- 
crepitude and  imminent  death  prevented  the 
execution  of  the  purpose.  He  died  in  the 
year  1025,  and  left  the  imperial  diadem  to  his 
brother,  Cox-stantink  IX.  The  latter  had 
already  held  the  title  of  Augustus  for  sixty- 
six  years,  and  now  the  dignity  of  Emperor 
was  added  for  three  years  longer.  The  two 
brothers  together  occupied  the  throne  for  three- 
score and  six  years,  but  the  epoch  is  obscure, 
and  the  records  of  their  reign  present  fewer 
points  of  interest  than  do  those  of  any  other 
equally  extensive  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire. 
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ITTII  the  death  of  Cou- 
stantiiie  IX.,  iu  the  year 
1028,  the  Macedonian  dy- 
nasty ended.  Neither  of 
tlie  last  two  rulei-s  k'ft  a 
son.  Of  the  three  chiiigh- 
tcrs  of  Constantino  tlie 
tldc.-l,  niuiiL-J  Kudocia,  took  the  veil.  Tiieo- 
dora,  the  youngest,  refused  the  joys  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  Zoe,  the  .«ecoud,  became,  at  the  age 
of  forty -eight,  the  wife  of  Romanus  III.,  sur- 
named  Argyrus,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
lO'iX,  and  reigned  for  six  years.  Like  the  mother 
of  Hamlet,  Zoe  had  not  become  discreet  with 
age.  She  became  infatuated  of  a  certain 
Paplilagoiiian  named  Michael,  with  whom  she 
presently  plotted  to  destroy  her  husband. 
Romanus  was  poisoned  to  make  room  for  a 
scandalous  marriage  between  his  murderers. 
Nevertheless  the  people  submitted  to  the  out- 
rage, and  the  husband  took  the  throne  under 
the  title  of  Michaki,  IV. 

The  new  sovereign  was  haunted  by  the 
recollection  of  his  crime.  He  was  a  victim  of 
epilepsy,  and  his  conscience  and  his  disease 
soon  combined  to  destroy  his  mind.  _  Not  so, 
however,  with  his  brother  John.  This  insen- 
sate criminal  had  been  a  participant  in  the 
as.«a.<si nation  of  Romanus  111.,  and  after  that 
event  had  become  the  power  behind  the  throne, 
in  which  relation  he  enjoyed  with  secret  satis- 
faction the  fruits  of  his  deeds.  When  his 
brother's  intelligence  expired,  he  himself  came 
in  to  direct  the  attiiirs  of  state.  He  induced 
the  Empress  Zoe  to  adopt  his  son,  and  the 
latter  was  presently,  through  the  same  influ- 
ence, raised  to  the  rank  of  Emperor,  with  the 
title  of  MiciiAEi,  V.  The  Empress  was  driven 
into  exile — a  thing,  at  the  first,  not  ungrateful 
to  the  people ;  but  very  soon  a  reiiction  set  in 
against  the  usurper  of  the  throne,  and  not 
only  Zoe  but  also  Theodora — the  latter  from 
her  monastery — wa.s  recalled.  Michael  wa.s  <le- 
throned,  and  the  two  aged  sisters  were  given 
the  seat  and  dignity  of  Imperial  dominion. 


After  two  months,  however,  Theodora  again 
retired  from  the  world  and  Zoe,  now  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  was  married  to  Constantdje  X., 
surnanied  3f(im)maehus,  a  dissolute  personage 
atHicted  with  the  gout.  However,  he  tottered 
on  in  the  Imperial  masquerade  until  the  Em- 
press died  and  left  him  to  settle  the  succession. 
The  friends  of  the  old  Macedonian  family 
again  put  forward  the  claims  of  Theodora,  and 
after  the  death  of  Monomachus  that  venerable 
mai<len  princess  was  a  second  time  promoted 
to  the  throne.  After  a  peaceable  reign  of 
nineteen  months  she  was  persuaded  by  her 
ministers  to  name  as  her  successor  a  certain 
decrepit  general,  who  in  1056  succeeded  her, 
with  the  title  of  Michael  VI.  and  the  surname 
of  Stndl(it!ci(i<.  He  reigned  but  a  single  year 
and  ended  without  an  achievement.  In  the 
course  of  the  preceding  twenty-eight  yeare  no 
fewer  than  twelve  sovereigns  had  occupied  the 
Imperial  seat,  and  the  di-sgraces  of  the  Empire 
had  far  outnumbered  its  rulers. 

The  choice  of  the  half-crazy  old  man, 
Michael  VI.,  to  the  Imperial  office  was  bit- 
terly resented  by  the  army.  To  see  an  ancient 
saintly  spinster,  assisted  by  a  company  of  im- 
becile eunuchs,  bestowing  the  Imperial  crown 
on  an  e])ilcptic  grasshop])er  in  whom  desire 
had  failed,  was  more  than  actual  soldiers  could 
be  expected  to  bear.  They  mutinied.  They 
gathered  secretly  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia 
and  chose  It*.\AC'  Co.mxe.st's  as  their  chief. 
They  then  retired  to  the  army  in  Phrygia  to 
maintain  his  cause  in  honorable  battle.  By  a 
single  defeat  the  forces  of  ^lichael  were  anni- 
hilated and  himself  reconverted  into  a  monk. 
In  the  vear  lO")?  Coinnenus  was  raised  to  the 
throne  with  universil  ajiplause  and  the  title 
of  Isaac  I. 

The  accession  of  this  Emperor  marks  an 
epoch  of  revival  in  the  Eiusteru  Emi>ire.  The 
new  sovereign,  however,  was  a  man  of  feeble 
health,  anil  afier  attempting  lor  two  years  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  government  he  resigned 
the  crown  to  his  brother  John,  but  the  refusal 
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of  the  latter  to  accept  the  supreme  authority 
frustrated  the  Emperor's  plans,  aud  the  choice 
of  a  successor  fell  upou  Constantine  Ducas, 
au  adiiercut  of  the  Comueiiian  dynasty.  In 
lOoy  Isiuic  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  there 
passed  the  few  remaining  months  of  his  life. 

Coustautiue  XI.  began  his  reign  by  having 
his  three  sous,  Michael  VII.,  Adronicus  I., 
aud  Coustautiue  XII.  all  equally  honored  with 
the  title  of  Augustus.  After  a  few  years  the 
father  died  and  the  Empress  Eudocia,  assumed 
the  government  in  the  interest  of  her  sons. 
But  she  also,  within  the  year,  chose  a  second 
husband,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  with 
the  name  of  Ro.mani's  Diogenes.  His  reign 
occupied  a  period  of  four  years  (1067-1071) 
and  was  not  uneventful. 

Now  it  was  that  the  Turcoman  iron-forgers 
of  the  Altais  began  to  press  against  the  Em- 
pire which  they  were  destined  ultimately  to 
subvert.  To  beat  back  these  terrible  warriors 
Diogenes  undertook  three  great  campaigns  in 
the  East.  The  Turks  were  forced  to  retire 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  Emperor's  next 
work  was  the  deliverance  of  Armenia  from 
Turcoman  domination.  Here,  however,  for- 
tune turned  agaiust  him.  Alp  Arslax,  the 
Turkish  sultau,  bore  down  on  the  Greek  army 
with  forty  thousand  of  his  fierce  horsemen. 
Romanus  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  given 
his  liberty  on  condition  of  payiug  au  enormous 
ransom.  The  Emperor  then  returned  to  his 
own  borders,  where  he  learned  that  his  author- 
ity had  been  renounced  aud  the  terms  of  his 
capitulation  disclaimed  by  the  government  at 
Constantinople.  With  great  difficulty  he  col- 
lected a  small  part  of  the  indemnity  which 
had  been  promised  to  Alp  Arslan,  and  this 
sum  was  faithfully  transmitted.  The  Turco- 
man, however,  disdained  the  tribute,  and  de- 
termined to  punish,  not  Diogenes,  indeed,  but 
those  who  had  refused  to  ratify  the  terms 
granted  to  and  by  an  Emperor  of  Rome. 

Vainly  did  Diogenes  now  seek  a  restoration 
to  power.  His  wife  had  been  sent  to  a  mon- 
astery. John  Comuenus,  who  had  once  refused 
the  crown  for  himself,  reappeared  on  the  scene, 
and  induced  the  Senate  to  proclaim  his  three 
nephews  joint  sovereigns.  Romanus  undertook 
to   support   Ins  claims  by  force,  but  was  de- 


feated, taken,  robbed  of  his  eyes,  left  to  die. 
Then  Michael  VII.  reigned  for  a  brief  season, 
but  his  character  and  conduct  were  such  as  to 
induce  a  mutiuy  in  the  army,  headed  by  two 
generals,  both  named  Nice])horus.  Jliehael 
was  obligetl  to  resigu,  and  the  scepter  jjassed 
into  the  family  of  John  Comnenus. 

This  able  and  ambitious  prince  had  a  house- 
hold of  eight  children.  The  sons  most  dis- 
tinguished were  Isaiic  aud  Alexius.  They  were 
valiant  soldiers,  as  well  as  princes  among  the 
Comneni.  As  long  as  Michael  retained  the 
throne  they  were  his  sujiporters.  When  the 
Nicephori  came  into  power  the  young  princes 
were  iutrusted  with  the  army ;  but  learning 
that  they  were  under  ban  of  suspicion,  they 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  The  elder 
brother  invested  the  younger  with  the  purple, 
and  marched  agaiust  the  cajiital.  The  guards 
were  won  over.  Michael  found  refuge  in  a 
monastery,  and  Alexius  ascended  the  throne. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  the  history 
of  the  Western  Empire  was  about  to  be  re- 
peated, or  at  least  paralleled,  in  the  East.  On 
every  side  the  borders  of  the  Byzantine  domin- 
ion began  to  be  broken  in  by  extraneous  assault. 
From  Persia  to  the  Hellespont,  all  around  the 
eastern  horizon,  the  victorious  Turcomans  hung 
in  a  dense  cloud,  which  blazed  with  the  contin- 
uous lightning  of  religious  frenzy.  The  out- 
line of  the  Crescent  already  lay  like  a  huge 
and  ominous  shadow  across  Asia  Minor  and  the 
-ffigean. 

Out  of  the  ominous  West  another  glare  of 
light  shot  up  angrily  from  the  camp-fires  of 
the  Normans,  and  the  low  mutterings  of  dis- 
quieted barbarism  rolled  along  the  frontier 
of  the  Danube.  Theu  of  a  sudden  the  very 
sea-beds  of  Western  Europe  were  shaken,  and 
the  Crusaders  rose  from  the  earth !  The  fiery 
host  rolled  away  to  the  east,  and  Constanti- 
nople lay  in  its  pathway.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  estate  which  Alexis  inherited. 

In  the  midst  of  great  perplexities  and  dan- 
gers the  Emperor  showed  himself  a  sovereign. 
The  administration  was  purified;  the  discipline 
of  the  army  improved ;  new  leaders  thrown  to 
the  front;  new  statesmen  called  to  the  coun- 
cil. Notwithstanding  the  first  shocks  and  agi- 
tations to  which  the  Empire   was  subjected, 
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the  fabric  stood  fast,  and  was  iiiipioved.  Art 
aud  scieuce  flourished  more  than  since  the 
days  of  Justinian.  Even  whik'  the  restless, 
half-harharous  Crusaders  were  pouring  through 
the  capital,  devouring  like  locusts  whatever 
they  could  reach,  the  Emperor  outwitted  the 
leaders,  playing  the  part  of  Reynard  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Beasts. 

Rarely,  indeed,  has  a  ruler  had  a  more  dif- 
ficult task  to  perform  than  that  imposed  on 
Alexius  by  the  Crusaders.  The  great  horde 
of  savage  fanatics,  wrought  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  frenzy,  must  be  conducted  through 
the  city,  entertained,  and  dismissed  without 
offense  or  manifest  resentment.  Alexius  car- 
ried the  turbulent  host  through  his  elegant 
capital  as  one  might  bear  a  populous  horuet's- 
nest  through  an  assembly  of  guests,  and  de- 
posited his  charge  safely  in  Asia  Minor. 
There  his  friemh  and  the  Turcomans  might 
fight  it  out ! 

For  thirty-seven  years  Alexius  held  the 
throne  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  He  warded 
off  his  foreign  foes,  and  quelled  or  pacified 
domestic  enemies.  Not  for  generations  had 
the  palace  yielded  so  healthful  a  moral  odor. 
In  the  Emperor's  household  art  and  science 
tlourisluMl.  His  daughter  Anna  became  the 
i)rilliant  biographer  of  her  father,  and  was 
recognized  as  an  equal  by  the  philosophers  of 
the  city.  The  reputation  of  the  Comnenian 
House  was  established  in  favor,  insomuch  that 
the  hereditary  principle  was  again  cheerfully 
.  recognized  as  the  law  of  the  succession. 

In  the  year  1118  Alexius  died,  in  the  hon- 
orable esteem  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Emi)r('ss  Irenfi  to  confer  the 
sovereignty  on  lier  daughter  Anna,  above 
mentioned,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  brother 
John.  Notwithstanding  the  favor  in  which 
the  prince.«s  was  held,  the  public  sentiment 
against  the  rule  of  woman  was  so  strong  as  to 
demand  the  elevation  of  the  nude  heir.  Nor 
was  the  candidate  for  Imperial  honors — albeit 
diminutive  in  stature  and  of  ungainly  per- 
son— unworthy  in  ability  and  ambition  to  sit 
in  the  seat  of  the  (Vsars.  The  gentle  satire 
of  the  people  was  appeased  when  they  had 
conferred  on  the  Em|)eror  the  namo  of  Calo- 
Joannes,  or  the  Haiidmme  John.      In  mental 


qualities,  at  least,  the  epithet  was  as  appro- 
priate as  it  was  ironical  when  referring  to  his 
person. 

To  the  shame  of  the  Princess  Anna  she 
yielded  herself  to  be  the  tool  of  a  conspiracy 
which  aimeil  as  high  as  her  brother's  life. 
Detected  in  her  treason,  aud  disgraced  by  it, 
she  was  spared  by  the  injured  sovereign,  who 
by  this  act  of  clemency  still  more  endeared 
himself  to  his  subjects.  Nor  was  his  amia- 
bility more  conspicuous  than  his  courage.  In 
several  campaigns  he  drove  back  the  aggres- 
sive Turcomans  from  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Hellespont,  and  gave  to  Asia  Minor  a  period 
of  repose  from  the  violence  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans. He  also  interested  himself  in  promoting 
the  crusades,  and  thereby  gained  a  great  name 
among  the  Latins  and  other  Western  races  gen- 
erally. A  strange  accident  was  that  which, 
after  a  reign  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  brought 
to  a  close  the  career  of  John  II.  Engaging 
in  a  boar-hunt  in  the  valley  of  Anazarbus,  he 
was  accidentally  and  fatally  wounded  with  a 
poisoned  arrow  from  his  own  quiver.  He  died 
in  the  year  1143,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  JI.4XUEL  I. 

The  new  Emperor,  the  younger  of  the  two 
sons  of  John  the  Handsome,  added  to  his 
father's  virtues  and  talents  a  pleasing  address, 
a  magnificent  person,  and  popular  manner.  He 
occupied  the  Imperial  throne  for  thirty-seven 
years,  and  did  as  much  as  an  able  sovereign 
might  to  stjiy  the  ravages  of  tliose  blind  forces 
which  were  consuming  the  remiuints  of  ancient 
civilization.  Around  nearly  the  whole  fron- 
tier of  the  Empire — in  the  region  of  the  Taurus 
in  Hungary,  in  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  as 
well  as  on  ihe  Mediterranean — Manuel  stood  up 
like  a  hero  against  the  elements  which  gath- 
ered and  broke  upon  his  borders.  Though 
bred  in  the  luxury  of  the  court,  the  Emperor 
became  inured  to  the  hardshi]>s  of  the  camp 
and  the  field.  Such  were  his  bodily  strength, 
his  iron  nerve,  and  invulnerable  constitution, 
that  like  the  great  Cru.saders  he  became  a  per- 
sonal terror  to  the  foe.  He  was  the  Coeur  de 
Lion  of  the  EiL«t,  wielding  a  lance  and  wear- 
ing a  buckler  that  the  degenemte  could  not  lift. 
I  liaymond  of  Toulouse,  surnamed  the  Hercules, 
I   ai'kiKiwledged  the  superior  strength  of  Manuel. 
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The  victories  of  the  Imperial  arms  in  the 
age  of  the  Comneui  j)artook  of  the  nature  of 
personal  triumphs.  They  resulted  more  from 
individual  prowess  than  from  strategic  skill. 
It  \va.s  the  peculiarity  of  the  crusjiding  times 
that  man  struggled  with  man.  The  fanatic, 
unable  to  generalize,  makes  a  personal  enemy 
of  his  foe.  Tlie  Emperors  of  the  Comnenian 
dynasty,  and  notably  Manuel  I.,  imbibed  some- 
thing of  the  adventurous  and  heroic  spirit  of 
the  times,  even  to  the  extent  perhaps  of  neg- 
lecting to  gather  the  political  fruits  of  victo- 
ries won  in  the  field.  After  gaining  so  many 
successes  over  the  Turks  as  to  entitle  him  to 
the  name  of  conqueror,  the  Emperor  finally 
lost  all  in  a  great  disaster  which  befell  his 
arms  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia.  His  army 
was  ruined,  and  himself  a  prisoner  was  obliged 
to  accept  the  gift  of  his  life  at  the  merciful 
hands  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  profound  Gib- 
bon that  the  character  of  Jlanuel  I.  presents 
in  its  military  and  civil  aspects  one  of  the 
strangest  contrasts  in  history.  While  in  the 
field  he  made  war  with  all  the  vehement  fe- 
rocity of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  or  the  Lion- 
heart  of  England.  He  seemed  unmindful 
alike  of  the  cares  of  state  and  the  beauties 
of  peace.  But  when  his  campaigns  were 
ended,  and  he  had  returned  to  Constantinople, 
one  might  discover  in  his  bearing  no  further 
trace  of  the  military  hero.  He  then  devoted 
himself  with  assiduity  to  the  business  of  the 
government  and  the  smaller  cares  of  life  in 
the  palace.  He  even  indulged  in  refined  lux- 
uries and  pleasures,  giving  his  winter  hours  to 
games,  and  his  summer  days  to  the  delightful 
relaxations  of  his  villa  on  one  of  the  isles  of 
the  Propontis.  In  the  year  1181,  he  died 
after  a  successful  and  glorious  reign,  and  the 
crown  descended  to  his  sou  Alexius  II.,  then 
a  youth  but  ten  years  of  age. 

In  less  than  two  years  the  government  of 
this  stripling  was  overthrown  by  Andronicus, 
son  of  Isaac  Comnenus,  whose  previous  life  had 
been  filled  with  romance  and  adventure.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  JIanuel  he  had  been  impris- 
oned for  twelve  yeare  under  suspicion  of  dis- 
loyalty. He  had  lived  as  an  exile,  both  at 
the  palace  of  the  sultan  and  the  court  of  the 


Duke  of  Russia.  AVhen  Manuel  died,  the 
youth  and  inexperience  of  his  successor,  and 
the  disorders  which  immediately  ensued  in  the 
government,  gave  excellent  opportunities  to 
the  ambitious  Andronicus  to  lay  hold  on  the 
scepter.  An  insurrection  opened  the  gates  of 
the  city;  the  people  were  clamorous  for  a 
change  from  the  foolish  boy  who  occu])ied  the 
throne,  and  Andronicus  was  crowned  in  the 
midst  of  acclamations.  Alexius  was  degraded 
and  presently  strangled  with  a  bow-string, 
while  his  mother  Maria  was  executed  on  a 
charge  of  trea.son. 

The  government  of  the  new  Emperor  was 
a  compound  of  vicious  vigor  and  virtuous  en- 
ergy. The  spites  and  animosities  which  had 
been  nureed  during  his  exile  found  free  veni 
on  his  accession  to  power.  The  assassination 
of  Alexius  was  followed  by  the  murder  of  his 
adherents.  Many  of  the  nobles  fled  into  dis- 
tant parts,  and  scattereil  the  seeds  of  insurrec- 
tion. In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  An- 
dronicus, his  government  was  subverted  by 
Isaac  Angelus,  descended  from  the  great  Alex- 
ius through  the  female  line.  The  people  gladly 
espoused  his  claims,  and  in  118.")  he  was  seated 
on  the  throne.  The  miserable  Andronicus  was 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  seized  by  his  ene- 
mies, suspended  by  his  feet  between  two  pil- 
lai-s,  and  brutally  beaten  and  stabbed  to  death 
by  the  infuriated  multitude. 

The  change  of  sovereigns  was  hardly  for 
the  better.  Isaac,  the  Angel,  would  have  been 
more  appropriately  surnamed  from  one  of  the 
other  worlds.  His  government  proved  to  be  as 
weak  as  his  character  was  despicable.  He  was 
precisely  the  kind  of  a  prince  to  accelerate  the 
ruin  of  the  Empire.  On  all  sides  the  evidences 
of  disintegration  became  alarmingly  evident. 
The  island  of  Cyprus  was  seized  by  a  kinsman 
of  the  Emperor,  and  was  recovered  by  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  only  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
House  of  Lusignan.  The  Bulgarians  and  Wal- 
lachians  rose  in  revolt  and  achieved  their 
independence.  A  Bulgarian  prince  named 
Joannices  obtained  the  throne  of  the  new  king- 
dom and  was  recognized  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 

In  the  year  1195  Isaac  Angelus  was  de- 
posed by  his  brother,  Alexius,  also  surnamed 
Angelus.     Fraternal  affection  put  out  the  eyes 
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of  the  dethroned  monarch  and  sent  him  away 
to  live  ou  liread  and  water  in  tlie  solitude  of 
a  tower.  The  youthful  son  of  Isaac,  however, 
was  spared  by  Alexius,  and  was  presently 
borne  away  in  an  Italian  ship  to  the  island  of 
Sicily.  The  youthful  exile  was  received  with 
favor  by  Pope  Innocent  and  Philip  of  Suabia, 
king  of  the  Romans.  Nor  were  hopes  want- 
ing in  the  breast  of  the  young  Alexius  that 
the  western  chivalry,  then  gathering  at  Venice 
for  another  crusade,  would  espouse  his  cause 
and  restore  him  to  the  throne  of  the  usurper 
Angelus.  To  them  he  accordingly  promised 
that  in  case  of  their  replacing  the  scepter  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  in  his  hands  he  would 
heal  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  and  that  the  former  should  ac- 
knowledge the  primacy  of  the  pope  of  Kome. 

The  proposals  were  cordially  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  the  crusaders,  and  a  considerable 
array  of  French  and  Venetians  was  transported 
to  Constantinople.  The  city  was  besieged  by 
land  and  sea.  In  a  fierce  assault  the  banner 
of  the  republic  of  Venice  wjis  planted  on  the 
rampart  of  the  capital  of  the  East.  During 
the  night  following  the  fii-st  assault  the  Em- 
peror, iiaving  collected  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  gold,  ignominiously  fled  from  the  capital 
and  .sought  refuge  in  Thrace.  On  the  morrow 
the  nobles,  learning  of  the  sovereign's  flight, 
went  hastily  to  the  tower  where  the  blind 
Isaac  was  confined  and  hunii)ly  besought  his 
favor.  The  persecuted  old  man  was  rest(n-ed 
to  his  tiirone  and  the  embraces  of  his  son. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Latin  warriors 
Alexius  was  crowned  witli  his  father  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Sophia.  The  suburbs  of  Oal- 
ata  and  I'era  were  a.ssigned  lus  the  quartei's  of 
the  Frencii  and  Venetian  armies.  A  large 
sum  was  paiil  to  the  soldiers  for  their  services 
in  restoring  tiie  rightful  monarch.  Alexius 
employed  the  ^lanpiis  of  Montferrat  to  lead 
him  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Angelus.  The 
city  wius  intrusted  to  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flan- 
ders^  who  with  his  own  army  and  a  French 
contingent  was  to  maintain  the  existing  order 
during  tlie  absence  of  Alexius. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  the  zeal  of  the 
French  pilgrims  led  them  to  set  fire  to  a  syn- 
agogue,  which    they    incidentally   discovered. 


A  great  fire  broke  out,  and  more  than  fifteen 

thousand  pei-sons  had  to  fly  for  their  lives.  A 
breach  was  thus  opened  between  the  Constan- 
tiuopolitans  and  their  allies, and  when  Alexius 
returned  to  the  city  he  hardly  knew  whether 
the  French  crusaders  or  his  enemies  in  the 
capital  were  to  be  more  dreaded.  The  Latin 
leaders  in  the  mean  time  became  arrogant, 
and  demanded  that  the  Emperor 'should  fulfill 
his  promises.  When  he  would  gladly  have 
done  so  he  could  not;  for  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  the  Greeks  were  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  they  resented  tumultuously  every 
symptom  of  subordinating  the  Eastern  to  the 
Western  church.  As  the  head  of  the  anti- 
Roman  party  in  the  city  appeared  a  certain 
Duc.\.s,  nicknamed  Moiirzouflc,  on  account  of 
his  shaggy  eyebrows.  He,  having  gained  the 
confidence  of  Alexius,  seized  his  person,  and 
put  him  to  death. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  deposi- 
tion and  murder  of  the  Emperor  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  interest  of  the  crusaders, 
the  latter,  unused  to  such  business  as  the  ele- 
vation of  assiussins  to  the  throne,  hotly  resented 
the  bloody  deed,  and  resolved  to  dethrone  the 
murderer.  They  accordingly  began  a  second 
siege  of  the  city.  Finding  the  land  defenses 
to  be  impregnable,  they  made  a  final  and  suc- 
cessful assault  from  the  side  of  the  harbor. 
The  rampart  was  taken.  A  disastrous  fire 
broke  out,  reducing  to  a.shes  all  the  structures 
in  a  large  part  of  the  city.  The  rest  was  pil- 
laged ;  for  nothing  could  restrain  the  avarice 
of  the  fierce  soldiers  of  the  West,  liberated 
among  the  treasures  of  the  luxurious  capital. 
A  procession  of  the  people  bearing  crosses  and 
images  came  out  to  supplicate  the  forbearance 
of  the  conquerors,  and  to  tender  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Empire  to  the  crusaders. 

It  now  remained  for  the  victors  to  dispose 
of  the  dominions  which  had  fallen  into  their 
hanils.  To  this  end  a  commission  of  twelve 
membei-s,  six  from  the  West  and  .six  from  the 
East,  was  appointed,  and  with  this  body  was 
lodged  the  choice  of  an  Emjwror.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Byzantine  Empire  should  be 
divided  into  four  parts,  over  one  of  which  the 
Emperor  should  reign,  while  the  other  three 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Venetian  doge  and 
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the  barons  of  France.  The  feudal  principle 
was  introduced,  and  it  was  stipulateil  that  the 
Venetians  anil  the  French  lords  shoukl  do 
homage  as  vassals  to  the  sovereign  of  the  East, 
who  was  still  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of 
Christendom.  A  further  item  in  the  settlement 
was  that  which  required  that  the  Emperor  and 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  should  not  both 
be  chosen  from  the  same  nation. 


On  the  meeting  of  the  electors  the  choice 
of  Emperor  fell  on  Baldwin,  citunt  of  Flan- 
ders. He  wa*  accDrdiiigly,  in  the  year  1204, 
solemnly  invested  with  the  Imperial  insignia 
and  rai.sed  to  the  throne  of  Constantine.  In 
pursuance  of  the  jjlan  of  settlement,  the  elec- 
tion of  patriarch  went  to  the  Venetians,  and 
Thomas  Mor.^ini  was  raised  to  the  highest  dig- 
nity in  the  church  of  the  East. 


CHAPTER     LXXI.— THE     LATIN     DYNASTY. 


UCH  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Latin  dynasty 
in  Constautinoj)le.  The 
Empire  was  narrowed  to 
one-fourth  of  the  limits 
which  it  had  at  least  nom- 
inally maintained  for  cen- 
turies. The  better  portion  of  the  remainder  fell 
to  the  Venetian.*,  whose  commercial  enterprise 
was  at  once  revealed  along  the  whole  coast  from 
Ragusa  to  the  Bosphorus.  Macedonia  was 
assigned  to  Boniface,  marquis  of  Jloutferrat, 
who  established  his  capital  at  Thessalonica. 
The  leading  crusaders  were  rewarded  with  va- 
rious provinces,  which  were  distributed  to  them 
by  lot,  and  mutually  exchanged  until  most 
were  satisfied. 

In  the  mean  time  Mourzoufle  and  Alexius, 
both  fugitives  from  the  revolution,  made  com- 
mon cause  in  the  futile  scheme  of  recovering 
what  they  had  lost.  The  latter  was  presently 
taken  and  sent  into  Italy,  while  Mourzoufle  was 
caught  by  the  Latins  and  hurled  down  headlong 
from  the  summit  of  the  column  of  Theodosius. 
Fortunately  for  Alexius  and  for  his  posterity, 
his  daughter  had  been  married  to  a  military 
hero  named  Theodore  Lascaris,  who  after  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  had  fled  to  Anatolia. 
He  made  his  head-quarters  at  Xice,  a.sserted 
his  authority  as  a  prince  of  the  Empire,  called 
around  him  an  army  of  adventurous  spirits, 
and  overran  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia 
Minor.  On  the  Euxine  a  second  principality 
was  established  by  another  Alexius,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Comnenus,   who 


fixed  his  capital  at  Trebi/ond.  A  third  pro- 
vincial empire  was  organized  out  of  Epirus, 
jEtolia,  and  Thessaly  by  a  certain  Michael, 
who  reigned  over  their  principality  as  a  mili- 
tary chieftain. 

The  Greeks  chafed  not  a  little  under  the 
Latin  dynasty.  Erelong  the  opportunity 
came  for  a  revolt.  John,  king  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, himself  an  ardent  Komanist,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Constantinople  to  congratulate 
Baldwin  I.  on  the  success  of  the  Latin  cause 
and  the  consecjuent  renovation  of  the  Eastern 
world.  The  envoys  were  surprised  to  find  the 
Flemi.sh  Emperor  reigning  after  the  manner 
of  his  predeces.sors.  They  were  instructed  to 
say  to  King  John  that  he  must  himself  touch 
with  his  forehead  the  footstool  of  the  throne 
if  he  would  be  at  peace. 

The  Bulgarian  brooded  over  the  insult.  He 
conspired  with  the  Greek  malcontents  to  over- 
throw the  government.  When  the  Imperial 
army  had  been  conducted  into  Asia  Minor  by 
Count  Henry,  tlie  Emperor's  brother,  an  in- 
surrection broke  out  with  sudden  violence.  A 
Bulgarian  army  marched  rapidly  to  the  aid  of 
the  insurgents.  Baldwin  went  forth  with  his 
forces  to  besiege  the  rebels  in  Adriauople.  On 
the  way  thither  he  was  attacked  by  the  Cuman 
nomads,  who  defeated  the  Latins  and  took  the 
Em])eror  prisoner.  He  was  carried  away  into 
Bulgaria. 

After  a  year.  Count  Henry,  brother  of  the 
captive  sovereign,  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
Gradually  the  knights  of  the  West,  who  had 
constituted  the  chief  prop  of  the  Empire  since 
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the  establishment  of  the  Latin  dynasty,  dropped 
away,  leaving  the  new  Eraperor  to  his  own  re- 
sources. He  proved  not  unctjual  to  the  tasks 
imposed  on  the  imperiled  crown.  In  the  mean 
time  the  conduct  of  King  John,  of  Bulgaria, 
had  led  the  Greeks  again  to  prefer  a  refined 
despot  to  a  zealous  savage.  They  supplicated 
the  Emperor's  favor,  and  being  forgiven,  left 
their  barbarous  ally  to  retire  in  disgriice  to- 
wards his  own  kingdom.  lie  was  presently 
stabbed  in  his  tent,  and  the  Empire  was  freed 
from  tlie  menace  of  his  sword. 

In  the  year  1216,  Henry  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sister  Yolande,  wife  of  the  Count 
of  Auxerre.  Her  husband  sailed  to  the  East 
to  join  her  at  the  coronation,  but  he  was  .seized 
by  the  Epirotes,  and  died  in  prison.  While 
the  ])roclamation  was  suspended  awaiting  his 
arrival,  a  son  was  born  to  the  Empress,  who 
received  the  name  of  Baldwin.  But  to  avoid 
a  long  minority,  an  elder  son  of  Yolande, 
named  Robert,  was  called  to  the  throne,  who 
from  1221  to  1228  supported  as  well  as  he 
might  the  tottering  fabric  of  the  Empire.  It 
was  during  his  reign  that  the  remaining  Asi- 
atic provinces  of  the  Imperial  dominions  were 
swept  away  by  the  conquests  of  John  Vataces, 
the  successor  of  Theodore  Lascaris. 

When  the  Emperor  Robert  died,  Baldwin 
was  as  yet  but  seven  years  of  age.  The  Latin 
barons  considered  it  unsafe  to  intrust  the  scep- 
ter to  hands  so  feeble,  and  called  upon  the  dis- 
tinguished crusader,  John  of  Biuenm:,  to  as- 
sume the  government.  It  was  provided,  how- 
ever, that  his  second  daughter  should  be  married 
to  Baldwin,  and  tliat  tlie  latter  should,  on  reach- 
ing his  majority,  be  raised  to  the  throne. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  government 
an  alliance  was  made  between  Vataces  and 
Azau,  the  king  of  Bulgaria,  with  a  view  to 
the  capture  of  Constantinople.  They  attacked 
the  city  by  land  and  sea,  but  the  Emperor 
John  went  forth  and  scattered  their  forces. 
In  1236,  the  sovereign  who  had  so  ably  sup- 
ported the  Latin  dynasty  died,  and  his  son-in- 


law  came  to  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Bald- 
win II. 

On  all  sides  the  liniit.s  of  the  Empire  were 
narrowed  and  narrowing.  Between  Vataces 
on  the  east  and  Azan  on  the  west  it  appeared 
that  the  Imperial  dominions  would  be  crushed 
out  of  exi.«tence.  During  tlie  twenty-five  years 
in  wliicli  the  throne  was  held  by  Baldwin  H. 
the  menaces  of  the  neighboring  states  were 
constant  and  angry.  In  12rj.5  Vataces  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Theodore,  who,  after  a 
busy  reign  of  four  years,  left  his  boyish  heir, 
the  Prince  John,  to  the  care  of  Mk'HAEL  Pal^e- 
OLOGUS  as  regent.  The  latter  was  one  of  the 
most  able  and  far-sighted  statesman  of  his 
times,  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  in  rank  a  noble- 
man. It  was  agreed  by  the  council  of  the 
late  king  tliat  both  John  and  Michael  should 
be  proclaimed ;  but  on  the  day  of  coronation 
the  first  place  was  given  to  the  latter,  while 
the  former  was  reduced  to  a  subordinate  rela- 
tion, with  Palreologus  as  his  guardian. 

The  new  sovereign,  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  in  possession  of  amjile  power,  began  to 
mature  his  plans  for  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  restoration  of  the  Greeks  to 
their  lost  dominion.  In  the  S])ring  of  1261  a 
division  of  troops  under  command  of  Alexius 
Strategopidus  was  sent  across  the  Hellespont 
into  Thrace  to  attack  the  Latins.  The  people 
of  the  country,  -symjiathizing  with  the  invader, 
joined  his  standard  until  the  army  was  swelled 
to  twenty-five  thousand  men.  With  a  chosen 
body  of  troops  Alexius  pressed  on  to  Constan- 
tinople, reached  the  capital  in  the  night, 
gained  possession  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
before  the  Latins  were  aware  of  the  danger, 
rose  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  Balilwin  fled  to 
the  sea-siiore  and  boarded  a  Venetian  galley. 
The  Latin  Empire  jjcrished  more  suddenly 
than  it  had  arisen.  Within  twenty  days  Mi- 
chael Paheologus  entered  the  city.  The  Prank- 
ish barons  followed  in  the  flight  of  Baldwin, 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  Latins  remained  in 
the  city  and  were  undisturbed. 
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|Y  this  revolution  the  cap- 
ital of  the  East  again  toll 
to  the  Greeks.  The  change 
was  hailed  by  that  people 
ixs  au  event  most  glorious; 
by  the  Eastern  powers,  as 
tlu^  frrcatest  disaster.  Pa- 
i-.F,()i,ouus  set  diligently  at  work  to  reorganize 
the  Empire  and  to  establish  his  family  in  the 
succession.  To  this  end  he  associated  with 
himself  his  son  Anuronicus,  who  for  nine 
years  bore  the  title  of  Augustus  jointly  with 
his  father,  and  then  for  tlie  long  period  of 
forty-six  years  reigned  alone. 

No  sooner  was  the  expulsion  of  Baldwin 
II.  known  in  the  "West  than  the  cause  of  the 
fallen  monarch  was  espoused  by  Pope  Urban 
IV.,  who  advised  a  crusade  against  the  Greeks, 
The  same  policy  was  pursued  by  his  successor, 
Pope  Gregory  X.,  and  so  formidable  a  front 
was  set  against  Palteologus  that  he  determined 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
He  accordingly  sent  ambassadors  to  Italy  to 
tender  his  compliance  with  the  demands  of 
the  Holy  Father  in  all  mattei-s  at  issue  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  Then  did  the 
pope  grow  tender  towards  the  returning  prod- 
igal of  Constantinople.  To  that  city  were 
soon  despatched  the  pope's  nuncios  to  further 
the  work  of  union,  but  their  presence  there 
excited  the  animosity  of  the  Greeks,  who 
never  consented  to  the  primacy  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  rebellious  ecclesiastics  were  ac- 
cordingly excommKuicated  by  the  irate  pope, 
and  the  sword  of  ^Michael  suspended  over  their 
heads.  But  neither  could  the  Emperor  coerce 
his  subjects,  nor  would  the  papal  power  be  sat- 
isfied with  less.  Finally,  Martin  IV.,  tired  of 
what  he  considered  the  lukewarmness  of  Mi- 
chael, added  hhn  to  the  list  of  the  excluded, 
and  when  the  Emperor  died  his  son  Andro- 
Nicus,  in  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  Eastern 
revival,  denied  him  the  rites  of  Christian 
burial. 

The  Turcomans  now  became  once  more  ag- 


gressive and  terrible.  The  armies  of  the  Em- 
pire had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  recruited 
from  the  Western  provinces  of  the  ancient 
dominions  of  Rome,  and  were  commanded  by 
Roger  de  Flor.  He  with  his  Catalans  and 
Portuguese  confronted  the  Turks,  and  inflicted 
on  tliem  two  decisive  defeats.  The  rough 
soldiers,  however,  became  as  terrible  to  the 
Greeks  for  whom  they  battled  as  to  the  Turka 
against  whom  they  fought.  Roger  was  enticed 
to  Adrianople,  and  assassinated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Empress.  His  followers  then 
rallied  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Andronicus 
l^leaded  eagerly  for  peace.  Time  and  again 
his  forces  were  defeated;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
he  could  have  maintained  himself  much  longer 
but  for  the  quarrels  which  liroke  out  among 
the  Catalan  chiefs  and  led  to  their  abandon- 
ment of  the  country  of  the  Propontis. 

Following  the  example  of  his  father,  An- 
dronicus associated  with  himself  in  the  govern- 
ment a  son  destined  to  be  his  successor.  This 
was  the  prince  JNIichael.  The  latter  in  like 
manner  had  his  son,  named  Andronicus,  after 
the  grandfather,  recognized  as  Cwsar;  so  that 
for  once  there  were  three  Augusti,  represent- 
ing as  many  generations,  reigning  as  contem- 
poraries. Of  the  three  the  father,  Michael, 
was  the  first  to  die ;  and  for  once  the  Empire 
presented  the  scene  of  an  aspiring  stripling 
contending  with  a  superfluous  grandfather  foi 
the  throne.  The  period  from  1321  to  1328 
was  occupied  with  the  civil  wars  between  the 
elder  and  the  younger  Andronicus,  in  which 
at  the  last  the  youth  triumphed,  and  by  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  became  sole  sover- 
eign of  the  now  contracted  dominions  of  the 
East.  The  grandfather  gave  over  the  struggle 
and  was  converted  into  the  good  old  monk 
Anthony. 

^leanwhile  on  the  ruins  of  the  great  Mon- 
gul  dynasty  of  Asia,  founded  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Genghis  Khan,  and  by  him  ex- 
tended until  it  surpassed  in  geographical  area 
any  other  political  dominion  ever  established 
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by  man,  had  arisen,  after  the  death  of  Kubhii 
Khan,  the  empire  of  the  Corasmiu  or  Ottoman 
Turks.  These  brave  and  warlike  Asiatics  had 
made  their  way  from  the  north-east  into  West- 
ern Asia,  and  the  more  adventurous  chieftains 
pressed  forward  into  Syria,  where  they  fell 
upon  tlie  Moslems  and  captured  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulcher.  Some  of  the  invaders  then  entered 
the  service  of  Aladin,  sultan  of  Iconium, 
and  out  of  this  branch  of  the  race  sprang  the 
Ottoman  line  of  sovereigns.  The  head-quarters 
of  the  Turks  were  established  at  Surgut,  on 
the  river  Sangar.  Here  they  were  ruled  for 
fifty-two  years  by  Orthogrul,  who  left  his  do- 
minions to  his  son  Osman,  or  Othm.\.n,  founder 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He  added  to  the 
genius  of  a  soldier  the  skill  of  a  statesman. 
The  circumstances  of  his  situation  favored  the 
establishment  of  a  great  ])olitical  power  in 
Western  Asia.  The  Seljiikian  dynasty  of 
Turcomans  had  perished.  The  ruins  of  the 
Greek  Empire  lay  scattered  through  Asia 
Minor.  Othman  liad  the  zeal  of  a  new  con- 
vert to  Mohammedanism,  and  the  fire  of  con- 
ipiest  wa.s  kindlctl  on  the  altar  from  the  torch 
of  the  Koran. 

In  the  year  1299,  Othman  began  his  career 
as  a  conqueror  by  an  inva.sion  of  Nicomedia. 
His  wars  were  continued  almost  incessantly 
for  twenty-seven  yeai-s,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
last  year  of  his  reign  that  his  son  Orchan 
succeeded  in  the  capture  of  Prusa,  tiie  more 
modern  Boursa,  thereby  establishing  on  a  firm 
basis  the  Ottoman  succession.  Prusa  became 
the  capital  of  the  rising  empire.  A  mosque, 
a  college,  and  a  hospital  were  founded,  and 
the  head  of  Orchan  appeared  on  the  coins  of 
the  new  kingdom. 

It  was  during  the  struggles,  already  nar- 
rated, between  the  elder  and  the  vounger  -Vn- 
dronicus  that  Orchan  wits  enabled,  almost 
without  opposition,  to  possess  himself  of  the 
province  of  Bithynia.  Tlie  Turkish  domin- 
ion was  thus,  between  the  years  1.32t>  and 
1339,  spread  out  to  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hel- 
lespont. Owing  to  the  political  rolalinns  then 
existing  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks, 
the  latter — being  the  extinguishers  of  opposi- 
tion in  Asia  Minor  —  were  regarded  in  a 
friendly   light   by  the  former.      Soliman,  the 


son  of  Orchan,  was  invited  into  Europe  with 
a  body  of  ten  thou.sand  horseman  to  assist  the 
Emperor  in  the  Bulgarian  war.  It  was  easier, 
however,  to  procure  such  aid  than  to  dismiss  it 
when  the  service  was  ended.  The  Turks  were 
little  disposed  to  retire.  They  established  a 
colonj'  in  the  Chersonesus,  and  continued  to 
hold  a  fortress  in  Thrace.  The  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  races  were  broken  off; 
but  hostilities  were  for  a  while  suspended. 
The  warrior  Soliman  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  and  his  father,  the  sultan,  is  said 
to  have  died  of  grief  on  the  tomb  of  his  son. 

In  the  year  1360,  the  Turkish  throne  was 
occupied  by  Soliman's  brother,  Amurath  I., 
who  reigned  for  twenty-nine  years.  He  con- 
tinued tlie  aggressive  policy  of  his  father  and 
grandfather.  The  Turkish  banners  were  car- 
ried triumphantly  through  Thrace  as  far  as 
Mount  Ha'mus.  Adrianople  became  the  Eu- 
ropean capital  of  the  Ottomaqs,  and  the  walls 
of  Constantinople  were  already  in  siglit.  The 
great  Empire  of  Constantine  had  narrowed 
almost  to  a  span.  The  capital  city  stood  like 
an  i.sland  in  an  ocean  of  hostility.  The  Em- 
peror, John  P.\i..eolo«us,  trembled  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sultan,  and  frequently  obeyed  his 
summons. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  that  famous  body 
of  soldiery,  known  as  the  Janizaries,  was  or- 
ganized. Amurath  demanded  as  a  recompense 
for  his  services  to  the  Emi)eror  that  the  latter 
should  contribute  a  division  of  troops  for  the 
defense  of  the  strait.s  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  A  band  of  Christian  youth,  educated 
in  religion  and  disciplined  in  the  camji,  was  se- 
lected for  this  purpose.  They  received  the 
name  of  Yeugi  Cheri,  or  new  soldiers,  the  ap- 
pellative being  easily  corrupted  into  Janizjiries. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  that  celebrated  body 
of  guards  which,  like  the  pr;etorians  of  Rome, 
was  destined  to  become  the  terror  of  all  East- 
ern Enrojio. 

In  the  year  1389  Amurath  I.  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Bajazet,  surnamed  the 
Lightning.  His  reign  of  fourttH'ii  years  was 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  military  expedi- 
tions. Such  were  the  successes  of  his  amia 
that  the  Ottoman  dominions  wore  extended 
from  .\ngoni  to  Er/.eniuin.      Anatolia  was  sub- 
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(iucd  !ind  acl<k'd  to  the  Empire.  Having  im- 
posed tribute  on  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians, 
he  crossed  the  Diinube  and  penetrated  Molda- 
via. Nearly  all  the  remaining  territory  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  was  stripped  away.  Carry- 
ing his  banners  into  Hungary,  the  kingdom 
of  Sigismund  was  shaken  to  its  bordei-s.  The 
knights  of  France  and  Germany  rallied  for 
the  defense  of  Europe.  An  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  resembling  a  host  of  cru- 
saders, was  gathered  at  Nicopolis.  Such  was 
their  fiery  valor  that  they  declared  themselves 
able  to  uphold  the  falling  sky  on  their  lances. 


John.     The  successor  of  Constantine  did  as  he 
was  bidden. 

The  reign  of  Palteologus  terminated  with 
his  life  in  the  year  1391.  The  crown  of  the 
alleged  Greek  Empire  descended  to  his  son 
Manuel,  who  occupied  the  throne  until  1425. 
The  Ottoman  now  looked  from  every  side  over 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  The  dominions 
of  the  Emperors  of  the  Ea«t  were  contracted 
to  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  the  vain  hope  of 
recovering  a  portion  of  his  lost  dignity,  Man- 
uel, hard  ]ires«ed  by  the  Turks,  who  now  de- 
manded that  the  bliu<l  John  should  reign  in- 
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Nevertheless  they  were  beaten  into  the  earth 
by  Bajazet  and  his  Turks. 

All  this  while,  for  a  period  of  thirty-six 
years,  the  Emperor,  John  Palffiologus,  looked 
on  and  saw  the  ruin  of  his  dominion.  As 
though  comiuest  were  not  sufliciently  calamit- 
ous, the  Emperor's  eldest  son,  Andronieus, 
became  a  traitor  and  conspired  with  Sauzes, 
the  son  of  Amurath,  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ments of  their  fathers.  The  sultan,  however, 
discovered  the  plot  and  punished  Sauzes  by 
putting  out  his  eyes.  He  then  demanded  that 
Palfeologus  should  inflict  a  like  retribution  on 
both  Andronieus  and  his  boy,  the  infant  prince 


stead  of  his  brother,  yielded  the  throne  for  the 
time  to  the  sightless  prince  and  repaired  to  the 
court  of  France.  There  he  besought  supplies 
of  men  and  money  wherewith  to  restore  hia 
fortunes.  Such  efforts,  however,  were  fruit- 
less. The  sultan  wa.s  little  satisfied  with  his 
puppet,  the  Emperor  John,  and  demanded 
that  Constantinople  should  be  surrendered  to 
himself.  Nor  is  it  doubtful  that  the  final 
catastroj)he  would  then  and  there  have  been 
precipitated  but  for  the  apparition  in  Asia  of 
another  conqueror  before  whose  mighty  wind 
Bajazet  himself  was  only  as  a  shaken  reed. 
For  now  came  the  great  Mongol  warrior, 
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TiMOUR,  or  Tamerlane.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Zenghis  Khan,  born  near  Samarcand, 
where  his  fathers  had  ruled  a  tril)t'  of  ten 
thousand  nomads.  Eai'ly  in  life  he  lieeame  a 
captain,  and  after  successfully  defending  and 
extending  the  borders  of  his  country  he  was 
made  an  Emperor  of  the  Tartar  race,  and 
began  his  career  of  foreign  conquest.  In  a 
series  of  thirty-five  victorious  campaigns  he 
placed  on  his  head  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven 
crowns.  Far  and  wide  through  Pei-sia,  Tar- 
tary,  India,  and  the  West  he  carried  his  tri- 
uiiii)liant  banners  until  became  in  contact  with 
the  Ottoman  Empire  of  Baja/.et.  At  this  time 
the  forces  of  Timour  are  said  to  have  num- 
bered eight  hundred  thousand  men,  while  the 
army  of  the  sultan  was  four  hundred  thousand 
strong.  The  Tartar  came  on  through  Arme- 
nia and  laid  siege  to  Angora.  Bajazet,  who 
had  gone  forth  to  meet  his  foe  on  the  border 
of  his  dominion,  returned  to  the  relief  of  the 
citj',  and  in  1402  a  terrible  battle  was  fought 
before  the  walls.  Timour  triumphed.  Baja- 
zet fled,  was  captured,  put  into  an  iron  cage — 
so  runs  the  tradition — and  borne  about,  a  spec- 
tacle of  the  victory.  The  kingdom  of  Anato- 
lia was  subverted.  The  whole  country  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  ^T^gean  was  subjugated  by 
the  great  Tartar  Emperor. 

Thus  it  was  that  by  the  impact  of  a  greater 
force  upon  the  Empire  of  the  Ottomans  the 
downfall  of  Constantinople  was  postponed  for 
half  a  century.  The  overthrow  of  Bajazet  was 
tlie  signal  for  the  return  of  Manuel  to  his 
capital  and  the  dc]K)sition  and  banishment  of 
the  blind  John.  The  I^mperor  adopted  the 
policy  of  aiding  in  the  restoration  of  the  Otto- 
man power  to  a  certain  degree  of  influence. 
To  this  enil  he  gave  encouragement  to  Moham- 
med, the  son  of  Bajazet,  who,  in  his  turn, 
forbore  to  disturi)  the  dominions  of  his  friend; 
but  after  the  accession  of  Amurath  II.  the 
l)rojcct  of  capturing  Constantinople  was  vigor- 
ously renewed.  In  the  year  W'l'l  an  enormous 
array  of  Turks  was  sent  against  the  city.  A 
siege  of  two  months  ensued,  but  the  ramparts 
l)roved  to  be  im]ircgnable,  ami  ,\muratli  was 
])resently  recalled  to  Boursa  to  suppress  a  revolt 
that  bad  broken  out  in  his  own  capital,  insti- 
gated   by    the    Greeks.       By    his    retirement 


another  resjjite  was  gained  for  the  lingering 
ghost  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  Emperor 
Manuel  died  in  142')  and  was  succeeded  bj 
John  Pal.eologus  II. 

The  influence  of  the  Turk  was  now  so  pre- 
dominant that  he  was  able  to  exact  of  the  new 
sovereign  an  annual  tribute.  It  was  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  force  of  Greek  sov- 
ereignty would  be  brought  to  an  end.  Mean- 
while the  papal  power  in  the  West  still  sought 
to  reunite  the  divided  members  of  the  church. 
The  pope  Evigenius  IV.,  dissatisfied  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  sought  to 
distract  that  body  from  its  purposes  by  send- 
ing an  invitation  to  John  Palceologus  II.  to 
visit  Itiily,  to  which  country  the  council  was 
to  be  removed.  In  1438,  the  Emperor,  ac- 
companied by  Joseph,  jiatriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, visited  Ferrara,  where  the  council  was 
in  session.  For  a  season  the  project  of  a  re- 
union between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  was  retarded ;  but  finally,  in  a  new 
convention  of  the  prelates  at  Florence,  the 
work  was  consummated,  and  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1438,  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence  the 
Act  of  Union  was  promulgated.  The  joy  of 
Western  Christendom  was  great ;  but  Constan- 
tinople was  not  thereby  delivered  from  the 
tightening  clutches  of  the  Turk. 

It  was  believed  by  the  zealots  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Rome  would  now  be  sufticient  to 
secure  a  general  rally  for  the  salvation  of  the 
city  of  Constautine  from  the  menace  of  the 
infidels.  But  any  results  that  might  have  been 
reached  by  this  influence  were  j)anilyzed  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Greeks  themse'  res.  When 
John  Paheologus  and  his  attendants  returned 
to  the  Eastern  capital,  they  were  received  with 
aversion  and  disgust.  Self-interest,  which  had 
dictated  his  visit  to  Italy,  an<l  had  led  him  to 
accept  the  primacy  of  the  Western  church, 
now  required  an  abatement  of  his  zeal  in  the 
presence  of  his  angered  subjects.  Amunith 
II.,  the  Turkish  sultan,  was  deeply  otiended 
at  the  religious  union  of  the  Greeks  and  Lat- 
ins ;  for  he  could  but  see  that  the  whole  scheme 
was  intended  as  a  btdwark  against  himself  and 
the  holy  book  Al  Koran. 

Twice  did  this  distinguished  sultan  resign 
the  Ottoman  scepter.     In  the  first  instance  he 
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retired  to  Lis  residence  in  JIagnesia  and  left 
the  government  to  his  son  Mohammed  II.  In 
1444,  a  rebellious  crusade  broke  out  in  Hun- 
gary, and  the  general  voice  demanded  that 
Amurath  should  return  to  the  throne  and  take 
command  of  the  armies.  Mohammed  himself 
seconded  the  po^^ular  demand,  and  the  aged 
sultan  again  wore  the  crown.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  Hungarians  were  reduced  to  sub- 
mission, Amurath  a  second  time  abdicated, 
and  in  1451  Mohamjied  resumed  his  seat  and 
scepter. 

The    time    has   at    last   arrived  when   the 
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throne  of  the  Eastern  Cresars  is  to  be  sub- 
verted. The  Empire  no  longer  has  a  territo- 
rial dominion.  The  vast  area  of  the  Theodo- 
sian  estate  is  reduced  to  the  ramparts  of  a 
single  city.  John  Palsologus  died  in  1448, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Coxstan- 
TINE  Xin.  This  prince  during  the  last  three 
years  of  the  reign  of  Amurath  II.  occupied 
himself  with  the  ignoble  cares  of  a  municipal 
empire,  and  was  then  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  rival  by  whom  he  was  destined  to 
destruction.  In  14.51  Mohammed  II.,  as 
already  narrated,  succeeded  to  the  Ottoman 
throne,  and  immediately  began  that  bloody  ca- 


reer for  which  a  strange  mixture  of  savagery 
and  scholarship  had  so  admirably  fitted  his 
character.  He  was  capable  of  deeds  great 
and  small,  honorable  and  perlidious.  In  the 
year  of  his  accession  he  solemnly  engaged  to 
maintain  the  peace  with  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, but  at  the  same  time  plotted  for  his 
destruction.  While  swearing  to  refrain  from 
war,  he  ordered  his  engineers  to  cross  to  the 
European  side  of  the  Bosporus  and  construct 
a  fortress  within  sight  of  the  towers  of  the 
Eastern  capital.  Vain  were  the  solemn  pro- 
tests of  Coustantine.  Recrinnuations  fol- 
lowed, and  then  preparations  for  llie  im- 
j)ending  war. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1453  a  large 
Turkish  army  was  conveyed  across  the 
strait,  and  the  villages  and  towns  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Constantiimple  were  de- 
stroyed. Every  thing  beyond  the  gates 
was  swept  away  by  the  vengeful  Otto- 
mans. In  the  beginning  of  April  the  siege 
of  the  city  began.  The  investing  army 
numbered  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men ;  the  inhabitants  of 
tiie  city,  about  one  hundred  thousand. 
But  most  of  the  people  thus  pent  within 
the  walls  were  non-combatants — mechan- 
ics, priests,  scholars,  scions  of  an  attenu- 
ated nobility,  women. 

The  entire  force  of  soldiers  that  the 
Emperor  was  able  to  muster  against  the 
host  outside  did  not  exceed  eight  thou- 
sand men ;  and  of  these  two  thousand 
were  Genoese.  With  this  scanty  force  a 
rampart  of  nearly  sixteen  miles  in  extent 
was  to  be  defended  against  the  as.saults  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet.  The  moving  legions  of  Belisarius 
had  dwindled  to  tlie  masquerade  of  a  handful 
of  quarreling  puppets.  For  the  Greeks  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  day  of  her  destruction, 
still  found  time  to  dispute  over  the  ioia  in  the 
word  homoiousios! 

Constantine  in  his  despair  made  a  last  ap- 
peal to  Rome  for  an  army,  promising  in  return 
the  faithful  obedience  of  his  people  to  the 
mother  church.  Rome  sent  him  a  legate  and 
a  company  of  priests!  This  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, with  a  like  company  of  valuables  from 
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the  city,  went  together  to  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  again  ratified  the  Act  of  Union  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  communed 
at  the  same  altar.  But  the  great  majority  of 
the  Greeks  took  nor  part  mn-  iutere.st  in  this 
superficial  aniaigamatiou. 

During  the  mouth  of  April  the  siege  of 
the  city  was  pressed  mth  ever-increasing  se- 
verity. Still  the  walls  seemed  impregnable; 
and  the  harbor  could  not  be  reached  by  the 
assailants.     The  Greeks  had  stretched  a  chain 


their  cannon'   to  operate  against  the  weaker 
parts  of  the  ramparts. 

The  chief  defender  of  the  doomed  city 
proved  to  be  John  Justiuiaui,  the  general  of 
the  Genoese.  He  became  the  right  arm  of 
the  Emperor;  and  when  at  la.«t  he  f6ll,.])ierced 
by  a  bullet,  a  wail  went  up  from  soldier  and 
citizen.  As  he  was  borne  away,  the  breaches 
made  in  the  walls  by  the  Turki.sh  artillery 
were  left  undefended  by  the  de.sj)airiiig  garri- 
son.    The  Ottomans  swarmed  on  the  walls  and 
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across  the  entrance,  and  the  space  beymul  was 
well  defended  by  a  well-equipped  squadron 
of  nearly  thirty  sail. 

Finally,  hdwevcr,  ]\[<iliaMmiril  liad  these 
ves.sels  drawn  dvcr  a  smt  of  liaiiiway  along  the 
shore  and  thus  (U'iivorcd  into  the  ()])en  walere 
beyond  the  chain.  The  Turks  thus  gained 
access  to  the  weaker  parts  of  the  walls  next 
the  harbor.  The  .«ullan  ordered  the  construc- 
tion of  what  in  modern  warfare  would  be 
called  floating  batteries,  wliich  were  sent  with 

N._\-,,l.  2—2^ 


in   the  towers.     It  was   the  ilay,  the  hour  of 
fate.      The   victorious  Turks  poured   through 
the  gaps  in  the  ramparts,  and  the  brief  work 
(if  destruction  began  ami  ended  in  blood. 
The  city  was  in  ihe   hands  of  the  infidel. 

'It  is  curiously  noted  by  Gilibon  that  the  siege 
of  Constantinople  murks  Ibe  ejwcli  of  tlie  trans- 
fornmtinn  of  the  oM  weaponry  info  ibe  new. 
Aiiiiinst  the  walls  of  tlu-  city  tlie  <-nnnon,  tlie  bnt- 
teriiijr  ram  and  the  catapult  wi're  used  side  by  side, 
and  the  smoke  of  gunpowder  mintfled  witli  the 
fumes  of  (ireek  tin-. 
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The  thinned  ranks  of  the  Greeks  were  hewn 
down  by  the  merciless  ciiuetei-s  of  the  victors. 
Coustantine,  surrounded  by  his  guard,  fought 
bravely  to  the  last,  and  did  all  that  dying 
valor  could  accomplish  to  redeem  the  forfeited 
fame  of  his  race.     He  threw  away  his  purple 


As  his  spirit  went  forth  with  a  wail  the  poor 
ghost  of  Imperial  Power  disappeared  through 
the  smoke;  the  hist  pulse  of  the  Old  Civiliza- 
tion of  mankind  broke  with  a  feeble  flutter 
from  the  dying  heart  of  the  East,  and  the 
great  drama  of  the  Itonian  Empire  was  at  an 
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robe  in  order  more  surely  to  find  a  soldier's 
death.  In  his  despair  he  cried  out:  "Can  no 
Christian  be  found  to  cut  off  my  head?"  He 
fell  at  last  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  was 
trampled  in  the  blood  and  dust  of  the  streets. 
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end.  With  the  morning  light  the  smoke 
cleared  away  from  the  ruined  city,  and  the 
golden  crescent  of  the  Arabian  Projihet  was 
seen  lifted  on  high  above  the  gilded  dome  of 
St.  Sophia. 
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CHARXEK  LXXili— Tribes  ok  the  north. 


HE  opening  paragraphs  of 
Modern  History  relate  to 
the  Barbarian  Nations. 
Tho  ■warlike  tribes  that 
for  several  centuries  had 
beaten  against  the  north- 
eastern frontiers  of  the 
Roman  Empire  at  last  burst  through  the  bar- 
riers which  the  Cicsars  had  set  against  them 
and  swept  the  Old  Civilization  into  ruins. 

Peninsular  Europe  became  the  spoil  of  the 
invaders.  The  ininicnsc  jmpulations  of  .bar- 
barism, long  heaped  up  on  the  further  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  suddenly  dif- 
fused themselves  a.s  a  spreading  flood  over  all 
the  better  parts  of  the  West.  It  may  prove 
of  interest  to  tnke.at  least  a  cursory  survey  of 
the  barbarians,  a.s  it  respects  their  ethnology, 
institutions,  and  general  history. 

The  warlike  peoples  by  whom  the  Empire 
of  the  Romans  was  subverted  belonged  to 
three  different  races:  the  Germanic,  the  Slavic, 
and  the  Scifthic.  Wliethor  the  first  two  groups 
may  be  traced  to  a  common  Teutonic  origin  is 
a  question  belonging  to  the  ethnologist  rather 
than  to  the  historian.     It  is  sufficient  to  note 


the  fact  that  in  the  fifth  century  the  Germanic 
and  Slavic  tri])es  were  alreadj'  so  clearly  dis- 
criminated as  to  constitute  different  groups  of 
population.  As  to  the  Scythic  or  Asiatic 
invadei-s  they  were  manifestly  of  a  distinct 
stock  from  the  Teutonic  nations,  whom  they 
drove  before  them  into  the  confines  of  the 
Empire. 

1.  TnE  Gerjians.  To  this  family  belonged 
the  Goths,  with  their  two  divisions  of  Visi-  or 
Western,  and  Ostro-  or  Eastern  Goths ;  the 
Allcmannian  confederation,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral tribes,  the  Sucvi  being  the  chief;  the 
JIarcomanni,  the  Quadi,  the  Hermunduri,  the 
Heruli,  the  Gepidie,  the  Vandals,  the  Lom- 
bards, the  Franks,  the  Anglos,  the  Saxons, 
the  Burgundians,  and  the  Bavarians. 

Of  these  many  an<l  populous  tribes,  among 
the  most  important  were  tlio  GoTUS.  Their 
origin  has  never  been  definitely  ascertained. 
The  first  liistorical  contact  between  them  and 
the  Romans  was  in  the  year  A.  D.  250,  when 
tho  Emi)eror  Decius  wa.s  called  to  confront 
them  on  the  Danube.  They  had,  however, 
been  previously  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy.     By  some  authors  they  have  been 
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confouiuled  with  the  Ueta;;   but  lor  this  cou- 
fusiou  tJiere  is  no  good  reason. 

Hiritoricully,  tiie  Goths  are  associated  with 
the  Vandals  and  the  Gepidse.  Procopius,  in- 
deed, regards  the  three  tribes  as  mere  subdivis- 
ions of  tiie  same  nation.  Before  their  first  im- 
pact with  the  liomans  tlie  Goths  were  located 
in  the  region  north  of  the  Euxine.    A  century 


with  the  Empire  began.  In  the  mean  time 
they  became  divided  into  the  two  great  fam- 
ilies of  Visi-  or  Western,  and  Ostro-  or  Eastern 
Goths.  The  latter  occupied  the  territory  lying 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  stretching  from  the  borders  of 
Hungary  to  Bessarabia.  The  former  were 
located  in  Southern  Russia  between  the  Don 
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later,  about  A.  D.  250,  they  were  established 
on  the  Lower  Danube.  Before  that  time  they 
had  made  an  incursion  into  Thrace  and  de- 
vasted  a  considerable  district  of  country.  In 
the  year  262  they  were  defeated  in  battle  by 
^milianus,  and  seven  years  later  by  Clau- 
dius. Near  the  close  of  the  third  century 
they  obtained  possession  of  the  province  of 
Dacia,    nnd   from    this  region    their  struggle 


and  the  Dniester.  For  a  while  the  two  races 
were  ruled  by  a  common  king.  When  the 
HunnLsh  invasions  began  the  Visigoths  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Empire 
and  were  first  assigned  a  district  in  Thrace, 
but  afterwards  came  into  possession  of  Moesia. 
From  the  times  of  Theodosius  the  Goths 
became  constantly  more  aggressive,  and  it  was 
evident  that  they  contemplated  no  less  than 
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the  subversion  of  the  Empire.  Meainvliile, 
they  were  pressed  forward  bj^  the  Iliimiish 
hordes  that  came  pouring  in  from  Asia.  They 
were  thus  preeijiitatcd  into  Italy.  Led  on  by 
Alaric,  they  were,  tirst  in  the  year  408,  bouglit 
off  with  an  euorraous  ransom.  A  second  and 
a  third  time  the  Gothic  king  returned  to  the 
siege  of  the  city,  and  in  August  of  410  R<jnie 
was  taken  and  pillaged.  Called,  however,  to 
other  fields  of  conquest,  the  Goths  left  the 
crippled  Empire  for  a  season  to  the  successors 
of  Hoiiorius.  In  the  middle  of  the  century 
they  joined  the  Romans  in  a  combiued  attack 
upon  the  half-million  of  Huns  whom  Attila 
had  led  into  fitiul.  In  the  years  that  followed 
the  countries  of  Spain  and  Southern  France 
were  completely  dominated  by  the  Gothic  race, 
and  in  A.  D.  476  the  nation  of  the  Heruli, 
led  by  their  king  Odoacer,  overthrew  what 
remained  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  estab- 
lished the  O.STROGOTHIC  KINGDOM  of  Italy. 

Of  the  two  Gothic  peoples,  the  Visigoths, 
if  not  the  more  powerful,  were  the  more  en- 
lightened. Having  first  established  themselves 
in  South-western  France,  they  gradually  made 
their  way  through  the  Pyrenees  and  spread  as 
far  as  the  river  Ebro.  Under  the  leadership 
of  their  king,  Wallia,  they  overthrew  the  king- 
dom of  the  Silingi,  a  tril)e  of  Vandal  origin, 
and  thus  secured  a  foothold  in  Spain.  The 
Vandals,  under  the  lead  of  Genseric,  retired 
into  Northern  Africa,  and  the  Visigoths  soon 
overran  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
(Inly  a  small  district  in  the  north-west  re- 
mained under  the  dominion  of  the  Suevi. 
Even  tliis  province,  after  maintaining  its  iu- 
de'pendence  till  the  year  585,  was  reduced 
to  submission  and  a<ldcd  to  the  Visigotiiic 
Kingdom. 

In  A.  D.  471  King  Enric,  tlie  most  distin- 
guisheil  sovereign  of  the  Visigoths,  put  an  end 
to  Roman  authority  in  Spain,  and  established 
a  new  constitution.  By  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century  a  fusion  had  been  effected  of  the  na- 
tive Spanish,  Latin,  and  Gothic  elements  of  poj)- 
ulation,  and  the  KiNtiDOjr  of  the  Vi.sigotils 
became  tiu'  sole  political  power  in  the  ]icn- 
insnla. 

In  a  parairraph  above  mention  wiu^  made 
of  the  jiersisteiit  stand  of  the  Sri:vi  in  North- 


western   S 


l^ain. 


This   trii>e  of  Ciermans  had 


its  native  seat  in   Upper  Saxony,  beyond  the 


Elbe.  There  iu  ancient  times,  in  a  sacred 
wood,  were  erected  the  altars  of  their  sujier- 
stition.  This  forest,  called  the  Sonnenwald, 
was  regarded  as  the  spot  of  the  nation's  origin. 
The  Suevi  .were  among  the  most  warlike  and 
powerful  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  They  spread 
from  the  banks  of  the  Oder  to  the  Danube. 
Such  was  their  prowess  that  the  Gaulish  na- 
tions declared  to  Csesar  by  their  ambassjulors 
that  they  regarded  it  as  no  disgrace  to  have 
fled  before  the  Suevi,  against  whom  not  even 
the  immortal  gods  might  stand  in  battle.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla 
that  the  Suevi  were  first  felt  on  the  borders 
of  Rome.  The  legionaries  of  the  Empire  were 
stunned  by  the  fierce  blows  of  the  Germanic 
warriors. 

In  the  disturbed  period  following  the  reign 
of  Decius  the  Suevi  made  their  way  into  Gaul, 
and  thence  proceeded  by  way  of  Ravenna 
till  their  savage  banners  were  seen  almost  as 
far  south  as  Rome.  The  Senate,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Emperors,  spurred  into  activity 
by  the  imminent  peril  of  the  state,  raised  a 
large  army  of  jiraHorians  and  conscripts,  and 
the  Suevi,  not  without  an  immense  collection 
of  spoils,  fell  back  into  Germany.  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  an  army  of  three  hundred 
tliousand  Allemanni  was  again  in  Italy,  but 
was  defeated  by  Gallienus  iu  a  battle  near 
Milan.  In  order  to  stay  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  the  Emperor  then  espoused  Pipa, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  and 
gave  to  her  father  as  the  price  of  peace  the 
])rovince  of  Pannonia.  After  many  vicissi- 
tudes the  Suevi  became  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neckar,  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  province  of  Gallicia,  iu  Spain. 
In  the  former  position  they  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Kingdom  of  Suevia,  which  is 
onlv  a  variation  of  the  original  name  of  the 
tribe ;  and  from  the  latter  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Visigoths  in  the  year  58.5. 

Our  first  notices  of  the  ^Iarcomanni  are 
derived  from  Strabo  and  Tacitus.  The  native 
seats  of  this  strong  tribe  were  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.  Here,  under  their  great  king  Jlaro- 
bodnus,  they  established  a  powerful  monarchy, 
and  be<'ame  a  terror  to  the  surrounding  na- 
tinns.  The  name  Marcomanni  signifies  March- 
men  or  borderers,  and  was,  no  doubt,  applied 
to  several  neighboring  tribes  in  the  confines  of 
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Germuuy.  lu  the  times  of  Casar,  the  Marco- 
niauni  constituted  a  part  of  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistus.  After  the  establishment  of  their  king- 
dom on  the  J)aniibe,  they  became  involved  in 
wars  with  the  Cherusci,  and  soon  afterwards 
confronted  the  Roman  legions  stationed  on  the 
Danubian  iiorder. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor,  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  the  Marcomanni  headed  a  confeder- 
ation of  German  tribes  against  the  Romans. 
Aurelius  died  while  engaged  in  the  attempt  to 
break  up  the  Marcomannic  league,  and  his 
son  Commodus  was  constrained  to  purchase  a 
peace  which  he  could  not  conquer  from  his 
German  adversaries.  During  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  the  ci.s-Danubian  provinces 
were  several  times  overrun  by  the  JFarcomanni, 
but  they  did  not  succeed,  either  there  or  else- 
where, in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  perma- 
nent state.  In  the  fifth  and  si.xth  centuries, 
the  relative  importance  of  the  nation  grew 
less  and  less,  until  it  finally  disappeared  from 
history. 

The  QuADi  were  kinsmen  of  the  Suevi, 
having  their  original  homes  in  South-eastern 
Germany.  One  of  their  principal  haunts  was 
the  celebrated  Hercyuian  Forest,  of  which  so 
graphic  an  account  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Sixth  Book  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Their  ter- 
ritories had  joined  those  of  the  Pannonians 
and  the  Marcomanni,  with  whom  they  were 
generally  in  alliance.  At  the  time  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Roman  Empire  the  Quadi 
were  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  German 
nations.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
their  government  was  a  monarchy,  a  certain 
Vannius  occupying  the  throne.  During  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Quadi  became 
a  member  of  the  Germanic  confederation, 
which  was  organized  again.st  the  Romans,  and 
it  was  the}'  who,  in  the  great  battle  of  A.  D. 
174,  were  about  to  destroy  the  imperial  le- 
gions, when  the  fortunate  occurrence  of  a 
storm  turned  the  tide  and  gave  the  victory  to 
Rome. 

During  the  j'ears  A.  D.  357-359,  the  ex- 
posed provinces  of  the  Empire  were  dreadfully 
harrassed  by  this  warlike  people,  who,  in  al- 
liance with  the  Sarmatians,  captured  the  fron- 
tier posts,  and  made  it  necessary  for  Constan- 
tius  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  stay 
their  ravages.     Thej-  were,  however,  speedily 


subdued,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  even 
from  beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains,  were 
glad  to  .save  themselves  by  making  their  sub- 
mission and  giving  hostages  to  the  Emperor. 
The  nation  maintained  its  independence  until 
near  the  close  of  the  following  century  when 
they  were  absorbed  by  the  more  powerful 
Goths,  and  ceased  to  be  a  separate  peoj)le. 

The  nation  of  the  Heruu  were  destined  to 
estal)lish  the  first  barbarian  kingdom  in  Italy. 
These  were  the  most  migratory  of  all  the  Ger- 
man tribes,  insomuch  that  tiieir  original  seats 
have  remained  a  matter  of  conjecture.  At 
diHerent  times  they  a])peared  on  the  Dniester 
and  the  Rhine ;  in  Greece  and  Italy ;  in  Spain 
and  Scandinavia.  In  the  third  century  of  our 
era,  during  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  fialli- 
enus,  the  Ileruli  joined  the  Goths  on  their  ex- 
pedition against  the  countries  of  the  Euxine. 
In  war  they  were  among  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  di.sdaiuing  tlie  use  of  defensive  armor 
and  condenming  the  widows  and  infirm  of  the 
tribe  to  perish  because  they  were  of  no  further 
service  to  the  nation.  After  uniting  their  forces 
with  those  of  the  Goths  in  various  invasions 
of  the  Danubian  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
they  were  concpiered  by  their  allies,  and  re- 
duced to  an  inferior  po.<ition.  In  the  year 
451,  they  joined  Attila  on  his  march  into 
Gaul,  and  after  the  death  of  that  savage  chief- 
tain were  united  with  the  other  German  na- 
tions in  the  final  expedition  against  Rome. 
With  the  capture  of  the  city,  in  the  year  476, 
Odoacer  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy, 
and,  though  by  no  means  the  greatest  of  the 
barbarian  leaders,  became  the  founder  of  the 
first  kingdom  established  by  the  invaders  on 
the  ruins  of  Rome.  About  the  same  time  the 
Heruli  succeeded  in  establishing  a  second 
kingdom  in  the  central  part  of  Hungary, 
where  they  maintained  themselves  until  they 
were  overpowered  by  the  Lombards. 

The  native  haunts  of  the  GEPiDiE  ap])ear 
to  have  been  on  the  Vistula,  near  the  Baltic. 
It  is  from  this  position  that  their  first  move- 
ments were  directed  again.st  the  civilized  states 
of  the  South.  At  the  first  they  were  associ- 
ated with  the  Vandals,  and  were  afterwards 
leagued  with  the  Goths  of  the  Middle  Danube. 
At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Attila  they 
were  obliged  to  follow  the  standard  of  that 
imperial  savage,  but   after   his  death  they  re- 
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gained  their  independence.  Under  their  king 
Adaric,  they  beat  back  the  Huns  from  their 
territories  on  the  Lower  Daniibi',  and  became 
one  of  tlie  most  prosperous  stiites.  Twelve 
years  after  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, Theodorie,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  de- 
feated the  Gcpiihe  in  a  great  battle  near  Sir- 
mium.  Afterwards,  in  566,  the  nation  suffered 
a  second  overthrow  at  the  hands  of  Alboin, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  and  from  that  time  the 
remnants  of  the  people  were  gradually  ab- 
sorbed by  the  dominant  populations  around 
them. 

Next  to  the  Goths  in  importance  was  the 
great  race  of  the  \'andals.  It  appears  that 
they,  like  the  Allemanni,  consisted  at  the  first 
of  a  confederation  of  tribes  bound  together  by 
a  community  of  interests  and  institutions. 
Their  native  seats  were  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Germany,  whence  at  an  early  period  they 
migrated  into  the  country  of  the  Uiesongebirge 
and  subsequently  into  Pannonia  and  Dacia. 
Some  eminent  authors  have  classified  the  Her- 
uli,  Burguudians,  and  Lombards  as  diH'erent 
branches  of  the  Vandal  race.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century  this  great  peojDle 
began  its  movement  westward  thi'ough  Ger- 
many into  Gaul  and  Spain.  Having  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  they  established  themselves  about 
the  year  410  in  the  country  east  and  south  of 
the  kingd(jm  of  the  Spanish  Suevi.  A  short 
time  subsequently  they  pressed  their  way 
southward  into  the  ancient  province  of  BiBtica, 
where  they  founded  the  still  more  celebrated 
kingdom  of  Vaxdalusia,  still  known  as  Anda- 
lusia. At  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fifth  century  the  great  Genseric  became  king 
of  the  \'^audals,  and  during  his  long  reign 
contributed  by  his  genius  and  bravery  to 
establish  and  extend  the  dominion  of  his  peo- 
ple. In  the  year  429,  while  the  imbecile  and 
profligate  Valentiiiiun  III.  occupied  the  alleged 
throne  of  the  Western  Empire,  Genseric,  as 
already  related  in  the  preceding  Volume,'  was 
invited  by  Boniface,  governor  of  Africa,  to 
cross  over  and  sujiport  his  cause.  Ea.sily  was 
the  Vandal  king  persuaded  to  undertake  a 
measure  which  promised  such  large  and  inex- 
pensive results.  With  an  army  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men  he  subdued  the  whole  coast  of 
Northern  Africa  as  far  south  as  Tunis.     The 

'See  Volume  II.,  p.  344. 


islands  of  Sicily,  Sai'dinia,  Corsica,  and  the 
Baleares  were  soon  added  to  Genseric's  domin- 
ions. In  the  year  455  an  army  of  Vandals 
returned  into  Italy  and  captured  the  city  of 
Rome.  In  niattere  of  religious  faith  they  were 
follower  of  Arius,  and  this  brought  them  into 
conflict  with  the  orthodox  Christians  of  Italy, 
against  whom  they  waged  a  fierce  persecution. 

Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  King- 
dom OF  THE  Vandal-s.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury the  state  grew  and  flourished.  The 
whole  of  Spain,  the  Western  jMediterranean 
islands  and  Northern  Africa  were  included 
within  the  limits  of  Vandal  dominion.  Not 
luUil  Belis;irius,  the  great  general  of  Justinian, 
lifted  again  the  banner  of  the  Empire  in  the 
West  did  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  receive 
a  staggering  blow.  In  the  year  534  Gelimer, 
the  last  of  their  kings,  was  defeated  and  de- 
throned by  the  Roman  arms.  The  Vandals 
never  recovered  from  the  shock,  but  at  once 
ceased  to  be  the  ruling  people  in  the  vast 
domains  which  Genseric  had  conquered.  It 
is  believed  that  in  the  Berber  islands  their 
descendants  are  still  to  be  recognized  by  the 
blue  eyes  and  fair  complexion  peculiar  to  the 
German  race. 

Next  in  influence  among  the  barbarian 
nations  were  the  LoMBAitDS  or  Long  Beards, 
an  ancient  Teutonic  tribe,  kinsmen  of  the 
Suevi.  Their  first  historical  appearance  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Elbe.  In  this  region 
they  began  to  manifest  their  activities  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Augustus.  For  a  while  they 
were  leagued  with  Arminius,  prince  of  the 
Cherusci,  whom  they  assisted  in  destroying 
the  legions  of  Varus.  In  the  palmy  times  of 
the  Empire  the  Lombards  gave  no  further 
sign  of  hostility  to  civilization,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  they  suddenly 
reappeared  in  Hungary  and  on  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Danube.  It  appears  that  in 
these  districts  they  were  for  a  while  held  La 
subjection  by  the  Heruli;  but  in  the  sixth 
century  they  reversed  their  relations  with  this 
people  and  waged  against  them  an  extermi- 
nating warfare.  They  then  crossed  the  Danube 
and  made  an  expedition  into  the  Pannonian 
kingdom  of  the  Gepidre.  At  a  later  period 
they  traversed  the  Julian  Alps,  led  by  their 
great  king  Alboin,  and  debouched  into  the 
valley  of  the  Po.     Here,  in  the  year  568,  thej 
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laid  the  foundatious  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lom- 
BAKDY,  which  coutiuued  for  more  than  two 
iniii(h-ed  yeare  to  be  cue  of  tlie  leading  l)arha- 
rian  states  of  the  West. 

The  great  race  of  the  Franks,  like  the  Al- 
lemanni  and  the  Suevi,  first  appear  as  a  corn- 
federation  of  tribes.  The  old  names  of  the 
Sigambri,  Chamavi,  Amprivarii,  Bructeri,  and 
Catti  are  thought  to  have  designated  those 
early  tribal  divisions.  The  native  seats  of  the 
race  were  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  third  century,  when  large 
bodies  of  the  Prankish  warriors  began  to  make 
incursions  into  Gaul.  As  early  as  the  times 
of  the  Emperor  Probus  they  became  a  menace 
to  Roman  authority  in  the  North.  When 
Carausius,  who  had  been  sent  to  defend  the 
Gallic  states  against  the  barbarians,  turned 
traitor  to  his  master,  he  made  an  alliance  with 
tlie  Franks,  to  whom  in  recompense  for  their 
services  he  gave  the  country  on  the  Scheldt. 

This  region  they  continued  to  hold  till  the 
reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  when  they 
were  repressed  by  that  sovereign,  and  con- 
fined to  their  original  settlements.  In  the 
times  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  however,  they 
regained  the  countries  conferred  by  Carau- 
sius, and  continued  to  hold  them  until  the 
overthrow  of  the  Empire.  They  became  di- 
vided into  two  nations,  known  as  the  Salian 
and  the  Kipiiariaii  Franks.  It  was  the  former 
division  which  during  the  fifth  century  con- 
tinued to  assail  the  tribes  of  Gaul,  and  pres- 
ently afterwards,  under  the  chieftain  Clovis, 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Kincdom  ok  the 
"Franks,  or  France.  The  Ripuarian  Franks 
.spread  so\itlnvard,  occupying  both  l)anks  of  the 
Rhine,  extending  thi'ir  borders  westward  to 
the  Meuse  and  eastward  to  the  Main.  In  the 
latter  region  they  established  the  head-quartere 
of  their  dominion  in  the  countrv  named  Fran- 
conia.  Both  divisions  of  the  nation  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  modern  populations  of 
France  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Germany. 

We  now  come  to  two  barbarian  j)eople.s, 
who  were  properly  the  progenitors  of  the 
Engli.sh-speaking  race — the  Angles  and  the 
Saxons.  The  fn-st  were  an  ancient  Gorman 
tribe  of  tlie  North.  Tho\igh  migratory  in 
their  habits,  they  seem  to  have  found  a  per- 
manent footing  in  the  Danish  islands,  where 
they  multiplied  anil  became  a  powerful  body 


of  warriors  and  pirates.  From  Denmark  west^ 
ward  they  infested  the  seas,  braving  the  open 
ocean  in  two-oared  boat-;,  and  fighting  a  con- 
stant battle  with  the  ferocity  of  nature.  They 
made  their  way  to  Britain,  invaded  the  island 
under  the  lead-of  their  chieftains,  and  changed 
the  name  of  the  conquered  country  to  Angle- 
Land,  or  England.  The  name  of  the  race  is 
also  preserved  in  the  district  of  Angeln  in 
Schleswig,  but  their  fame  is  insular  rather 
than  continental. 

The  more  powerful  and  noted  nations  were 
the  Saxons,  whose  original  seats  were  in  the 
north-western  lowlands  of  Germany,  along 
the  Lower  Elbe.  The  name  of  the  race  has 
been  variously  derived  from  saluc,  meaning  a 
knife  or  .short  sword,  and  from  SakaUima,  or 
•sons  of  the  Sakai,  or  Scythians.  In  the  earli- 
est times  the  Saxons  were  the  head  of  a  low- 
land league,  embracing  the  tribes  between  the 
Skager  Rack  and  the  country  of  the  Franks. 
The  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  found  them 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  A  little  later 
they  were  the  leaders  of  the  barbarians  by 
whom  Britain  was  wrested  from  the  Celts.  In 
this  great  movement  they  were  so  closely  united 
with  the  Angles  that  the  two  peoples — having 
no  particular  discrimination  from  each  other 
in  race,  institutions,  or  language  —  became 
known  as  Anglo-Saxons.  These  hardy  war- 
riors were,  if  the  tradition  of  the  times  may 
be  accredited,  at  the  firet  invited  by  Vortigern, 
king  of  the  British  Celts,  to  come  over  to  the 
i.sland  and  aid  him  in  repelling  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  who.  afler  the  withdrawal  of  the  Rt)man 
legions,  b:i(l  luoken  over  the  northern  border, 
and  were  threatening  the  Celtic  tribes  with 
destruction.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
Saxons  landed  in  the  i.sland  than  their  cupid- 
ity was  arou.sed,  and  sending  for  reenforce- 
ments  of  their  countrymen  they  swept  the 
Celts  before  them,  and  seized  tiie  better  part 
of  Britain  for  them.selves.  The  whole  south- 
eastern part  of  the  island  jia-ssed  under  the 
dominion  of  the  iiivadci-s,  and  the  foundations 
were  presently  laid  of  the  petty  Saxon  king- 
doms of  Kknt,  Sussex,  We.ssex,  East 
.•\n()I.ia,  JIkhcia,  Esskx,  Bkunicia,  and 
Df.iua,  which  by  their  mergenient  in  the 
eighth  century  were  destined  to  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  greatness  of  England. 

Next  in  order  mav  be  nieniioned  the  Bi'K- 
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G-UNDIAXS,  who  in  their  origin  are  thought  to 
have  been  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Cioths. 
Their  primitive  seats  lay  lietweeu  the  Oder 
and  the  X'istula,  from  wliieh  position  they 
were  exjielled  at  an  early  period  by  the  Ge- 
pid:e.  They  then  settled  in  the  region  between 
the  Main  and  the  Neckar,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century  joined  the  Sucvi  and 
the  Vandals  in  their  initial  iueursiou-s  into 
Gaul.  In  the  country  bounded  by  the  Alps, 
the  Saoue  and  the  Rhone,  the  Burgundians 
established  themselves,  fixing  their  cajiital  first 
at  Geneva,  and  afterwai-ds  at  Lyons.  Here 
tliey  remained  until  the  year  534,  when  their 
king,  Gundemar,  was  conquered  and  killed  in 
a  battle  with  the  Franks,  who  thereupon  be- 
came masters  of  Burgundy.  Having  lost  their 
political  power  by  this  catastrophe,  tlie  Bur- 
gundians were  by  degrees  amalgamated  with 
the  con(juering  people,  and  ceased  to  be  an 
independent  race. 

Among  the  Teutonic  tribes  swept  westward 
by  the  invasion  of  Attila  should  be  mentioned 
the  Bavarians.  The  first  references  to  this 
nation  discover  their  presence  in  Pannouia  and 
Noricum.  A  little  later,  however,  when  The- 
odosius  had  purchased  an  ignominious  peace 
of  the  Huns,  the  Bavarians  revolted  from  At- 
tila, and,  being  supported  by  the  Romans, 
succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independence. 
The  nation  became  influential  in  Rhetia,  Vin- 
delicia,  and  Noricum,  where  the  Bavarians 
were  governed  by  their  own  kings  both  before 
and  after  the  downfall  of  the  AVest.  From 
tiie  middle  of  the  sixth  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  Franks  by  continued  ag- 
gressions gradually  curtailed  the  Bava.rian  do- 
minions and  finally  incorporated  the  state  with 
their  own,  leaving  the  government,  however, 
to  be  adiniiiistcred  by  native  dukes.  These 
rulers  freipiently  revolted  against  their  ma.s- 
ters,  and  were  as  many  times  suppressed,  until 
finallv,  in  777,  an  insurrection,  headed  by 
Thassilo  H.,  was  put  down  by  the  strong  hand 
of  Charlemagne.  The  government  of  Bavaria 
then  remained  to  the  Carlovingian  House  un- 
til the  same  became  extinct  in  A.  D.  Oil. 

Of  these  barbarian  nations,  and  many  other 
petty  tribes  of  the  same  race,  the  most  power- 
ful were,  as  already  said,  the  Goths,  the  Van- 
dals, and  tiie  Franks.  It  was  among  the  fii-st 
of  these,  perhaps,  tliat  tiie  barbarian  character 


displayed  itself  in  its  best  estjile.  Especially 
were  the  Visigoths  conspicuous  among  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples  for  the  character  and  extent  of 
their  culture.  The  language  of  this  people 
was  more  highly  developed  than  those  of  the 
other  Teutonic  tribes.  Their  contact  with  the 
Romans,  especially  after  their  settlement  in 
hither  Dacia,  was  more  regular  and  beneficial 
than  that  between  the  Empire  and  any  other 
state.  The  Christianization  of  the  Goths,  also, 
falling  as  the  new  faith  did  \\\mi\  the  conscience 
of  a  people  just  awaking  from  the  slumbers  of 
l)arbarism,  showed  better  results  so  fiir  as  the 
development  of  moral  character  was  concerned 
than  had  ever  been  exhibited  in  Rome.  To 
these  elevating  influences  should  be  added  the 
special  fact  of  the  early  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble into  the  Gothic  language — a  circumstance 
so  remarkable  in  its  nature  and  ultimate  re- 
sults as  to  merit  a  particular  notice  in  this 
place. 

In  the  year  A.  D.  267,  in  the  course  of  a 
war  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  au  army  of 
Goths  was  .sent  into  Asia  Minor,  where  the  in- 
vadere  laid  waste  the  province  of  Cappadocia, 
and  carried  back  to  the  Danube  a  large  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  among  whom  were  many  per- 
sons of  culture  and  many  Christians.  In  the 
year  311,  there  was  born  in  a  Gothic  home 
in  Dacia,  of  one  of  the  Cappadocian  mothers 
whom  a  Gothic  chief  had  taken  to  wife,  a  child 
who  received  from  his  parents  the  name  of 
Ulfilas.  From  his  boyhood  he  was  taught  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  early  became  a 
zealous  adiierent  of  that  faith.  He  studied 
Greek  and  Latin,  going  to  Constantinoi>le  for 
that  purpose,  thus  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original.  About 
this  time,  the  ChrLstiau  Goths  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  their  pagan  neighboi-s,  and  were 
\  subjected  by  them  to  severe  per.secutions.  In 
order  to  save  liis  brethren  from  martyrdom, 
the  young  Ulfilas  conceived  the  design  of  em- 
igrating with  his  ])eople  to  the  hither  side  of 
the  Danube.  He  accordingly  went  as  and)a.s- 
.sador  to  Constantiue,  and  obtained  from  that 
sovereign  the  privilege  of  bringing  a  Christian 
colony  into  the  ])rovince  of  bitiier  Dacia. 

While  the  youtlil'ul  ajiostle  was  in  Constan- 
tinople he  became  actiuainted  with  the  re- 
nowned Eusebius,  then  bisho|)  of  the  Ea.-<tern 
Church,  and  by  him   was  himself  eon.secrated 
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as  bishop  of  the  Goths.  He  uow  formed  the 
desi"u  of  turning  the  8criptures  into  the  lan- 
guage of  liis  people.  The  measure  was  as 
radical  as  it  was  broadly  conceived.  For  seven 
years  Ultilas  labored  a.-'siduously  at  the  great 
task  which  he  had  uudertakeu.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  whole  Bible,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  had  been 
translated  iu  the  vernacular.  The  language, 
though  still  half  barbarous,  showed  itself  fully 
capable  of  developing  a  literary  expression. 
Max  Miillcr  well  says  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  Ulfilas:  "It  reiiuired  a  prophetic 
insight  and  a  faith  iu  the  destiny  of  these  half- 
savage  tribes  and  a  conviction  also  of  the 
utter  effeteness  of  the  Koman  By/.antiue  em- 
pires before  a  bishop  could  have  brought 
himself  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar 
dialect  of  his  barbarous  couutrymen."  The 
achievement  of  Ulfilas  requires  a  more  csjiccial 
attention  for  the  reason  that  the  Gothic  Bible 
thus  produced  was  the  first  book  ever  written 
in  a  Teutonic  language,  and  for  the  additional 
reason  that  the  subsequent  legislation  and 
social  status  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  were 
traceable  in  a  good  measure  to  the  Scriptures 
as  a  sort  of  fundamental  constitution  in  the 
State. 

This  episode  leads  naturally  to  the  addition 
of  a  paragraph  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
Gothic  language.  The  characters  in  which 
this  rough  but  vigorous  speech  was  written, 
are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Ulfilas  in 
conformity  to  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  ( Jotliic 
verb  has  two  voices,  an  active  and  a  middle ; 
two  tenses,  a  present  and  a  past ;  three  moods, 
the  indicative,  the  optative,  and  the  impera- 
tive, besides  an  infinitive  and  a  present  and  a 
past  participle.  The  general  cjjaracteristics  of 
the  language  are  the  same  as  those  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  German,  and  English.  Gothic  nouns 
have  three  genders,  two  numbers  and  five 
cases.  Adjectives  are  inflected  in  two  forms. 
Prepositions  precede  the  nouns,  which  they 
govern  in  the  genitive,  dative,  or  accui-ative 
case.  The  language  has  no  indefinite  article, 
the  place  of  the  definite  article  being  supplier! 
with  the  pronoun.  The  entire  literature  of  the 
Gothic  language  consists  of  three  or  four  frag- 
mentary manuscripts,  the  fii-st  and  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  parchment  containing 
what  has  been  preserved  of  Ulfilas's  New  Tes- 


tament now  deposited  iu  the  library  of  Upsala 
in  Sweden.  A  secoud  manuscript,  known  as 
the  C«di'.c  Turinctifi*,  was  discovered  by  Pfeif- 
fer,  in  l»(i().  This  parchment  also,  consist- 
ing of  but  four  sheets,  contains  fragments  of 
the  New  Testament.  A  third  manu.script, 
called  the  Codex  Carolbtm,  discovered  in  1756, 
contains  forty-two  verses  of  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Paul's  letter  to  the  Ro- 
mans. All  the  other  fragments  of  Gothic  are 
of  the  same  character  with  those  here  described. 
The  remains  have  been  sufficient,  however,  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  grammar  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  vocabulary  employed 
by  the  Gothic  people. 

It  will  be  appropriate  in  this  connection  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Goths,  or  more  generally  to  those  of  the 
l)rimitive  Teutonic  nations.  The  people  of 
this  race  were  of  a  common  type,  and  stronglj' 
marked  characteristics.  To  Ca;sar  and  Tacitus 
we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  lives, 
habits,  and  pci-sonal  bearing  of  the  Germans 
in  their  native  haunts.  They  were  a  people 
of  the  woods.  Little  did  the  hardy  barbari- 
ans care  for  the  comforts  and  discomforts  of 
the  civilized  state.  In  pereon  they  were  the 
most  stalwart  of  all  the  ancient  peoples.  Their 
presence  was  a  terror  even  to  the  veteran  le- 
gionaries of  Rome.  They  arc  described  as 
having  huge,  white  bodies  ;  long,  yellow  hair  ; 
broad  shoulders ;  brawny  muscles ;  florid  com- 
])lexioii,  and  fierce  blue  eyes  that  gleamed  un- 
der excitement  with-  the  lightnings  of  animosity 
and  passion.  In  mind  they  were  daring  to 
the  last  degree.  War  was  their  profession. 
They  were  hunters  of  men  as  well  as  of  wild 
beasts.  With  the  strongest  attachment  for 
home  and  domesticity,  they  were  nevertheless 
cai)able  of  interminable  expeditions  and  in- 
definite maraudings  in  the  forest.  Ariovistus, 
one  of  their  kings,  told  Ctesar  to  his  face  that 
he  would  be  able  to  find  out  what  the  invin- 
cilile  Germans,  who  for  fourteen  years  had  not 
slept  beneath  a  roof,  would  be  able  to  accom- 
plish by  their  valor;  and  though  the  pro- 
phetic threat  was  unfulfilled  for  five  centuries, 
at  last  the  words  of  the  barbaric  chieftain 
were  made  good  in  the  subversion  of  Rome. 

The  Germans  were  an  assemblage  of  tribes. 
They  had  a  common  tradition  and  a  common 
method   of   life.      Thev  dwelt    in    towns   and 
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villages,  and  their  days  were  spent  in  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  chase  and  war.  In  their 
personal  habits  they  were  coarse,  heavy,  glut- 
tonous. They  filled  their  capacious  stomachs 
with  meat  and  ciieese.  They  heated  tliem- 
selves  with  strong  drinks.  When  excitement 
failed,  they  would  lie  for  whole  days  in  half- 
stupor  in  the  a.shes  of  their  hearth-stones,  un- 
kempt, and  indirterent  to  all  surroundings. 
Very  different,  however,  was  their  mood  when 
aroused  by  the  summons  of  war.  In  battle 
their  onset  was  terrible.  They  fought  both 
on  foot  and  on  horseback — the  footman  run- 
ning by  the  side  of  the  cavalryman  and  sup- 
porting himself  by  the  horse's  mane.  If  the 
horseman  fell  in  the  fight,  the  footman  bore 
away  his  body  and  took  his  place  in  the  next 
onset.  Tiie  intrepidity  of  these  barbarian 
warriors  was  such  as  to  challenge  the  admira- 
tion as  well  as  excite  the  terror  of  their 
enemies. 

The  government  of  the  German  tribes  was 
a  kind  of  military  monarchy ;  but  the  chief- 
tain was  elected  by  the  warriors  of  his  nation, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  raise  tlieir  leader  on 
their  shields  and  thus  proclaim  him  king. 
Between  the  various  tribes  there  was  a  strong 
bond  of  sympathy,  and  frequent  alliances 
were  made,  embracing  many  peoples  and  kin- 
dreds in  different  parts  of  Germany.  Such 
leagues,  however,  were  generally  formed  for 
a  specific  purpo.se,  and  when  tiiis  end  had 
once  been  attained  the  confederation  ceased, 
and  the  tribes  resumed  their  independent 
station. 

The  nations  of  the  Nortli  liad  tlieir  own 
superstitions  and  system  of  religion.  The  great 
gods  of  the  race  were  Odin  and  Thor — the 
former  being  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Teu- 
tonic pantheon,  an<l  the  latter  having  some  of 
the  attributes  of  Hercules  and  otlicrs  of  Jove. 
Tlie  goddess  Kreya,  or  Frigga  was  also  wor- 
sliiped  as  a  favorite  divinity,  as  the  mistress 
of  nature  and  the  guardian  of  the  dead.  The 
superstitious  of  tlie  race  were  pecidinrly  dark 
nn<l  doleful,  but  tlie  Germanic  mytliol.igy  was 
far  more  rational  than  that  of  the  Celt.s.  In 
general,  the  Teutones  rejected  the  notion  of 
sacrifice.  They  refused  to  recognize  as  gods 
any  beings  ?t'/io»i  llirf/  could  not  see.  Only  the 
obvious  was  worshiped.  A  deity  by  whose 
a-ssistance   thev  were   not  nianifestlv  benefited 


they  rejected  as  worse  than  useless.  They 
adored  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  fire ;  but  the 
unseen  deities  of  the  Greeks  and  Rotnans  thev 
regarded  as  inane  abstractions,  unworthy  of 
adoration.  With  the  infinitely  inflected  myth- 
ological systems  of  the  South  the  Germans 
were  unacquainted,  even  by  common  report. 
Tlieir  worship  consisted  mostly  of  prayers, 
supplications,  and  fervid  hymns  chanted  in 
praise  of  the  somber  deities  of  the  North. 

Among  tlie  Teutonic  nations  the  family  tie 
was  especially  strong  and  abiding.  That  which 
the  modern  world  defines  as  virtue  appears  to 
have  been  an  inherent  quality  of  the  German 
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nature.  A  common  sentiment  or  instinct, 
rather  than  positive  eiiacliiicnts  of  law  ujiheld 
the  monogamic  relation,  and  insured  a  chastity 
which,  if  not  universal,  was  the  prevailing 
rule  of  conduct.  The  German  youth  of  both 
sexes  were  reared  in  the  utmost  freedom ;  but 
such  was  the  force  of  j>ublic  opinion  among 
the  tribes  that  lapses  from  the  establisheil 
staiiilai-d  of  morality  were  almost  unknown. 
No  young  man  might  marry  until  he  had 
pas.«ed  his  twentieth  year,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  continence  to  a  still  later  perind  of  life 
wa.''  regarded  as  highly  honorable.  "  For," 
says  Ca\sar,  "it  is  held  among  the  Gerninns 
that  by  this  reservation  of  the  bodily  powers 
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the  stature  is  increased,  the  strength  siug- 
nieutcd,  and  the  whole  body  nerved  with  ad- 
ditional strength."  In  the  barbarian  society 
little  care  was  taken  to  conceal  the  person, 
and  no  shame  was  I'elt  on  account  of  the  ex- 
posure. The  men  and  women  of  the  tribe 
bathed  promiscuously,  but  preserved  tlie  ut- 
most respect.  For  clothing,  skins  of  deer  were 
used,  but  nakedness,  except  in  winter,  was 
the   rule. 

Ccesar  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Gurinuns 
were  little  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
"Nor,"  says  he,  "has  any  one  a  fixed  portion 
of  laud  or  definite  boundaries  to  his  posses- 
sions. In  each  year  the  magistrates  and  chiefs 
allot  to  each  one,  in  what  place  it  is  consid- 
ered best,  a  certain  portion  of  ground,  and  in 
the  following  year  they  compel  the  occupants 
to  remove  to  another  tract."  For  this  custom 
they  ascribed  the  following  reasons;  namely, 
that  the  possessors  of  lands  might  lose  their 
warlike  disposition  by  the  acquirement  of 
estates,  and  that  the  more  powerful  would 
absorb  the  lands  of  the  weak  and  luinible.  To 
this  the  additional  reason  is  addetl  that  the 
common  people,  seeing  the  lands  of  the  great 
held  by  the  same  tenure  as  their  own,  would  be 
more  likely  to  remain  contented  with  their  lot. 

There  was  another  fiction  of  the  Teutonic 
barbarians  that  that  state  has  the  greatest 
praise  whose  borders  are  solitudes  and  whose 
frontiers  are  a  waste.  "They  think  it  a  pecul- 
iar evidence  of  their  valor,"  adds  the  Roman 
historian,  "that  their  neighbors,  expelled  from 
their  lands,  abandon  them,  and  that  no  one 
dare  settle  near  their  boundaries."  At  the 
beginning  of  war  an  officer  corresponding  to 
the  military  dictator  of  the  Romans  was  chosen 
who,  during  the  continuance  of  hostility, 
wielded  the  power  of  life  and  death,  but  in 
peace  there  was  no  such  supreme  magistrate, 
the  chiefs  of  each  canton  resuming  control  of 
their  respective  tribes.  The  Germans  are  said 
by  Csesar,  perhaps  not  without  a  touch  of 
slander,  to  have  held  robbery  as  no  crime 
when  committed  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  state.  Thev  even  regarded  depredation 
abroad  as  a  healthful  exercise  for  the  youth 
of  the  nation — a  free  school  for  the  training 
and  development  of  those  manly  powers  which 
were  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  robust 
communitv. 


The  peculiar  usage  of  self-election  to  lead- 
ership is  cited  by  the  liomau  historian  as 
another  feature  of  German  j)olitical  life.  It 
appears  that  any  chief  sitting  in  the  council 
of  the  tribes  might  proclaim  himself  a  leader 
and  call  upon  those  who  desired  to  follow  his 
fortunes  to  express  their  preierence  by  an- 
nouncing their  names.  When  such  a  choice 
had  once  been  made  it  might  not  be  revoked, 
and  those  wiio  had  enlisted  an<l  then  failed  to 
follow  the  chieftain  were  reckoned  as  deserters 
and  traitors. 

In  common  with  the  other  Aryan  races  the 
Germans  recognized  the  right-s  of  hos])itality. 
They  thought  it  not  lawful  to  injure  guests  or 
to  fail  in  courtesy  to  those  wlmm  will  or  acci- 
dent had  thrown  into  tiieir  communities.  The 
stranger  coming  to  the  German  village  must 
be  housed  and  fed.  His  person  was  invio- 
lable, and,  if  necessary,  the  German  sword 
must  be  drawn  to  protect  him  from  injury. 

Another  feature  of  Teutonic  life,  to  omit 
the  mention  of  which  would  be  resented  by 
the  descendants  of  the  old  barbarians  of  the 
North,  is  the  chivalrous  respect  which  they 
are  said  to  have  shown  to  woman.  Upon  a 
])a.'isage  of  Tacitus,  Germanic  j)ride  has  reared 
the  temple  of  traditional  honor  and  sentiment. 
The  German  wife  and  mother  is  said  to  have 
been  regarded  not  oidy  by  those  of  her  own 
household,  but  also  by  all  tiie  members  of  her 
nation,  with  a  sentiment  of  veneration  border- 
ing on  awe  and  worship.  Although  so  great 
a  thinker  and  historian  as  Guizot  has  declared 
the  statement  of  Tacitus,  regarding  the  supe- 
rior honor  of  womanhood  among  the  Germans, 
to  be  a  pure  chimera,  it  would  nevertheless 
appear  from  the  rank  which  woman  attained 
under  German  auspices,  in  the  age  of  chivalry, 
and  from  the  strong  domestic  ties  manifested 
to  the  present  day  in  the  households  of  Father- 
land, that  the  claim  of  German  patriotism  may 
well  be  allowed  to  stand  unchallenged. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  influences  of  the 
ancient  Teutonic  peoples  upon  modern  civiliza- 
tion that  the  historian  of  to-day  is  mostly  con- 
cerned. There  appear  to  be  at  least  two  of 
the  sentiments  upon  which  the  modern  world 
is  largely  framed  which  owe  their  origin  to 
the  barbarians.  The  first  of  these  is  the  no- 
tion of  persoiml  independence,  which  consti- 
tuted, indeed,  the  very  essence  of  all   that  is 
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pleasurable  in  the  barbaric  life.  It  i?,  pt'rlia]).s, 
impossible  for  one  of  our  day  to  appreciate 
the  full  force  of  this  sentiment  as  it  existed 
among  the  primitive  tribes  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope. Personal  self-assertion  was  the  most 
potent  element  in  the  best  character  of  the 
times.  "The  life  of  enterprise  and  adventure, 
filled  with  every  hazard  and  vicissitude, 
bounded  by  no  restrictions  of  law  or  customs, 
gave  full  scope  and  stimulus  to  the  individ- 
ual development  of  man.  Restraint  became 
iutolerai)le  and  liberty  a  necessity. 

M.  Thierry,  in  his  history  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  has  contributed  a  masterly  sketch 
of  the  character  and  dispositions  of  the  peo- 
ple who  laid  the  foundations  of  Modern  Eu- 
rope. The  instincts,  passions,  prejudices, 
motives,  and  sentiments  are  drawn  with  a 
skill  and  fervor  which  leave  little  wanting  to 
the  comj)leteness  of  the  picture.  Though 
there  was  much  that  was  coarse  and  selfish 
in  the  unrestrained  and  violent  life  of  the 
barbarian  as  he  fought  back  and  forth  over 
the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  or  wandered  at  will 
through  the  labyrinths  of  the  Black  Forest; 
though  the  chivalrous  sentiment  for  women 
dill  not  always  preserve  him  from  brutality, 
or  his  profession  of  honor  prevent  the  perpe- 
tration of  gross  crimes  against  morality  and 
the  better  laws  of  human  conduct,  yet  there 
were  many  ennobling  traits  and  much  moral 
graniU'ur  in  the  strongly  personal,  even  will- 
ful, character  and  life  of  the  barbaric  tribes; 
and  these  latter  (|ualities  have  flowed  down  in 
invigorating  streams  into  the  veins  of  every 
modern  state  to  whose  population  the  Teutonic 
race  has  coiitril)uted  a  moiety  of  its  .strength. 

It  was  of  vast  importance  that  such  an 
idea  as  the  personal  worth  and  imlividiiid 
right  of  man  should  be  asserted  and  trans- 
iiiiitr.l  In  the  modern  world.  In  the  ancient 
states,  the  imiiortance  of  men  was  drnvftl. 
In  Itome,  the  honor  and  rights  of  the  patri- 
cian were  deduced  from  the  order  to  which 
he  belonged.  The  same  was  true  of  every 
other  rank  of  citizenship.  The  individual 
was  born  into  society,  and  took  his  status 
from  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Even  in  Athens,  the  citizen  democrat  asserted 
his  rights  as  common  to  the  demoersicy,  and 
in  Sparta  every  grade  of  manhood,  from  the 
supreme  oligarch  to  the  degraded  Helot,  de- 


rived his  relative  importance  from  the  social 
class  to  which  he  was  attached. 

It  thus  happened  that  the  liberties  of  the 
ancients,  such  as  they  were,  appeared  to  be 
deduced  from  the  state — to  be  conceded  by 
some  of  the  organic  forms  of  society.  With 
the  German  warriors,  however,  all  this  was 
different.  Each  member  of  the  tribe  claimed 
and  exercised  his  rights  as  his  oivn.  They 
were  not  derived,  but  inherent ;  not  deduced 
from  some  body  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
but  born  with  himself  as  an  inheritance  which 
none  might  alienate.  The  barbarian  spoke  of 
his  free  (horn,  not  of  his  liberty.  His  individ- 
uality predominated  in  all  the  conduct  of  life. 
Whatever  compacts  he  jnade  in  society,  he 
did  of  his  own  free  will ;  and  any  demand 
which  society  made  of  him  was  likely  to  be 
resented  if  the  requisition  .seemed  to  trench 
upon  his  personal  rights  and  freedom. 

The  second  idea  which  modern  times  have 
inherited  from  the  barbarian  nations  is  that 
of  miUUirij  paiivMKje,  or  the  tic  which,  with- 
out destroying  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
attaches  one  man  to  another.  At  first,  no 
doubt,  this  loyal  bond  which  linked  the  indi- 
vidual to  his  fellow  existed  without  respect 
to  the  relative  importance  of  those  who  were 
so  united.  Soon,  however,  the  tie  became 
one  of  graduated  subordination.  The  one 
was  in  the  service  of  the  other,  and  the  latter 
protected  the  first.  The  sanction  of  the  bond 
was  personal  loyalty  and  devotion — an  idea 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  be- 
came a  pa.ssion  throughout  Europe,  and  con- 
stituted not  only  the  essential  jn-inciple,  but 
also  the  redeeming  trait,  of  feudalism.  In- 
deed, but  for  the  growing  fidelity  of  man  to 
man,  it  were  hard  to  discover  how  hunuin 
society  could  have  continued  to  exist  in  such 
an  age  of  decadence  and  gloom  as  that  into 
which  Europe  ])lunged  afti'r  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

riic  second  an<l  third  groups  of  barbarian 
nations,  namely,  the  Shivie  and  Scythic  fam- 
ilies, require  a  le.«.s  extended  notice.  The 
former  division  end>raced  the  Bosnians,  the 
Servians,  the  Croatians,  the  Wendi,  the  Poles, 
the  Bohemians,  the  Moravians,  the  Pomera- 
nians, the  Wiltsiiius.  the  Lusatians,  the  Livo- 
nians,  and  the  Lithuanians.  Of  these  the 
more  important  were  the  Poles,  the  Bohemi- 
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ans,  the  Pomeranians,  and  the  Lithuanians. 
As  already  sjiid,  it  is  held  by  some  ethnolo- 
gists that  these  Slavic,  or  Slavonic,  tribes 
were  originally  an  offshoot  from  the  great 
Teutonic  stock  of  mankind.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  the  Slavic  grouj)  of 
barbarians  have  exercised  a  less  iniportiuit  in- 
fluence upon  the  destinies  of  modern  Europe 
and  the  world  than  have  the  Teutonic  nations. 

The  Bosnians  came  into  Europe  in  the 
seventh  century.  Their  first  impact  was  upon 
the  people  of  lUyria,  whom  thej'  dislodged 
from  a  portion  of  the  country.  They  have 
their  modern  representatives  in  the  people  of 
Albania,  where  they  constitute  the  ruling 
class,  embracing  the  beys,  nobility,  and  land- 
owners. The  Servians  first  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Thrace,  whence  they  came  into 
the  country  which  now  bears  their  name.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Empire  they  were  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  and  were  attached  to 
the  province  of  Illyricum,  the  Servian  district 
being  tlesignated  as  Mcesia  Superior.  This 
country  was  overrun  by  the  Ostrogoths  and 
the  Huns.  It  was  afterward  attached  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  when  it  was  devastated  by 
the  Avars,  to  whom  a  portion  of  the  lands 
were  permanently  allotted.  Servia  then  re- 
mained a  dependency  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
until  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

The  Croatians,  or  Croats,  belonged  to  the 
Llyrico-Servian  branch  of  the  Slavic  race. 
Their  primitive  European  settlement  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  south-western  ingle  of  Hun- 
gary. This  country  was  originally  a  part  of 
Pannonia,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Enij)ire 
in  the  times  of  Augustus.  It  was  overrun 
first  by  the  Goths  and  afterwards  by  the 
Avars.  It  then  became  subject  to  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  so  remained  until  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Croatian  princes  became  inde- 
pendent. 

The  Wexdi,  or  Wends,  were  one  of  the 
north-western  tribes  of  the  Slavic  family. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  century  they 
were  found  in  the  country  stietching  from  the 
Saale  and  the  Elbe  northward  to  the  Eider. 
In  the  times  of  Charlemagne  they  became  ag- 
gressive, and  were  driven  back  by  that  war- 
rior in  the  direction  of  the  Vistula.  Subse- 
quently they  were  well-nigh  exterminated  by 


the  German  kings,  and  by  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury they  existed  only  as  a  scattered  jiopula- 
tion  in  the  region  now  known  as  Branden- 
burg and  Cilicia. 

The  Poles  constitute  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  Slavic  race.  Their  first  Eu- 
ropean appearance  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
country  which  now  bears  their  name.  Some- 
what later  they  spread  into  the  region  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  They  were  known 
as  the  I'olans,  meaning  the  People  of  the 
Plain,  and  soon  became  the  most  con.spicuous 
of  all  the  Slavic  nations.  The  history  of 
Poland  and  the  Poles  will  hereafter  demand 
our  attention  as  a  special  study. 

The  Bohemian.s  grew  from  the  tribe  of 
the  Boii,  classified  by  Casar  among  the  Celtic 
peoples  of  Gaul.  They  were  displaced  from 
their  original  settlements  by  the  JIarcomanni. 
They  migrated  into  Bavaria  and  Bohemia, 
and  were  subsequently  incorporated  with 
Slavic  Czechs.  German  colonists  also  .settled 
in  the  country,  and  the  j)eo])le  became  com- 
posite. Of  their  own  accord  the  Bohemians 
sought  annexation  to  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne, with  which  they  were  associated  for 
several  centuries. 

The  tribes  known  as  Moravians  made  their 
appearance  in  the  early  times  of  the  Empire, 
in  the  country  which  still  bears  their  name. 
Here  with  difficulty  they  maintained  them- 
selves against  the  successive  assaults  of  the 
Quadi,  the  Rugii,  the  Heruli,  and  the 
Lombards.  The  country  was  subsequently 
conquered  by  Charlemagne,  who,  after  his 
usual  manner,  imposed  tribute  upon  the 
jNIoravians  and  obliged  them  to  accept  the 
Christian  religion.  Of  the  ancient  Pomera- 
nians very  little  is  known,  except  that  they 
were  of  the  Slavic  race  and  constituted  a  part 
of  the  old  monarchy  of  the  Wends.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Lusatians,  who 
seem  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  the  Wendic 
and  Germanic  stock,  and  who,  after  a  period 
of  independence,  were  reduced  to  the  tribu- 
tary relation  by  Henry  I.  of  Germany,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  LivoNiANS  first  made  their  appearance 
in  the  country  stretching  eastward  from  the 
bay  of  Riga.  The  modern  representatives  of 
the  race  are  found  in  the  Finns  and  Letts  ; 
but  neither  the  ancient  country  nor  its  inhabi- 
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tants  were  made  known  tu  Europe  until  about 
the  middle  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  wheu  inter- 
course was  opened  up  between  Kiga  and  the 
West  by  the  merchants  of  Bremen.  The 
existence  of  Lithuania  and  her  people  was 
made  known  a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  at 
which  time  the  inhabitants  were  still  in  a  state 
of  lia]f-.sivagery,  subsisting  for  the  most  part 
on  wihl  products  of  the  woods.  From  this 
time  forth  their  country  became  subject  to 
the  various  Russian  princes  who  were  just 
then  beginning  to  be  felt  iu  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope. In  the  twelfth  century  they  achieved 
their  independence,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
maintained  it  in  a  long  and  severe  struggle 
with  the  Teutonic  knights  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  third  or  Scythic  division  of  the  bar- 
barian nations  included,  besides  the  great  race 
of  the  lluns,  the  Alani  or  Alans,  the  Avcri, 
the  Bulgarians,  the  Hungarians,  the  Turks, 
and  the  Tartars.  Of  all  the  savage  peoples 
who  beat  along  the  borders  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire anil  finally  broke  through  and  destroyed 
the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world,  the  most 
ferocious  were  the  Huns.  Beyond  their 
Asiatic  origin,  nothing  has  been  ascertained 
of  their  primitive  history.  To  the  Greeks 
they  were  known,  in  a  general  way,  by  the 
name  of  Chuni,  and  by  that  title  they  are  de- 
scribed by  the  historian  Ptolemy  as  early  as 
the  second  century  of  our  era.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  have  come  originally  of  a  Tartar 
stock,  and  to  have  liad  their  primitive  seats  in 
the  country  north  of  tiie  great  wall  of  Ciiina. 
Alter  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Chinese, 
they  were  at  last  subdued  by  the  emperor 
Vonti ;  i)ut  the  unbroken  spirit  led  to  a  mi- 
gration of  the  race  in  preference  to  submission. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 

they  left  their  original  .scttlement.s  to  discover 

and   conquer  new   homes   in  the  West.     One 

division   of  the   tribes,  known   as   tlic   White 

Huns,  took  possession  of  the  country  east  of 

the  Caspian,  but   the    great    body   continued 

their   westward    march    to    the   banks  of   the 

Volga.     In   the  coui-se  of   the  third   century 

they  cros.sed  the  river  and  overran  the  country 

of  tlie    .\lani,  many   of  whom    they   inc(U-i)o- 

rated   with   their  own  nation.     After  anotiicr 

century,  continuing  tlieir  nuirch   to  the  west, 

they  fell  upon  the  (toths,  and,  in  A.  1).  375, 
N. — Vol.  2 — 25 


defeated  them  in  battle.  Then  it  was  that 
the  Gothic  people  were  pressed  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstone.  Behind  them 
were  the  swords  of  the  Huns,  and  before  them 
the  lances  of  the  Romans.  It  was  in  this 
emergency  that  the  Goths  sought  and  obtained 
permi-ssion  to  settle  within  the  borders  of  the 
Empire.  The  Huns  then  fixed  their  habita- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper. 
They  took  possession  of  Pannonia.  Rome 
fought  for  the  defense  of  her  provinces,  but 
Attila,  the  "  Scourge  of  God,"  led  his  tre- 
mendous armies  of  savages  to  glut  themselves 
with  the  accumulated  spoils  of  centuries.  The 
story  of  his  invasion  of  Italy  has  already  been 
narrated  in  the  preceding  Volume.' 

In  A.  D.  453  Attila  died,  and  the  vast 
dominion  which  he  had  established  fell 
to  pieces.  His  followers  were  broken  up 
into  bands,  and  gradually  amalgamated  with 
succeeding  hordes  of  barbarians  from  the 
North.  Of  all  the  wide  dominions,  ruled  by 
the  sword  rather  than  the  scepter  of  Attila, 
only  the  modern  kingdom  of  Hungary  has 
preserved  the  name  of  his  ferocious  people ; 
and  of  the  various  races  included  witliin  the 
borders  of  that  kingdom,  only  the  Magyars  are 
of  genuine  Hunnish  descent. 

The  origin  of  the  Alani  is  shrouded  in  un- 
certainty. They  appear  to  have  migrated 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Caucasus  to  the 
river  Don.  During  the  reign  of  Aurelian 
they  were  associated  with  the  Goths  in  an 
ex])editioii  into  Asia  Minor.  Near  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  they  were  defeated  by 
the  Huns,  whom  they  presently  afterwards 
joined  in  a  war  with  the  Goths.  In  the  year 
40(3  they  were  confederated  with  tlie  Suevi 
and  the  Vandals,  who  were  tlien  engaged  in 
deva.stating  Gaul.  8ubse(|Uently  a  colony  of 
Alans  occupied  tiie  country  south  of  the 
Loire,  while  another  established  itself  in  Spain. 
A  portion  of  Northern  Italy  was  also  occu- 
pied by  tlie  Alani  until  they  were  dLsplacerf 
by  subseciuent   invasions. 

The  third  of  the  Scythic  tribes  that  con- 
tributed to  the  overthrow  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion was  the  AvAUi  or  Avar*.  They  first 
a]i|ieared  in  the  West  aliout  the  miildle  of  the 
sixtli  century,  wluMi  tiiey  began  to  try  tlie 
Roman  outposts  on   the  line  of  the  Danube. 

'See  Book  Tenth,  ante  p.  "US. 
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Their  original  seats  are  thought  to  have  been 
in  the  country  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Don.  In  the  time  of  Ju.stiniau  they  were  in 
alliance  with  the  Greek  Empire,  and  after- 
wards with  tlie  Lombards,  whom  tliey  assisted 
in  a  war  against  the  Gepidw.  At  one  time 
they  possessed  the   larger  part  oi    I'anuouia, 


subjects  of  the  Khan  revolted,  and  all  of  his 
kiiiirdoni,  except  Paiinonia,  fell  away.  In 
tlie  struggle  of  the  Bavarians  against  Charle- 
magne, the  Avari  aided  the  former ;  but  both 
parties  were  overcome  liy  the  king  of  the 
Franks  and  were  com])elled  to  accept  a  tribu- 
tary relation. 


THE  HLXS  IN  GERMANY. 


and  here  they  established  a  kingdom.  The  | 
greatest  of  their  sovereigns  was  Kh.\n  Baian, 
who  flourished  from  A.  D.  570  to  630.  His 
dominions  are  said  to  have  extended  from  the 
river  Elbe  to  the  Euxine.  Such  was  his  au- 
thority that  even  the  Emperor  of  the  East 
was  obliged  to  pay  him  tribute.  The  Avars 
conquered  Dalmatia  and  harassed  both  Italy 
and  Germany.     In   the  year  640,  the  Slavic 


The  BuLfJARiANS  first  appeared  on  the  we-st 
ern  banks  of  the  Volga.  From  this  locality 
they  migrated  to  the  Don,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century  passed  westward  to 
the  Danube.  After  establishing  themselves 
in  the  region  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
from  that  which  now  bears  their  name,  they 
began  a  series  of  aggressions  against  the  East- 
ern  Empire.     The   many   incursions   of   this 
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warlike  people,  who  sometimes  made  their 
way  to  the  very  gates  of  Coustantiuople,  have 
already  been  recorded  in  the  preceding  vol- 
ume.' During  the  reign  of  Auastasius,  the 
Empire  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  by  the 
payment  of  an  enormous  bribe.  The  Bulga- 
rians retired  only  to  return  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian  ;  but  the  veteran  Belisarius  drew  his 
sword  against  them,  and  they  were  quickly 
drivcji  to  their  own  place.  Bulgaria  was 
overrun  liy  the  Avars ;  but  the  conquest  was 


ubc  into  Moesia  Inferior.  Here,  in  the  year 
680,  between  that  river  and  the  Balkans  were 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  principality  of 
modern  Bulgaria. 

The  fifth  branch  of  the  Scythic  family  iu 
Europe  was  the  Hungarian.  By  this  no  ref- 
erence is  intended  to  the  many  other  nations— 
Dacians,  Illyriaus,  Punnonians,  Bulgarians, 
lazyges,  Alans,  Avars,  Huns,  Gepidte,  Lom- 
bards, Kluijars — that  have  contributed  to  peo- 
j)le   the  Hungarian  Empire,  but  to  the  Mag- 


ARRIVAI.   OF   THE   IHJNGARIAXS  IN    THEIR   NEW    HOME. 
After  the  Fresco  of  I^tze,  In  the  Nntloiml  Museuni  of  Pesth. 


of  short  duration,  and  the  ])eople  soou  re- 
piiincd  tiifir  independence.  The  greatest  of 
the  Bulgarian  khans  was  KuvRAT,  who  made 
a  league  with  the  Em|)eror  Heradius,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  the  title  of  ])atrician.  After 
his  death  the  oKl  IJulgarian  dominion  was 
broken  up,  and  his  live  sons  became  as  many 
conquerors  in  distant  parts.  T',o  first  sub- 
dued a  district  <in  the  banks  of  the  Don;  the 
second  established  himself  in  Pannonia;  the 
third,  in  Moldavia;  the  fourth,  in  Italy;  and 
the  fifth,  named  Asparukh,  crossed  the  Dan- 
'St>o  Book  Tciilli,  nule  j.p.  3.");?-3(iO. 


VAR.S  or  ITuNtiARiAN.''  proper.  These  were  a 
warlike  people,  who.se  original  .«eats  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Caucasus.  Their  first  mi- 
gration carried  them  into  the  region  between 
the  Don  and  th(>  Dniester.  Afterwards  they 
crossed  the  Carpathian  mountains,  led  by  Aiy- 
Mos,  one  of  their  seven  chieftains.  They  were 
at  this  time  a  band  of  seven  tribes,  united  in 
a  compact  which,  under  the  .sjuiction  of  oaths, 
gave  a  guaranty  of  ju.stice  and  equality  to  all 
members  of  the  federation.  Ar]iad,  the  son 
and  sui'ces.<or  of  .Minos,  overran  all  of  ITun- 
1  gary  ami  Transylvania,  and  early  in  the  tenth 
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century  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Magyar  do- 
minion in  the  country  conquered  by  his  arms. 

Of  the  coming  of  the  Turks  into  Western 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  some  account  has 
already  been  given  in  the  preceding  volume.' 
These  people  had  the  same  original  homes 
with  the  Hun  and  the  Tartar.  With  them 
they  engaged  in  those  fierce  wars  with  the 
Chinese  which  occupied  the  fii'st  centuries 
before  and  after  the  Christian  era.  As  early 
as  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire 
they  had  made  their  way  westward  to  the 
river  Don.  In  the  third  century  a  Turkish 
state  was  established  in  the  country  around 
Lake  Balkash.  :\Ieanwhile  the  conflicts  of 
the  Turks  and  the  Chinese  continued  in 
Tartary. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  sixth 
century  the  Emperor  Justin  II.  made  a 
Grseco-Turcoman  league  against  the  Sassani- 
da3 — an  alliance  which  led  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  Turkish  institutions  in  West- 
ern Asia.  In  the  eighth  century  there  were 
recognized  no  fewer  than  eight  distinct  Turk- 
ish nations,  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the 
vast  region  between  Tartary  and  Asia  Jliuor. 
During  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  they 
had  already  established  themselves  perma- 
nently in  what  is  now  Asiatic  Turkey.  The 
Seljukian  dynasty,  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
Turkish  mediaeval  powers,  extended  itself  in 
the  eleventh  century  almost  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  after  the  collapse  of  this  empire,  the 
Ottoman  dynasty  arose  on  its  ruins,  grew  pow- 
erful   throughout    the  West,   finally    crossed 


into  Europe,  and  in  1453  completed  the  sub- 
version of  the  Empire  of  the  East. 

The  name  of  Taht.vk,  like  so  many  other 
tribal  aj)pcllatives,  appears  at  the  first  to  have 
been  used  to  designate  an  assemblage  of  na- 
tions. Vast  hordes  of  half-savage  tribes  simi- 
lar in  race  and  habits  spread  out  indefinitely 
from  their  original  seats  in  the  table-lands  of 
Central  and  Northern  Asia.  It  is  thought  by 
ethnologists  that  the  great  Tartar  expansion 
took  its  origin  from  the  locality  of  modern 
Turkistan.  Many  scholars  regard  the  Turco- 
mans themselves  as  a  Tartar  race.  The  physi- 
cal type,  even  to  the  present  day,  appears  to 
indicate  some  such  race-identity.  It  is  from 
this  source  that  the  great  Mongol  dynasty  of 
the  Middle  Ages  arose  and  extended  itself 
around  so  large  a  part  of  the  world.  From 
the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century,  the  slopes  of 
the  Altai  Mountains,  which  seem  to  have 
been  a  center  of  the  Mongolian  movement, 
threw  off  wave  after  wave  of  barbarous  popu- 
lation, which  sank  successively  in  the  coun- 
tries toward  the  West.  Perhaps  the  largest 
European  influence  of  the  Tartar  race  in 
modern  times  is  seen  in  Eastern  and  Southern 
Russia. — Such  is  a  sketch  in  outline  of  the 
principal  barbarian  nations  who,  from  the  first 
to  the  fifteenth  centuries  of  our  era,  contrib- 
uted by  invasion  and  war  to  destroy  the 
Europe  that  was,  and  to  fill  the  Europe  that 
now  is  with  peoples  of  diflereut  races.  It  now 
remains  to  take  up  in  their  order  and  consider 
brieflv  the  principal  barbarian  kingdoms  which 
were  founded  on  the  ruins  uf  Rome. 


CHAPTER    LXXIV.— BARBARIAN    KINGDOMS    IN    ITALY. 


JIRST  of  kingdoms  estab- 
lished by  the  barbarians 
in  Italy  was  that  of  the 
Herttli.    This  nation  was 
led  into  the  peninsula  by 
the   bold  chieftain   Odo- 
ACEE,  who  assured  his  fol- 
lowers  that  they  coidd   obtain   by  force   the 
compliance  with  their  demand  for  the  cession 
» tiee  Book  Tentli,  anU  p.  370. 


of  a  third  part  of  the  lands.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  demand  was  resisted  by 
Orestes,  regent  for  his  son,  the  helpless  Au- 
gustulus,  and  that  the  father,  for  this  patriotic 
but  foolhardy  conduct,  was  driven  into  Pavia 
and  slain  by  the  barbarians.  This  left  the 
boy  Augustulus  like  a  shorn  lamb,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  winds.  He  could  only  implore 
the  clemency  of  Odoacer,  and  when  did  a 
victorious  barbarian  forbear? 
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Augustus  llie  Lillle,  the  boy-Cxsar  of  ex- 
piring Koine,  was  •hurried  away  to  the  castle 
of  Ivui'ullus  in  Campania.  Odoacer  at  once 
made  iiiinself  king  of  Italy.  Konie  was 
down,  and  the  residue  was  ground  under  the 
heel  of  a  German  cliieftain  out  of  tiie  North, 
wlio,  to  the  one-third  of  the  lauds  of  Italy 
wiiich  had  been  demanded  by  his  followers  as 
a  ncoiiiiKMise  for  their  .services,  added  the 
ruiiiaiiiiiig  two-tliirds  to  fill  up  the  measure. 

King  Odoacer  soon  showed  himself  master 
of  the  strange  situation  which  liad  supervened 
in  Italy.  He  wisely  adapted  his  methods  of 
government  to  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Having  himself  been  previously  in  the  service 
of  the  Empire,  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  disi)ositioii  of  the  Roman 
race.  He  accepted  the  title  of  king,  but  re- 
fused the  purple  and  tiie  diadem,  thus  con- 
ciliating both  the  (Jcrman  princes  and  the 
phantom  nobility  of  Italy.  The  Senate  was 
allowed  to  rcniain  an<l  even  to  correspond  in 
tiie  usual  way  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Easteiii  iMupire.  The  body  went  so  far  as  to 
make  out  a  programme,  in  accordance  with 
wliicli  the  seat  of  emjiirc  was  to  be  transferred 
to  Constantinople.  Italy  was  to  become  a 
diocese,  and  the  senators  resiiectfully  asked 
tiiat  this  scheme  be  approved  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  Odoacer  as  Patrician  of  the  Italian 
I)rovince. 

At  this  amusing  by-play  and  nonsensical 
a.-isiimption  nf  an  authority  wiiicli  no  longer 
existed,  the  king  of  Italy  migiit  well  smile  a 
smile  of  condescension.  In  a  prudent  way  he 
deferred  to  the  prejudices  and  political  cus- 
toms of  his  subjects.  In  tiie  course  of  ji  few 
years  he  reinstituted  the  consulship  ant!  con- 
tinued to  avoid  the  Imperial  dignity.  The 
old  laws  were  still  enforced,  and  the  old 
c.\ecntiv<'  officers,  including  the  prietorian  pre- 
fect and  his  subordinates,  were  rctainid  in 
their  places.  In  a  politic  way,  Odoacer  de- 
vidved  the  uni)leasaiit  dutii'S  of  a<lministra- 
tion,  such  as  the  collection  of  the  |iiiblic 
revenue,  upon  native  Konnin  magistrates;  but 
the  execution  of  tiiose  measures  wliich  wore 
likely  to  produce  a  favorable  impression  upon 
the  ])eople  he  reserved  for  hiniself 

Moaiiwbilr  I  be  lionnr  nt'  Italy,  which  had 
been  so  long  dragged  in  the  dust  by  the  de- 
generate  descendants   of  Theodosius,  was  re- 


viveil  by  the  sword  of  her  barbarian  monarch. 
On  the  north  the  old  frontier  of  Italy  was 
reestablished,  and  was  recognized  by  the  chief- 
tains of  tiaul  and  (jermany.  Odoacer  made 
a  successful  campaign  in  Dalmatia,  and  re- 
gained possession  of  that  province.  He 
crossed  the  Alps  and  made  war  ujion  the 
king  of  the  Rugii,  whom  he  defeated  and 
made  prisoner.  So  great  was  his  success  in 
arms  that  the  Roman  Senate  might  well  decree 
an  honor  to  their  warlike  king. 

Miserable,  however,  was  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  Italy.  Agriculture  and 
commerce  had  almost  ceased.  For  their  cur- 
rent supplies  of  provisions  the  Romans  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  the  seas.  The 
granaries  of  Egypt  and  Africa  no  longer  sent 
their  abundance  into  the  marts  of  the  Eternal 
City.  War,  famine,  and  pestilence  had  added 
their  horrors  through  generations  of  decay. 
The  tendency  to  depopulation  was  seen  on 
every  hand.  Prosperous  districts  were  left 
without  inliabitants;  for  the  breast  of  dis- 
honored Nature  yielded  sustenance  no  longer 
to  a  race  of  idlers  and  brigands.  As  to  the 
industrial  and  artistic  aspect  of  life,  that 
was  seen  no  more.  The  value  of  property 
declined  to  a  minimum  ;  for  the  senators  knew 
not  in  what  day  or  hour  a  new  com])aiiy  of 
barbarian  chieftains  must  be  supplied  with 
homes  by  the  confiscation  of  estates.  The 
Roman  nobility  led  a  life  of  tremulous  an.xiety, 
humbly  subservient  to  the  master  to  whom 
they  owed  their  lives  and  the  remnant  of  their 
fortunes.  Nor  did  the  king  fail  in  many  in- 
stances to  interpose  between  the  rapacity  of 
his  barbarian  and  the  heli>lessness  of  his 
Roman  subjects.  The  demands  of  the  German 
chiefs  were  frctpiently  resisted  by  the  king, 
and  several  of  the  more  insolent  were  put  to 
death  for  the  attempted  robbery  of  native 
noblemen. 

In  the  ])ursiiance  of  this  difficult  policy 
Odoacer  consumed  the  fourteen  years  of  his 
roign.  Witii  him  rose  and  fell  the  Herulian 
kingdom  in  Italy.  Ilis  people  were  neither 
strong  enough  nor  sutlicieiitly  civilized  to 
found  a  permanent  dominion.  Already  the 
great  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths,  under  the 
lendershi])  of  the  justly  eelelirated  Tiir.oDoiiic', 
whom  the  discriminating  Gibbon  lias  declared 
til  hiive   lieen    "a   hero  alike  excellent    in    the 
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arts  of  war  and  of  govermncnt,"  was  ready  to 
sweep  down  from  the  North  and  destroy  the 
brief    ascendency    of    the    Heruli    in    Italy. 

Having  established  themselves  in  Pannouia 
and  Gaul,  the  Ostrogoths  had  grown  to  be 
first  in  influence  among  the  barbarian  states. 
Friendly  relations  had  been  cultivated  between 
them  and  the  Empire  of  the  East.  The  Em- 
peror Zeno  had  conferred  on  the  nation  many 
marks  of  his  tavor,  and  uj)on  Theodoric,  their 
king,  the  titles  of  patrician  and  consul.  The 
Goths,  however,  were  still  in  a  half-barbarous 
condition,  and  the  various  donatives,  made  to 
them  by  the  Eastern  Emperor,  were  quickly 
consumed  in  the  license  of  appetite.  It  was 
in  this  condition  of  affairs  that  the  far-seeing 
mind  of  Theodoric  perceived  in  the  state  of 
Italy  an  inviting  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  his  own  genius  and  a  vent  for  the  restless 
activities  of  his  people. 

He  accordingly  applied  to  the  Eastern  em- 
peror. "Italy,  the  inheritance  of  your  pred- 
ecessor," said  he  in  a  letter  to  the  court  at 
Constantinople,  "and  Rome  itself,  the  head 
and  mistress  of  the  world,  now  fluctuate  under 
the  violence  and  oppression  of  Odoacer,  the 
mercenary.  Direct  me  with  my  national 
troops  to  march  against  the  tyrant.  If  I  fall, 
you  will  be  relieved  from  an  expensive  and 
troublesome  friend ;  but,  if  with  the  Divine 
permission  I  succeed,  I  shall  govern  in  your 
name  and  to  your  glory  the  Roman  Senate 
and  the  part  of  the  republic  delivered  from 
slavery  by  my  victorious  arms."  This  proposal 
of  Theodoric  was  gladly  entertained  by  the 
Emperor,  who  saw,  no  doubt,  in  the  enterprise 
the  prospective  restoration  of  his  own  influence 
in  the  West. 

Theodoric  accordingly  undertook  the  con- 
quest of  Italy.  The  invasion  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  emigration  of  the  whole  Gothic 
people.  The  aged,  the  infirm,  the  women  and 
children,  were  aU  borne  along  with  the  im- 
mense procession  of  warriors,  and  the  whole 
property  was  included  with  the  baggage. 
During  the  progress  of  the  march  of  seven 
hundred  miles,  undertaken  in  midwinter,  the 
Gothic  host  was  frequently  threatened  with 
famine.  On  the  wa_v  Theodoric  was  actively 
opposed  by  the  Bulgarians,  the  Gepidse,  and 
the  Sarmatians,  who  had  been  prompted  to 
such  a  course  by  Odoacer.     Nevertheless,  the 


Goth  fought  his  way  through  every  opposing 
obstacle,  passed  the  Julian  Alps,  and  made 
liis  way  into  Italy. 

Odoacer  went  boldly  forth  to  meet  him. 
The  two  hosts  met  on  the  river  Sontius,  and 
a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Ostrogoths  were  successful.  The  country  of 
the  Veneti  as  far  south  as  Verona  thus  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Theodoric.  At  the  river 
Adige  a  second  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  Heruli  were  again  defeated.  Odoacer 
took  refuge  in  Ravenna,  and  Theodoric  ad- 
vanced to  Milan.  At  this  juncture,  however, 
the  treachery  of  a  deserter,  to  whom  the 
command  of  the  vanguard  had  been  intrusted, 
suddenly  reversed  the  fortunes  of  war  and 
brought  Odoacer  again  into  the  field.  The- 
odoric was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  calling 
for  assistance  to  the  Visigoths  of  Gaul ;  but, 
after  a  brief  continuance,  all  Italy,  with  the 
exception  of  Ravenna,  was  delivered  to  the 
Ostrogothic  king.  In  that  city  Odoacer  im- 
mured himself  during  a  three  years'  siege. 
Finally,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 
the  Ostrogoths  took  possession  of  Ravenna. 
After  a  few  days,  Odoacer,  to  wlioin  an  honor- 
able capitulation  had  been  granted,  was  stabbed 
at  a  banquet ;  nor  is  it  doubtful  that  the  blow 
was  struck  with  the  knowledge  and  conniv- 
ance of  Theodoric  himself.  Several  of  the 
principal  adherents  of  the  Herulian  king  were 
also  killed,  and  Theodoric,  proclaimed  bv  his 
Gothic  subjects,  was  acknowledged  throughout 
Italy  and  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  East.  Thus,  in  the  year  A.  D.  493, 
the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  was  established  in 
Italy. 

Theodoric  at  once  entered  upon  a  reign  of 
thirty -three  j'ears'  duration.  In  accordance 
with  the  rights  of  conquest,  a  third  of  the 
lands  was  apportioned  to  his  followers.  To 
the  Goths,  long  accustomed  to  the  cheerless 
rigors  of  the  North,  their  new  homes  in  Italy 
seemed  a  paradise.  The  new  nation  that  was 
thus  transported  to  the  South  was  estimated 
at  two  hundred  thousand  men  of  war,  besides 
the  aged,  the  women,  and  the  children. 

In  some  respects  the  new  population  was 
assimilated  to  the  old,  and  in  some,  the  old 
to  the  new.  The  conquerors  assumed  the 
more  elegant  dress  and  many  of  the  social 
customs  of  the  Romans;  but  the  Gothic  Ian- 
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guage  held  its  own  against  the  Latin.  It  be- 
came tlie  jjolicy  of"  Theodoric  to  encourage 
the  Italians  in  the  industrial  j)ursuits,  and  to 
reserve  the  Goths  as  the  warrior  caste  of  the 
state.  The  latter  held  their  lands  as  a  gift  of 
military  patronage,  and  were  expected  to  be 
ever  ready  to  march  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  It  was  a  part  of  the  king's  theory 
that  his  realm  must  be  maintained  by  the 
same  power  by  which  it  had  been  created, 
wherefore  supreme  reliance  was  placed  in  the 
arm  of  military  power. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that,  had  he  so 
chosen,  Theodoric,  after  the  subjugation  of 
Italy,  might  have  entered  upon  a  general  ca- 
reer of  conquest  in  the  West;  but  such  a 
I)ur{)ose  was  no  part  of  his  plans  or  policy. 
He  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  reor- 
ganization of  Italian  society,  and  with  that 
work  his  ambitions  were  satisfied.  He  estab- 
lished his  capital  at  Ravenna,  and  his  court 
soon  attracted  ambassadors  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  His  two  daughters,  his  sister,  and 
his  niece  were  sought  in  marriage  by  the 
kings  of  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  the 
Visigoths,  and  the  Vandals.  OHiL'rings  were 
brought,  as  if  to  one  of  the  magnificent 
princes  of  the  East,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  from  the  far-off  shores  of  the 
Haltic. 

It  is  rare  that  history  has  the  pleasant 
duty  of  recording  the  career  of  a  sovereign 
l)egiiining  in  war  and  ending  in  peace,  as  did 
that  of  Theodoric  the  Great.  When  obliged 
to  abolish  his  peaceful  policy,  it  was  rather  to 
act  on  the  defensive  or  to  enforce  the  edicts 
of  the  administration  than  to  gratify  the  lust 
of  conquest.  He  established  a  government  of 
the  jirovinces  of  Rluctia,  Noricum,  Dalmatia, 
and  I'aiuionia,  thus  extending  his  autiiority 
from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to  Illyricum. 

It  was  natural  that  the  successful  career 
of  Theodoric  in  the  West  shoulil  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  the  Kastern  Emperor.  A  war 
broke  out  between  the  two  jiowers,  and  in  tlie 
year  505  came  to  a  climax  in  battle  on  the 
(leld  of  Margus.  Victory  dtM-hircd  for  Theod- 
oric, who,  more  humane  than  his  enemy, 
used  his  victory  as  not  abusing  it.  Maddened 
liy  his  defeat,  the  Emperor  .\nastasius  .-;cnt 
a  powerful  Heet  and  army  to  the  shores  of 
Southern    Italy.     The  ancient  city  of  Taren- 


tum  was  assaulted,  the  country  along  the 
coast  laid  waste,  and  the  Italian  trade  tem- 
porarily broken  up.  But  Theodoric  made 
his  way  rapidly  into  the  distressed  region, 
equipped  a  fleet,  and  hastened  the  departure 
of  the  marauding  squadron  to  the  East. 

About  this  time  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks,  gained  the  a.scendeucy  over  the  tribes 
of  Gaul — a  movement  which  was  resisted  by 
Theodoric  as  unfovorable  to  his  kinsman,  the 
king  of  the  Visigoths.  When  the  victorious 
career  of  Clovis  could  be  no  longer  impeded, 
the  remnant  of  the  royal  Visigothic  family 
sought  and  found  a  friendly  refuge  at  the 
court  of  R;ivcnna.  At  the  same  time  the 
Aleraanni,  who  were  now  severely  pressed  by 
the  surrounding  nations,  were  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  Italy,  and  the 
hostile  Burgundians  were  .so  .severely  handled 
as  to  desire  no  further  aggression.  The  cities 
of  Aries  and  JFarseilles  were  taken,  and  a 
free  communication  thus  established  between 
the  two  kingdoms  of  the  Goths.  Indeed,  at 
this  time  Theodoric  was  recognized  as  the 
head  of  the  Gothic  race.  The  Visigoths  of 
Spain  paiil  revenue  into  the  treasury  of  Ra- 
venna, and  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up 
in  the  southern  kingdom  were  rectified  by  the 
sovereign  of  Italy.  The  Gothic  su]>remaey 
was  thus  estal)lislied  from  Sicily  to  the  Dan- 
ube and  from  Belgrade  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  was  a  virtual  restoration,  under  barbarian 
auspices,  of  the  Emjjire  of  the  West. 

It  was  deemed  expedient  by  Theodoric  not 
to  a.ssume  the  insignia  of  Imperial  authority. 
He  acce|)ted  the  title  of  king — a  name  more 
congenial  than  that  of  emperor  to  the  nations 
of  the  North.  As  a  legislator,  the  monarch 
was  less  fortunate  than  in  the  work  of  ad- 
ministration. Instead  of  making  laws  accord- 
ing to  the  fitness  of  things,  as  determined  by 
the  needs  of  his  subjects,  he  copied  for  a  con- 
stitution the  effete  statutes  of  C'onstantine. 
He  stu<liously  maintained  his  relations  of 
amity  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  in  his 
correspondence  with  Anastasius  a.<sumed  a 
tone  at  once  deferential  and  diplomatic.  The 
sovereigns  of  the  East  and  the  West  regarded 
them.solves  as  in  alliance,  and  the  union  was 
annually  confirmed  l)y  tli.'  choice  of  two  con- 
suls, the  one  from  Constnntinojile  ami  the 
other  from  Rome. 
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The  palace  of  the  Gothic  monarch  at  Ka- 
veiiua  \v!is  after  the  style  of  the  later  em- 
perors of  tiie  West.  The  niiuistei-s  of  state 
were  the  prietorian  prelect,  the  prefect  of 
Rome,  the  master  of  the  offices,  etc.,  with 
the  names  and  duties  of  whom  the  Romans 
were  long  familiar.  The  government  of  the 
fifteen  "  Regions "  of  Italy  was  assigned  to 
seven  consular^,  three  correctors,  and  five 
presidents;  and  the  forms  of  administration 
were  derived  iroiii  the  existing  statutes  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  courts  of  the  country  the 
proceedings  were  determined  by  the  national- 
ity of  the  parties  to  the  cause.  When  the 
action  was  between  Roman  and  Roman,  then 
the  trial  was  conducted  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Empire.  If  the  parties  were 
Gothic,  then  the  Gothic  statutes  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  in  case  of  a  suit  of  a  Roman 
and  a  Goth,  a  mi.xed  court  heard  and  deter- 
mined the  cause. 

In  the  management  of  the  affau's  of  the 
state,  Theodoric  exhibited  much  wisdom  and 
liberality.  Instead  of  persecuting  the  friends 
of  Odoacer,  he  appointed  Liberius,  one  of  the 
firmest  supporters  of  the  Herulian  regime,  to 
be  priEtoriau  prefect.  He  took  into  his  coun- 
cil the  two  authors,  Cassiodorus  and  Boethius, 
and  deferred  to  their  prudent  advice.  While 
learning  wius  thus  pati'onized,  Theodoric  also 
took  pains  to  encourage  the  revival  of  Roman 
institutions  by  at  least  a  respectful  use  of  the 
old  republican  forms.  The  descendants  of 
the  patricians  were  flattered  by  hearing  the 
name  of  the  Republic ;  and  the  Roman  poor 
were  pleased  with  the  old-time  distribution  of 
provisions.  The  games  were  rei'nstituted  in 
feeble  imitation  of  the  splendor  of  Imperial 
times.  The  African  lion  again  bounded  into 
the  arena,  and  the  gladiator  and  gymnast  ex- 
hibited their  prowess  and  skill  before  a  mixed 
multitude  of  Germans  and  Italians. 

In  the  year  A.  D.  500,  Theodoric  visited 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  witli  all  the 
glory  that  the  diminished  sun  of  the  old  me- 
tropolis was  able  to  .«hed  on  her  sovereign. 
For  six  months  the  Gothic  king  remained  at 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Csesars,  where  his 
manners  and  morals  were  justly  applauded 
by  those  who  as  children  had  witnessed  the 
extinction  of  the  Empire.  The  still  remain- 
ing landmarks  of  power,  such  as  the  column 


nnd  lonim  of  Trajan  and  the  theater  of  Pom- 
pey,  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  Theodoric,  who  conceived  from  these 
remnants  of  Roman  glory  a  shadowy  notion 
of  what  the  Eternal  City  had  been  in  the 
days  of  her  renown.  He  formed  the  design 
of  preserving,  as  far  as  possible,  from  further 
decay  the  grand  monuments  of  a  civilization 
which  no  longer  existed.  He  issued  edicts  to 
prevent  further  injury  to  the  great  works 
which  the  city  .still  possessed,  and  appointed 
architects  and  set  aside  revenues  to  repair 
and  restore  those  structures  which  were  fall- 
ing int<j  ruin.  This  liberal  ])atronage  was 
likewise  extended  to  the  works  of  art  which 
the  city  still  possessed,  and  even  the  barba- 
rians became  emulous  of  their  king  in  the 
work  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  trophies 
of  the  ancient  world. 

AV'hen  his  brief  residence  at  the  old  capital 
expired,  Theodoric  returned  to  Ravenna.  He 
set  an  example  not  only  to  those  of  the  court, 
but  even  to  the  humble.  With  his  own  hand 
he  pruned  and  cared  for  an  orchard,  and 
found  an  actual  delight  in  all  the  pursuits  of 
peace.  \\'hcu  his  borders  were  troubled  by 
the  barbarians,  he  removed  his  court  to  Ve- 
rona. Not  only  that  capital  and  Ravenna, 
but  also  the  cities  of  Spoleto,  Naples,  and  I'a- 
via,  exhibited  in  the  iiiuUiplication  of  their 
churches  and  other  buildings,  which  now  for 
the  first  time  showed  the  pointed  architecture 
of  the  Goths,  the  manifest  presence  of  a  mas- 
ter spirit  at  the  helm  of  state.  Society  be- 
came more  settled  and  ha]ipy  than  at  any 
time  during  the  previous  century.  The  peas- 
ant was  again  seen  in  the  field,  and  the  Ro- 
man nobleman  in  the  porch  of  his  villa.  The 
agricultural  interests  of  the  state  were  rapidly 
revived,  and  the  mines  of  Dalmatia  and  Rrut- 
tium  were  again  worked  with  profit. 

In  religious  faith  Theodoric,  like  his  peo- 
ple, was  an  Arian.  This  fact  opened  a  chasm 
between  the  Goths  and  the  Italians,  the  latter 
accepting  the  Nicene  creed.  The  king,  how- 
ever, was  little  disposed  to  trouble  or  be 
troubled  in  matters  of  faith.  He  and  his 
Gothic  subjects  pursued  their  own  way,  and 
the  orthodox  Catholics,  theirs.  Those  of  the 
Goths  who  preferred  to  apostatize  to  the  Atha- 
nasian  belief  were  permitted  to  do  so  without 
persecution.     The  whole  career  of  Theodoric 
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was  marked  with  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and 
moderation.  The  old  theory  of  the  Roman 
hiw  that  every  citizen  mig^ht  choose  his  own 
reli^^ion  was  adopted  as  best  suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  people. 

It  would,  however,  be  far  from  the  truth 
to  sujjpose  tliat  the  government  of  Tlieodoric 
was  above  reproach  or  his  times  without  their 
vices.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  tlie  He- 
ruli  were  unjustly  oppres.sed  with  taxation, 
and  several  of  the  economic  projects  of  the 
king  would,  but  for  the  opposition  of  Bocthius, 
have  greatly  injured  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  kingdom.  The  nobles  and  friends  of 
the  monarch  were  in  some  instances  permitted 
to  wrest  estates  from  others  and  to  hold  their 
unju.st  acquisitions.  Nor  was  it  possible  that 
the  two  hundred  thousand  Gothic  warriors,  by 
whose  barbaric  valor  Theodoric  had  conquered 
an  enipiri',  could  be,  even  in  the  midst  of 
peaceful  surroundings,  converted  at  once  from 
savagery  to  civilization.  The  native  fierce- 
ness of  these  warriors,  who  could  hardly  be 
restrained  to  the  prosaic  life  of  a  settled  resi- 
dence, liad  many  times  to  be  conciliated  by  a 
tcnipiii-izing  policy  on  the  part  of  the  king. 

It  ap|)cars  that  the  religious  toleration  in- 
troduced into  the  state  by  Theodoric,  though 
outwardly  accepted  by  the  Catholics,  was 
exceedingly  distasteful  to  their  orthodoxy. 
AVithout  the  power  to  reverse  or  resent  the 
jxilicy  of  the  king,  the  Italian  zealots  turned 
tiieir  animosity  upon  the  Jews  and  made  that 
persecuted  race  the  oi)ject  of  their  scorn  and 
persecution.  Many  rich  but  defenseless  Israel- 
ites— traders  and  merchants  living  at  Rome, 
Naples,  Ravenna,  Milan,  and  Genoa^-were 
defirived  of  their  property  and  turned  adrift 
as  so  many  paupers.  Their  synagogues  were 
despoiled  and  then  burned,  their  homes  pil- 
laged, and  their  ])ers(ins  outraged.  To  the 
credit  of  Theodoric,  lie  .«ot  himself  against 
these  manifestations  of  rapacious  l>ig(ttry,  and 
some  of  tlie  ciiief  leaders  of  the  tumult  were 
obliged  to  nuvke  restitution  to  their  victims, 
and  were  then  condemned  to  be  publicly 
whipped   in   the   street.s  by   the    executioner. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Italian  ("atholics  .sot 
up  a  cry  against  tiie  persecution  of  the  Church. 
Tiie  clemency  and  good  deeds  of  the  king 
were  forgotten  by  those  who  were  ojiposed  to 
martvrdoni  when  themselves  were  tlie  niartvrs. 


The  later  years  of  the  king's  life  were  clouded 
with  these  religious  disturbances  in  his  king- 
dom. Nor  did  tlie  conduct  of  his  Italian 
subjects  fail  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  sov- 
ereign the  small  vices  of  jealousy  and  bitter- 
ness. It  is  alleged  that  he  .secured  the  .services 
of  informers  against  the  malcontent  but  noble 
bigots  of  the  kingdom,  whom  lie  suspected, 
not  without  cause,  of  a  secret  and  treasonable 
correspondence  with  tiie  Emperor  of  tlie  East. 

Certain  it  is  that  Justinian,  who  had  now 
succeeded  to  power  at  Constantinople,  re- 
solved to  purge  the  Church  of  heresy  as  well 
in  the  West  as  in  his  paternal  dominions. 
An  edict  was  issued  from  Constantinople 
against  the  Arian  Christians  in  all  the  Med- 
iterranean states.  Those  who  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  established  creed  of  the  Church  were 
to  suffer  the  penalty  of  excommunication. 
This  course  was  indignantly  resented  by  The- 
odoric, who  justly  reasoned  that  the  same  tol- 
eration shown  by  himself  to  his  Catholic 
subjects  in  the  West  should  of  right  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Arian  Christians  in  the  Emi)ire 
of  the  Greeks.  Theodoric  accordingly  ordered 
the  Roman  pontiff  and  four  distinguished 
senators  to  goon  an  embassy  to  Constantinople, 
and  there  demand  of  Justinian  the  rights  of 
religious  freedom.  They  were  commanded  in 
their  instructions  to  urge  upon  that  monarch 
that  any  pretense  to  a  dominion  over  the  con- 
science of  man  is  a  usurpation  of  the  divine 
prerogative,  that  the  power  of  the  earthly 
sovereign  is  limited  to  earthly  things,  and 
that  the  most  <lang(  nuis  heresy  in  a  state  is 
that  of  a  ruler  who  puts  iVoni  himself  and 
his  protection  a  part  of  his  subjects  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  faith.  The  rejection 
by  Justinian  of  this  appeal  furnished,  so  far 
as  anv  act  could  furnish,  to  Theodoric  good 
ground  for  issuing  an  e<lict  that,  after  a  cer- 
tain ilav,  the  orthodox  religion  should  be 
prohibiteil  throughout  Italy. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  bitterness  ex- 
cited by  this  schismatic  broil  that  the  virtuous 
and  philosophic  Hoetliius,  who  had  .«o  long 
been  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  king's  coun- 
selors, was  accu.sed  of  trca.son,  ini]irisoned  in 
the  tower  of  Pavia,  and  then  snbjectetl  to  an 
ignominious  execution.  As  Theodoric  became 
more  gloomv  in  his  old  age,  Hoethius  ,<oared 
into  a  clearer  atmosphere.      In    the    |>ractical 
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attiiirs  of  the  administration  he  set  himself 
against  every  cruel  and  tyrannical  measure; 
and  when  the  king,  led  by  evil  advisers  to 
believe  that  the  further  existence  of  the 
Roman  Senate  was  incompatible  with  his  own 
safety,  resolved  upon  the  annihilation  of  that 
body,  the  philosi)[)hi'r  boldly  interposed  be- 
tween the  bloody  purpose  of  his  sovereign  and 
its  object.  At  this  juncture  a  senator  named 
Albinus  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  on 
a  factitious  charge  of  desiring  the  liberty  of 
Rome.  In  defending  him  Boethius  made  the 
declaration  that,  if  Albinus  were  criminal,  he 
himself  and  all  the  senators  were  equally 
guilty  ;  and  to  this — if  the  informers  of  the 
court  are  to  be  believed — the  philosopher 
added  that,  .should  he  know  of  a  conspiracy 
to  liberate  Rome  from  bondage,  he  would  not 
divulge  his  information.  A  paper  was  dis- 
covered directed  to  the  Emperor  of  the  East, 
inviting  liim  to  the  deliverance  of  Italy,  and 
signed  by  Albinus  and  Boethius.  The  latter 
was  accordingly  arrested  and  thrust  into 
prison.  The  subservient  Senate  passed  a  sen- 
tence of  confiscation  and  death,  and  Boethius 
sat  in  his  dungeon  awaiting  the  blow  which 
should  deliver  him  from  darkness. 

To  the  inii)risonment  of  this  benign  spirit 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  composition  of 
that  sublime  treatise,  the  Consolation  of  Philoso- 
phy— a  work  which  the  calm  Gibbon  declares 
to  be  "a  golden  volume,  not  unworthy  of  the 
leisure  of  Plato  or  Tully,  but  which  claims  in- 
comparable merit  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
times,  and  the  situation  of  the  author."  In  it 
Boethius  traverses  the  whole  circuit  of  those 
themes  in  which  the  philosophic  mind  has 
found  rao.st  interest  since  the  human  spirit  first 
awoke  to  conscious  being.  The  dungeon  of 
the  prisoner  becomes  more  luminous  than  the 
chamber  of  the  king..  Reason  teaches  that  the 
vicis-situdes  of  good  and  evil  fortune  are  alike 
as  nothing  to  him  whose  mind  has  been  dis- 
ciplined in  the  school  of  self-restraint,  and 
whose  conscience  is  without  offense.  From  the 
ethics  of  common  life,  the  philosopher  then 
goes  forth  to  search  out  the  mysteries  of  des- 
tiny. What  is  the  supreme  good  ?  What  of 
free-will,  of  chance,  of  foreknowledge,  of  time, 
of  eternity?  Why  do  good  and  evil  struggle 
for  the  mastery  of  the  world  and  of  mankind  ? 
Such  are  the  great  themes  which  the  sublime 


spirit  of  Boethius  grappled  with  in  the  dim 
light  of  his  prison.  Theii  came  the  execution- 
ers. A  cord  was  drawn  around  the  neck  of 
the  philosopher,  and  tightened  until  his  eyes 
were  bursting  from  their  sockets.  Then  was 
he  mercifully  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  The 
life  was  out,  but  the  work  survived  ;  and  in  a 
distant  age,  Alfred  the  Great  of  England 
found  time  to  give  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  fathers 
a  translation  of  the  noble  work  of  the  Roman 
martyr. 

Thus  in  his  old  age  was  the  life  of  Theod- 
oric  clouded  with  suspicion  and  crime.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  severe  German  con- 
science within  him  laid  upon  him  the  merciless 
lash  for  his  misdeeds  and  cruelty.  As  he  fell 
into  decrepitude  and  the  shadows  of  death 
gathered  near,  the  ghosts  of  his  murdered  vic- 
tims glared  at  him  out  of  the  settling  dark- 
ness. Especially  did  the  specter  of  the  vener- 
able Symniachus,  who  had  been  executed  soon 
after  Boethius,  frown  out  of  the  shadows  and 
menace  the  trembling  king,  who  hobbled  into 
his  chamber,  and  after  three  days  of  remorse 
died,  in  August,  A.  D.  526. 

The  decease  of  the  Gothic  sovereign  was 
not  so  sudden  as  to  prevent  him  from  arrang- 
ing the  succession.  The  kingdom  was  divided 
between  his  two  grandsons,  Amai.aric  and 
Athalaric,  the  Rhone  being  fixed  as  the  boun- 
dary between  their  dominions.  To  the  former 
was  assigned  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter the  empire  of  Italy.  Athalaric  was  at  this 
time  but  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  under  the 
control  of  his  mother,  the  celebrated  Amala- 
80NTHA.  Around  the  bedside  of  the  dying  The- 
odoric  gathered  the  Gothic  chiefs  and  Italian 
magistrates,  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  boyish 
prince,  who,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother, 
was  now  destined  to  be  their  ruler.  To  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  great  Gothic  king, 
his  daughter,  Amalasontha,  reared  a  conspic- 
uous monument  near  the  city  of  Ravenna,  and 
here,  in  a  vase  of  porphjTy  supported  by  four 
columns,  his  remains  were  deposited. 

The  government  of  a  nation  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  warriors  was  now  intrusted  to  a 
woman.  The  mother  of  Amalasontha  was  the 
sister  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks.  The 
queen  regent  of  Italy  was  thus  descended  from 
the  two  royal  Houses  of  the  Merovingians 
and  the  Amaliam.     Nevertheless,  the  laws  of 
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tlie  barbarians  forbade  the  occupancy  of  their 
throne  b}'  a  woman.  Such,  however,  were  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  her  condition  that, 
witii  tlie  death  of  her  father,  the  Gotlis  were 
almost  obliged  to  concede  to  her  the  preroga- 
tives of  sovereignty.  She  had  contracted  a 
fortunate  marriage  with  prince  Eutharic,  of 
which  union  was  born  the  youth,  Athalaric, 
whom  Tlieodoric  designated  as  his  successor. 
In  the  mean  time  Eutharic  died,  and  the 
young  widow,  whose  personal  charms  and  keen 
intellect  were  heightened  by  the  best  education 
which  the  times  could  aflbrd,  became  of  neces- 
sity the  chief  personage  in  the  Gothic  state. 

In  the  beginning  of  her  regency,  Amala- 
sontlia  strove  to  obliterate  the  bitter  memories 
which  the  last  years  of  her  father's  reign  had 
left  in  the  minds  of  her  subjects  by  restoring 
tlie  children  of  Bocthius  and  Symmachus  to 
their  lost  inheritance.  She  also  conciliated  her 
K<jman  subjects  and  quieted  the  Goths  by  sal- 
utary restraintj<.  The  chief  of  her  counselors 
was  the  statesman  and  orator,  C.\ssioi)ORUS,  by 
whose  wise  advice  she  was  generally  guided. 
Meanwhile,  she  devoted  herself  assiduously  to 
the  education  of  her  son.  That  youth,  how- 
ever, .soon  proved  himself  to  be  unworthy  of 
his  parentage.  Having  been  properly  punished 
bv  his  mother  for  some  neglected  duty,  he  es- 
caped from  tile  palace  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  sympathies  of  the  half-barbarous  Gothic 
chiefs,  already  become  malcontent  under  the 
reign  of  a  woman.  They  espoused  the  cause 
of  their  boy  king,  and  determined  to  rescue 
him  from  the  control  of  Amala.sontha  and  her 
ministry.  The  lad  was  accordingly  set  free 
amiing  the  wild  indulgences  of  the  semi-bar- 
baric life,  and  the  (pieen  found  herself  envi- 
roned with. enemies.  Opposition  stirred  up  the 
worst  elements  of  her  nature,  and  in  order  to 
maintain  herself  she  resorted  to  as.^a.ssination. 
Several  of  the  Gothic  nobles  fell  by  treachery. 
In  order  further  to  strengthen  her  ])osition, 
she  tiieii  contracted  a  marriage  with  the  ])rince 
Theodatits,  hoping  to  associate  him  with  her- 
self in  the  governnient.  The  Gothic  faction, 
however,  obtaine<l  eontrol  over  the  mind  of 
Theodatus,  and  in  53.^  the  queen  was  deposed 
from  ])ower,  and  subjected  to  imprisonment  on 
an  island  in  Lake  IJolsena. 

Now  it  was  that  the  Emperor  Justinian  un- 
dertook to  avail  himself  of  the  dissensions  of 


the  Goths,  and  thereby  recover  Italy.  By 
his  agents  he  procured  the  signature  of  the 
captive  queen  to  a  document  surrendering  her 
claims  in  his  favor.  The  Emperor  thus  found 
opportunity  for  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  West;  but  before  any  serious  measures 
could  be  taken,  Amalasoutha  was  strangled  in 
her  bath  by  order  of  Theodatus.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Italy  and 
Africa  that  abundant  excuse  was  offered  to 
the  Byzantine  court  for  prosecuting  its  designs 
against  the  barbarian  kingdoms.  The  state  of 
the  Vandals  was  distracted  with  civil  commo- 
tions. Hilderic,  the  rightful  sovereign,  had 
been  deposed  and  imprisoned,  and  the  usurp- 
ing Gelimer  was  seated  on  the  throne.  The 
Catholic  party  of  the  West  favored  the  resto- 
ration of  the  deposed  sovereign,  and  appealed 
to  Justinian  to  aid  in  that  work.  The  latter 
fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition,  the  command 
of  which  was  intrusted  to  Belisariu.s.  In  the 
year  533,  the  armament  proceeded  to  the  Af- 
rican coast.  A  battle  was  fought  with  the 
Vandals  a  few  miles  from  Carthage,  and  Bel- 
isarius  was  completely  victorious.  The  East- 
ern army  entered  the  Vandal  capital.  Gelimer 
was  again  defeated  and  obliged  to  surrender. 
Within  three  months,  order  was  restored  in 
Africa  and  Belisarius  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople to  be  received  with  distrust  by  his  sus- 
picious sovereign.  Such  was  his  popularity, 
however,  that  a  great  triumph  was  celebrated 
in  his  lionor  in  the  capital  of  the  East. 

An  excuse  was  soon  found  for  the  contin- 
uance of  Greek  interference  in  tlie  affairs  of 
Italy.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  a 
sister  of  Tlieodoric  the  Great  to  Thrasiniond, 
king  of  Africa,  the  fortress  of  Lilyba.'um  in 
the  island  of  Sicily  was  given  as  a  bridal  pres- 
ent to  the  Vandals.  An  army  of  Gothic 
warriors  acconi])anied  the  gitt  and  participated 
in  the  conflict  of  th^  Vandals  with  the  Moors. 
Soon,  however,  tlie  Goths  and  tlie  Vandals 
quarreled,  an<l  Belisarius  was  invited  by  the 
former  to  aid  them  in  restoring  Lilyba?uni  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  To  this  was  added  the 
motive  of  vengeance  against  the  iiiunlerci-s  of 
Amalasonthn.  Accordingly  in  A.  D.  535, 
Belisarius  wa.s  again  sent  out  from  Constanti- 
no|ile  to  reduce  Sicily.  That  work  wa.s  ac- 
complished without  serious  ojiposition,  and  in 
the    following   spring  Belisarius  crossed   over 
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into  ItaJy.  The  whole  country  south  of  Cam- 
pania was  speedily  reduced.  Capua  and  Na- 
ples were  taken.  Theodatus  showing  no  signs 
of  capacity  in  the  emergency  of  his  country 
was  deposed  by  the  Gothic  chii>fs,  who  lifted 
their  general  Vitiges  uj)on  their  bucklers  and 
proclaimed  him  king,  Theodatus  fled  and  was 
murdered  in  the  Flaniinian  Way. 

The  old  Roman  faction  of  Italy,  thoroughly 
orthodox  and  thoroughly  tired  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Goths,  went  over  to  Belisarius,  and 
the  city  of  the  Ca?sars  was  once  more  rescued 
from  barbarism.  The  king  of  the  Goths,  how- 
ever, collected  a  formidable  army  in  the  North 
and  in  the  spring  of  537  besieged  Belisarius 
in  Rome.  A  line  of  fortifications  was  drawn 
around  the  city.  Many  of  the  ancient  struc- 
tures were  demolished  and  the  material  rebuilt 
into  the  ramparts.  The  mausoleums  of  the 
old  Emperors  were  converted  into  citadels. 
When  the  Goths  swarmed  around  the  sepul- 
cher  of  Hadrian,  the  immortal  marbles  of 
Praxiteles  and  Lvsippus  were  torn  from  their 
pedestals  and  hurled  down  upon  the  heads  of 
the  barbarians  in  the  ditch.  Belisarius  made 
one  audacious  sortie  after  another,  hurling 
back  his  inveterate  assailants.  Nearly  the 
■whole  Gothic  nation  gathered  around  the 
Eternal  City,  but  Belisarius  held  out  until  re- 
inforcements arrived  from  the  East,  and  after 
a  siege  of  a  year  and  nine  days'  duration, 
Rome  was  delivered  from  the  clutch  of  her  as- 
sailants. ^'itiges  was  obliged  to  burn  his  tents 
and  retrc-at  before  his  pursuing  antagonist  to 
Ravenna. 

Great  were  the  present  afflictions  of  Italy. 
In  the  brief  interval  which  followed  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Gothic  king  from  Rome,  the 
Frank,  Theodebert,  king  of  Gaul,  sent  down 
from  the  Alps  an  army  of  Burgundians  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  Goths.  The  city  of 
Milan,  which  had  gone  over  to  Belisarius,  was 
by  them  besieged,  taken,  and  dismantled.  In 
the  next  year  (A.  D.  539)  Theodebert  him- 
self, with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Frankish  warriors,,  entered  Italy,  and  en- 
camped on  the  Po.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  by  him  the  Goth  and  the  Roman  were  to 
be  treated  without  discrimination.  Theodebert 
fell  at  the  same  time  upon  the  opposing  camps 
of  Belisarius  and  Vitiges,  and  drove  every 
thing  before  him.     Soon,  however,  the  provis- 


ions of  the  Franks  were  exhausted,  and  a  pes- 
tilence broke  out  among  them  which  swept 
away  a  tliird  of  their  army.  The  turbulent 
warriors  demanded  to  be  led  back  to  their 
homes  beyond  the  Alps,  and  Theodebert  was 
constrained  to  comj)ly  with  their  wishes.  The 
barbarian  horde  was  quickly  witlidrawn,  and 
Belisarius  again  found  opportunity  to  follow 
up  his  successes  against  Vitiges. 

The  king  of  the  Goths  now  shut  himself 
up  in  the  impregnable  fortifications  of  Ra- 
venna. Nothing  could  tempt  him  to  show 
himself  beyond  the  defenses  of  the  city.  Nev- 
ertheless the  Roman  general  laid  siege  to  the 
place,  and  awaited  the  results  of  impending 
famine.  He  vigilantly  guarded  the  approaches 
to  the  city,  cut  off  supj)lies,  fired  the  exposed 
granaries,  and  even  poisoned  the  waters  of  the 
city.  In  the  midst  of  their  distress  the  Goths, 
conceiving  that  Belisarius  but  for  his  obedi- 
ence to  Justinian  would  make  them  a  better 
king  than  their  own,  offered  to  surrender  the 
city  into  his  hands  and  become  his  subjects, 
if  he  would  renounce  his  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  East  and  accept  the  crown  of 
Italy.  Belisarius  seemed  to  complj-.  Ravenna 
was  given  up  by  the  Goths,  and  the  victor 
took  possession.  It  was,  however,  no  part  of 
the  purpose  of  Belisarius  to  prove  a  traitor  to 
the  Emperor,  though  the  conduct  of  Justinian 
towards  himself  furnished  an  excellent  excuse 
for  treason.  The  suspicion  of  the  thing  done 
soon  reached  Constantinople,  and  Justinian 
made  haste  to  recall  the  conqueror  from  the 
West.  So  the  hero,  who  by  his  military  gen- 
ius and  personal  courage  had  well-nigh  recov- 
ered the  entire  Western  Empire  of  the  Ro- 
mans, took  ship  at  Ravenna  and  sailed  for  the 
Eastern  capital. 

With  the  departure  of  Belisarius  the  cour- 
age of  the  Goths  revived.  They  still  possessed 
Pavia,  which  was  defended  by  a  thousand  war- 
riors, and,  what  was  far  more  valuable,  the 
unconquerable  love  of  freedom.  Totila,  a 
nephew  of  Vitiges,  was  called  to  the  throne, 
and  intrusted  with  the  work  of  reestablishing 
the  kingdom.  Of  the  Roman  generals  whom 
Belisarius  left  behind  him  in  Italy,  not  one 
proved  equal  to  the  task  of  meeting  the  Goth 
in  the  field.  The  latter  traversed  the  country 
without  opposition,  marched  through  the  heart 
of  Italy,   and  compelled   submission   even  to 
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the  extremes  of  Calabria.  He  then  pitched 
his  camp  befi)rc  Ivoini',  uiul  with  an  iini)iulence 
not  devoid  of  truth  invited  the  Senate  to  com- 
pare his  reign  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Greek 
Empire. 

One  of  tlic  alieiced  reasons  for  the  recall 
of  Belistu'ius  had  been  that  he  might  be  as- 
signed to  the  defense  of  the  East  against  the 
armies  of  Pereia.  Having  successfully  accom- 
plished this  duty,  he  was  again  available  as 
the  chief  resource  of  Justinian  in  sustaining 
the  Greek  cause  in  Italy.  In  the  year  545 
the  veteran  general  was  accordingly  assigned 
to  the  command  in  the  West.  Care  was  taken, 
however,  by  the  Emperor  that  the  aged  com- 
mander should  be  hampered  with  such  restric- 
tions as  would  make  a  conspicuous  success 
impossible.  Meanwhile  Totila  laid  actual  siege 
to  Rome,  and  adopted  starvation  as  his  ally. 

The  city  was  defended  by  three  thousand  sol- 
diers under  the  command  of  Bessas,  a  veteran 
Goth.  The  besieged  were  gradually  reduced 
to  the  extremity  of  eating  bread  maile  of  bran 
and  devouring  dogs,  cats,  and  mice,  to  say 
nothing  of  dead  horses  and  offal.  When  Bel- 
isarius  landed  in  Italy  he  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  city,  and  the 
Romans  were  then  obliged  to  capitulate.  In 
the  day  of  the  surrender  the  barbarian  in  To- 
tila asserted  itself,  and  the  city  was  given  up 
to  indiscriminate  pillage.  The  walls  were 
thrown  down;  some  of  the  grand  structures 
of  antiijuity  were  battered  into  ruins,  and  the 
Goth  declared  that  he  would  convert  Rome 
into  a  pasture.  But  before  the  worst  could 
be  accomplished  Belisarius  sent  so  strong  a 
protest  to  Totila  that  the  latter  reversed  his 
purpose,  and  the  city  was  saved  from  gen- 
eral ruin. 

The  Gothic  king  next  directed  his  march 
into  Southern  Italy,  where  he  overran  Lucania 
and  Apulia,  and  quickly  restored  the  Gothic 
supremacy  as  far  as  the  strait  of  Messina. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  Totila  departed  upon 
his  southern  expedition  when  Belisarius,  who 
had  established  himself  in  the  port  of  Rome, 
sallied  forth  with  extraordinary  daring,  and 
regained  possession  of  the  city.  He  then  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost  to  repair  the  de- 
fenses, and  was  so  successful  in  this  work  that 
when,  after  twenty-five  days,  Totila  returned 
from  the  South  the  Goths  were  repulsed  in 


three  successive  as.saults.     Nor  did  it  appear 

impo.'i.-iiblc  that  with  sea.-ionable  reenforcements 
from  the  East  Belisjirius  might  soon  recover 
not  only  Rome  but  the  whole  of  Italy.  To  the 
mcs.<agc  of  his  general,  however,  Justinian  re- 
l)lieil  only  after  a  long  silence;  and  even  then 
the  order  transmitted  to  the  West  was  that 
Belisiirius  should  retire  into  Lucania,  leaving 
behind  a  garrison  in  the  cai)ital.  Thus  jiar- 
alyzed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor,  the 
old  veteran  languished  in  the  South,  while  the 
Goths  regained  the  advantage.  In  549  they 
again  besieged  and  captured  Rome.  Totila 
had  now  learned  that  to  destroy  is  the  smallest 
part  of  rational  conquest.  The  edifices  of  the 
city  were  accordingly  spared  ;  the  Romans 
were  treated  with  consideration,  and  eques- 
trian games  were  again  exhibited  in  the  circus 
under  the  patronage  of  barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time  Belisarius  was  finally 
recalled  to  Constantinople  and  was  forced  into 
an  inglorious  retirement  by  a  court  which  had 
never  shown  itself  worthy  of  his  services.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  Roman 
army  in  the  West  by  the  eunuch  Narses,  who 
in  a  body  of  contemptible  stature  concealed 
the  spirit  of  a  warrior.  The  dispatch  of  Jus- 
tinian recalling  Belisarius  had  declared  that 
the  remnant  of  the  Gothic  war  was  no  longer 
worthy  of  his  presence.  It  was  this  "  rem- 
nant" that  in  the  year  551  was  intrusted  to 
Narses.  His  powers  were  anij)le  and  his  genius 
suflicient  even  for  a  greater  work.  On  arriv- 
ing in  Italy  he  made  haste  to  bring  matters  to 
the  crisis  of  battle.  On  his  way  from  Ravenna 
to  Rome  he  became  convinced  that  delay 
would  be  fatal  to  success.  On  every  side  there 
were  evidences  of  a  counter-revolution  in  favor 
of  the  Goths.  It  was  evident  that  nothing 
but  a  victory  could  restore  the  influence  of  the 
Bvzantine  government  in  the  West.  Advanc- 
ing rapidly  on  the  capital  he  met  the  Goths 
in  the  Flaminian  Way,  a  short  distance  from 
the  city.  Here,  in  July  of  552,  the  fate  of 
the  kingdom  established  by  Thcodoric  was 
yielded  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  A  fierce 
and  obstinate  conflict  ensued  in  which  Totila 
was  slain  and  his  army  scattered  to  the  winds. 
Narses  received  the  keys  of  Rome  in  the  name 
of  his  master,  this  being  the  fifth  time  that  the 
Eternal  City  had  been  taken  during  the  reign 
of  Justinian.      The    remnants  of  the   Goths 
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retired  beyond  the  Po,  where  they  assembled 
and  chose  Xeias  for  their  king. 

The  new  monarch  at  once  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  Franks,  and  then  marched  into  Cam- 
pania to  the  relief  of  his  hrotiier  Aligi-rn,  who 
was  defending  the  treasure-house  of  Cumie,  in 
which  Totila  had  deposited  a  large  part  of  the 
riches  of  the  state.  In  the  year  553  Xarses 
met  this  second  army  in  battle  and  again 
routed  the  Goths  and  killed  their  king.  Ali- 
gern  was  tlien  besieged  in  Cuma3  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender.  It 
was  evident  that  tiie  kingdom  of  the  Goths 
was  in  the  liour  and  article  of  death. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  an  army  of 
seventy-five  thousand  Germans,  led  by  the  two 
dukes  of  the  Alemanni,  came  down  from  the 
Rhfetian  Alps  and  threatened  to  burst  like  a 
thunder  cloud  upon  Central  Italy.  The  change 
of  climate,  however,  and  the  wine-swilling 
gluttony  of  the  Teutonic  warriors  combined  to 
bring  on  contagion  and  decimate  their  ranks. 
Narses  went  forth  with  an  army  of  eighteen 
thousand  men  and  met  the '  foe  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vulturnus.  Here,  in  554,  the  petty 
eunuch  indicted  on  the  barbarians  a  defeat  so 
decisive  a.s  to  refix  the  status  of  Italy.  The 
greater  ])art  of  the  Gothic  army  perished 
either  by  the  sword  or  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  river.  The  victorious  army  returned  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  the  Goths,  and  for  the  last 
time  the  Via  Sacra  was  the  scene  of  the  spec- 
tacle of  victory  called  a  triumph.  It  was  a 
vain  shadow  of  the  Imperial  glory  of  the 
Cte-sars. 

Thus,  in  the  year  554,  after  a  period  of 
sixty  years'  duration,  was  subverted  the  Ostro- 
gothic  throne  of  Italy.  One-third  of  this  time 
had  been  consumed  in  actual  war.  The  coun- 
try was  devastated — almost  depopulateil — by 
the  conflict.  The  vast  area  of  the  kingdom 
wa.s  reduced  to  tiie  narrow  limits  of  a  ])r(pvince, 
which,  uniicr  the  name  of  the  Exarchate  of 
Raveniiii,  remained  as  an  a])panage  of  the 
Eastern  Ein])ire.  As  for  the  (Jolhs,  they  either 
retired  to  their  initive  seat.i  beyond  the  mount- 
ains or  were  absorbed  by  the  Italians.  The 
Franks  also  receded  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy, 
and  the  Emperor  and  the  p()|)e,  using  Narses 
as  the  right  arm  of  their  power,  proceeded  to 
restore  a  certain  <legreo  of  order  to  the  dis- 
tracted peninsula. 


In  the  mean  time  two  other  barbarian  na- 
tions became  competitors  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  North.  These  were  the  Gepidce  and  the 
Lombards.  The  latter,  after  having  disappeared 
from  history  since  the  days  of  Trajan,  again 
returned  to  the  stage,  and  for  a  .season  became 
the  principal  actors  of  the  drama.  After  a 
contest  of  thirty  years,  they  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  Gepidte,  who  before  submitting 
fought  to  the  verge  of  extermination.  Audoin, 
king  of  the  Lomliards,  was  succeeded  ]jy  his 
son,  Alboin,  who  sought  for  his  wife  the 
princess  Rosamond,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
the  Gepid;e ;  but  the  demand  was  refased,  and 
Alboin  undertook  to  obtain  by  force  the  cov- 
eted treasure.  A  dreadful  war  ensued,  which, 
as  above  stated,  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Gepidie.  Alboin  took  the  princess  Rosa- 
mond after  the  heroic  fashion,  and  converted 
the  skull  of  his  beloved  father-in-law  into  a 
drinking  cup. 

Thus  had  the  king  of  the  Lombards  a  ta.ste 
of  the  glory  of  war.  He  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  sunny  plains  of  Italy.  Around  his  ban- 
ners were  gathered  not  only  his  own  tribes, 
but  also  many  of  the  Germans  and  Scyths. 
Meanwhile,  the  able  though  tyrannical  Narses, 
accused  by  his  Roman  subject.*  of  exactions 
and  cruelty,  had  been  recalled  from  Italy,  and 
was  succeeded  i)y  the  exarch,  Longinus.  For- 
tunate it  was  for  the  Lombards  that  the  puis- 
.sant  eunuch  was  not  their  competitor  for  the 
possession  of  the  Italian  prize.  In  the  year 
567,  Alboin  descended  from  the  Julian  Alps 
into  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Rumor  s|)read  her 
wings  before  the  avenging  avalanche,  and  no 
army  could  be  found  to  confront  the  invaders. 
The  peo])le  fled  like  sheep  before  the  terrible 
Lombards,  and  Alboin  was  be.«ought  by  the 
cowering  multitudes  to  assume  the  lawful  sover- 
eignty of  the  country.  Only  the  fortress  of 
Pavia  held  out  against  the  invaders  until  it 
was  reduced  by  famine.  Here  Alboin  estab- 
lished his  court,  and  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries Pavia,  the  ancient  Ticinum,  became  the 
capital  of  Lond)ardy. 

Brief,  iiowever,  was  the  glory  of  the  con- 
(pieror.  The  barbarian  instincts  of  Alboin 
.fooii  led  to  his  destruction.  I'^ngaging  in  a 
nigiit  revel  in  a  ]ialace  near  Verona,  lie  drank 
wine  to  furious  intoxication.  While  his  bar- 
baric brain  flashed  with  iiilarious  delirium,  he 
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ordered  the  skull  of  CuDimund,  his  father-in- 
law,  to  be  brought  out  and  filk'd  to  tlic  brim. 
He  then  had  the  horrid  vessel  refilled  and 
carried  to  the  queen  with  orders  that  she  too 
should  drink  and  rejoice  with  her  father! 
Obliged  to  comply  with  the  aboniiuatjle  re- 
quest, Rosamond  resolved  on  vengeance.  She 
induced  two  chieftains  to  join  her  enterpri.se, 
and  while  the  kiiij;  was  sleeping  heavily  from 
the  effects  of  drink,  she  opened  his  chamber 
door  and  admitted  the  a.ssassins.  Thus  in  the 
year  573  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  met  Iii.s  fate  on  the  spears  of  mur- 
derers. 

For  the  moment  the  remnant  of  the  Ge- 
pidte  at  Verona  attempted  to  uphold  their 
queen  ;  but  the  Lombard  chiefs  quickly  rallied 
from  the  shock,  and  Rosamond  fled  to  Ravenna. 
Here  she  soon  captivated  the  exarch  Longi- 
nus,  and  with  him  she  conspired  to  destroy 
Helmichas,  the  lover  who  had  accompanied 
her  in  her  flight.  While  in  his  bath  she  gave 
hiin  a  cup  of  poison,  which  he  partly  drained; 
but,  discovering  the  treachery,  he  drew  his 
dagger  and  compelled  Rosanioud  to  driiik 
the  red! 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lombard  chiefs  had 
assembled  at  Pavia  and  chosen  Clepho  for 
their  king.  Short,  however,  was  his  reign. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  he  was  stabbed  by  a 
servant,  and  his  hereditary  rights  and  the 
regal  office  descended  to  his  son  Autharis. 
During  his  minority  of  ten  years  no  regular 
regency  was  established,  and  Northern  Italy 
was  distracted  by  the  conflicting  claims  and 
animosities  of  thirty  dukes,  Roman  and  barba- 
rian. In  the  year  584  Autharis  attained  his 
majority  and  assumed  the  warrior's  garb.  He 
vigorously  asserted  his  kingly  rights,  and  again 
consolidated  the  Lombard  party  over  the  mal- 
content regions  of  Italy.  It  was  well  for  the 
barbarians  that  their  sovereign  was  able  and 
warlike.  Soen  after  the  accession  of  Autharis, 
Childcbert,  king  of  the  Franks,  passed  the 
Alps  with  a  powerful  army,  which  was  pres- 
ently broken  up  by  the  quarrels  of  the  Ale- 
mannian  and  Frankish  leaders.  A  second 
expedition  was  met  and  defeated  by  the  Lom- 
bard king,  and  a  third,  after  a  partial  success, 
yielded  to  famine  and  pestilence.  The  domin- 
ion of  Autharis  was  indisputably  established 
from  the  Alps  to  the  headlands  of  Calabria. 


In  the  year  590  Autharis  died  and  left  no 
heir.  Tiie  Ldmliard  chiefs  laid  upon  his 
widow,  Theodoliuda,  the  duty  of  choosing  a 
husband,  who  should  be  king.  The  queen's 
preference  fell  upon  Agilulf,  duke  of  Turin, 
who  entered  ui)()n  a  reign  of  twenty-tive 
years.  Great  was  the  reputation  gained  by 
Theodoliuda  among  the  Catholics ;  for  she 
converted  her  husband  to  the  true  faith  from 
the  heresy  of  Arius.  So  marked  was  the 
favor  which  she  thus  obtained  with  the  ortho- 
dox hierarchy  that  Pope  Gregory  presented  to 
her  the  celebrated  iron  crown,  afterwards  worn 
by  the  kings  of  the  Lombards.  This  fa^nous 
royal  bauble  derived  its  name  from  an  iron 
band  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  said  to 
have  been  wrought  from  one  of  the  nails  used 
in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

For  a  period  of  two  hundred  years  Italy 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lom- 
bards. The  petty  exarchate  of  Ravenna  also 
maintained  its  existence  under  eighteen  suc- 
cessive governors.  Besides  the  immediate 
territories  ruled  by  the  exarchs,  the  provinces 
of  Rome,  Venice,  and  Naples  were  also  sub- 
ject to  their  authority.  Pavia  continued  to 
be  the  capital  of  the  Lombard  kingdom, 
whose  confines  swept  around  on  the  north, 
east,  and  west  as  far  as  the  countries  of  the 
Avars,  tlie  Bavarians,  the  Austrasian  Franks, 
and  the  Burgundians. 

The  Lombard  monarchy  was  elective.  The 
right  of  the  chief's  to  choose  their  own  sov- 
ereign, though  many  times  waived  in  deference 
to  heredity  and  other  conditions,  was  not  re- 
sisted or  denied.  About  eighty  vears  after 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  the  laws  of 
the  Lombards  were  reduced  to  a  written  code. 
Nor  docs  their  legislation  compare  unfavorably 
with  that  of  any  other  barbarian  state. 

This  epoch  in  history  should  not  be  passed 
over  without  reference  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Papal  Church  in  the  clo.se  of  the  sixth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  Most 
of  all  by  Gregory  the  Great,  whose  pontificate 
extended  from  590  lo  604,  was  the  supremacy 
of  the  apostolic  see  asserted  and  maintained. 
Under  the  triple  titles  of  Bishop  of  Rome, 
Primate  of  Italy,  and  Apostle  of  the  West  he 
gradually,  by  gentle  insinuation  or  bold  asser- 
tion, as  best  suited  the  circumstances,  elevated 
the  episcopacy  of  Rome  into  a  genuine  papacy 
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of  the  Church.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
Arians  of  Italy  and  Spain  into  th(>  Catholic 
fold,  and    thus  secured   the   solidarity  of  the 


Western  ecclesia.  Greater  even  than  these 
achicvement.s  was  the  conversion  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  fathers  of  Britain.     Fortv  monks  under 
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the  leadership  of  St.  Augustine  were  seut 
out  by  Gregory  to  rescue  the  island  from  pa- 
ganism, and  such  was  their  success  in  evangelism 
that  in  a  short  time  Ethelhert,  king  of  Kent, 
with  ten  thousaud  of  his  Saxon  subjects,  had 
been  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Such 
wius  the  beginning  of  the  great  spiritual  mon- 
archy of  Rome.  Though  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  Church  was  yet  reluctantly  recog- 
nized by  the  popes  of  the  West,  and  though 
the  open  assertion  of  their  temi)orul  dominion 
was  still  withheld  as  inexpedient  or  premature, 
yet  the  foundations  of  the  great  hierarchical 
kingdom  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  were 
securely  laid,  chiefly  by  the  genius  and  states- 
manship of  Gregory  the  Great 

It  was  the  growth  and  encroacliment  of 
Catholic  power  in  Italy  that  ultimately  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  As 
the  eighth  century  drew  to  a  close  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks  became  more  and 
more  predominant  beyond  the  Alps,  the  popes 
with  increasing  frequency  called  upon  the 
Carloviugian  princes  to  relieve  Italy  of  the 
Lombard  incubus.  As  early  as  the  times  of 
Gregory  IH.,  Charles  ^lartel  was  solicited  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  his  Catholic  brethren  in 
the  South.  The  entreaties  of  Pope  Steplien 
were  still  more  importunate,  and  Pepin,  king 
of  the  Franks,  was  induced  to  lead  an  army 
across  the  Alps.  Two  centuries  of  compara- 
tive peace  had  somewhat  abated  the  warlike 
valor  of  the  Lombards.  They  were  still  brave 
enough  to  make  occasional  depredations  upon 
the   provinces  and  sanctuaries  of   the   Holy 


Church,  but  not  brave  enougli  to  confront  the 
spears  of  the  Franks.  Astolphus,  the  Lom- 
bard king,  cowered  at  the  approach  of  Pepin, 
and  he  and  his  princes  eagerly  took  an  oath 
to  restore  to  the  Church  her  captive  posses- 
sions and  henceforth  to  respect  her  wishes. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Prankish  sov- 
ereign returned  beyond  the  mountains  than 
Astolphus  broke  his  faith  and  renewed  his 
predatory  war  on  the  Catholic  diocese.  A 
second  time  the  angered  Pepin  came  upon  the 
recreant  Lombards,  whose  country  he  overran 
and  left  the  kingdom  prostrate.  For  a  period 
of  about  twenty  years  the  Londjard  state  sur- 
vived the  shock  of  this  invasion,  and  then  re- 
turned to  its  old  ways.  Again  the  Komans 
were  dispossessed  of  their  property  and  driven 
from  their  towns.  Pope  Adrian  I.  had  now 
come  to  the  papal  throne,  and  Charlemagne 
had  succeeded  his  father  Pepin.  Vainly  did 
the  Lombards  attempt  to  guard  the  passes  of 
the  Alps  against  the  great  Prankish  conqueror. 
By  his  vigilance  he  surprised  the  Lombard 
outposts  and  made  his  way  to  Pavia.  Here, 
in  773,  Desiderius,  the  last  of  the  Lombard 
princes,  made  his  stand.  For  fifteen  months 
the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Franks.  When 
the  rigors  of  the  investment  could  be  endured 
no  longer,  the  city  surrendered,  and  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lombards  was  at  an  end.  The 
country  became  a  province  in  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  but  Lombardy  continued  for  a 
time  under  the  government  of  native  j)rinces. 
So  much  was  conceded  to  the  original  kinship 
of  the  Lombards  and  the  Franks. 


CHAF-TER    LXX"V^— KlNGDOIvlS  OK  THE  VISIGOTHS, 
VANDALS,    AND    KRANKS. 


HEN,  in  the  year  410, 
Alaric,  the  Goth,  was 
buried  in  the  channel  of 
the  Bastotius,  his  follow- 
ers chose  his  brother-in- 
law,  Adolphus,  'to  be 
their  sovereign.  The  new 
kinij  opened  neL'ntiations  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  West,  and  offered  his  services  to  that  sov- 
ereign in  repelling  the  barbarians  beyond  the 


Alps.  Honnrius  gladly  accepted  the  proffered 
alliance,  and  the  Goth  directed  his  march 
into  Gaul.  The  cities  of  Narbonne,  Toulouse, 
and  Bordeaux  were  permanently  occupied, 
and  the  Gothic  dominion  was  soon  extended 
to  the  ocean. 

The  friendly  league  between  Adolphus 
and  the  Roman  Empire  was  further  ce- 
mented by  his  marriage  with  Placidia,  daugh- 
ter of  Theodosius  the   Great.     Bv  the  vear 
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414  nearly  the  whole  of  Gaul  had  submitted 
to  the  conqueror,  who  next  turned  his  arms 
against  the  barbarians  of  Spain.  Five  years 
previously  the  Spanish  peninsula  had  been 
overrun  by  the  Vandals,  who  with  but  little 
opposition  gained  possession  of  the  country. 
Adolphus  now  made  his  way  across  the  Pyre- 
nees and  began  a  career  of  conquest,  which 
in  the  following  year  was  cut  short  by  his  as- 
sassination. The  chieftains,  however,  chose 
Wallia  as  a  successor,  and  in  three  successive 
campaigns  drove  the  Vandals  out  of  Spain. 
The  country  was  thus  nominally  reiinnexed  to 
the  Western  Empire.  On  returning  into 
Gaul,  in  the  year  418,  the  Goths  were  re- 
warded by  Honorius  by  the  cession  of  Aqui- 
taine,  the  same  being  the  extensive  region 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire.  The 
Gothic  capital  was  fixed  at  the  city  of  Tou- 
louse, and  a  more  settled  state  of  aflliirs  super- 
vened than  had  been  witnessed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  barbarian  invasions. 

During  the  reign  of  Theodoric  he  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  protect  his  Visigothic 
friends  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  Franks, 
however,  became  more  and  more  aggressive. 
By  the  year  507  Clovis  had  fixed  his  capital 
at  Paris.  In  a  council  held  at  that  city  he 
declared  his  purpose  of  making  war  on  the 
Goths  because  of  their  heresy  in  following  the 
creed  of  Arius.  The  nobles  proclaimed  their 
readiness  to  follow  and  their  determination 
never  to  .shave  their  beards  until  victory  had 
crowned  their  enterprise.  Clotilda,  the  queen, 
added  woman's  zeal  to  the  cause,  and  through 
her  influence  Clovis  vowed  to  build  a  church 
to  the  holy  apostles,  who  were  expected  to  be 
his  patrons  in  the  extermination  of  the  Gothic 
heretics.  A  campaign  was  accordingly  organ- 
ized for  the  recovery  of  Aquitaine. 

At  this  time  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  was 
Alaric,  a  warlike  prince,  but  no  match  for 
Clovis.  After  mutual  preparations  the  two 
armies  came  face  to  face  a  few  miles  from 
Poitiers,  whore  the  overthrow  of  the  Goths 
was  casilv  elloctcd.  The  two  kings  met  in  the 
battle,  and  Alaric  foil  under  the  iiattle-axe  of 
his  rival.  The  conquest  of  the  rich  province 
of  A([uitaine  was  the  result  of  the  conflict, 
but  the  Goths  were  permitted  to  retain  the 
narrow  tract  of  Se])tinninia,  extending  from 
the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees.     As  to  the  rest  of 


the  Gaulish  possessions  of  the  Visigoths,  they 
were  permanently  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  race  of  Alaric  had 
planted  itself  firmly  in  Spain.  In  this  coun- 
try the  barbarians  made  little  concealment  of 
their  purpose  to  extinguish  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Theodoric  U.,  who  had  himself  obtained 
the  Visigothic  throne  by  murder,  was  in  his 
turn  assassinated  by  his  brother,  Euric,  who 
proved  to  be  as  able  as  he  was  base.  In  the 
year  472  he  passed  the  Pyrenees  and  captured 
Saragossa  and  Pampeluna.  The  nobles  of  the 
Roman  party  gathered  an  army  to  resist  his 
progress,  but  were  defeated  in  battle.  He 
then  extended  his  conquest  into  Lusitania, 
and  reduced  the  whole  peninsula.  Even  the 
little  kingdom  of  the  Suevi  was  made  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Gothic 
sovereign. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  following  cen- 
tury the  royal  line  of  the  Goths  was  broken 
by  the  death  of  the  infant  grandson  of  The- 
odoric, and  the  governniont  foil  into  the 
hands  of  Count  Theudcs,  whose  valor  as  a 
chieftain  had  already  made  him  a  power  in 
the  nation.  At  this  time  the  Goths  were  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Vandals,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  invade  Africa.  In  the  year  535 
an  expedition  was  made  against  Ceuta,  on  the 
African  coast.  The  i)laco  was  besieged,  with 
every  prospect  of  success  on  the  part  of  the 
besiegers ;  but  on  the  Sabbath  d:iy  the  pious 
Goths  forebore  to  press  the  enemy  and  en- 
gaged in  worship.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
respite,  the  irreligious  Vandals  sallied  forth 
and  broke  up  the  investment.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  Theudes  made  his  escape  into 
Spain.  In  a  .short  time,  however,  an  embassy 
camo  from  Geliraer,  now  in  the  deepest  dis- 
tress; for  Bclisarius  wa.s  victorious  over  the 
Vandals,  and  their  king  was  a  fugitive.  In 
534  he  applied  to  Theudes  for  help;  but  the 
latter  merely  temporized  with  the  messengers 
until  he  learned  of  the  downltill  of  Carthage, 
whereupon  he  disniis.sed  them. 

After  the  conquest  of  Africa,  Belisjirius 
repaired  to  ItJily  and  the  Visigothic  kingdom 
was  for  a  while  loft  undisturbed.  When 
Theudes  died  the  succession  was  disputed,  and 
the  less  worthy  of  the  two  candidates  appealed 
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to  Justinian  for  the  support  of  his  claims. 
The  Emperor  espoused  his  cause,  and  received 
in  returu  several  cities  and  fortresses  as  a  rec- 
ompense. In  this  way  the  influence  of  the 
Eastern  Enii>ire  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  re- 
stored in  Spain,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  sixth  and  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century  the  kinffdom  of  the  Visigoths  might 
well  be  regarded  as  a  dependency. 

Between  the  years  577  and  584  the  great 
religious  revolution  was  accomplished  by 
which,  iu  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  Arian  faith 
was  overtlirown  and  the  orthodox  creed  es- 
tablished as  the  true  belief  of  the  Christians. 
As  usual  in  such  movements,  personal  agencies 
were  blended  with  general  causes  in  effecting 
the  result.  At  the  period  referred  to,  Leovi- 
gild  was  king  of  the  Goths.  He,  like  his 
subjects,  held  to  Arianism.  His  son,  Her- 
menegild,  chose  for  his  wife  the  orthodox 
daughter  of  Sigebert,  king  of  the  Franks. 
Between  her  and  the  wife  of  the  Gothic 
monarch  violent  dissensions  arose,  and  the 
younger  princess  was  at  last  beaten  almost  to 
death  and  ordered  to  be  drowned  in  a  fish- 
pond. Hermeuegild,  backed  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  prevented  the  execution  of 
the  murderous  purpose  of  the  queen.  The 
Catholic  party  rallied  to  the  support  of  Her- 
meuegild and  his  wife,  and  ci\Tl  war — which 
was  really  a  war  of  religions — broke  out  in 
the  kingdom.  For  the  time  success  declared 
for  the  side  of  the  king  and  the  Arians.  The 
rebellious  son  was  overthrown,  and  finally, 
after  repeated  acts  of  treason,  was  put  to 
death. 

When  Leovigild  died,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Recared,  who,  like  his  brother, 
was  of  the  othodox  belief.  He  declared  him- 
self a  Catholic.  He  called  a  council  of  the 
Arian  clergy,  and  reason  and  superstition 
■were  both  employed  to  persuade  them  from 
their  error.  By  various  means  the_y  were 
won  over,  though  several  nascent  rebellions 
had  to  be  crushed  before  the  change  in  the 
national  faith  could  be  effected.  The  whole 
body  of  the  Visigothic  people  was  gradually 
brought  within  the  Catholic  fold,  and  the 
Suevi  of  North-western  Spain  were  also  added 
to  the  Church. 

One  of  the  principal  acts  of  the  reign  of 
Recared  was  the  calling  of  the  great  Council 


of  Toledo — first  of  the  conventions  of  that 
name.  Seventy  bishops  of  the  Church  as- 
sembled and  testified  the  zeal  of  new  converts 
by  extending  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  The  king  celebrated  the  religious  re- 
covery of  his  people  by  sending  costly  pres- 
ents to  Gregory  the  Great,  and  that  pontifl!' re- 
ciprocated by  returning  to  Recared  the  hairs 
of  John  the  Baptist,  some  of  the  wood  of  the 
True  Cross,  and  some  iron  rust  from  the 
chains  of  St.  Peter. 

During  the  seventh  century  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  in  Spain  flourished  as  greatly  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  barbarian  power  in  a 
barbaric  age.  One  of  the  marked  features  of 
the  times  was  the  establishment  of  many  colo- 
nies of  Jews  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The 
warlike  spirit  iu  the  sons  of  Israel  was  now 
extinct,  but  their  buffetiugs  among  the  na- 
tions had  developed  iu  the  race  that  marve".ou£ 
faculty  of  gain  by  which  the  Jewish  people 
have  ever  since  been  characterized.  Their 
rapid  accumulations  had  made  them  the  vic- 
tims of  avarice  in  every  state  where  they  had 
settled.  Nor  were  the  pious  Visigoths  any 
exception  to  the  rule  of  persecution.  Of 
course  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  generally 
made  an  excuse  for  the  perpetration  of  deeds 
the  real  object  of  which  was  mere  confiscation 
and  robbery.  Indeed,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  fact  that,  during  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Euroj)e,  the  right  of  property  was  never  re- 
garded except  when  enforced  by  the  sword. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
the  Visigothic  king  was  Sisebut.  During  his 
reign  a  great  persecution  was  instituted 
against  the  Spanish  Jews.  The  real  motive 
was  i)lunder.  Ninety  thousand  of  the  Israel- 
ites were  compelled  under  penalty  of  confis- 
cation to  accept  the  rite  of  baptism.  Those 
who  refused  were  put  to  torture;  nor  were 
the  recusants  permitted  to  avoid  the  alterna- 
tive by  escaping  from  the  country.  It  was 
baptism  or  death.  The  obstinacy  of  the  Jews 
was  such  that  most  of  their  property  passed 
to  the  hands  of  their  persecutors.  When 
there  was  little  more  to  be  obtained  by  rob- 
bery one  of  the  successors  of  Sisebut  issued 
an  edict  for  the  banishment  of  all  Jews  from 
his  dominion.  One  of  the  great  councils  of 
Toledo  required  all  succeeding  sovereigns  to 
subscribe  to   the   law  of  banif^hiiient ;  but  cu- 
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pidity  was  geuerally  stronger  thau  an  oath, 
anil  it  became  the  praelice  to  despoil  and 
enslave  the  Jews  rather  than  drive  them  to 
foreign  lands.  Notwithstanding  the  distresses 
which  they  sutiered  the  Jews  continued  to 
increase,  and  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  they 
were  the  agents  of  that  intercourse  by  which 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century  the 
Moors  of  Africa,  already  panting  for  such  an 
enterprise,  were  induced  to  cross  the  strait 
anil  undertjike  the  conquest  of  Europe. 

The  story  of  this  great  movement,  by  which 
the  Moliammedans  were  precipitated  into 
Spain,  will  be  reserved  for  its  proper  place  in 
the  Secoml  Book.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  con- 
nection to  say  that  in  the  year  711  a  great 
army  of  mixed  races,  all  professing  the  faith 
of  the  Prophet,  and  led  by  the  great  chieftain 
Taric,  crossed  the  strait  of  Gibraltar  and  began 
a  career  of  conquest  which  resulted  in  the 
subjugation  of  Spain.  The  Visigothic  ascen- 
dency was  ended,  except  in  the  Christian  king- 
dom of  Castile,  in  which  the  remnant  of  the 
Christian  powers  were  consolidated  and  were 
enabled  to  maintain  themselves  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Vandal.s  a  good 
deal  has  already  been  said  in  the  preceding 
[lagi's.  The  progress  of  this  i)e(iple  from 
the  north  and  their  settlement  in  Spain  will 
readily  be  recalled.'  Having  once  obtained  a 
foothold  in  the  peninsula  they  gradually  i>re- 
vailed  over  their  adversaries.  Even  the  Ivo- 
man  general  Castinus,  who  in  428  was  sent 
out  against  them,  was  defeated  in  battle  and 
obliged  to  .'yive  himself  by  lliglit.  The  cities 
of  Seville  and  Carthagena  fell  into  the  Jiands 
of  the  Vandals,  who  thence  made  their  way 
to  the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  and 
then  into  Africa.  Into  the  latter  country 
they  were  invited  by  King  Boniface,  who  had 
become  the  leader  of  an  African  revolt  against 
his  rival  Aetius.  The  disposition  of  the  Van- 
dals to  e.\tend  their  conquests  beyond  the  sea 
had  been  quickened  by  the  warlike  zeal  of  the 
great  GiCNSKUic,  who,  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Gonderic,  was  elected  to  the  Vandal 
throne.  So  great  was  the  prowess  of  this 
mighty  warrior  that  his  name  is  written  with 
those  of  Alaric  and  .Vttila  as  the  third  of  the 
barbaric  thunderbolts  by  which  the  great  tree 

■  See  Book  First,  p.  3(i. 


of  Rome  was  riven  to  the  heart.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  a  man  of  medium  stature,  lame  in 
one  leg,  slow  of  speech,  taciturn,  concealing 
his  plans  in  the  deep  recesses  of  his  barbaric 
spirit.  His  ambition  was  as  great  as  his 
policy  was  subtle.  To  conquer  was  the  prin- 
cipal thing;  by  creating  strife  among  his  ene- 
mies, if  might  be,  by  open  battle  if  necessary. 

When  about  to  depart  for  the  war  in 
Africa — though  Genseric  contemplated  no  less 
than  the  removal  of  the  whole  Vandal  race 
to  the  south  side  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  consequent  abandonment  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula — he  turned  about  to  chastise  the 
king  of  the  Suevi,  who  had  rashly  jiresumed 
to  begin  an  invasion  of  the  territory  from 
which  the  Vandals  were  dejjarting.  Genseric 
fell  upon  the  imjiudent  violators  of  the  peace 
and  drove  them  into  the  river  Anas.  Then 
in  the  year  429  he  embarked  at  the  head  of 
his  nation,  crossed  the  strait  of  Gil)raltar,  and 
landed   on   the  African   coast. 

The  number  transported  for  the  succor  of 
Boniface  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men  of 
war,  besides  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  women 
and  the  children  of  the  nation.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  prestige  of  victory  rather  thau  the 
array  of  numbers  that  rendered  the  Vandal 
invasion  so  formidable  to  the  African  tribes. 
Strange,  indeed,  was  the  contrast  between  the 
florid-complexioned,  blue-eyed  German  war- 
riors, strangely  dressed  and  still  more  strangely 
disciplined,  and  the  swarthy  natives  of  'hat 
sun-scorched  shore.  Soon,  however,  the  Moors 
came  to  tinderstand  that  the  Vandals  were 
the  enemies  of  Konie,  and  that  sufficed  for 
friendship.  The  African  tribes  crowded  around 
the  camp  and  eagerly  entered  into  alliances 
with  Genseric,  willing  to  accept  any  kind  of 
a  master  instead  of  the  relentless  lords  of 
Italy. 

No  sooner  had  the  Vandals  established 
themselves  in  Africa  than  Count  Boniface 
and  the  Princess  Placidia  found  abundant 
cause  to  repent  of  their  rashness  in  soliciting 
the  aid  of  the  inexoral)le  barbarians.  It  be- 
came manifest  that  neither  Tyrian  nor  Trojan 
would  receive  any  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  stern  king  of  the  Vandals.  Boniface 
.nought  and  obtained  the  pardon  of  Aetius. 
Carthage,  and  the  other  Roman  posts,  by 
which    Africa   had   long    been   overawed   and 
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held  in  .subjection,  rcturued  ciuickly  to  their 
allegiance,  antl  Boniface  with  an  army  of  vet- 
erans would  gladly  have  codperated  with  the 
constituted  authorities  in  driving  the  Vandals 
beyond   the  sea.     But  Genseric  soou  auuihi- 


lated   the   forces  of  Boniface,  and  carried  his 
victorious  banners  far  and  wide  until  only  the 
cities  of  Carthage,  Cirta,  and  Hiiiju)  Khegiua 
remained  in  the  posses-sion  of  the  Ivomans. 
The  religious  couditiou  of  Africa  contrib- 
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iited  to  its  ra])id  couquest  by  Genseric.  A 
sect  called  the  Donatlsts,  so  named  from  their 
leader,  Donatus,  who  flourished  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  fell  under  the  ban 
of  the  orthodcix  j)arty  and  were  bitterly  per- 
secuted. Three  hundred  bishops  and  thou- 
sands of  clergymen  of  inferior  rank  were  de- 
prived of  their  property,  expelled  from  their 
country,  and  driven  into  exile.  Intolerable 
fines  were  imposed  upon  persons  of  distinc- 
tion supposed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
heretics.  Under  these  persecutions  many  of 
the  Donatists  gave  way  of  necessity  and  en- 
tered the  Catholic  fold  ;  but  the  fanatical  ele- 
ment could  not  be  subdued,  and  this  numer- 
ous partv  became  the  natural  ally  of  Genseric. 
The  sacking  of  the  Catholic  churches  which 
ensued,  and  which,  as  reported  by  the  fathers, 
has  made  the  word  vandaUsm  a  synonym  for 
wanton  robbery,  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed 
to  the  uncontrollable  vengeance  of  the  Don- 
atists rather  than  to  the  barbarians  them- 
selves, who,  on  the  whole,  were  less  to  be 
dreaded  for  their  savagery  than  either  the 
Goths  or  the  Huns. 

In  the  year  430,  the  seven  rich  provinces 
stretching  from  Tangier  to  Tripoli  were  over- 
run by  the  invaders.  The  cities  were  gener- 
ally destroyed.  The  wealth  accumulated  by 
ages  of  extortion  was  exijosed  by  the  torture 
of  its  possessors,  and  seized  with  a  rapacity 
known  oidy  to  barbarism.  In  manv  instances 
the  unresisting  inliahitants  of  towns  were 
butchered  by  the  frenzied  Vandals.  Boniface 
himself,  after  vainly  attempting  to  stay  the 
Work  which  he  had  provoked,  was  besieged 
in  Hippo  Khegiu.s.  For  fourteen  months 
the  garrison  hohl  out,  but  was  finally  reduced 
by  famine.  Jleanwhile,  the  Empire  sent  what 
succor  might  be  spared  to  shore  up  the  totter- 
ing fortunes  of  Africa.  A  powerful  arma- 
ment, under  the  command  of  A.spar,  leaving 
Constantin()|)l(',  jiiined  the  forces  of  Uoniiace, 
and  the  latter  again  odercd  battle  to  the  Van- 
dals. A  decisive  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
tiie  Imperial  army  was  destroyed.  Boniface 
soon  after  i'ell  in  Italy  in  a  civil  broil  wilii  his 
oiil  rival,   .Vctius. 

It  appears  that,  after  the  ca]iture  of  IIi|)po 
Khegiiis  and  the  overthrow  of  Honifaco,  (n>ii- 
seric  did  not  press  his  advantage  as  might 
have  been   expected.      He  entered  into  nego- 


tiations with  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  and 
agreed  to  concede  to  that  sovereign  the  pos- 
session of  Mauritania.  Several  aspirants  for 
the  Vandal  throne,  notably  the  sons  of  Gon- 
deric,  appeared  to  annoy  rather  than  endanger 
the  supremacy  of  the  barbarian  monarch. 
Nor  could  the  turbulent  populations  which  he 
had  subdued  be  easily  reduced  to  an  orderly 
state.  An  interval  of  eight  years  was  thus 
placed  between  the  defeat  of  Boniface  and 
the  capture  of  Carthage.  When  the  city  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  assailants,  it  was  de- 
spoiled of  its  treasures  after  the  numner  of 
the  age.  The  dominant  party  of  the  Car- 
thaginians was  subjected  to  the  severest 
treatment  by  the  conqueror.  The  nobles, 
senators,  and  ecclesiastics  were  driven  into 
perpetual  banishment. 

With  the  downfall  of  Carthage  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Vandals  in  Northern  Africa  waa 
completely  established.  The  maritime  propen- 
sities of  the  Moorish  nations  had  not  been 
extinguished  by  centuries  of  warfare.  Nor 
was  Genseric  slow  to  perceive  that  the  ocean 
was  now  the  proper  pathway  to  further  con- 
quest and  glory.  The  coast  towns  again  rang 
with  the  shipbuilders'  axe,  and  the  Vandals 
enndated  the  nautical  skill  of  the  subject  peo- 
ple. It  was  not  long  till  an  African  fleet 
conveyed  an  army  into  Sicily,  which  was 
rcailily  subjugated.  Descents  were  made  on 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  it  became  a  question 
with  the  emperors,  not  whether  they  could  re- 
cover Africa,  but  whether  Rome  herself  could 
be  saved  from  the  clutches  of  Genseric. 

A  Vaiuhd  fleet  anchored  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  Maximus  had  recently  succeeded 
Valentinian  on  the  Imperial  throne,  but  at  the 
end  of  three  months  he  was  murdered  and  his 
body  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Three  days  after 
this  event,  the  Vandals  advanced  against  the 
city.  The  Roman  bisliop,  Leo,  and  a  proces- 
sion of  the  clergy  came  forth,  and  in  the  name 
of  religion  and  humanity  demanded  that  the 
inortensive  should  be  sjiared  and  the  city  saved 
from  ruin.  Genseric  promised  moderation, 
but  vain  was  the  pledge  of  barbarism.  For 
fourteen  days  and  nights  Rome  was  given  up 
to  indiseriininate  pillage.  The  treasures  of 
the  Eternal  City  were  carried  on  board  the 
Vandal  ships,  and  wanton  destruction,  fire, 
and  murder  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  sack. 
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She  that  had  despoiled  the  nations  wa.s  in  her 
turn  outraged  and  left  lying  in  her  own  lilciod 
by  the  banks  pf  the  Tiber. 

From  this  time,  for  a  period  of  eight  yeai-s, 
the  Vandals  became  the  terror  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  coasts  of  Spain,  Lignria, 
Tuscany,  Campania,  Lucania,  Bruttium,  Apu- 
lia, Calabria,  Venetia,  Dalnuitia,  Epirus, 
Greece,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
countries  from  Gibraltar  to  Egypt,  were  as- 
sailed by  the  ])iratical  craft  of  Genseric.  With 
all  of  his  concjuests  and  predatory  excursions 
the  Vandal  king  showed  himself  capable  of 
policy  and  statecraft.  After  the  capture  of 
Rome,  he  took  the  Empress  Eudoxia  and  her 
daughter,  Eudocia,  to  Carthage.  He  com- 
pelled the  young  princess  to  accept  his  son 
Hunneric  in  marriage,  and  thus  established  a 
kind  of  legitimacy  in  the  Vandal  government. 
Eudoxia  and  her  other  daughter,  Placidia, 
were  then  restored  from  their  captivity. 

The  separation  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Empires  had  now  become  so  com- 
plete that  the  one  could  no  longer  depend 
upon  the  other  for  succor.  The  West  was 
thus  left  to  struggle  with  the  barbarians  as 
best  she  might;  nor  were  her  appeals  for  aid 
much  regarded  by  the  court  of  Constantinople. 
The  warlike  Count  Ricimer,  leader  of  the  bar- 
barian armies  in  Italy  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  tendering  the 
submission  of  the  country  to  the  Eastern  Em- 
peror as  the  condition  of  protection  against 
the  Vandals. 

On  his  return  to  his  African  kingdom, 
Genseric  again  found  himself  embroiled  with 
his  Catholic  subjects.  The  orthodox  bishops 
openly  disputed  with  his  ministers  in  the 
synods,  and  the  king  resorted  to  persecution 
as  a  means  of  intellectual  conquest.  In  the 
reign  of  Hunneric,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  year  477,  the  Catholic  partv  was  still 
more  seriously  proscrilied.  Many  were  exiled, 
and  a  few  were  tortured  on  account  of  their 
religious  creed.  After  the  death  of  Hunneric 
in  484,  the  throne  descended  successively  to 
his  two  nephews,  GuNUAjrcTNT)  and  Thrasi- 
MUND,  the  former  of  whom  reigned  twelve 
and  the  latter  twenty-seven  years. 

This  period  in  Vandal  history  was  occupied 
with  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  Arian  and 
orthodox  parties  in  the  Church.     Meanwhile, 


HiLDERic,  the  son  of  Hunneric,  grew  to  his 
majority,  and  after  the  death  of  his  cousin 
Thrasiniund,  in  523,  acceded  to  the  throne. 
His  disposition  was  much  more  humane  than 
that  of  his  predecessors,  but  his  goodne.-ss  was 
supplemented  by  feebleness,  and,  after  halting 
through  a  weak  reign  of  seven  years,  he  was 
supplanted  on  the  tiirone  by  his  cousin  (Je- 
LI.MKK.  The  end  of  the  Vandal  power,  how- 
ever, was  already  at  hand.  Partly  with  a 
view  to  exterminate  the  Arian  heresy,  and 
partly  for  the  j)urpose  of  restoring  the  suj)rein- 
acy  of  the  Empire  throughout  the  West,  Bel- 
isarius  was  dispatched  into  Africa  and 
intrusted  with  the  work  of  reconquering  the 
country.  The  years  530-534  were  occupied 
by  the  great  general  in  overthrowing  the  do- 
minion established  by  Genseric  south  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Gelimer  was  driven  from  the 
throne,  and  attempted  to  make  his  escape  to 
the  capital  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain.  He 
made  his  way  as  far  as  the  inland  districts  of 
Numidia,  but  was  there  seized  and  brought 
back  a  prisoner.  In  the  year  534,  Belisarius 
was  honored  with  a  triumph  in  the  streets  of 
Constautinojile,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
aged  Gelimer  in  the  captive  train  was  a  notifi- 
cation to  history  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Vandals  existed  no  longer. 

The  origin  and  course  of  the  Prankish 
Nation  down  to  the  time  of  Clovis  has  already 
been  narrated  in  the  preceding  pages. '  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  after  their  settlement 
in  Gaul  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  Franks  were  ruled  in  the  German  manner 
by  a  noble  family,  which  traced  its  origin  to 
the  prince  Meroveus  and  was  known  as  the 
Merovingian  House.  The  chieftains  of  this 
family  were  elevated  on  the  bucklers  of  their 
followers  and  proclaimed  kings  of  the  Franks. 
They  were  represented  as  having  blue  eyes 
and  long,  flaxen  hair,  tall  in  stature,  warlike 
in  disposition.  Ci.odion,  the  first  of  these 
kings,  held  his  court  at  a  town  between  Lou- 
vain  and  Brus.?els.  His  kingdom  is  said  to 
have  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Somme. 
On  his  death  the  kingdom  was  left  to  his  two 
sons,  the  elder  of  whom  appealed  to  Attila, 
and  the  younger — Meroveus — to  the  court  of 
Rome.  Thus  was  prepared  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Hunnish  invasion  of  Gaul.     Of 


'  See  Book  First,  p.  37 
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the  reign  of  Meroveus  not  much  is  kiiowii. 
The  next  sovereign,  named  Ciiilderic,  was 
banished  on  account  of  his  youthful  follies. 
For  four  years  he  lived  in  retirement  in  Ger- 


many, where  he  abused  the  hospitality  of  the 
king  of  the  Thuringians  by  winning  away 
his  queen,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  way 
into    Gaul.      Of   this    union    was    born    the 


I  -T  THOU  TO  THE  VASE  AT  SOISSON8." 
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priuce  Khlodwig,  or  CiX)Vis,  who  is  regarded 
as  the  fouuder  of  the  Prankish  monarchy. 
In  the  year  481  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
goveruiueut,  being  then  but  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

Clovis  was  a  warrior  from  his  youth.  His 
disposition  was  audacious  in  the  extreme.  In 
one  of  his  earlier  campaigns  he  captured  the 
cathedral  of  Rheims  and  despoilwl  the  altar 
of  its  treasures.  Among  the  rich  booty  was 
a  marvelous  vase  of  great  size  and  value. 
"When  it  came  to  a  division  of  the  spoil,  the 
king — against  that  usage  of  the  German  race 
which  required  that  all  the  spoils  of  war 
should  be  divided  by  lot — sought  the  vase  for 
himself.  For  the  bishop  of  Rheims  had  sent 
to  him  a  re(|uest  for  a  return  of  the  price- 
less trophy,  and  Clo\'is  would  fain  make 
friends  with  the  Christian  nobleman.  But 
one  of  the  Frankish  chiefs  struck  the  vase 
with  his  battle-axe  and  destroyed  it. 

Clovis  was  greatly  angered,  but  for  a  while 
concealed  his  wrath.  In  the  course  of  time 
there  was  a  military  inspection  of  the  Franks, 
and  when  the  king  came  to  examine  the  arms 
of  him  who  had  broken  the  vase  he  found 
them  rusty  and  unfit  for  use.  He  wrenched 
the  battle-axe  out  of  the  hands  of  the  chief 
and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  when  the 
owner  stooped  to  recover  it  dashed  his  own 
ponderous  weapon  into  the  skull  of  the  stoop- 
ing warrior.  "Thus,"  said  he,  "didst  thou 
to  the  vase  at  Soissons."  Nor  did  any  dare 
to  resent  the  murder  of  the  chief. 

At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Clovis  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks  embraced  only  the 
provinces  of  Tournay  and  Arras,  and  the 
number  of  Clo vis's  warriors  did  not,  perhaps, 
exceed  five  thousiind.  It  was,  however,  a 
part  of  the  freedom  of  the  German  tribes  to 
attach  themselves  to  what  chieftain  soever  ap- 
peared most  worthy  to  be   their  leader. 

At  first  Clovis  was  a  soldier  of  fortune.  In 
his  earlier  expeditions  and  conquests  the 
spoils  of  battle  were  divided  among  his  fol- 
lowers. Di.scipline,  however,  was  the  law  of 
his  army,  and  justice  the  motto  of  his  govern- 
ment. His  ascendency  over  the  Franks  and 
other  German  tribes  soon  became  the  most 
marked  of  any  thus  far  witnessed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  barbarian  invasion.  Soon 
after   his  accession   to   authority,  Clovis   was 


obliged  to  contend  for  his  rights  with  the 
Roman  Syagrius,  who  claimed  to  be  master- 
general  of  Gaul.  That  element  in  Gaulish 
society,  however,  which  was  represented  by 
Syagrius  had  so  greatly  declined  in  numbers 
and  influence  that  Clovis  gained  an  easy  vic- 
tory, and  his  rival  was  delivered  over  to  the 
executioner. 

The  next  conflict  of  the  king  of  the  Franks 
was  with  the  Alemanni.  This  strong  confed- 
eration of  tribes  claimed  juri.<diction  over  the 
Rhine  from  its  sources  to  the  Moselle.  Their 
aggressions  in  the  kingdom  of  Cologne  brought 
them  into  conflict  with  Clovis,  and  the  latter 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  fought  in  the 
plain  of  Tolbiac.  The  king  of  the  Alemanni 
was  slain,  and  his  followers  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  conqueror.  The  result  of  the 
conflict  was  so  far-reaching  that  Theodoric 
the  Great  sent  his  congratulations  from  Ra- 
venna. 

In  the  year  496  Clovis  was  converted  from 
paganism  to  Christianity.  In  the  mean  time 
he  had  married  Clotilda,  a  Catholic  princess, 
niece  of  the  king  of  Burgundy.  It  was 
through  her  instrumentality  that  the  king's 
mind  was  gradually  won  from  the  supersti- 
tious of  the  North.  The  tradition  exists  that 
in  the  crisis  of  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  when 
the  kingdom  as  well  as  the  life  of  Clovis  was 
hanging  in  the  balance,  he  prayed  aloud  to 
the  "  God  of  Clotilda,"  whereupon  victory 
declared  in  his  favor.  The  pious  warrior 
could  do  no  less  than  recognize  his  obligation 
by  accepting  the  religious  faith  of  his  queen. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  had  already  diffiised  themselves 
not  a  little  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Frankish 
nation.  Though  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
conversion  of  Clovis  would  be  illy  received 
by  his  people,  yet  the  opposite  was  true.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Franks  applauded  his  course  and 
followed  his  example.  In  the  year  496  Clovis 
was  publicly  baptized  in  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims,  and  the  officiating  bishops  and  priests 
spared  no  pains  to  make  the  ceremony  as  sol- 
emn and  magnificent  as  possible.  Three  thou- 
sand of  the  principal  Franks  were  likewise 
baptized  into  the  new  faith.'    Thus,  nominally, 

'  It  is  narrated  that  Clovis  was  greatly  excited 
on  hearing  repeated  the  tragic  storj'  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ.     His  feelings  were  a  mixture  of 
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at  least,  the  new  kingdom  establLshed  by  the 
genius  of  Clevis  was  planted  upon  a  basis  of 
Christianity. 

It  could  not  be  truthfully  claimed,  how- 
ever, that  the  lives  and  characters  of  the 
Frankish  king  and  his  subjects  were  much 
modified  by  their  conversion.  The  ferocious 
manners  and  coarse  instincts  of  the  barbarians 
still  continued  to  predominate  until  what  time 
the  gradual  influ- 
ences of  enlighten- 
ment dispelled  the 
darkness  of  heath- 
enism. The  reign 
of  Clovis  thus  be- 
came a  mixture  of 
Christian  profession 
and  pagan  practices. 
He  accepte<l  the  mir- 
acles performed  at 
the  holy  sepulcher 
at  Tours  by  St.  Mar- 
tin, and  drank  in 
the  entire  supersti- 
tion of  his  times. 
He  received  from  the 
Catholic  clergy  the 
title  of  Eldest  Son 
of  the  Church;  for 
he  was  the  first  of 
the  i)ag:in  kings  to 
accept  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  as 
they  were  promul- 
gated from  the  See 
of  Rome. 

But  neither  the 
professions  of  relig- 
ious faith,  nor  the 
baptismal  ceremony, 
nor  any  humanity 
in  the  king  himself 
prevented  him  from 
iml)ruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
iiiiKX'ont.  He  a.ssassinated  all  the  ))rinces  of 
the  Merovingian  family  as  coollv  and  delib- 
erately as  though  he  were  an  Oriental  despot; 
nor  was  any  human  life  or  interest  permitted 

Christian  pathos  nnd  bnrharinn  vengeance.  "Hail 
I  been  present  witli  my  valiant  Franks,"  he  ex- 
claiiiied  in  wrntli,  "  I  would  have  revenged  his 
injuries." 


to  stand  between  him  and  his  purpcse.  In 
the  year  497,  the  Armoricans  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  new  French  monarchy.  About 
the  same  time,  the  remaining  troops  and  gar- 
risons within  the  limits  of  Gaul  were  over- 
powered by  the  Franks.  In  further  conquests 
Clovis  extended  his  authority  over  the  north- 
ern provinces,  and  in  499  he  began  war  on 
Gundobald,  king  of  the  Burgundians.     In  the 


CLOVIS  MURDERS  THE  .MEROVINGIAN 
I>ni\vn  by  Vlerge. 


■KINCES, 


realms  of  that  monanh,  as  previously  in  those 
of  the  king  of  the  Franks,  religious  clamor 
was  at  its  height  between  the  Catholic  and 
Arian  parties.  The  king  adhered  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  former,  having  a  natural  affilia- 
tion with  Clovis,  a  good  exeu.«e  was  given  to 
the  king  of  the  Franks  for  undertaking  the 
war  in  the  name  of  religion.  In  the  year 
500  a  great  battle  was  fought  between  Langres 
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and  Dijon.  Victory  declared  for  Clovis.  Bur- 
guiuly  became  tributary  to  the  Fraiiivs.  Within 
a  sliort  time  Guiulobald  violated  thf  conditiDiis 
which  were  imposed  by  the  coiuiueror,  aud 
the  war  was  renewed.  Gundobald,  however, 
continued  his  nominal  reign  until  his  death, 
and    wa.s   ."succeeded    by    his    sou,    Sigismund. 

With  him  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians 
was  destined  to  extinction.  In  the  year  532, 
an  army  of  Franks  was  led  into  the  country, 
and  Sigisnumd  was  driven  from  the  throne, 
captured,  and,  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
buried  alive  in  a  well.  The  Burgundians 
were  still  allowed  to  enjoy  their  local  laws, 
but  were  otherwise  incorporated  with  the  do- 
minions of  the  conqueror.  There  thus  re- 
mained to  the  sons  of  Clovis  a  realm  almost 
as  broad  as  the  Republic  of  France. 

In  the  mean  time  Clovis  had  established 
his  capital  at  Paris.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
the  sixth  century  occurred  the  great  struggle 
between  the  Goths  and  the  Franks  for  posses- 
sion of  the  country  north  of  the  Alps.  A 
personal  interview  was  held  between  Clovis 
and  Alaric  on  an  island  in  the  Loire.  Many 
were  the  mutual  professions  of  kingly  and 
brotherly  affection  between  the  two  distin- 
guished monarchs,  who  each  hid  beneath  the 
cloak  of  Christian  regard  a  profound  and 
settled  purpose  to  undo  his  friend  at  the  first 
opportunity.  In  the  year  507  a  great  battle 
was  fought  about  ten  miles  from  Poitiers,  in 
which  the  Franks  were  completely  victorious. 

In  the  next  year  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine 
was  overrun  by  Clovis  and  annexed  to  his 
dominions.  Hearing  of  these  great  conquests 
and  especially  delighted  with  the  Cliristian 
profcE.^iou  of  the  king  of  the  Franks,  the  Em- 
peror Ana.stasius,  looking  out  from  Coastan- 
tinople  to  the  west,  conferred  upon  him  the 
imperial  titles.  The  king  entered  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  clad  himself  in  purple,  and  was 
saluted  as  Consul  and  Augmtus. 

Something  was  still  wanting  to  complete 
the  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  this  was  supplied  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Clovis.  The  city  of  Aries 
and  Marseilles,  the  last  strongholds  of  the 
Ostrogoths  in  Gaul,  were  surrendered  to  the 
Franks,  and  the  transfer  was  sanctioned  by 
Justinian.  The  people  of  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Alps  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance 


to  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  liy  tiiis  act 
the  independent  sovereignty  of  the  Franks 
was  virtually  recognized.  So  complete  was 
the  autonomy  of  the  new  government  that 
gold  coins,  stamped  with  the  name  and  image 
of  the  Merovingians,  passed  current  as  a  meas- 
ure of  value  in  the  exchanges  of  the  Empire. 
The  .settled  state  of  affairs  which  thus  su]ier- 
vencd  among  the  people  of  Gaul,  contributed 
powerfully  to  stimulate  the  nascent  civilization 
of  the  epoch.  Already  under  the  immediate 
successors  of  Clovis,  the  Franks  or  French 
became  of  all  the  recently  barbarous  peoples 
of  the  North  the  most  polite  in  mannei's,  lan- 
guage, and  dress. 

It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
add  a  few  paragraphs  respecting  the  growth 
of  law,  and,  in  general,  of  the  social  usages 
which  prevailed  among  the  barbarian  peoples, 
especially  among  the  Franks,  in  the  times  of 
the  iMeroviiigian  kings.  Before  the  elevation 
of  the  House  of  Meroveus,  namely,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Franks 
appointed  four  of  their  sagcst  chieftains  to 
reduce  to  writing  the  usages  of  the  nation. 
Their  work  resulted  in  the  production  of  a 
code  known  as  the  Salic  Laws.  These  statutes 
were  reported  to  three  successive  assemblies  of 
the  people  and  were  duly  approved.  When 
Clovis  became  a  Christian  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  modify  several  of  the  laws  which 
touched  upon  questions  of  religion.  His  suc- 
cessors in  the  kingdom  further  revised  the 
Salic  code  until  in  ttie  couK-e  of  a  century 
from  the  time  of  Clovis  the  statutes  were 
reduced  to  their  ultimate  form.  About  the 
same  time  the  laws  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks 
were  codified  and  j)romulgated ;  and  these  two 
bodies  of  law  were  made  the  basis  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Charlemagne.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  when  the  Alemanni  were  conquered  by 
the  Franks  they  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
own  local  institutions.  The  same  was  true  in 
the  case  of  the  conquest  of  the  Bavarians. 
The  Merovingian  kings  took  care  that  the  laws 
of  the  two  peoples  last  mentioned  should  also 
be  compiled  as  a  part  of  the  local  statutes  of 
the  kingdom.  In  the  case  of  the  Visigoths 
and  the  Burgundians,  written  legislation  had  al- 
ready preceded  the  Frankish  conquest.  Among 
the  former  people  King  Euric  himself  was  the 
tribal    legislator,    by    whom    the    immemorial 
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usages  of  his  naliou  were  reduced  to  stiitutory 
form. 

lu  general,  the  barbariau  laws  were  such 
as  sprang  necessarily  out  of  the  conditions 
present  in  their  rude  society.  Each  tribe  had 
its  local  customs  and  usages,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  obtained  first  the  sanction  of 
observance  and  then  of  authority,  ^^'llen  the 
kingdom  was  consolidated  under  the  Merovin- 
gians each  tribe  was  permitted  to  retain  its 
own  laws;  nor  did  C'lovis  and  his  successors 
attempt  to  e.^act  uniformity.  The  same  free- 
dom which  was  thus  extended  to  the  various 
nations  composing  the  Frankish  power  was 
conceded  to  the  different  classes  of  society. 
In  some  sense  there  was  a  law  for  each  member 
of  the  tribe.  Individuality  was  the  essential 
princi])le — -free  doom  the  first  thing  consulted 
in  legislation. 

The  barbariau  customs  were  persistent — 
transmitted  from  father  to  sou.  The  child 
received  and  followed  the  law  of  the  parent; 
the  wife,  of  her  husband;  the  freedmau,  of 
his  patron.  In  all  procedures  the  preference 
was  given  to  the  defendant,  who  must  be  tried 
in  his  own  court,  and  might  choose  the  law 
under  wliich  he  was  prosecuted. 

The  peculiar  vice  of  the  barbarian  legisla- 
tion was  the  fact  of  its  being  peivoiiul.  C'rime 
was  regarded  as  committed  against  the  indi- 
vidual, not  against  society.  This  led  inevitably 
to  the  substitution  of  private  vengeance  for 
public  punishment.  As  among  the  American 
aborigines,  so  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
revenge  was  regarded  as  honorable.  Society 
conceded  to  each  the  privilege  of  vindicating 
his  own  right.s  and  punishing  the  wrongdoer. 
The  individual  executor  of  the  law  was  thus 
in  his  turn  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  kins- 
men of  any  whom  he  had  punished.  Venge- 
ance and  counter-vengeance  thus  became  the 
common  methods  of  obtaining  redress.  The 
lex  talionis  was  the  law  of  society.  To  the 
extent  that  this  principle  prevailed  the  magis- 
trate was  reduced  to  an  advisory  officer,  whose 
duty  Wius  to  mediate  between  man  and  man, 
rather  than  entiii-ce  bv  aiillmrilv  a  eoinnion 
law  upon  all. 

(irowiiig  out  ofthe.se  vicious  principles  was 
the  idea  |iresent  in  nearly  all  the  barbarian 
co(ies  thai  huinaii  life  might  be  measured  l>v 
monetary  vahiation,  that  blood   had   its  ])riee. 


The  admission  of  this  element  into  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Germans  left  the  principle  of  fine 
and  forfeiture  as  almost  the  only  restraint 
against  the  commi-ssion  of  crime.  Each  mem- 
ber of  society  was  permitted  to  take  the  life 
of  the  other,  subject  only  to  his  ability  to  pay 
the  price  of  the  deed.  Every  person  was  ap- 
praised for  criminal  purposes.  Upon  the  life 
of  each  was  set  an  estimate,  and  this  estimate 
was  freely  admitted  as  the  basis  of  criminal 
proceedings.  Of  the  Antru-ftion^,  or  persons 
of  the  lirst  rank,  the  lives  were  appraised  at 
si.x  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  The  ne.\t  grade 
of  persons,  embracing  those  who  sat  at  the 
king's  table,  were  listed  at  one-half  as  much  as 
the  Antrustions.  The  ordinary  Frankish  free- 
man was  reckoned  as  worth  two  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  while  the  lives  of  persons  of 
inferior  quality  were  set  at  a  price  of  a  hun- 
dred or  even  fifty  pieces.  In  general,  the 
commission  of  crime  against  the  life  of  a  per- 
son was  followed  by  the  payment  of  a  fine 
equal  to  the  price  at  which  the  murdered  man 
was  ap[)raised.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that 
this  irrational  and  inailecpiate  ])unisliment  was 
reiinforced  by  the  fear  of  that  personal  venge- 
ance which  might  in  turn  be  taken  upon  the 
murderer. 

With  the  lapse  of  time  greater  rigor  was 
introduced  in  the  administration  of  justice  j 
and  liy  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Charlemagne 
legislation  had  for  the  most  part  become  im- 
personal— that  is,  punishment  was  thenceforth 
inflicted  in  the  name  of  society,  .ind  not  in  the 
name  of  the  individual. 

In  the  sixth  century  the  law  was  generally 
executed  by  the  duke  or  prefect  of  the  county. 
The  judge  was  nearly  always  unlearned,  pas- 
sionate, perha|)s  vindictive.  The  methods 
employed  in  the  alleged  courts  of  justice  were 
worthy  of  a  barbarous  age.  The  defendant 
might  introduce  his  friends  as  witnesses,  and 
prove  that  they  believed  him  innocent!  If  as 
many  as  seventy-two  persons  could  be  found 
so  to  testify,  it  was  suflicieni  to  absolve  an 
inccndiarv.  It  was  found  that  the  barl>arian 
conscience  was  a  very  iiidillereiit  safeguard 
against  the  crime  of  perjurv.  In  order  more 
certainly  to  obtain  the  truth,  tw  ■  new  methods 
were  invented  of  putting  the  partier.  to  the 
test.  These  were  known  by  the  common  name 
of  the  "Judgment  of  tiod."    The  first  Wiis  by 
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fire,  the  second  by  water.  The  accused  was 
put  to  the  test  of  handlinfr  a  rod-hot  iron, 
whk'h  if  he  might  do  witli  impunity  he  was 
a(liu<lj;ed  innocent.  In  the  other  case  the 
criminal  was  put  into  the  water.  Should  he 
be  buoyed  up,  the  judgment  was,  Not  Guilty; 
should  he  sink,  GnUlij.  Such  was  the  benign 
legislation  attributed  to  the  lawgiver  Guudo- 
bald,  king  of  the  Burgundiaus. 

Another  method  of  procedure  in  the  barlia- 
rian  court  was  that  of  judicial  combat.  In 
this  case  the  accused  was  expected  to  confront 
the  accuser,  and  to  vindicate  his  innocence  by 
battle.  The  combatants  met  each  other  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  and  fought,  each  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  his  own  countrymen  ; 
and  the  court  adjudged  that  he  who  fell  was 
the  criminal.  This  irrational  and  cruel  method 
of  deciding  disputes,  begotten,  as  it  was,  by 
ignorance  and  cradled  by  superstition,  spread 
throughout  all  the  .•'tutes  of  Europe,  and  con- 
tinued to  prevail  for  many  centuries.  Nor 
might  the  weak,  e-xcept  by  the  aid  of  a  cham- 
pion, hope  to  contend  successfully  with  the 
violence  of  the  strong  oppressor. 

As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Ariovistus,  a 
claim  was  established  by  the  Germans  upon 
•  the  lands  of  Gaul.  At  first  one-third,  and 
afterwards  two-thirds,  of  the  territory  of  the 
Sequani  were  assigned  to  the  warriors  beyond 
the  Rhine.  After  five  hundred  yeai-s  these 
claims,  once  recognized,  were  reiisserted  by 
the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians,  and  became 
the  basis  of  the  subsequent  land  titles  of  Gaul. 

At  the  time  of  the  Prankish  invasion,  the 
rights  of  the  original  Gauls  and  Romans  ceased 
to  be  regarded.  The  land  distribution  made 
by  Clovis  to  his  followers  has  alread_y  been 
mentioned.  The  ^Merovingian  princes  took  and 
retained  large  domains  out  of  the'  conquered 
territory.  They  also  as-sumed  the  right  of  con- 
ferring upon  the  Frankish  nobles  certain  lands 
called  benefices,  which  were  to  be  held  in  the 
feudal  fashion  on  the  conditions  of  military 
service  and  homage  to  the  suzerain.  Besides 
the  royal  estates  and  beneficiary  lands,  two 
other  cla.sses  of  title,  known  as  the  allodial  and 
Salie  possession,  were  also  recognized.  Already 
the  .system  of  Feudalism  might  be  seen  oozing 
out  of  barbaric  France. 

The  system  of  slavery  was  adopted  hv  the 
Franks  as  well  as  by  the  Romans.     The  bar- 


barians reduced  to  servitude  the  prisoners 
taken  in  war.  In  general,  however,  the  cap- 
tives thus  reduced  to  serfdom  were  attached  to 
the  estates  of  their  miuitei-s,  and  were  hence- 
forth regarded  as  belonging  to  the  land  rather 
than  subject  to  personal  ownership.  Still  the 
]iower  of  life  and  death  was  Ireely  exercised 
by  the  lord,  and  none  might  question  his  right 
to  treat  his  serfs  according  to  the  dictates  of 
interest,  raprice,  and  fiishicm. 

The  consolidating  and  civilizing  forces  which 
began  to  assert  themselves  during  the  reign  of 
Clovis  were  greatly  retarded  after  his  death. 
That  event  occurred  in  Paris  in  the  year  511. 
The  king  was  buried  in  the  basilica  of  the 
Holy  Apostles,  which  had  been  erected  by 
him  at  the  instance  of  Clotilda.  The  king 
left  four  sons  as  his  successors.  The  first, 
named  Theodoric,  was  born  of  a  German  wife, 
who  preceded  Clotilda.  The  other  three, 
named  Childel)ert,  Clodomir,  and  Clotaire, 
were  the  sons  of  the  queen.  The  unfortunate 
policy  was  adopted  of  dividing  the  kingdom 
among  them.  Theodoric  received  for  his  por- 
tion parts  of  AVestern  Germany  and  Aquitaine, 
together  with  the  country  bounded  by  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meuse.  Childebert  reigned  at 
Paris  ;  Clodomir,  at  Orleans  ;  and  Clotaire,  at 
Soissons.  The  last  named  king  was  destined 
to  unite  the  dominions  of  his  brothers  with 
his  own. 

At  first  the  three  sovereigns  of  Gaul  formed 
an  alliance  and  made  a  successful  war  on  Bur- 
gundy, in  the  course  of  which  Clodomir  was 
killed,  A.  D.  531.  Thereupon,  Clotaire  and 
Childebert  conspired  together  to  take  his  king- 
dom. The  territory  of  the  Orleans  prince  was 
accordingly  divided  between  Paris  and  Sois- 
sons. After  this  Childebert  made  an  expedi- 
tion into  Spain,  and  achieved  some  success  over 
the  Visigoths,  but  made  no  permanent  con- 
quests. Returning  into  France,  a  dispute  arose 
between  him  and  Clotaire,  and  the  brothers 
undertook  to  settle  their  troubles  by  battle. 
But  before  the  contest  was  decided,  Childebert 
died ;  and  by  this  mortal  accident,  the  French 
territories  of  Clovis  were  again  consolidated 
in  the  hands  of  his  son.  Meanwhile,  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Frankish  Empire,  called  Aus- 
trasia,  remained  under  the  authority  of  The- 
odoric. Two  of  the  sons  of  Clodomir  arose  to 
claim  the  restitution  of  the  Orleans  province 
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which  had  belonged  to  their  I'allu'i-;  liiit  tiiey 
■were  hunted  down  ami  murdered  by  Clotaire. 

A  rebellion  headed  by  Chrarane,  the  king's 
son,  was  next  suppressed  by  the  royal  army ; 
and  the  disloyal  prince,  together  with  his  wife 
and  children,  wiis  burned  alive.  Tlieodoric's 
crown  descended  to  his  grandson,  who  died 
without  issue,  and 
Austrasia  also  was 
added  to  the  kiugddui 
of  Clotaire,  which  now 
equaled  in  extent  tiie 
realm  governed  by 
his  father.  His  reign 
was  extended  for  thi'ce 
years  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Austra.«ian 
branch,  when  he  died, 
leaving  the  Empire 
again  to  be  divided 
among  his  four  sons, 
Charii)ert,  Gontrau, 
Chilj)eric,  and  Sige- 
bert.  These  all  be- 
longed to  the  race  of 
Jiois  FaineanU,  or 
Royal  Donothings,  as 
they  were  called,  in 
conteniitt  of  their  in- 
dolent di.spositiou  and 
slothful  habits. 

On  the  death  of 
Chilperic  the  crown 
descended  to  a  second 
Clotaire,  who,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  four 
months,  was  left  to 
the  regency  of  liis 
mother,  Frcdegonda. 
At  this  time  the  Aus- 
trasia n  government 
was  un<ler  the  regency 
of  the  I'rincess  Bru- 
nehaut,  who  governed 

in  the  name  of  her  grandsons.  Between  the 
two  regents  a  war  broke  out,  kiniUed  with  the 
double  ferocity  of  barbarism  and  womanhood. 
In  the  year  (51. '?  Rrunehaut  was  overpowered 
by  the  nobles  of  Burginidy  and  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Clotaire,  who  put  her  to  death 
with  an  excess  of  cruelty.  Her  extinction 
removed  the  last  obstacle  to  the  reuniting  of 


the   kingdom   of  Clovis   in   a  single  govern- 
ment. 

Clotaire  II.  died  in  the  year  628,  and  was 
buried  in  the  scpulchcr  of  the  Merovingians 
at  Paris.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment by  his  son  Dagobert  I.  Before  the  death 
of  his  father,   namely,  in  622,  he   had   been 


1U;1.U  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  CLODOMIR. 

recognized  as  king  of  Austrasia.  After  the 
decease  of  the  king,  Neustria  and  Burgundy 
fell  to  Dagobert  by  inheritance;  and  three 
years  later  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  which 
had  been  previously  assigned  to  Charibert, 
was  reiinncxed  to  the  consolidated  Em]>iro. 

Dagobert  proved  to  be  a  sovereign  of  great 
abilities  and  ambitions.     He  made  his  capital 
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the   most  splcutliil   in   Western  Europe.     He  | 
patronized    leanieii    men    and    great   artisans. 
He    endowed    monasteries   and    al)l)eys.      He 
revised  the  ohl  Saliau  and  Ripuarian  statutes  j 
into  a  common  code.     He  was  called  the  Sol-  ' 
omon  of  the  Franks,  and  the  name  was  well 
earned,  both  by  the  wisdom  of  his  public  and 
the  social  vices  of  his  private  life.     Striking 
was  the   treachery   displayed   in   his   conduct 
toward  the  Bidgariaus.     Them  he  invited   to 
accept  an   a.sylum    within   his  dominions  and 
then  murdereil.     The  roval  household  became 


den  in  the  palace.  When  Dagobert  H.  was 
assassinated  Pc])in  and  Martin  were  honored 
with  the  titles  of  dukes  of  the  Franks.  At 
the  same  time  the  kingly  title  was  abolished 
in  Austrasia.  In  the  year  680  Martin  was 
killed  in  battle,  and  I'epin  became  master  of 
the  state.  The  German  tribes  on  the  border 
had  now  become  hostile,  and  Duke  Pepin  was 
obliged  to  exert  himself  to  maintain  his  east- 
ern frontier.  In  687  he  inflicted  a  signal 
defeat  on  the  enemy,  and  then  invaded  the 
territory  of  Neustria.     He  met  the  forces  of 
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fur  the  time  a  kind  of  Oriental  harem,  dis- 
tracted with  the  broils  of  three  queens  and 
numberless  concubines.  He  died  in  the  year 
638,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 

Passing  over  the  brief  and  inglorious  reign 
of  Sitrebert  U.,  we  come  to  Dagobert  II., 
who  held  the  throne  from  674  to  679,  when 
he  was  assassinated  by  Pepin  of  Heristal  and 
his  brother  ^lartiu,  mayor  of  the  palace.  This 
office  had,  during  the  alleged  reigns  of  the 
Rois  Faineants,  become  the  most  important  in 
the  Frankish  government.  The  mayor  of  the 
palace  was  the  great  functionary  of  the  state, 
and  the  king  with  his  imbecile  glory  was  hid- 


this  province  in  the  battle  of  Testry,  and  in- 
flicted upon  them  a  defeat  so  signal  as  to  com- 
plete at  one  stroke  the  conquest  of  Northern 
Gaul,  or  "  Roman  France,"  as  that  territory 
was  then  called. 

Perhaps  no  other  prince  ever  had  more 
"  kings"  at  his  disposal  than  Pepin  had.  He 
did  not,  after  the  manner  of  Clovis,  attempt 
the  extermination  of  the  remaining  Merovin- 
gians, but  permitted  them  each  in  his  turn  to 
occupy  the  nominal  throne,  behind  which  he 
himself  stood  a  grisly  terror.  The  kings 
Thierry  lU.,  Dagobert  H.,  Clovis  HI.,  Chil- 
debert  III.,  and  Dagobert  III.  were  so  many 
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royal  puppets  iu  the  hands  of  the  great  Frank- 
ish  master.  Once  a  year,  on  May-tlay,  when 
the  natiijiial  assembly  was  convened  at  Paris, 
Pepin  would  bring  forth  his  little  sovereign  and 
show  him  to  the  people.  After  this  ceremony 
had  been  perfornu'd  the  king  was  sent  back 
to  the  seclusion  of  his  villa,  where  he  was  kept 
under  guard,  while  Pepin  conducted  the  attiiirs 
of  state. 

The  period  reaching  from  the  year  687  to 
712  was  occupied  with  fierce  struggles  be- 
tween the  Franks  and  Frisians  on  the  Rhine 
frontier.  The  former,  however,  having  now 
gained  the  strength  of  civilization  without 
having  lost  the  heroic  virtues  of  barbarism, 
were  more  than  a  match  for  the  savage  tribes 
whom  they  encountered  in  the  north-east. 
The  Frisians  and  the  Alemanni  were  com- 
pelled, after  repeated  overthrows,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  mastery  of  the  victorious  Franks. 

Great  were  the  domestic  misfortunes  to 
which  Pepin  in  his  old  age  was  subjected.  A 
fierce  rivalry  broke  out  between  his  queen, 
named  Plectruda,  and  his  mistress,  Alpaida. 
Grimoald,  son  of  the  former,  the  legitimate 
heir  of  his  fother's  power,  was  murdered  ;  and 
the  king  was  obliged  to  indicate  a  graudson, 
Dagobert  III.,  as  his  successor.  The  son  of 
Alpaida  was  Karl,  or  Charles,  afterwards  sur- 
nained  Muriel,  meaning  the  Hammer.  When 
in  the  year  714,  the  boy  grandson  of  Pepin 
acceded  to  power,  he  was  placed  under  the 
regency  of  the  widowed  queen  Plectruda  ;  l)ut 
Charles  Martel  .soon  escaped  from  the  prison 
,  in  which  he  had  been  confined  by  his  father, 
seized  his  nephew,  the  king,  and  di'ove  the 
<]ueen  from  tiie  palace.  The  way  was-rapidly 
preparing  for  a  new  dynasty. 

In  his  restoration  to  liberty,  Charles  was 
aided  by  the  Austrasiaiis,  who  proclaimed 
him  their  duke.  The  Franks  were  now,  as 
always,  greatly  discontented  with  the  rule  of 
a  woman.  Wiiereforc,  when  Martel  led  an 
army  of  Austriwians  into  Neustria,  he  easily 
gained  the  victory  over  the  forces  of  the 
queen;  aii<l  the  Western  Franks  were  little 
indisposed  to  acknowledge  his  ]eaderslii|)  and 
authority.  Becoming  mayor  of  the  jialace, 
ho  permitted  Dagoiiert  to  continue  in  the 
nominal  occupancy  of  the  throne.  After  his 
<leath  three  other  kinglets,  Chilperic,  Clo- 
tixit«,  and  Tiiierry,  followed  in  rajiid  succes- 
N. — Vol.  2 — 37 


sion,  playing  the  part  of  puppets.  But  when, 
in  737,  the  last  of  this  imbecile  dynasty  died, 
Charles  refused  to  continue  the  farce,  and 
no  successor  was  appointed.  He,  himself  as- 
sumed supreme  direction  of  affairs,  and  the 
Rois  FabieanU  were  disj)eiised  with.  The 
new  monarch,  however,  declined  to  accept 
any  title  of  royalty,  merely  retaining  his 
rank  as  Duke  of  the  Franks. 

Great  was  the  energy  now  displayed  in  the 
government.  This  was  the  epoch  in  which 
the  struggle  began  to  be  manifested  between 
the  Frankish  kings  and  their  nobles.  The 
barbarian  aristocracy  was  little  disposed  to 
submit  to  the  rule  of  a  monarch.  They  felt 
that  their  free  doom  was  curtailed  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  king.  Charles  Martel  was  com- 
pelled to  take  arms  against  the  powerful 
chieftains  of  Austrasia  before  they  would 
.submit ;  and  the  prelates  of  Neustria  were  in 
like  manner  reduced  to  obedience.  He  was 
also  successful  in  several  campaigns  against 
the  German  tribes  on  the  north-eastern  fron- 
tier ;  but  the  great  distinction  of  his  reign 
and  glory  of  his  own  genius  were  shown  in 
his  conflict  with  the  Mohammedans. 

Tiie  apj)earance  iu  Sj)ain  of  these  fiery  fol- 
lower of  the  Arabian  Prophet,  their  victo- 
ries over  the  Visigoths,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  ^loorish  kingdoms  in  the  peninsula 
have  already  been  referred  to  and  will  here- 
after be  narrated  in  full.'  Having  conquered 
Spain,  the  Moslems  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
invaded  Gaul.  Their  ])urpose  of  conquest  was 
nothing  less  than  all  Eurojie  for  Allah  and  the 
Crescent.  In  the  .south  of  France  a  gallant 
defense  was  made  by  Count  Eudes,  Duke  of 
A(iuitaine,  who  in  721  defeated  the  Saracens 
in  a  battle  at  Toulouse,  where  Zania,  leader 
of  the  host  and  lieutenant  of  the  cali|)h,  was 
slain.  The  Moslems  rallied,  however,  under 
their  great  leader  Abdalrahmau,  and  con- 
tinued the  inva.sion.  Count  Eudes  called 
loudly  to  the  Franks  for  aitl,  and  the  call 
needed  no  second  ;  for  the  Saracens  had  al- 
ready penetrated  as  far  as  Poitiers,  and  the 
kingdom  wius  threatened  with  extinction. 

Charles  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  his 
Frankish  and  German  warriors  and  con- 
fronted the  Moslem  host  on  the  memorable 
field  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Poitiers.   Here. 

'.See  Book  Second,  pp.  114  1.54. 
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on  the  3d  of  October,  732,  was  fought  one 
of  the  great  battles  of  history,  in  which  the 
relijrious  status  of  Europe  was  fixed.  All 
day  long  the  conflict  raged  with  fury.  The 
Arabian  cavalry  beat  audaciously  against  the 
ranks  of  the  heavy-armed  German  warriors, 
who  with  their  bottlc-axes  dashed  down  what- 
ever opposed.  At  sunset  the  ^Vi-abs  retired 
to  their  own  camp.     Dui-ing  the  night  some 


recovered  and  permanently  annexed  to  the 
Fraukish  dominions.  C'iiarles  continued  to 
rule  the  empire  until  his  death  iu  741,  when 
the  government  descended  to  his  two  sons, 
C'aui.oman.  who  received  Austnusia,  and  PicriN 
THE  Shokt,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  remain- 
der of  the  Fraukish  dominion.  The  latter 
soon  oljffiued  possession  of  his  Austrasian 
province,   as   well   as  his  own,  assumed   the 


CH.\KLES  MARTF.I.  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  POiTlEKS. 
After  a  painting  by  Plneiiriemann. 


of  the  Moslem  tribes  fell  into  battle  with  each 
other,  and  on  the  morrow  the  host  rolled  back 
to  the  south.  Thus  just  one  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  the  tide  of  his 
conquests  was  forever  stayed  in  the  West. 

In  honor  of  his  triumph  over  the  Saracens, 
Charles  received  the  name  of  the  Hammer ; 
for  he  had  beaten  the  infidels  into  the  earth. 
Without  any  imprudent  attempt  to  pursue 
the  Mohammedan  hordes  beyond  the  limits  of 
safety,  he  nevertheless  pressed  his  advantage 
to  the  extent  of  driving  them  be^'ond  the 
Pyrenees.      The  province  of  Aquitaine  was 


name  of  king,  and  thus  became  the  founder 
of  TtrE  Carlo%tngian  Dynasty. 

On  his  first  accession  to  power,  Pepin 
adopted  the  policy  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors and  set  up  a  Jlerovingiau  figure-head  in 
the  person  of  Childeric  III.  This  poor  shadow 
of  an  extinct  House  was  made  to  play  his  part 
until  the  year  752,  when  a  decision  was  ob- 
tained from  Pope  Zachary  in  favor  of  the 
Carlovingian  family.  Childeric  was  thereupon 
shut  up  iu  a  monastery,  and  Pepin  the  iShort 
was  anointed  and  crowned  as  king  by  St. 
Boniface   in   the  cathedral   of   Soissons.     H^ 
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signalized  the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  an- 
nexing to  his  dominions  the  province  of  Sep- 
timania,  which  for  several  years  had  been  held 
by  the  Saracens  of  Spain.  In  7o3  he  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Saxons,  and  compelled  that 
haughty  race  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy, 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  three  hundred  horses,  and 
to  give  pledges  that  the  Christian  missionaries 
within  their  borders  should  be  distressed  no 
more. 

From  the  days  of  Clevis  friendly  relations 
were  cultivated  between  the  Prankish  kings 
and  the  bishops  of  Rome.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Saxons,  Pope  Stephen  III.  made  a  visit 
to  France,  and  earnestly  besought  the  aid  of 
Pei)in  against  ,the  barbarian  Astolphus,  king 
of  the  Lombards.  The  Frank  readily  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  led  an  army  into  Italy. 
Astolplius  was  besieged  in  Pavia,  and  soon 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  A  favorable  settle- 
ment was  made  by  Pepin,  who  then  retired  to 
his,own  capital ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  beyond 
the  Alps  than  Astolphus  violated  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  and  threatened  the  capture  of 
Rome.  In  the  year  755  Pepin  returned  into 
Lombardy,  overthrew    Astolphus,    conquered 


the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  made  a  pres- 
ent of  that  principality  to  the  head  of  the 
Church.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
so-called  temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome. 

Five  years  later  the  attention  of  Pepin  was 
demanded  by  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Aqui- 
taine.  In  that  country  a  popular  leader, 
named  Waifar,  had  arisen ;  and  under  his  in- 
fluence the  province  was  declared  independent. 
For  eight  years  the  war  continued  with  vary- 
ing successes;  nor  was  Pepin  at  the  last  able 
to  enforce  submission  until  he  had  procured 
the  assassination  of  Waifar.  In  768  the  king 
of  the  Franks  returned  to  his  capital,  where 
a  few  days  afterwards  he  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three.  The  kingdom  descended  to  hia 
two  sons,  Carloman  and  Carolus,  or  Karl, 
commonly  known  as  Charles,  or  Karl  the 
Gi-eat,  or  still  more  generally  by  his  French 
name  of  Charlemagne. — Such  in  brief  is  the 
history  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  from  the 
half-mythical  and  wholly  barbarous  times  of 
Meroveus  to  the  coming  of  that  great  sov- 
ereign, who  by  his  genius  in  war  and  peace 
may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  political  founda- 
tions of  both  France  and  Germany. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI.— The  ANGLO-SAXON  KINGDOMS. 


O  ])eople  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  the  story 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  can 
never  fail  of  interest. 
The  hardy  and  adventur- 
ous stock  transplanted 
from  the  stormy  shores 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  foggy  island  of  Britain 
has  grown  into  inipcrisliable  renown,  and  the 
rough  accent  of  the  old  pirates  of  Jutland  is 
heard  in  all  the  harbors  of  the  world. 

The  native  seat  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has 
been  already  defined.  From  the  river  Scheldt 
to  the  islands  of  the  Jutes,  and  extending  far 
inland,  lies  a  low  and  marshy  country,  through 
which  the  rivers  for  waut  of  fall  can  scarcely 
make  their  way  to  the  sea.  The  soil  is  a 
sediment;  the  .sky,  a  bed  of  dun  mist  and 
heavy    clouds,    pouring    out    their    perpetual 


rains.  Ever  and  anon  the  storms  roll  in  from 
the  North  Sea,  and  the  black  waves  plunge 
and  roar  and  bellow  along  the  coast.  From 
the  first,  human  life  in  this  low  and  doleful 
region  has  been  an  everlasting  broil  with 
the  ocean. 

It  was  from  these  dreary  regions  that  the 
storm-beaten,  war-hardened  fathers  of  the 
English  race  came  forth  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  to  plant  themselves  in  Britain. 
Nor  was  the  natural  scenery  of  the  new 
habitat,  shrouded  in  fogs  and  drenched  with 
rain,  girdled  with  stormy  oceans  and  clad  in 
sunless  forests,  better  calculated  than  their 
original  seats  to  develop  in  our  forefathers  the 
.sentiments  of  tenderne.«s  and  refinement.  By 
the  banks  of  the  muddy  British  rivers,  and 
01)  »he  margin  of  the  somber  oak  woods,  the 
mixed  tribes  of  Angles,  Saxons,   Jut<.'s,   and 
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Frisians  established  themselves  aud  began  to 
work  out  the  severe  but  grand  problems  of 
English  civilization.  Of  the  pei-sonal  charac- 
teristics aud  intellectual  features  of  the  race 
much  has  been  written,  but  nothing  better  in 
the  way  of  description  and  analysis  than  the 
essay  of  the  eloquent  Taine.  Of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  he  says: 

"Huge  white  bodies,  cool-blooded,  with 
fierce  blue  eyes,  reddish  flaxen  hair;  ravenous 
etomachs,  filled  with  meat  and  cheese,  heated 
by  strong  drinks;  of  a  cold  temjierameut, 
slow  to  love,  home-stayers,  prone  to  brutal 
drunkenness:  these  are  to  this  day  the  features 
which    descent    and    climate  preserve  in   the 


the  man-hunt  is  most  profitable  aud  most 
noble ;  they  left  the  care  of  the  lands  and  flocks 
to  the  women  and  slaves;  seafaring,  war,  and 
pillage  was  their  whole  idea  of  a  freeman's 
work.  They  diished  to  sea  in  their  two-sailed 
barks,  landed  anywhere,  killed  every  thing ; 
and  having  sacrificed  in  honor  of  their  gods  a 
tithe  of  their  prisoners,  and  leaving  behind 
them  the  red  light  of  their  burnings,  went 
farther  on  to  begin  again.  'Lord,'  says  a 
certain  litany,  '  deliver  us  from  the  fury  of 
the  Jutes.'  'Of  all  barbarians  these  are 
strongest  of  body  and  heart,  the  most  for- 
midable,'— we  may  add,  the  most  cruelly 
ferocious. 


A.;iii 
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race,  and  these  are  what  the  Roman  historians 
discovered  iu  their  former  country.  There  is 
no  living  in  these  lands  without  abundance 
of  solid  food ;  bad  weather  keeps  j)eople  at 
home ;  strong  drinks  are  necessary  to  cheer 
them;  the  senses  become  blunted,  the  muscles 
are  braced,  the  will  vigorous.  In  every  coun- 
try the  body  of  man  is  rooted  deep  into  the 
soil  of  nature ;  and  in  this  instance  still 
deeper,  because,  being  uncultivated,  he  is  less 
removed  from  nature.  In  Germany,  storm- 
beaten,  in  wretched  boats  of  hide,  amid  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  seafaring  life,  they 
were  preeminently  adapted  for  endurance  and 
enterprise,  inured  to  misfortune,  scorners  of 
danger. 

"Pirates  at  first:  of  all  kinds  of  hunting 


"  Wlien  murder  becomes  a  trade,  it  be- 
comes a  pleasure.  About  the  eighth  century, 
the  final  decay  of  the  great  Roman  corpse, 
which  Charlemagne  had  tried  to  revive,  and 
which  was  settling  down  into  corruption, 
called  them  like  vultures  to  the  prey.  Those 
who  remained  in  Denmark,  with  their  brothers 
of  Norway,  fanatical  pagans,  incensed  against 
the  Christians,  made  a  descent  on  all  the  sur- 
rounding coasts.  Their  sea-kings,  '  who  had 
never  slept  under  the  smoky  rafters  of  a  roof, 
who  had  never  drained  the  ale-horn  by  an  in- 
habited hearth,'  laughed  at  winds  and  storms 
and  sang :  '  The  blast  of  the  tempct  aids  our 
oars;  the  bellowing  of  heaven,  the  howling  of 
the  thunder,  hurt  us  not;  the  hurricane  is  our 
servant,  and  drives  us  whither  we  wish  to  go. 
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"  Behold  them  now  in  England  more  set- 
tled and  wealthier.  Do  you  look  to  find 
them  much  changed?  Changed  it  may  be, 
but  for  the  worse,  like  the  Franks,  like  all 
barbarians  who  pass  from  action  to  enjoyment. 
They  are  more  gluttonous,  carving  their  hogs, 
filling  themselves  with  flesh,  swallowing  down 
deep  draughts  of  mead,  ale,  spiced  wines,  all 
the  strong  coarse,  drinks  which  tiicy  can  pro- 
cure; and  so  they  are  cheered  and  stimulated. 
Add  to  this  the  pleasure  of  the  fight.  Not 
easily  with  such  instincts  can  they  attain  to 
culture;  to  find  a  natural  and  ready  culture 
we  must  look  among  the  sober  and  sprightly 
populations  of  the  South." 

Such  is  a  picture  of  the  character  and  life 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  when  they  began  to  possess 
themselves  of  England.  It  was  iu  the  middle 
decade  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  tliat  the 
half-civilized  Celtic  people  of  South  Britain,  left 
naked  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions, 
and  hard  ])resse(l  on  the  north  1)}'  tiie  Picts 
and  the  Scots,  adopted  the  fatal  expedient  of 
inviting  to  their  aid  the  barbarians  of  the 
Baltic.  The  tribes  thys  solicited  were  the 
Jutes,  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Fris- 
ians. The  first  mentioned  dwelt  in  the  Cim- 
bric  Chersonesus,  now  Jutland,  or  Denmark. 
Parts  of  Scideswig  and  Holsteiu  were  also 
included  in  their  territories.  In  the  latter 
country  the  district  known  as  Angeln  was  the 
native  seat  of  the  Angles.  To  the  south 
of  these  two  regions,  spreading  from  tiie  AVeser 
to  the  delta  of  the  Rhine,  lay  the  country  of 
the  Saxons,  embracing  the  states  afterwards 
known  as  Westphalia,  Friesland,  Holland, 
and  a  part  of  Belgium.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  these  tribes  occupied  a  position 
of  easy  approach  by  sea  to  the  British  Isles. 

At  this  epoch  the  condition  of  Britain 
was  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  during  the 
Roman  Supremacy.  With  the  retiracy  of 
the  legions  from  the  island  the  life  of  the 
British  Celts  had  in  a  measure  flowed  back 
into  ita  old  channel.  The  institution  of  the 
ancient  race  had  liecn  in  large  part  revived. 
Especially  had  the  religi<ius  superstition  of 
the  Celts  reiisserted  its  sway,  and  the  Druidi- 
cal  eerei..onial  was  again  witnessed  under  the 
oaks  and  by  the  clifls  rising  from  the  sea. 
Here,  as  of  old,  the  Druid  j)riests  by  their 
mysterious  and   often    bloody    ritual    reached 


out  the  hand  of  power  over  their  savage 
subjects  and  swayed  their  passions  at  will. 
Albeit,  in  matters  of  war  the  British  Celts 
were  no  match  for  the  rude  barbarians  of  the 
North,  who  now  descended  iu  countless  swarms 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  island. 

It  is  believed  that  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the 
leaders  of  the  barbarian  host  which  accepted 
the  call  of  the  Celts,  as  well  as  a  majority  of 
their  followers  in  the  first  expedition,  were 
Jutes.  AVith  them,  however,  a  large  body  of 
Angles  from  Holstein,  and  Saxons  from  Fries- 
land,  was  joined  in  the  invasion.  So  came  a 
mixed  host  into  England.  At  this  time  the 
king  of  the  British  Celts  was  Vortigern. 
Him  the  Jute  chieftains  aided  in  driving  back 
the  Picts  and  Scots.  When  the  island  was 
thus  freed  from  its  peril  the  Celtic  king  was 
entertained    at    a    feast    given    by    Hengist. 

Beautiful  was  Rowena,  the  daughter  of  the 
warlike  host.  By  her  was  the  heart  of  Vorti- 
gern fatally  ensnared.  Humbly  he  sought 
and  gladly  received  her  hand,  and  in  proof  of 
gratitude  he  gave  to  the  Jutes  the  isle  of 
Thanet.  Here  the  invaders  found  a  perma- 
nent footing  and  would  not  be  dismissed. 
Fresh    bands   were   invited   from   the   Baltic. 

The  fertility  of  exposed  Britain  and  the 
wealth  of  the  Celtic  towns  excited  the  insatia- 
ble cui)idity  of  the  barbarians.  First  quarrels 
and  then  hostilities  broke  out  between  them 
and  the  Celts.  The  sword  was  drawn.  Vor- 
tigern was  deposed  and  his  son  Vortimer 
elected  in  his  stead.  A  hollow  and  deceptive 
truce  was  concluded,  and  the  chief  personages 
on  both  sides  came  together  iu  a  feast.  AVhen 
the  drinking  was  at  it  height,  Hengist  called 
out  to  hi.s  Saxons,  "Nimed  eure  seaxas"  (Take 
your  swords) ;  whereupon  each  warrior  drew 
fortli  his  blade  and  cut  down  all  who  were 
present  except  Vortigern.  The  result  of  the 
first  contest  in  the  island  was  that  all  of 
Kent,  the  ancient  Cantium,  was  seized  by  the 
invaders  and  ruled  by  Eric,  the  .son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Hengist.  Thus  was  establisheil  the 
first  Saxon  kingilom  in  England. 

Thus  far  the  predominating  foreigner  were 
Jutes,  mixed  with  Angles.  This  condition  of 
nfliurs  continued  with  little  change  for  about 
a  <|uarter  of  a  century.  In  the  year  477  a 
Saxon  leader  named  Ella  and  his  three  sons 
landed  a  powerful  force  of  their  countrymen 
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in  what  was  afterwards  called  Sussex,  or  South 
Saxony.  The  first  settlement  made  by  the 
immigrant  warriors  was  at  Witheriug,  iu  the 


island  of  Selsey.  Thus  far  the  Celtic  popula- 
tions had  measurably  hold  their  own,  but  a 
serious  struggle  now  bugan  for  the  possession 
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of  Britain.  The  native  peoples  took  up  arms 
and  made  a  spirited  resistance.  A  great  bat- 
tle was  fought  in  which  the  Saxous  were  vic- 
torious, and  the  Celts  were  driven  into  the 
forest  of  Andredswold.  Meanwhile  new  bauds 
of  Saxons  poured  into  the  island  and  joined 
their  countrymen.  The  British  princes  estab- 
lished a  confederacy,  but  Ella  defeated  their 
army  in  a  second  battle  and  gained  possession 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  Sussex.  Such  was  the 
founding  of  the  second  Saxon  kingdom  in 
Britain. 

The  coast  now  in  possession  of  the  invaders 
extended  from  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  to 
the  river  Arun.  Near  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  the  Saxon  leader,  Cerdic,  with  a  sec- 
ond army  from  the  continent,  landed  in  the 
island  anil  carried  the  conquest  westward  over 
Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  river 
Avon.  Thus  was  founded  Wessex,  or  the 
kingdom  of  tiie  West  .Saxons.  West  of  the 
Avon  the  country  was  still  held  by  the  Brit- 
ons, who  now  fought  desperately  to  maintain 
tiieir  frontier  against  the  invaders. 

North  of  the  river  Thames  the  first  con- 
quest was  made  in  527  by  the  Saxon  prince, 
Ercenwine,  who  overran  the  flat  country  of 
Essex,  establishing  here  the  kingdom  of  the 
East  Saxons.  Subsequent  conquests  soon  ex- 
tended the  Saxon  border  northward  to  the 
Stour,  which  was  maintained  as  the  frontier 
till  547. 

The  next  descent  made  by  the  German 
tribes  from  the  Baltic  was  on  the  coast  at 
F!and)orougli  Head.  A  long  .space  was  tiius 
left  between  the  frontier  of  the  East  Saxons 
and  the  scene  of  the  new  invasion.  Tliis  time 
the  invaders  were  Angles.  The  wild  country 
between  the  Tees  and  the  Tyne,  embracing 
the  present  county  of  Durham,  was  overrun, 
and  here  was  founded  the  kingdom  of  BiTnicia. 
The  next  incoming  tribe  was  also  of  the  Angle 
race.  The  territory  between  the  Tees  and  the 
Humbcr  was  now  occupied,  but  not  without  a 
long  and  bloody  contest  with  the  natives. 
This  region  became  the  kingdom  of  Deira. 

Near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  the 
barbarians  came  in  swarms.  The  most  juipu- 
lous  bands  were  out  of  Angelu.  The  names 
of  the  chieftains  by  whom  they  were  led  have 
not  been  ])reserved.  Tlie  new-comers  were 
divided  into  two  bands,  called  tiie  South  Folk 


and  the  North  Folk.  They  overran  the  coun- 
try between  the  Stowe  and  the  Great  Ouse, 
including  the  present  counties  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk.  This  district  constituted  the  state 
of  Ea.st  Auglia.  The  country  of  which  these 
last  invaders  possessed  themselves  was  almost 
insular  in  its  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
island.  Around  its  western  frontier  lay  a 
series  of  bogs,  meres,  and  lakes,  and  to  the 
defense  thus  naturally  afforded  the  East  Angles 
ad<lc'd  a  long  earthwork,  the  line  of  which  is 
still  plainly  to  be  seen,  being  known  as  the 
DevWs  Dike. 

Still  the  northern  tribes  poured  into  the 
island.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury the  country  between  the  Wash  and  the 
Humber,  con.stituting  the  modern  Lincolnshire, 
was  conquered,  the  same  being  the  only  chasm 
now  unoccupied  by  the  fweigners  between  the 
Avon  of  Hampshire  and  the  North  Urabrian 
Tyne.  The  northern  boundary  was  now  ex- 
tended to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  In  the  year 
617  the  Angles  of  Bernicia  and  Deira  were 
united  and  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  North 
Umbria.  The  western  coast  of  England,  from 
the  Fritli  of  Clyde  to  the  Laud's  End  in 
Cornwall  and  the  .southern  coast  fi-om  Corn- 
wall to  tiie  borders  of  Hampshire  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Celts. 

The  inland  frontier  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms 
was  for  a  long  time  wavei'ing  and  uncertain. 
It  was  perpetually  fixed  and  unfixed  by  the 
varying  fortunes  of  war.  During  the  seventh 
century  a  braucii  of  the  pojiulous  Angles 
founded  the  inland  kingdom  of  ^lereia,  ex- 
tending from  the  Severn  to  the  Humber,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  AVales.  In  this  dis- 
trict a  war  of  conquest  wjis  not  so  violent  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  island.  A  large  i)ropor- 
lion  of  tiie  original  Celts  remained  in  their 
liomes,  and  were  blended  with  the  conquering 
people.  The  Jlercian  Angles  are  said  to  have 
contributed  more  than  any  other  of  the  north- 
ern tribes  to  the  general  sulyugation  of  Britain. 

Sucii  was  the  Saxon  coniiuest  of  England, 
and  such  is  the  story  of  the  establishment  of 
the  seven  petty  kingdoms  known  by  the  name 
of  till'  Hkitauciiv.  Tiic  movement  of  the 
(icrman  tribes  from  the  north  occupied  a  pe- 
riod of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  More  than 
half  of  tliat  time  (so  stubborn  was  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Britains)  was  occupied  with  fierce 
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wars  between  the  invaders  and  the  invaded. 
Of  the  ])revious  history  of  the  British  Celts 
very  little  is  kiiowu.  Nor  can  the  traditions 
which  have  been  preserved  of  the  famous 
Prince  Arthur  and  his  chivalrous  knights  of 
the  Round  Table  be  accepted  as  historical 
truth.  Old  British  patriotism  has  woven  the 
fiction  of  a  mythical,  national  hero,  whose 
actual  exploits  were  attended  doubtless  with 
the  disasters  and  misfortunes  of  the  Saxon 
conquest,  and  might  be  regarded  as  heroic 
only  because  they  were  performed  by  a  patri- 
otic and  valorous  prince  striving  to  defend  his 
country. 

It  has  been  matter  of  dispute  among  those 
who  have  most  critically  examined  the  history 
of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  whether  the  kings  of 
the  different  states  were  of  equal  and  inde- 
pendent rank,  or  whether  one  was  recognized 
as  superior  to  the  rest.  According  to  Bede, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicler,  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  kingdoms  held  the  title  and  rank  of 
Brihvaldn,  or  Wiclder  of  the  Britaius,  being 
sovereign  of  the  rest.  If,  however,  any  such  tie 
of  sovereignty  bound  together  the  several  king- 
doms of  the  Heptarchy,  it  was  a  very  feeble 
and  ineffectual  bond. 

The  first  Britwalda,  or  ruler  of  Britain,  is 
said  to  have  been  Ella,  the  conqueror  of  Sus- 
sex, who  held  that  rank  until  510.  After  this 
for  a  considerable  period  no  prince  was  pre- 
eminent. Then  arose  Ceawlin,  king  of  Wessex, 
who  became  Britwalda  in  568,  but  his  right 
of  sovereignty  was  disputed  by  Ethelbert, 
Jburth  king  of  Kent,  and  a  descendant  of 
Hengist.  Hostilities  broke  out  between  the 
two  princes;  but  Ceawlin  held  the  primacy 
until  his  death  in  593.  The  office  then  fell  to 
Ethelbert.  This  prince  took  for  his  queen  the 
beautiful  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert,  one 
of  the  Roh  Faineants  of  Paris.  It  was  the 
fortune  of  Ethelbert  to  be  in  authority  at  the 
time  when  the  forty  Christian  monks  sent  out 
by  Gregory  the  Great  came  into  Britain  and 
set  up  the  standard  of  the  cross.  Now  it  was 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  induced  to  aban- 
don the  superstitions  and  practices  of  pagan- 
ism and  accept  the  doctrines  of  Christianitv. 

The  first  three  Britwaldas- — Ella,  Ceawlin, 
and  Ethelbert — were  Saxons,  or  Jutes.  The 
fourth  was  Redwald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  who 
is  said  to  have  obtained  the  supreme  rank  in 


the  year  <il7.  His  reign  was  occupied  with 
wars,  first  with  the  Scots,  and  afterwards  with 
Edilfrid,  king  of  the  North  Umbrians,  whom 
he  defeated  in  a  great  battle  in  Nottingham- 
shire. Nevertheless  a  few  yeai-s  later  the  office 
of  Britwalda  passed  to  Edwin,  king  of  North 
Umbria,  whose  assumption  of  authority  marked 
the  transfer  of  political  jwwer  from  the  .<(>uth 
to  the  north  of  the  island.  The  old  hi.storian 
Fabyan  has  this  to  say  of  the  peaceful  reign 
of  Edwin:  "In  this  time  was  so  great  peace 
in  the  kingdom  of  Edwin  that  a  woman  might 
have  gone  from  one  town  to  another  without 
grief  or  annoyance ;  and  for  the  refreshing  of 
way-goers  this  Edwin  ordained  at  clear  wells 
cups  or  dishes  of  brass  or  iron  to  be  fastened 
to  posts  standing  by  the  said  wells'  sides;  and 
no  man  was  so  hardy  as  to  take  away  those 
cups,  he  kept  so  good  justice."  Such  are  the 
simple  annals  of  a  simple  age. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Edwin  that  the 
.Isles  of  Man  and  Aiiglesea  were  added  to 
North  Umbria.  So  jxiwerful  became  the  king 
that  all  the  Saxon  chiefs  of  South  Britain 
acknowledged  his  authority.  In  the  year  6.33, 
however,  Penda,  the  Saxon  king  of  ilercia, 
rebelled  against  Edwin,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  Cadwallader,  king  of  Wales.  In  the 
next  year  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Hat- 
field, near  the  river  Trent,  in  which  Edwin 
was  defeated  and  killed.  Penda  next  invaded 
the  country  of  the  East  Angles.  In  these 
movements  he  stood  as  the  representative  of 
the  old  paganism  of  the  Angles.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  that  the  principles  which 
he  represented  should  make  much  headway 
against  the  converted  nations  along  the  coast. 
In  634  Oswald,  a  nephew  of  Edwin,  gathered 
an  army,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  Cadwallader 
and  his  Welsh  in  their  camp  near  Hexham, 
and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  Cad- 
wallader himself  was  among  the  slain.  The 
temporary  ascendency  of  Wales  was  destroyed. 
Oswald  retook  the  territories  which  Edwin 
had  lost,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  recognized 
as  Britwalda  of  the  Heptarchy. 

•In  this  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  fathers,  churches  and  monasteries  began 
to  be  built  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdoms. 
Oswald  himself  was  a  patron  of  such  struc- 
tures. He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Cynegils,  king  of  Lindesfarne,  for  the  conver- 
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sion  of  whose  people  and  those  of  AVessex  he 
labored  assiduously.  The  energy  of  his  gov- 
ernment can  not  be  doubted.  He  compelled 
even  the  Scots  and  Picts  to  acknowledge  his 
authority.  In  him  rather  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding  Britwalda  might  be  recognized  the 
lineaments  of  a  real  king  of  the  Angles. 

In  642  Oswald  was  slain  in  battle,  where- 
upon Penda,  the  pagan  king  of  Mercia,  en- 
deavored to  regain  his  ascendency  over  the 
Angles;  but  Oswy,  the  brother  of  Oswald, 
rallied  his  countrymen,  and  the  Mercians  were 
beaten  back.  Oswy,  however,  was  not  recog- 
nized as  Britwalda.  Under  the  repeated  as- 
saults of  Peuila  he  was  restricted  to  the  old 
kingdom  of  Bernicia,  while  Deira  was  given 
to  a  prince  named  OdehvaM.  In  652  the 
Mercian  king  again  advanced  into  North  Um- 
bria,  laying  waste  with  fire  and  sword  like  a 
savage.  In  his  de.«pair  Oswy  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  on  such  terms  as  greatly 
to  weaken  the  North  Urabrian  kingdom.  Two 
years  later,  however,  the  compact  was  broken 
and  a  great  battle  was  fought  near  York 
between  the  Mercians  and  North  Umbrians. 
In  this  conflict  Penda  and  thirty  of  his  princes 
were  killed.  In  gratitude  for  his  unexpected 
victory,  Oswy  established  ten  abbeys  and  sent 
one  of  his  daughters  to  become  a  nun  with 
the  Lady  of  Hilda. 

Following  up  his  success  the  victorious 
Oswy  inflicted  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  Mer- 
cians. All  the  territory  north  of  the  Trent  he 
annexed  to  his  kingdom,  and  soon  afterwards 
added  the  remainder  south  of  the  river.  In 
6.5.5  he  assumed  the  office  of  Britwalda,  but 
his  claim  was  disputtMl  ]iy  a  rival.  In  the 
following  year  the  North  Uml)rians  revolted 
under  Wulfere,  son  of  Penda,  and  not  only 
regained  their  kingdom,  but  also  made  a  suc- 
cessful comiuest  of  a  part  of  Wes-^ex.  About 
this  time  Oswy  was  greatly  afflicted  by  tlie 
revolt  of  his  son  Alchfrid,  who  di'niaiidcd  that 
a  part  of  North  Umbria  should  be  given  to 
him  in  sovereignty.  The  king  was  obliged  to 
eom])ly  with  the  wish  of  the  rebellious  prince. 
Meanwhile  an  epidemic  called  the  yellow 
plague  broke  out  with  violence,  and  for  twenty 
years  continued  to  decimate  the  island.  In 
670  Oswy  died,  being  the  last  of  the  Brit- 
waldas,  uidess  nn  exception  shnuM  bo  made  in 
the  case  of  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia. 


In  the  mean  time  a  consolidating  tendency 
had  appeared  among  the  states  of  the  Hep* 
tarchy.  The  seven  kingdoms  were  reduced  to 
three.  Kent,  Sussex,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia 
were  swallowed  up  in  North  Umbria,  Mercia, 
and  Wessex,  which  now  became  the  ruling 
states  of  England.  This  fact  of  consolidation 
greatly  simplifies  the  remaining  history  of  the 
Saxon  kingdoms,  and  further  on  we  shall  find 
the  tendency  to  union  constantly  illustrated 
until  the  final  mergement  in  the  times  of 
Egbert. 

The  successor  of  Oswy  in  North  Umbria 
was  his  son  Egfrid.  Scarcely  was  the  latter 
seated  on  the  throne  when  his  northern  fron- 
tier was  assailed  by  the  Picts.  In  671  they 
wei'e  defeated  by  Egfrid's  cavalry  and  driven 
to  their  own  territories.  Eight  years  after- 
wards the  king  made  war  on  Mercia,  and  his 
army  met  that  of  his  enemy  on  the  banks  of 
the  Trent.  Here  was  fought  another  bloody 
battle,  in  which  many  brave  leaders  on  each 
side  were  slain.  Peace  was  made  by  the  in- 
terposition of  a  Christian  bishop,  who  induced 
the  rival  Saxons  to  desist  from  further  blood- 
shed. In  68.5  the  Picts  and  the  Scots  again 
rushed  down  from  the  North,  and  were  con- 
fronted by  Egfrid.  This,  however,  was  the 
la.st  of  his  battles.  He  was  slain  in  a  conflict 
with  Brude,  the  Pictisli  king. 

Such  was  the  violence  of  these  times,  that 
of  the  fourteen  kings  who  reigned  in  England 
during  the  seventh  century,  six  were  slain  by 
rival  competitors,  genendly  their  own  kins- 
men ;  five  were  overthrown  by  their  rebel 
subjects;  two  sought  refuge  in  monasteries; 
and  one  died  with  the  crown  on  his  head. 
Of  such  bloody  materials  was  composed  the 
concrete  under  the  heavy  walls  of  the  English 
Monarchy ! 

During  the  first  (juarter  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, a  dubious  contest  was  waged  between 
the  kingdoms  of  IMercia  and  AVessex.  The 
fide  seemed  to  set  against  the  latter,  and  the 
kings  of  AVe.«sex  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  vas- 
salage. In  737,  Ethelbald,  king  of  Jlercia, 
was  recognized  as  monarch  over  the  whole 
country  south  of  the  Humber,  excepting 
Wales.  In  the  fifth  year  of  that  monarch's 
reign,  however,  the  Saxons  of  the  West  King- 
dom rose  against  the  Mercians  and  defeated 
them  in  a  great  battle  at  Buxford,  in  Oxford- 
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shire.  From  757  to  794  the  paramount  au- 
thoritv  of  Mercia  was  again  recognized,  espe- 
cially in  the  reign  of  King  Off'a,  who,  after 
subduing  Sussex  and  Kent,  overran  all  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Thames.  He  then  made  war  on  Wales, 
and  drove  the  king  beyond  the  river  Wye. 
The  country  between  that  stream  and  the  Sev- 
ern was  permanently  occupied  by  Saxon  col- 
onists. In  order  to  secure  this  region  from 
reconquest,  he  caused  a  ditch  and  an  earth- 
work to  be  drawn  for  a  hundred  miles  along 
the  Welsh  frontier.  The  line  of  this  defense  is 
still  to  be  traced  from  Basingwerke  to  Bristol. 

King  OfTa  was  called  the  Terrible.  Well 
might  he  so  be  named  by  the  yeomanry 
of  Wales,  who  many  times  felt  his  vengeful 
blows.  Those  whom  he  met  in  battle  he  slew, 
and  the  captives  he  reduced  to  slavery.  Al- 
beit, he  was  a  taciturn  spirit,  always  abounding 
in  silence,  subtle  to  conceive,  quick  to  execute 
his  designs ;  not  without  pride,  but  above  a 
petty  vanity.  His  cruelties  iu  war  were  so 
many  and  merciless  that  not  even  the  monk- 
ish chroniclers  have  been  able  to  make  his 
reputation  other  than  that  of  a  bloody  tyrant. 

In  the  year  79.5  the  king  of  Mereia  died, 
and  the  power  which  he  had  established  by 
his  warlike  deeds  began  rapidly  to  decline. 
At  the  same  time  North  Unibria  fell  into  a 
weak  and  helpless  condition.  Meanwhile  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex  had  been  gradually  gain- 
ing an  ascendency  which  was  soon  to  be  as- 
serted iu  a  still  more  striking  manner.  At 
the  time  of  Offa's  death  the  West  Saxons 
were  ruled  by  Beotric.  His  right,  however, 
was  disputed  by  Prince  Egbert,  who,  after  a 
short  and  unsuccessful  struggle  for  the  crown, 
was  obliged  to  seek  safety  iu  flight.  He  found 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Mereia,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  the  messengers  of  Beotric,  who 
demanded  that  the  Saxon  refugee  should  be 
killed,  and  Eadburgha,  daughter  of  Ofl'a,  be 
given  to  himself  in  marriage.  Escaping  from 
the  ^lerciau  cajjital,  Egbert  fled  to  the  camp 
of  Charlemagne  and  took  service  in  the  army 
of  that  great  monarch.  Beotric  obtained 
Eadburgha  for  a  wife,  but  she  soon  proved  to 
be  the  bane  of  the  kingdom.  She  instigated 
her  husband  to  the  perpetration  of  many 
crimes.  She  then  became  a  murderess  herself. 
She  prepared  a  cup  of  poison  for  one  of  Beo- 


tric's  noblemen,  but  by  mistake  the  potion 
was  drunk  by  the  king  himself,  who  died  in  a 
horrid  manner.  The  thanes  and  warrioi-s  then 
rose  against  the  bloody-minded  queen,  and 
she  was  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  Flying 
to  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  she  was  sent  to  a 
convent  for  security.  Here  her  bad  disposi- 
tion reasserted  itself,  and  she  was  turned  out 
of  doors.  Years  afterwards  she  was  seen, 
haggard  and  forlorn,  begging  breatl  iu  the 
streets  of  Pavia. 

Learning  of  the  death  of  Beotric,  Egbert 
returned  from  the  continent  and  claimed  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex.  He  was  received  by  his 
subjects  with  great  joy,  and  acknowledged 
without  further  opposition.  His  first  enter- 
prise was  to  establish  his  authority  in  Devon- 
shire and  on  the  side  of  Cornwall.  Scarcely 
had  this  work  been  accomplished  when  Wes- 
sex was  invaded  by  the  ^lercians.  Egbert 
now  established  his  character  as  a  great  cap- 
tain by  inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  en- 
emy. Following  up  his  advantage  he  subdued 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Mereia,  and  annexed  it 
to  his  own  dominions.  He  appointed  a  gov- 
ernor for  the  country  and  others  for  East  An- 
glia  and  Kent.  The  country  north  of  the 
Humber  was  next  invaded,  and  in  a  short 
time  North  Umbria  was  compelled  to  submit. 
Eanred,  the  North  Umbrian  king,  became  a 
vassal  of  Egbert,  whose  authority  was  acknowl- 
edged from  Cornwall  to  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

Thus  in  the  year  827  were  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  consolidated  under  a 
single  ruler.  It  was  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six  years  since  the  landing  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  and  eleven  years  after  the  death 
of  Charlemagne.  It  will  thus  appear  that  the 
tendency  to  political  union  was  felt  somewhat 
later  in  England  than  on  the  continent,  where 
the  great  Frankish  emperor  had  already  estab- 
lished a  single  rule  over  most  of  the  barbarian 
states.  Egbert  continued  to  style  himself  the 
king  of  AVessex  and  Britwalda  of  the  Saxon 
states.  The  name  of  king  of  England  was 
reserved  for  his  illustrious  grandson. 

For  seven  years  the  island  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  a  government  more  regular  and 
extensive  by  far  than  any  previously  estab- 
lished in  Britain.  Local  insurrections  here 
and  there  were  easily  suppressed,  and  the  En- 
glish people   began   to   feel  the   influence  of 
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civilizatiou.  Scarcely,  however,  had  this  state 
of  affairs  supervened  when  the  country  was 
profoundly  shaken  by  a  new  invasion  from 
the  north.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  in  their 
turn  made  to  feel  the  Idows  of  lawless  bar- 
barism. Now  it  was  that  the  Danes,  disturbed 
in  their  native  seats  on  the  Baltic,  took  to  sea, 
as  the  Angles  and  Saxons  had  done,  and  threw 
themselves  on  the  shores  of  England. 

No  brood  of  pirates  more  reckless,  fierce, 
and  hardy  had  ever  gone  forth  on  the  hazard- 
ous seas  of  fortune.  The  first  landing  of 
these  Northmen  was  eflccted  in  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey  iu  the  year  832.  In  the  following 
year  a  new  band  was  landed  from  thirty-five 
ships  at  Chartmouth,  in  Devonshire.  Here 
they  were  met  by  the  army  of  Egbert,  and, 
after  a  stubborn  conflict,  driven  back  on  ship- 
board. The  Saxons  were  astonished  at  the 
desperate  valor  displayed  in  battle  by  their 
new  enemy.  The  whole  coast  became  infested 
with  the  sea-robbers,  who  captured,  killed,  or 
destroyed  whatever  came  iu  their  reach.  They 
made  a  league  with  Cornwall,  and  in  834 
landed  an  army  in  that  country  to. cooperate 
with  the  Cornish  king  against  Devonshire. 
Egbert,  however,  was  not  to  be  discouraged, 
much  less  alarmed,  by  the  activity  of  the  Danes. 

The  people  of  Cornwall  were  in  a  state  of 
comi)arative  independence.  They  felt  them- 
selves well  able  to  regain  the  political  position 
which  they  had  had  before  the  invasion  of 
Egbert ;  but  this  hope  was  vain.  They  were 
met  by  the  Saxons  at  Hengsdown  Hill,  and 
defeated  with  great  .slaughter.  Great  was  the 
misfortune  to  AVes-sex  and  all  England  when, 
in  83(),  the  warlike  Egbert  died.  It  bet'anie 
at  once  apparent  tiiat  the  kingdom  wiiich  he 
had  liiiuidid  liMil  been  maintained  by  his 
genius  and  sword.  Scarcely  was  he  buried 
until  the  su[)rcmacy  of  the  West  Saxons  was 
denie<l,  and  the  states  began  to  reiissert  their 
independence.  The  crown  of  the  West  Saxons 
descended  to  Egl)crt's  .son  Ethelwulf,  who 
began  his  reign  by  conferring  the  kingdom  of 
Kent  on  his  son  Athelstane.  Jlercia  revolted 
and  regained  her  independence.  Thus  at  the 
very  time  when  the  ))iratical  Danes  were 
swarming  along  the  coa.st,  that  i>olitical  union 
by  which  only  England  might  hope  to  protect 
herself  against  the  invaders  was  broken  up. 

Finding    that   the  great  Egbert  was  dead, 


the  Northmen  spread  inland  everywhere. 
The  southern  parts  of  Wessex  and  Kent  were 
completely  overrun,  and  a  fleet  of  Danes  sail- 
ing up  the  Thames  captured  and  pillaged 
London.  So  desperate  became  the  condition 
of  the  country  that,  in  851,  the  bishops  and 
thanes  of  Wessex  and  Mercia  met  in  a  con- 
gress at  Kingsbury  to  devise  means  of  defense. 
Barhulf,  king  of  Mercia,  led  an  army  against 
the  Danes,  but  was  defeated  and  slain.  Better 
success  attended  the  campaign  of  Ethelwulf, 
who,  with  his  West  Saxons,  overtiirew  the 
Northmen  in  Surrey,  inflicting  upon  them 
such  a  bloody  defeat  as  they  had  never  before 
suflered  in  the  island.  Another  victory  was 
gained  over  the  pirates  at  Sanwich  by  Athel- 
stane, of  Kent.  Ceorl,  chief  of  Devonshire, 
also  defeated  the  Danes   at  AVenbury. 

The  distractions  of  France  were  at  this 
time  such  as  to  make  that  country  a  more  in- 
viting field  than  England  to  the  rapacious 
Northmen.  In  the  time  following  their  de- 
feats they  sailed  uj)  the  Seine,  captured  Paris, 
and  laid  the  city  in  ashes.  England  was  for 
the  moment  relieved  by  this  diversion  of  her 
enemies.  Etbelwidf  even  found  time  to  make 
an  expedition  into  AVales  and  to  punish  the 
people  of  that  country  for  a  recent  insurrec- 
tion. He  carried  his  banners  as  far  as  An- 
glesey, and  the  Welsh  were  obliged  to  yield. 

Returning  from  his  war,  Ethelwulf,  whose 
religious  zeal  was  even  greater  than  his  mili- 
tary abilities,  determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Home.  In  the  year  8.53  he  passed  over  to 
the  continent,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  reached 
Rome,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year. 
On  his  return  into  France,  the  aged  zealot 
fell  in  love  with  .Juditii,  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  of  France.  Obtaining  her  father's 
consent,  he  led  the  ])rincess  to  the  altar  of  the 
catluMlral  at  Rheiins,  where  they  were  married, 
with  a  solemn  ceremony. 

Ethelwulf  had  five  sons.  Athalstane,  the 
eldest,  who  had  been  king  of  Kent,  was  now 
dead.  Etbclbald,  the  next  of  the  brothers, 
was  ambitious  to  receive  the  kingdom  from  his 
father.  A  ))lot  was  formed  to  anticijtate  the 
course  of  nature  by  dethroning  Ethelwulf 
The  conspiracy  extended  over  all  Wessex.  A 
manifesto  was  issued,  in  which  the  direful 
flagitiousne.ss  of  Ethelwulf  was  set  forth  in 
this — that  he  had  niienlv  eaten  with  his  I'Vench 
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queen  at  the  table!  It  is  believed,  moreover, 
that  the  favor  shown  to  bis  youngest  son, 
Alfred,  had  something  to  do  with  his  elder 
brother's  resentment.  The  boy  Alfred  had 
been  taken  by  Ethclwulf  to  Rome,  and  there 
the  pope  had  anointed  the  young  prince  with 
oil.  It  is  also  thought  that  Osburgha,  the 
king's  first  wife  and  mother  of  his  sons,  was 
not  yet  dead,  but  only  put  away  to  make 
room  for  Judith. 

The  old  king  was  greatly  distracted  by  the 
broil  in  his  kingdom.  Finally  he  agreed  to  a 
division  of  Wessex,  by  which  the  better  part 
was  given  to  Ethelbald.  Ethelwulf  did  not 
long  survive.  He  died  in  857,  and  Etliclljakl 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  now  appeared  that  his  antip- 
athy to  his  father's  French  queen  was  en- 
tirely insincere,  for  he  immediately  took  that 
princess  for  his  own  wife,  thus  'setting  at 
defiance  all  consistency  and  law.  So  flagrant, 
however,  was  this  ofl^ense  that  the  Church  at 
once  lifted  her  hand  and  demanded  a  <livorce. 
Judith  returned  to  France,  and  jursently 
found  solace  with  a  third  husband,  Baldwin 
of  Ardennes.  Her  son  became  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders, and  married  Elfrida,  daughter  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  of  whom  was  born  that  Maud,  or 
Matilda,  who,  as  the  wife  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, became  the  great  mother  of  all  the 
subsequent  sovereigns  of  England. 

After  a  brief  reign,  Ethelbald  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Ethclbert.  Meanwhile 
the  Danes   returned    in  swarms   and   hovered 


around  the  coasts.  They  made  inroads  from 
every  quarter.  Winchester,  the  capital  of 
Essex,  was  seized  and  burned.  In  867  the 
king  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Ethelred. 
During  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he 
fought  nine  pitched  battles  with  the  Danes. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  invaders  fell 
under  the  swords  of  the  iSaxons,  but  as  soon 
as  one  horde  was  destroyed  anotiier  arose  in 
its  place.  As  the  war  progressed,  it  became 
contantly  more  apparent  that  the  main  reli- 
ance of  the  Saxons  must  be  placed  in  Prince 
Alfred,  who  in  the  fierce  battles  fought  by  his 
brother  with  the  Danes  displayed  not  only  the 
greatest  courage  but  also  the  liigliest  (lualities 
of  generalship.  In  the  fierce  battle  of  Ashton 
the  day  was  saved  by  his  valor  and  pres- 
ence of  mind.  In  the  year  870,  two  fierce 
conflicts  occurred  in  which  the  Saxons  were 
defeated,  and  in  the  following  year  Ethelred 
died.  The  crown  then  descended  without  dis- 
pute to  Alfred,  the  youngest  and  greatest  of 
the  sons  of  Ethelwulf.  For  him  destiny  had 
reserved  a  more  distinguished  part  than  for 
any  other  sovereign  of  primitive  England 
The  events  of  his  glorious  career,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  real  founding  of  the 
English  Monarchy  w'ill  be  fully  narrated  in 
the  Third  Book  of  the  present  Volume. — 
Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  states 
and  kingdoms  founded  by  those  barbarous 
nations  that  converted  the  Roman  Empire 
into  a  desolation  and  then  established  them« 
selves  amid  the  ruin. 


The  Mohammedan  Ascendency 


Chapter  Lxxvil.— career  ok  the  prophet. 


lOHAMMED,  the  sou  of 
Aliilallali,  of  tlie  tribe  of 
Ila.slu'in,  was  boru  iu 
Mecca  ou  the  inideasterii 
sliore  of  the  Red  Sea,  iu 
I  lie  year  509.  His  iu- 
fancy  was  ol)sciire  and 
uufortiiimte.  The  family  were  poor  Arabs, 
and  the  child  was  afflicted  with  epileptic 
spasms.  His  uncles  and  aunts,  of  the  Hasliem 
trii)e,  declareil  him  to  he  possessed  of  the 
Djiu,  or  Demons.  So  that  from  his  childhood 
he  was  looked  upon  with  a  certain  measure  of 
superstitious  dread  ;  but  the  boy  proved  to  lie 
amiable,  and  the  prejudice  of  his  kinsfolk 
against  him  was  gradually  relaxed. 

The  father,  Abdallah,  died  when  Mohani- 
med  was  blit  two  months  old,  and  the  child 
was  given  to  a  Bedouin  nurse,  who  reared  the 
little  epileptic  on  a  regimen  of  goat's  milk  and 
rice.  By  and  by  he  was  returned  to  his 
mother,  but  the  latter,  unwilling  to  endure 
his  convulsions,  gave  him  to  his  grandfather, 
a  tough  iihl  personage,  named  Abd  ol  Mottal- 
lib.  When  he  was  si.\  years  old  his  mother 
died,  and  presently  the  tenacious  grandfather 


also  ceased,  after  which  the  young  Prophet 
was  put  under  the  care  of  an  uucle  named 
Abu  Taleb,  who  disliked  his  ward  and  ab- 
horred the  Djiu  by  whom  he  was  possessed. 

At  the  age  of  nine  the  boy  jNIohammed 
was  mounted  on  a  camel  and  dispatched  on  a 
merchandisiug  expedition  into  Syria.  While 
abroad  he  saw  the  sacred  places  of  the  Jews. 
He  stood  ou  the  spot  where  the  King  of 
Salem  came  out  and  did  obeisance  to  Abra- 
ham. He  was  shown  the  i)lace  where  his 
great  mother,  the  bondwoman  Hagar,  went 
fortii  leading  Ishmael  by  the  hand.  He  saw 
Damascus,  city  of  the  desert,  and  Sinai,  the 
mountain  of  the  law.  Then  he  returned  to 
Mecca  full  of  visions  and  dreams. 

When  twelve  years  old  Mohammed  left 
Abu  Taleb  and  lived  with  another  uncle 
named  Zubeir.  He  was  also  a  merchant,  but 
did  not,  like  Abu  Taleb,  trade  in  the  direction 
of  Palestine  and  Egyjit.  Zubeir  led  his  cara- 
van into  Southern  Arabia,  and  him  Moham- 
med, now  reaching  his  sixteenth  year,  accom- 
])anied  on  a  second  ex])edition  of  trade  and 
travel.  He  continued  iu  his  service  till  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age.     Then,    becoming 
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weary  of  irksome  dromedaries  aud  monotonous 
jourueysi,  he  turned  his  attention  to  war.  Tlie 
Meccuns  hecame  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  an 
East-Arabic  tribe  called  the  Beni  Kinanah, 
and  Mohaninied  enlisted  with  his  countrymen. 
After  the  war  was  over  he  returned  to  Mecca 
and  took  up  the  vocation  of  a  shepherd. 
Afterwards  he  formed  a  partnership  with  a 
linen  merchant  named  Saib,  and  so  divided 
his  attention  between  his  flocks  and  his  mer- 
chandise. While  engaged  in  carrying  on  the 
linen  trade,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
rich  widow  Kadijah,  living  at  the  town  of 
Hajasha.  Her,  though  much  older  than  him- 
self, he  presently  married,  thus  obtaining  a 
faithful  wife  and  a  large  estate.  He  there- 
upon gave  up  the  business  of  watching  flocks, 
and  lived  at  Kadijah's  home  in  Hajasha. 

Thus,  from  the  age  of  twenty-six  to  thirty- 
five,  Mohammed  passed  the  time  as  an  Arab 
citizen  in  private  life.  About  the  year  594, 
however,  he  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen  in  a  conspicuous  way.  The 
idolatrous  temple  in  Mecca  was  called  the 
Kaaba.  When  the  patriarch  Abraham  lived 
at  that  place,  the  angel  Gabriel  gave  him  a 
■white  stone  as  an  emblem  of  the  original 
purity  of  the  race.  Over  this  stone  the  temple 
was  built.  With  the  growing  wickedness  of 
the  worlil  the  stone  became  as  black  as  pitch. 
The  Kaaba  had  now  become  dilajiidated,  and 
it  was  decided  by  the  chiefs  of  Mecca  that 
the  edifice  must  be  rebuilt.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done;  but  when  it  came  to  the  sacred 
task  of  removing  the  Black  Stone  into  its  new 
resting-place,  the  chiefs  fell  into  violent  quar- 
rels as  to  who  should  perform  the  work.  At 
last  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  should  be 
decided  by  arbitration,  and  Mohammed  was 
called  from  Hajasha  to  be  the  umpire.  On 
coming  to  Mecca  he  performed  his  difficult 
duty  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned.  It  was  the  first  public  transaction 
of  the  Prophet's  life. 

It  appears  that  the  dispute  of  the  chiefs 
about  the  Black  Stone  of  the  Kaaba  made  a 
profound  impression  on  Jlohammed's  mind. 
To  a  man  of  his  clear  understanding,  it  is 
likely  that  the  quarrel  appeared  in  its  naked 
absurdity.  He  may  have  said  to  Kadijah,  on 
his  return  home,  that  the  fathers  of  his  race, 
Abraham  and  Ishmael,  would  be  ashamed  of 


such  wrangles  as  he  had  lately  witnessed  at 
Mecca. 

Mohammed  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  in 
his  children.  One  after  another  they  died. 
The  bereaved  father  grew  melancholy  and 
morose.  The  motherly  Kadijah  was  growing 
old.  The  Prophet  walked  alone  among  the 
hills  and  talked  abstractedly  to  himself.  One 
day  he  wandered  among  the  rocks  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Hara.  He  entered  the  mouth  of  a 
cave  and  sat  musing.  All  at  once — so  he 
afterwards  told  Kadijah — he  fell  into  an 
agony.  He  was  shaken  as  by  an  unseen  j)ower, 
and  great  droj)s  of  sweat  rolled  down  his  face. 
WhUe  he  sat  shuddering,  all  of  a  sudden  a 
light  flashed  around  him,  and  there  stood  the 
angel  Gabriel.  Mohammed  was  overwhelmed 
with  terror,  but  the  angelic  voice  spoke  out 
clearly  and  said : 

"Cry!  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  who  has 
created  all  things;  who  hath  created  man  of 
congealed  blood.  Cry !  By  the  most  benefi- 
cent Lord,  who  taught  the  use  of  the  pen; 
who  teacheth  man  that  which  he  knoweth  not 
of  himself.  Assuredly.  Verily  man  becom- 
eth  insolent,  because  he  seeth  himself  abound 
in  riches.  Assuredly."  Such  is  the  first 
chajrter  of  the  Koran. 

Mohammed  is  reported  to  bave  run  home 
after  his  swoon  and  cried  out:  "O,  Kadijah  I 
I  have  either  become  a  soothsayer  or  else  I  am 
possessed  of  the  Djin  and  have  gone  mad." 
The  good  Kadijah  answered:  "  O,  Abu  '1  Ca- 
sern !  God  is  my  protection.  He  will  surely 
not  let  such  a  thing  happen  unto  thee,  for 
thou  speakest  the  truth.  Thou  dost  not  re- 
turn evil  for  evil ;  neither  art  thou  a  talker 
abroad  on  the  streets.  What  hath  befallen 
thee?"  ^luharamed  told  her  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him  in  the  grotto.  The  wife  re- 
plied: "Rejoice,  my  husband,  O,  Abu  '1  Ca- 
sem,  for  my  life  shaU  stand  as  a  witness  that 
thou  wilt  be  the  prophet  of  tliis  people." 
Mohammed  thought,  however,  that  he  was 
possessed  of  the  Djin,  and  on  the  next  day, 
being  in  despair,  he  went  out  to  Mount  Hara 
to  kill  himself;  but  Gabriel  reappeared,  held 
back  the  rash  Arab  from  his  purpose,  and 
said :  "  I  am  Gabriel,  and  thou  art  Moham- 
med, the  Prophet  of  God."  Still  the  son  of 
Abdallah  trembled  and  refused  to  believe. 

It  is  related  that  at  this  juncture  Moham- 
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med  and  Kiidijah  took  a  certain  Jew,  or,  as 
some  say,  a  monk,  named  Waraka,  into  their 
confidence,  and  told  liim  all  that  had  oc- 
curred. Thereupon  the  holy 
man  said :  "I  swear  by  Him 
in  whose  hands  Waraka's  life 
is,  that  God  has  chosen  thee, 
O  Al)u'l  Casern,  to  be  the 
Prophet  of  this  people." — Such 
was  the  commi-ssion  of  Mo- 
hammed, the  beginning  of  his 
prophetic  office. 

For  more  than  twenty  years 
revelations  continued  to  be 
given  by  Gabriel,  as  circum- 
stances seemed  to  require.  No 
one  ever  saw  the  celestial  visi- 
tant but  the  Prophet  himself: 
he  was  his  own  interpreter. 
What  Gabriel  told  him  in  the 
grotto  he  repeated  to  Kadijah 
or  other  believers;  and  these 
revelations,  gathered  together 
by  ids  followers  after  his  death, 
constitute  the  Book  Al  Koran, 
the  Bible  of  Islam. 

Having  persuaded  himself 
of  the  truth  of  his  visions, 
Mohammed  began  proclaiming 
his  mission  to  the  Arabs.  His 
first  converts  were  those  of 
his  own  household.  From  this 
nucleus  his  doctrines  leavened 
the  surrounding  neighhorlinud. 
Finally  the  tribe  of  Hasheni 
was  called  together  in  council. 
Before  the  assembly  the 
Propiiet  stood  up  and  ex- 
plained his  purpose  and  the 
principles  of  the  new  faith. 
There  was  much  contrariety  of 
opinions  among  the  Hashe- 
mites.  The  Propliet's  uncle, 
Abu  Taleb,  arose  and  jiro- 
nounced  him  a  fool.  Young 
Ali,sonofAi)u  Taleb,  however, 
expres,sed  his  admiration  for 
his  cousin's  doctrines  and  his 
purpose  to  follow  him  and  fight  for 


goes  now !     Look  out  I     He  is  going  to  talk 
about  Heaven!     Assuredly." 

After  a  brief  proclamation  of  his  doctrines 


Most  of  the  tribe  voted  in  the  same  way 


Miisc.  I   ill    lliijiishu.    MdhiuiiuH'd    repaired   to   Mecca. 

;  but  Here  he  jireached  witli  passionalc  vehemence. 

Abu   Taleb  remained  an  infidel.      He  used  to  He  told  the  Meccnns  that  they  were  a  race  of 

say,  as    Jloluuumed    passed    by:    "There   he  I  niiserai)le  idolaters,   unfit  either  to  live   or  to 
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die.  "There  is  uo  God  but  Allah,"  he  shouted 
by  day  and  iiiirht.  He  stood  up  iu  the  very 
face  of  the  Koreish,  the  Arabiaa  Levites,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Kaaba,  and  denounced 
their  traditions  and  practices.  The  Koreish 
took  fright  and  called  upon  Abu  Taleb  to 
suppress  his  nephew  as  an  enemy  of  re- 
ligion ;  but  Abu  could  not  do  it.  The  alter- 
native was  thus  placed  before  the  priests  of 
themselves  being  converted  or  taking  up  arms. 
They  chose  the  latter  course,  and  hostilities 
were  about  to  begin  at  Mecca. 

Mohammed  was  sagacious.  Seeing  him- 
self not  sufficiently  strong  to  cope  with  his 
enemies,  disliking  at  first  to  undertake  the 
propagation  of  religion  by  the  sword,  he  es- 
caped from  his  native  city  and  took  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Abyssinia.  The  king  received 
him  and  was  converted,  as  were  also  the  mem- 
bers of  his  court.  Nor  did  his  flight  from 
Mecca  discourage  his  followers  in  that  city. 
They  continued  to  proclaim  his  doctrines  and 
await  his  return.  Many  took  sides  again.st 
the  Koreish,  and  the  latter  were  obliged  to 
consent  to  peace.  Mohammed  returned  little 
less  than  victorious. 

A  new  factor  was  now  introduced  into  the 
situation.  About  sixty  miles  from  Jlecca  was 
the  town  of  Yathreb.  In  this  place  there 
was  a  large  colony  of  Jews,  who,  with  that 
tenacity  of  religious  belief  for  which  over  all 
the  world  they  are  proverbial,  had  established 
a  synagogue.  Here  on  every  Saturday  the 
priests  stood  up  and  expounded  Hallachah  and 
Haggadah — the  Law  and  the  Tradition.  They 
looked  for  a  Messiah,  and  said  "  Lo  here  and 
Lo  there."  These  Israelites  traded  with  Mecca 
and  found  that  city  profoundly  agitated  by 
the  presence  of  Mohammed.  They  heard  the 
Meccans  reciting  how  the  Son  of  Abdallah 
of  the  tribe  of  Hashem  had  become  a  great 
Prophet.  This  news  was  carried  to  Yathreb, 
and  the  synagogue  became  excited  with  the 
belief  that  the  Messiah  had  come.  The  Rab- 
bins took  council  together,  and  said  :  "  If  this 
Mohammed  is  indeed  that  great  Prophet,  let 
us,  first  of  all,  tender  to  him  our  allegiance. 
Wherefore,  when  he  shall  have  become  the 
ruler  of  the  nations,  he  will  honor  us  as  the 
first  to  accept  him."  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
Mecca  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  to  tender 
the  submission  of  the  Jews.     Mohammed  cau- 


tiously  accepted   the  offer.     "  For,"  said  he, 
"  Ishmael  our  father  was  the  uncle  of  Jacob. 

Assuredly." 

The  Koreish  now  became  degperate.  They 
held  a  council,  and  resolved  that  Mohammed 
should  be  assassinated.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  do  the  bloody  work ;  but  when  the 
night  came  for  the  perpetration  of  the  wicked 
deed  Mohammed,  informed  of  the  conspiracy, 
wrapped  himself  in  his  cousin  All's  cloak, 
and  aided  by  the  darkness,  escaped  from  the 
perilous  city  and  fled  towards  Yathreb.  This 
event,  which  occurred  in  the  year  622,  is  called 
the  HEC.raA,  and  is  the  Era  of  Islam. 

As  Mohammed  approached  Yathreb  the 
gates  were  opened  by  the  Jews.  He  entered 
and  was  safe.  The  name  of  the  city  was 
changed  from  Yathreb  to  Medinet  al  Nabbi, 
or  City  of  the  Prophet — the  modern  Medina. 
From  this  time  forth,  the  Son  of  Abdallah 
awaited  an  opportunity  to  be  revenged  on  the 
Meccans.  The  city  of  his  birth  soon  became 
distracted  with  the  civil  feuds  of  his  friends 
and  his  enemies.  When  the  time  ripened  for 
the  event,  the  Prophet,  accompanied  by  a 
great  baud  of  pilgrims,  set  out  from  Medina 
and  returned  to  Mecca.  In  that  city,  so  pow- 
erful had  his  influence  now  become,  the  Kore- 
ish were  obliged  to  submit.  They  sent  out 
an  embassy  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
conqueror  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
neighboring  tribes  also  sent  messengers,  ten- 
dering their  acceptance  of  his  doctrines.  The 
star  of  Islam  was  in  the  ascendant. 

After  a  year  or  two  the  Meccans  broke 
their  treaty ;  but  Mohammed  was  now  strong 
enough  to  enforce  obedience.  The  vocation 
of  the  Koreish  was  gone.  The  idolatrous 
images  were  knocked  from  their  places  in  the 
Kaaba,  and  the  renovated  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  Allah. 

The  Prophet  now  lost  no  time  in  giving 
shape  to  the  new  religion.  He  built  a  mosque 
at  Medina.  He  systematized  his  dogmas. 
He  labored  with  the  discordant  elements  of 
Arabian  thought.  He  struggled  with  bellig- 
erent factions.  He  allayed  feuds,  jealousies, 
and  schisms.  He  consolidated  the  scattered 
bands  of  his  followers,  and  planned  great  for« 
eign  WBrs.  His  purpose  contemplated  no  less 
than  the  subjugation  of  the  world  by  the  Book 
and  sword  of  Islam. 
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In  the  beginning  of  liis  military  career 
Mohammed  was  unsuccessful.  In  his  first 
battle,  however,  which  was  fought  with  Abu 
Sofian,  chief  of  the  Mcccuns,  the  Prophet 
gained  the  victory.  Afterwards  he  met  with 
a  series  of  reverses.  In  625  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Korcishites  in  the  battle  of  Mount 
Ohod.  Two  years  later  he  was  besieged  in 
Medina.  Among  his  own  followers  there  were 
dangerous  factions  and  contentions.  His  con- 
nection with  the  Jews  proved  unfortunate. 
He  could  not  be  their  Messiah ;  they  would 
not  be  his  people.  His  alienation  from  the 
sons  of  Israel  became  so  great  that  war  en- 
sued, and  he  conducted  several  campaigns 
against  the  Jewish  tribes  in  Arabia.  In  re- 
venge for  these  aggressions  against  her  coun- 
trymen, a  Jewess,  jnamed  Zainab,  fed  the 
Prophet  a  poisoned  lamb,  the  effects  of  which 
burned  in  his  bones  until  bis  deatli. 

By  this  time  the  idea  of  propagating  the 
doctrines  of  Islam  by  the  sword  had  taken 
complete  possession  of  the  mind  of  Moham- 
med. He  sent  to  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Per- 
sia, a  written  demand  that  he  should  submit 
himself  and  his  people  to  Allah  and  his 
Prophet.  When  this  was  refused,  he  under- 
took to  enforce  compliance  by  war.  A  des- 
perate battle  was  fought  at  Muta,  in  which 
Miihuniincd's  general,  Ku.vlkd,  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguished him.self  that  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  the  "Sword  of  God." 

Meanwhile  the  Meccans  again  revolted. 
After  a  severe  struggle,  however,  they  were 
subdued,  and  their  subniis-sion  was  the  end  of 
present  resistance  in  Arabia.  For  a  season 
the  Pniphet  returned  to  Medina,  where,  in 
the  ninth  year  of  the  Ilegira,  he  received  am- 
bassadors from  many  of  the  surrounding 
states.  He  next  made  a  demand  of  submis- 
sion upon  Ileraelius,  ICmperor  of  the  East, 
but  the  same  was  rejected  with  as  much  di.s- 
dain  lus  tiuit  sonjewhat  mild-mannered  sover- 
eign could  command.  Mohaninied  thereupon 
declared  war,  but  his  attempted  conquest  re- 
sulte<l  in  a  ridicidous  failure.  The  soldiers  of 
the  Pniphet  iieciuue  discontented  and  muti- 
nous, but  were  finally  tiuieted. 

Resuming  his  station  at  Medina,  Moham- 
med now  busied  himself  with  the  ])reparation 
of  a  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  event 
wiu«  set  for  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira.     At 
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least  forty  thousand  pilgrims  assembled  for 
the  journey.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
preparation  and  the  march  have  ever  since  re- 
mained the  models  of  the  annual  pilgrimage 
of  the  faithful  to  the  shrine  of  their  Prophet. 
In  the  year  632,  three  months  after  his  return 
to  Medina,  he  was  taken  with  a  fatal  illness. 
He  clearly  foresaw  the  end  which  his  friends 
would  have  concealed  from  his  vision.  He 
had  himself  taken  to  the  house  of  hi.s  favorite 
wife  Ayesha — for  the  good  Kadijah  was  now 
dead.  This  house  adjoined  the  mosque,  and 
the  Prophet  ordered  himself  borne  back  and 
forth  from  his  couch  to  the  shrine.  He  spoke . 
of  his  approaching  death.  He  liberated  his 
slaves  and  distributed  sums  of  money  to  the 
poor.  He  then  prayed  for  support  in  the 
final  struggle  and  quietly  breathed  his  last. 

There  was  much  dispute  about  the  place  of 
the  Prophet's  burial.  It  was,  however,  finally 
determined  that  he  should  be  interred  in  the 
house  where  he  died,  adjacent  to  the  mosque 
of  Medina.  Subsequently  the  tcm])le  was  en- 
larged so  as  to  include  the  spot  where  the 
bones  of  Abdallah's  son  are  still  reposing. 
Of  all  his  children  only  a  daughter  named 
Fatima  survive<l  her  father.  She  was  married 
to  Ali,  the  Prophet's  cousin,  and  became  the 
mother  of  the  rulers  and  nobles  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan world. 

Mohammed  was  a  man  of  medium  stature 
and  of  a  well  knitted  and  sinewy  frame.  His 
body  was  of  the  Oriental  type,  and  his  con- 
stitution delicate.  He  had  a  fine  oval  face, 
full  of  tender  lines,  and  a  massive  head  with 
slightly  curling  dark  hair.  His  long  well- 
arched  Arabian  eyebrows  were  se]iarated  mid- 
way by  a  vein  which  swelled  and  throbbed 
visibly  when  he  was  excited.  His  eyes  were 
large,  black,  and  restless.  His  hand,  which  in 
salutation  he  never  first  withdrew  from  another, 
was  exceedingly  small,  and  soft  as  the  hand 
of  woman.  His  step  was  (piick  and  energetic, 
and  is  described  in  tradition  a.s  being  like  that 
of  one  who  steps  from  a  higher  place  to  a 
lower.  When  his  attention  was  called  he 
st(>])ped  short,  and  turned  not  only  his  face 
but  his  whole  body  in  that  direction. 

In  mind  the  Prophet  had  the  rare  union 
of  \yonuudy  timidity  with  extraordinary  cour- 
age. In  times  of  danger  he  would,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  put  his  life  in  peril.     He 
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was  of  a  nervous  and  restless  temperament,  and 
often  low  spirited.  He  was  sometimes  talka- 
tive, but  more  frequently  taciturn,  and  often 
walked  alone,  moody  and  brooding.  When  he 
spoke  his  words  came  forth  witii  emphasis  and 
an  overwhelming  fluency.  ' '  If  you  had  seen 
him  smile,"  said  the  early  chronicle  of  Islam, 
"you  would  have  thought  of  the  sunshine." 

In  the  character  of  Mohammed  there  were 
traits  of  childlike  simplicity.  After  Kadijah's 
death  he  used  to  sit  in  the  house  and  play 
with  the  dolls  which  his  girl-wife  Ayesha  had 
brought  with  her.  The  love  of  solitude  and  the 
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desire  to  be  considered  a  famous  man  seem  to 
have  been  the  prevailing  passions  in  the  heart 
of  the  founder  of  Islam.  "O  my  little  sou," 
says  one  of  the  Arabic  traditions,  "if  thou 
hadst  seen  him  by  moonlight  thou  wouldst 
have  looked  first  at  him  and  then  at  the  moon, 
for  his  dress  was  striped  with  red,  and  he  was 
brighter  and  more  beautiful  than  any  moon. 
Assuredly." 

In  order  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
career  of  Mohammed  it  is  desirable  to  glance 
at  the  previous  condition  of  his  race  and  coun- 
try. At  the  dawn  of  our  era  the  peninsula 
of  Arabia  was  occupied  by  the  tribes  of 
Ishmael.     From  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red 


Sea,  from  the  Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandeb  to  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  people  of  any  other  blood 
were  either  infrequent  or  entire  strangers. 

The  wild  offsprmg  of  Hagar's  son  led  the 
life  of  nomad.s.  Their  hand  was  against  every 
man  and  every  man's  hand  against  them. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
many  of  the  fugitives  escaped  into  foreign 
lands.  Not  a  few  bands  and  colonies  found 
refuge  in  Arabia.  Geographical  proximity,  the 
vagrant  disposition  of  the  Arabs,  which  had  left 
large  districts  sparsely  peopled  or  not  i)eopled 
at  all,  the  ties  of  consanguinity  by  which  the 
Arabs  and  the  Jews  were  bound  together, 
the  affinity  of  their  languages^ — both  de- 
rived from  a  common  original — all  invited 
the  unfortunate  sons  of  Israel  to  find  a 
new  home  among  their  erratic  kinsmen 
of  the  South.  So  Jewish  settlements 
were  formed  in  Arabia.  Before  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  the  whqje  coast  of 
the  Bed  Sea  from  Suez  down  to  Mecca 
and  beyond  was  lined  with  little  Jewish 
rookeries  like  swallows'  nests  under  the 
eave.  There  were  also  inland  colonies, 
so  that  by  the  seventh  century  Jewish 
and  Arabian  opinions  and  customs  were 
well  intermingled,  if  not  amalgamated. 
On  the  question  of  religion,  however, 
each  people  kept  to  its  own  traditions 
and  beliefs.  The  Arabs  continued  idol- 
aters, and  the  Jews  observed  the  laws 
and  ritual  of  Moses. 

Meanwhile  Christianity  arose  and  flour- 
ished in  the  North.  The  missionaries  of 
the  Cross,  full  of  zeal,  planted  the  seeds 
of  the  new  faith  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  ilauy  of  these  monks,  evangel- 
ists, travelers,  penetrated  Arabia,  and  there 
preached  first  of  all  to  the  unrepentant 
Israelites.  They  found  their  hearers  sit- 
ting, as  their  fathers  had 
gogue  and  listening  to 
Hallachah  and  Magyadah. 
were  as  stubborn  as  flint  under  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  A  few  less  obdurate  than  the 
rest,  with  numbers  of  the  native  Arabs,  were 
converted  to  the  new  doctrines ;  so  that  by  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century  Christian  as 
well  as  Jewish  settlements  were  frequent  in 
many  parts  of  Arabia. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  at  the  birth  of 


done,  in  the  syna- 

the    exposition    of 

But    these    Jews 
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Mohammed  two  Semitic  religions,  neither  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  existed  side  by 
side  in  the  hind  of  his  appearing.  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  the  old  and  the  n^v.'  develop- 
ment of  Mosaism,  dwelt  together  in  a  sort  of 
subdued  antagonism.  The  time  had  now  come 
when  a  third  Semitic  faith,  more  aggressive 
than  either  and  possessing  the  same  original 
ingredients  as  both,  should  appear  to  contest 
with  its  predecessors  the  battle-field  of  faith. 

The  system  of  Mohammed  may  be  defined, 
first  of  all,  as  an  efl^ort  to  rescue  the  Arabs 
from  idolatry.  But  in  a  larger  and  more  phil- 
osophic sense  it  was  an  eflibrt  on  the  part  of 
the  Prophet  to  furnish  a  common  ground  and 
basis  of  union  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Jews  by  which  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
might  be  gathered  into  a  single  religious  house- 
hold. The  scheme  was  worthy  of  a  great  and 
capacious  genius.  It  showed  that  ^lohammed 
realized  the  condition  of  the  religious  world. 
He  saw  in  the  chaos  of  the  Semitic  race  around 
him  the  materials  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  own  nation  and  the  glory  of  his  own  name. 
He  conceived  it  possible  to  readjust  the  Sem- 
itic fragments  and  to  bind  together  both 
Christian  and  Jew  by  an  indissoluble  tie ;  but 
he  misjudged  the  peoples  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal.  So  far  as  his  own  countrymen  were 
concerned  they  were  soon  brought  within  the 
fold  of  Islam ;  but  the  sons  of  Israel  and  the 
followers  of  Christ  remained  immovable  in 
their  respective  beliefs.  After  several  tenta- 
tive effbrts  on  the  Prophet's  part,  an  open 
rupture  occurred  between  the  three  religious 
parties  in  Arabia.  Islam  began  its  own  inde- 
pendent career;  Judaism  fell  away  into. obsti- 
nate conservatism,  and  Christianity  parted 
company  with  both.  From  this  time  forth 
the  three  Semitic  religions  are  seen  like  three 
ships  sailing  apart  on  the  expanse  of  ocean. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  before  proceeding  to 
notice  the  political  development  of  Mohani- 
luedani.sni,  to  review  briefly  the  points  of  con- 
cord and  dissonance  between  the  three  religious 
systems  here  referred  to.  In  many  of  their 
fundamentals  they  were  all  at  one.  All  had 
a  common  historical  basis.  That  there  is  one 
God,  Father  Omnipotent  and  ^[aker  of  heaven 
and  cartii,  Juilaisin,  Islam,  and  Ciiristianity 
all  en)])liafically  affirm.  Secondly,  that  the 
Divine   authority    in    tiie   world  is   to  be    uj> 


held  by  a  government — a  kingdom — and  that 
this  kingdom  is  to  be  perpetually  ruled  by 
a  Messiah,  Judaism  and  Christianity  affirm; 
Islam  denies.  Thirdly,  that  Moses  was  an  in- 
spired lawgiver  and  prophet,  Judaism,  Islam, 
and  Christianity  all  affirm.  Fourtldy,  that 
Christ  was  an  inspired  Teacher  and  Prophet, 
Islam  and  Christianity  affirm ;  Judaism  denies. 
Fifthly,  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah  and  Savior 
of  the  world,  Christianity  affirms;  Judaism  and 
Islam  strenuously  deny.  Sixthly,  that  Mo- 
hammed was  an  inspired  Teacher  and  Prophet, 
Islam  vehemently  affirms;  Judaism  does  not 
affirm ;  Christianity  denies.  Seventhly,  that 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  contain 
the  inspired  and  authoritative  doctrines  of 
God,  Judaism,  Islam,  and  Christianity  affirm. 
Eighthly,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament are  the  words  of  Divine  truth,  Chris- 
tianity affirms ;  Islam  affirms  hi  part,  and 
Judaism  denies.  Ninthly,  that  the  Book  Al 
Koran  is  the  revealed  truth  of  God,  Islam 
strongly  affirms;  Judaism  denies  in  paii,  and 
Christianity  denies  in  whole.  Tenthly,  that 
the  world  is  ruled  by  eternal  Fate,  Islam  af- 
firms; Judaism  does  not  affirm,  and  Christian- 
ity denies.  Eleventhly,  that  man  is  a  free  or, 
at  any  rate,  responsible  agent,  Christianity 
affirms;  Judaism  does  not  deny,  and  Islam 
denies.  Twelfthly,  that  man  is  rewarded  for 
those  actions  which  are  called  virtuous  and 
punished  for  those  which  are  called  vicious, 
Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Islam  all  affirm. 
Thirteenthly,  that  there  is  a  resurrection  of 
the  body  after  death,  Christianity  and  Islam 
affirm ;  Judaism  neither  affirms  nor  denies. 
Fourteenthly,  that  it  is  the  highest  dutj'  of 
man  in  this  life  to  serve  God  in  faith  and 
obedience,  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Islam 
all  affirm.  Fiftecnthly,  that  God  is  Triune, 
Christianity  affirms;  Judaism  and  Islam  deny. 
Sixteenthly,  that  God  made  the  universe  out 
of  nothing,  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Islam 
all  affirm.  Seventeenthly,  that  there  is  ap- 
pointed a  Day  of  Judgment  in  which  God 
will  judge  all  men  accunling  to  their  works, 
Christianity  and  Islam  affirm  ;  Judaism  either 
does  not  affirm  or  denies. 

This  list  of  fundamental  propositions  might 
be  greatly  extended,  but  will  jierhaps  jirove 
sufficient  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  three  religious  systems. 
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The  material  of  the  Koran  was  all  produced 
during  MohamnicdV  life.  The  whole  work  is 
euiphaticiilly  nK)iiotiiei.stic.  The  oneness  of 
God  is  the  dominant  thought  of  the  whole. 
Lo  Illali  il  Allah,  "  there  is  no  God  but  Allah," 
b  reiterated  on  almost  every  page.  Not  the 
severest  passages  of  the  Jewish  Pentateuch  are 
more  singular  in  their  enunciation  of  one  su- 
preme and  indivisible  Deity  than  are  the  re- 
peated declarations  of  the  scriptures  of  Islam. 
Thus  iu  the  one  hundred  and  twelfth  Chapter: 

"Cry!  God  is  one  God;  the  eternal  God: 
he  begetteth  not,  neither  is  he  begotten  :  and 
there  is  not  any  like  unto  him." 

An  extract  from  the  second  chapter  is  as 
follows:  "  To  God  belongeth  the  east  and  the 
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west ;  the  face  of  God  is  everywhere,  for  God 
is  omnipresent  and  omniscient.  Yet  they  say 
God  hath  begotten  children :  God  forbid ! 
To  him  belongeth  whatever  is  in  heaven  or 
in  earth  :  and  when  he  decreeth  a  thing,  he 
only  saith  unto  it,  Be ;  and  it  is." 

The  third  chapter,  also,  has  this  to  say  re- 
specting Divine  Unity:  "There  is  no  God 
but  God,  the  living,  the  self-existing  ;  he  hath 
sent  down  unto  thee  the  Book  Al  Koran  ;  for 
he  formerly  sent  down  the  Law  and  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  he  hath  also  sent  down  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil.  Verily  there  is 
no  God  but  he,  the  mighty  and  the  wise." 

Chapter  thirty-seventh  of  the  Koran  begins 
as  follows :  "  By  the  angels  who  rank  them- 
selves in  order;  and  by  those  who  drive  for- 
ward and  dispel  the  clouds :  and  by  those  who 
read  the  Koran  for  an  admonition,  verily  your 
God  is  one." 

Islam  was  ever  at  war  with  Christianity 
respecting  the  .sonship  of  Christ.  To  admit 
this  doctrine  was  regarded  by  the  Moham- 
medans as  destroying  the  unity  of  the  Deity. 


The  idea  that  God  had  had  a  son,  bom  of 
woman,  in  any  other  sense  than  that  all  men 
are  his  offspring,  was  so  repugnant  to  the 
mind  of  Mohammed  as  to  call  forth  his  sever- 
est denunciations.  In  the  nineteenth  Chapter 
the  Koran  says : 

"This  was  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  the 
word  of  truth,  concerning  whom  they  doubt. 
But  it  is  not  meet  for  God  that  he  should  have 
a  son  :  Praise  to  Allah !  Yet  they  say  God 
hath  begotten  a  Sou.  In  this  they  utter  a 
blasphemy ;  and  but  little  is  wanting  that  the 
Heavens  should  tear  open,  and  the  earth 
cleave  asunder  and  the  mountains  fall  down, 
for  that  they  attribute  children  to  the  most 
Merciful.  Verily  it  is  not  meet  for  God  to 
have  a  Son." 

The  imminent  peril  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment is  everywhere  depicted  iu  the  Koran. 
The  threatened  retribution  is  held  forth  as  the 
most  powerful  motive  of  human  conduct.  In 
the  expectation  of  this  final  ordeal,  Islam  sets 
forth  every  deed  of  man  and  utters  against 
every  species  of  sin  the  terrible  invectives  of 
the  coming  wrath.  Everywhere  the  Koran 
proclaims  the  approach  of  inexorable  doom  for 
every  soul  that  sinneth.  The  fifty-first  Chap- 
ter has  the  following  paragraph : 

"Cursed  be  the  liars  who  wade  in  deep 
■waters  of  ignorance  neglecting  their  salvation. 
Forsooth  they  ask.  When  will  the  Day  of 
Judgment  come?  By  the  winds  dispersing 
and  scattering  the  dust ;  and  by  the  clouds 
bearing  a  load  of  rains ;  and  by  the  angelic 
bands  who  distribute  things  necessary  for  the 
support  of  all  creatures;  verily  that  where- 
with ye  are  threatened  is  certainly  true,  and 
the  Day  of  Judgment  will  come.    Assuredly." 

In  the  fifty-second  chapter  the  same  strain 
is  continued:  "By  the  mouutain  of  Sinai; 
and  by  the  book  written  in  an  expanded  scroll ; 
and  by  the  visited  house  ;  and  by  the  elevated 
roof  of  heaven ;  and  by  the  swelling  ocean ; 
verily  the  punishment  of  the  Lord  will  swrely 
come  down,  on  that  day  wherein  the  heaven 
shall  be  shaken  and  shall  reel,  and  the  mount- 
ains .shall  stagger  and  pass  away." 

In  many  parts  the  Koran  breathes  a  spirit 
of  piety  strangely  at  variance  with  the  vindic- 
tive utterances  of  other  portions.  There  are 
occasional  tender  and  beautiful  passages  which 
may  well  be  compared  with  the  best  of  the 
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Vedic  Hymns  or  the  Psalms  of  David.  The 
following,  which  stands  as  Chapter  first  in 
most  of  the  editions,  might  well  have  been 
sung  by  the  sou  of  Jesse : 

"  Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  his 
creatures;  the  most  merciful,  the  King  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  Thee  do  we  worsliij)  and 
of  thee  do  we  beg  assistance.  Direct  us  in 
the  right  way,  in  the  path  of  those  to  whom 
thou  hast  been  gracious ;  not  in  the  way  of 
tliose  against  whom  thou  art  incensed,  nor  of 
those  who  go  astray." 

The  Koran  is  preeminently  sensuous  in  its 
imagery.  The  delights  of  the  blessed  and  the 
torments  of  the  wicked  are  given  with  all  the 
realism  of  detail  peculiar  to  the  Arabian  imag- 
ination. Paradise  and  Hell  are  painted  with 
a  vividness  that  might  well  add  new  gleams 
of  light  and  darkness  to  the  glory  and  dolor 
of  the  Divine  Comedy.  The  fifty-sixth  Chap- 
ter of  the  Koran  gives  a  true  idea  of  Islam's 
abodes  of  peace  and  anguish : 

"  When  that  inevitable  Day  of  Judgment 
shall  suddenly  come,  no  soul  shall  charge  the 
prediction  of  its  coming  with  falsehood.  Then 
the  earth  shall  be  shaken  with  a  violent  shock; 
and  the  mountains  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces, 
and  shall  become  as  dust  scattered  abroad ; 
and  men  shall  be  sejiarated  into  three  distinct 
classes:  the  companions  of  the  right  hand; 
(how  hai)py  sliall  the  companions  of  the  right 
hand  be !)  and  the  companions  of  the  left 
hand ;  (how  miserable  shall  the  companions 
(if  the  left  hand  be!)  and  those  who  have  been 
preendnent  in  the  faith  of  Islam.  These  last 
are  they  who  shall  ajiproach  nearest  unto  God, 
and  shall  dwell  in  the  gardens  of  delight.  "They 
shall  repose  on  couches  adorned  with  gold  and 
l)recious  stones,  and  shall  sit  opposite  to  each 
other's  face.  Youths  who  shall  continue  in 
their  iiloom  forever  shall  go  round  about  to 
attend  them  with  goblets,  and  beakei-s  and  a 
cup  of  lldwiiig  wine:  their  heads  shall  not 
ache  lor  drinking  it,  neither  shall  their  reason 
be  disturbed :  and  with  fruits  of  the  sorts 
which  they  .shall  choose,  and  with  the  flesh  of 
birds  of  the  kind  which  they  .shall  desire  shall 
they  be  fed.  And  there  shall  accomjiany  them 
fair  damsels   having  great   black  eyes  resem- 


bling pearls  that  are  hidden  in  their  shells; 
and  these  shall  be  the  reward  for  the  work 
which  the  righteous  shall  have  wrought.  They 
shall  not  heai'  therein  any  vain  discourse,  or 
wrangling,  or  charge  of  sin ;  but  only  the  sal- 
utation of  Peace !  Peace  ! — And  the  compan- 
ions of  the  right  hand  (how  happy  shall  the 
companions  of  the  right  hand  be  I)  shall  have 
their  abode  among  lotus  trees  that  are  free 
from  thorns,  and  trees  of  Mauz  laden  regularly 
with  their  produce  from  top  to  bottom  ;  under 
an  exalted  shade,  near  a  flowing  water  and 
amidst  abundant  fruits  which  shall  not  fail, 
nor  be  forbidden  to  be  gathered.  .  .  .  But 
the  companions  of  the  left  hand  (how  misera- 
ble shall  the  companions  of  the  left  hand  be !) 
shall  dwell  amidst  burning  winds,  and  scald- 
ing water,  under  the  shade  of  a  black  smoke 
neither  cool  nor 
agreeable  ;.and  they 
shall  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of 
Al  Zakkum,  and 
they  .shall  fdl  their 
bodies  like  to  burst, 
and  shall  drink 
boiling  water  like  a 
thirsty  camel.  This 
forsooth  shall  be 
their  entertainment  on  the  Day  of  Judgment 
Assuredly." 

But  it  is  in  his  imprecations  against  in- 
fidelity, and  in  his  terrible  oaths  in  attestation 
of  the  truth  of  his  mission,  that  the  Prophet 
of  Islam  rises  to  the  height  of  his  power.  He 
swears  by  the  foaming  waters  and  by  the  grim 
darkness,  by  the  (laming  sun  and  the  setting 
stai-s,  by  Jlount  8inai  and  by  Him  who 
spanned  the  firmament,  by  the  human  soul 
and  the  small  voice,  by  the  Kaaba  and  by  the 
Book,  by  tiie  moon  and  the  dawn  and  the 
angels,  by  the  ten  nights  of  dread  mystery, 
and  by  the  Day  of  Judgment!  Such  are  the 
oaths  of  Islam,  and  such  is  Islam's  book — a 
book  under  whose  fiery  influence  the  wild 
Arabian  tribes  were  converted  into  a  terrible 
nation,  who.«e  flaming  swords  and  fierce  un- 
fiuencliable  valor  conquered  an  cmi)ire  greater 
than  that  of  Alexander. 
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Chapter  lxxviii.— conquests  of  the  kirst 

Caliphs. 


'OHAMMED  died  without 
:i  -accessor.  The  Arabs, 
however,  were  so  fired 
with  religious  enthusiasm, 
caught  from  the  spirit  of 
the  Prophet,  that  there 
was  no  dauger  of  dissolu- 
tion. Bof'iire  the  death  of  Abdallah's  son  four 
of  his  followers — two  of  tiieiii  civilians  and 
two  military  heroes — had  already  acquired  a 
national  reputation.  The  civilians  were  Mo- 
hammed's kinsmen,  his  uncle  Abu  Beker  and 
his  cousin,  tlie  noble  young  Ali,  heretofore 
mentioned.  The  two  military  leaders  were 
the  Prophet's  generals,  the  austere  Omar  and 
the  old  veteran  Khaled.  Each  of  these  had 
his  partisans,  and  each  might  have  pressed  his 
claims  as  the  rightful  successor  of  Mohammed. 
But  the  leaders  of  young  Islam  were  too  wise 
and  full  of  zeal  to  indulge  in  open  quarrels. 
The  succession  was  allowed  to  pass  quietly  to 
Abu  Beker.  Ali  could  well  abide  his  time, 
and  the  generals  were  satisfied  with  carrying 
the  banners  of  the  new  faith  into  foreign 
lands.  The  remainder  of  the  present  Book 
will  be  occupied  with  the  narrative  of 
the  Mohammedan  conquests,  beginning  with 
Arabia. 

The  Caliph  Abu  Beker  contented  himself 
■with  the  title  of  king  or  prince,  rejecting  all 
claims  to  be  the  vicar  of  God  on  earth.  He 
was  surnamed  El  Seddek,  or  the  Testifier  of 
the  Truth.  He  was  also  called  the  father  of 
the  virgin,  the  reference  being  to  Ayesha,  the 
only  one  of  the  Prophet's  wives  who  was  mar- 
ried a  maiden. 

Abu  Beker  soon  showed  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  leadership.  His  purposes,  moreover, 
were  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Islam 
and  the  general  good  of  the  Arabian  people. 
He  was  a  man  of  virtue  and  integrity,  little 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  luxury  and  in- 
dulgence. In  the  government  he  received  no 
emoluments,  accepting  only  a  camel  and  a 
black  slave.  On  entering  into  office  he  directed 
Ayesha  to  make  an  inventory  of  his  personal 


estate,  lest  any  might  accuse  him  of  enriching 
himself  from  the  Caliphate. 

The  death  of  Mohammed  was  the  signal  of 
great  commotions.  All  Arabia  was  affected 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  Prophet  was  no 
more.  After  the  bitter  persecutions  to  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  the  son  of 
Abdallah  had  been  subjected,  he  had  pro- 
claimed the  propagation  of  Islam  by  the 
sword.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  ten  years  of  his  public  career  was 
devoted  to  the  work  of  religious  concjuest. 
The  establishment  of  his  power  in  Arabia  was 
by  force ;  the  Arabs  feared  him  as  a  con- 
queror. The  condition  was  such  as  to  lead 
inevitably  to  revolt  when  his  death  was  known. 

The  Arab  tribes,  believing  that  they  had 
nothing  further  to  fear,  now  rose  in  rebellion. 
They  gave  no  heed  to  Abu  Beker.  They  re- 
fused to  pay  the  Zamt,  or  religious  tribute, 
which  the  Prophet  had  imposed.  The  revolt 
spread  far  and  wide,  until  in  a  short  time 
there  was  nothing  left  of  the  empire  of  Islam 
but  the  three  cities  of  Mecca,  iledina,  and 
Tayef. 

The  rebels  took  the  field  under  the  lead  of 
the  chieftain  Malec  Ibn  Nowirah.  He  was 
noted  as  a  valorous  Arab  knight,  as  well  as  a 
poet  and  man  of  cultul-e.  His  pojiularity, 
moreover,  was  increased  by  the  fame  of  his 
wife,  who  was  reputed  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  in  Arabia.  The  advance  of  Malec 
against  Medina  gave  notice  to  Abu  Beker 
that  the  insurgents  aimed  at  the  entire  ex- 
tinction of  his  authority  and  the  restoration 
of  tribal  independence  throughout  the  country. 

The  Caliph  hastened  to  fortify  the  city. 
The  women,  the  children,  the  aged,  and  the 
Jnfirm  were  sent  to  the  mountains  to  find 
freedom  and  security.  The  chief  reliance  of 
Abu  Beker  was  upon  the  veteran  Khaled,  to 
whom  the  command  of  the  army  was  in- 
trusted. At  the  head  of  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men  the  fiery  soldier  of  Islam  went 
forth  and  quickly  overthrew  Malec  in  battle. 
He  had   been  instructed   by  Abu   Beker    to 
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treat  the  rebel  chieftuiu  with  courtesy,  but 
Khaled  was  devoid  of  sentiment,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  hiy  waste  the  territories  of  the  re- 
volted tribes.  He  had  Malec  brought  into 
his  presence  and  demanded  why  he  had  re- 
fused to  pay  the  Zacat ;  and  when  the  captive 
answered  that  he  could  pray  without  any  such 
exactions,  his  head  was  struck  oiT  by  one  of 
Khaled's  soldiers.  Abu  Beker  felt  constrained 
to  permit  the  murder  of  the  prisoner  to  pass 
by  unavenged. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  city  of  Yamama,  the 
false  prophet  Moseilma  had  arisen  and  cor- 
rupted the  belief  of  many.  He  went  about 
uttering  rhapsodies,  and  claiming  to  be  the 
inspired  messenger  of  Allah.  Hearing  of  his 
progress,  the  poetess  8edjah,  wife  of  Abu 
C'ahdia,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Tamin,  visited 
the  alleged  prophet,  and  the  twain  became 
enamored.  While  this  brief  idyl  was  enact- 
ing, Khaled  marched  forth  from  Medina  and 
overthrew  the  followers  of  Moseilma  near  the 
the  capital  of  the  rhapsodist.  The  prophet 
himself  was  killed,  and  the  remnant  of  his 
forces  escaped  destruction  by  professing  the 
faith  of  Islam.  Khaled  then  marched  from 
tribe  to  tribe,  enforcing  obedience  and  exact- 
ing tithes  and  tribute.  The  rebellion  was 
everywhere  broken  up,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  Abu  Beker's  reign,  the  Mo- 
hammedan empire  was  reestablished  throughout 
Arabia. 

Now  it  was  that  Abu  Beker  undertook  to 
collect  and  reduce  to  form  the  precepts  and 
revelations  of  the  Koran.  Many  of  the 
speeches  of  the  Prophet  already  existed  in 
writing,  but  many  otlicrs  were  preserved  only 
in  the  memories  of  his  friends  and  followers. 
Abu  Beker  perceived  that  in  the  course  of 
nature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hazards  of  bat- 
tle, the  associates  of  Mohaiuiiied  would  soon 
pass  away,  and  that  the  precious  words  which 
he  ha<l  uttered  would  erelong  be  given  to  the 
uncertainties  of  tradition.  "  In  a  little  while,'' 
said  the  zealous  Omar,  "  all  the  living  testi- 
fiers to  the  faith  who  boar  the  revelations  of 
it  in  their  memories  will  have  passed  away, 
and  with  them  .-jo  many  records  of  the  doc- 
vines  of  Islam." 

Urged  by  these  considerations,  Abu  Beker 
proceeded  to  collect  from  various  sources  the 
materials  of  the  Book.     The  surviving  disci- 


ples were  diligently  questioned  as  to  the  say- 
ings of  the  Prophet,  and  whatever  could  be 
thus  obtained  was  written  down,  revised,  and 
made  authentic.  Such  parts  as  already  ex- 
isted in  manuscript  were  compared  and  edited 
by  the  scribes  of  the  Caliph,  and  the  whole 
work  brought  into  nearly  the  f(jrm  which  the 
Koran  at  present  bears.  The  work,  however, 
was  subjected  to  a  subsequent  revision  by  a 
later  Caliph,  after  which  further  modificationa 
were  forbidden.  But  the  chief  honor  of  the 
permanent  composition  of  the  Bible  of  Islam 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Abu  Beker. 

As  soon  as  the  reconquest  of  the  Arabian 
tribes  had  been  completed,  the  vision  of  uni- 
versal dominion  again  rose  on  the  court  of 
Medina.  The  projihet  had  said  that  the  world 
should  be  subdued  to  his  doctrines.  Either 
persuasion  or  the  sword  should  avail  to  bring 
all  nations  to  submission.  By  his  oft-repeated 
injunctions,  his  followers  were  incited  to  un- 
dertake the  conquest  of  the  world.  From 
Arabia  the  scepter  of  authority  was  to  be 
stretched  out  to  the  remotest  habitalde  bor- 
ders ;  and  pagans,  idolaters,  and  unbelievers 
should  bow  to  the  sway  of  Allah  and  his 
servants. 

Nor  was  the  time  inauspicious  for  the  un- 
dertaking. The  Roman  Empire  of  the  West 
was  under  the  heel  of  the  barbarians.  The 
Byzantine  power  and  the  Erajtire  of  Persia 
had  exhausted  themselves  with  long-continued 
wai-s.  Scarcely  a  single  state  of  Western 
Asia,  and  not  one  of  the  kingdoms  whose  ter- 
ritories touched  the  jMediterrauean  was  in  a 
condition  to  offer  a  successful  resistance  to  a 
new  and  aggressive  power.  Abu  Beker, 
therefore,  made  haste  as  soon  as  Klialed  had 
reduced  the  Arab  tribes,  to  assume  the  work 
enjoined  by  Mohammed.  The  firet  country 
against  which  he  raised  his  arm  was  Syria. 

The  Syrian  states,  embracing  Phaniicia  and 
Palestine,  had  long  been  consolidated  into  a 
jirovince  of  the  Eastern  Empire  of  the 
Romans.  Heraclius  now  reigned  at  Constan- 
tinn])le,  but  the  Byzantine  power  had  so 
much  declined  fmni  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Theodosius  as  to  invite  attack  from  every 
quarter.  Syria  was  especially  exposed  ;  nor 
did  the  Arabs  fail  to  perceive  in  that  country 
a  fair  field  of  conquest.  Their  caravans  going 
!  and  coming  from  the  Syrian  cities  had  made 
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them  familiar  with  the  abundant  resources  of 
the  province,  no  less  than  with  its  compara- 
tively defenseless  position.  Accordingly,  in 
the    second    year  of  his   reign,    Abu    Beker 


HlXt;  THE  KORAN 
Drawn  by  Lisc. 

issued  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Two  Arabias  the 
following  proclamation : 

"In  the  name  of  the  Most  Merciful  God. 
Abdullah  Athek  Ibn  Abu  Kahafa  to  all  true 
believers  health,  happiness,  and  the  blessing 
of  God.     Praise  be  to  God   and  Mohammed 


his  Proi)h(t  I  This  is  to  inform  you  that  I 
intend  to  send  an  army  of  tiie  faithful  into 
.Syria  to  deliver  that  country  from  the  infidels, 
and  I  remind  you  that  to  fight  for  the  true 
faith  is  to  obey  God." 
Ko  sooner  was  this 
summons  issued  than 
the  wild  hoi*senien  of 
the  desert  flocked  to 
Medina,  eager  to  join 
the  expedition.  The 
command  of  the  host 
was  given  Yezed,  and 
Abu  IJeker  himself  ac- 
com])anicd  the  army 
for  the  first  day's  march, 
walking  as  a  servant  of 
the  Prophet.  He  then 
gave  to  Yezed  his 
parting  injunctions, 
which  may  well  be  re- 
peated as  illustrative 
of  the  spirit  of  young 
Islam  going  forth  to 
conquest : 

"Treat  your  soldiers 
with  kindness  and  con- 
sideration," said  Abu 
Beker  to  his  general. 
"Be  just  in  all  your 
dealings  with  them,  and 
consult  their  feelings 
and  opinions.  Fight 
valiantly,  and  never 
turn  your  back  upon  a 
foe.  When  victorious, 
harm  not  the  aged  and 
protect  women  and 
children.  Destroy  not 
the  palm-tree  or  fruit- 
trees  of  any  kind ; 
waste  not  the  corn-field 
with  fire;  nor  kill  any 
cattle  excepting  for 
food.  Stand  faithfully 
to  every  covenant  and 
promise ;  respect  all  religious  persons  who 
live  in  hermitages  or  convents,  and  spare 
their  edifices.  But  should  you  meet  with  a 
class  of  unbelievers  of  different  kind,  who  go- 
about  with  shaven  crowns  and  belong  to  the 
synagogue  of  Satan,  be  sure  you   cleave  their 
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skulls  unless  they  embrace  the  true  foith  or 
render  tribute." 

So  Yezetl  began  the  invasion  of  Syria. 
On  the  borders  of  the  country  he  met  an 
army  which  Heraclius  had  sent  to  oppose  his 
march,  and  the  Mohammedans  gained  an  ea.sy 
victory.  Twelve  hundred  of  the  enemy  were 
left  dead  on  the  field,  and  a  long  train  of 
booty  was  sent  to  Medina.  Arabia  was  fired 
with  the  intelligence  of  triumph.  A  new 
army  was  quickly  gathered  at  Mecca,  placed 
under  the  command  of  Amru,  and  sent  to  the 
Syrian  frontier.  In  a  short  time  no  fewer 
than  four  Mohammedan  generals  were  carry- 
ing the  banners  of  Islam  through  the  enemy's 
country.  Amru  invaded  Palestine.  Obeidah 
marched  against  Emcssa.  Seid  proceeded  to- 
wards Damascus,  and  Hassan  overran  the 
country  beyond  the  Jordan.  All  four  of  the 
armies  were  to  act  in  concert,  and  Obeidah 
was  to  be  general-in-chicf. 

While  the  Syrian  war  was  thus  put  in  mo- 
tion, a  second  campaign  was  undertaken  into 
ancient  Babylonia,  now  tributary  to  the  Per- 
sian monarch,  and  of  this  expedition  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  the  veteran  Khaled.  With 
ten  thousand  men  he  undertook  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country.  He  besieged  the  city  of 
Hira,  carried  tlie  place  by  storm,  and  killed 
the  king  in  battle.  The  Chaldicau  kingdom 
was  quickly  subdued,  and  an  annual  tribute 
of  seventy  thousand  pieces  of  gold  was  im- 
posed upon  the  conquered  people.  The  con- 
queror then  marched  against  the  city  of  Aila, 
where  he  overthrew  the  Persian  general  Hor- 
muz,  and  sent  his  crown,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
booty,  and  an  elephant,  to  Abu  Biker,  Such 
were  tlie  first  instances  of  a  tribute  levied  by 
Islam  upon  a  foreign  nation. 

Nothing  could  withstand  the  headlong 
career  of  Khaled.  Three  Persian  armies  were 
successively  beaten  down  before  him.  The 
Babylonian  cities  were  taken  one  after  another 
until  opposition  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Euphrates 
ceased.  The  name  of  Khaled  became  a  terror 
to  unbelievers.  Establishing  his  hcad-fpiarters 
in  Babylonia,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Persian 
monarch,  saving:  "Profess  the  faith  of  Allah 
and  his  Prophet  or  pay  tribute  to  their  ser- 
vants. If  you  refuse  both,  I  will  come  upon 
you  with  a  host  who  love  death  as  much  as 
you  love  life." 


As  the  spoils  taken  by  Khaled  in  the  East 
poured  into  Medina  the  Arabians  fairly  flamed 
with  enthusiasm.  The  trophies  seemed  but 
the  earnest  of  universal  triunijih.  The  fiery 
zeal  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  was  fed 
with  the  sight  of  captured  crowns  snatched 
from  the  heads  of  infidel  princes ;  and  the 
Koran  promised  immortal  bliss  to  the  faithful 
soldier  who  should  fall  in  battle.  The  Arab 
chiefs  rushed  to  the  uplifted  standard  of  Islam, 
eager  to  join  the  victorious  general  on  the 
Euphrates.  "  By  Allah,"  said  old  Abu  Beker, 
"all  womankind  is  not  able  to  give  birth  to 
another  such  as  Khaled." 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Mahommedan 
armies  in  Syria  were  attended  with  less  suc- 
ces.<.  Abu  Obeidah  proved  unequal  to  the 
task  which  was  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
Caliph.  While  each  succeeding  dispatch 'from 
Khaled  brought  to  Medina  the  notes  of  vic- 
tory, the  news  from  Obeidah  was  full  of  dis- 
couragement and  alarm.  He  had  heard  that 
great  armies  were  on  the  march  from  Constan- 
tinople to  oppose  him  and  deemed  himself 
unable  to  confront  the  hosts  of  Heraclius. 
Great  was  the  contrast  thus  exhibited  to  the 
mind  of  Abu  Beker  by  the  headlong  career 
of  Khaled  and  the  timid  inactivity  of  Obeidah. 
The  Caliph  accordingly  ordered  his  victorious 
general  to  leave  the  Euphrates  and  assume 
the  direction  of  the  war  in  Syria. 

Khaled  at  once  hastened  across  the  Syrian 
desert  with  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  horse 
and  joined  the  army  of  his  countrymen  before 
the  city  of  Bosra.  This  important  mart  near 
the  Arabian  frontier  was  a  place  of  great 
.strength.  Komanus,  the  governor,  estimating 
the  probabilities  of  the  conflict,  would  have 
surrendered  to  the  Mohammedans,  but  the 
garrison  and  the  inhabitants  resisted  the  prop- 
osition and  insisted  on  defense.  Before  the 
arrival  of  Khaled,  the  city  was  already  assttiied 
by  ten  thousiind  Mohammedan  horsemen  un- 
der the  command  of  the  veteran  Serjabil ;  but 
the  garrison  sallied  forth,  threw  the  Moslems 
into  confusion,  and  cut  them  down  with  great 
slaughter. 

The  terrified  Mohammedans  were  already 
breaking  into  a  rout  when  a  great  cloud  of 
dust  on  the  horizon  announced  the  arrival  of 
Khaled.  The  ini|)etui)us  warrior  dashed  upon 
the  field,  restored  order,  ilruve  the  Syrian  gar- 
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rison  again  into  the  city,  and  set  up  his  own 
banner  before  the  gates.  With  tlie  early 
morning  the  besieged  army  again  sjxllicd  forth 
confident  of  victory.  Roiuanus,  riding  before 
his  army,  entered  into  a  sham,  personal  com- 
bat with  Khaled,  telling  his  terrible  foeman 
to  strike  softly  and  he  would  surrender  the 
city  into  his  hands.  Klialcd  readily  assented 
to  the  proposition,  Init  when  Roniauus  re- 
turned into  Bosra  he  was  deposed  by  the 
indignant  garrison  and  a  new  governor  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  Another  sally  was  made 
and  a  personal  combat  ensued  between  the 
commander  and  the  young  Abdalrahman,  son 
of  the  Caliph,  who  appeared  as  the  champion 


DAMASCUS. 

of  Khaled.  The  governor  was  wounded  and 
put  to  flight.  Thereupon  the  whole  ^loslem 
force  charged  upon  the  opposing  army  and 
drove  the  besieged  headlong  into  the  city. 
With  nightfall  the  gates  were  closed  and  Bosra 
was  invested. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  Romanus, 
who  had  been  confined  in  his  own  hou.se  near 
the  wall  of  the  city,  broke  an  opening  through 
the  rampart  and  made  his  way  to  the  tent  of 
Khaled.  Abdalrahman  was  sent  with  a  hun- 
dred men  into  the  city  to  open  the  gates.  At 
a  preconcerted  signal  the  ^loslem  hosts  rushed 
forward,  poured  through  the  gates,  and  the 
people  of  Bosra  were  suddenly  aroused  with 
the  shrill  battlc-cr}-  of  Islam.  Thousands  were 
cut  down,  and  other  terrified  thousands  cried 


for  quarter.  The  city  was  taken  and  the 
carnage  ended  by  the  order  of  Khaled.  The 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  renounce  Chris- 
tianity and  to  accept  Mohammed  as  their 
Pro]ihet. 

After  the  downfall  of  Bosra  Khaled  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Damascus,  the  flower  of  the  Syrian 
desert.  AVith  a  force  of  thirty-seven  thousand 
men  he  pressed  forward  to  the  rich  plain  and 
groves  of  palm  in  which  the  city  is  situated. 
So  beautiful  was  the  sight  which  greeted  the 
eyes  of  the  Moslem  host  that  it  .seemed  to 
them  a  vision  of  that  Paradise  which  the 
Prophet  had  promised  to  the  faithful.  The 
city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  a 
numerous  garrison. 
Nor  did  it  appear  to 
Heraclius,  who  was 
then  holding  his 
court  at  A  n  t  i  o  c  b, 
that  the  expedition 
of  Khaled  was  more 
to  be  feared  than  a 
predatory  foray  of 
nomads.  He  there- 
fore merely  ordered 
a  force  of  five  thou- 
sand men  to  march 
from  Antioch  for  the 
succor  of  Damascus. 
Arriving  at  the  city, 
Caloiis,  the  general 
of  the  detachment, 
attempted  to  assume 
the  command,  and 
violent  dissensions  ensued.  Meanwhile  Khaled 
drew  near  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  a  sense 
of  danger  served  to  unite  the  factions  within  the 
walls.  The  garrison  was  drawn  out  through 
the  gates,  and  the  two  armies  were  brought 
face  to  face  in  the  plain.  A  fierce  battle  en- 
sued, in  which  both  the  Christian  commanders 
were  killed,  and  their  army  driven  within 
the  ramparts. 

Damascus  was  now  besieged.  Heraclius, 
learning  the  real  character  of  the  foe  with 
whom  he  had  to  grapple,  sent  forward  from 
Antioch  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
But  the  undaunted  Khaled  sallied  forth  into 
the  desert,  met  the  approaching  hosts  in  de- 
tachment.s,  and  inflicted  upon  them  a  complete 
overthrow  and  rout.     The  siege  was  again  re- 
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sumed,  but  Heraclius,  now  thoroughly  ahirmed, 
raised  another  army  of  seventy  thousand  men, 
and  a  second  time  hurried  to  the  relief  of  Da- 
mascus. Khaled  called  upon  the  Moslem 
chiefs  of  Arabia  for  aid,  and  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble broke  up  his  cainj)  before  the  city,  march- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Aiznadin.  Tlie  garri- 
son of  Damascus  sallied  forth  and  pursued  the 
retiring  army.  Khaled,  however,  turned  upon 
them  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat;  but  the 
assailants  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  part  of 
the  baggage  and  many  of  the  ]Moslem  women. 
These  in  turn  were  recaptured  by  Khaled, 
and  the  as.sailants  were  glad  to  make  good 
their  escape  within  the  fortifications  of  the  city. 

Meanwhile  the  Moslem  reeuforcements  ar- 
rived before  Aiznadin,  where  Khaled  now  gath- 
ered his  entire  force  for  the  impending  battle. 
The  Imperial  army  greatly  exceeded  the  Jloham- 
medan  m  number,  and  was  thoroughly  equipped 
and  disciplined  according  to  the  Roman  method. 
After  lying  face  to  face  for  a  day  Werdan, 
the  commander  of  the  Christian  host,  sought 
to  circumvent  Khaled  by  treachery;  but  the 
latter  outwitted  his  rival,  and  Werdan  was 
caught  and  slain  in  his  own  stratagem.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  temporary  dismay  of  the 
Inii)erial  army,  Khaled,  though  outnumbered 
two  to  one,  charged  upon  the  opposing  camp, 
and  a  massacre  ensued  hitherto  unparalleled 
in  the  fierce  conflicts  of  those  desert  lauds. 
Those  of  the  Christians  who  survived  the  on- 
set fled  in  all  directions.  The  spoils  of  the 
overthrown  were  greater  than  the  victorious 
Moslems  could  well  dispose  of.  An  immense 
train  of  booty  was  dispatched  to  Medina,  and 
Abdalrahniau  was  commissioned  to- bear  the 
news  of  the  victory  to  Abu  Beker. 

It  appeared  that  all  Arabia  was  now  ready 
for  the  field.  Every  chief  and  his  tribe  were 
eager  to  join  the  victorious  Khaled  for  the 
capture  of  Dama-scus.  After  the  victory  of 
Aiznadin  the  Molianinicdans  resumed  the  in- 
vestment of  the  city,  and  the  siege  was  pressed 
with  such  severity  that  neither  citizen  nor 
soldier  durst  venture  beyond  the  ramparts. 
The  Moslems,  however,  were  repelled  in  sev- 
eral a.ssault.'s,  and  the  garrison  in  turn  was 
driven  l>ack  at  every  sally.  For  seventy  days 
the  siege  continued  with  unremitting  rigor. 
When  at  la.st  the  people  were  n'duced  to  ex- 
tremity, an  embassy  went  forth,  and  one  of 


the  city  gates  was  opened  to  Obeidah.  At  the 
same  time  Khaled  obtained  possession  of  the 
gate  on  the  opposite  side,  and  fought  his  way 
into  the  city,  where  he  met  the  forces  of 
Obeidah,  peacefully  marching  in  according  to 
the  terms  of  capitulation.  Great  was  the  rage 
of  Khaled,  who  swore  by  Allah  that  he  would 
put  every  infidel  to  the  sword.  For  a  while 
the  slaughter  continued;  but  Khaled  was  at 
length  induced  to  desist,  and  to  honor  the 
terms  which  had  been  granted  by  the  more 
merciful  Obeidah. 

So  Damascus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moslems.  A  part  of  the  inhabitants  remained 
and  became  tributary  to  the  Caliph,  and  the 
rest  were  permitted  to  retire  with  their  prop- 
erty in  the  direction  of  Antioch.  The  latter, 
however,  were  pursued  by  the  merciless  Kha- 
led, overtaken  in  their  encatnpmeut  beyond 
]\Iouut  Lihanus,  and  were  all  slain  or  captured. 
This  exploit  having  been  accomplished,  the 
Moslems  hastened  back  to  Damascus,  where 
some  time  was  spent  in  dividing  the  spoils  of 
the  great  conquest. 

In  the  mean  time  Abu  Beker  grew  feeble 
with  age,  and  died  at  Jledina.  His  death  oe- 
cui-red  on  the  very  day  of  the  capture  of  Da- 
mascus, and  before  the  news  of  that  great 
victory  could  reach  him.  Perceiving  his  end 
at  hand,  the  aged  Caliph  dictated  a  will  to  his 
secretary,  in  which  he  nominated  Omar  as  his 
successor.  The  latter  was  little  disposed  to 
accept  the  burden  of  the  Caliphate.  Having 
extorted  from  Omar  a  promise  to  accept  the 
oflice  and  to  rule  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran,  good  Abu  Beker,  after  a 
reign  of  a  little  more  than  two  years,  left  the 
world  in  full  assurance  of  Paradise. 

The  succession  fell  peaceably  to  Omar,  who 
began  his  reign  in  A.  D.  ()34.  He  was  a  man 
great  in  mind  and  great  in  stature,  strong  of 
will  and  resolute  of  jnirjwse.  The  two  years' 
successful  reign  of  his  jiredecessor  had  left 
the  Caliphate  in  the  a.'^cendant;  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  Omar  would  allow  the  con- 
quests of  Islam  to  sto])  with  their  present 
limits.  His  religious  zeal  wa.<  equal  to  his 
warlike  valor,  and  his  jirivate  life  was  as  tem- 
perate as  his  public  example  was  commendable. 
For  the  false  luxury  of  the  world  he  had  no 
liking.  His  manners  were  as  severe  as  those 
of  John  the  Baptist.    His  beverage  was  water; 
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his  food,  of  barley  bread  and  dates.  -His  motto 
was:  "  Four  things  come  not  back:  tlie  spolcen 
word ;  the  sped  arrow ;  the  past  life,  and  the 
neglected  opportunity." 

On  acceding  to  power  Omar  received  the 
title  of  Jlniir-al-Mouuieuin,  or  Commander  of 
the  Faithful.  He  began  his  career  by  intro- 
ducing several  salutary  methods  in  the  admin- 
btration  of  justice.  He  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared a  twisted  scourge  for  tlie  backs  of  a 
certain  class  of  offenders,  and  the  remedy  was 
so  freely  applied  as  to  provoke  the  saying, 
"Omar's  twisted  scourge  is  more  to  be  feared 
than  his  sword." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Caliph 
was  to  reappoint  Abu  Obeidah  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Syria.  The  mea-sure 
was  one  of  great  peril ;  for  neither  did  Obei- 
dah desire  to  be  general-in-chief,  nor  was  it 
by  any  means  certain  that  Khalcd  would  qui- 
etly submit  to  his  own  deposition.  The  su- 
premacy of  Islam,  however,  prevailed  over  all 
minor  considerations,  and  the  fiery  warrior, 
who  had  received  the  surname  of  the  "Sword 
of  God,"  accepted  a  position  subordinate  to 
Obeidah.  A  short  time  after  this  transfer  of 
the  command  the  Syrian  town  of  Abyla, 
whereat  a  great  fair  was  holding,  and  hun- 
dreds of  merchant  princes  were  met  to  exhibit 
their  stuffs,  was  taken  by  a  division  of  horse- 
men under  the  command  of  Khaled,  and  an- 
other rich  harvest  of  booty  gathered  from  the 
infidels.  A  long  train  of  spoil  was  driven 
back  to  Dama.scus,  and  the  plunder  distributed 
among  the  faithful. 

By  this  time  the  Saracens  had  become  a 
terrible  army  of  veterans.  The  discipline  of 
the  Koran  enjoined  moderation  in  all  matters 
of  appetite,  and  the  simple  fare  of  the  followers 
of  Islam  conduced  to  their  e.xeellence  as  sol- 
diers. While  the  army  was  reposing  at  Da- 
mascus, however,  the  use  of  the  interdicted 
wine-cup  began  to  prevail,  and  Omar  and 
Obeidah  were  scandalized  with  occasional  re- 
ports of  drunkenness.  "By  Allah,"  said  the 
Caliph,  "what  is  to  be  done  with  these  wine- 
bibbers."  A  message  was  prepared  at  the 
suggestion  of  AH,  wherein  Obeidah  was  di- 
rected to  have  the  offenders  publicly  whipped. 
On  receiving  the  dispatch  the  general  sum- 
moned the  guilty,  and  had  the  bastinado  laid 
upon  their  flesh  until  the  honor  of  Islam  was 


vindicated.  Such  was  the  heat  of  religious 
fervor  that  many  whose  jwtations  had  been  in 
secret  came  forward  of  their  own  accord,  ac- 
knowledged their  sin,  and  were  whipped  till 
their  consciences  were  satisfied. 

Leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  in  Damascus, 
Obeidah  now  went  forth  to  complete  the  con- 
quest of  Syria.  The  two  most  inijiortant  cities 
still  remaining  uncaptured  were  Emessa  and 
Baalbec.  As  soon  as  the  expedition  was  be- 
gun Khaled  was  sent  forward  with  one-third 
of  the  Moslem  army  to  scour  the  covmtry  in 
the  direction  of  Emes-sa.  The  main  body, 
under  the  general  and  diief,  advanced  by  way 
of  Jusheyah,  wliich  city  )iurchased  immunity 
for  a  year  by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom 
to  the  Mohammedans. 

On  reaching  Emessa,  Obeidah  found  that 
Khaled  had  already  begun  a  siege.  An  in- 
vestment ensued ;  but  the  authorities  of  the 
city,  like  those  of  Jusheyah,  preferred  to  se- 
cure a  temporary  peace  by  the  payment  of 
ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  and  two  hundred 
silken  robes.  It  was  stipulated  that  at  the 
expiration  of  a  year  Emessa  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  ^lo.slems,  on  condition  that  the 
latter  should  in  the  mean  time  have  taken  the 
cities  of  Ale))po,  Alhadir,  and  Kennesrin,  and 
that  they  should  have  defeated  the  Inii)erial 
army.  By  these  heavy  contributions  Obeidah 
secured  unlimited  means  of  prosecuting  his 
campaigns  and  of  filling  the  coffers  of  the 
government  at  Medina. 

As  soon  as  the  merchants  of  Emessa  found 
themselves  secure  from  aggression  they  opened 
the  gates  of  the  city,  established  fairs,  and 
began  to  ply  a  profitable  trade  with  their  con- 
querors. The  god  of  Thrift  began  to  recover 
from  JIars  a  portion  of  his  spoils.  The  Mo- 
hanimedans  meanwhile  ravaged  the  surround- 
ing country,  fell  ujion  the  villages  of  the  un- 
believers, and  seized  the  property  of  whoever 
would  not  profess  himself  a  follower  of  the 
Prophet.  The  Syrian  Greeks,  having  much 
of  the  religious  suppleness  for  which  their  race 
had  ever  been  noted,  soon  learned  that  the 
readiest  and  safest  way  of  reaching  a  conclu- 
sion of  their  peril  was  by  voluntary  submis- 
sion and  the  payment  of  tribute.  The  Jloham- 
medans  were  keepers  of  their  faith.  Town 
after  town  sent  deputations  to  Obeidah  and 
secured    peace,    until    by    their  own   act  the 
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whole    territories    of   Emessa,    Alhadir,    and 
Kennesrin  were  saved  from  devastation. 

Relations  quite  friendly  were  thus  estab- 
lished between  the  dominant  Moslems  and  the 
subject  Syrian  jwpulations.  The  policy  of 
Obeidah  was  so  successful  that  when  for  a 
long  time  no  intelligence  of  further  conquest 
was  borne  to  Medina,  Caliph  Omar,  believing 
that  Oi)eidah  had  ceased  to  glorify  the  Prophet, 
wrote  him  a  letter  complaining  of  his  apathy 
in  the  cause.  Stung  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
master,  Obeidah  left  Khaled  to  await  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year's  truce  at  Emessa,  and 
himself  at  once  set  forward  on  an  expedition 
to  Baalbec.  While  on  the  march  he  captured 
a  rich  caravan  of  merchants  and  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  four  hundred  loads  of 
silks  and  sugars.  The  caravan,  however,  wiis 
permitted  to  ransom  itself  and  continue  on  its 
way  to  Baalbec.  Thus  were  the  people  of  that 
city  notified  of  the  approach  of  the  Moslems. 

Herbis,  the  Syrian  governor,  believing  that 
the  disturbcre  of  his  peace  were  only  a  band 
of  marauders,  sallied  forth  with  an  army  to 
put  to  flight  the  assailants  of  his  people;  but 
Obeidah  inflicted  on  him  a  severe  defeat  and 
he  was  glad  to  secure  himself  within  the  walls 
of  Baalbec.  The  city  was  soon  besieged,  but 
the  garrison  made  a  brave  defense.  In  a  sally 
which  was  ordered  by  Herbis,  the  Moslems 
were  driven  back.  Shortly  the  besieged  made 
a  second  sortie  in  full  force,  and  a  general 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Syrians  were  de- 
feated. Being  reduced  to  extremities,  Herbis 
finally  .souglit  a  conference  with  Obeidah,  and 
Baalbec,  like  Emessa,  was  ransomed  from  j)il- 
lage  at  a  heavy  cost.  The  same  scenes  which 
had  been  witnessc<l  at  Emessa  were  now  re- 
enacted  in  the  recently  captured  city.  Jler- 
chantmen  grew  fat  by  the  estabjisbment  of  a 
trade  with  the  victorious  but  reckless  Moslems, 
who,  burdened  with  the  spoils  of  war,  were 
quick  to  purchase  at  an  exorbitant  price  what- 
ever plea.sed  their  fancy. 

Meanwliilc  the  year  of  truce  witli  Emes,sa 
expired,  and  Obeidah  demanded  llii'  actual 
surrender  of  the  city.  The  sole  condition  of 
exemption  was  the  acceptance  by  the  people 
of  the  t'aitli  of  Islam  or  tlie  i)aynient  of  an 
annual  tribute.  "  I  invite  you,"  said  Obeidah, 
"to  embrace  our  holy  faitli  and  the  law  re- 
vealed   to   our    l*r()2)liet   Mohammed,    and   we 


will  send  jiious  men  to  instruct  you,  and  you 
shall  participate  in  all  our  fortunes.  If  you 
refuse,  you  shall  be  left  in  pos-session  of  all 
your  proj)erty  on  the  payment  of  annual 
tribute.  If  you  reject  both  conditions,  come 
forth  from  behind  your  stone  walls  and  let 
Allah,  the  supreme  judge,  decide  between  us." 

The  authorities  of  Emessa  rejected  this 
summons  with  contempt.  The  garrison  pres- 
ently sallied  forth,  and  the  Moslems  were 
handled  roughly.  Obeidah  then  resorted  to 
stratagem  and  proposed  to  the  inhabitants  that 
he  would  retire  and  undertake  the  conquest 
of  other  cities,  on  condition  that  his  army 
shoukl  be  provisioned  for  a  five  days'  march 
from  the  storehouses  of  the  city.  The  proposal 
was  gladly  accepted,  but  when  the  five  days' 
provisions  were  dealt  out  to  the  iloslems, 
Obeidah,  pretending  that  the  suj)ply  was  still 
insufficient,  asked  the  privilege  of  purchasing 
additional  stores.  This  granted,  he  continued 
to  buy  until  the  supplies  of  Emessa  were 
greatly  reduced.  The  ^loslem  army  then 
marched  away  and  quickly  captured  the  towns 
of  Arrestan  and  Shaizar,  This  done,  he  re- 
turned with  all  haste  to  Emessa,  claiming  that 
liis  promise  to  leave  the  city  was  by  no  means 
a  promise  not  to  return. 

Thus  by  craft  and  subtlety  the  inhabitants 
of  Emessa  found  themselves  overreached  and 
subjected  to  the  hardships  of  another  siege. 
After  .several  days'  fighting,  during  which  the 
Moslems  found  themselves  unable  to  make  any 
imjircssion  on  the  steady  phalanxes  of  the 
Syrian  Greeks,  they  resorted  to  their  usual 
stratagem  of  pretending  to  fly  from  the  fight 
The  opposing  army,  believing  that  the  Arabs 
were  really  routed,  rushed  forward  in  pursuit 
and  fell  to  plundering  the  Moslem  camp. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  forces  of  Obeidah 
turned  from  their  flight  and  threw  theni.selves 
headlong  upon  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Syri- 
ans. The  latter  were  thundei-struck  by  the 
unexpected  onset  of  a  foe  whom  tliey  consid- 
ered overthrown,  and  were  unable  to  reform 
the  phalanx.  Then  a  terrible  slaughter  en- 
sued. The  field  was  .strewn  with  Christian 
dead.  The  liuge  bulk  of  the  governor  was  dis- 
covered among  the  slain,  his  bloody  garments 
still  fragrant  with  the  perfumes  of  the  East. 

The  city,  unable  to  offer  further  resistance, 
imuiediatelv  surrendered.      Obeidah,  however, 
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was  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages 
of  victory.  For  in  the  moment  of  triumph, 
intelligence  was  received  that  C'oustantine,  son 
of  the  Emperor,  was  approaching  with  an  im- 
mense army  of  heavy-armed  Greeks,  flanked 
by  a  host  of  auxiliaries,  against  whom  the 
Moslems  could  not  hope  to  stand.  It  became 
a  serious  r|uestion  in  Obeidah's  camp  what 
course  should  i)e  jiursued  to  maintain  the  now 
uncfjual  contest.  In  a  council  of  war  it  was 
decided  to  march  to  Yermouk,  on  the  borders 
of  Palestine,  and  there  await  the  ai)proach  of 
Constantine.  For  the  position  was  such  as  to 
be  within  supporting  distance  of  Aledina. 

The  rumor  of  the  approaching  Imperial 
army  was  well  founded.  For  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,  at  first  despising  the  reports  of  the 
Mohammedan  aggressions  on  the  south-west, 
ivas  now  thorouj;hly  alarmed  at  the  portentous 
intelligence  whieii  foretold  the  Moslem  conquest 
of  all  Syria.  An  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men  was  accordingly  organized  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Manuel,  who  was  or- 
dered to  recover  the  Syrian  province  from  the 
Arabs.  Manuel  was  joined  en  route  by  an- 
other army  numbering  sixty  thousand,  led  by 
a  renegade  Islamite,  named  Jabalah.  Such 
was  the  powerful  host,  the  rumor  of  whose 
coming  had  obliged  the  hasty  retirement  of 
the  victorious  Moslems  after  their  capture  of 
Emessa. 

The  Arab  generals,  now  posted  at  Yermouk, 
sent  a  message  to  the  Caliph  describing  their 
peril  and  asking  for  reeuforcements.  Eight 
thousand  men  were  hastily  collected,  placed 
under  the  command  of  Seid,  and  .sent  forward 
to  Obeidah.  Before  the  arrival  of  this  force, 
however,  the  impetuous  Khaled  had  sallied 
forth  with  a  body  of  picked  troops,  fallen 
upon  the  traitorous  Jabalah,  who  led  the  hos- 
tile advance,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  severe  de- 
feat. As  Manuel  approached  with  the  main 
army,  he  opened  negotiations  with  Obeidah. 
Khaled  was  sent  to  a  conference,  but  nothing 
was  effected  except  the  release  of  some  Arab 
prisoners.  It  was  evident  that  the  issue  must 
be  decided  by  the  sword. 

In  the  impen<ling  battle,  Obeidah,  distrust- 
ing his  own  abilities,  gave  the  chief  command 
to  Khaled.  That  veteran,  before  beginning 
the  conflict,  made  to  his  men  a  characteristic 
address.    "  Paradise,"  said  he,  "  is  before  you ; 


the  devil  and  hell  behind.  Fight  bravely,  and 
you  will  secure  the  one;  fly,  and  you  will  fall 
into  the  other."  The  hostile  armies  met  near 
Yermouk.  The  battle  began  at  morning,  and 
raged  furiously  throughout  the  day.  Three 
times  the  Mt)slems  were  driven  back  by  the 
steady  charges  of  the  Grjeco-Syrian  phalanx, 
and  three  times  the  cries  and  entreaties  of 
the  Arab  women  in  the  rear  jirevailed  with 
the  warriors  to  renew  the  fight.  Nightfall 
gave  a  brief  respite  to  the  tired  army  of  the 
Prophet. 

With  the  morning  light  the  battle  was  re- 
newed, and  again  continued  to  the  darkness. 
The  third  and  fourth  days  of  the  conflict  were 
decisive.  The  C^hristian  hosts  were  at  last 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  fiery  assaults  of 
the  Moslems.  Manuel  was  slain  and  hb  army 
completely  routed.  The  conflict  was  decisive 
as  it  related  to  the  possession  of  Syria. 

After  a  month's  rest  at  Damascus,  the  Arab 
army  proceeded  to  besiege  Jerusalem.  The 
iniiabitants  of  that  city  prepared  for  defense 
by  gathering  provisions  and  planting  engines 
on  the  walls.  The  usual  demands  made  by 
the  Moslem  leaders  that  the  people  should 
either  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam  or  become 
tributary  to  the  vicar  of  the  Prophet  were 
rejected,  and  the  investment  began.  For  ten 
days  the  a.ssaults  were  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  and  a  second  summons  to  surrender  was 
followed  by  a  conference  between  the  Christian 
patriarch  Sempronius  and  Obeidah.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Calijih  Omar  should  himself 
come  from  Medina  and  receive  the  city.  That 
potentate  accordingly  traversed  the  Arabian 
desert,  and  the  Holy  City  was  given  into  his 
hands.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  Christians 
should  build  no  new  churches  in  the  countries 
which  they  surrendered ;  that  the  doors  of  all 
places  of  worship  should  be  kept  open  to  trav- 
elers and  JMohammedans ;  that  the  bells  should 
ring  no  more,  and  that  the  cross  should  not  be 
publicly  exhibited.  Having  subscribed  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  Omar  assured  the  peo- 
ple of  his  protection  and  took  possession  of 
the  city  of  David. 

Omar  scrupulously  observed  the  terms  of 
the  surrender.  The  Moslems  were  forbidden 
to  pray  in  the  Christian  churches.  The  devo- 
tions of  the  Islamites  were  at  first  limited  to 
the  steps  and  porches  of  the  sacred  edifices. 
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The  Caliph,  however,  did  not  fail  to  add  the 
sanctity  of  Jerusalem  to  that  of  Islam. 
Searching  out  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, he  cleared  the  sacred  spot  of  the  debris 
of  centuries,  and  laid  thereon  the  foundations 
of  the  great  mosque  whioh  still  bears  his  name, 
and  has  ever  been  regarded  as  among  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  Arabian  archi- 
tecture. Thus,  in  the  year  A.  D.  637,  the 
ancient  and  holy  capital  of  the  Jewi.sh  nation 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  follower  of  the 
Prophet. 

Before  leaving  Jerusalem  Omar  planned 
the  completion  of  his  Syrian  conquests. 
Southern  Syria  was  assigned  to  Abu  Sofian, 
while  the  northern  region  lying  between 
Hauran  and  Aleppo  was  committed  to  Obei- 
dah.  At  the  same  time  an  invasion  of  Egypt 
was  ordered,  and  an  expedition  against  that 
country  put  under  command  of  Amru.  These 
arrangements  being  completed,  Omar  returned 
in  triumph  to  Medina.  During  his  absence 
the  affairs  of  state  had  been  managed  by  Ali, 
whom  the  Caliph  had  intrusted  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Meanwhile,  Obeidah  began  his  march  to 
the  north-east.  The  cities  of  Kennesrin  and 
Alhadir  were  surrendered  to  him  without  a 
conflict.  The  great  mercantile  metropolis  of 
Aleppo,  however,  was  not  to  be  given  up 
without  an  obstinate  struggle.  This  wealthy 
city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  the  citadel, 
standing  upon  a  high  mound,  seemed  impreg- 
nable to  as.sault.  The  place  was  under  com- 
mand of  an  able  soldier  named  Youkenna, 
who  encouraged  the  people  by  word  and 
example,  and  prepared  to  fight  for  the  city  to 
the  last.  Before  Obeidah  could  reach  Aleppo, 
Youkenna  sallied  forth  with  ten  thousand  men 
to  confront  the  approaching  Moslems.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  tlie  peace-loving  traders  of 
Aleppo  sent  a  deputation  to  Obeidah,  offering 
to  make  the  city  tributary  on  condition  of 
being  spared.  But,  while  the  negotiations 
were  pending,  Youkenna  surprised  the  Arab 
advance  and  gained  a  partial  success;  then, 
hearing  what  the  citizens  of  Aleppo  had  done, 
he  hastened  back  to  the  city  to  prevent  a 
surrender. 

On  reentering  the  gates  Youkenna  charged 
upon  the  citizens,  and  hundreds  were  put  to 
the  sword.     A  scene  of  bloodshed  and   con- 


fusion ensued  as  terrible  as  any  thing  which 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Moslems,  and 
before  this  desperate,  internal  strife  could  be 
quieted,  Khaled  appeared  with  his  army  be- 
fore the  walls.  The  city  was  stormed,  the 
conflict  raging  fiercely  for  many  hours,  until 
even  the  headlong  Khaled  was  obliged  to 
desist  from  the  assault.  The  heads  of  the 
Arab  prisoners  were  cut  off  and  thrown  down 
from  the  walls  in  contempt,  and  Youkenna, 
by  fre<juent  sallies,  made  himself  a  terror  even 
to  the  undaunted  Moslems. 

For  five  months  the  citadel  was  besieged, 
until  Obeidah  was  ready  to  give  up  the  enter- 
prise ;  but  the  Caliph  ordered  the  investment 
to  be  pressed  to  a  conclusion.  At  last  an  Arab 
stratagem  succeeded  where  courage  had  failed. 
A  certain  Moslem  Hercules,  named  Damas, 
with  a  band  of  thirty  reckless  followers,  scaled 
the  castle  wall  by  night,  killed  the  guard, 
threw  open  the  portal,  raised  the  battle-cry  of 
Islam,  and  held  the  gate  until  Khaled  and  his 
irresistible  host  poured  in  and  captured  the 
citadel.  Aleppo  was  the  prize  of  victor)'.  The 
terrible  Youkenna,  finding  the  Arab  sword  at 
his  throat,  saved  himself  b)'  a  sudden  conver- 
sion to  Islam,  and  most  of  the  garrison  fol- 
lowed his  example.  He  signalized  his  defec- 
tion from  the  Christian  cause  by  taking  up 
the  sword  of  the  Prophet.  He  betrayed  the 
city  of  Aazaz  into  the  hands  of  Obeidah,  and 
then  undertook  no  less  an  enterprise  than  the 
delivery  of  Antioch  to  the  Mohammedans. 
To  this  end  he  gave  himself  up  at  one  of  the 
Imperial  outposts,  and  was  taken  into  the 
presence  of  Heraclius  at  the  Syrian  capital. 
He  pretended  to  be  a  fugitive.  The  Emj)eror 
accepted  his  story,  and  put  him  in  command 
of  the  very  band  of  renegades  whom  he  had 
led  within  sight  of  the  city.  He  rapidly  rose 
in  the  Imperial  favor.  He  was  made  a  coun- 
selor of  the  court,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
important  personages  in  Antioch. 

Meanwhile,  Obeidah  came  on  with  the  main 
army  to  besiege  the  city.  The  treacherous 
Youkenna  was  intrusted  with  the  defense. 
The  forces  of  the  Emperor  were  drawn  up  and 
reviewed  without  the  walls,  and  Heraclius 
himself  made  a  present  of  a  crucifix  to  each 
battalion.  The  main  dependence  for  the  safety 
of  Antioch  was  the  great  stone  bridge  across 
the    river    Orontes.       This   passage    must    be 
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secured  by  the  Moslems  before  they  could 
hope  to  take  the  city.  The  guards  of  the 
bridge,  however,  had  a  private  spite  to  be 
gratified,  ami  a.s  soon  as  the  Arab  army  drew 
near  surrendered  themselves  aud  their  charge 
to  Obeidah.  Thus  was  the  approach  to  An- 
tioch  laid  open,  and  the  two  armies  were 
brought  face  to  face  before  the  walls  of  the 
•city. 

In  the  mean  time  Youkenna,  who  held 
tommand  within  tlie  ramparts,  completed  his 
treason  by  liberating  the  Arab  prisoners. 
When  the  intelligence  of  his  proceedings  was 
■carried  to  Heruolius,  the  latter  fell  into  de- 
spair, slipped  away  from  the  Christian  camp 
with  a  few  followers,  took  his  course  to  the 
«ea-shore,  and  embarked  for  Constantinople. 
The  generals  of  the  Emperor,  however,  re- 
mained and  fought.  In  the  severe  battle 
which  ensued  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  the 
Moslems  were  again  triumphant.  Autioch 
surrendered,  and  was  obliged  to  purchase  her 
exemption  from  pillage  by  the  payment  of 
throe  thousand  ducats  of  gold. 

The  conquest  of  Syria  was  now  virtually 
complete.  Khaled,  at  the  head  of  a  division 
of  the  army,  traversed  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates.  Everywhere  the  towns  aud 
villages  were  compelled  either  to  profess  the 
faitii  of  Islam  or  pay  an  annual  tribute. 
Another  lea<Ier,  named  Mesroud,  undertook 
the  con(iuest  of  the  Syrian  mountains.  Little 
.success,  however,  attended  the  expedition  un- 
til Khaled  went  to  the  assistance  of  Mesroud, 
whereupon  tlie  opposing  army  of  Greeks 
•withdrew  from  the  country. 

In  the  mean  time  Amru,  to  whom  had 
been  a.ssigned  tiie  sulyugation  of  Egypt,  pro- 
ceeded against  Ca;sarea.  Here  was  posted 
Constantino,  sou  of  the  Emperor,  in  command 
of  a  large  army  of  Gnwo-Syrians.  Great 
were  the  embarras-smeuts  of  Amru  iu  the  con- 
duct of  his  expedition  ;  for  many  Christian 
Arabs,  who  could  not  well  be  discriminated 
from  the  true  followers  of  the  Pnijihet,  hov- 
ered as  spies  about  the  Moslem  camp  aud 
carried  to  Constantine  intelligence  of  what- 
ever was  done  or  ])urposcd.  None  the  less, 
the  Christian  general  entertained  a  wholesome 
dread  of  the  Moslems,  and  on  their  aji- 
proach  sought  a  iieaceable  settlement,  lie  re- 
monstrated with  Amru,  and  at  the  same  time 
N. — Vol.  2 — 29 


protested   that  the   Greeks  and   Arabs  were 
brethren. 

Amru  maintained,  however,  that  according 
to  the  Xoachic  distribution  of  the  world  S}Tia 
belonged  to  the  descendants  of  Shem ;  that 
they  had  been  wrongfully  dispossessed  and 
thrust  into  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  that 
they  were  now  come  to  repossess  their  inheri- 
tance by  the  sword.  After  much  parley,  the 
usual  alternative  was  presented  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan. The  people  of  Csesarea  must 
either  accept  Mohammed  as  their  Prophet  and 
acknowledge  the  unity  of  God  or  else  become 
tributary  to  the  Calij>h  Omar.  The  armies 
then  j)reparcd  for  battle.  It  was  the  peculiar- 
ity of  all  these  conflicts  that  challenges  to 
l)ersonal  combat  were  given  and  accepted  by 
the  leaders.  Before  the  wall  of  Caesarea  a 
powerful  Christian  warrior  rode  forth  and  de- 
fied the  Moslem  host  to  send  a  man  to  match 
him  in  fight.  An  Arab  youth  from  Yemen 
offered  himself  for  martj'rdom  and  was  quickly 
slain.  A  second  and  third  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Then  the  veteran  Serjabil  went  forth 
and  was  prostrated  by  the  Christian  hero. 
But  when  the  latter  was  about  to  take  the 
life  of  his  fallen  foeman,  his  own  hand  was 
cut  off  by  a  saber  stroke  of  a  certain  Greek, 
who  came  to  the  rescue. 

Presently  after  this  adventure — the  weather 
being  cold  and  boisterous — Constantine  im- 
mured himself  in  Csesarea.  That  place  was 
then  besieged  by  the  Moslems,  and  Constan- 
tino, instead  of  being  reenforced,  received  the 
intelligence  of  the  cajjture  of  Tripoli  and 
Tyre.  He  also  learned  that  a  fleet  of  muni- 
tions and  supplies  which  had  been  sent  to  his 
relief  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Discouraged  by  these  tidings,  he  gathered  to- 
getlier  his  treasures  and  family,  slipped  away 
from  Cajsarea,  and  embarkod  for  Constantino- 
ple. As  soon  as  the  authorities  of  the  city 
learned  that  the  prince  had  fled,  they  made 
overtures  to  Amru  aud  secured  their  safety 
by  the  payment  of  a  ransom  of  two  hundred 
thousjind  pieces  of  silver.  A  few  other  places 
of  minor  importance  were  taken  by  the  Mo- 
hnmmodan,  and  by  the  following  vear,  A.  D. 
G3!t,  O|)])osition  ceaseil.  All  Syria  was  wrested 
from  the  Empire  of  the  East  and  added  to 
the  Caliphate  of  Medina. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  ac<?ession 
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of  Oiuur  that  potentate  ciisplaccd  the  victorious 
Khaled  from  the  command  of  the  Syrian 
amjy.  and  in  other  ways  showed  his  dislike 
for  tiie  favorite  general  of  Aim  Beker. 
Khaled  was  a  hero  according  to  the  Arab 
'heart  and  model.  Eschaus,  one  of  the  many 
poet-s  of  the  desert,  sang  the  praises  of  the 
Sword  of  God  and  attributed  to  him  the  full 
glory  of  the  Syrian  victories.  For  this  bit  of 
adulation  Khaled  was  weak  enough  to  make 
the  poet  a  present  of  thirty  thous:ind  pieces 
of  silver.  To  the  austere  Omar,  already  in- 
imical to  Khaled,  this  vainglory  appeared  in- 
tolerable. The  veteran  soldier  was,  moreover, 
accused  of  embezzlement,  was  deposed  i'rom 
his  command,  and  disgraced  with  a  trial. 
Already  aged  and  infirm,  the  hardy  warrior 
iould  not  recover  from  his  disgrace.  He  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  but  from  the  sepulcher  his 
fame  shone  out  more  brightly  than  ever. 
For  it  was  found  that  instead  of  enriching 
himself  by  embezzlement,  his  whole  estate 
consisted  of  his  war-horse  and  armor. 

Amru  was  now  free  to  prosecute  his  inva- 
sion of  Egypt.  Having  crossed  the  border, 
his  first  work  was  to  capture  Pelusiura,  which 
he  did  after  a  siege  of  a  month's  duration. 
He  then  marched  against  Misrah,  the  ancient 
Memphis,  which,  next  to  Alexandria,  was  now 
the  most  important  city  of  Egypt.  The  place 
was  invested  for  seven  months,  nor  might  it 
then  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mos- 
lems, but  for  the  treason  of  the  governor, 
Mokawkas,  who  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Amru,  and  agreed  to  surrender  the  city 
on  condition  that  he  be  permitted  to  retain 
the  treasures  which  he  had  collected  while  in 
office. 

Having  thus  possessed  himself  of  Memphis, 
Amru  next  set  out  for  Alexandria.  By  the 
terms  of  capitulation  the  people  were  obliged 
to  prepare  the  way  before  him,  bridge  the 
canals,  and  supply  provisions.  The  malcon- 
tent— especially  the  Greek — element  of  Egyp- 
tian society  fell  back  before  the  invading 
army  and  took  refuge  in  Alexandria.  So 
strongly  fortified  was  this  city,  so  well  provis- 
ioned and  defended,  and  so  easily  accessible 
to  all  the  fleets  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  its 
attempted  reduction  by  the  men  of  the  desert 
appeared  the  project  of  insanity.  Neverthe- 
less, Amru  made  the  usual  demands  of  relig- 


ious and  civil  subuiissiun  lu  the  Proj)het  and 
his  vicar,  and  when  these  were  refused,  boldl3r 
laid  siege  to  the  powerful  caiMtal.  In  a  short 
time  he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  citadel, 
but  the  Greeks  rallied  in  great  force,  drovfr 
out  the  a.«sailant.s,  and  made  prisoners  of 
Amru  and  several  of  his  officers.  Not  know- 
ing, however,  the  rank  and  importance  of 
their  captives,  the  victors  permitted  them  to 
depart  on  the  easy  mission  of  obtaining  favor- 
able terms  from  Amru !  The  far-resounding 
shouts  of  the  Moslems  on  beholding  the  safe 
return  of  their  general  gave  notice  to  the 
credulous  governor  of  Alexandria  that  he  had 
let  fly  the  most  important  bird  of  the  desert. 

For  fourteen  months  the  siege  of  the  city 
continued.  Nothing  could  disajipoint  the  des- 
perate ^loslems  of  their  prey.  Caliph  Omar 
sent  army  after  army  to  reenforce  the  besieg- 
ers. It  is  .«aid  that  twenty-three  tliousand  of 
the  Arabs  fell  in  various  unsuccessful  as.sault9 
before  the  city  was  obliged  to  yield.  At  last, 
however,  the  end  came,  and  the  capital  of 
Egypt  succumbed  to  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet.  The  fiery  Crescent  took  the  place 
of  the  Cross  in  the  metropolis  of  Africa. 

IMost  of  the  Greeks,  who  for  some  centu- 
ries had  been  the  predominant  class  in  Egypt, 
took  ship  and  left  the  country.  For  a  while, 
however,  they  hovered  about  the  coast,  and 
when  it  was  learned  that  Amru,  leaving  a 
small  garrison  in  Alexandria,  had  started  oa 
his  march  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  large 
force  of  the  Greek  fugitives  suddenly  returned 
and  retook  the  city.  Great  was  the  wrath  of 
Amru  on  hearing  what  was  done.  He  at 
once  marched  back  to  the  capital,  and  after  a 
brief  investment,  again  carried  the  citadel  by 
assault.  Most  of  the  Greeks  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  rest  escar  ng  to  their  ships 
took  flight  by  sea.  The  Mohammedans  were 
now  mad  for  the  pillage  of  the  city,  and  were 
with  difficulty  held  in  check  by  Amru  and  a 
message  from  the  Cali])h.  Omar  was  very  far 
from  desiring  that  the  magnificent  metropolis 
should  be  destroyed.  At  this  time  Alexan- 
dria is  said  to  have  contained  four  thousand 
palaces,  five  thousand  baths,  four  hundred 
theaters,  twelve  thousand  gardeners,  and  forty 
thousand  tributary  Jews.  The  Caliph  was 
sufficiently  wise  to  understand  that  not  pillage 
but   the   imposition   of  tribute    was   the  best^ 
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method  of  rei)Iuiii!>liiug  the  coffers  of  Medina 
and  providing  the  resources  of  war. 

Formida!)le  resistance  ceased  in  Egypt 
with  the  capture  of  the  capital.  The  other 
towns  and  villages  surrendered  at  the  first 
summons  and  became  tributary  to  the  con- 
queror. A  tax  of  two  ducats  was  laid  upon 
every  male  Egyptian,  and  a  large  additional 
revenue  was  derived  from  the  landed  ])roperty 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
Caliph  received  from  these  various  sources  the 
sum  of  twelve  millions  of  ducats. 

At  the  time  of  the  con(juest  of  Egypt, 
there  was  resident  in  Alexandria  a  certain 
Christian  .scholar  of  the  .sect  of  the  Jacobites, 
known  by  his  Greek  name  of  Johannes  Gram- 
maticus,  and  the  cognomen  of  Philoponus. 
With  him  Amru,  him.self  a  scholar  and  a  j)0et, 
became  ac(juainted.  The  antagonism  of  re- 
ligious zeal  was  for  once  overcome  by  the 
sentiment  of  personal  regard.  While  still 
resident  in  the  city,  the  Grammarian  informed 
Amru  that  Alexandria  contained  one  treasure, 
which  he  had  not  yet  bclield,  more  valuable 
and  glorious  than  all  her  other  riches.  This 
was,  in  brief,  the  renowned  Alexandrian 
Library,  the  vastest  collection  of  manuscripts 
known  to  the  ancient  world.  It  had  been 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  placed  the 
vast  collection  made  in  his  own  times  in  a 
building  called  the  Bruchion.  Here  was 
gathered  during  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Pto- 
lemies a  ma.ss  of  four  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes. An  additional  building,  called  the 
iSerapeon,  was  subsequently  procured,  and  in 
this  another  collection  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand was  stored.  During  Julius  Cie-stir'.";  in- 
vasion of  Egypt,  he  was  besieged  in  Alex- 
andria; a  fire  broke  out,  and  the  Bruchion 
with  its  contents  \is  destroyed.  The  Scrapeon 
was  saved  from  destruction.  Afterwards,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  lost  collection  was  re- 
stored. During  the  a.<cendency  of  Cleopatra, 
the  library  of  Pcrgamus  was  brought  by  her 
liiv(  r,  Mark  Antony,  to  Egypt,  and  presented 
to  t lie  easy-going  but  ambitious  prince.ss.  Not- 
withstanding the  injuries  which  the  great 
lil)rary  at  various  times  sustained,  it  was,  at 
the  time  of  the  Moslem  invasion,  bv  far  the 
grandest  and  most  valuable  collection  of  books 
in  the  world. 

In  making  an  invmtorv  of  the  treasures  of 


the  city  according  to  directions  received  from 
Omar,  Amru,  through  ignorance  of  its  exist- 
tence,  failed  to  take  notice  of  the  library. 
The  Grammarian  thereupon  besought  him  that 
he  himself  might  be  made  the  possessor  of  the 
vast  collection.  Amru,  disposed  to  favor  his 
friend,  referred  the  matter  to  the  Caliph 
Omar  for  decision.  From  that  potentate  he 
presently  received  the  following  fatal  missive: 
"  The  contents  of  those  books  are  in  con- 
formity WITH  THE  Koran  or  they  are  not. 

If  THEY  ARE,  THE  KORAN  IS  .SUFFICIENT 
WITHOUT  THEM  ;    IF  THEY  ARE  NOT,  THEY  ARE 

PERNICIOUS.     Let  them,  therefore,  be  de- 

.STROYED." 

This  reckless  mandate  of  ignorant  bigotry 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  invaluable 
treasures  of  the  Bruchion  and  Serapeon  were 
torn  from  their  places  and  distributed  as  fuel 
among  the  five  thousand  baths  of  the  city. 
>So  vast  were  the  collections  that  six  months 
were  required  to  consume  them.  At  last, 
however,  the  work  of  barbarism  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  library  of  Alexandria  was  no 
more.' 

The  capture  of  Alexandria  ended  the  do- 
minion of  the  Konian  P2mpire  in  the  South- 
east. So  great  was  the  affliction  of  Heraclius 
on  account  of  his  losses  that  he  presently  fell 
into  a  paroxysm  and  died.  The  crown  de- 
scended to  hb  son  Constantine,  but  that 
prince  had  neither  the  courage  nor  ability  to 
undertake  the  reconquest  of  Syria.  Fortunate 
it  was  for  the  Mohammedans  that  Egypt  fell 
at  this  juncture  into  their  hands.  A  great 
dearth  ensued  throughout  Arabia,  and  Caliph 
Omar  was  obliged  to  call  upon  Amru  to  fur- 
nish Medina  and  Mecca  with  sup|)lies.  The 
rich  granaries  of  Egypt  were  emptied  of  their 
stores  to  save  the  people  of  the  South  from 
starvation. 

In  order  to  open  and  facilitate  communica- 
tion between  Egyi)t  and  Arabia,  Amru  com- 
jdeted  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
Sea — a  work  which  had  been  begun  by  the 
Emperor  Trajan.     By  this  means  an  all-water 

'  The  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Alexan- 
drian I.ihrary  has  been  doubted  by  so  careful  an 
autliority  as  Gibbon,  who  found  the  act  unnien- 
tinned  l)y  two  of  the  most  ancient  liistorinns,  and 
reparded  it,  moreover,  as  a  deed  nltocether  incon- 
sistent with  the  intelhgence  and  character  of 
Amru. 
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route  was  esUiblished  between  the  Egyptian 
store-houses  and  the  capital  of  the  Caliphate. 
Amru  continued  for  .some  time  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  which  he  had  con(|uercd, 
exhibiting  in  peace  talents  as  remarkable  as 
those  which  he  had  displayed  in  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  conquest  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  had  been  progressing,  the 
Mohammedan  dominion  had  likewise  been  ex- 
tended in  the  direction  of  Persia.  The  vic- 
tories of  the  Roman.*  in  that  country,  no  less 
than  the  civil  broils  and  murders  with  which 
the  Persian  court  was  constantly  disgraced, 
invited  the  sons  of  Islam  to  undertake  an  in- 
vasion. The  capital  of  the  country  was^now 
the  city  of  Madain,  ou  the  Tigris,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Cte.<iphoii.  The  conquests  of 
Khaled  on  the  Euphrates  before  his  recall  to 
aid  in  the  subjugation  of  Syria  have  been 
already  narrated.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
on  going  to  the  aid  of  Obeidah,  Khaled  left 
the  larger  part  of  his  army  under  command 
of  Mosenna  to  carry  on  the  war.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Omar  a  new  officer  was  appointed 
to  the  governorship  of  Babylonia,  which 
Khaled  had  subdued  to  Islam.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Mosenna  was  competent  as  a 
military  chieftain.  For  a  time  nothing  was 
added  to  the  Mohammedan  dominion,  and 
Caliph  Omar,  tired  of  his  subordinate  in  the 
East,  sent  a  second  Obeidah,  surnamed  Sakfi, 
to  supersede  Mosenna  and  carry  out  the  policy 
of  Abu  Beker. 

On  the  approach  of  the  new  commander  to 
the  capital,  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men 
was  sent  out  by  the  Persians  to  confront  the 
invaders  on  the  border.  A  battle  was  fought 
between  the  advance  detachments  of  this  force 
and  the  Arabs,  in  which  the  latter  were  vic- 
torious. The  main  body  came  up  too  late  to 
succor  the  routed  van,  and  was  itself  signally 
defeated.  The  reserves  of  the  kingdom  were 
now  brought  out  under  the  command  of  Beh- 
man,  who  led  into  the  field  a  new  army 
and  thirty  elephants.  The  Persian  forces 
were  reorganized  on  the  plains  of  Babylon, 
and  were  vastly  superior  in  number  to  the 
Moslems,  whose  army  consisted  of  nine  thou- 
sand men.  There  was  a  dispute  between 
Obeidah  and  the  other  commanders  as  to 
whether  they  should  hazard  a  second  battle  or 
retire  into  the  desert  and  wait  for  reenforce- 


ments  from  Arabia.  Obeidah  was  for  fight, 
and  his  views  prevailed  over  the  adverse 
opinions  of  his  generals.  The  Arabs  crossed 
the  Euphrates  and  attacked  the  Persians  on 
the  opposite  bank,  but  reckless  valor  could 
not  prevail  over  the  ho.sts  of  the  enemy. 
Obeidah  was  slain,  and  four  thou.'iand  of  his 
men  were  either  killed  or  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  retreat.  Had  the  Persians  followed  up 
their  success  with  energy,  the  whole  Moslem 
army  must  have  been  destroyed.  Mosenna, 
however,  succeeded  in  rallying  three  thousand 
of  his  men,  and  was  soon  reenforced  by  de- 
tachments out  of  Syria.  Thus  enaliled  to 
reiissume  the  oftensive,  Mosenna  ravaged 
the  Babylonian  plains,  capturing  towns  and 
villages. 

After  the  battle  on  the  Euphrates,  Queen 
Arzemia,  then  the  ruler  of  Persia,  gave  the 
command  of  her  army  to  Mahran,  who  was 
ordered  to  check  the  career  of  Jlosenna.  The 
hostile  armies  again  met  in  battle  near  the 
town  of  Hirah,  on  the  confines  of  the  desert. 
From  midday  until  the  setting  of  the  sun  the 
fight  raged  fiercely,  and  the  victory  remained 
undecided,  till  at  last  Mosenna  and  ^lahran 
met  in  single  combat.  The  latter  was  siain, 
and  the  Persians  took  to  flight.  A  revolution 
in  the  capital  followed  the  news  of  the  battle. 
Arzemia  was  dethroned  by  Rustam,  prince  of 
Khorassan,  who  put  his  captive  sovereign  to 
death.  A  new  army  was  mustered,  and  it 
was  determined  to  scourge  the  Arabs  from 
the  land. 

Meanwhile,  the  Caliph  Omar  had  not  been 
idle.  A  large  contingent  of  nomad  warriors 
was  gathered  at  Medina,  and  Omar  was  with 
difficulty  dissuaded  from  taking  the  field  in 
person.  The  command  of  the  reenforcements 
was  at  length  given  to  the  veteran  Abu 
Wakkas,  who  had  been  a  companion  of  the 
Prophet.  He  was  given  the  general  com- 
mand of  all  the  Moslems  in  Persia,  and  was 
intrusted  with  the  completion  of  the  conquest. 
Mosenna  presently  died,  and  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility devolved  on  Abu  Wakkas. 

The  Persians  still  greatly  outnumbered 
their  assailants.  Their  army,  under  command 
of  Rustam,  was  posted  at  Kadesia,  on  the 
frontier.  So  great  was  the  disparity  of  num- 
bers that  Abu  Wakkas  would  fain  have 
waited  for  reenforcements ;  but  the  messenger 
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of  the  Caliph  exhorted  the  general  to  fear 
not,  but  to  strike  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet. 
Before  venturing  on  a  battle,  however,  Abu 
Wakkas  determined  to  attempt  the  conversion 
of  his  enemy  by  persuasion.  Am  embassy, 
consisting  of  the  most  eminent  Arabs,  was 
sent  to  the  Persian  capital,  and  the  king  was 
exhorted  to  turn  to  the  faith  of  Islam.  The 
latter  was  indignant  at  the  impudent  demand, 
and  the  conference  was  broken  up  with  mu- 
tual recriminations. 

Again  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitrament  of  battle.  The  two 
hostile  armies  were  drawn  up  on  the  plains 
of  Kadesia.  Here  a  terrible  conflict  ensued, 
but  night  came  without  decisive  results.  The 
next  day  was  consumed  in  skirmishing  and 
personal  combats,  in  which  .several  of  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  were  slain.  The  third 
day's  fight  was  attended  with  varying  suc- 
cesses, and  the  battle  continued  during  the 
night.  On  the  next  morning  Rustam  was 
killed,  whereupon  the  Persian  army  took  to 
flight,  and  the  camp  was  despoiled  by  the 
Moslems.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  Persians 
were  slain  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit,  and 
au  incalculable  amount  of  booty  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  victors.  The  sacred  banner  of 
Persia  was  captured  by  an  Arab  soldier,  who 
received  therefor  thirty  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  Thus,  in  the  year  635,  was  fought  the 
great  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Persia. 
Tiie  work  of  organizing  the  Babylonian 
country  was  now  devolved  by  the  Caliph  on 
Abu  Wakkas.  A  new  capital,  named  Bas- 
sora,  was  founded  on  the  united  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  here  were  established  the 
head-(juarter9  of  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
East.  In  a  short  time  the  city  grew  into 
importance,  becoming  a  great  mart  for  the 
commerce  of  India.  Until  the  present  day 
Bassora  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
emiioriums  of  eastern  trade. 

As  yet  the  capital  of  Persia  had  not  been 
assailed  by  the  Moslems.  But  after  the  battle 
of  Kadesia,  the  jjoople  were  so  dispirited  that 
the  completion  of  tiie  conquest  by  the  Arabs 
was  only  a  question  of  time.  Many  cities  and 
strongholds  were  given  up  without  even  a 
show  of  defen.«e.  What  remaiiied  of  ancient 
Babylon  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Prophet. 


After  a  short  time  Abu  Wakkas  gathered 
his  forces,  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  advanced 
against  Madain.  On  his  approach  to  the  cap- 
ital the  Persian  counselors  besought  the  king, 
Yezdegird,  to  save  himself  and  them  by  flying 
into  Khorassau.  No  settled  policy  was  deter- 
mined on  until  the  Moslems  were  within  one 
day's  march  of  Madain.  Then  the  king,  ac- 
companied by  his  panic-struck  household,  took 
to  flight.  There  was  no  formal  resistance  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Arabs  into  the  capital  of 
Persia.  The  city  was  left  sitting  with  her 
treasures  in  her  hand.  "  How  many  gar- 
dens and  fountains,"  said  Abu  Wakkas,  "and 
fields  of  corn  and  fair  dwellings  and  other 
sourcesof  delight  did  they  leave  behind  them!" 

The  abandoned  capital  was  given  up  to  pil- 
lage. A  scene  ensued  like  that  of  the  sack 
of  Rome  by  the  barbarians.  The  Arabs  of 
the  desert  broke  into  the  magnificent  palace 
of  Chosroes  and  reveled  in  the  splendid  halls 
of  the  Sassanian  king.  ^VTiile  the  Prophet 
lived  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Persian 
monarch,  demanding  his  submission  to  the 
new  kingdom  which  Allah  was  establishing  in 
the  earth  ;  but  the  haughty  sovereign  tore  up 
the  Prophet's  letter  in  contempt.  ' '  Even  so," 
said  Mohammed,  "  shall  Allah  rend  his  empire 
in  pieces."  When  the  Arabs  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  Persian  basilica,  they  cried  out : 
"Behold  the  white  palace  of  Khosru  I  This 
is  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  the 
Apostle  of  God." 

Abu  Wakkas  established  himself  in  the 
royal  abode.  Most  of  the  treasures  which 
through  ages  had  been  accumulated  in  the 
vaults  of  the  capital  were  seized  by  the  Mos- 
lems. These  untold  spoils  of  war  were  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  Arab  method.  One- 
fifth  of  the  whole  was  set  apart  for  the  Caliph, 
and  the  remainder  was  divided  among  the 
sixty  thousand  followers  of  Abu  Wakkas,  each 
soldier  receiving  twelve  hundred  pieces  of 
silver.  A  caravan  of  nine  hundred  heavily 
laden  camels  was  scarcely  able  to  convey  the 
Cali]ih's  portion  to  Medina.  Never  before 
had  such  an  enormous  train  of  spoil  been  seen 
in  the  streets  of  the  City  of  the   Prophet.' 


'  As  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  Moham- 
medans, an  incident  may  bo  related  of  the  division 
of  the  spoils.  The  royal  carpet  of  the  Persian 
palace,  perhaps  the  most  famous  piece  of  tapestry 
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Thus,  in  the  year  637 — the  event  being  coin- 
cident with  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Omar — the  Empire  of  Persia  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Mohammedans.  The 
cloud,  ajjparc'iitly  no  hirger  than  the  hand  of 
a  man,  rising  from  the  shores  of  the  lied  8ca, 
had  spread  out  to  the  east  until  its  shadow 
fell  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  lofty  range  of  Zagros. 

Remaining  in  the  capital  of  Persia,  Abu 
Wakkas  sent  forward  an  army  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  king. 
The  latter  had  fled  to  Holwan,  in  the  Median 
hills.  This  place  was  besieged  for  six  months, 
and  finally  captured.  From  this  place  Yez- 
degird  made  good  his  retreat  to  Khaga,  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Parthian  kings.  The 
further  pursuit  of  the  monarch  was  forbidden 
by  the  Caliph,  who  urged  that  the  welfare  of 
the  believers  was  of  more  importance  than 
booty  taken  from  infidels. 

Abu  Wakkas  soon  discovered  the  unhealth- 
fulness  of  the  situation  at  Madain.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Caliph  it  was  determined  to 
seek  a  more  salubrious  position  for  the  Arab 
army.  The  village  of  Cufa,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  was  accordingly 
chosen  and  made  the  future  head-quarters  of 
the  Moslems  of  the  East.'  In  building  hb 
new  city  Abu  Wakkas  despoiled  the  old  ;  for 
many  of  the  edifices  of  Madain  were  pulled 
down  to  furnish  material  for  the  new  struc- 
tures on  the  hither  side  of  the  Euphrates. — 
And  now  came  a  characteristic  event  in  the 
career  of  the  conquering  Islam. 

It  appears  that  Abu  Wakkas  was  too  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influences  of  Persian  luxury. 
He  began  to  assume  the  habit  and  splendid 
manners  of  the  East.     He  had  built  for  him- 

of  ancient  times,  was  taken  with  the  otlier  booty 
to  Medina.  What  disposition  should  be  made  of 
this  most  beautiful  and  costly  trophy  ?  .'^liould  it 
be  spread  out  and  used  on  state  occasions  l)y  the 
Caliph?  or  should  it  be  cut  up  and  <listiibuted 
with  the  otlier  spoils  7  Omar  decided  that  justice 
required  the  partition  of  all  booty.  The  beautiful 
carpet  was  accordingly  divided  without  respect  to 
the  design  or  workmanship,  and  parceled  out  in 
scraps  to  those  who  had  taken  the  palace. 

'  The  town  of  Cufa  was  deservedly  famous  in 
the  traditions  of  the  Semitic  nations.  There 
Noah,  when  the  world  was  about  to  be  drowned, 
entered  the  ark  of  safety,  and  there  the  serpent 
that  tempted  Eve  was  banished  under  the  curse. 


self  at  Cufa  a  magnificent  Kiosk,  or  summer 
residence,  where  he  assumed  the  state  of 
royalty  like  that  of  a  Persian  prince.  Great 
was  the  mortification  of  Caliph  Omar  when 
the  news  of  these  proceedings  was  borne  to 
Medina.  He  immediately  wrote  a  message  to 
Abu  Wakkas,  and  despatched  the  same  by 
the  hands  of  a  faithful  envoy  named  JNIoham- 
med.  The  latter  repaired  at  once  to  Cufa, 
where  he  signalized  his  advent  by  burning  to 
the  ground  the  sumptuous  Kio.sk  of  Abu 
Wakkas.  When  that  distinguished  personage 
came  forth  indignantly  and  demanded  to  know 
the  reason  of  this  incendiary  work,  the  am- 
bassador j)ut  into  his  hands  the  following 
letter  from  Omar:  "  I  am  told  thou  hast  built 
a  lofty  palace,  like  to  that  of  the  Khosrus, 
and  decorated  it  with  a  door  taken  from  the 
latter ;  with  a  view  to  have  guards  and  cham- 
berlains stationed  about  it  to  kee])  ott'  those 
who  may  come  in  quest  of  justice  or  assistance, 
as  was  the  practice  of  the  Khosrus  before 
thee.  In  so  doing  thou  hast  departed  from 
the  ways  of  the  Prophet  (on  whom  be  bene- 
diction.s),  and  hast  fallen  into  the  ways  of  the 
Persian  monarchs.  Know  that  the  Kliosrus 
have  passed  from  their  palace  to  the  tomb ; 
while  the  Prophet,  from  his  lowly  habitation 
on  earth,  has  been  elevated  to  the  highest 
heaven.  I  have  sent  Mohammed  Ibn  JIus- 
lemah  to  burn  thy  palace.  In  this  world  two 
houses  are  sufficient  for  thee ;  one  to  dwell  in, 
the  other  to  contain  the  treasure  of  the 
Moslems." 

Islam  had  now  become  an  Empire.  The 
austere  Omar  found  himself  burdened  with 
the  cares  of  state.  His  main  dependence  in 
the  transaction  of  public  business ^as  in  the 
advice  of  Othman  and  Ali.  Between  them 
and  himself  he  drew  as  closely  as  possible  the 
ties  of  relationship  and  interest.  In  the  same 
year  with  the  founding  of  Cufa  he  married 
the  Arab  princess,  Omm  Kolsam,  daughter  of 
Ali  and  Fatima,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
Prophet.  The  relation  of  the  reigning  Caliph 
with  what  may  be  called  the  royal  family  of 
Islam  was  thus  more  closely  drawn,  and  the 
sup])ort  of  Ali  secured  for  the  future. 

Meanwhile  Hormuzan,  satrap  of  Susiana, 
looked  with  ill-concealed  aversion  upon  the 
Mohammedan  power  in  Babylonia.  To  him 
the  founding   of  the  city  of  Bassora  on  the 
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Xiower  Euphrates  appeared  as  a  meuace. 
The  haughty  prince  foresaw  that  his  province 
.must  also  presently  succumb  to  the  aggressive 
Mohammedans,  or  else  that  they  must  be  re- 
pelled from  his  borders.  He  accordingly  re- 
solved on  war  and  made  Bassora  the  object  of 
his  hostility.  The  people  of  that  city  applied 
to  the  Caliph  for  assistance,  and  another  army 
•of  the   faithful   was  sent  out   from   Medina. 

The  conflict  was  short  and  decisive.  Hor- 
TOUzan  was  defeated  in  a  series  of  battles,  and 
half  of  his  province  was  added  to  the  Moslem 
•dominions  in  the  East.  In  the  mean  time 
Yezdegird,  the  fugitive  king  of  Persia,  sent 
Tvord  from  Khaga  to  the  governor  of  Faristan 
to  take  up  arms  in  common  with  Hormuzan 
for  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom.  The  con- 
flict was  accordingly  renewed.  Reenforce- 
rments  were  sent  forward  by  the  Caliph,  and 
Hormuzan  was  pressed  to  the  border.  Be- 
■sieged  in  the  fortress  of  Ahwaz,  he  was  finally 
compelled  U>  surrender,  and  taken  as  a  pris- 
oner to  Medina.  Here,  in  order  to  save  his 
life,  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  doctrines 
■of  Islam  and  be  enrolled  among  the  faithful. 

Nothing  gave  greater  cause  of  anxiety  to 
■Caliph  Omar  than  the  apprehension  that  his 
generals  would  be  corrupted  by  the  luxurious 
habit.s  of  the  people  whom  they  conquered. 
Especially  wa.s  the  distrust  of  Omar  directed 
against  Abu  Wakkas,  who  was  again  reported 
at  Medina  a.s  having  assumed  the  manners  of 
a  Persian  prince.  This  report  so  offended  the 
•Caliph  that  he  deposed  Abu  Wakkjis  from 
the  command  and  appointed  Xuinan  to  suc- 
•Ceed  him.  When  the  news  of  this  proceeding 
was  carried  to  Yezdegird,  his  hopes  again  re- 
vived, and  he  ordered  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  still  unsubdued  to  send  forward  all 
their  available  troops  to  rendezvous  at  Neha- 
vend,  fifteen  leagues  from  Ecbatana.  Here 
in  a  short  time  an  army  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  was  collected  for  battle. 
This  force  was  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to 
that  of  the  Moslems,  but  the  latter  were  dis- 
•<"i|)lineil  in  all  the  liardsbips  of  war  and 
trainoil  to  vii'tury  until  tin'v  rcganlcd  tlieni- 
selvos  as  invincii)le.  The  cuiiinKinil  of  the 
Persian  host  wa.s  given  to  Firu/.an,  an  aged 
■warrior,  whose  discretion  was  as  great  as  his 
■courage.  On  assuming  control  of  the  army, 
lie  adopted  the  policy  of  fortifying  himself  in 


an  impregnable  camp  until  what  time  the 
Moslems  should  wear  out  their  energies  by  in- 
eflectual  assaults. 

Accordingly,  when  Numan  arrived  before 
the  Persian  camp,  the  army  of  Firuzan  could 
not  be  induced  to  come  forth  and  fight.  For 
two  months  the  Arabs  beat  in  vain  against 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  But  when  valor 
failed  stratagem  succeeded.  Pretending  to 
break  up  his  camp  and  retreat,  the  crafty 
Kuman  fell  back  for  one  day's  march  and  was 
followed  cautiously  by  the  Persians.  For 
another  day  the  Moslems  continued  their 
feigned  retreat;  but  on  the  third  morning, 
with  the  break  of  day,  they  turned  back  with 
terrible  impetuosity  on  their  pursuers,  and  in 
an  hour  inflicted  upon  them  a  disastrous  de- 
feat. The  Arabs,  in  their  turn,  pursued  the 
routed  host  and  cut  them  down  by  thousands. 
Both  Numan  and  Firuzan  were  killed,  the 
former  in  the  h^at  of  battle  and  the  latter  in 
the  flight.  The  number  of  the  Persian  dead 
was  reckoned  at  a  hundred  thousand.  So  de- 
cisive of  the  fate  of  the  Persian  Empire  was 
this  great  conflict  that  the  Moslems  ever  after- 
wards celebrated  their  triumph  as  the  "  Vic- 
tory of  Victories." 

Soon  after  this  signal  success  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, a  strange  Persian  rode  into  the 
Moslem  camp  and  promised,  under  pledge 
that  his  life  should  be  sjiared,  to  show  the 
Arab  commander  a  greater  treasure  than  any 
his  eyes  had  yet  beheld.  It  appeared  that 
this  stranger  had  received  from  the  hand  of 
the  fugitive  Yezdegird  a  box  containing  the 
crown  jewels  of  Persia.  The  casket  was 
opened  in  the  presence  of  Hadifeh,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  after  the  death  of 
Numan.  The  Moslem  general  accepted  the 
treasure ;  but  since  it  had  not  been  taken  by 
the  sword,  it  might  not  be  distributed  to  the 
soldiers.  The  .«cru]nilous  Hadifeh  accordingly 
sent  the  box  to  the  Caliph ;  but  the  latter 
looked  upon  the  flashing  jewels  with  ill-con- 
cealed contempt  alike  for  the  ])recious  stones 
and  fur  any  who  could  be  dazzled  by  them. 
"Vow  do  not  know,"  said  lie,  "what  these 
things  are.  Neither  do  I;  but  they  justly  be- 
long to  those  who  .slew  the  infidels  and  to  no 
one  else."  He  then  ordered  the  box  to  be 
carried  back  to  Hadifeh,  by  wlmm  the  jewels 
were  sold  to  the  merchants  who  followed  the 
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Moslem  camp.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  were 
distributed  to  the  army,  each  soldier  receiviug 
for  his  portion  four  thousaud  pieces  of  gold. 

In  the  mean  time  the  remnants  of  the  Per- 
sian army  ovcrthrowii  on  the  field  of  Nehavend 
had  collected  at  llamadan,  the  ancient  Ecba- 
tana.  Here,  in  a  strong  fortress,  they  took 
refuge  and  made  a  stand.  Habesh,  the  com- 
mander, in  order  to  gain  a  brief  interval  for 
preparation,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Hadi- 
feh,  at  the  same  time  preparing  an  obstinate 
defense  for  the  city.  Learning  of  the^  treach- 
ery which  had  been  practiced  upon  his  lieu- 
tenant, Caliph  Omar  sent  forward  a  detach- 
ment of  his  army  to  besiege  Hamadan  and 
bring  Habesh  to  his  senses.  The  latter  in  a 
short  time  led  out  his  army,  and  a  great  bat- 
tle was  fought  before  the  Median  capital. 
After  a  struggle  of  three  days'  duration  the 
conflict  ended  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Per- 
sians and  the  capture  of  Hamadan. 

All  Media  now  lay  open  to  the  invaders. 
The  Arab  general,  Nuhaim,  was  despatched 
to  hunt  down  the  king  in  his  hiding  place  at 
Rhaga.  Hearing  of  his  approach  the  monarch 
fled,  leaving  the  defense  of  the  town  to  a 
subordinate  officer.  The  gates  were  soon 
opened  by  a  rival  chieftain ;  two  thousaud 
Mohamiuedans  were  admitted ;  the  Persian 
governor  was  cut  down  in  the  streets,  and  the 
city  taken  in  the  midst  of  much  slaughter. 
The  traitor  Zain,  who  had  betrayed  the  place 
to  the  Moslems,  was  made  provincial  governor. 
Bodies  of  troops  were  sent  out  to  reduce  the 
surrounding  country.  Resistance  was  virtually 
at  an  end.  Town  after  town  yielded  to  the 
invaders  and  became  tributary  to  the  Caliph- 
ate. The  province  of  Tabaristan  paid  five 
hundred  thou.sand  pieces  of  gold  to  purcha.«e 
exemption  from  the  levying  of  troops  within 
her  borders.  It  was  evident,  moreover,  that 
80  far  as  the  religious  systems  in  conflict  were 
concerned  that  of  Persia  was  tottering  to  its 
fall;  and  in  proportion  as  the  time-honored 
faith  of  the  people  gave  way,  just  in  that  de- 
gree did  the  national  spirit  fail.  The  more 
thoughtful  among  the  Persians  foresaw  and 
predicted  the  inevitable  result.  A  certain 
aged  hero,  named  Farkhan,  stood  up  among 
the  military  leaders,  and  said:  "Tliis  Persian 
religion  of  ours  has  become  obsolete ;  the  new 
religion    is   carrjdng    every   thing    before   it. 


My  advice  is  to  make  peace  and  then  pay 
tribute." 

During  the  conquest  of  Hamadan,  th& 
Moslems  had  to  encounter  the  soldiers  of 
A/.('ri)ijau,  who  had  come  from  their  own 
province  in  the  north-west  cf  Media  to  aid 
their  countrymen  in  the  South.  It  was  not 
likely  that  Islam  would  overlook  such  an  af- 
front, more  j)articularly  when  it  proceeded 
from  the  Fire  Worshipers,  who  had  their  altar» 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  had  Hamadan  fallen  into  the  hands- 
of  the  Mohammedans  than  they  turned  their 
arms  against  Azerbijun.  The  ^lagian  priest- 
hood and  secular  princes  of  the  country  rallied 
their  forces  to  resist  the  invasion  ;  but  the  god 
of  fire  was  no  match  for  Allah,  and  the  sacred 
altars  of  the  Magi,  long  time  aflame  with  the 
consuming  symbol  of  the  deitv,  were  over- 
thrown by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  The 
armies  of  Azerbijan  were  beaten  to  the  earth, 
and  the  province  was  added  without  a  serious 
conflict  to  the  now  va-stly  extended  dominions- 
of  the  Caliphate. 

The  plain  countries  south  of  the  defiles  of 
the  Caucasus  had  now  all  been  subdued.  It 
remained  for  the  rocky  passes  of  the  North  to- 
be  seized  by  the  men  of  the  desert.  Of  old 
time  these  passes  had  been  guarded  by  for- 
tresses and  iron  gates,  behind  which  a  few- 
courageous  soldiers  were  able  to  keep  at  bay 
the  innumerable  hordes  of  Gog  and  JIagog- 
from  beyond  the  mountains.  It  was  necessary 
to  the  further  progress  of  Islam  that  the  de- 
files of  the  Caucasus  should  be  held  by  the 
friends  of  the  Prophet.  To  secure  this  re- 
sult, several  bodies  of  troops  were  sent  for- 
ward after  the  conquest  of  Azerbijan,  and  the- 
passes  were  taken  from  the  enemy.  One 
fortress,  known  as  Demir-Capi,  or  the  Gate 
of  Iron,  was  wrested  from  the  barbarians  only 
after  a  severe  conflict,  in  which  not  a  few  of 
the  Moslems  fell. 

When  the  gateways  of  the  North  were 
thus  secured.  Caliph  Omar  appointed  Abdal- 
rahman  governor  of  the  region  of  Caucasus, 
to  keep  the  passes  again.st  any  possible  irrup- 
tion of  barbarism  from  the  North.  The  gov- 
ernor, in  performing  his  duty  as  guardian  of 
the  outposts  of  Lslam,  took  into  his  confidence 
and  pay  one  of  the  mountain  chieftains, 
named  Shahr-Zad,  whom  he  made  his  subordi- 
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nate  in  the  work  of  defense.  The  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Moslem  with  this  barbaric  leader, 
and  the  stories  which  the  latter  told  of  the 
mysterious  regions  of  Gog  and  Magog,  finally 
determined  the  adventurous  Abdalrahman  to 
carry  his  arms  beyond  the  defiles  and  make 
new  conquests  in  a  part  of  the  world  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  faithful.  He  accordingly 
penetrated  the  countries  between  the  Ca.'spian 
and  the  Euxine,  where  he  encountered  the 
ancestors  of  the  Turks,  who  were  astonished 
at  the  strange  demeanor  of  the  Arabs.  "Are 
you  angels  or  the  sons  of  Adam  ?  "  said  they 
to  the  Moslems.  To  whit'h  the  true  believers 
gave  answer  that  they  were  the  sons  of  Adam, 
but  that  the  angels  were  on  their  side,  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  the  servants  of  Allah. 

For  a  while  the  barbarians  were  kept  aloof 
by  awe;  but  presently,  when  the  spell  was 
broken,  they  fought  the  invaders  with  savage 
audacity.  By  degrees,  however,  the  Turco- 
mans were  overcome,  and  Abdalrahman  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Huns.  He  laid  siege  to 
BehuuLscher,  the  capital  city  of  the  barbarians, 
but  the  place  withstood  his  assaults.  The 
Turks  came  to  the  assistance  of  their  belea- 
guered neighbors.  A  hard  battle  was  fought 
before  the  walls,  and  Abdalrahman,  who  had 
undertaken  the  expedition  without  the  consent 
of  the  Caliph,  paid  for  his  rashness  with  his 
life.  His  body  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and 
became  an  object  of  sii])erstitious  reverence. 
The  army  of  the  faithful  made  its  way  back 
into  the  pa.sses  of  the  Caucasus.  Selman  Ibn 
Kabiah,  brother  of  Abdalrahman,  was  ap- 
jK)inted  as  his  succes.sor  in  command  of  the 
northern  outposts  of  Islam. 

For  the  Caliph  Omar  the  day  of  fate  was 
now  at  hand.  Among  the  Persian  prisoners 
taken  to  Medina  was  a  certain  carpenter, 
named  Firuz.  He  was  a  follower  of  the  Magi, 
worshiping  the  fire.  Like  others  of  his  class, 
he  wa.s  sulyeet  to  the  taunts  and  exactions  of 
tlie  Mohammedans.  Being  compelled  by  the 
authorities  to  pay  a  tax  of  two  pieces  of  silver 
a  day,  he  went  to  the  Caliph,  ci)in]ilaiiifd  of 
tlie  abuse  to  which  he  was  subjected,  aii<l  de- 
manded a  redress  of  his  grievance.  Omar 
heard  his  story,  and  decided  that  one  wlio 
received  such  large  wages  as  Firuz  di<l  (he 
being  a  manufacturer  of  windmills)  could  well 
afford  to  pay  a  fax  of  two  pieces  a  day.     Firuz 


turning  away  exclaimed:  "Then  I  will  build 
a  windmill  for  you  that  shall  keep  grinding 
until  the  Day  of  Judgment!"  "The  slave 
threatens  me,"  said  the  undisturbed  Omar. 
"If  I  were  disposed  to  punish  any  one  on 
suspicion,  I  should  take  off  his  head."  Firuz, 
however,  was  allowed  to  go  at  liberty.  Nor 
was  it  long  until  his  murderous  menace  was 
carried  into  effect.  Three  days  after  the  inter- 
view, while  the  great  Caliph  was  praying  in 
the  mosque  of  Medina,  the  Persian  assassin 
came  unjjerceived  behind  him  and  stabbed 
him  three  times  with  his  dagger.  The  attend- 
ants rushed  upon  the  murderer,  who  defended 
himself  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  com- 
mitted suicide  rather  than  be  taken. 

The  good  Omar  finished  his  prayer,  and 
was  then  borne  to  his  own  house  to  die.  He 
refusetl  to  name  a  successor,  declaring  that  he 
preferred  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Prophet. 
He,  however,  appointed  a  council  of  six,  to 
whom  the  question  of  succession  should  be 
referred.  Foreseeing  that  the  choice  would 
likely  fall  on  Ali  or  Othman,  he  exhorted  both 
those  princes  to  beware  of  unrighteousness  and 
personal  ambition.  To  his  own  son  Abdallah 
he  gave  much  fatherly  counsel,  instructing 
him  especially  to  repay  into  the  public  treas- 
ury eighteen  thousand  dirliems,  which  he  him- 
self had  borrowed.  He  also  wrote  a  touching 
letter  to  him  who  should  be  his  successor,  full 
of  admonitions  anil  patriotic  maxims.  He 
then  made  arrangements  with  Ayesha  that  he 
should  be  buried  by  the  side  of  Abu  Beker; 
and  then,  on  the  seventh  day  after  his  assas- 
sination, quietly  expired.  His  death  occurred 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  and  the 
sixty-third  of  his  age. 

A  bloody  scene  followed  the  murder  of  the 
Caliph.  The  enraged  Abdallah  was  easily 
persuaded  that  others  as  well  as  Firuz  were 
accessory  to  the  taking-oH"  of  his  father.  Be- 
lieving that  a  eonsjiiracy  had  existed,  he  flew; 
upon  the  imagined  conspirators  and  cut  them 
down  without  a  trial.  Thus  were  slain  Lulu — 
the  (laugliter  of  Firuz — a  certain  Christian, 
naii\e(l  Dschofeiiie,  and  Hornuizan,  who  will  be 
remembered  as  the  captive  satrap  of  Susiana. 

So  distinguished  a  jmrt  did  Caliph  Omar 
liear  in  the  establishment  and  propagation  of 
Islam  as  fairly  to  entitle  him  to  his  appellative 
of  the  Oreat.     He  had  all  the  virtues  which 
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sprang  fron)  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  of  the  i 
Prophet.  To  great  natural  abilities  lie  added 
the  disfipline  of  experience.  Perhaps  no  great 
ruler  was  ever  less  subject  to  the  impulses  of 
personal  ambition  tiian  was  Omar.  His  wliole 
career  showed  him  to  be  a  man  whose  guiding 
star  was  integrity,  whose  fundamental  maxim 
of  government  was  justice.  The  temptations 
of  riches  and  the  allurements  of  power  passed 
harmlessly  by  this  unbending  apostle  of  the 
early  Islam,  and  to  him  more  than  to  any 
otlier  ruler  or  man,  .«uve  only  the  Prophet,  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire  of  the  Moham- 
medans must  be  referred.  Some  of  the  max- 
ims of  his  government  may  be  favorably  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  greatest  and  best 
sovereigns.  It  was  a  rule  of  his  reign  that  no 
female  captive  who  became  a  mother  should 
be  sold  as  a  slave.  In  the  distributions  of 
money  to  the  poor  from  the  public  treasury 
it  was  the  need  of  the  applicant  and  not  his 
worthiness  that  determined  the  bounty.  In 
explanation  of  his  course  the  Caliph  was  ac- 
customed to  say:  "Allah  has  bestowed  the 
good  things  of  this  world  to  relieve  our  neces- 
sities, not  to  reward  our  virtues.  Our  virtues 
will  be  rewarded  in  another  world." 

It  was  also  a  settled  principle  of  Omar's 
government  to  pay  pensions  to  those  wlio  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  cause  of  the 
Prophet.  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed, 
was  granted  a  yearly  stipend  of  two  hundred 
thou-sand  dirhcms.  Nearly  all  the  veterans  of 
the  Syrian,  Persian,  and  Egyptian  wars  were 
rewarded  with  bounties  varying  from  one 
thousand  to  five  thousand  dirhems.    Nor  would 


the  Caliph  brook  witli  i)atience  the  criticisms 
or  strictures  of  any  who  complained  of  these 
disbursements.  Upon  the  factious  opposers 
of  his  policy  he  hesitiited  not  to  heap  the 
curses  of  Allah. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Omar  that  the 
government  of  Islam  began  to  assume  a  regular 
form.  Tiierc  was  a  division  of  labor  in  the 
administration  of  aHairs.  An  exciuMjuer  was 
organized  and  put  under  the  direction  of  a 
secretary.  The  year  of  Moliamnied's  flight 
from  Mecca  wa.s  raatle  the  Era  of  Islam  from 
which  all  events  were  dated.  A  system  of 
coinage  was  established,  each  piece  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Caliph  Omar  with  the  inscription, 
Lo  ILLAH  IL  All.\h,  —  "There  is  no  God 
but  Allah." 

It  was,  however,  l^y  the  vast  work  of  con- 
quest that  the  reign  of  Omar  the  Great  was 
most  distinguished.  The  ^lohammedan  records 
claim  the  capture  of  thirty-six  thousand  towns 
and  fortresses  as  trophies  of  tlic  tcn-and-a-half 
years  of  his  administration.  But  Onuir  was 
by  no  means  a  destroyer.  As  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable he  preserved  all  that  was  taken  from 
the  enemy.  Not  only  so,  but  he  built  in  the 
conquered  territory  many  new  cities  and  em- 
poriums of  commerce.  Under  his  authority 
the  Caliphate  was  consolidated  and  his  reign 
became  the  source  of  the  Iliad  of  Islam,  teem- 
ing with  great  enterprises  and  heroic  adven- 
tures. Out  of  this  epoch  rose  the  gigantic 
figure  of  Saracen  dominion,  and  to  it  must  be 
referred  the  rise  of  that  political  greatness 
which  for  many  generations  made  the  Ara- 
bians the  masters  of  the  East. 


Chapter  lxxix.— othmatst  and  all 


■^  soon  as  the  Caliph  Omar 
had  received  sepulture,  the 
electoral  council  which  he 
had  appointed  convened 
for  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor. AH  and  Othman 
were  both  members  of  the 
body.  At  first  the  electors  tendered  the  Caliph- 
ate to  the  former.  In  doing  so  they  required 
of  him  a  pledge  that  he  would  govern  accord- 


ing to  the  Koran,  obey  the  traditions  of  Islam, 
and  follow  the  precedents  established  by  Abu 
Beker  and  Omar.  To  the  first  two  conditions 
he  readily  assented,  but  as  it  related  to  his 
predecessors  he  declared  that  he  would  follow 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  rather  than 
their  example.  Upon  this  expression  of  his 
will  the  electors  again  assembled,  and  the 
choice  fell  on  Othman,  who  accepted  the  terms 
of  the  council,  and  was  proclaimed  Caliph. 
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The  new  potentate  was  already  seventy 
years  of  age,  gray  as  to  his  flowing  beard,  tall, 
swartliy,  and  in  every  sense  Arabian.  He  liad 
uot  the  austerity  of  manners  or  siniplieity  of 
■character  which  had  belonged  to  Omar ;  but 
in  tlie  strict  observance  of  religious  duties  he 
emulated  his  predecessor.  It  was,  however, 
ill  the  matter  of  expenditure  tiuit  Othmau 
(liHt'ii'd  most  from  the  second  Caiij)h.  He  was 
lavish  in  the  distribution  of  the  great  riches 
which  conquest  had  turned  into  Medina.  Nor 
was  there  wanting  among  the  faithful  a  spirit 
to  appreciate  the  liberality  of  the  ruler.  In 
times  of  famine  the  poor  were  freely  supplied 
from  the  bounty  of  the  state.  The  Caliph 
failed  not  in  his  antecedents  and  present  con- 
duct to  excite  the  admiration  and  loyalty  of 
the  true  believers.  He  took  in  marriage  two 
•daughters  of  the  Prophet,  thus  combining  in 
Ills  iiousehold  the  profoundest  elements  of  per- 
sonal veneration  known  to  the  Islamites.  In 
his  previous  history  Othman  had  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  Mohaninieil,  and  had 
liccn  a  partner  of  both  of  his  flights.  Nor  did 
any  of  the  companions  of  the  Prophet  stand 
more  closely  in  his  afll'ctions  than  did  the  faith- 
ful Othmau.  Of  hiiu  the  son  of  Abdallah  said  : 
"  Each  thing  has  its  mate,  and  each  thing  its 
associate  :  my  associate  in  Paradise  is  Othman." 

The  fugitive  Yezdegird  still  hung  like  a 
shadow  on  the  borders  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom. Hope  of  recovering  his  former  power, 
there  was  none ;  but  the  friends  of  the  exiled 
king  still  rose  in  rebellion  Iiere  and  there,  and 
gave  trouble  not  a  little  to  the  Jloslems.  The 
latter,  under  their  veteran  leaders,  continued 
their  conquests  in  all  directions.  Ancient  As- 
syria was  overrun  In-  their  arms.  The  ruins 
■of  Nineveh,  as  those  of  Babylon  had  alreadv 
been,  were  trodden  under  f<iot  bv  the  men  of 
the  desert.  Yezdegird  was  pursued  from  town 
to  town,  from  province  to  province.  Being 
driven  from  Rhaga,  he  found  slioltor  for  a 
brief  season  at  the  magnificent  city  i>f  Ispahan, 
and  then  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Faristan, 
whence  in  ancient  times  the  Achiemeiiian  kings 
liad  gone  forth  to  the  con<|uest  of  the  world. 
Afterwards  Yezdegird  sought  refuge  in  Istakar, 
among  the  ruins  of  I'ersepolis,  and  here  he 
barelv  escaped  capture  by  his  enemies.  Thence 
lie  fled  to  the  province  of  Kcrinan,  and  tlience 
into  Khorassan.      For  a  while  he  hid   himself 


on  the  borders  of  Bactria.  In  his  flight  he 
still  maintained  the  forms  of  kingly  authority. 
About  four  thousand  dependents  of  the  old 
Persian  court  at  Madaiu  still  followed  the 
wretched  king  and  shared  his  fortunes. 

While  tarrying  at  the  city  of  Merv,  Yez- 
degird busied  himself  with  his  superstitious. 
He  built  a  temple  for  the  fire-worship,  and 
hoped,  perchance,  to  win  through  the  favor  of 
heaven  what  he  had  lost  by  the  folly  of  earth. 
Meanwhile  the  city  of  Ispahan  was  regarri- 
soned  by  the  fragments  of  the  Persian  army 
which  had  survived  the  battle  of  Nehavend. 
But  on  the  approach  of  the  Moslems  the  gov- 
ernor proved  treacherous,  and  the  city  was 
given  up.  A  sterner  defense  was  made  at 
Istakar.  Around  this  venerable  site  were  gath- 
ered the  traditions  of  Persian  glory.  Within 
the  ramparts  of  the  city  were  collected  no 
fewer  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Shah-Reg, 
the  provincial  governor,  made  a  final  brave 
stand  for  Persia.  But  no  courage  or  patriot- 
ism could  avail  against  the  furious  assaults  of 
the  Moslems.  A  great  battle,  fought  outside 
the  walls,  resulted  in  tlie  annihilation  of  the 
Persian  forces.  Shah-Reg  was  killed,  and  Is- 
takar fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jlohamraedans. 

The  province  of  Khorassan  was  the  next 
to  be  overrun  by  the  invaders.  One  district 
after  another  was  subdued  until  Yezdegird, 
driven  to  the  border,  crossed  the  river  Oxus 
and  fled  to  the  Scythians.  Nor  did  his  wan- 
derings cease  until  he  presented  himself  to  the 
khan  of  Tartjiry  and  the  emperor  of  China. 
Returning  from  these  remote  pilgrimages  and 
supported  by  tlie  Tartars,  he  crossed  into 
Bactria  and  renewed  the  eflbrt  to  recover  his 
kingdom.  Soon,  however,  he  was  deserted 
by  his  Northern  allies,  while  his  own  nobles, 
who  had  so  long  adhered  to  his  fortunes,  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  betray  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Discovering  the  treason, 
he  esca])ed  from  Alerv  ami  continued  liis  flight 
to  a  river,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  a  baud 
oi"  horsemen  and  hacked  to  death  with  their 
cimetei-s.  Thus,  in  tiie  j-ear  ti")!,  expired  the 
last  of  the  old  kings  of  Persia.  With  him 
the  fire-temples  of  the  Ea.st  tottered  to  their 
fall,  ami  the  dynasty  of  Chosroes  was  extinct. 
Persia  became  a  Mohammedan  province. 

Meanwhile    Egypt    had    remained    quietly 
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under  the  governorship  of  Amru.  The  peo- 
ple, if  not  contented  with  the  change  of  mas- 
ters, accepted  the  Cresent  as  the  emblem  of 
their  fate.  A  tolerable  degree  of  quiet  was 
maintained  until  the  accession  of  Othman, 
when  Amru  was  removed  from  the  governor- 
ship to  make  room  for  Saiid,  brother  of  the 
Caliph.  The  new  officer  owed  his  elevation 
to  favoritism,  and  was  by  no  means  the  equal 
of  Amru  in  executive  abilities.  The  latter 
had,  indeed,  won  the  affections  of  the  Egyp- 
tians by  his  justice  and  moderation,  and  they 
bitterly  resented  bis  deposition.  From  the 
first  the  ears  of  the  new  governor  were 
greeted  with  the  mutterings  of  revolt.  Nor 
did  the  emperor,  Constantine,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Heradius  at  Constantinople,  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  the  dissension  which  had 
thus  been  fomented  in  Egypt.  A  fleet  was 
immediately  equipped,  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  jNIanuel,  and  sent  against  Alexan- 
dria. With  him  the  Greeks  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis entered  into  correspondence,  and  the 
city  was  presently  betrayed  into  his  hands. 
Thus  of  a  sudden,  the  political  condition  of 
the  kingdom  was  reversed,  and  Othman  found 
quick  occasion  to  repent  of  his  folly  in  ap- 
pointing an  incompetent  favorite  to  office. 

Amru  wiis  at  once  reinstated.  The  old 
general  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action,  raised 
a  large  army,  composed  largely  of  the  anti- 
Greek  element  in  Egypt,  and  again  laid  siege 
to  Alexandria.  It  was  now  the  third  time 
that  that  city  had  been  invested  by  the  forces 
of  Amru.  The  veteran  now  registered  an  oath 
in  heaven  that  it  was  the  l(M  time  that  the 
capital  of  Egypt  would  find  herself  in  a  con- 
dition to  become  the  subject  of  a  siege.  Ac- 
cordingly, when,  after  an  obstinate  defense  on 
the  j)art  of  the  Greeks,  the  city  again  fell 
into  his  hands,  he  leveled  the  ramparts  to  the 
earth  and  left  the  metropolis  exposed  to  as- 
sault on  every  side.  JIanuel  and  his  Greeks, 
glad  to  escape  with  their  lives,  took  ship  and 
sped  away  to  Constantinople.  The  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  were,  for  the  most  part,  spared, 
and  the  spot  where  the  slaughter  was  stayed 
was  commemorated  by  the  merciful  Amru, 
who  built  thereon  a  mosque  called  the  Mosque 
of  Mercy. 

As    soon    as  the    danger  was   passed    and 
Egypt    pacified,    the   Caliph   Othman    aggra- 


vated his  former  folly  by  again  deposing 
Amru  from  the  governorship  and  reiippointing 
Saiid  in  his  stead.  The  latter,  smarting  under 
a  disgrace  which  could  not  be  wiped  out  by 
the  factitious  honors  of  office,  resolved  to  gain 
glory  by  foreign  conquest.  He  accordingly 
fixed  his  eye  upon  Northern  Africa  as  an  in- 
viting field  for  his  operations.  There,  from 
the  borders  of  Egypt,  stretching  away  across- 
Barca  to  Cape  Non  in  the  distant  West,  lay 
a  country  more  than  two  thousand  miles  in 
extctit,  many  of  the  districts  populous  and 
fertile  to  exuberance,  and  all  of  historic  fame. 
Here  were  the  countries  of  Libya,  Maraarica, 
Cyrenaica,  Carthage,  Numidia,  and  Maurita- 
nia, especially  inviting  to  the  rapacious  zeal 
of  the  Jlohammedans.  After  the  disastrous 
wars  related  in  the  last  Book  of  the  preced- 
ing and  the  first  of  the  present  Volume,  the 
African  states  had,  during  the  sixth  century, 
sunk  into  a  condition  of  helpless  decay.  They 
were  now  to  be  roused  from  their  stupor  by 
the  clamorous  war-cry  of  Arabia. 

As  soon  as  Saiid  had  settled  the  affiiirs  of 
Egypt  after  his  reinstatement  in  office,  he  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  his  contemplated  African 
campaign.  An  army  of  forty  thousand  Arabs, 
fully  equipped,  mostly  veteran  soldiers,  well 
supplied  with  camels  for  the  march  across  the 
desert,  was  mustered  on  the  border  of  Egj-pt, 
looking  out  to  the  west. 

A  toilsome  march  was  now  begun  across 
the  trackless  wastes  of  Libya.  But  to  the 
Arab  and  the  camel  the  desert  was  a  native 
place  of  peace  and  freedom.  Arriving  at  the 
city  of  Tripoli,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  em- 
poriums of  the  African  coast,  Saiid  began  a 
siege.  A  valiant  resistance,  however,  waa 
made  by  the  inhabitants  and  the  Greek  aux- 
iliaries who  came  to  their  assistance,  and  the 
Moslems  were  driven  back  with  severe  losses. 
Meanwhile  the  Roman  governor,  Gregorius, 
arrived  on  the  scene  with  an  army  numbering- 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Most 
of  these,  however,  were  raw  recruits  whom 
the  general  had  gathered  in  Barbary  for  the 
defense  of  his  African  territories.  The  host, 
though  greatly  outnumbering  the  Moslems, 
was  little  capable  of  standing  before  the  Arab 
veterans  in  battle. 

The  two  armies  met  before  the  Walls  of 
Tripoli.     For  several  days   the    conflict  was 
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desperately  renewed  from  morning  till  noon, 
when  the  African  sun  would  drive  the  com- 
batants to  the  shade  of  their  tents.  Saiid  dis- 
tiuguislicd  himself  in  the  battle.  In  the  part 
of  the  field  where  he  fought  the  enemy  was 
driven  hack  with  slaughter,  but  in  other  parts 
the  ]\Iiislems  were  repulsed.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  personages  of  the  fight  was  the 
■warlike  daughter  of  Gregorius,  who,  mounted 
on  a  tremendous  steed,  flashing  in  bui-nished 
armor,  scoured  the  field  like  Bellona. 

The  Roman  general,  unable  to  rout  the 
Arabs,  undertook  to  accomplish  by  perfidy 
what  he  could  not  do  by  force.  He  offered  a 
reward  of  a  luindred  thousand  pieces  of  gold 
and  the  hand  of  his  Amazonian  daughter  to 
any  one  who  would  bring  him  the  head  of 
Saiid.  Hearing  of  this  jiroposal,  the  Arab 
leader  was  induced  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
■field,  and  the  battle  went  against  him  until 
what  time  it  was  suggested  that  he  in  his  turn 
should  offer  a  huudred  thousand  pieces  and 
th(!  hand  of  the  same  maiden — so  soon  as  she 
should  be  taken  captive — to  him  who  would 
cut  off  the  head  of  Gregorius.  Then  the 
Arabs  fell  to  stratagem.  On  the  following 
morning,  pretendiug  to  renew  the  fight,  they 
held  most  of  their  forces  in  reserve  until  the 
heated  hour  of  noon.  Then  the  Moslems, 
Jresh  from  their  rest,  led  by  the  valiant  Zobeir, 
broke  from  their  tents,  fell  upon  the  exhausted 
enemy,  killed  Gregorius,  captured  his  dangli- 
■ter,  and  inflicted  an  overwhelming  defeat  on 
his  army.  Zobeir,  by  whom  the  Roman  gen- 
eral was  slain,  refused  to  accept  the  reward, 
and  though  he  was  made  the  bearer  of  the 
news  of  victory  to  ^ledina,  he  forebore  all 
reference  to  his  own  deeds  in  reciting  to  the 
Calipii  the  story  of  the  battle. 

Though  completely  triumphant  over  the 
army  of  his  enemy,  Saiid  was  unable  to  follow 
up  his  successes.  So  great  had  been  his  los.ses 
that  he  could  not  further  prosecute  his  con- 
quests. He  was  not  even  strong  enough  to 
retain  |)osscssion  of  the  territories  which  he 
had  overrun,  but  was  obliged,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  fifteen  months,  to  return  to  Egj-pt. 
The  expedition  had  been  more  fruitful  in 
slaves  and  spoils  than  in  the  additinu  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  dominions  of  Islam,  in  llic  fol- 
lowing year  Saiid  nuide  similar  expt'ditions 
from    Upi)er    Egypt    into    the    kingdom    of 


Nubia.  The  people  of  that  land  had  been 
christianized  by  the  agency  of  traveling  mis- 
sionaries, who  had  set  up  the  Cross  as  far 
.south  as  the  Equator.  The  Nubian  king  was 
compelled  by  the  jMoslems  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Caliph,  and  to  emphasize 
his  own  dependency  by  an  annual  contribu- 
tion of  Ethiopian  slaves. 

In  establishing  the  authority  of  the  Caliph- 
ate over  the  distaut  countries  subdued  by  the 
prowess  of  the  Arabs,  it  became  necessary  to 
organize  provinces  and  to  establish  therein  a 
kind  of  satrapial  governments.  In  pursuing 
this  policy,  Caliph  Othman  a])poiiite(l  as  gov- 
ernor of  Syria  one  of  his  ablest  generals, 
named  Moawyah  Ibn  Abu  Sofian,  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Korei.sh,  to  which  belonged  Moham- 
med. Abu  Sofian  proved  to  be  an  able  and 
andjitious  officer.  During  his  service  under 
Omar  he  had  frequently  sought  permission  of 
that  C'aliiih  to  i)uild  a  fleet  and  extend  the 
authority  of  Islam  over  the  seas.  Omar, 
whose  policy  it  was  to  hold  his  ambitious  gen- 
erals in  check,  refused  the  permission ;  but 
after  the  accession  of  Othman,  namely,  in  the 
year  649,  it  was  agreed  that  Abu  Sofian 
should  equip  an  armament  and  try  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Mediterranean.  The  outlying- 
Asiatic  islands  still  owned  a  nominal  depend- 
ence upon  the  Empire  of  the  East;  but  the 
deca<li'n<'e  of  the  government  at  Constantino- 
l)le  hail  left  the  insular  kingdoms  exposed  to 
easy  conquest.  Abu  Sofian  directed  his  first 
movement  against  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The 
garrison  jiroved  too  weak  to  make  any  effect- 
ual resistance,  and  a  conquest  was  easily  ef- 
fected. In  the  island  of  Aradus,  however, 
the  Moslems  met  with  a  more  serious  recep- 
tion. Once  and  again  they  landed,  and  as 
often  were  repulsed  by  the  heroic  inhabitants. 
With  superior  forces  the  Aralis  tiien  renewed 
the  attack,  overran  the  island,  fired  the  prin- 
cipal city,  and  drove  mifst  of  the  native  Ara- 
dians  into  exile. 

Ill  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  Constantine 
fitted  out  a  squadron,  took  command  in  per- 
son, and  went  forth  to  encounter  the  Moslem 
fleet  in  the  Pluvnician  Sea.  It  was  the  first 
decisive  conflict  of  Islam  on  tiie  deep.  Con- 
stantine ordered  ])S!iliiis  to  be  snug  and  the 
Cross  to  be  lifted  on  high  as  his  ships  went 
into   battle.     On    the   other   side    the   golden 
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Crescent  was  displayed  above  the  niast,  and 
passafrcs  of  the  Koran  were  recited  hy  the 
faithi'iil  as  tiiey  began  the  conflict.  The  bat- 
tle soon  showed  that,  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land,  a  new  power  had  arisen  to  contest  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  nations.  The  fleet  of 
the  Emperor. was  either  wrecked  or  driven 
from  the  scene,  and  Constantine  himself 
barely  escaped  by  flight.  Such  was  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Masts. 

The  next  movements  of  the  Moslems  were 
directed  against  Crete  and  Malta.  Landings 
were  eflected,  cities  taken,  con(iuosts  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Prophet.  The  island  and  city 
of  Riiodes  suffered  a  memorable  assault.  That 
celebrated  Colossus,  which  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  ancient  world, 
was  broken  into  fragments,  shipped  to  Alex- 
andria, and  sold  to  a  Jewish  merchant.' 

Soon  afterwards  a  second  sea-fight  was  had 
with  the  Christians  in  the  Bay  of  Feneke, 
less  decisive  in  its  results  than  the  .so-called 
Battle  of  the  Masts  in  the  Sea  of  Phoenicia. 
Subsequently  the  Arabs  coasted  along  the 
shores  of  Asia  Elinor,  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
and  flaunted  the  emblem  of  Islam  within 
sight  of  the  turrets  of  Constantinople.  Thus 
in  a  few  years  did  the  inflamed  followers  of 
the  Camel-driver  of  Mecca,  springing,  as  it 
were,  from  the  parched  .«an(ls  of  the  desert, 
inspired  with  the  sullen  dogma  of  Fate  and 
the  rapturous  vision  of  Paradise,  rear  their 
victorious  banners  over  the  ruins  of  the  most 
famous  states  of  antiquity. 

Ominous  was  th»  accident  which  now  be- 
fell the  Caliph  Othman.  Mohammed  had  had 
a  ring.  At  his  death  he  gave  it  to  the  vener- 
able Abu  Beker.  After  his  departure  the 
sacred  relic  pa-ssed  to  Omar,  and  from  liim  to 
Othman.  It  consisted  of  a  band  of  silver,  in- 
scribed with  the  words,  "Mohammed,  the 
Apostle  of  Allah."  One  day,  while  gazing 
into  a  brook,  Othman  dropped  the  ring  into 
the  water.  The  stream  was  searched  in  vain; 
the  relic  could  not  be  found.  It  was  the  sig- 
net of  authority.  Great  was  the  dread  which 
fell  upon  the  superstitious  Arabs  on  account 
of  this  irreparable  loss. 

'  The  fragments  of  the  great  bronze  statue  are 
said  to  have  been  so  many  and  heavy  th.it  it  re- 
quired a  caravan  of  nine  hundred  camels  to  trans- 
port them  across  the  desert 


It  came  to  pass  that  since  the  days  of  Abu 
Beker  the  Book  of  Al  Koran  had  become  cor- 
rupted by  the  interpolation  of  many  .«j)urious 
passages  and  false  versions.  Violent  disputes 
arose  among  the  teachers  of  I.<lam  as  to  what 
was  and  what  WiL<  not  the  true  Koranic  doc- 
trine. The  quarrels  of  the  doctors  became  a 
scandal  to  the  firith,  and  Othman  was  impelled 
to  correct  the  abuses  by  authority.  A  council 
of  the  chief  Jloslems  was  called,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  all  the  copies  of  the  Koran,  ex- 
cepting one  only  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  j)rincess  Haf'za,  widow  of  Mohammed, 
and  which  was  recognized  as  genuine,  should 
be  burned.  The  precious  volume  of  the  widow 
was  then  used  as  the  basis  of  seven  carefully 
made  transcripts,  and  one  copy  of  the  authen- 
tic original  thus  established  was  ordered  to  be 
placed  for  preservation  in  the  seven  cities  of 
Mecca,  Yemen,  Damascus,  Bahrein,  Bassora, 
Cufa,  and  Medina.  All  others  were  given  to 
the  flames.  Wherefrom  the  careful  Othman 
received  the  title  of  the  Gatherer  of  the  Koran. 

The  Caliph  was  already  in  his  dotage.  For 
several  years  his  secretary,  named  Merwan, 
had  had  an  undue  ascendency  over  the  old 
man's  mind  and  was  indeed  the  master  spirit 
in  the  government.  Two  other  circumstances 
tended  powerfully  to  render  the  administration 
unpopular.  In  the  first  place,  during  the 
quarter  of  a  century  from  the  death  of  ]Mo- 
hammed,  the  true  moral  enthusiasm  of  his 
followers  had  somewhat  abated.  The  motives 
of  action  which  impelled  the  leaders  of  Islam 
were  more  worldly,  less  sincere.  Of  course 
the  fiery  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith 
still  burned  in  the  hearts  of  soldier  and  civil- 
ian, but  the  dross  of  personal  ambition  and 
the  cro.ss-purposes  of  enmity  and  jealousy  pre- 
vailed over  the  higher  principles  and  impulses 
of  the  first  lielievers.  In  the  next  jdace,  the 
personal  and  administrative  character  of  Oth- 
man was  of  a  kind  well  calculated  to  offend 
and  incite  the  faithful  to  discontent.  Othman 
had  assumed  a  bearing  more  haughty  than 
that  of  his  predecessors.  His  expenditures  of 
the  public  mone}'  were  unrea.«onably  lavish. 
He  wasted  the  treasures  of  Islam  upon  friends 
and  favorites,  many  of  whom  were  unworthy 
of  respect.  To  the  para.sites  of  the  court  he 
gave  money  without  stint.  The  ambitious 
'  secretary  received   a  gift  of  more  than  five 
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hundred  thousand  dinars,  the  donative  being 
appropriated  out  of  the  spoils  of  Africa,  ^'or 
would  the  haughty  oUl  potentate  brook  with 
patience  the  criticisms  and  coniphiiuts  of  liis 
people.  His  conduct  in  removing  the  able 
Amru  from  the  governorship  of  Egypt  and 
the  appointment  in  his  stead  of  Saiid,  his  own 
foster  brother,  had  laid  the  foundatious  of 
distrust  in  the  beginning  of  his  administration. 
Other  removals  of  faithful  officers  had  added 
to  the  discontent,  and  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Islam,  were  heard  the  mut- 
terings  of  revolt  and  mutiny. 

Accidental  circumstances  fired  the  train  of 
rebellion.  On  a  certain  occasion  the  Caliph 
■went  into  the  pulpit  of  the  mosque  and  de- 
fended himself  against  the  charges  which  were 
freely  circulated.  He  declared  that  the  money 
in  the  public  treasury  belonged  to  Allah,  and 
that  the  Caliph,  as  the  successor  of  the  Prophet, 
had  a  right  to  distribute  the  funds  in  what 
manner  soever  he  would.  Hereupon  a  certain 
veteran  Moslem,  named  Ammar  Ibn  Yaser, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  companions  of  the 
Prophet,  spoke  out  openly  in  the  mosque, 
contradicting  what  the  Caliph  had  said.  For 
this  he  was  attacked  by  the  kinsfolk  of  0th- 
mau  and  shamefully  beaten  until  he  fainted 
away.  When  the  intelligence  of  this  outrage 
was  spread  abroad  the  smouldering  elements 
of  sedition  were  fanned  into  a  flame. 

At  this  juncture  a  certain  leader  arose, 
being  a  converted  Jew  of  the  name  of  Ibn 
Caba.  Knowing  the  distempered  spirit  of  the 
people  he  went  about  inciting  to  revolt.  He 
visited  Yemen,  Hidschaf,  Bassora,  Cufa,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  denouncing  the  government  of 
Caliph  Othnian  and  inviting  the  multitude  to 
dethrone  their  sovereign.  He  advised  that  a 
fictitious  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  be  undertaken 
with  the  ulterior  object  of  collecting  an  army 
against  the  government.  It  began  to  be  said 
that  Ali  was  the  rigntful  potentate  of  Islam, 
and  that  the  reign  of  Othman  had  been  a 
usurpation  from  the  first.  This  was  done, 
however,  without  the  connivance  of  Ali,  who 
remained  faithful  to  Othman. 

The  seed  sown  by  Ibn  Caba  took  root  and 
grew  and  flourished.  Bands  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  began  to  assemble  at  Medina. 
Encamping  at  a  distance  of  a  league  from  the 
city,  the  insurgents  sent  a  message  to  the  Ca- 


liph, demanding  that  he  should  either  reform 
the  abuses  of  his  government  or  abdicate  the 
throne.  So  critical  became  the  situation  that 
Othman  was  obliged  to  seek  the  services  of 
Ali  as  a  mediator  of  the  people.  The  latter 
agreed  to  use  his  influence  for  peace  on  condi- 
tion that  the  Caliph  would  denounce  the  errors 
of  his  reign  and  make  reparation  for  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  inflicted.  The  aged  Othman 
was  obliged  to  go  into  the  mosque  and  make 
a  public  confession  of  his  sins,  and  to  offer 
prayer  to  Allah  for  reconciliation  and  forgive- 
ness. The  multitude  was  quieted,  and  a  tem- 
porary peace  secured. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  the  Caliph,  act- 
ing under  the  inspiration  of  his  secretary,  who 
had  been  absent  from  ^ledina  during  the  re- 
cent crisis,  returned  to  the  old  abuses ;  and  the 
people,  learning  of  his  perfidy,  again  rose  in 
revolt.  Ali  refused  to  interfere ;  for  Othman 
had  broken  faith.  When  the  rebellion  was 
about  to  break  into  open  violence,  the  Caliph 
again  came  to  his  senses  and  eagerly  sought 
to  maintain  the  peace.  He  imjilored  Ali  to 
lend  his  aid  in  placating  the  multitude.  The 
latter  finally  agreed,  on  condition  of  a  written 
pledge,  that  the  abuses  in  the  government 
should  be  corrected,  to  go  forth  again  and  per- 
suade the  people  to  desist  from  \nolence.  Saad 
was  removed  from  the  governorship  of  Egypt, 
and  the  popular  jMohamnied,  son  of  Abu  Beker, 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  new  officer 
set  out  for  Alexandria,  and  affairs  at  Medina 
again  assumed  a  more  peaceable  aspect ;  but 
while  Mohammed  was  on  his  way  to  Egypt, 
one  of  the  slaves  of  Merwan,  riding  by,  was 
taken,  and  upon  his  person  a  dispatch  was 
found  directed  to  Saiid,  and  signed  by  Oth- 
man. The  former  was  directed  by  the  latter 
to  seize  Mohammed  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt, 
and  put  him  to  death  !  Thus  had  a  double 
treachery  been  perpetrated  by  the  government 
at  Medina. 

Mohammed  at  once  marched  back  to  the 
capital.  Othman  was  confronted  with  his  let- 
ter, but  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  its  compo- 
sition. Suspicion  fell  on  Merwan,  but  the  Ca- 
liph refused  to  give  up  his  secretary  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  people.  A  great  tumult  arose 
in  the  city.  Ali  and  other  patriotic  Moslems 
sought  in  vain  to  allay  the  excitement.  The 
insurgents,    led   by  Mohammed   and   Ammar 
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.Ibn  Yaser,  broke  into  the  Mosque,  where 
■Othinan,  uow  eighty-two  years  of  age,  sat 
reading  the  Koran.  By  some  he  was  strucic 
with  clubs  antl  Ijy  others  pierced  with  swords 
till  he  was  dead.  The  treasure-house  was 
plundered,  and  the  body  of  the  murdered  Ca- 
liph was  buried  in  his  liloody  garments. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  vengeance 
had  done  its  work,  the  city  became  fii'st  calm 
and  then  rp(H'ntant.  The  magnanimous  Ali 
gave  public  expression  to  his  sorrow,  and  re- 
buked his  sons  for  not  having  fought  more 
bravely  in  defense  of  the  dead  Caliph.  It  ap- 
peared, moreover,  that  the  treacherous  letter 
to  the  emir  of  Egypt  iiad  really  been  written 
by  Merwan  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the 
revolution  ;  for  he,  in  the  mean  time,  had  se- 
-cretly  abandoned  the  cause  of  0th man,  and 
gone  over  to  the  insurgents.  Thus  in  the  year 
A.  D.  655,  the  third  Caliph  of  the  Moham- 
medan states  ended  an  unpopular  reign  with 
a  shameful  death. 

Though  no  successor  was  named  by  0th- 
man,  the  popular  voice  at  once  indicated  Ali. 
But  several  candidates  appeared  for  the  vacant 
'Caliphate  and  the  delegates  who  came  to  Medina 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  Moslem  Empire 
were  clamorous  ior  their  respective  favorites. 
From  the  first,  liowever,  it  appeared  that  the 
election  of  Ali  couM  hardly  be  defeated.  He 
was  by  birth  the  Prophet's  cousin  ;  by  mar- 
riage, his  son-in-law.  He  was  courageous,  elo- 
quent, and  liberal.  He  had  reputation  both 
in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet.  It  was  per- 
ceived, moreover,  that  his  election  would  es- 
tablish the  crown  in  the  House  of  Mohammed; 
for  Fatiina,  the  Pn)])het's  daughter,  was  the 
•wife  of  Ali,  and  the  mother  of  all  the  lineal 
-desceiidant.s  of  Abdallah's  son.  The  chief  of 
the  o])posing  candidates  were  Zobeir,  who  had 
xlistinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  Rarbary 
by  the  slaying  of  Grcgorius ;  Telha,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  electoral  council  appointed  to 
choose  a  successor  to  Omar  the  Great,  and 
Moawyah,  the  satrap  of  Syria. 

Medina  was  thrown  into  great  excitement 
on  the  occa.'<ion  of  the  election.  Xor  might 
the  choice  of  a  new  ('a]i])h  be  postponed;  for 
"the  ])eople  were  clamorous  for  a  new  ruler. 
The  leading  men  pleaded  with  Ali  to  accept 
the    office,   and    he    was   disposed    to    vield    to 

their  entreaties;  liiit  he  rofu.sed,  as  in  the  elec- 
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tion  twelve  years  previously,  to  bind  himself 
with  pledges,  declaring  his  purpose,  if  elected 
Caliph,  to  administer  the  g(jvornmeut  with 
indei)endence  and  justice  to  all.  The  election 
was  held  in  the  mosque  of  Medina.  The  choice 
fell  on  A  1,1,  and  the  other  candidates  came 
forward  and  gave  their  right  hands  in  token 
of  allegiance.  Moawyah,  however,  was  not 
present  at  the  election,  and  his  family,  the 
tribe  of  Ommiah,  withdrew  as  soon  as  they 
j)erceived  the  result  of  the  election.  It  was 
(loul)tt'ul  also  whether  the  pledge  given  by 
Zol)eir  and  Telha  was  any  thing  more  than  a 
superlicial  recognition  of  what  they  were  un- 
able to  prevent.  Their  merely  nominal  loyalty 
was  soon  discovered  in  an  effort  which  they 
made  to  ensnare  Ali  in  difficulty  by  advising 
him  to  investigate  the  assassination  of  Othman 
and  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  that  deed. 
This,  if  undertaken,  would  have  hopelessly 
embroiled  the  government  with  some  of  its 
most  able  supporters.  Ali  prudently  adopted 
the  policy  of  letting  the  dead  pa.st  bury  its 
dead ;  nor  did  he  omit  any  measure  which 
wisdom  could  dictate  to  propitiate  the  favor 
of  the  tribes  of  Koreish  and  Ommiah,  which 
had  so  strenuously  supported  Moawyah  for  the 
Caliphate. 

Ali  had  the  genius  to  discover  and  the  will 
to  correct  the  governmeutal  abuses  which  had 
sprung  up  during  his  predecessor's  reign.  He 
l>egan  his  work  by  reforming  the  proviijcial 
governments.  The  subject  states  of  Islam  had 
received  as  their  governors  at  the  hands  of 
Othman  a  class  of  favorites  who,  as  a  rule, 
had  little  fitness  for  their  office.  It  became 
the  duty  of  Ali  to  disj)lace  these  worthless 
satraps  and  to  appoint  others  in  their  stead. 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  di.«played 
his  usual  courage.  Notwithstanding  the  tem- 
porizing advice  of  his  counselors  he  proceeded  to 
depose  the  incompetent  and  to  ])Ut  the  faith- 
ful in  their  jilaces.  Strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  retain  Moawyah  in  the  goveruoi-ship 
of  Syria.  His  wealth  and  influence  were  so 
great  as  to  make  him  a  terror  to  the  timid 
advisei-s  of  the  Caliph.  But  the  disloyalty  of 
Moawyah  was  so  manifest  that  Ali  could  not 
blink  the  situation  without  jeoparding  his  own 
authority. 

The  governor  of  Syria  had  recently  di.s- 
plnyed  one  of  the  bloody  garments  of  0th- 
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man  in  the  mosque  of  Damascus  uml  had  ex- 
hortod  the  Syrians  to  deniaiid  the  ]>uni,<hnu'nt 
of  tiie  wrcteiu's  wiio  iiad  shiin  tlieir  sovereign. 
To  permit  Moawvah  to  retain  authority  in 
the  East  was  a  virtual  ahdicatiou  on  the  part 
of  Ali.  A  new  catahjgue  of  governors  was 
accordingly  made  out,  and  the  officers  so  ap- 
pointed were  at  once  sent  to  their  respective 
provinces. 

These  measures  were  attended  with  much 
hazard.  The  new  officers  were  either  not  ac- 
cepted at  all  or  received  with  aversion  and 
distrust.  The  deposed  governor  of  Aral>ia, 
Felix,  resigned  to  his  successor,  but  carried 
off  the  treasures  of  the  province  to  Medina 
and  delivered  them  to  Ayesha,  who  was  of  the 
party  of  tiie  nialeoiitents.  The  new  governor 
of  Bassora  found  his  subjects  in  such  a  state 
»f  eruption  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  city,  and  was  glad  to  effect  his  escape. 
Ammar  Ibn  Sahel,  who  had  received  the 
satrapy  of  Cufa,  found  the  people  of  his 
province  in  arms,  supporting  the  former  gov- 
ernor, whom  Othnian  had  appointed.  Saiid 
Ibn  Kai's,  who  had  received  the  governorship 
of  Egypt,  was  met  by  multitudes  who  de- 
manded that  the  murderers  of  Othnian  should 
first  be  punished,  and  provincial  governors 
appointed  aftrwards.  Ibn  Kai's,  like  the  rest, 
unable  to  support  his  claims  by  force,  returned 
to  Medina.  Nor  did  better  success  attend  the 
effort  of  Sahel  Ibn  Hanif  to  install  himself  in 
the  governorship  of  Syria.  So  comi)letely  were 
the  people  of  this  province  under  the  influence 
of  Moawyah,  that  they  drew  their  cimeters  on 
the  very  borders,  and  forbade  the  satrap  to 
set  his  foot  within  their  territory.  It  thus 
happened  that  four  out  of  the  five  provincial 
governors  were  obliged  to  return  as  if  from  a 
fool's  errand  into  foreign  parts,  and  present 
themselves  empty  handed  to  the  Caliph. 

It  was  now  evident  that  affairs  had  reached 
a  crisis.  Ali  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Jloa- 
wyah  demanding  his  allegiance,  and  the  Syrian 
governor  sent  back  to  Medina  by  the  hands 
of  an  officer  a  sealed  missive ;  but  when  the 
letter  was  opened  it  was  found  to  contain  not 
a  word.  Such  a  mockery  could  not  be  other- 
wise interpreted  than  as  a  challenge  to  battle. 

Moawyah  immediately  prepared  for  the 
conflict.  He  hung  up  in  the  mosque  of  Da- 
mascus the  bloody  vest  of  Othman,  and  by 


his  ascendency  over  the  passions  of  the  Syr- 
ians soon  mustered  an  army  of  sixty  tbou.^aud 
men.  But  Ali  was  not  to  be  intimidated. 
He  made  a  public  declaration  in  the  name  of 
Allah  and  the  Prophet  tliat  he  was  guiltless- 
of  the  blood  of  his  predeccs.sor.  He  thea 
dispatched  messengers  into  all  the  provinces^ 
demanding  that  the  true  believers  should  rally 
around  the  emblem  of  Islam. 

^leanwhile,  Ayesha,  Zobeir,  and  Telha 
withdrew  with  their  confederates  from  ^Medina 
and  made  their  head-quarters  at  Mecca.  The 
birthplace  of  the  Pro])het  became  the  seat 
of  a  con.sj)iracy  for  the  dethronement  of  his- 
successor.  Ayesha  was  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  great  rebellion.  Sup])i)rted  by  the  two- 
powerful  families  of  Koreish  and  Onimiah, 
she  sent  out  couriers  inviting  the  co(")peratioa 
of  those  governors  whom  Ali  would  have  de- 
posed and  inciting  the  people  of  the  provinces' 
to  insurrection.  In  a  council  which  was  held 
at  Mecca,  it  was  resolved  that  the  rebellious- 
arm)',  under  the  leadership  of  Telha,  should 
march  to  Bassora  and  make  that  city  the  base- 
of  future  operations  against  the  Caliph.  At 
the  same  time  the  following  proclamation  wa* 
prepared  by  Ayesha  and  tnmipeted  through, 
the  streets  of  Mecca : 

"In  the' name  of  the  Most  High  God. 
Ayesha,  Mother  of  the  Faithful,  accompanied 
by  the  chiefs  Telha  and  Zobeir,  is  going  ia 
person  to  Bassora.  All  those  of  the  faithful, 
who  burn  with  a  desire  to  defend  the  faith, 
and  avenge  the  death  of  the  Caliph  Othman, 
have  only  to  present  themselves  and  they 
shall  be  furnished  with  all  necessaries  for  the- 
journey." 

The  retirement  of  the  insurgent  host  from. 
Mecca  was  not  uui'^e  the  embarrassed  move- 
ments of  the  Prophet  and  his  friends  in  the- 
early  days  of  Islam.  Ayesha,  mounted  on  a 
camel,  led  the  way;  but  the  princess  was  dis- 
tracted with  superstitious  fears.  On  arriving- 
at  Bassora  the  gates  were  closed  against  her 
and  her  army  ;  for  the  people  of  the  city  were 
divided  in  their  allegiance,  and  the  party  of 
Ali  had  gained  the  ascendency.  Some  went 
forth  and  joined  the  camp  of  Ayesha,  and 
skirmishing  began  between  the  two  factions. 

Meanwhile,  a  mes.sage  was  sent  to  Medina  to- 
know  whether  Telha  and  Zobeir  had  freely 
assented   to  the  election  of  Ali  or  had  acted 
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under  compulsion.  While  this  business  was 
pending,  however,  the  partisans  of  Ayesha 
broke  into  the  city,  killed  the  governor's 
guard,  and  obtained  possession  of  his  person. 
By  this  means  the  party  of  All  was  suppressed 
and  Ba.ssora  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  The  latter  conducted  themselves  with 
more  prudence  than  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, for  they  forebore  to  persecute  the 
adherents  of  the  Caliph,  seeking  to  win 
them  from  their  allegiance  by  kindness  and 
blandishments. 

Ali  was  not  idle  in  the  emergency.  Being 
an  orator,  he  harangued  the  multitudes  from 
the  mosque.  There  was,  however,  less  enthu- 
siasm for  his  cause  in  the  city  than  a  sanguine 
prince  would  hope  for.  Still  the  people  came 
to  his  standard,  and  when  two  learned  doctors 
of  the  law  made  a  solemn  declaration  that 
Ali  was  in  no  wise  implicated  in  the  murder 
of  Othman,  the  loyalty  of  the  people  was  kin- 
dled to  full  heat.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
uprising,  the  Caliph  marched  forth  from  the 
city  and  proceeded  against  Bassora.  He  sent 
word  to  Abu  Musa  Alashair,  governor  of 
Cufa,  and  to  the  other  satraps  who  were  fa- 
vorable to  his  cause  to  come  to  his  assistance; 
but  the  ruler  of  Cufa  was  little  disposed  to 
aid  a  prince  who  had  attempted  to  depose  him 
from  office.  A  reply  was  accordingly  sent 
which  meant  either  evasion  or  nothing  at  all. 
Meanwhile,  the  governor  of  Bassora,  who  had 
been  put  out  of  office  by  Ayesha,  and  whose 
beard  ha<l  been  contemptuously  pulled  out 
hair  by  hair,  came  to  the  camp  of  AH  and 
made  a  plaint  of  his  degradation.  The  Ca- 
liph next  dispatched  his  son  Ha.ssan  and  Am- 
mar  Ibn  Ya.scr  to  expostulate  with  the  gov- 
ernor of  Cufa  and  to  demand  a  contingent  of 
troops. 

These  messengers  were  kindly  received  by 
the  governor,  and  urged  upon  him  the  reason- 
ableness of  .Vli's  demands  ;  but  he  held  aloof 
from  complying.  Ho  was  for  arbitration,  for 
investigating  the  offense  which  was  charged 
to  the  Cali|)h,  for  every  thing,  indeed,  except 
furnishing  the  troops.  While  the  negotiations 
were  ponding,  another  one  of  the  Caliph's 
ambassadors  had  struck  to  the  bottom  of  the 
question  hy  seizing  the  citadel  of  Cufa,  scourg- 
ing the  garrison  into  obedience,  and  sending 
the  soldiers  of  the  escort  to  stop  the  non.sense 


which  was  enacted  at  the  mosque.  The  peo- 
ple thereupon  turned  suddenly  to  the  cause 
of  Ali.  Nine  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
followed  the  ambassiidors  to  the  Caliph's  camp. 
Ba.ssora  was  invested  by  a  loyal  army  of  thirty 
thou.sand  men.  Seeing  the  futility  of  resist- 
ance to  such  a  force,  Zoheir  and  Telha  would 
have  capitulated ;  but  the  vindictive  Ayesha 
defeated  the  negotiations  for  peace ;  and  the 
i.ssue  was  decided  by  battle. 

A  severe  conflict  ensued  out.side  the  walls, 
in  which  Ayesha,  seated  on  her  camel,  rode 
up  and  down  among  her  partisans,  urging 
them  to  strike  for  victory  and  spoil.  After  a 
bloody  fight,  in  which  Moslem  cut  down  Mos- 
lem with  no  better  inspiration  than  the  breath 
of  faction,  victory  declared  for  Ali.  Telha 
was  killed,  and  Zobeir,  withdrawing  from  the 
field,  set  out  towards  Mecca,  but  was  over- 
taken at  a  brook  and  slain  while  kneeling 
down  to  pray.  When  his  gory  head  was  borne 
to  Ali,  the  generous  Caliph  wept  bitterly  at 
the  sight,  and  bade  the  wretch  who  brought 
it  to  carry  the  tidings  of  his  bloody  deed  to 
Ben  Safiah  in  hell!  Thus  perished  the  two 
rebels  who  had  been  the  main  support  of  the 
insurrection.  As  to  Ayesha,  she  continued 
the  fight  until  her  camel,  hacked  with  the 
merciless  swords  of  Ali's  men,  sank  to  the 
earth  and  left  her  a  prisoner.  Ali,  however, 
had  given  orders  that  no  indignity  should  be 
oftbred  to  her  who  had  received  the  absurd 
name  of  Mother  of  the  Faithful.'  The  spoils 
of  victory  were  diviilod  according  to  the  rules 
of  war,  and  the  rebellion  in  Arabia  was  at  an 
end. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  revolt  in  Syria. 
Here  the  powerful  Moawyah  stood  in  arms 
and  defied  the  authority  of  the  Caliph.  The 
minds  of  the  Syrians  had  been  abused  with 
the  belief  that  Ali  was  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  Othman,  and  the  local  power  of  the  provin- 
cial governor  was  used  to  divide  them  more  and 
more  widely  from  all  sympathy  with  the  govern- 
ment at  Afedina.  Nor  was  Moawyah  wanting 
in  the  subtle  policy  peculiar  to  ambitious 
chieftains.  He  sent  word  to  Amru,  the  de- 
posed governor  of  Egypt,  now  in  Palestine, 
to  come  and  join  his  standard,  promising  to 
restore  him  to  the  high  authority  which  he 
had  held  under  the  former  Caliphate.     Amru 

'  .Misurd,  for  Ayeslin  /i<i(/  nn  children. 
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was  not  insensible  to  the  appeal.  Journeying 
to  Damascus,  he  had  an  interview  with  Moa- 
wyah,  and  publicly  cast  in  his  fortunes  with 
those  of  the  rebellion.  It  thus  became  neces- 
sary for  Ali  to  continue  in  the  field  in  order 
to  keep  the  throne. 

For  the  prosecution  of  his  Syrian  campaign 


of  the  prophets.  Ali  accordingly  directed  his 
attendants  where  to  dig,  and  a  huge  stone 
being  with  ditHculty  overturned,  the  well  of 
antiquity  was  found.  The  army  was  saved 
from  thirst  and  the  hermit  converted  to  Islam. 
In  the  year  057  the  forces  of  the  Caliph 
came  face  to  face  with  those  of  Moawyah  in 


CAPTURE  OF  AYESHA  BY  ALI. 
Drawn  by  F.  Fikentsher. 


the  Caliph  raised  an  army  of  ninety  thousand 
men.  Arriving  on  the  borders  of  Syria,  the 
soldiers  suffered  for  water;  but  a  Christian 
monk  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  produced 
an  ancient  parchment,  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Saint  Peter,  wherein  it  was  predicted 
that  a  well  digged  of  old  by  Israel  should  be 
reopened  by  the  lawful  successor  of  the  last 


the  plain  of  Seffein,  near  the  Euphrates.  The 
army  of  the  enemy,  led  by  the  rebellious  gover- 
nor and  Amru,  numbered  eighty  thousand  men. 
The  leading  generals  on  the  other  side  were  Ali 
himself  and  the  venerable  Ammar  Ibn  Yaser, 
now  ninety-two  years  of  age,  of  old  time  one 
of  the  companions  of  the  Prophet.  When  the 
two  hosts  came  in  sight  Ali  attempted  to  se- 
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cure  peace  by  negotiations ;  but  Moawyah  was 
inijjlacable,  and  the  issue  was  given  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  swortl — anil  the  deeision  was  ren- 
dered in  tkvor  of  the  Calij)h. 

During  tiie  four  months  that  followed  sev- 
eral battles  ensued,  but  the  results  were 
indecisive.  The  general  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  Ali,  whose  successes,  however, 
were  clouded  by  the  loss  of  several  able  offi- 
cers, among  whom  was  the  patriarch  Ammar 
Ihn  Yaser.  In  one  of  the  desultory  fights  Ali 
sjiurred  his  steed  within  hearing  of  Moawyah, 
and  challenged  him  to  come  forth  and  decide 
their  (piarrcl  liv  a  personal  combat;  but  the 
wary  rebel  would  not  put  his  life  upon  such  a 
hazard.  His  refusal  precipitated  a  general 
battle,  which  wa.s  fought  during  the  night, 
and  wliicli  resulted  in  the  rout  of  the  Hyrian 
army.  When,  however,  the  defeated  insur- 
gents were  driven  to  their  camp,  and  were 
about  to  be  exterminated,  they  hoisted  the 
Koran  on  a  lance  and  demanded  that  the  dis- 
j)iite  should  be  .«ettlod  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Book.  The  victorious  Ali  was  little  disposed 
to  surrender  the  fruits  of  a  triumph  so  hardly 
won  to  an  arbitration  which  Moawyah  had 
many  times  refused;  but  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  the  Moslems  were  so  strong  that  they 
trailed  their  lances  in  the  presence  of  the  Ko- 
ran, and  would  not  fight  against  those  who 
appealed  to  its  decision.  An  arbiter  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  from  each  army,  Abu 
Mu.sa  being  chosen  by  Ali  and  Amru  by 
Moawyah. 

The  ambassadors  met  at  Jumat  al  Joudel, 
and  tlie  negotiations  were  undertaken.  It 
soon  appeared  that  Musa  was  overreache<l  by 
the  wit  and  subtlety  of  Moawyah's  agent. 
Amru  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  a  deci- 
sion by  which  both  Ali  and  Moawyah  were  to 
be  (L'posed  and  a  new  Caliph  elected.  AVhen, 
however,  it  came  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
result,  and  a  tribunal  had  been  erected  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  Musa  was  induced  to 
go  up  first  and  to  announce  that  Ali  whs  de- 
po.sed.  It  wius  then  Amru's  turn  to  declare 
the  depo.oition  of  Moawyah;  but  instead  of 
making  the  propor  proclamation,  he  ascended 
the  triliuii:il  iind  said:  "You  have  heard  how 
Musa  on  his  ]i;nt  lias  deposed  Ali;  I  on  my 
part  dejiosc  liim  also,  an<l  I  adjudge  the  Ca- 
liphate to  Moawyah,  and  I  invest  him  with  it 


as  I  invest  my  finger  with  this  ring ;  and  1  do 
it  with  justice,  for  he  is  the  rightful  successor 
and  avenger  of  Othmau." 

Great  were  the  surprise  and  discontent  OH 
the  announcement  of  this  fraudulent  decision. 
Strange  that  a  decision  so  procured  and  pro- 
mulgated should  have  been  regarded  of  bind- 
ing force  ;  but  the  bigotry  and  superstition  of 
the  age  were  ready  to  enforce  an  agreement 
which  bore  the  semblance  of  faith,  though  itc 
substance  was  clearly  a  fraud.  Ali  accordingly 
withdrew  his  army,  and  personal  hatred  and 
religious  animosity  between  the  opposing 
powers  were  substituted  for  honorable  battle. 
Thus  it  was  that  victory  already  achieved 
vanished  from  the  grasp  of  the  Calipli.  The 
Caliphate  was  profoundly  shaken  by  the  catas- 
trophe, and  the  influence  of  Ali  faded  away 
for  a  season.  Dissensions  sprang  up  among 
those  who  had  been  his  adherents.  One 
party,  called  the  Karigites,  denounced  the 
Caliph  bitterly  for  allowing  himself  to  be  cir- 
cumvented by  Moawyah  and  Amru.  The 
fanatics  declared — and  with  great  truth — that 
the  comjmct  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Syrians, 
a  palpable  fraud,  and  that  its  observance  on 
the  part  of  the  Arabians  was  a  jiiece  of  super- 
stitious folly.  The  Karigites  renounced  tlacir 
allegiance  and  took  up  arms,  and  Ali  was 
obliged  to  suppress  them  by  force. 

Meanwhile,  JMoawyah  attempted  to  mako 
good  the  promise  which  he  had  given  to  Amru 
respecting  his  restoration  to  authority  in  Egypt. 
In  order  to  secure  by  subtlety  what  he  could 
not  accomplish  by  force,  the  Syrian  governor 
forged  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  to 
himself  by  Saiid  Ibn  Kais,  the  governor  of 
Kgypt,  in  which  treacherous  overtures  were 
made  respecting  an  alliance  against  Ali.  This 
letter  was  j)ermitted  to  fall  i:ito  the  hands  of 
the  Caliph,  whose  mind  was  thereby  poisoned 
against  Saiid,  and  who  appointed  Mohammed, 
the  .son  of  Abu  Bcker,  to  supersede  him. 
The  government  of  Saiid  in  Egypt  had  been 
as  popular  a.s  that  of  Jfoliammed  proved  to  bo 
distasteful  to  the  ])eople.  Dissensions  were 
spread  abroad  and  revolt  followed.  Learning 
of  the  condition  of  affairs,  Ali  sent  out  a  new 
governor,  named  JIalee  Shutur;  but  the  latter 
was  poisoned  before  reaching  his  destination. 
Afiliirs  were  thus  thrown  into  such  confusion 
that  ^b)awyah  dispatched  Amru  with  an  army 
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to  seize  the  Egyptian  government  for  himself. 
The  movement  was  successful.  The  party  of 
AH  was  overthrown.  Mohammed  was  slain, 
and  his  body,  inclosed  in  the  carcass  of  an 
ass,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  Thus  was  Egypt 
suddenly  snatched  away  from  the  successor  of 
the  Prophet. 

Aloawyah  now  became  more  active  than 
ever.  He  assumed  the  offensive,  carried  his 
arms  into  Arabia,  ravaged  Yemen,  and  hoisted 
his  banner  over  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca.  The 
spirits  of  Ali  were  so  greatly  depressed  that 
he  fell  into  melancholy,  and  he,  who  had 
been  called  the  Lion  of  Islam,  went  about 
with  an  abstracted  air  or  sat  in  moody  silence. 
At  length,  however,  he  roused  himself  to 
action.  He  raised  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  determined  that  Moawyah  should 
feel  erelong  the  force  of  a  staggering  blow. 
But  at  this  juncture  the  remnants  of  the 
Karigites  became  a  factor  in  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  times.  Three  of  the  fanatic 
sect,  meeting  in  the  mosque  of  Mecca,  and  at- 
tributing the  distractions  of  Islam  to  the  am- 
bitious rivalries  of  Ali,  Moawyah,  and  Amru, 
resolved  upon  the  assassination  of  all  three  of 
the  rulers.  The  conspirators  then  separated 
and  went  to  their  allotted  stations. 

Barak,  who  undertook  the  murder  of  Mo- 
awyah, went  to  Damascus,  took  his  stand  in 
the  mosque,  and  as  Moawyah  knelt  to  pray, 
dealt  him  a  terrible  blow  with  his  sword. 
The  governor,  however,  was  saved  alive,  and 
finally  recovered  from  his  wound ;  but  the 
assassin  was  taken  and  put  to  death.  The 
second  murderer,  Amru,  the  son  of  Asi,  re- 
paired to  Egypt,  entered  the  mosque,  and 
killed  the  Imam  Karijah,  mistaking  him  for 
the  governor.  This  assa.ssin  was  also  taken 
and  executed.  The  third  conspirator,  named 
Abdalrahmau,  made  his  way  to  Cufa,  which 
vras  now  the  capital  of  Ali.  Here  he  entered 
the  house  of  a  Karigite  woman,  to  whom  he 
presently  made  an  offer  of  marriage.  She 
agreed  to  give  her  hand  on  condition  that  her 
husband  would  bring  her  as  a  dowry  three 
thousand  pieces  of  silver,  a  slave,  a  maid-ser- 
vant, and  the  head  of  the  Caliph  Ali.  All 
these  things  Abdalrahman  agreed  to  bestow. 


He  accordingly  took  into  his  confidence  two 
confederates,  and  the  three  stationed  them- 
selves m  the  mosque  to  await  the  coming  of 
their  victim.  When  Ali  drew  near  they  fell 
upon  him  with  their  swords  and  inflicted  a 
fatal  wound.  One  of  the  murderers  escaped, 
one  was  slain  as  he  was  flying  from  the  scene, 
and  Abdalrahman  was  taken.  "  Let  him  not 
be  tortured,"  said  the  benignant  Caliph  before 
he  expired,  and  his  orders  were  obeyed.  Thus, 
in  the  year  A.  D.  660,  the  fourth  successor 
of  the  Prophet  died  a  violent  death. 

The  character  of  Ali  suffers  not  by  com- 
parison with  that  of  any  of  the  early  Moslems. 
In  war  he  was  a  warrior,  in  peace,  ])eaceable. 
But  for  the  rcbellii)ii  of  Moawyah,  Zobeir, 
and  Telha  his  reign  would,  perhaps,  have  lieen 
the  most  prosperous  among  those  of  the  early 
Caliphs.  Nor  should  failure  be  made  to  men- 
tion his  patronage  of  letters  and  art ;  for  it 
was  from  this  epoch  that  the  Arabians  began 
to  be  distinguished  as  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers.  Ali  himself  was  a  devotee  of 
the  Arabian  Parnassus.  His  career  through- 
out showed  the  man  of  sentiment  and  reflec- 
tion rather  than  the  fiery  zealot  which  was 
revealed  in  Omar.  "Life,"  said  the  poetic 
Ali,  "is  but  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  the  dream 
of  a  sleeper." 

The  family  of  the  Caliph  Ali  embraced  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Mohammed.  His  first 
wife,  Fatima,  was  the  Prophet's  daughter,  and 
by  her  he  had  three  sons,  Mohassan,  Hassan, 
and  Hosein,  two  of  whom  survived  their 
father.  Of  his  other  eight  wives  were  born 
twelve  sons  and  eighteen  daughters.  The 
children  of  Fatima,  as  being  of  the  blood  of 
the  Prophet,  were  held  in  great  esteem.  They 
were  permitted  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  turbans  and  other  dress  from  all  other 
Moslems.  The  descendants  of  this  line  were 
known  as  the  Fatijiites,  from  the  name  of 
their  great  mother,  and  were  ever  regarded  by 
the  Arabians  as  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of 
Islam.  By  that  people  the  memory  of  Ali 
was  held  most  sacred,  next  to  that  of  the 
Prophet,  and  the  anniversary  of  his  death  is 
still  scrupulously  observed  as  a  solemnity  by 
the  faithful. 
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FTER  the  death  of  Ali  his 
sou  Hassan  was  choseu  to 
the  Caliphate  -n-ithout  op- 
losition.  He  was  well 
fitted  by  the  excellence 
ot  Ids  character  and  the 
benevolence  of  his  pur- 
poses for  tlic  sovereignty  of  a  great  state;  but 
the  times  were  distracted  with  rebellion  and 
turmoil,  and  Hassan  was  little  disposed  to  war. 
Nevertheless,  in  his  inaugural  ceremony  he 
pledged  himself  to  uphold  the  Book  of  Allah, 
to  follow  the  tradition  of  the  Prophet,  and  to 
make  war  against  all  opposers.  The  jieople, 
in  their  turn,  pledged  themselves  to  support 
his  government,  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 

The  circumstances  of  the  accession  of  a  new 
Caliph  were  such  as  hardly  to  permit  him  to  re- 
main at  peace.  Tiicre,  on  the  Syrian  horizon, 
stood  the  hostile  figure  of  Moawyah.  Against 
him  tiie  Caliph  Ali,  at  the  time  of  his  assassina- 
tion, had  already  prepared  an  army  of  sixty 
thousiind  men.  The  warlike  Hoseiu,  brother 
of  Hassan,  was  eager  for  tlie  fight.  The  Caliph 
accordingly  took  the  field  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  and  marched  against  the  Syrians. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  his  inefficiency 
as  a  general  was  manifest.  A  tumult  having 
broken  out  in  the  army,  he  was  unable  to 
enforce  discipline,  and  treachcrv  became  rife 
around  him.  His  courage  failed,  and  he  re- 
solved to  make  overtures  to  Moawyah.  He 
accordingly  sent  to  that  potentate  an  cmbassv, 
proposing  to  surrender  to  him  the  Caliphate 
on  condition  that  he  himself  should  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  puiilic  treasury,  and  that 
no  further  slanders  should  be  uttered  against 
the  ineniory  of  his  father.  The  first  condition 
was  fully  agreed  to,  and  the  second  in  part. 
Ha-ssan  him.self  was  not  to  be  oflcnded  by 
hearing  his  father's  name  spoken  with  con- 
tempt. It  was  also  stipulated  as  a  jwrt  of 
the  terms  of  Hassan's  abdication  that  he 
should  return  to  power  on  the  death  of 
Moawyali. 

Nothwithstauding    the   anger  of   the    war- 


like Hosein,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
people  of  Cufa  refused  to  surrender  the  treas- 
ury, which  they  claimed  as  their  own,  the 
.settlement  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
governor  of  Syria  became  Caliph,  with  the 
title  of  Moawyah  I.  Hassan  received  a  large 
revenue,  and  retiring  to  Medina  found  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  power  in  distributing 
to  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 

The  dissensions  of  the  Empire  being  thus 
quieted,  and  the  shade  of  Othman  placated 
by  the  destruction  of  those  who  had  taken  his 
life,  Islam  had  peace.  About  the  only  faction 
remaining  to  disturb  the  state  of  the  faithful 
were  the  Karigites,  who  stirred  up  a  revolt  in 
Syria  and  were  with  difficulty  suppressed. 
They  were  a  sect  of  fanatical  zealots  who, 
contemptuous  of  all  the  forms  of  government, 
attempted  to  establish  a  reign  of  spiritual 
frenzy  over  the  prostrate  form  of  reason. 

The  new  line  of  sovereigns  beginning  with 
Moawyah  was  known  as  the  Ommiad  Dynasty, 
being  so  called  from  Ommiah,  the  ancestor  of 
the  tribe  to  which  the  Caliph  belonged.  The 
opposing  party  of  princes  in  the  politics  of 
Islam,  representing  the  true  descendants  of 
the  Prophet,  were,  as  already  said,  known  as 
the  Fatimites. 

The  jiowerful  warrior,  whose  ambition  was 
thus  at  last  gratified  with  the  possession  of 
the  throne  of  Islam,  now  gave  his  attention 
to  the  arts  of  peace.  He  called  about  him 
many  learned  men,  poels,  .scholars,  and  states- 
men, many  of  whom  were  brought  from  the 
Grecian  islands,  and  whose  culture  added  to 
the  luster  of  the  court  of  Damascus.  But 
while  the  Cali])h  thus  strengthened  himself  in 
the  world  of  letters,  a  strange  family  compli- 
cation introduced  some  excitement  in  the 
world  of  ])olitics.  It  had  happened  in  the 
days  of  yore  that  Abu  Sofian.  father  of  Mo- 
awyah, had,  while  sojourning  in  the  city  of 
Tayef,  become  enamored  of  a  Greek  slave, 
'  who  afterwards  l>ore  him  a  .«on.  The  child, 
i)eing  illegitimate,  was  named  Ziyad  Ibn 
.\i)ihi,  tiiat  is,  Ziyad  the  son  of  Nobody.    But 
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the  blood  of  his  auccslry  told  iu  spite  of  the 
ban.  The  youth  had  genius.  He  drew  to 
himself  by  his  cloqueuce  the  attention  of  the 
people.  During  the  reign  of  Omar  he  became 
a  distinguished  judge  in  the  courts  of  Islam. 
The  Caliph  Ali  api)ointed  him  governor  of 
Persia,  and  that  ])i>>'iti()n  he  still  held  on  the 
accession  of  his  half-brother  to  the  throne. 

But  the  Son  of  Nobody  by  no  means  has- 
tened to  recognize  Jloawyah  as  Caliph.  The 
latter  became  alarmed  at  the  silence  of  Ziyad 
and  sent  a  kindly  invitation  for  him  to  come 
to  Cufa.  Accepting  the  invitation,  he  was 
met  and  embraced  by  Moawyah,  wlio  thus 
publicly  acknowledged  the  governor  as  his 
brother.  An  act  was  secured  by  which  Ziyad 
was  made  a  legitimate  branch  of  the  House 
of  Koreish  and  a  prince  of  the  realms  of  Islam. 

Great  was  the  anger  of  the  aristocratic 
Ommia<les  to  be  thus  scandalized  by  the  in- 
troduction into  their  ranks  of  the  parvenu 
son  of  a  Greek  slave.  But  the  far-sighted 
Moawyah  let  fume  their  idle  jjassion,  for  he 
had  gained  a  powerful  friend  and  supporter. 
Nor  did  the  Caliph  fail  to  make  good  use  of 
his  new-found  brother.  He  sent  him  to  as- 
sume authority  iu  the  city  of  Bassora,  where 
a  reign  of  anarchy  and  assassination  had  been 
established.  The  city  had  become  a  den  of 
thieves,  and  its  reputation  a  stench  in  the 
nostrils  of  Islam.  To  all  this  the  Son  of  No- 
body put  a  speedy  termination.  Two  hundred 
ruffians  were  put  to  death  on  the  first  night 
after  his  assumption  of  office. 

Order  was  at  once  restored.  The  gov- 
ernor was  then  sent  to  Khorassan.  So  exem- 
plary were  his  measures  that  quiet  reigned 
wherever  he  went.  As  he  journeyed  from 
city  to  city,  he  made  proclamation  that  the 
people  should  leave  their  doors  open  at  night, 
promising  to  make  good  whatever  was  taken 
by  theft.  Having  reduced  all  Babylonia  to 
good  government,  he  set  out  for  Arabia  Pctra. 
But  while  on  his  way  thither  he  was  attacked 
with  the  plague  and  died.  So  great  had  been 
his  merit  that  his  family  rights  were  confirmed 
to  his  son  Obeidal.ua,  who  was  made  governor 
of  Khorassan  and  a  prince  of  the  empire. 
Another  son,  named  Salem,  was,  in  like  man- 
ner, honored,  and  so  great  was  his  popularity 
that  twenty  thousand  children  were  said  to 
have    received    his    name.      The    third    son. 


Kameil,  was  also  so  much  distinguished  by  his; 
talents  that  he  was  made  a  prince  of  Arabia. 
Felix,  and  his  descendants  considered  it  au 
honor  to  be  called  the  children  of  Ziyad.  It 
thus  happened  that  the  base-born  Son  of  No- 
body became  the  illustrious  Father  of  Some- 
body. Nature  had  written  her  sign-manual, 
above  tlie  puny  statutes  of  men. 

Jloawyah  kept  his  faith  with  Amru  by  re- 
instating him  in  the  governorship  of  Egypt. 
But  the  latter  did  not  long  survive  the  recover}"" 
of  what  had  been  the  object  of  his  ambition. 
In  A.  D.  663  he  died,  aud  Islam  had  cause 
to  lament  the  fall  of  one  of  the  ablest  veter- 
ans of  the  faith.  Like  many  of  his  fellow- 
leaders,  he  became  in  his  old  age  enamored  of 
lettei-s,  and  sought  by  patr  nage  and  example 
to  hasten  the  return  of  the  day  of  light  and 
learning. 

The   reign  of  Moawyah  was  noted  as   the 
epoch   when  hostility  to   the   Eastern   Erapirfr 
became   a  j)art  of  the  settled  policy  of  Islam. 
The    warlike    impulses    of    the    Caliph    were- 
turne<l    in    the    direction    of    Constantinople. 
The  injunction  of  the  Prophet  to  conquer  the 
world  still  rang  in  the  ears  of  true  believers, 
and   the   general   quiet  of  the   Mohammedan 
states  encouraged  the   half-dormant  desire  of 
foreign  conquest.     It  was  now  almost  a  half 
century  since  the  death  of  the  Prophet.     His- 
promise  of  full   pardon  for  all  the  sins   com- 
mitted   by   the    soldiers   who   should   conquer 
Constantinople  was  not  wanting  as  an  incen- 
tive of  war  in  the  breasts  of  faithful  veterans- 
who  recalled  with  a  sigh  the  glorious  days  of 
early  Islam. 

An  army  was  accordingly  mustered  to- 
march  against  the  distant  Greeks.  The  com- 
mand was  given  to  the  veteran  Sofian,  who, 
with  several  other  aged  patriots,  companions 
of  ^lohammed,  undertook  the  enterprise  with 
the  fiery  zeal  of  youth.  Hosein,  the  brother 
of  Hassan,  was  given  a  command,  and  a  chiv- 
alrous spirit  pervaded  the  army,  to  which  the 
soldiers  of  the  Crescent  had  become  strangers 
during  the  civil  wars.  Tlie  enthusiasm  of 
battle  was  in  the  ranks,  and  future  victory 
was  regarded  as  a  part  of  that  necessity  which 
the  Prophet  had  proclaimed  as  the  immutable 
law  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gen- 
eral flavor  of  decay  was  noticeable  throughout 
♦he  Empire  of  the  Greeks.      Especially  were 
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the  armies  wliich  issued  from  the  gates  of 
Constantinople  fatigued,  as  it  were,  with  the 
lassitude  of  declining  age.  In  no  respect, 
moreover,  was  the  weakness  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  more  displayed  than  in  the  will  and 
character  of  Constautiue  IV.,  the  reigning 
sovereign,  whose  chief  element  of  greatness 
was  a  famous  name. 

In  the  preceding  volume'  a  brief  reference 
has  already  been  made  to  this  effort  of  the 
Moslems  to  capture  Constantinople.  No  ex- 
tensive details  of  the  expedition  have  been 
preserved.  It  is  only  known  that  the  Moham- 
medan squadron  passed  the  Dardanelles  in 
safety  and  debarked  the  army  a  few  miles 
from  the  city.  The  Arabs  with  their  accus- 
tomed vehemence  began  a  siege,  but  very  un- 
like were  the  battlements  of  Constantinople  to 
the  puny  ramparts  surrounding  the  towns  of 
Syria  and  the  East.  The  Greek  capital,  more- 
over, was  well  defended  by  troops  collected 
from  many  quarters,  most  of  them  veterans  m 
the  defense  of  cities.  The  employment  of 
Greek  fire  spread  terror  among  the  assailants, 
to  whom  such  explosive  and  portentous  bombs 
seemed  no  less  than  the  favorite  hand-balls  of 
Ben  Safiah.  Of  course,  the  besiegers  with 
their  nomad  armor  could  make  no  impression 
on  the  rock-built  bastions  of  the  citj'.  So, 
despairing  of  success,  they  fell  away  from  the 
prize  which  was  beyond  their  grasp  and  rav- 
aged the  adjacent  coasts  of  the  two  continents. 
They  estJiblished  themselves  in  the  island  of 
Scyzicus,  and  from  time  to  time  renewed  the 
C9nflict  through  a  period  of  two  years. 

As  the  war  continued,  the  forces  of  the 
Moslems  wore  gradually  wasted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  courage  of  the  Greeks  was  revived 
when  it  was  seen  that  they  only  had  been  able 
to  interpose  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  Islam. 
By  and  by  they  marcheil  forth  with  their 
forces  and  pursued  the  Mohammedans,  inflict- 
ing several  defeats.  Moawyah  was  first  driven 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  then  conipcUcd  to 
seek  an  expensive  peace.  A  truce  was  estab- 
lished for  thirty  years,  and  the  Cali]ih  agreed 
to  i)ay  the  Em])eror  an  annual  triiiiitc  of  three 
iliousand  pieces  of  gold,  fifty  slaves,  and  fifty 
Arabian  steeds. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Caliph  had  grown 
old.  The  compact  still  existed  with  Hassan 
""'See  Book  Tenth,  nntc  p.  383. 


that  the  latter  should  succeed  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  death  of  Moawyah.  But  Yezid, 
the  Caliph's  eldest  son,  was  already  a  consj)ira- 
tor  to  secure  the  succession  for  himself  In 
the  year  669,  the  exemplary  and  unambitious 
Hassan  ended  his  career  by  poison.  Nor  is  it 
doulitful  that  the  potion  was  administered  by 
an  Arab  woman  at  the  instigation  of  Yezid, 
who  promised  to  reward  her  crime  with  mar- 
riage. The  prince  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  a 
serene  frame  of  mind,  calmly  consigning  his 
murderers  to  the  mercies  of  Allah,  before  whom 
they  must  presently  stand,  stripped  of  all 
disguises. 

The  politic  Yezid  refused  to  marry  her  whose 
crime  had  opened  to  him  the  way  to  the  throne; 
but  he  procured  her  silence  with  large  gifts  of 
money  and  jewels.  Though  Has.<an  himself 
was  destroyed,  his  family  was  by  no  means  ex- 
tinguished. He  left  as  his  contribution  to  the 
House  of  Fatima  fifteen  sous  and  five  daugh- 
ters. One  of  his  marriages  had  been  with  the 
daughter  of  Yezdegird,  the  last  king  of  Per- 
sia, and  the  expiring  glory  of  the  Saswinidje 
was  blended  with  the  prophetic  blood  of  Islam. 
A  few  years  after  the  death  of  Hassan,  the 
celebrated  Ayesha,  who  had  survived  the  death 
of  jVIohammed  forty-seven  years,  and  by  the 
perpetual  feuds  springing  from  her  jealousy  of 
Fatima  had  kept  the  court  of  Medina  constantly 
embroiled,  exj)ired,  A.  D.  678.  She  left  no 
offspring ;  nor  did  any  of  the  other  wives  of 
the  Prophet,  excepting  only  Fatima,  transmit 
his  name  to  posterity. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  the  unpopular 
Abdallah  Hjn  Saiid  attempted  to  make  good 
his  claim  to  leadership  by  the  conquest  of 
Northern  Africa ;  and  how  he  failed  before 
the  walls  of  Tripoli.  Afterwards  the  attention 
of  the  Moslems  was  absorbed  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  then  in  the  contest  with  Constantinople. 
Thus  for  a  while  the  African  enterprise  was 
abandoned.  The  foothold  which  Islam  had 
gained  on  the  coa.«t  west  of  Egypt  was  broken, 
and  the  dominion  of  the  Crescent  was  again 
almost  restricted  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

After  the  failure  of  his  war  with  the  Greeks, 
Moawyah  determined  to  devote  the  energies  of 
his  old  age  to  the  recovery  of  what  had  been 
lost  on  the  African  coast.  To  this  end  an  army 
was  orgaiii/.i'il  and  |)!a('ed  under  command  of 
Acbah,  who  at  the  head  of  his  forces  at  once 
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departed  from  Damascus  to  enter  on  his  cam- 
paign. His  first  movement  was  directed  against 
the  province  of  Cyrenaica,  and  its  cajiital,  Gy- 
rene. Tlie  city  was  besieged  and  taken,  its 
walls  thrown  down,  the  country  conquered. 

From  the  Ixinlers  of  this  province  Achah 
then  continued  his  march  to  the  west.  Through 
dense  and  serpent-haunted  woods  and  trackless 
■wastes  of  sand,  he  pressed  onward  to  the  site 
of  ancient  Carthage.  Here  he  chose  a  heav- 
ily wooded  valley  as  the  place  in  which  to 
found  a  city  which  should  serve  as  the  head- 
quarters of  Islam  in  the  West.  Nor  has  tra- 
dition failed  to  record  how  Acbah  went  forth 
into  the  dank  wilderness,  infested  as  it  was 
with  lions,  tigers,  and  serpents,  and  conjured 
them  to  fly  to  other  jungles.  "  Hence  !  "  said 
he;  "avaunt,  wild  beasts  and  serpents!  Hence, 
quit  this  wood  and  valley ! "  Then  they  fled  to 
parts  iwiknown. 

When  the  news  of  the  progress  of  Acbah 
was  borne  to  Moawyah,  he  added  the  newly 
con(]uen'd  countries  to  the  province  of  Egypt, 
and  apiM)iiited  Mnhegir  governor.  But  the 
action  of  the  Caliph  was  based  upon  ignorance 
of  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory  which  Ac- 
bali  ha<l  overrun.  The  latter  had  meanwhile 
«stablished  him.self  in  his  new  city  and  exer- 
cised authority  over  the  surrounding  country. 
When  Mulu'gir  arrived  in  Egypt,  he  became 
<lesperately  jealous  of  the  fame  of  xVcbah,  and 
slandered  him  in  letters  to  the  Caliph  to  the 
extent  of  securing  his  recall  and  deposition 
from  his  command.  The  valorous  Acbah, 
however,  indignant  at  the  injustice  done  liini, 
hastened  to  Damascus  and  made  so  manly  a 
rciiiiinstrance  that  he  was  at  once  reiu^tated. 
Kcturiiing  by  way  of  Egypt  he  f<)Un<l  tiiat 
Muhegir  had  used  tiie  interim  to  destroy,  as  far 
as  jiossible,  the  results  of  the  coiuiiiest.  .\cbidi 
accordinglv  deposed  him  from  authority  and 
placed  hiiM  in  irons,  and  then  went  about  to 
remedy  the  niisciiief  whieii  he  had  accomplished. 

In  a  short  time  he  iiad  rednceil  tiie  country 
to  such  a  state  of  cpiiet  that  he  wa.s  able  to  re- 
sume his  work  of  conquest  in  the  West.  From 
the  frontier  which  he  ha<l  already  established 
at  Ca'rwan,  lie  niarelunl  into  Algiers,  the  an- 
•cient  Nurnidiii.  Mud  setting  up  the  banners  of 
Islam,  compelleil  the  liarbarous  tribes  to  rev- 
erence the  name  of  the  Prophet.  He  then 
l»roceeded   into   Morocco,    the  Mauritania   of 


the  ancients,  and  in  like  manner  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  submission.  Still  westward  he 
pressed  his  way  until  reaching  the  Atlantic, 
he  rode  into  the  salt  waves  to  his  .saddle  girth, 
and  drawing  his  cimeter,  declared  that  only 
the  sea  j)revented  him  from  honoring  the 
Prophet  by  further  conquests  in  his  name. 

In  the  mean  time  intelligence  was  borne  to 
the  victorious  Moslem  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
African  coast  behind  him,  as  well  as  the  sav- 
age tribes  of  the  interior,  had  revolted  and 
were  about  to  overthrow  his  authority.  His 
capital  of  Casrwan  was  threatened  with  cap- 
ture. Returning  by  rapid  marches  he  was  at- 
tacked in  Numidia  by  the  Berbers  or  Moors, 
who  gave  him  great  annoyance,  but  could  not 
bo  brought  to  battle.  On  reaching  his  capital, 
however,  Acbah  found  that  his  lieutenant  Zo- 
hair  had  beaten  the  rebels  in  battle,  and  re- 
stored order  in  the  province.  As  soon  as 
every  thing  was  made  secure,  the  adventurous 
governor  returned  into  Numidia  to  punish  the 
audacious  Moors. 

^leanwhile,  the  Greeks  of  the  coast  had 
joined  their  fortunes  with  the  barbarians  of 
the  mountain  slopes,  and  Aebah  found  a 
large  army  ready  to  oppose  him.  The  leader 
of  the  Moors  was  a  noted  chieftain  named 
Abu  Cahina.  When  Acbah  came  in  sight 
of  the  enemy,  he  perceived  that  their  num- 
bers were  so  great  as  to  make  a  victory  over 
them  impossible ;  but  with  the  dauntless  zeal 
of  a  true  follower  of  the  Prophet,  he  deter- 
mined to  conquer  or  die.  He  struck  off  the 
chains  of  Muhegir  and  gave  him  a  horse  and 
armor.  The  two  then  rode,  side  by  side,  into 
the  hojieless  conflict.  The  Moslems  fought 
with  thinning  ranks,  but  invincible  courage. 
At  last  only  a  handful  remained,  but  they 
fiieeil  the  enemy  until  all  had  ])erished.  The 
dead  Ixuly  of  Acbah  was  diseovert'd  still  grasp- 
ing his  sword  and  surrounded  with  a  heap  of 
intidel  slain.  The  destruction  of  the  heroic 
banil  of  Islam  was  complete. 

Meanwhile,  important  events  had  taken 
))lace  in  the  Caliphate.  The  aged  Jfoawvah, 
forecasting  the  end  of  his  career,  named  Yezid 
as  his  succes.sor.  This  act  was  in  violation  of 
the  ])recedent  established  by  Jlohnniined  and 
observed  by  Abu  Beker,  Omar,  and  Othman. 
It  was  a  direct  effort  on  the  ])art  of  Moawvah 
to  make  the  crown  of  Islam  hereditarv  in  his 
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family — to  substitute  the  principle  of  descent 
for  tlie  riglit  of  election.  .Such  a  policy  ran 
counter  to  all  the  maxims  of  Arabian  politics ; 
but  so  powerful  was  the  iutluence  of  the  Ca- 
liph, that  when  he  sent  abroad  a  summons  to 
the  various  provinces  to  appoint  delegates  w-ho 
should  perform  the  act  of  fealty  to  the  prince 
Yezid,  nearly  all  the  regions  made  a  favor- 
able response,  and  the  prince  was  acknowl- 
edged as  the  representative  of  the  Ommiades 
and  the  heir  exjiectant  to  the  crown  of  Islam. 
Thus  was  establisiied  by  the  will  and  power  of 
Moawyah  the  dynasty  of  the  House  of  Om- 
miab,  from  which  fourteen  Caliphs  were  des- 
tined to  arise. 

The  institution  of  a  regular  court,  after  the 
manner  of  the  East,  had  now  become  an  es- 
tablished fact  in  the  Caliphate.  The  stern  de- 
meanor of  the  primitive  successors  of  the 
Prophet  relaxed  in  the  soft  airs  of  Damascus. 
The  transformation  from  the  austere  regime 
established  by  Abu  Beker  and  Omar  was 
mostly  effected  during  the  reign  of  Moawyah 
I.  Already  before  the  death  of  that  poten- 
tate, his  household  and  government,  in  the 
luxurious  capital  of  Syria,  had  assumed  the 
typical  aspect  of  the  courts  of  the  East.  The 
plain  food,  simple  garb,  and  severe  manners 
of  the  early  Moslem  rulers  yielded  to  the  in- 
fluences of  ease  and  opulence,  and  the  exem- 
plary virtues  of  the  first  Caliphs  were  no 
longer  regarded   as  the  passports  to  Paradise. 

Superstition  still  held  sway  over  the  minds 
of  the  greatest.  It  was  a  part  of  the  policy 
of  Moawyah  to  make  Damascus  one  of  the 
sacred  cities  of  Islam.  To  this  end  he  con- 
ceived the  project  of  transferring  from  Medina 
some  of  the  relics  most  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
true  believers.  Among  the  objects  to  be  re- 
moved were  the  walking  staff  of  the  Prophet 
and  the  pulpit  from  which  he  used  to  discourse 
to  the  people.  The  staff  was  found  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  capital,  but  when  the  j)ulpit 
was  about  to  be  removed  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  occurred  and  the  faithful  were  terrified. 
To  see  the  stars  in  daytime  was  too  much 
even  for  Moawyah,  and  the  pulpit  of  the 
Prophet  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Medina. 

Feeling  his  end  approach  Moawyah  sum- 
moned Yezid  into  his  presence  and  gave  him 
his  parting  injunctions.  In  A.  D.  679,  being 
then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  the 


great  Caliph  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  His 
sej)ulcher  was  made  at  Damascus,  which  had 
now  become  the  chief  city  and  capital  of  the 
Mohammedan  Empire.  Great  was  the  fame 
which  Moawyah  had  won  by  his  deeds,  and 
great  was  the  grief  which  the  true  believers 
manifested  on  his  departure  for  Paradise. 

The  succession  had  already  been  ai)pointed 
to  Yezid.  He  received  the  royal  garments  in 
the  spring  of  680.  The  new  prince  came  to 
the  throne  under  the  full  impulse  of  his 
father's  popularity  and  the  reputation  won  by 
his  own  abilities  and  ambitions.  Nevertheless 
his  character  as  a  youth  had  been  greatly  in- 
jured by  his  associations  in  Damascus,  and  his 
accession  to  power  at  the  age  of  thirty-four 
found  him  indolent,  intemperate,  and  sensual. 
He  entered  upon  his  reign,  however,  with 
many  auspicious  omens  and  no  opposition,  save 
from  Mecca,  Medina,  and  some  of  the  towns 
on  the  Euphrates. 

The  personal  rivals  whom  be  had  most 
cause  to  fear  were  Hosein,  brother  of  Hassan, 
and  Abdallah,  son  of  Zobeir.  To  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  these  princes  the  new 
Caliph  was  fully  awake.  A  plot  was  made 
against  their  lives,  but  they  escaped  from 
Medina  and  fled  to  Mecca.  While  resident 
here  Hosein  received  a  secret  message  from 
the  city  of  Cufa,  declaring  that  the  people  of 
that  metropolis  were  ready  to  acknowledge 
him  as  the  rightful  successor  of  the  Proj)het. 
He  was  informed  that  on  going  thither  he 
would  be  recognized  and  obeyed  as  Caliph. 

To  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  reports  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  Cufa,  who  found  affairs 
as  represented,  but  the  governor  of  the  city 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy.  By  some 
means,  however,  intelligence  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs  was  conveyed  to  the  Caliph,  who 
despatched  Obeidallah,  son  of  Ziyad,  to  sup- 
press the  revolt.  This  general  hastened  to 
Cufa,  took  possession  of  the  city,  killed  the 
ambassador  of  Hosein,  and  scattered  the  con- 
spirators in  all  directions. 

In  the  mean  time  the  unfortunate  prince, 
who  expected  to  reach  the  Caliphate  by  means 
of  the  insurrection,  set  out  from  Mecca  and 
journeyed  toward  Cufa.  On  the  borders  of 
Babylonia  he  was  met  by  a  band  of  horsemen, 
sent  out  by  Obeidallah  to  bring  the  aspirant 
into  his  presence.     The  prince  was  led  along 
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to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Finding  that 
every  thing  had  turned  against  him  lie  would 
fain  have  returned  into  Aral)ia.  Those  who 
had  him  in  charge  would  gladly  have  shown 
consideration  to  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet, 
but  Obcidalluh  had  resolved  that  Hosein 
should  acknowledge  Yezid  or  perish  for  his 
temerity.  The  sou  of  AH,  hoAvever,  chose  to 
die  rather  than  submit.  With  his  small  band 
he  attempted  to  defend  himself  in  his  camp. 
Desultory  fighting  continued  for  several 
days.     His  followers  fell  one  by  one  until  he 


The  assassination  of  their  prince  made  a 
profound  impre.'ssion  on  the  minds  of  the  Fati- 
mites.  The  day  of  his  death  became  an  anni 
versary  of  mourning,  and  was  called  the  Day 
of  Hosein.  On  the  spot  where  he  fell  a  .scpul- 
cher  was  built,  and  tradition  recited  to  the 
coming  generations,  the  omens  and  portents 
wherewith  Allah  threatened  the  world  when 
the  descendant  of  his  Apostle  was  slain. 

Among  those  whom  the  dying  Jloawyah  had 
named  as  persons  to  be  feared  by  his  .successor 
was  Zobeir's  son,  Abdullah.     The  caution  was 


was  left  alone.  At  last  he  sank  to  the  earth, 
bleeding  with  thirty  wounds,  and  died  under 
the  swords  of  his  assailants.  His  head  was 
then  cut  ofl'and  carried  to  Obeidallah  in  Cufa. 
After  being  disjjlayed  to  that  savage  warrior 
the  bloody  ti-^phy  was  sent  to  the  t'aliph 
Yezid  at  Dama-scus,  who  either  through  real  or 
artected  grief  denounced  the  murder  of  the 
prince  and  cursed  Obeidallah  as  the  son  of  a 
Greek  slave.  The  Caliph  treated  the  family 
of  Hosein  with  ooiisideration,  and  thus  in 
some  measure  made  atonement  fur  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  grandson  of  the  Prophet. 


Al   iril-.    IlAMASfTS. 


well  taken  :  for  after  the  death  of  Hosein  the 
tribe  of  Ha.<hem  proclaimed  Abdallah  as  Ca- 
li])h,  and  he  was  recognized  as  such  by  the 
])eoi)le  of  Medina  and  Mecca.  The  prince 
thus  made  conspicuous  was  ambitious  and  war- 
like. The  party  of  Fatima,  enraged  at  the 
murder  of  Hosein,  rallied  to  the  support  of 
Abdallah,  an<l  a  seer  out  of  Kgypt  declared 
that  the  Prophet  Daniel  had  predicted  for  this 
])rin('e  the  honors  of  royalty.  The  Caliph 
Yezid  became  alarmed  at  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  Western  .\rabia;  but  pretending  to 
despise  the  presumption  of  Abdallah,  he  sent 
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word  to  the  governor  of  Medina  to  put  a  sil- 
ver collar  around  the  neck  of  the  pretender, 
should  he  not  dc.-iist  from  his  claims,  and  send 
him  in  fetters  to  Damascus.  The  governor, 
however — as  did  also  his  successor — feared  to 
undertake  the  duty  wliich  Yezid  had  assigned. 
Nor  did  tiie  task  allotted  by  the  Caliph  to  his 
subordinate  become  less  onerous  when  the  sto- 
ries of  his  own  immoral  life  were  circulated 
among  the  abstemious  and  continent  Arabs. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  reigning  prince  be- 
came so  great  that  an  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Medina,  and  the  few  adherents  of  Yezid 
were  obliged  ibr  safety  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  i)alace  of  the  governor.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  Caliph  secured  an 
army  and  a  general  to  go  against  the  insur- 
gents. At  length  the  veteran  Meslem  assumed 
command,  and  the  expedition  departed  to  sup- 
press the  revolt. 

Meanwhile  the  people  of  Medina  digged  a 
trench  arouud  the  city,  and  prepared  to  de- 
fend themselves  to  the  last.  When  Meslem 
arrived  he  summoned  ,the  place  to  surrender, 
but  for  three  successive  days  the  demand  was 
refused.  On  the  fourth  Medina  was  attacked 
and  carried  by  storm.  The  friends  of  Yezid 
were  liberated  from  the  governor's  palace,  and 
the  city  given  up  to  indiscriminate  slaughter 
and  pillage.  Having  completed  the  work  of 
destruction,  Meslem  started  on  the  march  for 
Mecca,  but  died  before  reaching  his  destina- 
tion. The  command  devolved  upon  Hozein 
Ibn  Thamir,  who  proceeded  to  the  city  and 
began  a  siege.  For  fori;'  days  the  walls  were 
battered  by  the  Syrian  engines.  A  part  of 
the  Kaaba  was  broken  down,  and  the  rest 
burned  to  ashes.  The  Meccans  were  brought 
to  the  last  extremity ;  but  in  the  day  of  their 
despair  a  messenger  came  announcing  the 
death  of  Yezid.  Thereupon  Zobeir,  who 
commanded  the  city,  sent  the  intelligence  to 
Hozein,  and  demanded  that  since  the  Caliph 
was  no  more,  hostilities  should  come  to  an 
end.  As  soon  as  the  news  was  confirmed  the 
besiegers  assented  to  a  truce.  The  siege  was 
abandoned,  and  the  Syrian  army,  accompanied 
by  the  family  of  Ommiah,  retired  to  Damas- 
cus. Nor  did  the  true  believers  of  the  party 
of  Fatima  fail  to  a-scribe  the  sudden  death  of 
the  Caliph  to  the  avenging  hand  of  Allah ; 
for  the  pillage  of  Medina,  the  sacred  home  of 


the  Prophet,  was  a  sacrilege  well  calculated  to 
excite  the  indignation  of  heaven. 

Mo.vwY.-VH  II.,  son  of  Yezid,  was  at  once 
prochiinied  Caliph.  He  was  still  a  mere 
youth,  weak  in  body  and  in  mind,  fickle  in 
conduct,  and  somewhat  heretical  in  belief 
For  his  teacher,  Almeksus,  being  of  the  sect 
of  tlie  Kadarii,  taught  the  freedom  of  the 
will  as  against  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
and  the  young  Moawyah  indtibed  the  danger- 
ous heresy.  He  was  afflicted  with  weak  eyes, 
and  obliged  to  avoid  the  daylight,  from  which 
circumstance  the  Arabs  gave  him  the  surname 
of  Abuleilah  or  Father  of  the  Night.  For 
six  months  he  nominally  he'd  the  scepter  and 
then  abdicated,  refusing  to  name  a  succes.sor. 
This  unheard-of  proceeding  greatly  excited  the 
Ommiades,  who  attributed  the  prince's  resig- 
nation to  the  influence  of  Almeksus.  Him 
thej'  accordingly  seized  and  buried  alive. 

The  recreant  ]\Ioawyah  not  only  refused  to- 
name  his  successor,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to 
denounce  the  Ommiad  line,  saying  that  his 
grandfather  was  a  man  less  worthv  than  AH, 
and  that  Yezid  had  been  unfit  to  reign.  He 
also  very  properly  included  himself  in  the  list 
of  unworthies.  Having  thus  relieved  his 
conscience,  he  shut  himself  in  a  dark  cham- 
ber and  remained  there  until  he  died. 

It  thus  became  necessary  for  the  princes  of 
Islam  to  choose  a  new  Caliph.  In  a  conven- 
tion at  Damascus,  the  election  fell  on  Merwan, 
the  same  who  had  once  been  the  secretary  of 
Othman.  It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  at 
his  decease — for  he  was  already  aged — the 
crown  should  descend  to  Khaled,  the  junior 
son  of  Yezid.  Merwan  gave  the  required 
pledges  and  entered  upon  his  reign  at  Damas- 
cus. Meanwhile  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Zobeir, 
was  acknowledged  as  Caliph  throughout  the 
West.  Not  only  Arabia,  but  also  Khorassan, 
Babylonia,  and  Egypt,  recognized  him  as  the 
legitimate  ruler  of  Islam.  At  the  same  time, 
the  bloody-minded  Obeidallah,  son  of  Ziyad 
and  emir  of  Bassora,  endeavored  to  obtain 
the  Caliphate.  He  pleaded  that  the  dissen- 
sions between  the  Houses  of  Fatiraa  and  Om- 
miah were  sufficient  cause  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Bassora  and  his  own  appointment  as 
Caliph.  The  chiefs  of  the  city  were  ready  to 
second  the  movement,  and  Obeidallah  was 
called  upon  to  accept   the  primacy,  at  least 
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until  a  new  ruler  could  be  legally  elected. 
I'his  action,  however,  was  soon  repented.  The 
people  of  Cufa,  .«till  remembering  the  atrocious 
conduct  of  Obeidallah  in  the  murder  of  Ho- 
sein,  rejected  his  claims  with  disdain ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Bassora,  turning  upon  their 
own  creature,  drove  him  from  power.  He 
was  obliged  to  disguise  himself  as  a  woman 
and  tly  for  his  life.  He  escaped  into  Syria, 
and  perceiving  the  present  hopelessness  of  his 
situation,  gave  his  influence  to  Merwau  and 
aided  in  his  election  to  the  Caliphate.  Tliis 
adherence  of  ObeidaUah  to  the  cause  of  the 
Ommiadcs  Wiis  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  defection  of  Babylonia  and  the 
transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  that  country  to 
Abdallah,  Caliph  of  the  West. 

The  accession  of  Merwan  was  thus   recog- 
nized only  in  Syria,  and  among  the  Syrians 
themselves  a  strong  party  arose  in  opposition 
to  his  claims.     The  leader  of  the  disaffected 
was    a   certain    chieftain    named    Dchac    Ibn 
Kais,  recently  governor  of  Cufa,  who  sympa- 
thizing with  the  politics  of  the  people  of  his 
former  province,  declared   for  Abdallah   and 
raised   an   army   to   support   his   pretensions. 
Merwan   at  once  took   the  field    against   his 
Syrian    enemies,    and    a    bloody    battle    was 
fought,  in   which   Deluic   was   killed  and   his 
army  cut  to  pieces.     Merwan  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Damascus,  and  began  his  administra- 
tion from  the  palace  of  Moawyah  and  Yezid. 
The  great  age  of  the  Caliph  and  the  gen- 
eral suspicion  that  he  would  attempt  to  vio- 
late the  agreement   respecting  the  succession 
led  to  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ities of  Damascus  to  secure  a  guaranty.    They 
denianiled    tliat    Merwan    should    marry    the 
widow  of  Yezid,  and   thus   place   himself   in 
loco  palris   to   the   young    Khaled.     He  com- 
plied with  reluctance;  but  in  order  to  extri- 
cate himself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  com- 
plication, he  raised  au  army  and  set  out  on 
an  expedition  against  Egypt.     The  campaign 
was  attended   with    success,   and  the   party  of 
Al)dallah   was   nvertiirown   in   that   i)rovince. 
Merwan  then  returned  to  Damascus.     But 
scarcely    had    ho    reached    the    capital    when 
news  came    that  Musab,  the   brother  of  the 
Western  Caliph,  was  marching  upon  Egypt  to 
recover   what  was  lost.     A  second   time   the 
Syrian  army,  led  by  Amru,  the  son  of  Saiid, 


marched  against  the  Egyptians,  and  another 
hard-fought  battle  resulted  in  a  complete  vic- 
tory for  Merwan  and  the  reestablishment  of 
his  authority  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  He 
appointed  his  son  Abdalaziz  governor  of  the 
conquered  country,  and  again  returned  to  the 
capital  of  Syria. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  Khorassan, 
disgusted  with  the  quarrels  of  the  rival  Ca- 
liphs, chose  for  their  governor  Salem,  the  son 
of  Ziyad,    who   was   to  act  as  regent  of  the 
province  until  what  time  the  political  affairs 
of  the  Caliphate  should   be   settled.     AVhUe 
Khorassan  was  thus  virtually  made  independ- 
ent, the  people  of  Cuta,  long  ill  at  ease   on 
account  of  the  murder  of  Hosein,  sought  by 
repentance    to    make    their   peace    with    the 
Fatimites.     A   society  was   organized,   called 
The   Penitents,  embracing   in  its  membership 
the   principal  men  of  the  state.     The  whole 
movement   had   for  its  ulterior  design  the  re- 
storation  of  the   House   of  Ali   to  the   undi- 
vided sovereignty  of  Islam.     The  leader   of 
the    revolutionary   party    was    Solyman    Ibn 
Sorad,  who  had  been  one  of  the  companions 
of    the    Prophet.     An    army    was    mustered, 
which,  after  passing  a  day  and  night  in  prayer 
on  the  spot  where  Hosein  was  murdered,  be- 
gan its  march  into  Syria.     But  before  Soly- 
man reached  Damascus,  Obeidallah  came  forth 
at    the    head   of   twenty   thousand    men   and 
scattered  the  revolutionists  to  the  four  winds. 
It  will  be  remembered  how  the  hero  Acbah, 
on   the  far-off  plains  of  Numidia,  was  over- 
powered and  destroyed   by  the   Moorish   host 
led  by  Abu  Cahina.  The  latter,  after  his  victory, 
pres.sed  on  to  Cserwan  where  he  began  a  siege. 
At  this  juncture,  however,  reinforcements  ar- 
rived, sent  out  from  Egypt  by  Abdalaziz,  the 
recently    appointed    governor.     Every    thing 
looked   to   the  speedy   repulse  of  Cahina  and 
the  restoration  of  Moslem  authority  in  North- 
ern Africa.     But  in  the  mean  time  the  sleepy 
court  of  Constantinople  had  aroused  itself  to 
action   and   dispatched    an    Ini])erial  army  to 
make  common   cause   with    the  Moore  in  the 
expulsion    of    the    Mohammedans.      Against 
these    combined    forces    of    Christianity    and 
barbarism,  Zobeir,  the  governor   of  Cierwan, 
made  a  desperate  but   ineffectual   resistance. 
The    Moslems    were    defeated    in    battle   and 
driven  back  to  Barca.     C;crwau  was  assaulted 
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and  taken,  and  all  the  western  parts  of  the 
Africiiii  coiu-it  restored  to  the  condition  in 
whicii  they  had  been  before  the  conquest  by 
Acbah. 

Just  after  the  fiasco  of  SoljTnan  in  Syria, 
the  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  Northern  Africa 
was  carried  to  Damascus.  It  had  the  eHect 
of  an  electric  spark  upon  the  half-jjuralyzed 
right  arm  of  Islam.  For  the  nonce,  the  bitter 
feuds  of  faction  were  consigned  to  (il)livion. 
Though  Zobeir  recognized  the  Caliph  of  tlie 
West,  Merwan  sent  forward  a  large  army, 
under  command  of  his  son  Abdalmalec  to 
assist  the  African  governor  in  recovering  his 
province.  The  forces  of  Zobeir  and  those  of 
Syria  were  united  in  the  Barcan  desert,  and 
an  expedition  was  at  once  begun  to  regain  the 
lost  territories.  The  old  spirit  of  the  Arabs 
was  fully  aroused  in  the  struggle  with  the  un- 
believers. The  Christians  and  Moors  were 
driven  back  precipitately  upon  Cierwan. 
The  city  was  besieged  and  retaken,  and  the 
whole  region  recovered  from  the  enemy  more 
quickly  than  they  had  won  it.  Zobeir  was 
reinstated  as  governor  of  Africa,  v.nd  Abdal- 
malec marched  back  to  join  his  father  at 
Damascus. 

In  his  last  days,  the  aged  Merwan  at- 
tempted to  undo  the  terms  of  settlement  by 
which  he  h;i,d  been  elected  to  the  Caliphate. 
It  was  evident  that  his  oath  to  transmit  the 
crown  to  K'  iled  had  been  taken  with  mental 
reservation.  It  transpired  that  when  engaged 
in  the  struggle  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt, 
Merwan  had  promised  the  succession  to  Amru 
Ibn  Saiid  on  condition  that  that  prince  would 
aid  him  in  the  establishment  of  his  power. 
This  promis(  also  was  made  in  bad  fiiith  ;  for 
the  monarch  all  the  while  entertained  the 
purpose  to  advance  his  own  son,  Abdalmalec, 
to  the  throne.  Circumstances  favored  the 
scheme ;  for  Abdalmalec  returned  in  great 
glory  from  his  African  campaign,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  such  favor  by  the  Damascenes 
that  Merwan  found  little  difficulty  in  having 
him  recognized  as  his  successor.  This  act, 
however,  hastened  the  exit  of  the  Caliph  and 
substituted  violence  for  the  order  of  nature. 
The  prince  Khaled  reproached  his  faith-break- 
ing step-father  for  his  conduct,  and  the  latter 
denounced  the  prince  as  a  son  of  unchastity. 
Thereupon  the  mother  who  was  thus  insulted 


thrust  a  pillow  into  the  face  of  the  feeble 
old  Caliph  and  sat  npon  it  untU  he  was  smoth- 
ered to  death.  Thus,  in  the  year  G84,  the 
Caliphate  of  Damascus  was  transferred  to 
Abdalmalec. 

The  new  potentate  was  acknoweldged  by 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa.  From  the  first  he 
exhibited  the  qualities  of  a  powerful  and  am- 
bitious ruler.  He  gave  his  attention  to  afl!aira 
of  state  and  laid  extensive  plans  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  Islam.  The  chief 
weaknesses  of  his  character  were  superstition 
and  i)arsimony.  He  was  a  scrupulous  ob- 
server of  dreams  and  omens,  and  his  conduct 
was  so  sordid  that  the  Arabs  gave  him  the 
surname  of  Itafhol  Hejer,  or  the  Sweat-Stone. 

Abdallah,  the  son  of  Zobeir,  still  held  the 
Western  Caliphate,  having  his  capital  at 
Mecca.  Not  a  little  fame  was  added  to  his 
government  by  the  fact  that  the  sacred  city 
of  the  Mohammedans  was  the  seat  of  his  au- 
thority. It  was  deemed  desirable  by  Abdal- 
malec to  establish  in  his  own  dominions  a  sec- 
ond sacred  place  to  which  the  faithful  might 
direct  their  pilgrimages.  To  this  end  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  was  selected,  and  the 
enterprise  of  enlarging  and  beautifying  the 
edifices  on  INIount  Moriah  and  of  filling  them 
with  holy  r  lies  was  undertaken  by  the  Car 
liph.  The  stone  upon  which  the  patriarch 
Jacob  laid  his  head  on  the  nig  <.  of  his  heav- 
enly vision  was  placed  in  position  to  receive 
the  kisses  of  true  believers,  even  as  the  Black 
Stone  of  the  Kaaba  was  saluted  in  the  holy 
place  at  Mecca.  Thus  did  the  Caliph  en- 
deavor to  divert  the  JMoslems  from  visiting 
the  scenes  which  were  associiited  with  the 
memory  of  the  Prophet  in  the  capital  of 
Abdallah. 

Among  those  chieftains  who  in  the  city  of 
Cufa  had  favored  the  cause  of  Hosein  was  a 
certain  Al  Thakifi,  surnamed  Al  Moktar,  the 
Avenger.  When  the  emir  Obeidallah  sup- 
pressed that  unfortunate  insurrection,  Al  Mok- 
tar was  persecuted  and  imprisoned.  He  re- 
ceived from  Obeidallah  a  blow  which  put  out 
one  of  his  eyes.  Being  released  by  Yezid,  he 
swore  eternal  enmity  against  the  tribe  of  Obei- 
dallah, and  his  vengeance  neither  waited  nor 
slept.  Finally  his  time  came  to  be  avenged. 
Before  the  accession  of  Abdalmalec,  at  whose 
court   the   family  of  Obeidallah  was  in  high 
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favor,  Al  Moktar  had  gone  to  Mecca  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  Al)dalkih,  where  he 
fought  with  great  bravery  until  the  death  of 
Yezid  occasioned  the  raising  of  the  siege. 
Afterwards  lie  went  to  Cufa  and  became  an 
agent  in  tiio  organization  of  a  band  of  Peni- 
tents. With  the  overtlirow  of  that  sect  he 
was  again  imprisoned,  Init  was  released  on  the 
death  of  .^^erwan.  He  thou  went  into  Arabia, 
and  became  recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  the  House  of  Ali.  At  tlie  head 
of  a  body  of  avengers  he  fell  upon  and  de- 
stroyed Sharaar,  who  had  commanded  in  the 
massacre  of  Hosein  and  his  friends.  He  slew 
Caulali,  another  of  that  band,  and  burned  his 
body  in  his  owu  dwelling.  Others  of  the  en- 
emies of  Hosein  met  a  similar  fate,  until  the 
larger  number  were  destroyed. 

Al  J[i)ktar  established  himself  in  Cufa  and 
extended  his  authority  over  all  Babylonia. 
The  attitude  wiiich  he  here  assumed  was  such 
as  to  bring  upon  him  the  hostility  of  both  the 
Caliphs.  They  accordingly  made  preparations 
to  sui)press  him  by  force.  Al  Moktar  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  Jlohamnied,  half- 
brother  of  Hosein,  then  residing  at  jMecca, 
but  could  not  induce  him  to  do  any  thing  dis- 
loyal to  Abdallah.  But  the  sus|>icions  of  the 
Western  Calipli  were  excited,  an  1  ]\[ohammed 
and  his  friends  were  thrown  into  prison.  Al 
Moktar  now  advanced  with  a  small  army  of 
horsemen  to  release  his  friends  by  force.  The 
assailants  made  tiieir  way  into  Mecca,  broke 
open  the  prison,  and  set  the  son  of  Ali  at  lib- 
erty. Tiie  frigiitened  Calijjh,  however,  was 
pe'rraitted  to  remain  in  authority,  and  Al 
Moktar  returned  to  Cufa  to  defend  himself 
against  ObeichdI.iii,  who  was  approacliing  at 
the  head  of  a  Syrian  army.  The  latter  was 
encountered  a  short  distance  from  the  city, 
and  utterly  routed  by  the  forces  of  the 
Avenger.  Oiieidalhdi  was  killed,  and  a  large 
part  of  his  followers  destroyed  in  the  fliglit. 
When  the  head  of  the  slain  emir  was  carried 
to  Al  Moktar  he  struck  the  bloody  face  a  ter- 
rible blow,  as  if  to  rejiay  the  stroke  which  he 
had  himself  received  from  Obeidallah,  and  by 
which  one  of  liis  eyes  had  been  destroyed. 

The    .\venger    was   thus   left   victorious  at 

Cufa.      A    combination,    however,   was    soon 

formed  against  him,  and  armies  were  mustered 

to  besiege  liis  capital  ;  but  .\l  Moktar  marelied 
N. — \'ol.  .; — ^i 


forth  l)oldly  to  meet  his  enemies  in  the  open 
field.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  he  was 
defeated  and  driven  into  the  citadel.  Here, 
with  about  seven  thousand  men,  he  defended 
himself  till  he  was  slain.  Thereupon  the  gar- 
rison surrendered  to  ilusab,  the  general  of 
Abdallah,  and  every  man  was  put  to  the 
sword.  The  enemies  of  the  house  of  Ommiah 
were  avenged  on  the  Avenger. 

By  the  victory  thus  gained  over  Al  Mok- 
tar the  province  of  Babylonia  became  a  de- 
pendency of  the  Western  Caliphate.  Musab, 
the  governor,  was  the  brother  of  Abdallah, 
and  Abdalmalec  perceived  that  in  order  to 
maintain  his  authority  he  must  reconquer  the 
country  on  the  Euphrates.  He  accordingly 
mustered  a  large  army,  and  leaving  Amru  as 
his  regent  at  Damascus,  set  out  on  an  expe- 
dition into  Babylonia.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  army  departed  than  Amru,  cherishing 
the  memory  of  the  wrongs  which  he  had  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  IMerwan,  usurped  the 
vacant  seat  of  the  Calijih  and  undertook  to 
perpetuate  his  authority.  Hearing  of  this 
flagrant  ji  'oceeding,  Abdalmalec  returned  to 
Damascus,  put  the  usurper  to  death,  and 
drove  his  family  into  exile.  The  Caliph  then 
again  de])arted  on  his  Babylonian  campaign. 
A  battle  was  fought  with  the  Cutians,  near 
the  city  of  Palmyra,  in  which  the  army  of 
Musab  was  completely  routed.  The  emir  and 
his  son  were  both  among  the  sla.  ..  It  is  nar- 
rated that  when  the  head  of  Musab  was  car- 
ried to  the  Caliph  an  aged  patriarch  living  in 
the  castle  took  up  his  burden  and  said:  "I 
am  four-score  and  ten  years  old,  and  have 
outlived  many  generations.  In  this  very  cas- 
tle I  have  seen  the  heail  of  Hos  in  presented 
to  Oi)ei(lallah,  the  son  of  Ziyad ;  then  the 
head  of  01)eidallah  to  Al  Jloktar ;  then  the 
head  of  Al  Moktar  to  I^Iusab,  and  now  that 
of  ]\rusab  to  youi-self "  Determining  that  tlie 
fifth  act  should  not  be  added  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  own  head  to  another  within  that 
castle,  Abdalmalec  ordered  the  noble  edifice 
to  he  leveled  to  the  ground.  Having  done 
so  much  at  the  dictation  of  superstition,  he 
appointed  his  brother  Besner  and  the  ]>rince 
Klialed  to  be  governors  of  l?abylnnia  and  Bas- 
sora.  anil  then  returned  to  Dama.scus. 

The  next  ditficidty  in  which  the  Eastern 
Caliphate   was  involved   was   with   a  sect   of 
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fanatics  called  the  Separatists,  a  kind  of  com- 
munistic l)arty,  who  were  opposed  to  all  gov- 
ernment, alike  civil  and  religious.  For  a 
while  these  zealots  had  been  restrained  by 
Mohalleb,  one  of  the  generals  of  Musab;  but 
when  the  latter  was  slain  the  Separatists  rose 
in  arms,  and  when  the  Caliph  sent  his  brother 
Abdaiaziz  to  suppress  the  insurrection  the 
fanatics  were  victorious,  inflicting  on  the  reg- 
ular army  a  disastrous  defeat.  This  overthrow 
however,  occurred  during  the  absence  of  Mo- 
halleb at  Bassora.  That  general  was  now  re- 
stored to  the  command,  and  the  Separatists 
were  soon  scattered  to  the  winds. 

During  the  continuance  of  these  dissen.sions 
and  bloody  strifes  the  Emperor  of  the  East 
had  not  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  distrac- 
tions of  Islam.  In  order  to  save  his  domin- 
ions from  invasion,  Abdalmalec  was  con- 
strained to  add  fifty  thousand  ducats  to  the 
annual  tribute  hitherto  a.s.se.«sed  by  the  court 
at  Constantinople.  By  this  means,  however, 
the  Caliph  secured  immunity,  and  having 
established  liis  authority  in  all  the  eastern 
parts  of  his  dominion,  he  resolved  on  the  sub- 
jugation of  Arabia,  to  the  end  that  all  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  might  be  united  in  a 
single  kingdom.  An  army  was  accordingly 
raised,  placed  under  the  command  of  Al  He- 
jagi,  and  dispatched  against  ]\Iecca.  Abdal- 
lah  soon  found  himself  besieged  in  the  sacred 
city.  The  investment  continued  for  some 
time,  and  many  assaults  were  made,  in  which 
both  assailants  and  assailed  suffered  all  the 
havoc  of  war.  Abdallah  was  reduced  to  des- 
perate extremities,  but  still  persevered  with 
the  courage  of  a  true  Moslem.  When  >  most 
of  his  friends  had  fallen  away  or  were  slain  in 
battle,  he  led  forth  the  courageous  few  who 
remained,  and  assailed  the  enemy  with  the 
utmost  fury  until  he  was  wounded  and  sank 
bleeding  to  the  earth.  "The  blood  of  our 
Wounds  falls  on  our  insteps,  not  on  our  heels," 
said  the  dying  Caliph;  and  the  enemy  struck 
off  his  head  with  a  sword.  Thus  perished  the 
valorous  Abdallah,  son  of  Zobeir,  Caliph  of 
the  West. 

The  fall  of  his  rival  left  Abdalmalec  mas- 
ter of  the  Mohammedan  Empire.  The  only 
emir  to  dispute  his  sovereignty  was  Abdallah 
Ibn  Hazem,  of  the  province  of  Khorassan. 
In  order  to  intimidate  this  governor,  Abdal- 


malec sent  to  him,  as  an  earnest  of  what  he 
might  expect  in  ca.«e  of  hostility,  the  head  of 
the  dead  Caliph  of  Mecca.  But  the  loyal  son 
of  Hazem  reverently  emiialmeil  the  gory  relic 
and  sent  it  home  to  the  family  of  the  slain 
sovereign.  He  then  compelled  the  amba.«sador 
of  Abdalmalec  to  eat  the  letter  which  he  had 
brought,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  his  head  if 
he  did  not  take  him-self  out  of  sight.  This 
piece  of  loyal  bravado,  however,  cost  the 
emir  dearly.  Al  Hejagi  was  called  from 
Africa  ami  sent  with  a  powerful  army  into 
Klii)ras-;an.  Abdallah  went  bravely  i'orth  to 
fight,  but  was  met  by  the  enemy,  defeated  la 
several  battles,  and  slain. 

So  signal  had  been  the  successes  achieved 
by  Al  Hejagi  that  the  Caliph  next  sent  him 
to  assume  the  duties  of  governor  in  Babylonia. 
He  at  once  repaired  to  the  city  of  Cufa, 
spoke  to  the  people  from  the  door  of  the 
mosque,  and  gave  them  to  understand  that 
their  turbulence  and  treason  would  now  be 
brought  to  an  end.  Nor  was  his  threatening 
oration  unbacked  by  equal  .severity  of  action. 
Beginning  with  the  old  enemies  of  the  Caliph 
Othman,  he  proceeded  with  unsparing  liand 
to  weed  out  the  elements  of  discontent. 
Among  those  who  were  singled  out  for  de- 
struction was  the  late  prime  minister  of  the 
province,  the  veteran  JIusa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  who 
in  order  to  save  his  life  fled  first  to  Damascus 
and  thence  into  Egypt.  At  Bassora  he  was 
equally  severe.  An  insurrection  broke  out 
under  his  despotic  rule,  but  the  same  was 
quickly  suppressed,  and  eighteen  of  the  leaders 
lost  their  heads. 

In  the  year  697  an  attempt  was  made  to 
do  away  with  Abdalmalec  by  assassination. 
Two  of  the  Separatists  undertook  to  murder 
the  Caliph,  but  the  plot  was  discovered  and 
the  conspirators  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives. 
They  repaired  to  the  town  of  Dai-as,  in  ^leso- 
potamia,  where  they  organized  a  revolt  and 
took  the  field.  The  general  Adi  was  sent 
against  them,  but  was  defeated  and  slain.  In 
the  next  battle,  however,  the  fanatics  were 
beaten  and  one  of  their  leaders  killed.  But 
the  other  rallied  his  men,  and  the  army  of  the 
Caliph  was  again  routed.  Shebib,  the  Sepa- 
ratist chieftain,  assumed  the  honors  of  govern- 
ment until  Al  Hejagi  put  him  to  flight  and 
scattered    his    followers.      The    fanatic    then 
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scoured  Persia,  rallied  a  new  baud,  and  again 
returned  to  the  Tigris.  Here,  however,  he 
was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river.' 

The  next  difficulty  which  the  governor 
Hejagi  had  to  contend  with  was  with  one 
of  his  officers,  named  Abdalrahraan.  In  order 
to  dispose  of  the  refractory  general,  the  emir 
sent  him  with  an  inadequate  force  against  the 
Turks;  but  the  general  perceived  the  machi- 
nation against  himself,  revealed  the  plot  to  his 
soldiers,  and  took  the  field  against  Hejagi. 
The  latter  went  forth  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion, but  was  signally  defeated  in  two  bloody 
battles.  Abdulrahman  entered  Cufa  in  tri- 
umph, and  was  proclaimed  Caliph.  The 
Babylonians  recognized  the  usurpation  and 
rejoiced  to  be  set  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
Hejagi.  The  latter,  however,  soon  collected 
a  third  army,  divided  the  insurgent  forces, 
drove  the  mock  C'alijjh  into  a  fortress  and 
besieged  him,  until  Alidalrahman,  losing  all 
hope  of  escape,  threw  himself  down  from  a 
tower  and  was  killed. 

Among  the  iluhammedans  the  emir  Hejagi 
acquired  an  unenviable  reputation.  He  is 
said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  people.  When  near  his 
end,  he  sent  for  a  soothsayer  to  know  if  any 
distinguished  general  was  about  to  die.  The 
seer  consulted  the  stars  and  reported  that  a 
great  captain  named  Kotaib,  or  the  Dog, 
would  soon  expire.  "  That,"  said  the  dying 
emir,  "  is  the  name  by  which  my  mother 
called  me  when  I  was  a  child.  And  since 
you  are  so  wise,  I  will  take  you  with  me  that 
I  may  have  the  benefit  of  your  skill  in  the 
other  world."  He  then  ordered  the  astrolo- 
ger's head  to  be  cut  off. 

Finding  himself  at  length  freed  from  do- 
mestic enemies,  the  Caliph  Abdalmalec  sought 
the  glory  of  foreign  wai-s.  He  accordinglv 
threw  before  the  Emperor  of  the  East  the 
gage  of  battle,  by  refusing  to  pay  any  longer 
the  enormous  tribute  which  that  sovereign  re- 
ceived from  Islam.  This  act  of  hostility  was 
followed  by  another.  The  Jrohaniincilan  gen- 
eral Alid  was  sent  to  make  inroads  upon  the 
territories  of  the  Empire.     Nor  was  the  expe- 

'.\rat)ic  trnilition  says  that  .Shebih  was  literally 
the  most  hard-hearled  of  all  rebels.  For  wlu-n  the 
body  was  ilraReed  up  and  oppned,  anil  his  lii'art 
taken  out,  that  organ  was  foniid  to  he  like  a  stone. 


ditiou  unattended  with  success.  Several  cities 
were  taken  by  the  invaders,  and  Alid  re- 
turned to  Damascus  laden  with  an  immense 
amount  of  booty. 

During  the  time  when  the  attention  of  the 
Caliph  was  absorbed  with  his  troubles  in  Bab- 
ylonia, the  Eastern  emperor  had  taken  advan- 
*age  of  the  situation  to  recover  hb  ascendency 
in  Northern  Africa.  The  fleets  of  the  Greeks 
hovered  along  the  coasts.  Armies  were  landed 
wherever  the  weakness  of  the  Moslems  seemed 
to  invite  attack.  Zohair,  the  Arab  governor 
of  Barca,  was  assiuled,  defeated,  and  slain. 
Such  was  the  dei)lorable  condition  of  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  Islam  in  tlie  countries  west 
of  Egypt  that  a  reconquest  of  Northern 
Africa  was  necessary  to  lift  up  the  fallen 
Crescent.  To  this  end,  in  the  year  696,  Ab- 
dalmalec called  out  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men,  and  sent  the  same,  under  the  command 
of  Hossan  Ibn  Annoraan,  on  a  camj)aign 
against  the  Africans.  The  general  proceeded 
at  once  against  the  city  of  Carthage,  and 
after  a  tedious  siege,  carried  the  place  by 
storm.  The  walls  were  demolished,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  booty,  including  a  great  num- 
ber of  Moorish  maidens  to  be  sold  as  slaves, 
was  added  to  the  treasures  of  Islam.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  however,  an  Imperialist  fleet 
arrived  unexpectedly  in  the  harbor,  and  the 
Moslems  were  expelled  from  the  city.  But 
the  success  of  the  Greeks  was  only  temporary. 
The  Arabs  soon  rallied  and  returned  to  the 
attack  with  redoubled  fury.  Carthage  wa« 
again  taken  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

Hossan  now  continued  his  expedition  along 
the  coast,  carrying  every  thing  before  him. 
At  length,  however,  he  encountered  a  formid- 
able rival  in  the  princess  Dhabba,  who  ap- 
peared among  the  Berbers  lus  a  prophetess. 
The  nonuid  tribes  of  Mauritania  and  of  the 
neighboring  deserts  flocked  to  her  standard ; 
nor  was  this  strange  woman  without  the  abil- 
ity to  organize  and  disci|)line  an  armv.  A 
superstitious  belief  that  their  queen  was  di- 
vinely inspired  added  enthusiasm  and  audac- 
ity to  the  Moors,  who  attacked  the  army  of 
Hossan  with  such  fury  that  he  was  eventually 
driven  back  to  the  very  borders  of  Egypt 
Having  thus  secured  a  momentary  liberation 
from  foreign  despotism,  the  Berber  proplietes* 
exhorted  her  followers  to  reduce  the  country 
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to  such  a  condition  that  not  even  the  Arabs 
would  longer  be  able  to  traverse  the  region 
which  patriotisia  had  desolated.  The  advice 
was  eagerly  accepted,  and  the  work  of  de- 
struction began.  Treasures  were  buried  in 
the  earth  ;  orchards  were  cut  down  ;  gardens 
destroyed ;  houses  demolished ;  walls  leveled 
with  the  earth ;  cities  burned  to  ashes,  and 
the  whole  country  between  Tripoli  and  Tan- 
gier reduced  to  a  desert. 

These  terrible  measures,  however,  soon 
wrought  their  result.  The  ruin  of  their  homes 
led  the  wild  peoi)le  of  the  devastated  region 
to  turu  to  the  Moslems  for  protection.  The 
hosts  that  had  gathered  around  Dhabba  de- 
serted her  standard  and  retired  to  their  own 
districts.  The  queen  attempted  to  check  the 
march  of  Hossan,  who  was  now  returuing 
with  augmented  forces ;  but  she  was  presently 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  When  brought 
before  the  Jloslcm  general,  she  haughtily  re- 
fused either  to  pay  tribute  or  acknowledge 
Mohammed.  Finding  his  fierce  captive  ut- 
terly intractable,  Hossan  ordered  her  to  be 
put  to  death.  Her  savage  head  was  em- 
balmed and  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  Caliph. 

After  his  victory  over  the  Africans,  Hos- 
san returned  to  Damascus;  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honor,  and  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  conquered  countries.  Barca  was 
included  in  his  dominions ;  but  this  addition 
of  territory  proved  a  bane  to  the  recipient. 
For  Abdalaziz,  the  Caliph's  brother,  then  emir 
of  Egypt,  claimed  the  Barcan  province  as 
his  own.  As  Hossan  was  returning  to  the 
countries  over  which  he  had  been  appointed, 
hb  commission  was  taken  away  and  destroyed 
by  Abdalaziz,  who  did  not  cease  from  his 
persecutions  until  Hossan  was  brought  to  dis- 
grace and  death. 

The  next  officer  appointed  to  the  governor- 
ship of  Northern  Africa  was  that  Musa  Ibn 
Nosseyr,  previously  mentioned  as  a  supporter 
of  the  Merwan  House  in  Babylonia.  He  was 
already  sixty  years  of  age,  but  was  in  the  full 
vigor  of  health  and  strength.  Repairing  to 
the  African  camp,  he  took  command  in  the 
name  of  the  Prophet  and  his  successor.  On 
his  arrival  he  found  the  country  of  Tunis  and 
Algiers  terrorized  by  the  Berbers,  who,  from 
the  mountain  slopes,  would  rush  down  upon 
tiie    coast,  devastate,   pillage,  burn,  and  then 


fly  to  their  inaccessible  retreats.  But  Musa 
soon  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  ma- 
rauders. He  pursued  the  Berbei-s  to  their 
fastnesses,  and  hewed  them  down  by  thou- 
sands. Great  was  the  reputation  which  he 
thus  achieved.  He  became  upon  the  poetic 
tongue  of  Islam  what  Pompey  the  Great  was 
to  Rome  after  his  destruction  of  the  Cilician 
pirates. 

Musa,  like  other  faithful  Arab  conquerors, 
carried  tiie  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran 
in  the  other.  The  Berber  tribes  might  choose 
between  the  two.  Not  a  few  preferred  the 
latter,  and  believing  Moors  began  to  be  added 
to  the  mixed  host  of  warriors — Arabs,  Syr- 
ians, Persians,  Copts — that  gathered  around 
the  standard  of  Musa.  He  took  advantage  of 
every  situation  to  establish  and  augment  his 
authority.  He  patronized  the  old  tradition 
that  the  Berbers  were  of  the  same  original 
family  with  the  Arabs.  Presently  the  full 
tide  of  conversion  swept  over  the  ])lains  of 
Mauritania  and  Numidia,  and  the  Berbers  by 
thousands  took  up  the  cry  of  Allah  and  his 
Prophet.  Some  of  the  tribes,  however,  still 
resisted  and  fought.  Thus  especially  did  the 
Zenetes  and  the  Gomeres,  until  in  the  year 
702  they  were  beaten  down  in  the  extreme 
West  by  the  victorious  army  of  Musa. 

The  great  African  governor  now  became  a 
patron  of  fleets  and  navies.  Notwithstanding 
the  success  whicli  had  attended  a  similar  en- 
terprise during  the  reign  of  Moa\\'yah,  the 
work  undertaken  by  Musa  was  met  with  doubt 
and  suspicion.  But  the  veteran  general  was 
not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.  He  or- 
ganized a  company  of  ship-carpenters,  and  a 
Moslem  fleet  was  soon  launched  from  the 
dock-yard  of  Tunis.  The  armament  went  to 
sea,  and  for  a  while  secured  much  booty.  At 
length,  however,  the  squadron  was  caught  in 
a  storm  and  dashed  to  pieces  on  a  rock-bound 
coast.  But  another  armament  was  soon 
equipped,  and  not  only  the  shores  of  Africa, 
but  the  di-stant  islands  of  the  Jlediterranean, 
were  coasted  by  the  freebooters  of  Islam. 
Thus  were  laid  the  beginnings  of  those  auda- 
cious Moorish  piracies  which  have  ever  since 
vexed  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

In  the  year  705  the  Caliph  Abdalmalec 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Waled.     A  glance  at  the  city  of  Damascus, 
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•which  was  now  the  capital  and  chief  gloiy  of 
Islam,  would  show  that  the  Arabs  had  by  this 
ej)ocii  iiiihihcd  iargi_'ly  of  the  arts  and  learn- 
ing of  snrnninding  nations.  Contact  with  the 
Greeks  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  philosophic  spirit.  The 
j)olitical  organization  was  mostly  copied  from 
the  Persians,  and  the  same  people  had  contrib- 
uted most  of  all  to  form  the  manners  which 
henceforth  prevailed  in  the  Arabian  court. 
But  not  all  of  the  grandeur  which  Islam  now 
displayed — not  even  the  major  part  thereof — 
sliould    be    attributed    to   foreign   causes.     It 


dishments,  the  uuwarlilie  Caliph  forgot  the 
cares  of  state  and  abandoned  the  service  of 
Mars.  In  better  moments  he  gave  himself  to 
the  arts  and  muses,  and  failed  not  to  glorify 
the  Prophet's  name  by  an  orthodox  observance 
of  religious  rites.  By  him  tlie  mosque  of 
Omar,  in  Jerusalem,  was  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified, and  that  of  Medina  was  by  his  orders 
so  extended  as  to  include  the  tomb  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

Of  similar  sort  was  the  enterprise  of  en- 
larging the  Kaiiba  at  Mecca.  Tlie  adjacent 
buildings  were   cleared   awav  to   make   room 


THE  K.\.\n.\  IX  MECCA. 


was  the  cpcMJi  ol'  tlic  .Vrabic  ev<ihitii)n.  The 
native  genius  of  the  race  burst  fortli  in  etllo- 
rescencc.  Tiie  religious  fervor  kindled  by  tiie 
Prophet  furnished  tlic  motive  power  of  an 
abundant  tliough  bigoted  activity,  whicli  at 
tiie  lirst  displjiyed  it.scjf  in  heroic  conquest  and 
afterward  in  direful  cruelty. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  new  Caliph  Wa- 
led, whose  youth  iiad  been  pas.-jed  in  Dama.<cus, 
was  in  his  manners  and  tastes  more  Greek 
than  Arabian.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  in- 
dolent in  liabit  and  voluptuous  in  dis])osition. 
Tlie  harem  liail  already  become  one  of  the 
chief  del'ght.s  of  IsUini.     Soothed  by  its  blau- 


for  the  more  than  magnificent  structure  which 
tlie  architects  of  Damascus  planned  to  occupy 
tlie  site  of  the  ancient  edifice.  Not  without 
niudi  regret  and  niaiiv  conservative  murmur- 
ings  did  the  old  ]ieoi>ie  of  Mecca  beliold  these 
preparations,  by  wiiich  tlie  most  venerable 
structure  known  to  the  true  believers  was  to 
be  replaced  with  a  new  and  more  stately  build- 
ing. At  Dania.scus,  likewise,  the  Calipii  com- 
memorated his  reign  by  the  erection  of  one 
of  the  grandest  mosques  in  the  ^rohammedaa 
Empire.  As  a  site  for  this  magnificent  edifice- 
he  selected  the  church  of  Saint  John  the  Bap- 
tist, wherein,  since  llie  days  of  Constantine,. 
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the  Christians  of  Syria  liad  deligliteJ  to  de-  ^ 
posit  tlie  bones  and  relics  of  the  saints.  At 
first  the  polite  Caliph  offered  to  purchase  the  | 
church  i'm  forty  thousand  dinai-s  of  gold ;  but 
this  being  refused  by  the  owners,  Waled  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  building  and  would 
pay  therefor  not  a  farthing. 

Meanwhile  the  foreign  affaire  of  the  Calii)h- 
ate  were  left  to  generals  and  secretaries.  ^los- 
lema,  one  of  Waled's  fourteen  brothei-s,  made 
a  successful  campaign  into  Asia  Minor,  where 
he  besieged  and  captured  the  city  of  Tyana. 
He  afterwards  carried  his  victorious  arms  into 
Poutus,  Armenia,  and  Galatia,  in  all  of  which 
provinces  he  reared  the  Crescent  and  gathered 
the  spoils  of  war. 

On  the  side  of  the  East  the  dominions  of 
the  empire  were  enlarged  by  Moslcma's  .sou, 
Kliatiba.  Having  been  appointed  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Khorassau,  he  carried  the  Crescent 
across  tlie  Oxus  into  Turkestan,  where  he  met 
and  defeated  a  great  army  of  Turks  and  Tar- 
tars. The  city  of  Bokhara  was,  captured  and 
the  khan  of  Chariam  driven  into  Saraarcaud. 
The  city  was  then  besieged  by  the  courageous 
Khatiba,  aud  after  a  long  investment  was 
obliged  to  surrender.  A  mosque  was  at  once 
erected,  and  the  conqueror  himself  ascending 
the  pulpit  explained  the  doctrines  of  Islam. 

Still  further  to  the  east,  another  general, 
named  Mohammed  Ibn  Casern,  led  an  army 
of  the  faithful  into  India.  The  kingdom  of 
Siude  was  successfully  invaded.  A  great  bat- 
tle was  fought;  the  Moslems  were  victorious, 
and  tlie  head  of  the  Indian  monarch  was  sent 
as  a  trophy  to  Damascus.  The  expedition 
then  continued  to  the  east,  until  the  victori- 
ous standard  of  the  Prophet  was  erected  on 
She  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

In  the  far  west  the  emir  Musa  was  still 
lusy  with  his  army  and  fleet.  In  the  year 
704  a  Mohammedan  squadron  committed  rav- 
ages in  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  On  land  the 
emir  carried  his  banner  westward  to  where 
the  spurs  of  the  Atlas  de.scend  into  the  At- 
kutic.  The  countries  of  Fez,  Duquella, 
Morocco,  and  Sus  were  added  by  successive 
conquests.  The  resistless  sway  of  Islam  was 
extended  to  where  the  setting  sun  casts  his 
last  look  at  the  headlands  of  Cape  Non. 

As  a  governor  Musa  established  order. 
His   administration   was   so   wise    and  simple 


that  the  Berber  tribes  soon  became  the  most 
loyal  of  his  subjects.  The  whole  coast  of 
Northern  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Tin- 
gitania — the  same  beiug  the  northern  projec- 
tion of  land  next  the  strait  of  Gibraltar — ac- 
knowledged his  authority  and  followed  his 
banners.  It  remained  for  him,  before  begin- 
ning the  conquest  of  Europe,  to  subdue  the 
Tiugitauiaus  by  capturing  the  two  cities  of 
Ceuta  and  Tangiers.  These  fortresses  were 
now  held  by  the  Gothic  Spaniards,  whose 
kingdom  on  the  ojjposite  side  of  the  strait  was 
thus  defended  from  invasion. 

Musa  collected  an  army  and  advanced 
against  Ceuta,  which  was  held  by  a  strong 
garrison,  under  command  of  Count  Julian. 
The  Moslems  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  and  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  assaults  were  made,  in  wliich 
thousands  of  the  assailants  were  slain.  It  had 
already  become  evident  that  with  the  imperfect 
besieging  enginery  of  the  Arabs,  they  would 
be  unable  to  take  the  citadel. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  the  Count  Ju- 
lian committed  treason.  A  correspondence 
was  opened  with  JIusa,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  Ceuta  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Mos- 
lems. The  treachery  also  embraced  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Andalusia,  then 
ruled  by  the  Gothic  king  Koderic,  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet !  It  transpired  that 
Count  Julian  had  been  the  victim  of  private 
wrongs  at  the  hands  of  his  .sovereign,  and  he 
now  sought  this  method  of  squaring  the  ac- 
count. Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  veteran 
Musa  in  having  thus  oj)ened  to  his  imagina- 
tion the  easy  conquest  of  Spain. 

Meanwhile  the  great  soldier  Taric  Ibn  Saiid, 
to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  capture  of 
Tangiers,  had  succeeded  in  his  work.  Those 
of  the  garrison  who  belonged  to  the  Berber 
race  were  converted  to  Mohammedanism,  and 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  per- 
mitted to  retire  into  Spain.  IMusa  suspecting 
the  sincerity  of  Count  Julian— for  the  latter 
had  represented  that  the  people  of  Andalusia 
were  already  ripe  for  a  revolt  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  Roderic  —  now  sent  for 
Taric,  and  ordered  him  to  cross  the  strait  m 
company  with  Julian  and  ascertain  the  true 
condition  of  affairs  in  Spain.  By  summoning 
his  friends,  the  Count  seemed  to  verify  the 
representations  which  he  had  made   to  Musa. 
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Nor  (lid  Tarir,  in  ivturniiig  to  Africa,  fail  to 
scour  the  Spanish  coast  and  carry  home  a  ship 
load  of  spoils  and  female  captives.  On  receiv- 
ing his  ambassador,  JNIusa  at  once  wrote  to 
the  Cali[)h,  depicting  in  glowing  colors  the 
glorious  prospect  which  o|)ened  before  his 
vision  in  Spain.  He  implored  Waled  to  per- 
mit him  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the 
Visigothic  kingdom,  and  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful  was  not  slow  to  give  his  consent. 

Accordingly  in  the  S])ring  of  the  year  711, 
an  army  under  command  of  Taric  was  sent 
across  the  strait  and  landed  on  the  opposite 
headland,  to  which  the  Moslems  now  gave  the 
name  of  OtM  al  Taric,  corrupted  hy  modern 
times  into  (Jiln-altar.  King  Koderic,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  invasion,  sent  Edeco,  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  to  bind  the  audacious  strangers 
and  thiciw  tluni  into  the  .sea.  Edeco  was  easily 
defeated  by  Taric,  and  his  forces  scattered. 
Roderic  then  summoned  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  to  rally  for  defense.  An  army  of 
ninety  thou.^and  men  was  quickly  mustered  to 
repel  the  invaders;  but  great  disaffection  pre- 
vailed, chiefly  on  account  of  Julian,  who  in- 
duced great  numbers  of  the  Christians  to  join 
tlie  Arabs  and  share  in  the  spoliation  of  Spain. 

In  midsummer  the  two  armies  met  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  river  Guadalete.  For 
several  days  there  was  continuous  skirmi.shing, 
which  at  last  brought  on  a  general  battle. 
Victory  inclined  to  the  banners  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  field  was  strewn  with  si.xteen  thou- 
sand of  the  Moslem  dead.  "My  brethren," 
said  Taric,  "  the  enemy  is  before  you,  the  .sea 
is  behind;  whither  would  ye  fly?  Follow  your 
general !  I  am  resolved  either  to  lo.«e  my  life 
or  to  trample  upon  the  prostrate  king  of  the 
Romans." 

Before  the  battle  was  decided,  another  in- 
terview with  Count  Julian  led  to  a  defection 
in  the  Ciothic  ranks,  and  Taric  rallied  his 
men  with  the  energy  of  despair.  The  Goths 
broke  and  fled.  Roderic,  leaping  down  from 
an  absurd  ivory  car,  in  which  by  two  white 
mules  he  had  been  drawn  about  the  field  of 
battle,  attempted  to  escape  across  the  Guada- 
lete and  was  ilnnvned.  His  crown  and  kingly 
robes  and  charger  were  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  river. 

A  short  time  after  this  decisive  victory,  the 
city  of  Cordova  was  a.ssaulted  and  taken  by  a 


detachment  of  the  Saracen  army.  Taric  mean- 
while continued  his  victorious  march  through 
the  Sierra  ^NForena  until  he  came  to  the  city 
of  Toledo,  which  at  once  capitulated.  The 
conduct  of  the  conqueror  was  such  as  to  merit 
praise  even  on  the  page  of  modern  history. 
i  The  Christians  were  jfermitted  to  continue  their 
worship — the  priests  to  officiate  as  usual.  Nor 
were  the  Goths  driven  from  civil  authority, 
but  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  subordinate 
offices  of  the  kiugdoin.  Especially  were  the 
Jews,  long  and  bitterly  persecuted  by  the  Chris- 
tians, rejoiced  at  the  fact  of  deliverance. 

As  yet,  however,  the  collapse  of  the  Gothic 
power  was  not  complete.  Some  half-spirited, 
but  futile,  efforts  were  made  to  beat  back  the 
invaders.  But  Taric,  marching  forth  from 
Toledo,  carried  his  banners  to  the  North  until 
the  regions  of  Castile  and  Leon  were  added  to 
the  Moslem  conquests.  A  few  invincible  fugi- 
tives retreated  into  the  hill  country  of  the  As- 
turias,  and  defied  the  Araljs  to  dislodge  them. 

Meanwhile  Musa,  excited  and  perhaps  jeal- 
ous on  account  of  the  successes  of  Taric,  has- 
tened to  cross  the  strait  with  a  second  army 
under  his  own  command.  Something  still  re- 
mained for  the  sword  of  the  master  to  accom- 
plish. The  fortified  cities  of  Seville  and  Me- 
rida  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Goths. 
Both  cities  were  .besieged  and  taken,  though 
the  latter  fell  only  after  an  obstinate  defense. 
^Insa  then  continued  his  inarch  to  Toledo, 
where  it  soon  became  apparent  that  his  feel- 
ings toward  Taric  were  any  other  than  kind 
and  generous.  The  brave  general  was  com- 
pelled to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  treas- 
ures which  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  was 
then  scourged  and  imprisoned.  Having  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  capital,  the  conqueror 
soon  ])lanned  a  campaign  against  the  Goths  of 
the  North.  He  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  con- 
quered the  province  of  Septimania,  fixed  his 
frontier  at  Narbonne,  and  returned  in  triumph 
to  Toledo. 

The  remnants  of  the  (jotliic  power  in  the 
peninsula  were  represented  after  the  death  of 
Roderic  by  the  prince  Theodenur.  With  him 
a  treaty  was  now  made  by  which  lie  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  territories  of  Murcia  and 
Cartlmgena,  and  to  exercise  therein  the  rights 
of  a  provincial  governor.  The  conditions  of 
peace  embraeeil   the   following  clauses:   That 
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Theodemir  should  uot  be  disturbed  or  injured 
ill  his  princiiiality ;  that  he  should  deliver 
seven  of  his  cities  to  the  Arabs;  that  he  should 
not  assist  the  enemies  of  the  Caliph ;  that  he 
and  each  of  his  nobles  should  pay  an  annual 
tribute  into  the  Moslem  treasury. 

Thus  did  the  years  711-714  witness  the 
overthrow  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Arabs,  ilusji,  however,  did  not  long 
survive  his  triumph.  The  same  ungenerous 
treatment  which  he  had  visited  on  Taric  was 
now  reserved  for  himself.  He  fell  under  the 
suspicion  of  the  court  of  Damiiscus  and  w:is 
arrested  by  the  messenger  of  the  Caliph.  His 
two  sons,  Adallah  and  Abdalaziz,  were  left  in 
the  governments  of  Africa  and  Spain.  The 
journey  of  the  veteran  ^lusa  into  Syria, 
thouijh  he  was  virtually  a  prisoner  was  little  less 
than  a  triumphal  procession.  Before  he  could 
reach  Damascus  the  Caliph  Waled  died,  but 
his  successor  was  eipially  unfriendly  to  Musa. 
The  old  general  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  vanity 
and  neglect  of  duty  and  was  fined  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pieces  of  gold.  He  was  then 
whipped  and  obliged  to  stand  in  disgrace 
before  the  palace,  until,  condemned  to  exile, 
he  was  permitted  to  depart  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  The  resolute  spirit  of  the  aged  soldier 
was  broken,  and  he  died  on  reaching  the  shrine 
of  the  Prophet. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  conquest  Spain 
became  the  most  prosperous  and  civilized  coun- 
try of  the  West.  ^Manufactures  and  commerce 
sprang  up.  Cordova  became  a  royal  seat. 
The  city  contained  six  hundred  mosques,  nine 
hundred  baths,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
dwellings.  Within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom 
were  eighty  cities  of  the  first  class  and  three 
hundred  of  the  second  and  third,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  were  adorned  with 
twelve  thousand  hamlets  and  villages. 

Having  thus  securely  established  them- 
selves in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  Arabs 
soon  began  to  look  for  other  fields  of  conquest 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  They  aspired  to  the 
dominion  of  all  Europe.  Ha\nng  conquered 
the  barbarian  kingdoms  north  of  the  Alps, 
they  would  carry  the  Crescent  down  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  until  the  Greek  Empire, 
pressed  on  the  ea.st,  and  the  west  by  the  vic- 
torious evangelists  of  the  Koran,  should  col- 


lapse, and  the  banners  of  Islam  be  set  up 
around  the  entire  Jlediterranean.  Such  was 
the  outline  of  a  i)urpose  which  wanted  but 
little  of  fulfillment. 

To  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees  lay  the  king- 
dom of  the  Franks,  fallen  into  decline  under 
the  last  of  the  Merovingians.  The  condition 
of  the  country  was  such  as  to  provoke  an  in- 
vasion by  the  men  of  the  South.  Pepin  the 
Elder,  mayor  of  the  palace,  had  died,  and  after 
a  brief  contention  among  his  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, his  rights  had  descended  to  Charles,  who 
was  destined  soon  to  win  the  sobricpiet  of  the 
Hammer.  Fortunate  it  was  for  the  destinies 
of  Christian  Europe  that  the  Rois  Faineants 
had  been  dispossessed  of  the  throne  of  the 
Franks  and  the  power  transmitted  to  one  who 
was  able  to  defend  it  against  aggression. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  in  the  first 
years  of  their  Spanish  ascendency  the  Arabi- 
ans carried  their  arms  to  the  north  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  overran  Septinuniia  nr  Langue- 
doc.  By  degrees  the  limits  of  their  Fiankish 
territory  were  extended  until  the  south  of 
France,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to 
that  of  the  Rhone  was  included  in  the  Moslem 
dominion. 

This  realm,  however,  was  by  no  means  as 
broad  as  the  ambition  of  Abdalrahman,  the 
Arab  governor  of  Spain.  To  him  it  apjieared 
that  the  time  had  now  come  to  honor  the 
name  of  the  Prophet  by  adding  Western 
Europe  to  his  heritage.  He  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  undertake  a  great  expedition  against 
the  Frankish  kingdom,  la  the  year  721  he 
raised  a  formidable  army  and  set  out  on  his 
nuirch  to  the  north.  Having  crossed  tiie  Pyre- 
nees he  proceeded  to  the  Rhone  and  laid  siege 
to  the  city  of  Aries.  The  Christian  army 
which  came  forth  for  its  defense  was  terribly 
defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  thou- 
sands of  the  slain  and  drowned  were  carried 
by  the  swift  and  arrowy  Rhone  to  the  sea. 
Meanwhile  the  valiant  Eudes,  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  mustered  an  army  at  the  passage  of  the 
Garonne,  where  a  second  great  battle  was 
fought  with  the  same  result  as  the  former. 
The  Clnistians  were  again  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  many  thousands. 

The  progress  of  the  Mohammedans  north- 
ward had  now  continued  unchecked  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  Gibraltar. 
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Another  similar  span  would  have  carried  the 
Crescent  to  the  borders  of  Poland  and  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands;  and  in  that  event  the  conjec- 
ture of  the  sedate  Gibbon  that  the  Koran 
would  to-day  be  used  as  the  princijjal  text- 
book in  the  University  of  Oxford,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  justified. 

Destiny,  however,  had  contrived  another 
end.  The  battle-axe  of  Charles,  the  bastard 
son  of  the  elder  Pepin,  still  showed  its  terri- 
ble edge  between  Abdalrahnian  and  the  goal. 
The  Frankish  warrior  was  already  hardened 
in  the  conflicts  of  twenty-four  years  of  service. 
In  the  great  emergency  wliich  was  now  upon 
the  kingdom,  it  was  the  policy  of  Charles  to 
let   the  Arabian    torrent   diirnse   itself  before 


of  the  other,  and  forbore  to  close  in  the  grap- 
ple of  death,  victory  inclined  the  rather  to  the 
banner  of  Islam ;  but,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  fight,  the  terrible  Germans  arose  with 
their  battle-axes  upon  the  ligliter  soldiery  of 
the  .South  and  hewed  them  down  by  thou- 
sands. Xight  closed  upon  victorious  Europe. 
Charles  liad  won  his  surname  of  the  Hammer; 
for  he  had  beaten  the  followers  of  the  Pi-oj)het 
into  the  earth.  Abdalrahnian  was  slain.  In 
the  shadows  of  evening  the  shattered  hosts  of 
Spain  and  Africa  gathered  in  their  camps,  but 
the  Moorish  warriors  rose  against  each  other 
in  the  confusion  and  darkness,  and  ere  the 
morning  light  the  liroken  remnants  sought 
safety   by   flight.     On    the    morrow    the    Mo- 
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attempting  to  stem  the  tide.  Nor  is  the  sus- 
picion wanting  that  the  delay  of  the  great 
mayor  in  going  forth  to  meet  the  enemy  was 
partly  attributable  to  his  willingness  that  his 
rival,  the  duke  of  Aiiuitaine,  should  sutler  the 
humiliation  of  an  overthrow  at  the  hands  of 
the  Mdluiiiunedans. 

Mi'anwliile,  Abiialrahnian  advanced  with- 
out further  resistance  to  the  center  of  France, 
and  pitched  his  camj)  in  the  plain  between 
Tours  and  I'oitiers.  Here,  however,  he  was 
confronted  by  the  army  of  the  Franks. 
Europe  was  arrayed  against  Asia  and  Africa; 
the  Cross  against  the  Cres^cent ;  Christ  against 
Mohainnie(l.  For  six  days  of  desultory  fight- 
ing, in  which  each  party,  apparently  conscious 
of  the  crisis  in  the  afiiiirs  of  men,  seemed  wary 


hammedan  camp  was  taken  by  the  Christians, 
and  the  spoils  of  one  of  the  greatest  battles 
of  history  were  gathered  by  the  Franks. 

The  Arabs  hastily  retired  across  the  Pyr- 
enees. Count  Eudes  recovered  his  province 
of  Aquitaine,  and  all  Europe  breathed  freely 
after  escajie  from  a  peril  which  was  never  to 
be  renewed.  Thus,  in  the  year  732,  precisely 
a  century  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  did 
the  invincible  valor  of  the  Teutonic  race  ojt- 
pose  an  impa.s.sable  barrier  to  the  hitherto  vic- 
torious progress  of  Islam.'      The  triumphant 

'  It  would  have  boon  supposed  that  Charles 
Martel  would  have  reroiveil  the  liiphest  lionors 
wliieh  tlio  C  hrislian  world  could  V)i'stow.  But  a 
(lillereiit  result  followed  his  victory.  In  raising 
ami  ecjuipiiing  liis  army,  he  Imd  been  obliged  to 
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Franks,  however,  attempted  not  to  pre.ss  tlieir 
advantage  l)y  an  invai-ion  of  Spain.  Tliere 
the  Mohammedans  remained  for  many  ceutu- 

appropriate  the  treasures  of  several  churches,  and 
for  this  sacrilejj;ious  act  the  clergy  could  never  for- 
give hiui.  A  Gaulic  synod  suhsequently  declareii 
tliat  Charles  had  gone  to  perdition.  One  of  the 
saints  had  a  vision,  in  which  the  hero  of  Poitiers 
was  seen  roasted  in  purgatorial  fires,  and  a  tradi- 
tion gained  currency  that  when  his  tomb  was 
opened,  the  spectators  were  afTrighted  with  the 
smell  of  sulphur  and  the  apparition  of  a  dragon. 


ries  in  peaceable  i)ossession  of  the  country. 
Cordova  hccame  the  seat  of  art  and  learning. 
Tile  Arab  philo.sophers  became  tlie  sages  of 
the  West.  With  the  subsidence  of  prejudice 
the  unlettered  j)eoples  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Alps  began  to  repair  to  the  Moham- 
medan schools  to  receive  an  education  which 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  barbarous  insti- 
tution.s  of  the  North.  Tiie  seeds  of  learning 
were  scattered  by  the  scholars  of  Islam,  and  the 
Crescent  taught  the  Cross  the  rudiments  of  art. 
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CHAPTER   LXXXI.-THK    FIRST  C ARLOVINGIANS. 


HE  Arvaii  nations  again 
rlaini  our  attciitiou.  Af- 
ter a  long  .sojourn  among 
the  tribes  of  Isiinuiel — 
after  following  the  flam- 
ing C'rei^cent  to  its  zenith 
over  the  field  of  Poitiers — 
let  us  turn  to  tlie  iieoples  north  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees,  and,  taking  our  stand  in 
the  great  Kingdom  of  the  Franks,  trace  out 
the  course  of  human  afl'airs  in  the  west  of 
Europe. 

The  career  of  Pepin  of  Iloristal,  dulu'  of 
the  Austrasian  Franks,  has  already  been 
sketched  in  the  First  Book  of  [hr  present  vol- 
ume.' It  will  be  renieinbereil  that  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Laon,  A.  D.  tl.sO,  in  which  conlliet  his 
brother  Martin  was  killed,  Pepin  became  sole 
ruler  of  the  Austra.sians.  In  the  years  that 
followed  he  was  engaged  in  .several  desultory 
wars  with  the  German  tribes  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  in  (WT  invaded  the  province 
of  Neustria.  The  fate  of  this  country  was 
decided  in  the  battle  of  Tcstry,  in  which  Pe- 
pin was  victorious.  Roman  France,  as  the 
northern  part  of  Oaul  was  called,  yielded  to 
>Soe  Book  Klovenlh,  miO  p.  -1 10. 


the  Austrasians ;  and  Duke  Pepin  was  ac- 
knowledged as  the  sovereign  of  the  Frankish 
empire. 

It  was  now  the  heyday  of  the  Rois  Faine- 
ants. The  kingly  Donothings  still  occupied 
the  alleged  throne  of  the  Franks.  They  had, 
however,  been  gradually  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  power- 
ful mayors  of  the  palace.  For  reasons  of  pol- 
icy Pepin  chose  not  to  disturb  the  royal  show, 
and  the  Faineants  were  kept  in  nominal  au- 
thority. Thus  the  puny  race  was  lengthened 
out  durinu'  the  so-ealled  reigns  of  Thierry  III., 
Dagobert  II.,  Clovis  III.,  C'hil.lebert  IH..  and 
Dagobert  III.  Once  a  year,  namely,  at  the 
great  national  assend)ly  in  May,  Pepin  would 
bring  forth  the  royal  nnmikin,  .show  him  to 
the  people,  and  then  return  liini  hi  the  villa, 
where  he  was  kept  under  guard. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  (687-712)  Pe- 
pin was  engaged  in  almost  constant  wars  with 
the  Frisians  and  Alomanni  dwelling  on  the 
Rhine.  The  hardest  battles  of  the  period 
were  fought  with  these  barbarians,  who,  after 
many  defeats,  were  subdued  by  the  Frankish 
king.  It  was,  however,  in  the  great  family 
which   he   was  about   to  establish,  rather  than 
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in  bis  wnr?,  that  Pepiu  was  destined  to  dis- 
tinguish hiiust'lfa.s  one  of  the  chief  personages 
of  his  times.  But  tlie  founding  of  his  family 
was  attended  witli  many  troubles.  Besides 
his  wife  Plei'trud;i,  he  had  a  mistress,  AI- 
paidn,  upon  whom  he  iavisheil  the  greater 
part  of  his  attentions.     A  bitter  feud  was  thus 


obliged  to  appease  public  indignation  and  pri- 
vate wrath  by  jnitting  in  prison  the  son  of  his 
mistress,  afturwaids  known  as  Martel.  That 
bold  and  impetuous  spirit,  however,  could  not 
long  be  kept  in  confinement.  Regaining  his 
liberty  he  soon  r)verthrcw  the  regency  which 
Pepin  had  left  to  his  widow  during  the  minoi> 


MURDER  OF  GKI.MOALD. 
UniHll  by  W.  f'lauciivis. 


created  in  the  mayor's  palace  between  the  law- 
ful and  the  unlawful  wife  of  the  ruler.  In 
these  rivalries  Alpaida  gained  the  ascendency, 
and  Plectruda,  with  her  children,  was  thrust 
into  the  background.  Finally  Grimoald,  her 
son,  and  the  heir  expectant  of  Pepin's  rights, 
was  murdered,  and  the  party  of  Alpaida  was 
involved    in    the    ciime.       The    mayor    was 


ity  of  Grimoald's  son,  and  seized  the  mayor- 
alty for  himself. 

The  career  of  Charles  JIartel  down  to  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  has  already  been  narrated  in 
the  two  preceding  Books.'  After  that  great 
event     his    prudence    forbade    any    reckless 

'See    Book   Eleventh,   ante  p.   4.39,   and    Book 
Twclftli,  aide  p.  511. 
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pursuit  of  the  Arabs,  who,  though  overthrown 
north  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  still  iu  full  force 
in  Spain.  He  afterwards  renewed  the  war 
with  the  Arabian  emirs,  who  still  retained  a 
fwthold  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  mouiituins, 
and  the  intruders  were  gradually  forced  out 
of  the  country.  The  aunexatiou  of  Aquitaiue 
to  the  Frauki.sh  kingdom  followed  ;  nor  was 
there  any  longer  a  likeliho<xl  that  the  Sara- 
cens could  regain  what  they  had  lost  within 
the  limits  of  Gaul.  Charles  continued  iu  au- 
thority until  his  death.  Like  his  father,  how- 
ever, he  chose  to  be  recognized  as  Mayor  ot 
the  Palace  rather  than  as  King  of  the  Frauks. 
The  assumption  of  the  lattt^r  dignity  remained 
for  his  son  and  successor,  Pepin  the  Short. 

At  his  death  Charles  jMartel  bequeathed 
his  authority  to  his  two  heirs,  C.\rloman,  who 
received  Austrasia,  and  Pepin,  who  inherited 
Neustria.  The  measures  by  which  the  latter 
circumvented  his  brother  aud  became  sole 
ruler  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  have  been 
already  narrated.  Pepin  soon  took  upon  him- 
self the  title  of  king.  Childeric  III.,  the  last 
of  the  Rois  Faineants,  was  sent  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Sithien,  at  Saint  Oraer,  and  Pope 
Zachary  consented  to  the  substitution  of  the 
Caki.ovingian  for  the  Merovingian  dynasty. 
Pepin  was  anointed  aud  crowned  by  Saint 
Boniface  at  Soissons,  in  the  year  752. 

It  was  at  tills  time  that  the  province  of 
Septimania,  which  had  been  overrun  by  the 
Mohammedans,  finally  submitted  to  the 
Franks.  In  7o3  Pepin  enforced  the  payxient 
of  tribute  upon  the  Saxons,  aud  also  obliged 
them  to  receive  with  civility  the  Christian 
ministers  who  had  been  sent  among  them. 
At  this  juncture  the  relations  existing  between 
France  and  Italy  were  greatly  strengthened 
and  extended  liy  tlie  favor  of  the  Pope  to  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty.  Stephen  III.  crossed 
the  Alps  and  visited  Pe|)in,  with  a  view  to  se- 
curing his  aid  against  the  Lombards.  Astol- 
phus,  the  king  of  that  jieople,  had  become 
the  opuressor  of  the  papacy,  and  tlie  Po]ie 
naturally  looked  for  help  to  tlie  Most  Chris- 
tian King  of  the  Franks.  Pepin  received 
the  great  ecclesiastic  with  as  much  dignity 
as  an  uncourtly  i)arl)ariaii  could  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain.  He  readily  assented  to 
lend  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Franks  in  up- 
holding the  dignity  and  honor  of  tlie  Church. 


A  largo  army  was  at  once  collected  and 
led  across  the  mountains  to  Pavia,  where  As- 
tolphus  was  besieged  and  brought  to  his 
senses.  The  Lombard  king  .sought  earnestly 
for  a  peace,  but  it  soon  apjieared  that  his  ear- 
nestness was  in  direct  ratio  to  his  fears.  For 
no  sooner  had  Pepin  consented  to  cease  from 
hostility  and  witlidnnvii  his  army  than  Astol- 
pluis  repudiated  the  com[)act  and  threatened, 
should  he  again  be  disturbed,  to  capture  and 
pillage  Rome.  But  Pejiiu  was  a  monarch 
whom  threats  merely  excited  to  belligerency. 
He  hastily  recrossed  the  mountains  and  com- 
pletely broke  the  power  of  Astolphus.  The 
exarchate  of  Ravenna  was  overrun,  and  that 
province,  together  with  the  Pentapolis,  was 
given  to  Pope  Stephen.  Thus,  in  the  year 
755,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Popes  of  Rome. 

Five  years  later,  the  chieftain  Waifar 
raised  a  revolt  in  Aqnitania.  The  province 
was  declared  independent,  and  the  Aquitanians 
defended  themselves  with  great  heroism.  For 
eight  years  Pepin  and  his  Franks  were  seri- 
ously occupied  with  the  rebellion.  Nor  did 
the  king  succeed  in  bringing  the  refractory 
state  to  submission  until  he  had  procured  the 
removal  of  AVaifar  by  a.ssa.«sination.  Pepin, 
however,  did  not  long  survive  this  crime.  He 
died  in  768,  and  left  the  kingdom  to  his  two 
sons,  Carloraan  and  Karl,  or  Charles. 

The  elder  son  of  the  late  king  of  the 
Frauks  exercised  but  a  small  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  th»  state.  His  character  was 
without  the  element  of  greatness,  aud  his 
early  death,  which  occurred  only  three  years 
after  that  of  his  father,  cut  short  any  small 
plans  of  ambition  which  he  may  have  enter- 
tained. In  771  his  younger  brother,  soon  to 
be  known  as  Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the 
Great,  became  sole  sovereign  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Franks,  which  now  embraced  the  whole 
of  Gaul  and  the  western  jiarts  of  Germany. 
But  even  this  widely  extended  territory  was 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  ambition 
of  the  young  prince  who  occupied  the  throne. 
He  soon  developed  a  genius  which,  alike  iu 
war  and  peace,  shone  with  such  extraordinary 
luster  that  its  brilliancy  flashed  into  the 
courts  of  the  East. 

Charlemagne  a]ipeai-s  to  have  been  one  of 
those  men  of  whom  Guizot  hassiiid  that  to  tlieiu 
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"  the  spectacle  of  society  in  a  state  of  anarchy  i 
or  imniobility  is  revolting  and  almost  unhcar- 
able.  It  occasions  tiicni  an  inlcllcctual  sliiul- 
der  as  a  thing  that  should  not  be.  They  feel 
an  uncontiucrable  desire  to  change  it,  to 
restore  order;  to  introduce  soniothiug  general, 
regular,  and  permanent  into  the  world  which 
is  placed  before  them.  Tremendous  power! 
often  tyrannical,  committing  a  thousand  in- 
iquities, a  tliousiind  errors;  fur  liuman  weak- 
ness accompanies  it.  Glorious  and  Sidutary 
power,  nevertheless,  for  it  gives  to  humanity 
by  the  hand  of  man  a  new  and  jjowerful 
impulse." 

In  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  the 
new  sovereign  of  the  Franks  was  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  a  war  with  the  Lom- 
bards. The  ascendency  attained  by  his  father 
south  of  the  .\lps  was  about  to  be  lost  by  the 
ambitions  and  intrigues  of  the  Lombard  king, 
Desiderius.  The  jealousy  between  the  two 
monarch*  was  mutual  and  based  upon  causes 
which  mediieval  kings  were  very  prone  to 
observe.  Before  his  accession  Prince  Karl 
had  married  Desiderata,  daughter  of  Deside- 
rius ;  but  after  becoming  king — being  offended 
at  the  conduct  of  his  father-in-law — he  sent 
the  queen  home  to  her  parents,  for  whom  he 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  contehipt.  For 
his  part,  Desiderius  received  and  protected 
the  nephews  of  Charlemagne — an  act  which 
seemed  to  discover  a  purpose  of  supporting 
the  claims  of  the  family  of  Carloman.  De- 
siderius also  added  to  his  offenses  by  un- 
friendly conduct  towards  the  Pope,  whose 
partiality  for  the  Carlovingians  was  notorious. 
It  was  not  likely  that  Charlemagne  would 
permit  any  indignity  offered  to  the  Holv 
Father  to  jiass  without  adequate  punishment. 
The  personal  anger  of  the  king  was  combined 
with  his  religious  prejudices,  and  both  were 
excited  by  the  loud  call  of  Pope  Adrian  I., 
who  besought  the  Frankish  monarch  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  newly  establishe<l  but 
now  imperiled  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter. 

At  the  first,  Charlemagne,  preserving  the 
appearance  of  peace,  sent  envovs  to  Deside- 
rius requesting  that  that  monarch  should 
regard  the  rights  of  the  Pope;  but  the  Lom- 
bard refused,  and  Charlemagne  immediately 
prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  One 
army,  led  by  the  king  in  person,  crossed  the 


Alps  by  way  of  Mont  Cenis,  and  the  other 
descended  upon  Lombardy  by  way  of  Saint 
Bernard.  On  the  other  side  of  the  mount- 
ains Desiderius  made  a  brave  resistance,  but 
was  soon  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  Pavia.  Charlemagne  at  once  ad- 
vanced to  the  siege.  The  defense  was  con- 
ducted with  obstinate  courage.  The  assaults 
of  the  Franks  were  several  times  repelled, 
and  the  king  of  the  Franks  was  obliged  ta 
sprinkle  cool  patience  on  his  ardor.  Finding 
that  the  investment  was  to  continue  during 
the  winter,  he  converted  his  camp  into  a  royal 
head-quarters,  and  l)uilt  a  eiiaj)el  for  the  appro- 
priate celebration  of  the  Christmas  festiNdties. 
He  then  sent  for  the  Queen  Hildegarde,  a 
Suabian  princess  whom  lie  liad  married  in- 
stead of  the  discarded  Desiderata,  and  with 
her  made  the  hours  of  the  siege  less  tedious. 
Winter  wore  away  and  the  spring  came,  and 
still  the  Lombards  held  the  city. 

Meanwhile  Pope  Adrian  was  all  anxiety  to 
secure  the  presence  of  Charlemagne  in  Rome. 
The  dream  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Holy  See 
with  the  great  Frankish  bridegroom  had  risen 
in  full  splendor  upon  the  vision  of  the  pon- 
tiff, and  he  would  fain  make  it  real  by  a  con- 
summation of  the  ceremony.  Charlemagne 
was  induced  by  the  Romish  ambassadors  to 
leave  the  siege  of  Pavia  to  his  lieutenants 
and  to  hasten  forward  to  the  city  of  St.  Peter. 

On  approaching  the  battlements  of  the 
ancient  capital,  the  Frankish  sovereign  was 
met  by  the  magistrates  and  people,  who 
poured  forth  through  the  gates  to  welcome 
their  great  champion  from  beyond  tlie  mount- 
ains. The  children  of  the  schools  came  in 
processions,  carrying  palms  and  singing  hymns 
of  praise.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
Pope,  who,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  affec- 
tion and  dignity,  heaped  honors  and  distinc- 
tions on  his  guest.  He  gave  to  Charlemagne 
a  book  containing  the  canons  of  the  Church 
from  its  foundation  to  the  current  date,  and 
inscrii)ed  upon  the  title-page  a  copy  of  verses 
containing  the  following  anagram :  Pope 
Adrian  to  his  most  excellent  son,  Charle- 
magne, the  king. 

For  some  time  the  king  of  the  Franks  con- 
tinued in  conference  with  the  Holy  Father  at 
Rome.  The  Pope  took  all  pains  during  the 
sojourn  of  his  distinguished  guest  to  impress- 
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his  mind  as  much  as  possible  with  the  pageant 
of  the  Imperial  city  and  the  spectacle  of  the 
Imperial  liiitii.  He  urged  him  to  continue  his 
conquests  in  the  name  of  religion,  but  dissuaded 
him  from  incorporating  Lombard}'  with  his 
own  dominions.  As  soon  as  the  conference 
was  at  an  end,  the  king  returned  to  his 
camp  before  Pavia,  and  the  siege  ot  the 
city  was  presently  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

The  capital  of  Lombardy  was  surrendered 
to  the  Franks.  The  whole  country  fell  before 
the  conquering  arras  of  the  Carlovingian.  The 
various  dukes  and  counts,  who  had  hitherto, 
after  the  German  fashion,  maintained  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  semi-independence,  hastened 
to  make  their  submission,  and  resistance  was  at 
an  end.  The  only  exception  was  in  the  case  of 
Aregisius,  duke  of  Beneventum,  who  for  a 
season  held  himself  in  hostility.  Desiderius 
himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  led  into 
France,  where  first  at  Liiige  and  afterwards 
at  Corbie  he  found  leisure  to  repent  of  his 
rashness  in  lifting  his  arm  against  Charles 
the  Great. 

It  appears  that  his  visit  to  Rome  ana  Ine 
magnificent  and  holy  things  there  witnessed 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  Charlemagne.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  thi.s  great  personage  was  still  in  manners 
and  purposes  but  half  emerged  from  barbar- 
ism, and  his  dispositions  were  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  such  influences  as  the  adroit  Bishop 
of  Rome  was  able  to  bring  to  bear.  The  Holy 
See  at  this  time  made  the  discovery  that  the 
presentation  oi  moral  truth  and  obligation  to 
the  barbarian  imagination  was  less  effective 
than  splendid  shows  and  gilded  ceremonies. 
She  therefore  adopted  pageant  instead  of  mo- 
ral expostulation,  and  converted  the  barbarians 
with  spectacles. 

After  tarrying  at  Rome  until  the  spring  of 
774,  Charlemagne  returned  to  France.  Hav- 
ing siitisfactorily  regulated  the  affaii-s  of  Italy, 
he  now  conceived  the  plan  of  extending  the 
empire  of  religion  in  the  opposite  directions  of 
Saxony  and  Spain.  In  furtherance  of  this 
purpose  he  convened  at  Paderborn,  in  the  year 
777,  a  general  assembly  of  his  people,  and 
there  the  scheme  of  conquest  was  matured. 
The  German  chiefs  had  generally  obeyed  his 
summons  and  were  present  at  the  assembly,  but 


Wittikind,  king  of  the  Saxons,  was  conspicu- 
ous by    absence.' 

Charlemagne  had  already  had  occasion  to 
note  the  obstinacy  of  the  Saxon  people.  Of 
all  the  barbarians  these  were  most  sullen  in 
their  refusal  to  accept  the  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  C'liristianity.  As  early  as  772  tlie  king 
of  the  Franks  had  felt  constrained  to  make 
war  on  the  tribes  dwelling  north  of  the  Elbe. 
He  invaded  Saxony,  wasted  the  country  with 
fire  and  sword,  captured  the  fortress  of  Ehres- 
burg,  and  overthrew  the  great  idol  whom  the 
pagans  called  Jrminsul.'  These  offenses,  how- 
ever, rather  excited  than  allayed  the  bellig- 
erent spirit  of  the  Saxons,  who  henceforth 
lost  no  opportunity  to  repay  the  Christian 
Franks  for  the  injuries  which  they  had 
inflicted.  The  border  of  the  Elbe  became 
a  scene  of  constant  depredation,  inroad, 
and  destruction  of  villages  and  towns.  The 
fierce  Saxons  stayed  not  tiieir  hands  where- 
ever  they  could  find  the  luunlets  of  their 
recreant  countrymen,  who  hud  betrayed  the 
faith  of  their  pagan  fathers. 

Such  were  the  antecedents  of  the  contest 
which  Charlemagne  was  now  about  to  under- 
take with  the  barbarians  of  the  North.  The 
subjugation  of  Saxony  became  indispensable 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and 
it  was  manifest  that  no  conquest  could  be  ef- 
fectual which  did  not  include  the  substitution 
of  Christianity  for  paganism.  The  Saxons 
fought  not  only  for  national  independence, 
but  for  the  whole  myth  and  tradition  of  the 
German  race.  The  Franks,  on  the  other 
hand,  entered   the  conflict  under  the  full  in- 

'  It  was  at  this  assembly  of  the  Saxon  chiefs 
that  Charlemagne  gave  his  refractory  subjects 
their  option  of  baptism  or  the  sword.  The  im- 
penitent l)arl)arians,  yielding  in  action  but  oljdu- 
rate  in  miml,  were  compelled  to  kneel  down  at 
the  bank  of  a  stream  while  the  priests  who  ac- 
companied Cliarlemagne's  army  poured  water 
upon  their  heads  and  pronounced  the  bap- 
tismal ritual.  The  king  soon  had  cause  to 
learn  the  inefficiency  of  such  a  conversion  from 
paganism. 

'  It  appears  that  the  effigy  called  Irminsul 
(German,  Ilcrrmann-Saule,  or  Herrmann's  Pillar) 
T.p.s  so  named  in  honor  of  the  great  hero  Armin- 
ius|  wlio,  by  the  destruction  of  the  legions  of  Va- 
rus (see  Vol.  II.,  p.  '2~'l),  had  made  Imperial  Rome 
tremble  for  her  safety.  On  this  great  feat  of  the 
German  arms  Saxon  patriotism  had  reared  a 
pagan  superstition. 
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fluence  of  a  new-born  religious  zeal  not  unlike 
that  which  had  fired  the  Saracens  in  the  con- 
quests of  Islam.      In  courage  and  indomitable 


will  the  combatants  were  not  unlike,  being  of 
the  same  blood  and  proclivities.  The  struggle 
wgs  destined  to  continue  with  varying  vicissi- 
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tudes  for  niori-  than  a  <iiiarler  of  a  I'ciitiirv, 
anil  to  end  with  the  triuiiiph  of  the  Franks. 

lu  begiiininir  the  war  Charlemague  ailopleil 
the  policy  of  military  occupation.  Wherever 
he  made  a  contiucst  he  built  a  fortress  and 
left  a  garrison.  By  the  side  of  every  castle 
rose  a  church,  and  at  the  right  hand  of  every 
Frankish  chieftain  stood  a  priest.  But  victory 
under  such  circumstances  and  over  such  a  foe 
could  not  insure  permanency.  As  soon  as  the 
march  wsis  resumed  into  another  district  the 
pagans  rose  as  if  from  the  eartli  behind  the 
conqueror.  They  stormed  his  castles,  burned 
the  churches,  .slau^ditered  the  garrisons,  and 
sacrificed  the  i>riests  and  missionaries  to  the 
gods  of  the  North. 

In  the  midst  ot  these  bloody  scenes  the 
priest  was  more  audacious  than  the  soldier. 
The  missionaries  in  the  very  face  of  death 
made  their  way  into  the  Saxon  woods  and 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  barbarians.  It 
was,  however,  a  gospel  of  the  sword  rather 
tlian  of  peace.  A  certain  priest,  named 
Saint  Liebwin,  made  his  way  to  the  banks  of 
the  Weser,  and  warned  the  general  atsembly 
of  the  Saxons  to  make  peace  with  the  power- 
ful prince,  who,  as  the  captain  of  heaven's 
army,  was  about  to  fall  upon  them.  "The 
idols  ye  worsliip,"  .said  the  priest,  "live  not, 
neither  do  they  perceive:  they  are  the  work 
of  men's  hands;  they  can  do  naught  either 
for  themselves  or  for  others.  Wherefore  the 
one  God,  good  and  just,  having  compa.ssion 
on  youi-  errors,  hath  sent  me  unto  you.  If 
ye  put  not  away  j'our  iniquity  I  foretell  unto 
you  a  trouble  that  ye  do  not  expect,  and  that 
the  King  of  Heaven  hath  ordained  aforetime; 
there  shall  come  a  prince,  strong  and  wise 
and  indefatigable,  not  from  afar,  hut  from 
nigh  at  hand,  to  fall  upon  you  like  a  torrent, 
in  order  to  soften  your  hard  hearts  and  bow 
down  your  jiroud  heads.  At  one  rush  he 
shall  invade  the  country;  he  shall  lay  at  waste 
with  fire  and  sword  and  carry  away  your 
wives  and  children  into  captivity." 

So  great  a  rage  followed  this  denunciatory 
prophecy  that  many  rushed  into  the  forest 
and  began  to  cut  sticks  on  which  to  impale 
the  priest  alive ;  but  a  certain  prince,  Buto, 
appealed  to  the  as.«embly  of  chiefs  to  respect 
the  sacred  rights  of  embassy.  So  Liebwin  es- 
caped with  his  life. 


The  Saxon  nation  at  this  time  consisted  of 
three  or  four  diHerent  populations  The.«e 
were  the  Ea.-*tphaliaiis,  the  Wcstphalians,  the 
Angrians,  and  the  North-Albingians — though 
the  latter  were  sometimes  classified  as  a  dis- 
tinct people.  Each  of  these  principal  nations 
was  subdivided  into  many  tribes,  each  with 
its  own  chieftain  and  local  institutions.  Char- 
lemagne was  thoroughly  familiar  with  this 
German  constitution  of  society,  and  well  un- 
derstoo(i  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  feuds 
and  jealousies  of  the  Saxon  people.  He 
adopted  the  plan  of  making  war  upon  each 
tribe  separately,  and  of  preventing,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  cohesion  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  If  a  given  chieftain  could  be  induced 
to  submit  and  to  accept  Christianity,  the 
king  would  treat  .with  him  separately  and 
make  peace  on  terms  favorable  to  the  tribe; 
and  if  others  offered  a  stubborn  resistance, 
they  were  punished  with  more  than  the  usual 
.severity.  In  a  general  way,  however,  the 
Saxons  made  common  cause  against  the  in- 
vader, and  in  doing  so  they  found  a  leader 
worthy  of  the  German  name. 

WiTTiKiND,  son  of  Wernekind,  king  of  the 
Saxons  north  of  the  Elbe,  appeared  as  the 
national  hero.  Besides  his  own  hereditary 
right.s  and  abilities  as  a  chieftain,  his  relation 
with  the  surrounding  states  was  such  as  to 
make  him  a  formidable  foe.  He  had  married 
the  sister  of  Siegfried,  king  of  the  Danes,  and 
was  in  close  alliance  with  IJatbod,  king  of  the 
Frisians.  He  it  was  who  now,  in  the  year 
777,  refused  to  attend  the  assembly  of  chiefs 
called  by  Charlemagne  at  Paderborn ;  and  l)y 
his  refusal  gave  notice  of  his  open  hostility  to 
the  king  of  the  Franks. 

The  jirevious  disturbances  of  his  country 
had  made  it  necessary  for  Wittikind  to  find 
refuge  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of 
the  Danes.  From  this  vantage-ground,  how- 
ever, he  directed  the  council  of  the  Saxon 
chiefs  and  encouraged  them  to  a  renewal  of 
their  rebellion.  Following  his  advice,  the  peo- 
ple again  rushed  to  arms,  and  the  Franks  re- 
coiled from  the  fury  of  their  a.«saults.  In 
778  the  barbarian  army  advanced  to  the 
Rhine,  and  destroyed  nearly  all  the  towns  and 
villages  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river  from 
Cologne  to  the  mouth  of  the  ^foselle.  Xo 
age,    sex,    or    condition    was   pjiarefl    iiy    the 
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bloody  swords  of  the  enraged  pagans.  The 
Prankish  forces  met  the  insurgent  barbarians 
•  m  the  Rhenish  frontier,  and  for  three  years 


The  revolted  tribes  fell  back  from  the  Rhine 
and  were  driven  to  submission.  Many  of  the 
chiefs  sought  peace,  and  accepted  reconcilia- 


CDTTING  DOWN  A  SACRED  OAK  OF  THE  SAXONS. 

DrHwn  liv  II.  Lrutotniuin. 


the  struggle  with  them  continued  aluiost  with- 
out   cessutioii. 

Gradually,  however,  the  superior  dis- 
cipliiu'  and  equipiuent  of  tiic  Franks  tri- 
umphed  over  the   ol)stiiiacy  of  their  enemy. 


ti(in  witli  tiic  king  on  condition  of  professing 
the    (-'iiristian    faitii    and    receiving   baptism. 
Wittikiud   returned    into    Denmark;    but  the- 
politic  Siegfried  was  now  anxious   for  peace, 
and  tiie  >Su.\oii  king  was  obliged  for  a  season- 
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to  make  bis  head-quarters  among  the  North- 
men. Within  a  year,  however,  he  again 
crossed  intu  Saxony  and  incited  his  country- 
men to  another  revolt.  In  782  Charlemagne's 
armies  were  twice  defeated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Weser,  and  the  king  himself  was  obliged 
to  take  the  field.  Unable  to  meet  his  great 
enemy,  Wittikiud  again  fled  to  the  Northmen, 
and  the  brunt  of  the  king's  hostility  fell  ujnm 
those  who  had  participated  in  the  revolt. 
Four  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  Saxons 
were  brought  together  at  Werden,  on  the 
river  AUer,  and  were  all  beheaded  by  the  or- 
ders of  Charlemagne.  Having  thus  soaked 
the  river  banks  in  blood,  the  king  retired 
into  France  and  made  his  winter  quarters  at 
Thionville.' 

The  terrible  vengeance  taken  by  the  king 
of  the  Franks  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
terrify  the  now  desperate  Saxons.  On  the 
contrary,  their  anger  and  determination  rose 
to  a  greater  height  than  ever.  During  the 
winter  of  782-83  tlie  tribes  again  revolted, 
and  held  out  against  the  most  persistent  ef- 
forts of  Charlemagne  till  785.  In  the  latter 
year  the  king's  victories  were  more  decisive, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  pagans  must  finally 
submit.  The  king  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  castle  of  Ehresburg,  and  from  that  strong- 
hold sent  out  one  expedition  after  another  to 
overawe  the  rebellious  tribes. 

Charlemagne  had  now  learned  what  th: 
barbaric  despair  of  the  pagan  Saxons  was 
able  to  do  in  war.'  Nor  did  he  lack  that 
kingly  prudence  upon  which  the  desire  for 
personal  vengeance  was  made  to  wait  in  pa- 
tience. He  adopted  diplomacy  where  force 
had  failed.  He  sent  across  the  Elbe  a  distin- 
guished embassy  to  the  place  where  Wittikind 
had  his  camp,  and  invited  that  austere  war- 
rior and  his  friend,  the  chieftain  Abbio,  to 
come  to  him  under  protection  and  to  confer 
on  the  interests  of  Saxony.     At  first  the  great 

'  History  has  her  pictures  and  contrasts.  It 
was  on  this  same  river  Weser  that  Charlemaprne, 
on  a  previous  occasion,  had  gathered  an  entire 
tribe  of  tlie  bariiarians  for  wholesale  baptism. 
The  program  was  unique,  the  ceremony  expedi- 
tious. The  Church  militant  stood  on  the  shore; 
a  priest  lifted  up  the  cross,  and  the  ministrants 
poured  water  on  the  penitent  Saxons  as  they 
waded  across  the  river.  On  this  occasion  Charle- 
magne tried  a  baptism  of  blood. 


barbarian  feared  to  trust  himself  to  the  good 
faith  of  liis  foemau,  but  was  finally  induced  to 
accept  the  invitation.  He  accordingly  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  king  at  the  palace  of 
Attigny,  and  .so  considerate  was  the  reception 
extended  by  Charlemagne,  and  so  favorable 
the  proffered  conditions  of  peace,  that  Witti- 
kind  was  induced  to  accept  them  for  himself 
and  his  countrymen.  He  accordingly  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  faith  and  underwent  the 
rite  of  liaptism.  He  received  at  the  hands  of 
Charlemagne  a  full  amnesty  and  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Saxonj',  though  the  sovereignty  was 
thenceforth  to  be  lodged  with  the  king  of  the 
Franks. 

Wittikiud  ever  faithfully  observed  the 
conditions  to  which  he  had  pledged  his  honor. 
So  exemplary  was  his  life,  so  tractable  his 
disposition  under  the  teaching  of  the  ])riests, 
that  some  of  the  old  chroniclers  added  his 
name  to  the  calendar  of  the  saints.  In  the 
year  807  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  Cer- 
oid, duke  of  Suabia,  and  the  tomb  of  the  old 
Saxon  hero  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Ratisbonne. 
N  ir  is  the  tradition  wanting  that  the  great 
House  of  Capet,  destined,  after  two  centuries, 
to  supplant  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  on  the 
throne  of  France,  had  AVittikind  for  its  an- 
cestor; for  the  legend  runs  that  he  was  the 
father  of  Robert  the  Strong,  great-grandfathei 
of  Hugh  Capet. 

But  the  pacification  of  Saxony  was  not 
completed  by  the  action  of  Wittikiud.  The 
old  spirit  of  paganism  was  not  to  be  extin- 
guished by  a  single  act.  Through  a  series  of 
years  insurrections  broke  out  here  and  there, 
and  were  suppressed  with  not  a  little  difficulty 
and  bloodshed.  In  some  instances  the  king 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  whole  tribes  to 
other  territories,  and  to  fill  their  places  with 
Christian,  or  at  least  Frankish,  colonists. 
Nevertheless  it  was  not  doubtful  after  the 
surrender  of  Wittikiud,  that  the  conquest  of 
Saxony  was  virtually  accomplished,  and  Char- 
lemagne might  with  propriety  consider  the 
country  beyond  the  Elbe  as  an  integral  part 
of  his  growing  empire. 

The  task  of  Charlemagne  on  the  German 
side  of  Gaul  was  by  no  means  completed. 
Many  of  the  populations  which  had  already 
been  subdued  continued  in  a  state  of  turbu- 
lence, and  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  king 
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■was  necessary  to  keep  them  in  tolerable  sub- 
ordination to  authority.  The  Frisians  had  to 
be  reduced  by  force  of  arms,  and  ouly  then 
consented  to  a  sullen  peace.  On  the  distant 
horizon  of  the  north  and  east  lay  the  still 
more  savage  peoples— the  Avars,  the  Huns, 
the  Slavonians,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the 
Danes — all  bearing  down  from  their  several 
quarters  of  the  compass  upon  the  frontiers  of 
the  Frankish  empire.  Nothing  less  than  the 
most  strenuous  activity  and  warlike  genius  of 


successful  warfare  with  the  savage  races  who 
came  upon  him  from  the  north  and  east,  and 
to  give  them  a  permanent  check.  Viewed 
with  respect  to  the  general  destinies  of  hia 
age,  tlie  king  of  the  Franks  may  properly  be 
called  the  Btayer  of  Barbarism. 

In  the  year  781  Charlemagne  found  a  con- 
spicuous occasion  on  which  again  to  recognize 
and  honor  the  majesty  of  the  Pope.  Four 
years  previously  Queen  Hildegarde  had 
brought    to    her  lord    a    royal    son,   who   re- 


lUPTISM  OF  BARBARIANS  IN  THE  Wl  -i 


Cliarlcniagiie  was  requisite  to  hurl  hack  the 
barbarian  races  to  their  own  dominions,  and 
to  keep  a  solid  front  <>n  the  side  of  barbarism. 
The  monarrii  proved  e(jual  to  every  emer- 
gency. In  Ills  contests  with  the  more  distant 
nations  he  iiad  the  advantage  of  a  Oernianic 
barrier  Ijctwccn  hiinsclf  and  the  foe.  Before 
a  barbarian  ;iiniy  could  inflict  a  wound  on 
any  vital  ])ait  of  the  dominion  it  must  trav- 
erse Saxony  or  .•-onic  oilier  frontier  state 
which  the  king  ha<l  established  as  a  break- 
water between  himself  and  the  wild  ocean 
beyond.     He  thus  was  enabled   to  carry  on 


ccivcd  the  uaiiie  of  rcpin,  and  who  was  now 
presented  to  Pope  Adrian  for  baptism.  The 
rite  was  administered  to  the  Carlovingian 
scion,  and  he  was  anointed  by  the  Holy 
Father  as  King  of  Italy — this  title  being  con- 
ferred out  of  defiTpnce  to  the  Pope's  advice 
that  Lond)ardy  should  not  be  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  tlic  Franks. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  south-west,  events  had 
taken  place  of  but  little  less  im])ortance  than 
those  which  were  happening  on  the  Elbe,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Weser.  The  forty  years  fol- 
lowing  the   battle  of  Poitiers  had   witnessed 
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but  few  disturbances  along  the  Spiiiii.-li  IVnu- 
tier  of  Gaul.  The  Christiaus  and  Moliain- 
medans  coming  to  a  bettor  uudersuuidiug, 
and  having  a  tolerable  regard  for  each  other's 
rights,  luul  iiiaiutaincd  :i  fair  degree  of  jieaee. 
With  tiie  accession  of  Charlemagne,  however, 
the  ambitions  of  the  Franks  and  the  jealous- 
ies of  the  Saracens  had  in  a  measure  revived. 
The  one,  perhaps,  cuerished  the  dream  of 
an  early  expulsion  of  the  Mohammedans 
from  Euriii)e,  and  the  other  looked  with  ill- 
concealed  enmity  at  the  rapid  progress  and 
overwhelming  influence  of  the  barbarian  Em- 
peror on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Nor 
might  it  well  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  that  he 
was  the  gran<lson  of  that  other  diaries,  at 
whose  hands  the  great  Abdalrahmau  had  met 
his  fate. 

Mixed  with  these  general  motives  was  a 
specific  act  of  treason.  Among  those  who  iu 
777  had  convened  at  the  assembly  of  Pader- 
born  was  a  certain  Ibn  al  Arabi,  the  Saracen 
governor  of  Saragossa.  Having  a  dithciilty 
with  the  Caliph,  he  sought  the  aid  of  the 
Christian  Franks,  and  would  fain  make  com- 
mon cause  with  them  against  the  ^lolianuned- 
ans.  For  this  reason  came  he  to  tlie  assembly 
called  by  Charlemagne. 

The  king  of  the  Franks  was  quick  to  seize 
the  opportunity  thus  aflbrded  of  extending  his 
dominions  on  the  side  of  Spain.  Though  still 
■embarrassed  with  his  German  wars,  he  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Ibn  al  Arabi  to  be- 
come his  champion  and  avenger. 

In  the  spring  of  787  the  Prankish  sover- 
eign, having  divided  his  army  into  two  parts, 
as  in  the  Italian  campaign,  set  out  on  the 
Spanish  expedition.  One  division  of  his 
troops,  under  command  of  Duke  Bernard, 
was  directed  to  seek  the  eastern  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  traverse  the  peninsula  by  way 
of  Gerona  and  Barcelona  to  Saragossa.  The 
other  division,  led  by  Charlemagne  in  ])ersou, 
was  to  pass  to  the  west,  enter  Spain  by  the 
valley  of  Roncesvalles,  and  march  l>y  way 
of  Pampeluna  to  the  place  of  meeting  before 
the  walls  of  Saragossa.  In  carrying  out  his 
o^vn  part  of  the  campaign,  Charlemagne  trav- 
ersed the  provinces  of  Aquitaiue  and  Vasco- 
nia,  at  this  time  ruled  by  Duke  Lupus  II., 
son  of  that  Duke  Waifar  who  will  be  recalled 
as  a  formidable  antagonist  of  Pepin  the  Short. 


The  reigning  prince  was  descended  from  the 
Merovingians,  and  could  ncitiier  by  blood  kin- 
ship or  political  inclination  be  expected  to 
favor  the  cause  of  the  Carlovingian  conqueror. 
The  latter,  however,  soothed  Duke  Lupus, 
and  by  generous  treatment  secured  from  him 
an  oath  of  fealty.  But  the  event  soon  showed 
that  the  pledge  wa.s  given  with  the  mental 
reservation  to  break  it  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances might  seem  to  warrant  the  act  of 
perfidy. 

After  this  brief  but  necessary  detention 
Charlemagne  huiTied  forward  to  prosecute  his 
work  in  Spain.  Pa.ssing  through  tlie  valley 
of  Roncesvalles,  he  arrived  before  I'anipeluua, 
and  received  the  surrender  of  that  city ;  for 
the  Arab  governor  deemed  himself  ill  able  to 
make  a  successful  defense  against  the  Franks. 
The  king  then  pressed  forward  to  Saragossa, 
where  he  expected  to  receive  a  similar  surren- 
der at  the  hands  of  his  friend  Ibn  al  Arabi. 
But  as  has  so  many  times  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  recreant  governor  had 
promised  more  than  he  could  fulfill.  It  was 
one  thing  to  agree  and  another  to  deliver. 
For,  in  the  mean  time,  the  old  Arab  spirit 
was  thoroughly  aroused  from  its  dream  of 
peace.  The  local  quarrels  of  these  ambitious 
towns  of  the  Western  Caliphate  were  suddenly 
hushed  iu  the  presence  of  the  common  danger. 
The  Saracens  rushed  forward  to  the  succor  of 
Saragossa,  and  Charlemagne  found  that  he 
must  take  by  a  serious  siege — sliould  he  be  able 
to  take  at  all — the  j)rize  which  the  officious 
Arabi  was  to  have  delivered  with  such 
facility. 

In  a  short  time  there  was  a  greater  scarcity 
of  provisions  outside  tlian  inside  the  walls. 
The  besiegers  were  constantly  beset  by  new 
bodies  of  troops  arriving  from  various  parts 
of  the  peninsula.  Diseases  broke  out  in  the 
camp  of  the  Franks,  and  they  found  them- 
selves more  endangered  by  the  invisible 
plagues  of  the  air  than  by  the  swords  of  the 
Saracens.  At  the  same  time  intelligence  came 
that  the  Saxons  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
kingdom  had  again  risen  in  arras,  and  were 
threatening  to  undo  the  entire  work  of  con- 
quest on  the  north-east.  It  was,  therefore,  fortu- 
nate for  Charlemagne  that  at  this  juncture  the 
Arabs  sought  to  open  negotiations.  The  king 
gladly  accepted  their  offer  of  a  large  ransom 
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to  be  paid  iu  gold  aud  guaranteed  by  hostages 
ill  lieu  of  the  besieged  city.  Such  an  ofli-r 
gave  hiiu  a  good  excuse  for  the  abaudoiuneiit 
of  an  enterprise  which  would  soon  have  had 
to  be  given  up  without  even  a  show  of  success. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  settlement  had 
been  effected  with  the  authorities  of  Sara- 
go&sa,  Charlemagne  began  a  retreat  out  of 
Kpain.  On  arriving  at  Pampcluua,  he  or- 
dered the  walls  of  the  city  to  be  leveled 
with   the  ground,  in   order  that  any   future 


lives  m  the  engagement.  Eginhard,  master 
of  the  king's  household;  Anselni,  count  of 
the  palace ;  aud  the  chivalric  Roland,  prefect 
of  Brittany,  and  greatest  knight  of  his 
times,  were  among  the  .slain.  Nor  was 
Charlemagne  in  any  condition  to  turn  upon 
the  mountain  guerrillas  who  had  thus  afflicted 
his  army.  He  was  obliged  to  continue  his 
march  aud  leave  the  Basques  to  the  full  en- 
joj'mont  of  tlieir  victory.' 

Though  Charlemagne  was  not  able  to  pun- 


1  ilK  HATTI.K  IN  THE  VALI-KV  Ol    KONCESVALLES. 
Drawn  by  H.  Vogel. 


revolt  of  the  people  might  be  attended  with 
greater  hazard.  Tlie  king's  army  then  reen- 
tered the  ]>asses  of  Itoncesvalles,  and  had 
j)artly  escaped  tlirough  the  defiles  when  the 
15as(jucs,  Juiving  taken  poss:es.-^ion  of  the 
licigiits,  began  to  hurl  down  upon  the  soldiei-s 
in  the  pa.s3  huge  masses  of  stone  The  dis- 
comfiture of  tlioso  who  constituted  the  rear- 
guard of  the  army  was  complete.  Very  few 
of  the  Franks  escaped  from  their  dangerous 
situation.  The  Basques  fell  upon  the  baggage- 
train  and  captured  a  great  amount  of  booty. 
Several   of  Charlemagne's  captains  lost   their 


ish  tiie  mountaineers  of  Vascouia  for  their 
jierfidy  in  the  affair  of  Roncesvalles,  he  failed 
not  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  people  of 
Aquitaine.  Duke  Lupus,  who  was  thought 
to  iiave  had  a  hand  in  the  insurrection,    wa.- 


'  The  defeat  of  the  Franks  in  the  pa.sses  o' 
Roncesvnlles  gjive  rise  to  a  oyelo  of  heroic  K'gend>- 
some  of  wliicli  are  still  popular  in  tlie  south  oi 
France.  Tlie  .S0117  0/  Rolniiil,  reriting  the  exploits 
and  tnii;ic  death  of  that  liero,  became  a  favorite 
with  his  countryineu,  and  was  chanted  by  the  sol- 
(hers  as  an  inspiration  to  victory.  The  men  of 
AVilliani  the  Conqueror  amg  the  hynm  ns  they 
marched  to  the  battle  of  Hnstinint. 
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seizeil  and  haujictl.  The  lives  of  his  two  sons 
were  spared  only  on  condition  of  vassalage. 
But  while  A(iuitainc  was  thus  reduced  to  a 
dependency,  the  politic  king  took  pains  that 
the  province  should  still  be  left  sufficiently 
free  to  constitute  a  bulwark  against  the  Arabs. 
The  national  vanity  of  the  Afjuitanians  was 
flattered  with  the  rule  of  a  native  duke,  but 
the  real  purpose  of  such  a  concession  was  the 
making  of  a  defense  against  the  Andalusian 
Arabs. 

During  his  absence  on  the  Spanish  cam- 
paign Queen  Hildegarde  added  another  son  to 
the  royal  household.  The  child  received  the 
name  of  Louis,  and  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Debonair.  In  781  the  child,  then  three 
years  of  age,  was  taken  with  his  brother  Pepin 
to  Rome,  and  was  anointed  by  the  Pope  as 
King  of  Aquitaiue.  Within  less  than  a  year 
he  was  taken  by  the  courtiers  to  his  own  prov- 
ince. In  order  that  the  farce  might  be  as 
imposing  as  possible  the  child  was  clad  in 
armor,  mounted  on  a  horse,  and  conducted 
by  his  councilors  to  the  royal  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Aquitania  was  henceforth  conducted  in  Louis's 
name,  though  the  real  authority  proceeded 
from  the  court  of  Charlemagne. 

One  of  the  leading  principles  in  the  policy 
of  the  king  of  France  was  the  establishment 
of  a  secure  frontier  around  his  empire.  In 
this  work  he  was  measurably  successful.   From 

'  As  illustrative  of  the  prodigious  military  activ 
three  campaij^ns  is  here  appended. 


the  eastern  borders  of  the  Frankish  dominions 
the  Huns  and  Slavonians  were  driven  back 
against  the  borders  of  the  Empire  of  the  East. 
The  Saracens  were  confined  to  Spain  and  the 
islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  On  all  sides 
a  boundary  was  so  well  established  as  to  se- 
cure coni])arative  exemption  from  foreign 
invasion.  In  the  mean  time  the  king  had 
found  it  desirable  to  transfer  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment to  his  new  ea|)ital  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which  was  f'av(jrably  situated  on  the  side  of 
the  kingdom  next  the  German  peoples.  At 
this  place  the  court  of  the  monarch  became 
the  most  ini])ortant,  if  not  the  most  splendid, 
in  all  Christendom.  Hither  came  embassies 
bearing  presents  from  the  great  potentates  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Neither  the  em- 
perors of  the  East  nor  the  Caliphs  of  Baghdad 
failed  to  respect  in  this  way  their  fellow  sov- 
ereign of  the  West.  So  great  had  been  his 
activity  and  .so  signal  his  success,  both  in  war 
and  in  peace,  that  by  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century  Charlemagne  had  taken  and  held  a 
rank  among  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  age.' 
In  the  year  799  intelligence  was  brought 
to  Aix-la-chapelle  of  serious  and  most  dis- 
graceful riots  at  Rome.  It  was  said  that  a 
band  of  conspirators  had  been  organized,  that 
Pope  Leo  HI.  had  been  attacked,  that  his 
eyes  and  his  tongue  had  been  cut  out,  and 
himself  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Eras- 
mus.    The  intention  of  the  Holy  Father,  thus 

ity  of  Charlemagne  the  following  table  of  hmji/ty- 


SVXOl'SIS  OF   THE    FIFTY-THREE   C.\MPAIG.VS   OF   CirARI.EMAONK. 


AOtlMaT  V||»T  kNtMV. 

The  Aqtiilaiiians 

The  Saxons 

The  Lninbtirds 

The  Slime 

T"he  Sixons 

The  Same 

The  Lombards 

The  Saxons 

The  A  rate  of  Spain. 

The  Saxons 

The  Same 

The  Same 

Tile  Same 

The  Same 

The  Same 

The  Same 

The  Thurinpians 

The  Bretons 

The  Lombards 

The  Itavarians 

The  Huns  or  .\vars. 

The  Slavonians 

The  Ilnns  or  .-Vvars. 

The  Saxons 

The  Same 

The  Same 

The  Huns  or  Avars. 


HOW  cowDccntn. 


CharlemagTie  al  Dordogiie. 
Advances  l)eyond  the  Weser. 
Crosses  Alps  to  I'avia  and  Verona. 
Takes  I'avia ;  goes  to  Home. 
Beyond  the  Weser. 

Reaches  Treviso. 

.\t  the  sources  of  the  Lippe. 

In  person  at  Saraiiossa. 

Beyond  the  Weser. 

In  the  country  of  Osnabnick. 

On  the  Kibe. 

A  t  confl  uenee  of  Weser  and  Aller. 

On  the  Elbe. 

On  the  Sale  and  the  Elbe. 

On  the  Elbe. 

Conducted  by  his  generals. 

In  person  at  Capua. 

Goes  to  Aupsburg. 

Goes  to  Ratisbon. 

f>n  Ixnver  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 

Confluence  of  Danube  and  Raab. 

Beyond  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser. 


Conducted  bv  Kine  I.onis. 


I  ■ 


796 
797 

797 
798 
801 

Isoi 

802 
8(M, 

S(I5' 


,S07| 
,S07 
SOS 
1809: 
809 
SIO! 
SIO 
sill 

SU 

sil 
81) 

8121 
812 
813! 


I 


«a*l(i»T   WHAT   INIUT. 

The  Arabs 

The  Saxons 

The  Aralis  of  Spain, 

The  Saxfnis 

The  Lombards 

The  Arabs  of  Spain, 

The  Sax<ins 

The  Same 

The  Slavonians 

Tlic  .Same , 

Saracens  of  Corsica, 
The  ,\rabs  of  Spain 
Saracens  of  (V.rsica 
The  .\nibs  of  Spain, 
Danes  an<l  Nonnans, 
Dalmatian  (ireeks... 
The  Arabs  of  Spain, 
Dalmatian  Greeks... 
Saracens  of  l^orsiea. 

The  Danes 

The  Same 

The  Avars 

The  Bretons 

The  Slavonians 

Saracens  of  Corsica. 
The  Same 


Hmk   C(.^DCCTKD. 


Conducted  by  King  Pepin. 
On  the  Lower  Elbe  and  Weser. 
Conducted  by  his  son  Louis. 
Beyond  the  Elbe. 
Conducted  by  his  .son  Pepin. 
Conducted  by  his  son  Louis. 
Conducted  by  his  sons. 
Between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
Conducted  by  his  son  Charles. 

Conducted  by  his  son  Pepin. 
Conducted  by  his  son  Louis. 
Conducted  by  his  generals. 


Conducted  by  his  son  Pepin. 
Conducted  by  his  generals. 
Conducted  by  his  son  Pepin, 
('onducted  by  his  generals. 
In  person  on  the  Weser. 

By  his  generals 

In  person. 

On  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 

By  his  generals. 

By  his  generals. 
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brutally  treated,  was  announced  to  appeal  to 
the  king  of  the  Franks  as  the  defender  of  the 
insulted  Church.  In  a  short  time  his  Holiness 
came  in  person  to  Paderborn,  and  poured  out 
his  grievances  in  the  ready  ear  of  Charle- 
magne. Nor  was  it  doubtful  that  the  latter 
would  uphold  the  cause  of  the  Pope  with  all 
the  resources  at  his  command.  Having  tar- 
ried for  a  brief  season  in  the  Frankish  domin- 
ions, Leo  returned  to  Rome. 


the  sanctuary  of  the  apostle.  Some  time  ■was 
sj)ent  in  examining  the  charges  made  by  and 
against  the  Pope.  Two  nion-ks,  .sent  by  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusiilcm,  brought  to  the  great 
Carlovingian  the  blessing  of  their  master  and 
the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  Finally,  ou 
Christmas  day,  when  the  king  came  into  the 
basilica  to  attend  the  celebration  of  mass, 
even  as  he  was  bowing  down  to  offer  prayer, 
Pope  Leo  placed   upon   his  head  the  golden 


DEATH  OF  UOLANU. 


The  first  months  of  the  year  800  were 
spent  by  the  king  in  the  usual  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment; l)ut  in  midsummer  he  announced  to 
the  national  as.sonibly  his  purpose  of  making 
another  visit  to  Italy.  Tlie  journey  was  un- 
dertaken in  the  autumn,  and  late  in  Novem- 
ber the  king  arrived  before  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  Pope  came  forth  and  received 
him  with  every  mark  of  obsequious  favor. 
He  was  led  into  the  city  and  given  a  recep- 
tion on  the  stops  of  the  basilica  of  Saint 
Peter,  from  which  place,  followed  by  the 
shout.s  of  the   multitude,  he  was  taken   into 


crown  of  the  Empire,  while  the  people  shouted, 
"Long  life  and  victory  to  Charles  Augustus, 
crowned  by  God,  the  great  and  pacific  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans!"  Charles  a.^sumed  to 
be  astoni.-'hod  at  the  crowning  ami  the  jirocla- 
mation.  He  even  declared  that,  had  be 
known  of  what  was  intended,  he  would  not 
have  entered  the  church,  even  to  attend  the 
Christmas  festivities.  But  his  faculties  were 
not  sufficiently  confused  or  his  humility  .«uffi- 
ciontlv  shocked  to  ])revont  him  from  paying 
adoration  to  the  Pope,  according  to  iho  old- 
time   method    nt    the   coronation   of   the   em- 
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perors.  Nor  diil  he  foil  thereafter  to  relin- 
quish his  title  of  Patrician  of  Ivoiue,  and  to 
assume  that  of  Emperor  and  Augustus.  It  can 
not  roasonahly  i>e  doulited  that  the  whole 
tableau  and  ceremony  had  been  arranged  by 
Leo  and  Charlemagne  on  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  visit  of  the  former  to  France. 

It  was  now  clear  that  a  principal  element 
in  the  mutual  admiration  of  the  Holy  See 
and  the  king  of  the  Franks  was  the  project  to 
restore  the  Empire  of  the  West.  The  scheme 
met  with  a  favorable  reception,  especially  in 
ItJily,  where  the  Popes  and  Bishop.s  became 
consjjiciiously  obsequious  to  their  great  ally 
and  supporter  north  of  the  Alps.  It  re- 
mained for  the  Emperors  of  the  East  to  ex- 
hibit their  jealousy  over  an  event  which  they 
were  impotent  to  hinder.  But  Charlemagne 
could  well  afford  to  veil  under  a  kingly  suav- 
ity and  prudent  ambiguity  his  contempt  for 
the  imbecile  rulers  of  Constantinople.  His 
communications  with  the  eastern  emperors 
were  accordingly  couched  in  i)olite  and  con- 
ciliatory language,  such  as  might  well  turn 
aside  their  enmity  or  even  provoke  their  ad- 
miration. By  such  means  he  avoided  any 
open  rupture  with  the  effete  jsolitical  power 
which  from  the  palace  of  Constantinople  still 
claimed  to  be  the  Empire  of  the  C8e.sars. 

In  the  internal  affairs  of  his  government, 
no  less  than  in  his  foreign  wars,  Charlemagne 
exhibited  a  genius  of  the  highest  order.  By 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  his  conquests 
had  made  him  master  of  the  whole  country 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  Ebro,  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Switzerland,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  included  in  his 
dominions.  At  his  accession  to  power  the 
diverse  hostile  tribes  inhabiting  the.se  wide 
domains  were  but  half  cmei-ged  from  bar- 
barism. The  Emi)eror  of  the  Franks  im])osed 
upon  himself  the  herculean  ta.sk  of  civilizing 
these  perturbed  nations,  and  of  giving  to 
them  the  advantages  of  a  regular  government. 

It  was  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  even  the  masterful  spirit  of  Charlemagne 
should  succeed  at  once  in  giving  order  and 
rest  to  the  barbaric  society  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  genius  of  confusion  still  struggled 
with  the  spirit  of  cosmos,  and  the  evolution 
of  regular  forms  was  slow  and  painful.     The 


administration  was  one  of  adaptation  and  ex- 
pedients. Whatever  the  Emperor  found  to  be 
practically  available  in  carrying  out  his  man- 
dates, that  he  retained  as  a  part  of  his  admin- 
istrative .system.  Whatever  failed  was  re- 
jected. The  king  struggled  like  a  Titan  with 
the  elements  of  disorder  around  him.  Wher- 
ever the  superhuman  energies  of  his  will  were 
manifested,  there  peace  and  quiet  reigned  for 
a  season.  But  no  sooner  would  the  im])erial 
presence  be  turned  to  some  other  (quarter  of 
the  kingdom  than  the  old  violence  would 
reiis-sert  itself,  and  the  reigu  of  chaos  wouid 
begin  anew. 

The  efforts  of  the  Emperor  to  form  his  sub- 
jects into  a  single  nation  and  government 
were  beset  with  special  difficulties.  The  peo- 
ple of  his  empire  spoke  many  languages. 
Their  institutions  were  dissimilar ;  their  ])rog- 
ress  and  civilization  variable.  In  some  of  the 
states  the  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  as- 
seinblics  of  freemen;  in  others,  military  chief- 
tains held  the  chief  authority.  No  fewer 
than  four  cla.s.s  distinctions  were  recognized  in 
society.  First,  there  were  the  Freemen;  that 
is,  those  who,  acknowledging  no  superior  or 
patron,  held  their  lands  and  life  as  if  l\y  their 
own  inherent  right.  The  second  class  was 
composed  of  those  who  were  known  as  Litedes, 
Fideles,  Antrustions,  etc.;  that  is,  those  who 
were  connected  with  a  superior,  to  whom  they 
owed  fealty  as  to  a  chief  or  lord,  and  from 
whom  they  accepted  and  held  their  lauds. 
Third,  Freedmen;  that  is,  those  who  had,  for 
.some  signal  act  of  .service  or  as  an  act  of 
favor,  been  raised  from  serfdom  to  a  condition 
of  dependence  upon  some  leader  or  chief  to 
whom  they  attached  themselves  in  war,  and 
near  whom  they  resided  in  peace.  Fourth, 
Slaves;  that  is,  those  who,  being  the  original 
occupants  of  the  soil,  had  been  reduced  to 
bondage  on  the  conquest  of  the  country,  or 
those  who,  taken  captive  in  war,  were  con- 
verted by  the  captors  into  serfs. 

But  these  classes  were  by  no  means  fixed. 
JIauy  of  the  people  sank  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  level ;  some  rose  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher.  Weak  Freemen  would  attach  them- 
selves to  some  distinguished  leader  and  be- 
come his  vassals.  Ambitious  Antrustions—' 
even  Slaves — would  not  only  achieve  their 
emancipation,  but    would  themselves  conquer 
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estates  and  become  independent.  It  was  with 
this  vast,  inorganic,  and  shifting  mass  that 
Charlemagne  had  to  deal,  and  it  was  out  of 
this  heterogeneous  material  that  he  labored  to 
create  a  groat  and  stalilo  state. 

The  Fraukish  Emperor  was  by  no  means  a 
theorist.  However  anxious  he  may  have  been 
to  see  a  regular  .system  of  authority  estab- 
lished over  the  peoples  whom  he  ruled,  he  was 
preeminently  willing  to  be  taught  by  circum- 
stances. However  eager  he  was  to  govern  by 
reason  and  law,  he  none  the  less  retained  the 
sanction  of  force  as  the  means  of  preserving 
order.  In  an  eixjch  of  transition,  while  the 
winds  of  barbarism  blew  from  all  (juarters  of 
the  compass  and  met  in  his  capital,  he  opposed 
to  their  fury  the  barrier  of  his  will,  saying, 
"Thus  far,  but  no  farther."  He  was  thus 
enabled,  by  personal  energy,  sterni  _.ss  of  de- 
cision, and  inveterate  activity,  to  bidld  up  in 
a  boisterous  age  the  fabric  of  a  colossal  mon- 
archy, well  worthy  to  rival  the  Emjjire  of  the 
C:esars.  In  all  his  methods  and  work  there 
were,  of  course,  the  inherent  vices  of  absolute 
power;  but  the  .system  established  by  Charle- 
magne was  the  best  that  the  times  would  bear 
or  the  people  were  able  to  receive. 

If  we  look  more  closely  into  the  nature  of 
the  Imperial  administration,  we  shall  find  first 
of  all  the  central  government  established  at 
Ai.\-la-Cliapclle.  Here  the  Emperor  reigned  ; 
here  held  liis  court ;  here  summoned  his  min- 
isters to  council.  Beside  those  dignitaries  who 
were  immediately  as.<ociated  with  him  in  the 
government,  by  whom  he  dispensed  his  au- 
thority, ami  upon  whose  judgment  he  relied 
somewhat  in  conducting  the  aflTairs  of  state, 
the  general  assemblies,  composed  of  the  chief 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  consti- 
tuted a  notable  feature  of  the  political  .system. 
According  to  the  judirment  of  modern  histo- 
rians, in<leed,  the  national  councils  of  Charle- 
magne were  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  his  reign.  No  fewer  than  thirty-five  of 
these  great  assemblies  were  convened  by  royal 
authoritv.  Sometimes  one  city  and  .sometimes 
another  was  named  as  the  place  of  the  coun- 
cil. Worms,  Valeiieic'iines,  Geneva,  Pader- 
born,  .\i\-la-Chap.'lle,  and  Thionville  were  in 
turn  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  a.s.«emblies. 
Manv  of  the  dukes  ami  counts  answered  the 
edict  of  the  king  with  great  reluctance;  but 


the  Emperor's  overwhelming  influence  was  gen- 
erally sufficient  to  secure  a  large  attendance. 
The  meetings,  when  convened,  were  in  the 
nature  of  congresses,  in  which  measures  were 
pro})o.sed  and  debated  after  the  manner  of 
more  recent  times.  It  was  the  wish  of  Char- 
lemagne to  make  his  chiefs  and  nobles  partic- 
ipants in  the  government,  and  to  concede  to 
them  such  freedom  of  exjjression  as  might  at 
least  enable  him  to  apprehend  the  wishes  of 
the  people. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  measures  dis- 
cussed by  t^e  assemblies,  the  right  of  propos- 
ing the  same  was  reserved  by  the  king.  It 
does  not  appear  that  at  any  time  the  initiative 
of  legislative  action  might  be  taken  by  the 
assembly  itself.  Every  thing  waited  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  who  wrote  out  and 
laid  before  his  congress  the  subject  matter  to 
be  debated.  The  assembly  which  convened  in 
the  early  spring  was  called  the  March-parade ; 
and  the  principal  convention  of  the  year, 
which  was  aj)pointed  for  the  first  of  ^lay,  was 
known  as  the  Maj'-parade.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween one  meeting  and  the  next  Charlemagne 
was  wont  to  note  down  such  matters  as  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  lay  before  the  assembly, 
and  it  not  infrequently  hajjpened  in  times  of 
emergency  that  .special  sessions  were  convened 
to  consider  the  needs  of  the  state.  3Iodern 
times  are  greatly  indebted  to  Hincmar,  arch- 
bishop of  Kheims,  who  llourished  near  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century,  for  a  full  and  sat- 
isfactory sketch  of  the  great  Frankish  assem- 
blies and  of  the  business  therein  transiicted. 
Both  the  subject-matter  and  the  style  of  this 
venerable  chronicler  may  justify  the  quotation 
of  a  few  paragraphs  from  his  work.     He  says: 

"  It  was  the  custom  at  this  time  to  hold 
two  a.s.semblies  every  year.  In  both,  that 
they  might  not  seem  to  have  been  convoked 
without  motive,  there  were  submitted  to  the 
examination  and  deliberation  of  the  gran- 
dees .  .  .  and  by  virtue  of  orders  from  the 
king,  the  fragments  of  law  called  ciiintula. 
which  the  king  himself  had  drawn  up  under 
the  inspiration  of  Cod  or  the  necessity  for 
which  had  been  made  manifest  to  him  in  the 
intervals  between  the  meetings." 

The  next  j)aragra])h  from  Hincnuir  shows 
conclusively  that  not  oidy  the  initiative  but 
also  the  definitive  or   final   act   in    legislation 
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rested  with  the  Emperor.    The  chronicler  con- 
tinues : 

"  After  having  received  these  coniniuuica- 
tions,  they  [the  counselors]  deliberated  on 
them  two  or  three  days  or  more,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  business.  Palace  mes- 
sengers, going  and  coming,  took  their  ques- 
tions and  carried  back  the  answers.  No  stran- 
ger came  near  the  place  of  their  meeting  until 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  had  been  able 
to  be  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  tiie  great 
prince,  who  then,  with  the  wisdom  he  had  re- 
ceiveil  from  God,  adopted  a  resolution,  which 
all  obeyed." 

The  talkative  archbishop  thus  further 
describes  the  workings  of  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment : 

"Things  went  on  thus  for  one  or  two 
capitularies,  or  a  greater  number,  until,  with 
God's  help,  ail  the  necessities  of  the  occasion 
were  regulated. 

"  Whilst  these  matters  were  thus  proceed- 
ing out  of  the  king's  presei)  e,  the  prince 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  the  .  altitude,  came 
to  the  general  assembly,  was  ccupied  in  re- 
ceiving the  presents,  saluting  the  men  of  most 
note,  conversing  with  those  he  saw  seldom, 
showing  towards  the  elders  a  tender  interest, 
disporting  himself  with  the  youngsters,  and 
doing  the  same  thing,  or  something  like  it, 
with  the  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  the  seculars. 
However,  if  those  who  were  deliberating  about 
the  matter  submitted  to  their  examination 
showed  a  desire  for  it,  the  king  repaired  to 
them  and  remained  with  them  as  long  as  they 
wished ;  and  then  they  reported  to  him  with 
perfect  familiarity  what  they  thought  about  all 
matters,  and  what  were  the  friendly  discus- 
sions that  had  arisen  amongst  them.  I  must 
not  forget  to  Sixy  that,  if  the  weather  were 
fine,  every  thing  took  place  in  the  open  air; 
otherwise,  in  several  distinct  buildings,  where 
these  who  had  to  deliberate,,  on  the  king's 
proposals  were  separated  froq  rthe  multitude 
of  persons  come  to  the  assen.  ly,  and  then 
the  men  of  greater  note  were  admitted. 
The  places  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
lords  were  divided  into  two  parts,  in  such  sort 
that  the  bishops,  the  abbots,  and  the  clerics 
of  high  rank  might  meet  without  mixture 
with  the  laity.  In  the  same  way  the  counts 
and  other  chiefs  of  the  state  underwent  sepa- 


rction,  in  tiic  morning,  until,  whether  the 
king  was  present  or  absent,  all  were  gathered 
together ;  then  the  lords  above  specified,  the 
clerics  on  their  side  and  the  laics  on  theirs, 
repaired  to  the  hull  which  had  been  a.^signed 
to  them,  and  where  scats  had  been  with  due 
honor  prepared  for  them.  When  the  lords 
laical  and  ecclesiastical  were  thus  separated 
from  the  multitude,  it  remained  in  their 
power  to  sit  separately  or  together,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  business  they  had  to  deal 
with,  ecclesiastical,  secular,  or  mixed.  In  the 
same  way,  if  they  wished  to  send  for  an_y  one, 
either  to  demand  refreshment,  or  to  put  any 
question,  and  to  dismiss  him  after  getting 
what  they  wanted,  it  was  at  their  option.  Thus 
took  place  the  examination  of  affiiirs  proposed 
to  them  by  the  king  for  deliberation. 

"The  second  business  of  the  king  was  to 
ask  of  each  what  there  was  to  report  to  him 
or  enlighten  him  touching  the  part  of  the 
kingdom  each  had  come  from.  Not  only  was 
this  permitted  to  all,  but  they  were  strictly 
enjoined  to  make  in(|uiries,  during  the  inter- 
val between  the  a.<semblies,  about  what  hap- 
pened within  or  without  the  kingdom  ;  and 
they  were  bound  to  seek  knowledge  from  for- 
eigners as  well  as  natives,  enemies  as  well  as 
friends,  sometimes  by  employing  emissaries, 
and  without  troubling  themselves  much  about 
the  manner  in  which  they  acquired  their  in- 
formation. The  king  wished  to  know  whether 
in  any  part,  in  any  corner,  of  the  kingdom, 
tiie  people  were  restless,  and  what  was  the 
cause  of  their  restlessness;  or  whether  there 
had  happened  any  disturbances  to  which  it 
was  necessar}'  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
council-general,  and  other  similar  matters. 
He  .«ought  also  to  know  whether  any  of  the 
subjugated  nations  were  inclined  to  revolt; 
whether  any  of  those  that  had  revolted  seemed 
disposed  towards  submission ;  and  whether 
those  that  were  still  independent  were  threat- 
ening the  kingdom  with  any  attack.  On  all 
these  subjects,  whenever  there  was  any  mani- 
festation of  disorder  or  danger,  he  demanded 
chiefly  what  were  the  motives  or  occasion  of 
them."" 

In  this  description  it  is  easy  to  discover  the 
real  preponderance  of  Charlemagne  himself  in 
all  the  aftliirs  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  The 
assemblies  were  convened  by  his  edict.     He 
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iuitiates  the  law  and  completes  it.  He  is  ad- 
vised, but  decides  the  matter  according  to  his 
owu  preference.  He  consults  with  his  dukes 
and  counts,  not  to  derive  autliority  from 
them — for  that  he  already  has — but  to  obtain 
information  of  the  real  condition  of  the  em- 
pire, to  the  end  that  he  may  adjust  the 
clumsy  machinery  of  state  to  the  work  to  be 
accomplished.  Nor  is  it  proper  to  suppose 
that  any  true  public  liberty  was  couched  in 
the  national  a.ssemblies.  They  were  not  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  maintenance  of  popular  rights, 
but  for  the  transmission  of  royal  authority. 
They  were  the  means  which  the  greatest  sov- 
ereign of  the  age  atlopted  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  society  by  the  introduction  of  regu- 
larity and  law  in  the  place  of  caprice  and 
violence.  The  government  of  Charlemagne 
was  absolute,  but  salutary. 

Turning  from  the  general  to  the  local 
administration  of  atiiiirs,  and  passing  from  the 
capital  into  the  provinces,  we  are  able  to  dis- 
cover the  scheme  of  the  Frankish  Emperor  in 
practit'al  apj)licati(>n.  To  secure  obedience 
and  unity,  he  recognized  in  the  provincial 
governments  two  classes  of  agents,  the  one 
local,  the  other  general ;  the  one  native  and 
to  the  manner  born,  the  other  appointed  by 
the  king  as  his  resident  representatives.  In 
the  first  class  may  be  enumerated  the  dukes, 
count.s,  vicars,  sheriffs,  and  magistrates — the 
natural  lords  and  leaders  of  the  political 
society  of  the  provinces.  These  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Emperor  as  his  agents  in  dis- 
pensing authority.  Nor  did  he  omit  any  rea- 
sonable means  to  secure  their  fidelity  and 
coi'iperation  in  maintaining  the  order  and 
unity  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  second  class 
were  included  those  beneficiaries  and  vassals 
of  the  Emperor  who  hold  their  lands  and 
properties  directly  from  him,  and  were  there- 
fore more  immediately  dependent  ui«in  liim 
than  were  the  native  provincial  dukes  an<l 
counts.  Politically,  the  royal  vassals  were 
the  agents  of  the  government.  Their  inter- 
est, to  say  nothing  of  loyalty,  inclined  them 
U)  the  support  of  the  throne,  and  they  thus 
constituted  a  powerful  influence  to  counteract 
or  suppress  local  rebellions." 

'The  rolntions  of  the  native  dukes  ami  tlic 
royal  lionofioiarios  in  the  administrative  system  i>f 
Cliarleniagne  were  not  dissimilar  to  tliose  of  State 


A  third  class  of  officers,  over  and  above 
the  former  two,  were  the  royal  messengers, 
called  the  3Iissi  Regii,  whom  the  Emperor  ap- 
pointed to  travel  into  every  part  of  his  do- 
minions, to  find  out  and  punish  wrong-doing, 
to  superintend  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  especially  to  inform  the  .sovoroigu  of  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  throughout  the 
empire.  The  office  of  these  important  agents 
was  not  only  informatory,  but  administrative. 
They  stood  wherever  they  went  for  the  king 
in  person.  They  exercised  authority  in  his 
name,  and  in  general  their  acts  required  no 
confirmation  from  the  royal  court. 

There  was  thus  extemporized,  so  to  speak, 
out  of  the  crude  materials  of  Frankish  polit- 
ical society,  and  by  the  genius  of  an  extraor- 
dinary man,  a  huge  monarchy,  rude  but 
powerful — a  government  of  adaptation  and 
expedients,  rather  than  a  government  of  con- 
stitutional form.  The  motive  of  Charlemagne 
was  single.  He  desired  to  introduce  order 
into  human  sc'-Mety,  to  restore  in  some  meas- 
ure the  symme'^by  of  that  social  constitution 
which  he  saw  Uimly  through  the  shadows  of 
the  past.  He  thus  oecame  a  reformer  of  the 
heroic  type,  and  laid  about  him  with  an  en- 
ergy and  persistency  that  would  have  been 
creditable  in  any,  even  the  greatest,  characters 
of  history. 

The  personal  character  of  the  Frankish 
sovereign  may  well  be  illustrated  from  the 
memoranda  which  he  left  behind  him  of  Car- 
pitithirlrs,  or  statutes  either  actually  adopted 
by  the  national  as.«emblies  or  intondod  to  be 
discussed  by  those  august  bodies.  In  these 
notes  and  suggestions  of  laws  we  find  a  strange 
intermixture  of  ethics,  religion,  and  politics. 
Sometimes  the  royal  noto-book  contains  a 
principle  like  this:  "  Covetousness  doth  con- 
sist in  desiring  that  which  others  possess,  and 
in  giving  away  naught  of  that  whicii  one's 
s«^lf  pos.ses.eeth  ;'  ■  ccording  to  the  Apostle  it  la 
the  root  of  al  ?vil."  Again  the  king  says 
l)riefly:  "  H.  pitality  must  be  practiced." 
Soon  afterwanis,  however,  he  adds:  "If  men- 
dicants lie  met  with,  and  they  labor  not  with 

and  Federal  officers  in  tlie  government  of  the 
Ignited  States.  The  local  ecMinls  and  sherifTs  rep- 
resented the  State  system  under  our  .\meriean  eon- 
Rtitutiiin,  while  llie  royal  vassals  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  Federal  appointees. 
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their  hands,  let  none  take  thought  about  giv- 
ing unto  them."  Much  of  the  Eniporor's 
thought  seems  to  have  been  given  to  economic 
questions,  and  it  is  instructive  to  see  this  great 
mincl  considering  various  project.s  for  jiuttiug 
a  fixeil  price  on  provisions.  He  was  jealous 
of  the  justice  of  his  administration  and  the 
reputation  of  his  court.  The  royal  head-f|uar- 
ters  were  not  to  be  made  an  a.«yluin  lor  crim- 
inals: "We  do  will  and  decree  that  none  of 
those  who  serve  in  our  palace  shall  t;ike  leave 
to  receive  therein  any  man  who  seeketh  ref- 
uge there  and  cometh  to  hide  there  by  rea.sou 
of  theft,  homicide,  adultery,  or  any  other 
crime.  That  if  any  free  man  do  break  through 
our  interdicts,  and  hide  such  malefactor  in 
our  palace,  he  shall  be  bound  to  carry  him  on 
his  shoulders  to  the  public  quarter,  and  be 
there  tied  to  the  same  stake  as  the  male- 
factor." 

It  was  in  the  latter  rather  than  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  reign  that  Charlemagne  be- 
came conspicuous  as  a  legislator.  Of  the 
sixty-five  statutes  attributed  to  him,  only  thir- 
teen are  referable  to  that  part  of  his  reign 
before  his  coronation  at  Rome.  The  remain- 
ing fifty-two  are  all  included  between  the 
years  801  and  814.  AVe  are  thus  afforded 
another  example  of  a  military  leader  who, 
having  conquered  a  peace  with  the  sword, 
was  anxious  to  preserve  b)'  law  what  had 
been  so  hardly  achieved. 

Any  sketch  of  the  life  and  times  of  Char- 
lemagne would  lie  incomplete  if  notice  were 
omitted  therefrom  of  his  attitude  towards 
learning.  Instead  of  that  jealousy  which  so 
many  of  his  predecessors  and  contcnii>oraries 
manifested  towards  scholars  and  philosophers — 
instead  of  that  contempt  which  the  small 
rulers  of  the  human  race  have  ever  shown 
for  the  big-brained,  radical  thinkers  of  the 
passing  age  —  the  great  Carlo vingian  took 
special  pains  to  seek  the  acquaintance  and 
cultivate  the  esteem  of  the  learned.  Upon 
scholars  and  teachers  he  looked  with  the 
greatest  favor.  He  invited  them  to  his  court. 
He  made  them  his  counselors.  He  sought 
their  advice  in  the  gravest  emergencies.  He 
bestowed  favors  upon  them,  and  made  no 
concealment  of  his  wish  to  be  indebted  to 
them  for  a  knowledge  of  letters  and  the  arts. 

In  the  midst  of  such  surroundings,  he  found 


time  and  opportunity  to  lay  in  his  own  rough 
and  jxiwerful  intellect  the  fdundations  of 
exact  knowledge.  He  obtained  the  rudiments 
of  science.  He  studied  grammar,  rhetoric, 
logic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  even,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  recondite  problems  of  the- 
ology. He  even,  in  some  measure,  assumed 
the  duty  of  teaching  these  branches  to  his 
chiidron  and  members  of  his  hiuischold,  and 
it  is  amusing  to  find  in  his  correspondence 
many  interesting  references  to  such  small 
questions  of  scholarship.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to 
the  learned  Alcuin,  being  troui)led,  forsooth, 
because  he  could  no  longer  discover  the  planet 
Mars,  he  writes:  "What  thinkest  thou  of 
this  Mari>,  which,  last  year,  being  concealed  in 
the  sign  of  Cancer,  was  intercepted  from  the 
sight  of  men  by  the  light  of  the  sun  ?  Is  it 
the  regular  course  of  his  revolution  ?  Is  it 
the  influence  of  the  sun?  Is  it  a  miracle? 
Could  he  have  been  two  years  about  perform- 
ing the  course  of  a  single  one?" 

Nearly  all  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  were  grouped 
about  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  These  were 
employed  by  the  Emperor,  cither  as  his  polit- 
ical advisers  or  as  the  instructors  of  his  house- 
hold. Some  were  sent  to  Pepin  in  Italy  to 
superintend  that  prince's  education,  and  some 
to  Acjuitaine  to  teach  young  Louis  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning.  Those  who  remained  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  were  organized  into  a  body 
known  as  the  School  of  the  Palace.  Over 
this  Charlemagne  presided  in  person.  Here 
questions  of  scholarship,  theories  of  learning, 
and  speculations  of  metaphysics  were  dis- 
cussed with  all  the  vigorous  zeal  for  which 
the  men  and  the  times  were  noted.  At  the 
head  of  this  group  of  scholars  and  philoso- 
phers stood  the  two  most  distinguished  literary 
men  of  the  age.  These  were  Alcuin,  the 
principal  director  of  the  School  of  the  Palace, 
and  EorNHARD,  who  was  distinguished  as  a 
historian  and  biographer  of  his  sovereign. 
Among  the  other  most  eminent  scholars  may 
be  mentioned  the  bishops  Angilbert,  Leidrade, 
Adalhard,  Agobard,  and  Theodulph,  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  Sees  of  St.  Requier,  Lyons, 
and  Orleans.  Of  all  these,  Alcuin  stood  high- 
est in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor.  To  his 
sovereign  he  was  wont  to  .say :  "If  your  zeal 
were  imitated,  perchance  one  might  see  arise 
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in  France  a   new  Athens   far  more  glorious 
than    the   ancient — the   Athens   of    Christ." 

Ejriiiharil    was    made    master    of    the    public 


works,  and  was  also  intrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  Prince  Louis. 

The   School  of  the  Palace  had   its  affecta- 


Drewn  by  A.  de  NeuvlUe. 
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tions.  Antiquity  was  worshiped  and  imitated.  | 
The  names  of  the  ancient  philosophers  were  ' 
adopted  hy  tlie  schohirs  of  the  court.  Ak-iiiu 
was  called  Flaccus ;  Angilbert,  Homer ;  Theo- 
dulph.  Pindar.  Charlemagne  himself  selected 
his  model  out  of  Israel,  and  chose  to  be  known 
as  David.  But  these  small  vanities  and  imi- 
tations may  well  be  forgiven  to  men  who 
made  life  a  .serious  business  and  with  whom 
public  office  was  never  a  sinecure. 

In  his  habits,  manners,  and  preferences 
Charlemagne  remained  essentially  German. 
The  old  Frankish  stock  was  ever  honored  by 
his  own  and  the  example  of  his  court.  He 
spoke  German,  and  looked  with  little  favor 
upon  that  incipient  French  which,  by  the 
blending  of  the  corrupt  Latin  of  the  Gauls 
with  the  Frankish  dialects,  was  beginning  to 
prevail  as  the  folk-speech  of  France.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  two  great  divisions 
of  French,  the  iMngue  d!oc  of  the  South, 
soon  to  be  modified  into  Provencal,  and  the 
LaiKjue  (F  oil  of  the  North,  which  was  the  real 
foundation  of  modern  French,  took  their  rise 
as  permanent  varieties  of  human  speech.  As 
for  Charlemagne  and  his  court,  they  held 
stoutly  to  the  rougher  tongue  of  their 
Frankish  fathers. 

As  the  Emperor  grew  old  his  activities  were 
somewhat  abated.  More  and  more  he  in- 
trusted to  others  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  state,  and  more  and  more  he  gave 
hini-self  to  enjoyment,  recreation,  and  religious 
devotions.  He  found  delight  in  the  warm 
baths  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe.  To  these  resorts  he 
invited  his  family,  his  friends,  and  many  of 
the  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  His  old  fond- 
ness for  riding  and  the  chase  never  forsook 
him.  Of  milder  joys  he  preferred  the  exhil- 
aration of  music,  and  to  the  end  that  he 
might  be  thus  inspired  and  soothed,  he  brought 
to  his  capital  the  most  distinguished  musicians 
of  Italy.  In  the  midst  of  such  exercises  and 
amusements  he  forgot  not  the  near  approach 
of  the  inevitable  hour.  Several  times  he  made 
and  unmade  or  modified  his  will.  He  pro- 
videil  with  the  greatest  care  not  only  for  the 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  but 
also  for  the  distribution  of  his  own  estate. 
His  property  he  divided  into  three  major  por- 
tions. The  first  two-thirds  were  given  to  the 
twenty-one  principal  churches  of  the  empire. 


The  remaining  third  was  reserved  for  himself 
during  life,  and  was  then  to  be  distributed  to 
his  family,  or  bestowed  in  alms  on  the  poor. 

Having  attended  to  his  personal  affairs,  the 
aged  Emperor,  in  the  year  813,  set  about  the 
settlement  of  the  succession.  Three  years  be- 
fore this  time  he  had  lost  by  death  his  second 
son  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  and  in  811  his  eldest 
son  Charles,  whom  he  had  intended  as  his 
successor  in  France,  had  died.  Prince  Louis 
was  now  summoned  by  his  father  to  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe,  to  be  publicly  recognized  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  princijial  bishops,  abbots,  counts, 
and  laic  noblemen  of  the  kingdom  were  or- 
dered to  convene  and  ratify  the  Emperor's 
choice.  Of  what  follows,  the  biographer 
Eginhard  says:  "He  [the  Emperor]  invited 
them  to  make  his  son  Louis  king-emperor; 
whereto  all  a.ssented,  saying  that  it  was  very 
expedient,  and  pleasing,  also,  to  the  people. 
On  Sunday  in  the  next  month,  August,  813, 
Charlemagne  repaired,  crown  on  head,  with 
his  son  Louis,  to  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pcllc,  laid  upon  the  altar  another  crown,  and, 
after  praying,  addressed  to  his  son  a  solemn 
exhortation  respecting  all  his  duties  as  king 
towards  God  and  the  Cluirch,  towards  his 
family  and  his  people,  asked  him  if  he  were 
fully  resolved  to  fulfill  them,  and,  at  the  an- 
swer that  he  was,  bade  him  take  the  crown 
that  lay  upon  the  altar  and  place  it  with  his 
own  hands  upon  his  head,  which  Louis  did 
amidst  the  acclamation  of  all  present,  who 
cried,  'Long  live  the  Emperor  Louis! '  Char- 
lemagne then  declared  his  son  Emperor  jointly 
with  him,  and  ended  the  solemnity  with  these 
words:  'Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord  God,  who 
hast  granted  me  grace  to  see  with  mine  own 
eyes  my  son  seated  on  my  throne!'"  The 
ceremony  being  completed,  the  prince  re- 
turned into  his  own  province,  there  to  await 
the  event  which  all  foresaw  as  near  at  hand. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  814  the  Em- 
peror was  taken  ill  of  a  fever.  The  resolute 
old  monarch  adopted  the  usual  methods  which 
he  had  previously  used  in  sickness,  but  in 
this  instance  to  no  avail.  On  the  seventh  day 
after  his  attack,  having  received  the  com- 
munion at  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  he  quietly 
expired,  being  then  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  his  age  and  the  forty-seventh  of  his  remark- 
able reign. 
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In  so  far  as  the  energies  of  Charlemagne 
■were  devoted  to  the  great  work  of  erecting  a 
barrier  against  barbarism,  and  of  giving  to  re- 
viving  Euro{Dc   a  state  of  quietude  in  which 
the  arts  of  peace  might  once  more  flourish,  his 
career  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all 
history.     The  barl)arians  were  brought  to  bay. 
On   tlie   north  and  east  the  still  half-savage 
tribes,  scarcely  improved  since  the 
•days  of  Julius  Cicsar,  were  com- 
pelled to  give  over  their  wandering 
life  and  to  settle  within  lixed  lim- 
its of  territory.    On  the  south-west 
the   fiery  cohorts    of  Islam  were 
thrust    back    into    the    peninsula 
of  Spain.     Nor  was  it  any  longer 
to  be  supposed    that    a  Moham- 
medan army  would  dare  to  make 
its  appearance  north  of  the  Pyr- 
enees.    In  these  respects  the  sei-- 
vices  rendered   to  civilization  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  Franks  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.     But  if 
we    scrutinize    the    other    great 
purjjose  of  Charlemagne,  namely, 
the    restoration    of   the    Roman 
Empire    of   the    West,    we    shall    find    noth- 
ing l)ut  the   inevitable  failure.      In    this    re- 
spect   the    Emperor's     i)i)litical    theory    was 
utterly  at    fault,     lie  apprehended  not  that 


the  dead  is  dead,  and  that  the,  artifice  and 
purpose  of  men  can  never  avail  to  restore 
a  system  which  human  society  in  its  growth 
has  left  behind.  In  tiie  west  of  Europe  the 
civilization  of  the  Graeco-Italic  race  had  ex- 
pired nearly  three  centuries  before  Charle- 
magne became  a  sovereign ;  and  his  grand 
scheme  of  restoration,  kindled  as   it  was   in 

km  i|taii 


MANUSCBIPT  OP  CHABLEMAGNE  CONTAINING   HIS  SIGNATURE.' 

the  flame  of  his  own  ambition  and  fanned  by 
the  perpetual  encouragement  of  the  Church, 
could  but  prove  a  delusive  dream — an  idle 
vision  of  the  impossible. 


Chapter   lxxxii.— Successors   ok   Charlemagne. 


lUKINf;  tlie  reign  of 
Ciiarlcmagne  the  Carlo- 
vingian  race  reached  its 
highest  glory.  None  of 
his  successors  proved  to 
be  hisernud  in  king-craft 

and     valor.      From     the 

death  nl  (  iiai  Uiuaiinc  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Cailovingian  dynasty,  a  j)eriod  of  a  hundred 
and  seventy-three  years  elai)sp(l,  and  tliis 
epoch  nuiy  in  general  terms  be  defined  as  one 
of  decline  and  retrogression.  The  only  sub- 
stantial fact  which  remained  to  testify  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  times  of  Charles  the  (ireat 
was  the  permanent  rejiression  of  the  barbarian 
N. — Vol.  2 — 33 


migrations.  So  efficient  had  been  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  liust  quarter  of  the  eighth 
century  that  the  territorial  foundations  of 
modern  France  and  Germany  were  laid  on  an 
immovalde  basis.  Though  the  barbarian  inva- 
sions were  renewed  or  attempted  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Carlovingian  ascendency, 
yet  the  restless  tribes  of  the  North  could 
never  again  do  more  than  indent  the  terri- 
torial lines  which  hail  been  drawn  on  the 
map  of  Western  Europe  l)y  the  sword  of 
Charlemagne. 

Another  general  fact  to  be  noted  respect- 

'  The  signature  consists  of  the  cross  with  the 
four  letters  "  K  L  R  S  "  at  the  ends  of  tlie  bars. 
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ing  the  period  upon  which  we  now  enter  is  that 
to  it  bclon;;  tlie  etiorts  of  the  pinitical  Xortli- 
nieu  ti)  (ilitain  a  footiug  witliin  tlic  limits  of  the 
more  civilized  stiites  of  the  South.  During  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  no  fewer  tlmn  forty- 
seven  incursions  of  the  Sea-kings  into  France 
are  recorded.  These  desperate  bands  of  cor- 
sairs were  from  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Irehmd  ;  and  their  murderous  forays  con- 
tril)utcd  not  a  little  to  check  the  civilizing 
forces  which  had  received  so  great  an  impetus 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  The  for- 
mation of  North-western  Europe  was  such  as 
specially  to  favor  the  movements  of  the  pi- 
rates. They  penetrated  the  country  by  way 
of  the  rivers.  At  first  they  ascended  the 
Scheldt,  and  robbed  tlie  hanilet-s  on  his  banks. 
The  Seine  furnished  the  next  inlet  for  the 
guerrilla.s  of  the  North  Sea,  and  then  the 
Loire.  Before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury they  had  ascended  the  Garonne  and 
sacked  his  villages.  In  845  the  city  of  Saintes 
was  burnt  by  the  sea-robbers;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Limoges  was  taken  and  sacked. 
Following  up  their  advantages,  the  piratical 
craft  ne.xt  appeared  in  the  rivers  of  Aqui- 
taine,  and  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  after  making 
one  successful  defense  against  their  assaults, 
was  captured,  plundered,  and  given  to  the 
flames.  Tours,  Rouen,  Angers,  Orleans, 
Meaux,  Toulouse,  Saint  Lo,  Bayeux,  Ev- 
reux,  Nantes,  and  Beaubais  were  sooner  or 
later  pillaged  by  the  insatiable  Northmen. 
More,  however,  will  be  added  in  detail  with 
respect  to  these  incursions  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  times  in  which  they  occurred. 

Resuming  the  narrative,  we  find  Louis, 
the  third  son  of  Charlemagne,  seated  on  the 
throne  vacated  by  his  father's  death.  He  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Debonair,  though 
by  his  contemporaries  he  was  called  the 
Pious.  Perhaps  the  name  of  the  Weak  would 
have  suited  hira  better  than  either.  He  was 
altogether  wanting  in  that  physical  energy 
and  immoral  robustness  which  had  constituted 
the  salient  features  iu  the  character  of  his 
father.  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  single  matter  of  moral  recti- 
tude, the  now  sovereign  far  excelled  his 
predecessor  ;  but  his  political  incapacity  ren- 
dered his  domestic  virtues  of  but  small  or 
even  negative  value. 


In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  new  Em- 
peror attempted  to  in.stitute  certain  reforms  in 
the  manners  and  habitude  of  the  court.  The 
excesses  of  the  preceding  reign  had  been  en- 
dured because  of  the  magnificent  strength 
with  which  they  were  accompanied.  A  code 
of  austerity  was  now  substituted  in  the  ])alace, 
and  throughout  the  empire  some  feeble  at- 
tempts were  made  to  throw  oflT  certain  abuses 
which  liad  flourished  during  the  j)rcceding 
administration.  The  subjugated,  though  still 
sullen  Saxons,  were  restored  to  a  portion  of 
their  liberties.  Royal  messengers  were  sent 
into  various  provinces  with  authority  to  miti- 
gate the  hardships  of  the  preceding  reign. 
But  none  of  these  me;isures  were  backed  with 
that  degree  of  administrative  energy  which 
was  essential  to  any  real  reform. 

Before  his  accession  to  the  Imperial  throne 
Louis  had  already  been  presented  by  the 
queen  Hermengardc  with  three  sons,  Lothaire, 
Pepin,  and  Louis.  These  princes,  at  the  date 
of  their  grandfather's  death,  were  already  ad- 
vancing towards  manhood,  the  elder  being 
nineteen  years  of  age.  Three  years  after 
coming  to  Imperial  power  Louis  convened  a 
national  assembly  at  liis  cajiital,  and  an- 
nounced to  that  body  his  pr.rpo.se  of  sharing 
the  til  rone  with  Lothaire.  The  measure  was 
coupled  with  the  as.sertion  of  the  Emperor  that 
he  did  not  by  any  means  j)urpose  to  break  up 
the  unity  of  the  great  kingdom  which  he  had 
received  from  his  father;  but  the  merest 
novice  in  statecraft  could  not  fail  to  see  the 
inevitable  effect  of  the  joint  sovereignty  thus 
instituted  in  the  empire. 

Coincident  with  the  elevation  of  Lothaire 
to  Imperial  dignity,  tlic  other  two  sons  of  the 
emperor — Pepin  and  Louis — were  crowned  as 
kings,  the  former  receiving  Aquitaine,  South- 
ern Gaul,  and  Burgundy;  and  the  latter,  the 
countries  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  rest  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  together  with  Italy,  fell 
to  Lothaire,  and  the  subordinate  rulers  were 
directed  to  repair  to  him  from  time  to  time 
and  receive  their  authority  at  his  hands. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life  Louis  the 
Debonair  was  to  retain  the  home  kingdom, 
having  Lothaire  as  his  as.sociate  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  two  junior  sons  of  the  Emperor, 
youths  as  they  were,  repaired  to  their  re- 
spective provinces  and  assumed  the  duties  of 
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government,  the  one  in  Aquitaiue,  the  other 
in  Bavaria.  Thus,  within  five  years  after  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  were  made  the  be- 
giuuinge  of  the  great  three  ibid  division  of 
Western  Europe  into  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  his   reigu, 
the   weakness  and    subservienc)'  of  Emperor 


lovingian  had  set  on  the.se  occasions  was  re- 
plete with  dignity  and  kingl)'  .self-assertion. 
He  had  shown  due  deference,  but  no  abase- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father. 
But  not  so  with  the  subservient  and  pious 
Louis.  As  Stephen  drew  near  to  Kheims, 
the  Emperor  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
prostrated   himself  at  full  length  before   him. 


1.  CHARLEMAGNE,  814. 

I 
II.  I.OriS  THE  DEBONAIR,  MO. 

1 


III.  LOTHAIRE,  I.,  805. 


IV.  LOUIS  THE  GERMAN.  876. 


t'arlnman,  880. 

VII.  ARNULF,  800. 

I 
8.  Louis  the  Child.  91 1 


Louis,  882.                 VI.  CII.VKLES  THE  FAT,  888. 
Conrad  of  FRANCONIA.  


Ued\vig=" 


V.  CHARLES  THE  BALD,  877. 
■Olho  of  SAXONY. 


X.  Hesry  the  Fohler,  936. 

I 


9.  COMBAD  I..  918. 


.            XI.  OTHO  the  great.  973. 
Werner.  i  


Henrv. 

I   ■ 
Henry. 


Conrad—Luitearde.  XII  OTHO  II  .98.1. 

I  I  XIV.  HENRY IL,  1024. 

XIII.  OTHO  III.,  1002. 


XV 


Otho. 
Henrj-. 

'.  CO.NRADII.. 

I 


1039. 


XVI.  HENRY  MI..  10f>6. 
XVII.  HENRV  IV..  HOC. 


XIX.  LOTHAIREOFSAXON'Ti-,    Henry  the  Blark.    XVIII.  HENRY  V.,  n2!>.       Agnes-Fr«dcrick  of  HOHENSTAUFEN. 


Gertrude— Henry  the  Proud. 
Henry  the  Llun. 


I 
Jiulilh— Frederick. 

XXI    FREDERICK  BARBAROSSA.  1190. 


20.  Conrad  III.,  1152. 


XXII.  HENRY  VI.,  1197. 
XXIV.  FREDERICK  II.,  1330. 

25.  Conrad  IV..  1251. 

I 
Conradin. 

BXPLANATIONi 


23.  Philip,  1208. 


8  U- lut  I^S  A  Ft -V- : 

I.  CarlovlnBlan  Line.  A    D.   (00-911.  8  Sovereigns. 
II.  Sn.^on  ••  ■■        (P11-I024.5 

III.  Iratn-onian         "  "      1024-1125  4 

IV.  Holienstaufen    ■•  •     I12&-12.>I,'6         " 


Plain  lines  Indicate  rf/jrr^n/. 

Parallt'l  lines  intlleate  mnrrinoe. 

Figures  tiircrttina  mtmf*  iiifllcate  the  order  of  the  relirns. 

*'  ■•       'If  A'omdtt  chaniners,  indirule  EMPERORS, 

<lf  .(rfiftir  charaeieni)        •■         ruler.s.  .s-ut  EilPERors. 
fotlowtnp      "       intMcalo  ft^nfh  or  fi^itnxihntt. 
Dark-fared  tvpe  indicate  ttie-teveral  DYNASTIES. 


GERMAN   HOUSES 


MIDDLE  AGES. 


Louis  wore  manifested.  Two  ycni-s  after  his 
acce.sjiion.  Pope  Stcplicii  IV.  wa.<  invited 
to  conip  into  FniiK-c  and  |)crforin  the  cere- 
mony of  consecration.  Tlic  Roman  pontiffs 
had  already  on  several  occasions  |)erfiiniif'd  like 
service  for  the  Most  Christian  Kings  of 
France.  Charlemagne  had  been  crowned  by 
Leo  III.,  and  his  sons  con.<ecrated  at  Rome. 
The  example,  however,  which  the  great  Car- 


There  he  lay  until  the  Pope  stretched  forth 
ids  hand  and  lifted  up  the  groveling  ruler 
from  tlie  dust. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  inherent  weak' 
ncs.<  of  the  government  gave  occasion  for 
insurrection.  The  iiiDuntainccrs  of  Va.scouia 
first  rose  in  revolt.  >[eanwliile  Bernard,  who, 
before  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  had  sue- 
ceeiled   his  father  Pcjiiii   in   the  kingdom  oi 
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Italy,  was  loatli  to  see  the  crown  transferred 
to  liis  cousin  Liitliairc,  more  particularly  since 
the  latter  had  no  better  claim  on  the  throne 
of  Italy  than  mi^ht  be  found  in  the  caprice 
of  the  Emperor  Louis.  The  prince  Bernard 
undertook  to  maintain  his  rights  by  force ; 
but  the  rebellion  received  little  countenance, 
even  south  of  the  Alps,  and  Bernard  was 
quietly  put  aside.  The  Vascons  were  also 
easily  reduced  to  submission.  In  Brittany, 
however,  a  revolt  occurred  of  more  serious 
proportions.  The  country  was  still  covered 
with  heavy  forests,  and  many  facilities  of  re- 
sistance were  aftbrded  to  an  insurgent  popula- 
tion. In  the  year  818,  the  inhabitants  chose 
for  their  king  one  of  their  chieftains  named 
Morvan.  They  renounced  their  allegiance 
and   refused   to  pay  tribute  to  the  Franks. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  Emperor  Louis 
wa.s  presiding  in  a  national  assembly  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Count  Lambert,  governor  of 
Brittany,  made  his  way  to  the  capital,  and 
reported  that  his  province  was  in  a  state  of 
revolt  and  that  France  was  invaded.  There- 
upon a  Frankish  monk,  named  Ditcar,  was 
sent  to  the  Breton  king  to  know  his  griev- 
ances and  to  command  submission.  A  haughty 
answer  was  returned,  and  the  Frankish  mon- 
arch was  obliged  to  go  to  war.  A  battle  was 
fought  in  the  dense  woods  of  Brittany,  and 
the  rebels  were  utterly  routed.  Morvan  was 
slain,  and  his  bloody  head  was  brought  by  the 
slayer  to  Ditcar  for  recognition.  The  revolt 
was  quickly  extinguished  in  blood. 

After  the  death  of  the  Empress  Hermen- 
garde,  Louis  cho.«e  for  his  second  wife  the 
princess  Judith  of  Bavaria,  daughter  of  Count 
Guelf — a  family  destined  to  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  the  subsequent  annals  of  European 
monarchy.  In  the  year  823,  the  new  Empress 
presented  her  lord  with  a  son,  who  became 
known  among  the  rulers  of  France  as  Charles 
the  Bald.  There  was  thus  added  to  the  king's 
household  of  heirs  another  expectant,  who, 
backed  by  the  absorbing  passion  and  brilliant 
abilities  of  his  mother,  was  from  the  first  an  ob- 
ject of  dread  to  the  three  princes  upon  whom 
the  Emperor  had  already  settled  the  succession. 

Nor  was  it  long  until  good  reason  was  shown 
foe  their  jealousy.  In  the  year  829  the  king, 
now  completely  under  the  influence  of  Queen 
Judith,  went   before   a   national  assembly   at 


Worms  and  openly  annulled  the  settlement 
which  he  had  made  twelve  years  ])rcvio\isly. 
He  took  away  from  Pepin  and  Louis  tlie 
provinces  of  Burgundy  and  Alemannia  and 
assigned  them  to  the  young  prince  Charles. 
This  flagrant  act  led  to  an  immediate  revolt 
on  the  part  of  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Louia, 
and  to  the  bitterness  of  this  rebellion  were 
added  the  disgraceful  quarrels  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  royal  court.  An  amliitious  Sep- 
timanian  nobleman,  named  Bernard,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  chamberlain  of  the 
palace.  He  soon  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with 
Queen  Judith  which  scandalized  the  court 
and  increa.sed  the  opposition  to  Louis  and  hia 
governmont.  A  conspiracy  was  organized,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Empress  was  seized  and  shut  up  in 
a  convent.  Louis  was  obliged  to  go  forth 
from  his  capital  and  give  himself  up  to  the 
insurgents.  By  them  he  was  deposed  from 
oftice  and  the  crown  confirmed  to  Lothaire. 
The  old  act  of  817,  by  which  the  distribution 
of  the  kingdom  among  the  sons  of  Ilermen- 
garde  had  been  determined,  was  restored ;  and 
the  more  recent  act  of  Emperor  Louis,  relative 
to  Prince  Charles,  was  annulled.  Thus,  by  a 
sudden  outbui-st  of  popular  indignation,  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  Queen  Judith  were 
brought  to  naught. 

Soon,  however,  there  was  a  great  revulsion 
of  public  feeling  in  favor  of  the  dishonored 
king.  It  was  tardily  perceived  that  lie  had 
been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  The 
princes  Louis  and  Pepin,  moreover,  became 
bitterly  jealous  on  account  of  the  Imperial 
dignity  conferred  upon  Lothaire.  They  ac- 
cordingly went  over  to  their  father's  side ;  nor 
were  the  ecclesiastics  slow  to  repent  of  the 
course  which  they  had  recently  pursued  towards 
their  sovereign.  Another  national  assembly 
was  convened  at  Nimeguen,  and  the  acts 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  former  body 
were  abrogated.  Louis  the  Debonair  was 
restored  to  his  rights,  and  the  two  princes, 
Pepin  and  Louis,  were  reinstated  in  their 
former  rank. 

Now  it  was  that  the  Emperor  was  obliged 
to  maintain  his  authority  by  force.  He  ac- 
cordingly mustered  an  army  and  marched 
against  his  refractory  sons.  Prince  Pepin,  of 
Aquitaine,  had   been   already  overthrown  by 
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his  brothers  Lotluiiru  and  Louis,  and  his  kin^j;- 
dom  given  to  Charles  the  Bald.  It  was  now 
the  father's  turn  to  try  the  issue  of  battle 
with  iiis  own  oll'spriug.  The  two  armies  met 
at  a  j)hi(e  ealled  tiie  Field  of  Red,  situated 
between  Colniar  and  Bale.  But  when  tiie 
battle  was  about  to  begin  a  large  part  of 
King  Louis's  forces  abandoned  him  and  went 
over  to  Lothaire.  The  monarch  was  thus 
left  naked  to  the  mercy  of  his  sons.  The 
name  of  the  Field  of  Red  was  changed  to  the 
Field  of  Falsehood. 

The  victorious  princes,  however,  received 
their  father  witii  the  consideration  due  to  his 
rank,  but  their  filial  respect  did  not  extend  to 
his  restoration  to  power.  On  the  contrary, 
Lothaire  convened  a  national  assembly  and 
had  himself  proclaimed  Emperor.  In  a  short 
time  another  convention  of  grandees  and 
bisho])s  was  held  at  Compiegne,  and  Louis 
the  Debonair  was  again  formally  depo.scd. 
He  was  obliged  to  hear  the  decree  of  his  own 
dethronement,  in  which  the  charges  of  inca- 
pacity and  weakness  were  openly  set  forth, 
read  aloud  to  the  multitude.  He  meekly  ac- 
cepted the  situation  which  had  been  imposed 
by  his  subjects,  and  retired  to  the  convent 
of  Rheims. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  aflairs  of  the 
Empire  were  permanently  settled ;  but  though 
the  Eiiiperor  Louis  was  dethroned  the  ])arty 
of  his  .supporters  was  by  no  means  annihilated. 
In  a  short  time  rebellions  in  his  favor  occurred 
in  various  parts  of  liis  kingdom,  and  the 
usurping  sons  found  it  ditiicult  to  retain  the 
power  which  they  had  seized  by  force.  The 
beautiful  an<l  ambitious  Judith  was  still  at 
liberty,  and  her  intrigues  prevaileii  to  win 
over  many  friends  to  the  cause  of  her  dis- 
honorecl  husband.  Not  a  few  of  the  clergy 
rallied  to  his  support.  In  the  year  8.'!4  two 
national  assemblies  were  held,  and  the  act.o  of 
the  convention  of  Compi*''gne  were  formally 
revoked.  The  Imperial  dignitv  was  again 
conferred  on  Louis,  and  the  kingdom  con- 
tinued in  a  ferment  of  revolt  as  before. 

Four  years  after  this  .second  restoration  of 
the  l''m[)eror  to  power  Pepin  of  A(|uitaine 
died.  The  problem  of  the  Empire  was  thus 
somewhat  simplified.  In  839  an  a.s.seml)Iy  was 
called  at  Worms.  The  general  cDndition  of 
the  dynasty  and   the   distribution  of  pulilieal 


power  again  came  uji  for  discussion.  It  was 
resolved  to  make  a  new  territorial  division  of 
the  kingdom.  Bavaria  and  the  circumjacent 
regions  were  left  as  before  to  the  Prince  Louis, 
lienceforth  known  as  Louis  the  German.  The 
western  portion  of  the  Empire  was  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Rhone  and  the  Meuse, 
the  eastern  division  falling  l)y  his  own  choice 
to  Lothaire.  The  western  jiart  was  assigned 
to  Charles  the  Bald.  The  (ierman,  however, 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  distribution. 
He  took  up  arms  to  undo  the  settlement,  and 
his  imbecile  father  in  his  old  age  was  obliged 
once  more  to  attempt  the  maintenance  of 
peace  by  war.  At  the  head  of  his  army  he 
set  out  towards  the  Rhenish  frontier;  but  on 
arriving  near  the  city  of  ^layence  he  fell  sick 
of  a  fever  and  tiled  at  the  ca.«tle  of  lugelheim. 
Thus  in  the  Summer  of  840  the  question  of 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom  was  still  fur- 
ther simplified  by  the  course  of  nature. 

In.  his  la.st  hours  the  ex])iriiig  monarch 
transmitted  the  Imperial  crown  and  sword  to 
his  son  Lothaire.  To  Louis  of  Bavaria  he 
sent  the  assurance  of  pardon,  and  to  both 
princes  the  earnest  admonition  that  the  rights 
of  the  Queen  Judith  and  the  young  King 
Charles  the  Bald  should  be  faithfully  observed. 

Of  little  avail,  however,  were  these  chari- 
itable  injunctions  of  the  dying  Emperor.  For 
in  tlie  mean  time  the  prince  Pepin  II.,  son 
of  the  deceased  Pepin  of  Aquitaine,  had 
usurped  the  government  of  his  father's  pro- 
vince. AVith  him  Lothaire  now  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  for  despoiling  Charles  the  Bald 
of  his  inheritance.  The  latter  took  the  alarm, 
and  made  an  alliance  with  liouis  the  German, 
who,  like  himself,  was  imperiled  by  the  am- 
bition of  Lothaire.  The  Empre.«s  Judith  went 
on  a  mission  to  the  Bavarian  [irinee,  and  the 
latter,  as  .«oon  as  ]>ra(lieable,  sent  an  army  to 
the  aid  of  Charles.  In  the  ne.xt  summer  after 
the  death  of  the  Debonair  the  forces  of  the 
rival  brothers,  Charles  and  Louis  on  one  side, 
and  Lothaire  and  his  nephew  Pei>in  II.  on 
the  other,  met  near  the  village  of  Fontcnailles,' 
where  the  destinies  of  the  Carlovingian  em- 
pire were  again  to  be  decided.  The  two 
armies  are  said  to  have  numbered  three  hun- 
dred thou.sand  men.  For  four  days  the  an- 
tagonists maneuvereil,  dreading  to  come  to 
battle.       In    the     beginning    of    the    conflict 
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victory  seeraeil  to  incline  to  the  banners  of 
Lothaire ;  but  the  forces  of  Charles  and  Louis 
rallied  iVoin  their  temporary  repulse,  and  in- 
flicted on  their  enemy  an  overwhelming  defeat. 
Hardly  ever  in  the  previous  history  of  France 
had  such  fearful  carnage  been  witnessed.  The 
overthrow  of  the  old  Imperial  party  was  ruin- 
ous to  the  last  degree,  and  well  might  the 
aged  poet  of  the  court  of  Charlemague  bewail 
the  irreparable  disa-ster.' 

Notwithstjindiug  his  di^'omfiture  Lothaire 
made  most  strenuous  efforts  to  restore  his  tor- 
tunes.  He  appealed  to  the  Saxons  and  prom- 
ised the  restoration  of  paKUuism  if  they  would 
espouse  his  cause.  Several  of  the  tribes  re- 
volted in  his  favor;  but  Louis  and  Charles 
were  little  disposed  to  lose  by  negligence  the 
fruits  of  their  great  victory.  The  two  princes 
met  in  a  public  as.sembly  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  between  Bale  and  Stra.sbourg. 
Each  came  at  the  hea<l  of  his  army,  and  there, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  they  renewed 
their  covenant  against  Lothaire.  The  alliance 
thus  made  was  jjubliely  celebrated  by  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  two  armies  in  a  series 
of  games,  military  sports,  and  joustiugs,  the 
same  being,  perhaps,  the  beginning  of  those 
knightlv  tournaments  which  became  one  of  the 
leading  features  in  the  social  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  two  kings  themselves,  clad 
in  armor,  entered  the  lists,  attacked  each  other, 
as  if  in  battle,  pursued,  retreated,  and  per- 
formed feats  of  fictitious  daring. 

But  neither  the  league  between  Louis  and 
Charles  nor  the  rojal  sports  which  tiiey  insti- 
tuted for  the  delight  of  their  soldiers  could 
overawe  the  courageous  Lothaire.  In  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  allied  princes  he  made  such 
headway  on  the  side  of  Saxony  that  they  were 
obliged  to  recognize  his  right,s  and  to  consent 
to  a  new  territorial  adjustment.  The  three 
brothers  met  in  a  conference  in  the  summer 

'  .\ngilbert  thus  utters  his  anguish  over  the 
battle  of  Fontenailles :  "  Accursed  be  this  day ! 
Be  it  unnumbered  in  tlie  return  of  the  year,  but 
wippil  out  of  all  remembrance !  Be  it  unlit  by  tlie 
light  of  the  sun !  Be  it  without  either  dawn  or 
twilight!  Accursed,  also,  be  this  night,  this  awful 
night,  in  which  fell  the  brave,  the  most  expert  in 
battle!  Eye  ne'er  hath  seen  more  fearful  slaugh- 
ter; in  streams  of  blood  fell  Christian  men;  the 
linen  vestments  of  the  dc.id  did  whiten  the  cham- 
paign even  as  it  is  whitened  by  the  birds  of  au- 
tumn." 


of  843,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Italy,  Aqui- 
taiuc,  and  Bavaria  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  their  preseut  possessors,  and  that  to  Louis 
should  also  be  given  the  three  cities  of  May- 
euce,  Worms,  and  Spires,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Khiue.  The  eastern  part  of  Caul,  bound  d 
by  the  Khiue  and  the  Alps  and  the  rivers 
Jleuse,  Saoue,  and  Khone,  wa.s  assigned  to 
Lothaire.  The  remainder  of  the  Gaulish  ter- 
ritory was  given  to  Charles  the  Bald,  and  to 
him  also  fell  the  provinces  of  Yasconia,  Sep- 
timania,  and  the  French  possessions  beyond 
the  Pyrenees. 

This  settlement  of  affairs  matle  at  Verdun, 
in  the  year  843,  gave  tlie  finishing  stroke  to 
the  i)roject  of  restoring  the  Empire  of  the 
West.  The  name  of  Emperor  was  still  re- 
tained and  has  continued  for  man}'  centuries 
as  a  sort  of  traditional  factor  in  the  politics  of 
Europe.  But  it  was  the  shadow  without  the 
substance.  The  Empire  itself  became  a  myth, 
into  which  not  even  the  greatest  minds  could 
do  more  than  breathe  the  breath  of  a  fitful 
and  evanescent  vitality. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  civil  disturbances 
to  which  the  Frankish  kingdoms  were  thus 
subjected  the  Northern  Pik^ites  came  in  to 
reap  their  abundant  harvests  of  .«poil.  They 
made  their  way  at  times  to  the  very  gates  of 
Paris.  The  abbeys  of  St.  Germain  and  St. 
Denis  were  cai)tured  and  sacked.  The  outer 
quarters  of  the  city  were  several  times  in  the 
hands  of  the  sea-robbers,  to  whom  all  trea.s- 
ures,  both  sacred  and  profane,  were  alike.  In 
the  year  850  Pepin  of  Aquitaine  made  a 
league  with  the  Northmen  and  consented  to 
their  capture  of  Toulouse.  The  marauders 
went  from  place  to  jjlace  through  the  prov- 
ince of  Aquitaine,  seizing  what  they  liked 
and  destroying  what  they  would.  Nor  did  it 
appear  that  either  Pepin  or  Charles  the  Bald 
had  the  courage  requisite  to  scourge  the 
Northmen  out  of  their  territories. 

One  of  the  most  audacious  of  the  piratical 
leaders  was  the  sea-king  Hastings.  Several 
times  he  apjieared  with  his  fleet  in  the  rivers 
and  harbors  of  France.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  spoils  of  the  western  coasts,  he  made  his 
way  into  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  shore 
of  Tuscany  he  descried  a  citj'  which  he  mis- 
took for  Rome,  but  being  unable  to  take  the 
place  by  assault,   he    resorted   to   stratagem. 
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Preteudiug  to  repent  of  his  past  life,  he  sent 
for  the  Christian  bishop,  ami  was  baptized  as 
a  convert.     Soon  afterwards  he  caused  the  re- 


port to  be  cireulated  that  he  was  dead,  and 
his  followers  claimed  for  him  the  rights  of 
burial.     The  body  was  borue  to  the  cathedral, 
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but  while  the  priests,  with  dolorous  accent, 
were  iliantiiifr  his  requiem,  up  spranj;:  the 
prostrate  Hiustings,  drew  his  sword,  iiuil  slew 
the  ecclesiastics  right  and  left.  His  men,  at 
the  signal,  joined  in  the  bloody  work.  The 
cathe<lnU  w;is  plundered,  and  the  robbers 
made  away  with  their  spoils  before  the  stupe- 
fied population  could  realize  what  was  done. 

At  a  later  date  Hastings  and  his  band  rav- 
aged the  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Brittany. 
He  then  sailed  up  the  Seine  and  appeared  be- 
fore Paris.  Chartres  was  taken,  and  Charles 
the  Bald  was  obliged  to  entrench  himself  at 
St.  Denis.  So  great  was  the  terror  which 
the  Northmen  had  spread  abroad  that  the 
king — though  against  the  advice  of  many  of 
his  barons — entered  into  negotiations  with 
Hastings,  and  consented  to  purchase  a  peace. 
It  was  agreed  to  cede  to  the  triumphant 
robber  and  his  followers  the  county  of  C'iiar- 
tres,  on  condition  that  he  would  cease  from 
his  piracies  and  become  a  Christian.  It  seems 
that  the  rapacity  of  Hastings  was  at  last  sat- 
isfied, and  he  accepted  the  overtures  of  tlie 
Prankish  king.  But  his  fellow-chieftain  Bi- 
oern,  not  yet  satiated  with  plunder,  could  not 
be  reconciled.  He  sailed  away  with  a  cargo 
f  booty,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Fries- 
land,  and  soon  afterwards  died.  There  was 
then  a  lull  in  the  tempest  of  northern  inva- 
sion, and  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  for  a 
while  flowed  in  the  more  quiet  currents  of 
history. 

Three  kingdoms  issued  from  the  treaty  of 
Verdun — Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  Po- 
litical causes — -the  accidental  circumstance  of 
many  sons  in  the  family  of  Louis  the  Deb- 
onair— had  combined  with  the  general  facts 
of  geograj)hy,  language,  and  race-kinship  to 
divide  the  descendants  of  the  subjects  of  Char- 
lemagne into  Italians,  Germans,  and  French. 
The  imbecility  of  the  Emperor  Louis  had  co- 
operated with  the  tongue  of  Clovis  in  the 
formation  of  nations  ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
queens,  Ilernieugarde  and  Judith,  hail  made 
a  league  with  the  Alps. 

Among  the  various  immediate  successors 
of  Charlemagne  the  most  distinguished  were 
Charles  the  Bald  and  Lothaire.  The  former 
inherited  the  brilliant  faculties  of  his  mother, 
and  added  a  judgment  and  will  of  his  own. 
He   maintained   about  his   capital  and  court 


I  something  of  the  culture  which  had  been 
planted  by  his  great  ancestor.  Men  of  learn- 
ing were  again  encouraged.  Philosophers 
were  patronized.  The  School  of  the  Palace 
was  reiustituted ;  but  since  the  administration 
of  Charles  was  so  clearly  the  fruit  of  the 
planting  of  Charlemagne,  .some  of  the  people, 
not  without  a  flash  of  semi-barbaric  wit,  called 
his  learned  institution  the  Palace  of  the 
School.  As  to  Lothaire,  his  energies  and 
ambitions  have  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in 
the  preceding  narrative.  If  Louis  the  Debo- 
nair had  had  no  other  son  but  him,  the  Em- 
pire founded  by  the  greatest  of  the  Carlovin- 
gians  might  have  preserved  its  unity  for  a 
season. 

It  will  now  be  desirable  to  note  briefly  the 
principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  from 
the  niidille  of  the  ninth  century  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Hugh  Capet.  Taken  altogether,  the 
period  is  one  of  the  least  interesting  and  in- 
structive in  the  whole  course  of  Jlodern  His- 
tory. During  its  continuance  men  appear 
with  little  heroism,  and  events  are  projected 
on  a  stage  so  little  dramatic  as  scarcely  to  ex- 
cite a  passing  interest. 

Charles  the  Bald  continued  his  reign  from 
850  to  875  with  scarcely  a  notable  incident. 
After  the  settlement  of  Hastings  at  Chartres, 
the  kingdom,  though  frequently  menaced,  suf- 
fered for  the  time  not  much  actual  injury 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  In  the 
year  875  Louis  II.  of  Germany  died.  For 
.some  years  that  sovereign  had  borne  the  Im- 
perial title  ;  for  Lothaire  had  ceased  to  be  Em- 
peror in  the  year  855.  On  the  death  of  Louis, 
Charles  the  Bald  seized  the  title  ;  but  so  small 
had  already  become  the  influence  of  this  tra- 
ditional dignity  that  the  French  king  was 
rather  weakened  than  made  strong  by  its  as- 
sumption. Shortly  afterwards  a  much  more 
important  event  occurred  in  the  establishment 
of  the  hereditary  principle  among  the  noble 
families  of  France.  Hitherto  the  dukes, 
counts,  and  grandees  had  held  and  exercised 
their  authority  by  the  royal  prerogative.  In 
876  Charles  was  obliged  to  sign  a  decree  by 
which  the  tenure  of  the  noble  titles  of  the 
kingdom,  with  the  landed  estates  thereunto 
belonging,  was  remanded  to  the  law  of  de- 
scent.     Thus    as    earh'    as    the    last    quar- 
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ter  of  the  ninth  century  "vvere  laid  in  France 
the  foundations  of  the  feudal  system,  which 
was  destined  in  the  course  of  time  to  njjtain 
the  mastery  of  almost  the  whole  of  Western 
Europe.  In  the  following  year,  877,  Charles 
the  Bald  died  in  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Cenis;  nor  was  the  suspicion  wanting 
that  his  life  was  taken  by  poison  administered 
by  his  Jewish  physician,  Sedccias.  A  fitting 
epitaph  for  himself  and  his  reign  is  furnished 
in  the  pungent  comment  of  one  of  the  old 
French  chroniclers:  "Fortune  in  conformit_y 
to  his  humor  made  him  happy  in  appearance 
and  miserahle  in  reality." 

The  late  king  had  been  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate in  his  family.  Of  his  four  sons, 
namely,  Louis,  Charles,  Lothaire,  and  Carlo- 
man,  the  ehlest  two  proved  to  be  rebellious 
and  turbulent  princes.  It  was  the  purpose  of 
the  father  tiiat  Lothaire  and  Carloinan  should 
l)e  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  The 
thought  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  that  his 
own  sins  might  thus  be  vicariously  expiated. 
The  Prince  liOthaire,  being  weak  aud  lame, 
submitted  to  his  fate  and  entered  a  monastery, 
but  (^irloman  refused  obedience.  He  broke 
<iH'  from  the  enforced  obligations  of  the  monas- 
tic life  and  fled  into  Belgium.  Here  he 
raisetl  a  revolt,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  insurgents,  and  laid  waste  the  country. 
Tiie  forces  of  the  king  were  called  out  against 
him,  and  the  prince  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  Convicted  of  violating  his  religious 
vows,  he  was  condemned  to  have  his  eyes  put 
out;  but  escaping  from  continement,  he  made 
his  way  into  Bavaria,  and  found  refuge  with 
his  uncle,  Louis  the  (Jcrnian.  Charles  and 
Lothaire  soon  died,  and  Louis  wa.s  thus  left  as 
the  heir  expectant  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
em])ire.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
quietly  asceuiled  the  throne,  taking  the  title 
of  Louis  II.,  and  receiving  the  sobriquet  of 
the  Stammerer. 

The  new  reign  was  brief  and  inauspicious. 
No  event  of  importance  occurred  during  the 
two  short  years  in  which  he  held  the  royal 
power.  He  died  in  879,  leaving  two  sons, 
named  Louis  and  Carlonian,  and  a  posthu- 
mous heir  who  received  the  name  of  Charles. 
Ixniis  took  as  his  inheritance  the  kingdom  of 
Neustria,  and  Carloinan  obtained  the  ])rovince 
of  Aquitaine.     All  the  rest  of  tiie  territories 


recently  governed  by  Charles  the  Bald,  with 
the  exception  of  Provence  and  Burgundy, 
were  given  up  to  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Ger- 
man. The  excepted  districts  were  seized  by 
Bozon,  Count  of  Provence,  who  had  married 
a  daugiiter  of  the  Stammerer.  This  usurpa- 
tion was  recognized  by  Pope  John  VIH.,  and 
Bozou  was  crowned  as  king.  Thus,  bj'  a  bold 
and  successful,  though  bloodless,  usurpation, 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  little  king- 
dom of  Provence,  which  was  destined  to 
flourish  for  several  centuries,  and  to  become 
the  most  polite  and  refined  center  of  culture 
north  of  the  Pyrenees. 

King  Louis,  like  his  predecessor,  was  des- 
tined to  a  brief  and  inglorious  reign.  He 
came  to  a  premature  death  in  the  year  882, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  exiled  Carloman,^ 
who  held  feebly  to  the  crown  for  the  space  of 
two  years.  The  posthumous  Prince  Charles, 
being  now  but  five  years  of  age,  was  consid- 
ered by  the  not  over-loyal  barons  as  too- 
young  to  assume  the  burdens  of  the  state. 
They  therefore  sent  a  deputation  to  Bavaria, 
and  tendered  the  French  crown  to  Charles, 
the  youngest  son  of  Louis  the  German.  This- 
prince  had  already  received  the  Imi)erial  dia- 
dem at  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  aud  thus,  by 
a  concurrence  of  fortuitous  events,  all  the  do- 
minions of  Charlemagne,  with  the  exception- 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Provence  and  Aragon, 
were  again  united  in  a  single  government. 

To  their  new  sovereign  the  French  gave  the 
surname  of  Lk  Oros,  or  The  Fat  ;  for  he  was- 
corpulent  to  the  last  degree.  Nor  was  lie  more 
energetic  in  iiiiml  than  in  body.  More  even, 
perhaiis,  than  his  predecessors,  did  he  become 
the  tool  of  the  intriguing  courtiers  l)y  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  Neither  did  the  humili- 
ating position  into  which  he  was  forced 
arouse  his  pride,  nor  the  distresses  of  his  peo- 
ple awaken  Jiis  syinpatiiies. 

Now  it  was  that  France  was  destined,  more 
than  ever,  to  feel  the  scourge  of  the  hands  of 
the  Northmen,  and  to  experience  the  full 
humiliation  arising  from  the  imbecility  of  a 
ruler  who  was  incompetent  to  defend  her. 
The  piratical  Danes  had  in  the  meantime 
found  a  leader  greater  and  more  warlike  than 
Hiustings.  The  new  chieftain  bore  the  name 
of  Hoi.K,  or  Koi.i.o.  who  by  native  courage  and 
brawn  had  obtained  an  ea.<y  ascendency  over 
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the  iniaginations  and  passious  of  his  turbulent 
couutrviiKMi.  It  now  became  his  ambition,  as 
well  lus  that  of  his  warriors,  to  capture  the 
city  of  Paris  aud  bring  the  French  monarchy 
in  the  person  of  its  king  to  a  supple  compli- 
ance with  their  wishes.  Two  armies  of  ^'orth- 
men  were  organized,  one  led  by  Ivollo  in  per- 


converted  and  the  unconverted  Northman  ended 
with  the  expostulations  of  the  one  and  the 
defiance  of  the  other.  Hastings  returned  to 
the  Frankish  army,  and  preparations  were 
renewed  for  the  impending  conflict. 

At    tills    juncture    an     episode    occurred 
worthy  of  note.     A  certain  Count  Thibault, 


XuIiMANS  IX  THE  SEINK. 


eon  and  the  other  by  his  associate  chieftain, 
Siegfried.  The  latter  was  to  ascend  the  Seine, 
and  the  former,  having  captured  the  city  of 
Rouen,  was  to  join  him  before  the  towers  of 
Paris.  In  the  emergency  that  was  upon  him, 
Charles  the  Fat  sent  for  Hastings  and  em- 
ployed him  as  an  ambassador  to  the  chief  of 
the  Danes.     But  the  interview  between   the 


who  had  greatly  coveted  the  estates  which 
were  held  by  Hastings,  availed  himself  of  the 
situation  to  play  upon  the  fears  and  credulity 
of  that  reformed  pirate.  The  count  told  his 
victim  that  King  Charles  had  purposed  his 
death,  and  that  his  only  safety  lay  in  flight. 
Hastings  thereupon  sold  to  his  informer  at  a 
trifling  price  his  town  of  Ohartres,  fled  to  his 
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countrymeu,  iiuil  lap.setl  iuto  the  more  con- 
genial pursuits  of  piracy. 

Meanwhile,  the  N(jrthmeu  gathered  bel'ore 
the  walls  of  Paris.'  Their  tleet  consisted  of 
seven  hundred  iiuge  barks  and  obstructed  the 
Seine  for  the  distance  of  two  leagues.  The 
forces  of  Rolf  and  .Siegfried  numbered  fully 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  every  one  was  a 
weather-beaten  warrior,  hardened  by  eveiy 
species  of  exposure,  and  expert  iu  all  the 
ilaugers  of  laud  and  sea.  But  even  this  wild 
and  daring  host  was  astonished  at  the  walls 
and  towers  of  I'aris.  Everywhere  new  forti- 
ticatiiiiis  li;id  l)een  reaivd,  and  a  ildiant  sol- 
iliery  looked  ilown  from  the  ramparts.  Great 
towers  of  stone  stood  here  and  there,  and  the 
solid  walls  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Germain  were 
seen  in  the  distance.  Even  the  dauntless 
Siegfried  forliore  for  a  season  to  make  an  as- 
saidt  upon  the  impregnable  bulwarks  of  the 
city,  but  rather  sought  to  gain  his  end  by 
parley  and  negotiation. 

The  city  of  I'aris  was  at  this  time  held  and 
defended  by  Count  Euiles,  eldest  scm  of  Rob- 
ert the  Strong,  of  Anjou.  Of  him  the  Danes 
made  the  demand  of  a  free  passage  through 
the  city,  and  promised,  if  this  were  granted, 
t(i  refrain  from  all  injury  and  violence.  But 
neitiier  Eudes  himself  nor  the  bishop  Gozliu, 
by  whom  the  negotiations  were  ciMulucted, 
was  silly  enough  to  be  entrappiil  liy  the  wiles 
of  a  pirate.  So  the  battled  Danes  were  obliged 
to  give  over  their  stratagem  and  resort  to 
open  force. 

.  A  siege  ensued  of  tliirteen  months'  dura- 
tion. iMght  unsuccessful  assaults  were  made 
l)y  the  Danes.  The  old  Abbe,  a  monk  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pr^s,  has  left  on  record  a  poem, 
recounting  the  progress  and  daring  exploits 
of  the  struggle.  The  leaders  within  the  city 
were  Eudcs  and  Gozlin.  The  hitter  died  during 
the  siege,  and  Count  Eudcs,  quitting  tlie  city, 
made  his  way  to  the  Eni])eror  Charles,  calling 
for  reeiilbrcements.  On  his  return  witii  three 
battalions  of  troops,  he  was  obliged  to  cut  his 

'  It  will  l)e  remembered  that  the  outskirts  of 
I'aris  li;i(l  been  already  several  times  taken  and 
pillaged  by  llie  Pnnisli  pirates.  Hut  tlie  heart  of 
the  metropolis,  that  is,  so  mueh  of  Paris  as  is  situ- 
ated in  the  lie  tie  In  cilf,  had  not  thus  far  been  pen- 
etratc<l  by  the  niaranders.  It  was  this  center  of 
the  city  that  was  now  assailed  by  Kolf  and  his 
roW  lers. 


way  from  the  heights  of  Montmartre  through 
the  Danes  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  in- 
vestment continued  untd  the  autumn  of  886, 
when  Charles  the  Fat  came  with  a  large  army 
to  the  succor  of  the  besieged.  But  it  was  a 
fatal  succor  which  he  brought  to  Paris.  On 
his  arrival  he  agread  to  purchase  with  a  heavy 
ransom  the  retreat  of  the  Northmen,  who 
were  induced  for  the  winter  to  retire  into 
Burgundy. 

So  pusillanimous  was  this  conduct  of  the 
king  that  a  diet,  convened  iu  the  following 
year  on  the  bunks  of  the  Rhine,  jaassed  a  de- 
cree of  deposition,  and  the  Lnperial  dignity 
was  conferred  upon  Arnulf,  a  natural  sou  of 
Carlomau,  brother  of  Louis  III.  At  the 
same  time  the  title  of  king  was  conferred 
on  Count  Eudes,  who  had  so  bravely  defended 
Paris,  and  the  monarch-elect  was  presently 
crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens.  Another 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France  was  at  the  same 
time  advanced  by  Guy,  duke  of  Spoleto,  whose 
alleged  rights  were  founded  on  the  fact  that 
he  was  descended  from  Charlemagne  in  the 
female  line.  The  duke  hastened  over  from 
Italy,  and  was  proclaimed  by  the  l)ishop  of 
Jjangres.  But  the  accession  of  Eudes  was 
already  a  fact  accomplished,  and  Guy  re- 
turned to  his  own  place  as  hastily  as  he  had 
come. 

Meanwhile,  Bozon,  king  of  Provence,  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  Boso,  duke  of  Aries. 
At  the  same  time,  Count  Rodolph  was  given 
the  title  of  king  in  Transjuran  Burgundy,  and 
was  crowned  at  St.  Maurice.  All  the  while 
the  young  Prince  Charles,  son  of  Louis  the 
Stammerer,  and  legitimate  heir  of  the  Carlo- 
vingiaii  House,  was  overlooked  and  well-nigh 
forgotten.  He  was,  as  yet,  only  a  child,  and 
the  ambitious  dukes  and  counts,  themselves 
eager  to  seize  some  petty  crown,  were  little 
disposed  on  the  score  of  loyalty  to  hunt  up 
anil  honor  the  feeble  scion  of  the  stock  of 
Charlemagne. 

Having  retired  from  his  unsuccessful  siege 
of  Paris,  the  chieftain  RoUo  renewed  in  West- 
ern France  his  career  of  <'ruising  and  jiillag- 
ing.  It  a])])ears,  however,  that  his  contact 
with  civilization  began  to  reiiet  upon  his  fac- 
ulties; for  he  was  a  man  of  genius.  Before 
entering  upon  his  French  conquest.s  he  had 
already  made   an    ex|)edition    into    England, 
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where  he  conceived  a  great  admiration  for  the  1  Roueu  he  forbore  to  destroy  the  city,  but 
valor  and  wisdom  of  King  Alfre<l  the  Great.  chose  rather  to  restrain  his  followers,  and  to 
It  had  been  notioed  that  aft'v  M-  .■•...(..■ f    |   rciiMir  ■•-  *'m-  •■-=  iirnctioable  the  injury  whirb 
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had  been  iloiie  in  the  cupitiil.  Only  wlit-ii  he 
met  witli  obdurate  resistance  did  the  old 
violence  "f"  his  nature  break  forth  against 
his  foes. 

This  change  in  the  character  and  senti- 
ments of  the  Danish  chief  led  to  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  niunner  of  warfare.  After 
the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  struggle 
between  King  Eudes  and  Hollo  continued 
with  varying  fortune.  The  former  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Montfaucon, 
but  was  in  his  turn  defeated  at  Vernian<lois. 
In  the  latter  conflict  the  veteran  Hastings 
again  appeared  as  the  leader  of  the  North- 
men. Kollo,  now  master  of  mhuy  towns,  be- 
gan to  treat  the  subject  populations  with  kind- 
ness and  justice.  At  times  he  showed  himself 
disposed  to  forbear  from  further  excursions 
and  maintain  the  existing  status.  On  one 
occasion  he  went  over  to  England,  and  there 
renewed  his  old-time  friendship  with  King 
AtheLsUme,  who  had  succeeded  Alfred  on  the 
throne.  So  great  became  the  reputation  of 
Kollo  for  increasing  wisdom  and  humanity 
that  Eudes  was  obliged  to  recognize  and  deal 
with  him  as  king  with  king. 

In  the  j'ear  898  the  French  monarch  died, 
and  t'liARi.RS  THE  SiMi'i.K,  the  legitimate  Car- 
loviugian  prince,  now  nineteen  years  of  age, 
was  raisetl  to  the  throne.  Rollo  and  the 
Danes  still  held  their  own  in  the  western 
part.s  of  France,  and  it  became  more  and 
more  ap])arent  that  their  expulsion  from  the 
country  wa.s  a  remote,  if  not  inippssible, 
event.  In  the  first  years  of  the  tenth  century 
the  (piestiou  of  some  satisfactory  settlement 
with  the  Northmen  was  many  times  debated 
in  the  councils  of  tiie  king,  and  Kollo  himself 
was  by  no  means  an  unwilling  hearer  of  the 
premonitory  rumors  of  peace.  Nevertheless, 
tlie  great  Danish  chii'ftain  was  not  at  all  dis- 
I)os('d  to  relini|uish  aught  of  his  advantages. 

In  the  year  911  Charles  was  advised  by  his 
•counselors  to  open  negotiations  with  Rollo 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  question  between  the  two  ])eoples, 
even  by  the  cession  of  territory.  Fninco, 
archbishop  of  Kouen,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
king,  was  autiiorized  to  olfer  the  Dane  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Neustria  and  the  hand  of 
liisele,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  on 
■condition  that  Hollo  would  become  the  king's 


vassal  and  embrace  Christianity.  The  North- 
man regarded  this  proposition  in  so  favorable 
a  light  that  he  consented  to  a  tliree  mouths' 
truce  in  order  that  the  negotiations  might 
continue.  A  day  was  appointed  for  a  confer- 
ence between  Rollo  and  the  French  monarch. 
A  meeting  was  held  at  St.  Clair-sur-Epte, 
Charles  taking  his  station  on  one  side  of  the 
river  and  the  Dane  on  the  other.  The  king 
offei-ed  to  cede  Flanders,  but  this  was  refused. 
Nor  would  the  Northman  accept  only  the 
maritime  parts  of  Neustria.  He  demanded, 
also,  that  those  districts  of  Brittany  which 
had  been  seized  by  the  French  should  be 
added  to  the  cession,  and  that  the  dukes  of 
the  ceded  ])rovinces  should  become  his  vassals. 
To  these  demands  the  king  at  last  consented, 
and  a  treaty  was  formed  accordingly.'  The 
question  of  a  century  was  settled  by  the  ad- 
mission of  a  natiou  of  invaders  within  the 
borders  of  France. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  pacified  Northmen 
ceased  to  threaten.  Having  now  a  country 
of  their  own  to  defend,  they  troubled  their 
neighbors  no  longer.  The  j)iratical  habit  was 
abandoned,  and  the  agricultural  life  was  sub- 
stituted for  predatory  warfare. 

On  the  soutliern  border  of  France,  for  the 
last  half  century,  the  Saracens  had  not  ceased 
to  trouble.  Time  and  again  were  the  prov- 
inces of  Acjuitaine,  Se]itimaiiia,  and  Provence 
invaded  by  bands  of  brigands  and  robbers. 
The  Mohammedan  banditti  appeared  now  on 
the  Rhone  at  Aries,  in  Camargue,  in  Dau- 
phine,  Kouergue,  and  Limousin.  Against 
these  incursions  the  imbecile  successors  of 
Charlemagne  seemed  impotent  to  defend  the 
people.  Each  province  had  to  protect  it.self 
as  best  it  might.    To  this  end  towers  and  fort- 


'  An  amusing  tradition  has  been  preserved  of 
the  ratilicalion  of  tlie  terms  of  this  settlement. 
The  Franks  insisted  that  Kollo  in  token  of  bis 
vassahige  sboulil  kiss  tlie  foot  of  Cliarles,  but  the 
Dane  indi);n«nlly  refused.  After  much  parleying 
it  was  agreeii  that  the  kissin^:  should  be  done  by 
proxy,  and  a  certain  Northman  was  ajipointed  by 
Kollo  to  perform  the  ceremony  ;  hut  the  warrior 
so  selected  was  as  liau^dity  as  his  master,  liend 
the  knee  be  would  not.  Tlie  kinp  stood  upright 
and  so  did  tlie  Uaiie.  At  li-ngth  the  warrior 
stooped  down  and  taking  hold  of  the  royal  foot 
lifted  it  so  high  and  siiililetily  that  Charles  fell 
backwanls  on  the  ground.  It  was  fortnnnte  that 
the  ridiculous  scene  ended  in  laughter. 
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resses  were  built  in  many  parts,  and  into 
these,  when  the  cry  of  the  "Saracen"  was 
raised  in  the  country,  the  people  would  flee 
for  shelter. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  disturbance  on 
the  southern  border  was  provoking  rather 
than  ilaugcrous.  The  incursions  were  made 
by  hordes  of  robbers,  who  expected  to  plunder 
and  fly  rather  thau  plunder  and  fight.  Nor 
were  tlie  Mohaniniedans  of  Spain  pressed  from 
beliind  by  other  liosts  out  of  Africa,  as  were 
the  Northmen,  driven  from  their  homes  by 
innumerable  swaniis  of  Asiatic  barbarians. 
Thus  it  happeneil  tliat,  wiiile  the  northern 
and  western  frontier  of  France  was  broken  in 
and  a  large  part  of  her  territory  taken  by  tlie 
audacious  Danes,  the  southern  border  was 
preserved  from  serious  infraction. 

As  to  the  new  province  thus  ceded  by 
Charles  the  Simple  to  Rollo  and  his  country- 
men, tlie  same  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
prosjierous  districts  in  France.  The  great 
Danish  chieftain  was  recognized  as  Duke  of 
Normandy.  Nor  should  tlie  pen  of  liistory 
here  fail  to  note  that  William  the  Conqueror, 
whose  valorous  blood  has  flowed  into  the  veins 
of  all  the  English  kings  and  queens  who  have 
reigned  since  the  Norman  conquest  of  lOOG, 
was  himself — though  illegitimate — the  eighth 
in  regular  descent  from  Rolf,  the  Danish 
pirate  turned  reformer  and  civilizer. 

After  the  settlement  between  Charles  the 
Simple  and  Duke  Rollo,  the  kingdom  enjoyed 
peace  for  the  space  of  ten  years;  but  in  922 
the  ever-growing  ambition  of  the  French 
barons  led  to  a  revolt  against  the  feeble- 
mindeil  Charles  and  in  favor  of  Count  Rob- 
ert, brother  of  Eudes.  Civil  war  broke  out 
between  the  rival  parties,  and  Charles,  in  at- 
tempting to  maintain  his  rights,  half  redeemed 
his  forfeited  fame.  lie  took  the  field  in  per- 
son, met  Count  Robert  in  battle  and  slew 
him  with  his  own  hand.  But  the  cause  of 
the  rebellion  was  taken  up  by  Hugh  tlie 
Great,  son  of  the  slain  count,  and  the  king 
was  soon  disastrously  defeated.  Hugh,  al- 
ready Count  of  Paris,  was  ambitious  to  be 
the  maker  of  kings  rather  than  be  king  him- 
self He  would  fain  restore  that  ancient 
rt'gime  in  which  the  flavor  of  the  Palace 
stood  behind  the  throne  and  directed  the 
affairs  of   the   kingdom.     Accordingly,   after 


the  defeat  and  flight  of  Charles  the  Simple — 
for  the  latter  with  all  speed  sought  refuge 
with  Herbert,  count  of  Vcrmandois — Hugh 
brought  it  about  that  the  French  crown 
should  be  conferred  on  Rodolph,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  whom  his  own  sister  liad  been 
given  in  marriage.  So  predominant  was  the 
influence  of  the  great  count  that  Rodolph's 
nomination  was  ratified  by  the  barons,  while 
the  deposed  Charles  was  sluit  uj)  as  a  prisoner 
in  the  Chateau  Thierry.  Elgiva,  the  wife  of 
the  dethroned  monarch,  who  was  a  sister  to 
Athelstane,  king  of  England,  escaped  with 
her  son  Louis  and  sought  jjrotection  with  her 
brother. 

The  status  thus  fixed  by  revolution  was 
maintained  until  929.  In  that  year  Charles 
the  Simple  died,  his  taking-oft'  being  ascribed 
to  poison.  Rodolph  continued  to  reign  until 
926 ;  but  the  real  power  of  the  kingdom  was 
wielded  liv  Hugh  the  Great.  Rodolph  died 
childless,  and  the  crown  of  France  was  again 
at  the  disposal  of  the  great  leader,  who  again 
refused  to  claim  it  for  himself.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  in  his  policy  Count  Hugh 
was  guided  by  a  desire  to  secure  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  In  looking 
about  for  a  new  sovereign  he  failed  not  to 
take  note  of  the  ab.sent  Prince  Louis,  who 
with  Ids  mother  was  still  sojourning  with  his 
uncle  Athelstane,  of  Eugiantl.  A  message 
was  sent  to  the  English  court,  requesting  the 
exiled  queen  to  return  with  her  son,  in  order 
that  he  might  receive  the  crown  of  France. 
As  was  natural,  the  sincerity  of  the  count 
was  distrusted,  and  the  queen  at  first  refused 
to  put  her.self  at  his  mercy.  King  Athelstane 
also  shared  his  sister's  apprehensions ;  but  the 
fears  of  the  exiles  were  at  length  quieted,  and 
Louis  returned  with  his  mother  to  France. 
They  were  received  by  Hugh  witli  profouml 
respect,  and  were  conducted  by  him  to  the 
cathedral  at  Rheims  where  the  prince  was 
solemnly  crowned  with  the  title  of  Louis  IV. 
Nor  did  the  imaginative  French  fail  to  find 
for  their  new  sovereign  an  appropriate  sobri- 
quet. He  was  called'  UOutremer,  or  the 
Stranger ;  for  his  youth  had  been  passed 
beyond  the  sea. 

It  was  not  long  until  King  Louis  showed 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs  an  ability 
and  prudence  greater  than  had  been  exhibited 
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by  any  previous  king  since  the  days  of  Char- 
lemagne. Had  his  character  been  as  sincere 
as  his  sagacity  was  prut'ound,  the  greatest 
good  might  have  been  expected  to  the  king- 
dom ;  but  lie  was  dishonest,  and  iu  some  re- 
spects vicious,  to  the  extent  that  his  great 
al)ilities  bon^  little  fruit.  The  foreign  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  moreover,  were  now  of  such 
a  sort  as  to  require  the  full  resources  of  the 
state. 

In  the  year  937  France  was  invaded  by 
the  Hungarians,  who  were  with  difficulty  re- 
pelled beyond  the  border.  Two  years  after- 
wards the  people  of  Lorraine,  who  ha<l  re- 
belled against  the  authority  of  Otho  I.  of 
Germany,  made  a  voluntary  transfer  of  their 
ftllegiance  to  King  Louis.  That  monarch  had 
married  Otho's  sister  Gerberge ;  but  this  affin- 
ity did  not  prevent  the  rival  brothers-in-law 
from  going  to  war.  In  the  struggle  that  en- 
sued, it  was  Louis's  misfortune  to  have  alien- 
ated many  of  his  great  counts  and  barons. 
In  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  at- 
tempted to  shake  off  Count  Hugh  of  Paris; 
but  that  ])owcrful  nol)lenian  was  not  to  be 
easily  disposed  of,  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
other  nobles  were  naturally  attracted  to  his 
cause.  It  thus  happened  that  while  King 
Louis  gained  the  inhabitants  of  Lorraine  and 
went  to  war  to  defend  his  acquisition,  the 
great  va-s-sals  of  France  went  over  to  Otho 
and  proclaimed  him  king.  The  war  became 
one  between  Louis  and  his  own  subjects.  A 
battle  was  fought  before  Laon,  in  941,  and 
tlie  king's  army  was  defeated.  ■  Hugh  of  Paris 
was  on  the  eve  of  again  becoming  master  of 
the  situation  when  Otho,  satisfied  with  the 
humiliation  of  his  rival,  interfered  in  his  be- 
half and  saved  him  from  ruin.  The  war  was 
liriiught  to  an  end.  The  German  Em]ieror 
received  back  tiie  province  of  Lorraine,  and 
then  with  the  aid  of  the  Pope  mediated  a 
peace  between  Louis  and  his  barons. 

The  next  complication  in  the  affairs  of 
France  was  in  respect  to  the  dudiy  of  Nor- 
mandy. In  the  recent  civil  war  William 
Longsword,  duke  of  that  province,  had  taken 
sides  with  Count  Hugh  against  the  king. 
Hut  .\rnulf,  count  of  Flanders,  sujiported  the 
royal  cause.  The  two  nobles  were  thus 
brought  into  antagonism,  and  after  the  ce.s.«n- 
liou  of  hostilities  William  was  a-ssaswinated  bv 


his  enemy.  The  young  Duke  Kiehard  fell 
into  the  hands  of  King  Louis,  who,  under  the 
pretense  of  educating  him  at  the  capitid, 
would  have  taken  away  his  liberty,  and  per- 
haps his  life.  But  the  boy's  governor,  Os- 
mond, j)erceiving  what  was  intended,  per- 
suaded his  ward  to  feign  illness,  and  while  the 
king  and  his  officers  were  off  their  guard, 
carried  the  young  duke  away  from  the  castle 
in  a  truss  of  hay.  He  then  escaped  with  his 
charge,  and  took  the  lad  for  protection  to  his 
uncle,  the  count  of  Seulis.  Soon  afterwards 
this  nobleman  succeeded  in  making  King 
Louis  liim.self  a  prisoner,  and  obliged  him  to 
surrender  those  places  of  Normandy  which  he 
had  unjustly  seized.  Richard  was  restored  to 
his  dukedom,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Anne, 
daughter  of  Hugh  the  Great,  soon  became  a 
powerful  ruler.  Nor  was  his  goodness  of 
character  less  than  his  courage  was  notable. 
He  received  the  surname  ci  the  Fearless,  and 
such  were  the  beauty  of  his  person,  the  affa- 
bility of  manners  and  the  generosity  of  his 
conduct,  as  to  make  him  at  once  the  favorite 
of  his  own  pet)ple  and  the  prai.se  of  foreign 
tongues.  It  was  one  of  the  caprices  of  this 
amiable  prince  to  prepare  his  own  coffin, 
which  was  hewn  of  stone.  Fntil  what  time 
it  might  be  used  for  its  ultimate  jjurpose, 
the  ssircophagus  was  on  every  Friday  filled 
with  wheat  and  coins,  which  were  distributed 
to  the  poor.  When  about  to  die,  he  gave  or- 
ders that  the  open  coffin  should  be  set  under 
the  eaves  of  the  church  of  Fecamp  untij  the 
rains  should  wa.sh  his  bones  dean  and  white. 
Tiie  reign  of  Ijouis  D'Outreniir  continued 
until  the  year  954.  While  still  in  the  full 
strength  of  maidiood,  he  journeyed  one  day 
from  Laon  to  Kiieims.  A  vagrant  wolf 
cros.<ed  the  pathway  before  him,  and  the 
king,  spurring  after  the  beast  with  all  his 
might,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed. 
He  left  as  ins  heirs  two  sons,  Lothiiire  and 
Charles,  the  latter  being  iu  his  infancy.  The 
elder  son,  now  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  re- 
ceived the  crown  by  the  right  of  succession, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  counts  and 
barons.  The  unfortunate  policy  of  dividing 
the  kingdom  among  the  .«ons  of  the  deceased 
monarch — a  political  method  which  had  jire- 
vailed  from  the  times  of  Loins  the  Deboiuxir — 
was    now    abandoned,    never   to    be    revived. 
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The  undivided  sovereignty  of  France  was 
couierrcd  ui"ni  Lotiiaire,  and  Cluirles,  bis 
younger  brother,  was  left  to  abide  tiis  time. 

The  education  of  the  new  sovereign  had 
been  carcl'ully  conducted  by  his  mother  and 
her  brotlier,  the  celebrated  St.  Bruuo.  His 
character,  thus  formed,  was  above  the  stau- 
danl  of  the  Carlovingian  kings ;  but  his  am- 
bitious were  sometimes  ill-directed,  and  his 
reign  was  on  the  whole  less  successful  tluiu 
that  of  his  father. 

Two  years  after  the  succession  of  Lothaire, 
Hugh  the  Great  died.  He  had  maintained 
his  ascendency  iu  the  affairs  of  France  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  the  hour  of  his 
death  found  him  in  full  favor  with  the 
people.  He  had  persisted  in  the  policy  of 
refusing  the  crown  for  himself,  being  content 
with  the  duchy  of  Paris.  But  this  peculiarity 
of  hb  ambition  rather  increased  tliau  dimin- 
ished his  power.  His  contemporaries  were 
justified  in  sj)eaking  of  his.reign;  for  though 
not  bearing  the  title  of  king,  his  authority 
was  regal. 

In  the  year  973  the  Emperor  Otho  the 
Great  died,  and  bequeathed  his  rights,  kingly 
and  Imperial,  to  his  son  Otho  II.  This  trans- 
fer of  power  to  a  young  and  inexperienced 
prince  gave  opportunity  to  King  Lothaire  to 
reassert  his  claims  to  the  province  of  Lor- 
raine. He  accordingly  raised  an  army,  and 
without  any  notification  of  his  intentions  to 
the  Germans,  marched  upon  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  then  capital  of  the  Emperor.  The  Prince 
Otho  was  taken  completely  by  surprise.  He 
was  obliged  to  si)ring  from  the  dinner-table 
and  speed  away,  iu  order  to  escape  from  the 
city.  Lothaire  captured  and  pillaged  the  pal- 
ace, and  then  returned  to  France.  Otho, 
however,  soon  showed  himself  worthy  of  his 
place.  Having  raked  an  army,  he  proceeded 
against  his  cousin  to  repay  the  insult  which 
he  had  received.  He  marched  on  Paris,  wast- 
ing the  country  as  he  went;  but  the  Count 
Hugh  Capet,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  au- 
thority of  his  father,  Hugh  the  Great,  had 
put  the  city  in  such  a  state  of  defense  that 
Otho  durst  not  assault  the  ramparts.  Being 
unable  to  effect  a  conquest  and  to  "  repay  the 
visit"  of  Lothaire,  as  he  had  threatened,  he 
contented  himself  with  nonsensical  menaces. 
Having    taken    possession  of  the   heights  of 


Montmartre,  he  drew  up  his  army  and  made 
them  sing  a  Latin  canticle.  The  performance 
was  like  the  lowing  of  a  herd  of  buHaloes,  and 
the  miuic  reverberated  through  Paris!  It  was 
I  the  first  German  opera,  performed  before  an 
audience  of  French ! 

Having  inflicted  this  terrible  insult  upon 
his  foe,  Otho  marched  away  towards  Ger- 
many. Lothaire  sjillied  forth  iu  pursuit,  and 
overtook  his  cousin's  forces  on  the  banks  of 
the  Aisne.  One  division  of  the  army  had  al- 
ready crossed  to  the  other  side.  The  river 
rose  in  the  night,  and  the  French  were  thus 
enabled  to  fall  upon  and  destroy  the  remain- 
ing divi.sion  with  little  danger  to  themselves. 
In  this  emergency  Otho  sent  a  challenge  to 
Lothaire  to  meet  him  in  single  combat ;  but 
the  French  barons,  distrusting  the  puissance 
of  their  king,  sacrificed  their  chivalry  to  pru- 
dence, and  induced  him  to  decline  the  battle. 

Having  at  length  fatigued  their  own  capri- 
cious ambitions  with  marching,  countermarch- 
ing, and  indecisive  conflicts,  the  two  monarchs 
agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  province  of 
Lorraine  was  divided,  one  part  being  returned 
to  Otho  and  the  other  assigned  to  Prince 
Charles,  brother  of  the  French  king.  The 
latter,  in  the  year  986,  died,  leaving  his 
crown  to  his  only  son,  Louis  V.,  surnamed 
the  Sluggard.  This  prince  was  twenty  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  but 
so  feeble  were  his  faculties  that  the  ministers 
were  obliged  to  put  him  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Hugh  Capet.  It  ai>i)eared  that  the 
drama  of  a  puppet  king  with  the  real  monarch 
behind  the  throne  was  about  to  be  reenacted. 
But  the  French  barons  were  now  tired  of  the 
ridiculous  farce  which  had  been  performed  at 
intervals  since  the  days  of  the  RoU  Faineants, 
and  they  determined  to  have  a  real  king  or 
none.  Loyalty  to  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
was  now  almost  extinguished,  and  the  people — 
if  the  word  people  may  be  properly  applied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  European  state  in  the 
tenth  century — were  ready  for  a  revolution. 

The  logic  of  events  at  this  crisis  was  assisted 
by  the  early  death  of  Louis  V.,  who  reigned 
but  little  more  than  a  year.  His  brother 
Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  now  the  sole 
male  survivor  in  the  line  of  Charlemagne. 
Such,  however,  was  the  insipid  character  of 
'   this  prince  that  he  ceased,  by  his  own  worth- 
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Jessness,  to  be  a  quantity  in  the  problem. 
The  event  was  ripe  for  consummation.  The 
nobles  looked  to  Hugh  Capet  as  a  king  nom- 
inated by  nature  and  approved  by  de.stiny. 
A  race  which  had  held  the  throne  of  France 
for  two  hundred  and  forty-six  years,  and 
which  iiad  really  contributed  to  history  but 
one  great  ruler,  was  now  to  give  place  to 
another,  from  which  were  to  spring  some  of 
the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

Turning,  then,  to  another  branch  of  the 
Carlovingian  House,  we  find  in  Germany  a 
list  of  princes  not  unlike  those  of  France.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  with  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Debonair  the  enifjire  of  Charle- 
magne was  divided  among  his  three  sons — Lo- 
thaire,  L0UI8,  and  Charles.  To  the  second  of 
these  princes  was  assigned  Germany.  He 
made  his  capital  in  Bavaria,  and  reigned  un- 
til 87(5.  German  history  may  properly  be 
ssiid  to  begin  with  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in 
■843.  The  nature  of  the  struggle  among  the 
three  sons  of  the  Debonair  has  already  been 
sutiicicntly  narrated  in  the  history  of  the 
French  Carlovingians.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  in  8(51),  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis  the 
German  divided  between  them  the  territory 
wliich  had  fallen  to  Lothairc  II.,  the  line  of 
ilivision  running  between  Verdun  and  Metz, 
thence  along  the  Vosges,  and  terminating  at 
the  Rhine,  near  the  city  of  Bale.  It  may 
al.so  be  rccaliccl  tiiat  the  .settlement  of  a  suc- 
cession in  till-  n()u.se  of  the  German  was 
attended  with  as  much  difficulty  as  the  Deb- 
onair had  experienced  with  his  sons.  For 
Carlomaii  and  Louis,  the  heirs  of  the  Em- 
peror, were  already  i)ctbre  their  father's  death 
engageil  in  intrigues  against  each  other  or 
their  father.  It  was  partly  to  free  himself 
from  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  as])irant 
that  the  Prince  Carlonian  was  sent  by  Louis 
to  make  war  on  the  Wends  and  Slavonians, 
who  were  threatening  the  iVontier  of  the 
Elbe.  The  year  875  was  marked  by  another 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  France 
and  Germany  to  obtjiin  po.sscssion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  In  this  ambition  Charles 
I  lie  I?al<l  was  more  su<'cessful  than  his  rival, 
and  Louis,  intlame<l  with  jealous  anger,  j)re- 
parcd  lo  make  war  on  the  French  king.  But 
in   tiu^  year  87()    he   <lic(l,  being    then    at    the 

age  of  .seventy-one. 
N.— Vol.  2—34 


With  this  event  the  German  kingdom  was 
partitioned  among  the  three  sons  of  the  late 
.sovereign,  Carlonian,  Louis  the  Younger,  and 
Charles  the  Fat.  Hojiing  to  avail  him.self  of 
the  distracted  condition  of  the  country,  Charles 
the  Bald  marched  against  the  German  princes, 
but  he  was  met  at  Andernaeh,  on  the  Rhine, 
and  terribly  defeated  by  an  army  under  com- 
mand of  Louis  the  Younger.  The  three 
brothers  then  peaceably  adjusted  their  own 
differences.  Bavaria,  Carinthia,  the  Danubian 
provinces,  and  the  half-sovereignty  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia  were  assigned  to  Carloman. 
Louis  the  Younger  received  all  of  Central 
and  Northern  Germany,  while  Charles  the 
Fat  became  king  of  Suabia. 

As  soon  as  this  settlement  had  been  ef- 
fected, Carloman  proceeded  to  seize  the  king- 
dom of  Italy ;  but  before  he  could  establish 
his  authority  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy  and 
died,  A.  D.  880.  As  soon  as  he  learned  of 
the  decease  of  his  brother,  Charles  the  Fat, 
who  had  already  crossed  the  Alps  with  an 
army,  compelled  the  Lombards  to  acknowl- 
edge his  sovereignty,  and  was  crowned  by  the 
Pope  with  the  title  of  Charles  III.  In  Ger- 
many Louis  the  Younger  was  recognized  as 
the  successor  of  Carloman,  and  Arnulf,  legit- 
imate son  of  the  latter,  was  made  Duke 
of  Carinthia. 

This  condition  of  affairs  continued  until 
882,  when,  by  the  death  of  the  childless 
Louis  the  Younger,  all  Germany  and  Italy 
became  united  under  Charles  the  Fat.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  shortly  after  this 
consolidation  of  power  in  the  East  and  South, 
the  FtT)wh  Louis  and  Carloman,  .sons  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  died,  leaving  the  crown  of 
France  to  the  imbecile  stripling,  Charles  the 
Simple.  Nor  will  it  be  forgotten  that,  when 
the  latter  intensifie<l  the  folly  of  childhood  by 
the  ab.scncc  of  intellect,  the  French  nobles 
offered  the  sovereignty  to  Charles  the  Fat, 
who  by  its  acceptflnce  became  monarch  of  the 
reiinifed  empire  of  Charlemagne. 

The  story  of  the  invasion  of  the  Northmen, 
and  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  to  repel  them  from  his  dominions, 
nee(!  not  be  repeated.  Such  were  his  feeble- 
ness and  timidity  that  he  soon  lost  all  bold 
upon  the  confidence  of  his  nobles,  in  so  much 
that  a  conspiracy  was  organized  against   him, 
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and  in  887  he  was  driven  from  the  throne,  to  | 
spend  tlie  remaining  year  of  his  life  on  an  es- 
tate in  Sual)ia. 

At  this  crisis  nature  again  asserted  her  su- 
periority over  legitimacy.  Duke  Arnulf,  the 
bastard  grandson  of  Louis  the  German,  was 
recognized  as  the  successor  of  Charles  the  Fat 
in  Germany.  The  Frankish  dominions,  as 
alreaily  narrated,  began  to  be  dismembered. 
The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  founded,  with 
Aries  for  its  capital.  In  Italy,  Berengar, 
duke  of  Friuli,  seized  upon  the  inheritance  of 
the  Carloviugiaus ;  while  Eastern  France  and 
Western  Switzerland  were  given  to  Duke 
Conrad,  grandson  of  Louis  the  Debonair. 
As  for  King  Arnulf,  he  adopted  the  policy  of 
attending  strictly  to  his  own  dominions.  He 
successfully  and  finally  drove  back  the  Danes 
'from  his  northern  and  the  Bohemians  from 
his  ea.storn  frontiers.  Against  the  latter  peo- 
ple he  pursued  his  advantage  by  making  an 
invasion  of  their  country.  Half-barbaric  Bo- 
hemia was  thus  gi'ound  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  milj-stouc.  For  at  this  junc- 
ture the  fierce,  blo<jd-drinking  3Iagyars,  most 
savage  of  the  Finnish  race,  had  burst  out  of 
Hungary  on  the  east,  and  were  rivaling  the 
hordes  of  Attila  in  their  devastating  course. 

Having  completed  his  conquest  in  Bohe- 
mia, Arnulf  returned  into  his  own  kingdom, 
and  in  894  was  called  to  Italy  to  assist  Be- 
rengar against  a  dangerous  rival.  But  the 
most  important  of  Arnulfs  acts  related  to  the 
Church.  Ambitious  to  be  made  Emperor, 
and  therefore  eager  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  popes,  the  king  favored  the  ecclesiastical 
body  to  the  last  degree.  He  issued  an  edict 
that  the  civil  officers  should  execute  the  de- 
crees of  the  clergy  ;  and  to  this  was  added 
another  that  those  who  were  excommunicated 
should  forfeit  all  civil  rights.  The  hitherto 
but  half-avowed  purposes  of  the  popes  to 
claim  a  temporal  dominion  over  the  nations, 
began  to  be  more  openly  advanced  under  the 
stimulus  thus  afforded  by  the  secular  ruler  of 
Germany.  In  the  mean  time  a  series  of  doc- 
uments, called  the  Mdorian  Decretnh,  were 
brought  to  light  and  gave  still  further  encour- 
agement to  the  ambitions  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs. These  celebrated  parchments  received 
their  name  from  Bishop  Isidorus,  of  Seville, 
by  whom  they  were  said  to  have  been  written. 


They  purported  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the 
decrees  of  the  ancient  councils  of  the  Church, 
and  in  them  the  claims  of  the  popes  to  be 
regarded  as  the  vicars  of  Christ,  the  vice- 
gerents of  God  on  earth,  and  the  rightful 
arbiters  of  all  human  affairs,  whether  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil,  were  unequivocally  asserted. 
Upon  these  claims  the  Church  now  planted 
herself,  and  looked  here  and  there  for  the 
means   with    which    to  maintain  her  position. 

King  Arnulf  .soon  found  his  reward.  The 
Pope  Formosus  was  at  this  time  in  the  power 
of  a  Lombard  ]>rince,  on  who.se  head  he 
had  been  compelled  to  place  the  crown  of 
empire.  Under  the  pretext  of  liberating  His 
Holiness  from  bondage,  the  German  king  led 
an  army  into  Italy,  .set  free  Formosus,  cap- 
tured Rome,  and  was  himself  crowned  as  Em- 
peror. Here,  however,  his  good  fortune  came 
to  a  sudden  end.  Shortly  after  his  corona- 
tion he  was  poisoned,  and  though  he  lingered 
for  three  years  before  death  put  a  period  to 
his  sufferings,  he  had  little  further  control  of 
I)ul)lic  atliiirs.  He  died  in  809,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sou,  known  as  Louis  thk  Child, 
the  last  prince  of  the  Carlovingian  line  in 
Germany.  He  occupied  the  throne  from  his 
father's  death  until  the  year  910,  when  he 
and  the  German  army  were  defeated  in  a 
great  l)attle  with  the  Hungarians.  The  young 
king  fled  from  the  field  of  his  overthrow,  con- 
sented to  pay  tribute  as  a  condition  of  peace, 
and  died  in  the  following  year. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian 
House  in  Germany,  the  crown  of  that  king- 
dom would,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Verdun,  have  descended  to  Charles 
the  Simple,  then  on  the  throne  of  France. 
But  the  Gei-man  nobles  had  become  too  inde- 
pendent to  submit  themselves  again  to  a 
Frankish  sovereign.  They  accordingly  met 
in  a  diet  at  Forcheim  and  chose  for  their  king 
Duke  Conrad  of  Franconia.  He  belonged 
by  faniily  to  the  Salian  Franks,  and  thus  was 
established  what  is  known  as  the  Salian  Dy- 
nasty, instead  of  the  Carlovingian.  Pope 
Stephen  HL  had  threatened  to  anathematize 
all  who  acknowledged  allegiance  to  any  Em- 
peror not  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne.  But 
King  Conrad,  fearing  him  not,  accepted  the 
honor  conferred  by  the  diet,  and  was  crowned 
by  Hatto,  archbishop  of  Mayence. 
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The  new  king  of  Germany  soon  showed 
himself  to  be  a  brave  and  generous  ruler. 
Great  was  the  favor  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived by  his  subjects,  and  great  his  abilities 
in  court  and  field.  But  the  success  of  his  gov-* 
ernmeut  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  de- 
serving. The  Hungarians  again  invaded  the 
country,  and  nere  defeated  in  a  great  battle 
by    the    Bavarians    and    Suabians ;    but    the 


monarch  despaired  of  upholding  the  kingdom. 
He  accordingly,  when  near  his  death,  ordered 
his  brother  Eberhard  to  bear  the  crown  and 
scepter  to  Henky  of  Saxony,  whom  he  de- 
clared to  be  the  only  prince  capable  of  rul- 
ing Germany.  The  ambassadors  found  their 
prince  expectant  netting  finches  in  a  valley 
near  the  Hartz,  from  which  circumstance  they 
gave  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  Fowler.     In  the 
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counts,  Arnulf,  Berthold,  and  Erchanger, 
who  commanded  the  kiiip's  forces,  now  set 
their  sovereign  at  dofiaiu-e  and  would  fain 
rule  as  imlependent  jirinces.  Conrad  suc- 
ceeded in  iloposintr  them  ;  but  .\rnulf  fled  to 
the  Hungarians  aTid  incited  them  to  march 
again  into  Germany.  The  king,  thus  badg- 
ered and  distressed,  appealed  to  the  Po|ie  for 
succor;  but  the  latter  replied  that  C'onrad 
should  pay  tithes.  Being  woumled  in  a  bat- 
tle   with    the    Hungarians,    the    unt'urtunate 


year  919  he  was,  after  the  old  German  fash- 
ion, lifted  upon  the  shields  of  the  nobles  and 
proclaimed  as  king.  When  it  came,  however, 
to  the  ceremony  of  anointing  he  refused  to 
accept  the  rite,  the  king  declaring  that  he  was 
only  a  ruler  of  the  people.  Thus  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Wittikind,  the  old  foe  of  Char- 
lemagne, seated  on  the  throne  of  Germany. 

The  new  king  justified  the  expectations  of 
his  subjectJ".  Though  war  bmke  out  almost 
inunediatelv    in    Suabia,    Bavaria,    and    Lor- 
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niiue,  Henry  easily  succeeded,  rather  by 
pacific  conduct  than  by  open  force,  in  bring- 
ing his  rivals  to  subniis^^ion.  In  like  manner 
was  settled  a  difficulty  with  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple, of  France,  witii  whom,  in  the  year  921, 
a  treaty  \vius  made  defining  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Three  years 
afterwards  the  Hungarians  again  invaded  Con- 
rad's kingdom,  and  over  them  he  likewise 
obtained  the  advantage  by  a  superiority  of 
wit.  Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture 
one  of  the  Hungarian  chiefs,  the  king  would 
accept  as  the  condition  of  his  liberation 
nothing  less  than  a  nine  years'  truce.  A 
breathing-time  was  thus  obtained  in  which  to 
prepare  for  the  next  outbreak  of  war. 

King  Henry  labored  incessantly  to  bring 
his  army  to  a  better  discipline  and  his  people 
to  a  better  government.  In  both  of  these 
duties  he  was  i)reemineutly  successful.  The 
Saxon  warrioi-s,  hitherto  accustomed  to  fight 
only  on  foot,  were  exercised  as  horsemen  until 
their  skill  became  equal  to  that  of  the  best. 
The  frontier  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side  of 
danger  was  carefully  surveyed,  and  the  forti- 
fied towns  of  Quedliuburg,  Merseburg,  and 
Meissen  were  founded  within  supporting  dis- 
tance of  each  other.  The  people  were  ordered 
to  store  within  the  fortified  inclosures  one- 
third  of  the  products  of  their  fields,  and  regu- 
lar markets  were  instituted  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  supplies. 

Having  now  a  well-disciplined  army,  Henry 
tried  the  mettle  of  his  soldiers  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Slavonians  beyond  the  Elbe.  In 
928  he  conquered  the  province  of  Branden- 
burg, which  was  destined  in  after  times  to 
expand  into  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  His  con- 
quests in  Bohemia  were  extended  to  the  river 
Oder;  and  in  9.'52  Lusatia,  or  East  Saxon)', 
was  added  to  his  dominions,  thus  advancing 
his  frontier  line  from  Stettin,  on  the  Baltic, 
to  Vienna,  on  the  Danube. 

Finally,  when  the  nine  years'  truce  with 
the  Hungarians  had  expired,  King  Henry, 
who,  in  order  to  secure  the  truce,  had  agreed 
to  pay  tribute  in  the  interim,  sent  as  his  an- 
nual contribution  to  the  Hungarian  treasury 
a  mangy  dog!  The  insult  was  easily  under- 
stood, and  the  Magyars  rushed  to  the  conflict 
with  such  fury  that  the  king's  forces  were  at 
first   stunned   by    the   shock ;    but  they  soon 


rallied  and  inflicted  one  defeat  after  another 
on  the  enemy  until,  in  93.3,  the  contest  was 
decided  by  a  great  victory,  in  which  the  Hun- 
garian army  was  well-nigh  annihilated. 

A  sliort  time  afterwards  Henry  made  a  suc- 
cessful war  on  Gorm,  the  king  of  Denmark. 
The  latter  was  driven  back  across  the  Eider, 
and  Schleswig  was  annexed  to  Germany. 
Having  thus  conquered  a  peace  throughout  his 
dominions,  the  king  seemed  destined  to  a  long 
and  glorious  reign ;  but  in  the  year  93.5  he 
fell  under  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and  came  to 
his  death.  While  he  lingered,  however,  he 
called  a  diet  at  Erfurt,  and  his  second  son 
Otho,  afterwards  known  as  Otho  the  (Ikkat, 
was  chosen  for  the  succession.  Though  the 
king  had  tw^o  other  sons,  no  attemj)t  was 
made  again  to  divide  the  kingdom,  the  unity 
of  which  had  been  achieved  only  after  a  cen- 
tury of  turmoU. 

Henry  the  Fowler  died  in  the  summer  of 
936.  Otho  was  accepted  without  opimsition, 
and  was  crowned  with  a  splendid  ceremony  in 
*hc  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  dukes 
f  Lorraine,  Franconia,  Suabia,  and  Bavaria 
served  as  chamberlain,  steward,  cup-liearer, 
and  marshal  at  the  coronation.  Nor  was  there 
wanting  any  circumstance  of  pomp  to  this 
royal  spectacle,  which  so  critical  a  thinker  as 
Bayard  Taylor  has  declared  to  be  "  the  first 
national  event  of  a  spontaneous  character 
which  took  place  in  Germany." 

Without  the  prudence  and  ])atience  of  his 
fcithcr.  King  Otho  equaled  that  monarch  in 
energy  and  surpassed  him  in  genius.  Great, 
however,  as  were  his  abilities,  and  distin- 
gui.shed  as  was  his  reign,  he  failed  —  could 
but  fail — to  give  unity  and  nationality  to  the 
German  people.  The  various  parts  of  the 
Teutonic  race  were  still  discordant,  belligerent. 
Nor  could  it  be  hoped  that  a  German  king  of 
the  tenth  century  could  do  more  than  hold 
together  by  the  force  of  his  will  and  the  magic 
of  his  sword  the  as  yet  heterogeneous  parts  of 
his  peojile. 

The  first  duty  of  Emperor  Otho  was  to  re- 
pel the  Bohemians  and  Wends,  who  had  made 
their  way  into  Brandenburg.  The  wars  that 
ensued  were  of  considerable  duration,  but  vic- 
tory remained  with  the  Germans.  The  Hun- 
garians were  also  defeated  in  Thuringia  and 
Saxony.     But  wliile   these  successes  crowned 
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the  king's  arms  abroad,  a  civil  feud  of  serious 
propdrtions  disturbed  the  peace  of  tlie  king- 
dom. Eberhard  and  Thankniar,  the  sou  of 
a  divorced  wife  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  and 
therefore  half-brother  to  Otho,  conspired  with 
Giseli)ert,  duke  of  Lorraine,  to  achieve  inde- 
pendence in  their  respective  provinces.  The 
Saxon  nobles,  also,  were  offended  because  of 
the  prceiniiience  of  the  king's  favorite  general, 
Count  Ilerinann,  and  joined  the  iusuliordinate 
dukes.  The  situation  portended  great  peril  to 
the  king;  but  the  conspirators  failed  to  act  in 
concert,  and  Otho  was  victorious.  Thankniar 
was  killed  and  Eberhard  obliged  to  put  him- 
self at  the  mercy  of  his  sovereign.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  king's  younger  brother, 
Henry,  had  been  tempted  into  sedition,  and 
the  revolt  suddenly  broke  out  anew.  This 
lime  tiie  insurgents  were  headed  by  Giscl'iert, 
Eberhard,  and  Prince  Henry.  Otho  again 
took  the  field  and  marched  to  the  Rhine;  but 
while  part  of  his  forces  were  on  one  side  of 
the  river  and  part  on  the  other,  he  was  at- 
tjicked  by  the  rebel  dukes.  For  the  time  it 
seemed  that  every  thing  was  lost.  But  Otho 
exhibited  the  greatest  heroism;  his  men  ral- 
lied to  the  charge,  and  the  insurgent  army 
was  aiiniliilated. 

Kow  it  was  that  the  defeated  princes 
sought  aid  of  Louis  d'Outrenier  of  France. 
Nor  was  the  petition  refused.  A  French  army 
penetrated  Al.satia.  All  of  the  territory  west 
of  the  Uhine  was  overrun.  The  fate  of  the 
lOmpei-or  again  hung  in  tiie  balance,  but  his 
eourage  was  ecpial  to  tiie  occasion.  Marching 
to  the  froiitiir,  he  gained  the  day  in  several 
minor  engagements,  and  finally  won  a  great 
victory  in  the  battle  of  Andernach.  Eber- 
liard  was  slain  and  Giselbert  drowned  in  the 
river.  The  French  (led  towards  Paris,  whither 
they  were  pursued  liy  Otho;  but  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city  bade  defiance  to  the  Ger- 
mans. Negotiations  were  presently  opened 
between  the  two  nionarclis,  and  a  definitive 
treaty  was  made,  by  wiiich  Lorraine  was  as- 
figned  to  the  Em|)ernr  and  the  other  bonn- 
rlaries  ret'stalilishcd  ;is  before. 

Otho  again  siiowed  liis  magnanimity  by  p;ii- 
doriing  liis  brollu'r  Henry.  .The  prince  was 
sent  to  be  gn-ernor  of  Lorraine  ;  but  unable 
to  defend  himseli'  in  ihe  position  to  which  he 
had  hern  nssigiuMJ.  lie  entered  iiil..  a  p|n|  will,    ' 


the  archbishop  of  Mayence  to  assassinate  the 
Emperor.  But  their  treason  was  discovered, 
and  the  conspirators,  with  the  exception  of 
Henry,  were  put  to  death.  The  prince  him- 
self was  thrown  into  prison  ;  but  having  at 
length  made  his  escape,  he  was  a  third  time 
partloned  by  Otho. 

Meanwhile  the  German  dominion  was 
firmly  established  beyond  the  Elbe.  The 
Slavonian  and  Weudic  tribes  were  beaten 
back  into  remoter  territories.  The  Emperor 
himself  made  an  expedition  against  Harold 
the  Blue-tooth,  king  of  Denmark  ;  and  march- 
ing to  the  end'.s-land  of  Jutland,  threw  his 
spear  into  the  sea  as  a  token  of  his  dominion 
even  to  the  brine  of  the  North. 

In  the  year  946  Emperor  Otho  was  called 
upon  by  Louis,  king  of  France,  to  a.-sist  him 
in  that  war  which  he  was  then  waging  with 
Hugh  the  Great  and  the  barons.  The  two 
nionarclis  were  brothers-in-law,  and  this  affin- 
ity, together  with  the  natural  interest  of  thfr 
German  rider  in  seeing  the  ambitions  of  the 
nobles  curtailed,  led  him  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion. He  marched  an  army  of  thirty-two 
thousand  men  into  Normandy ;  but  no  great 
success  attended  the  movements  of  the  allied 
monarchs,  and  Count  Hugh  held  out  several 
years  before  he  was  brought  to  submission. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  com])lication  had 
arisen  in  Italy  which  drew  the  Emperor's  at- 
tention. After  the  limes  of  Charlemagne, 
that  unfortunate  country  had  been  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  winds.  The  Saracens, 
Greeks,  Normans,  and  Hungarians  had  as- 
.sailed  the  Italian  coasts  at  will.  Neither  the 
impotent  Pope  nor  tlie  shadowy  Roman  Em- 
peror beyond  the  mountains  was  able  to  afford 
relief.  In  this  condition  of  affairs,  Bereugar, 
duke  of  Friuli,  one  of  those  strong  and  tur- 
bulent spirit.*  that  arise  from  the  great  deep 
in  times  of  anarchy,  had  himself  proclaimed 
king  of  Italy.  He  demanded  in  marriage  the 
Princess  Adelheid,  si.ster  of  Conrad  of  Bur- 
gundy. But  she  refu.<t>d  to  accept  so  rough  a 
lord,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  She  man- 
aged from  thence  to  send  a  me.«sage  to  Otho, 
who  at  once  conceived  the  double  project  of 
liberating  tiie  ])rineess  and  claiming  her  for 
liim.self  For  his  JMiglish  (pieen,  Edith,  was 
now  (lead. 

The  Eiii])eror  accordingly  crossed  the  .Alps 
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with  a  large  ariuy,  defeated  Bcreugar,  cap- 
tured the  cities  of  Verona,  Pavia,  and  Milan, 
married  Adelheid,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Italy.  Berengar  was  jiermitted  to 
retain  the  crown  of  Lombardy  on  condition 
of  surrendering  the  country  from  ^'e^ice  to 
Istria. 

Soon  after  this  event  another  revolt,  headed 
by  the  princes  Rudolf  of  Suabia  and  Conrad 
of  Lorraine,  broke  out  in  Italy.  F<jr  nearly 
four  years  the  country  was  plunged  into  civil 
war.  At  length  the  rebellious  princes  per- 
mitted the  Hungarians  to  pass  unopposed 
through  their  provinces  to  the  end  that  the 
invaders  might  fall  upon  the  Emperor.  This 
action  aroused  the  Teutonic  spirit  against  the 
rebels,  and  the  revolt  was  brought  to  an  end 
in  the  year  9.54. 

The  Hungarians,  however,  were  not  yet 
conquered.  In  955  they  returned  to  the  at- 
tack, but  were  defeated  by  Otho  in  a  great 
battle  near  Augsburg.  So  signal  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  barbarians  that  but  few  of 
them  escaped  to  their  own  country.  Nor  did 
they  ever  afterwards  dare  to  renew  the  con- 
flict. In  a  short  time  Prince  Henry  of  Bava- 
ria died,  as  did  also  Rudolf,  son  of  Otho. 
Civil  war  came  to  an  end  in  Germany.  In 
the  lull  that  ensued  Otho  found  opportunity 
to  gratify  his  ambition  by  a  coronation  at 
Rome.  Pope  John  XII.,  then  a  youth  but 
seven  years  of  age,  officiated  at  the  ceremony, 
and  the  title  of  Roman  Emperor  was  again 
borne  by  a  prince  of  Germany. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  lUitil  the  boy 
Pope  repented  of  his  action  and  would  fain  de- 
stroy the  traditional  rights  which  he  had  con- 
ferred on  Otho  at  the  coronation.  He  sought 
to  stir  up  the  whole  world  against  him.  He 
wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  the  East  to  aid  him 
in  dej)osing  Otho  from  power.  I  incited  all 
Italy  to  revolt,  and  tried  to  induce  the  Hun- 
garians and  the  Saracens  of  Corsica  to  make 
war  on  the  Germans.  The  Em-^eror,  how- 
ever, met  the  emergency  with  gre.  t  boldness. 
He  marched  into  Italy,  captured  Rome,  de- 
posed the  Pope,  drove  Berengar  into  exile, 
reduced  the  country-  to  quiet,  and  in  965  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The    ambition    of   Otho    was   greatly    in- 
flamed by  these  successes.     He  began  to  neg- 


lect the  real  interests  of  the  German  people 
for  the  fictitious  splendors  of  a  court.  He 
demanded  as  wife  for  his  son  Otho  the  Prin- 
cess Theojilmiiia,  daughter  of  the  Emjieror  of 
the  East;  ami  wlien  the  latter  was  reluctant 
to  comi)ly,  the  German  sovereign  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  Byzantine  rule  in  Italy. 
Theophania  was  at  length  given  to  the  Prince 
Otho,  and  was  .sent  to  the  German  capital  in 
the  year  972.  In  the  following  year  tiie  suc- 
cesses of  the  Emperor  were  duly  celebrated 
at  a  great  Easter  festival  in  the  city  of  Qued- 
linburg.  No  pageant  so  splendid  had  been 
witnessed  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 
The  dukes  and  counts  of  the  Empire,  the 
kings  of  Bohemia  and  Poland,  ambassadors 
from  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  from  the  Cal- 
iph of  Cordova,  and  from  the  kings  of  Bul- 
garia, Russia,  Denmark,  and  Hungaria  were 
present  at  the  fete.  Soon  afterwards  the  Em- 
peror, foreseeing  his  end,  retired  to  Memle- 
ben,  in  Thuringia,  and  there  was  presently 
stricken  with  apoplexy.  He  lingered  for  a 
brief  season,  died  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  was 
buried  in  Magdeburg. 

Having  thus   traced   the   history   of  Ger- 
many from  the  accession  of  the  Carlovingian 
Hue  to  the  death  of  Otho  the  Great,  it  will  be 
appropriate  to  turn  to  another  field  of  obser- 
vation.     The    consolidation    of   the    English 
Heptarchy  and  the  growth  of  a  regular  mon- 
archy on   the   ruins  of  the    Saxon    states  of 
Britain  may   now  well  claim   our  attention. 
It  is   only  necessary,  before    concluding   the 
present  chapter,  to  remark  that,  as  will  have 
alread)'  been  observed  by  the  careful  reader, 
the  history  of  Italy,   the  third  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian kingdoms,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  is  so  intimately  involved  with  that 
of  Germany  and  France  that  a  separate  sketch 
from   the  Italian   point  of  view  is  altogether 
superfluous.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  Italy  had 
already    becoriie — as   she  was   destined  to  re- 
main —  an    appanage    of    the    greater    states 
north  of  the  Alps,  and  her  local  annals  dur- 
ing this,  the  epoch  of  her  ruin  and  decay,  are 
devoid  alike  of  interest  and  instruction.     In 
the  following  Book  the  history  of  France  will 
be  resumed  with  the  triumph  of  the  House  of 
Capet,  and  that  of  Germany  with  the  acces- 
sion of  Otho  II. 
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F  the  career  of  Egbert, 
the  powerful  king  of  AVes- 
sex,  a  sketch  has  alreaily 
been  given  in  the  First 
Book  of  the  present  vol- 
ume.' It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  ninth  century  this  ilistinguished 
ruler  succeeded  in  bringing  under  one  sover- 
eignty all  the  states  of  the  Heptarchy.  He 
disclaimed  for  himself,  however,  the  title  of 
king  of  EiKjIand,  being  content  \Yith  that  of 
Wcssex.  The  peace  of  his  long  reign  was  by 
no  means  undisturbed ;  for  now  it  was  that 
the  Xorthmcn  began  to  pre"  upon  the  coasts 
<if  England.  In  the  year  882  a  band  of  these 
audacious  pirates  captured  and  ravaged  the 
island  of  8heppey.  In  the  next  year  Dorset- 
shire suiiered  a  similar  fate.  The  method  of 
the  Danes  was  to  fall  upon  a  given  coast,  rob, 
devastate,  and  fly.  Attempting  to  protect  his 
shores,  King  Egbert  was  himself  at  one  time 
in  imminent  danger  of  capture.  In  834  the 
Northmen  invaded  Devonshire,  being  joined 
on  the  expedition  by  the  rebellious  people  of 
Land's  End.  Others  of  the  old  Britons 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Danes  ;  but  Egbert, 
ecpial  to  the  emergency,  met  the  enemy  at 
Hengsdowu  Hill,  and  defeated  them  with  great 
(•laughter.  So  decisive  was  the  victory  that 
for  two  years  the  pirates  kept  aloof;  but  the 
career  of  Egbert  was  already  at  an  end.  He 
died  in  the  year  836,  an<l  was  succeeded  by 
Ethelwidf,  Ids  oldest  surviving  son. 

At  this  time  might  be  noticed  in  the  rising 
monarchy  of  England  the  same  disposition 
which  has  so  many  times  been  remarked  in 
the  history  of  Germany  and  France,  to  divide 
among  several  sons  the  political  power  which 
iiad  been  held  by  the  father.  Such  was  tlie 
policy  of  Ethelwulf,  who,  on  coming  to  the 
tlirone,  gave  uj)  Kent,  Sus.<ex,  and  Essex  to 
lie  held  as  a  separate  kingdom  by  his  son 
Athelstane.  For  himself  he  retained  Wessex 
and  Mercia,  but  the  latter  soon  revolted  and 
'  See  Book  Klevenlh,  tnUe  p.  44S.  , 


became  independent.  Nor  were  the  Danes 
slow  to  perceive  the  brokcn-up  condition  of 
England.  They  returned  like  birds  of  prey. 
They  took  and  pillaged  London,  Rochester, 
and  Cauterljury.  In  851  a  congress  of  the 
Saxon  Thanes  was  held  at  Kingsbury,  and 
measures  of  defense  were  planned  against  the 
Danes.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  struggle 
Barliulf,  king  of  Mercia,  was  killed.  But  the 
West  Saxons,  led  by  Ethelwulf,  won  a  great 
victory  over  the  enemy  in  Surrey.  Athel- 
stane, king  of  Kent,  was  hardly  less  success- 
ful in  a  battle  at  Sandwich,  where  he  took 
nine  ships  from  the  pirates.  The  men  of  Dev- 
onshire also  gained  a  victory  at  Weubury, 
and  the  sea-robbers,  thus  baffled  at  every 
point,  turned  from  the  island,  which  seemed 
to  bristle  with  Saxon  spears,  and  fell  upon 
the  more  inviting  fields  and  handets  of  France. 

The  devout  Ethelwulf  now  found  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  In 
853  he  crc<sed  the  Alps,  and  was  received 
with  honor  in  the  Eternal  City.  On  his  re- 
turn he  fell  in  love — for  such  is  the  phrase  of 
man — with  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Bahl,  and  her  he  took  in  marriage.  In  the 
mean  time  Athelstane,  king  of  Kent,  died, 
and  the  king's  next  oldest  son,  Ethelbald,  en- 
gaged in  a  CI  ispiracy  to  dethrone  his  father. 
The  ostensible  reason  for  the  treasonable  plot 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  Ethelwulf  had  had 
his  new  French  wife  crowned  as  queen  in  the 
cathedral  of  Rheims.  He  had  actually  eaten 
with  her  at  the  table!  Such  insults  were  not 
to  I)e  born  '{ly  Anglo-Saxon  patriotism.  Thus 
came  it  to  'ass  that  when  Ethelwulf  returned 
with  his  bride  to  England,  he  i'ound  his  hos- 
tile subjects  in  arms  to  opjiose  him.  The 
afed  inonnVcb  would  not  go  to  war  to  main- 
tain  his  ri  :lits,  but  agreed  to  a  compromise, 
by  which  the  western  and  better  portion  of 
AVcssex  was  given  u]i  to  his  rebellious  son. 
In  8.")"  the  old  king  died,  and  F^thelbald  suc- 
ceeded to  his  whole  dominions. 

On  his  succes.«ion  to  the  full  crown  of 
Wessex,  King  Ethelbald  claimed  his  father's 
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widow  for  his  wife,  from  which  it  ;i]>])earcd 
that  his  iiDtipathy  to  a  Frcncii  (|uceii  did  not 
apply  to  ills  own  case.  Tiie  Koniish  Churcli, 
however,  was  iiorrified  at  this  forbidden  mar- 
riage, and  soon  compelled  its  abrogation  by 
divorce' 

Ethclbald  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom 
by  Ethelbcrt,  who,  after  a  short  and  inglori- 
ous reign,  died  in  the  year  866.  The  crown 
thereupon  descended  to  the  third  brother, 
Ethclred,  in  whose  reign  the  Danes  again 
8warme<l  in  innumerable  hosts  along  the  shores 
of  England.     They  had  already  invaded  Wes- 


thc  mass  was  over,  Alfred  threw  himself 
with  his  West  Saxons  upon  the  on-coming 
Danes,  and  thus  .saved  tiie  king's  cau.se  fronv 
ruin.  In  the  battles  of  Basing  and  Mereton, 
wiiich  were  fought  .soon  afterwards,  Ethelred 
was  defeated.  In  the  last-named  conflict  he 
received  a  wound  from  which  he  presently 
died,  and  in  871  the  crown  descended  without 
opposition  to  the  po])idar  Prince  Alfred. 

The  new  king  was  destined  to  an  inheri- 
tance of  war  and  glory.  Within  a  month 
after  his  succession  he  was  obliged  to  fight  a 
terrible   battle  with  the  Danes.     Near  night- 
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THE  ANGLO-SAXON 
KINGS. 


Bex  and  burned  Winche.ster,  which  was  then 
the  capital.  They  had  established  themselves 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  from  which  they  now 
went  forth  to  ravage,  plunder,  and  destroy. 
Ethelred  is  said  to  have  fought  nine  pitched 
battles  with  these  ferocious  marauders.  It 
was  in  the  course  of  these  furious  conflicts 
that  the  military  genius  of  Prince  Alfred, 
youngest  but  greatest  son  of  Ethclwulf,  began 
to  be  displayed.  In  the  hard-fought  battle  of 
Ashton,  while  the  pious  Ethelred  was  at  his 
prayers  and  refused  to  go  into  the  fight  until 

'  For  the  subsequent  career  of  Queen  Judith, 
Bee  Vol.  II.,  Book  Eleventh,  p.  449. 


fall  the  field  was  won  by  the  Saxons;  but  the 
pagans,  seeing  by  how  few  they  were  i)ur- 
sued,  turned  and  regained  as  much  as  they 
had  lost.  Nevertheless,  .so  great  had  been 
their  losses  that  they  were  fain  to  conclude 
a  treaty.  Withdrawing  from  Wessex,  the 
Northmen  went  to  London,  and  there  passed 
the  winter.  In  the  following  year  they  rav- 
aged Lincolnshii-e,  and  then,  repairing  to 
Derby,  took  up  their  quarters  at  Eepton.  In 
875  Northumbria  was  overrun  by  the  Danes 
as  far  as  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth, 
where  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Scots. 
Halfdane,  leader  of  this  marauding  host,   di 
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vided  Northumbria  among  hia  followers,  who, 
mingling  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were,  in  the 
course  of  some  generations,  uniteil  into  a 
single  people.  Another  army  of  Northmen 
captured  Canihriilgi',  which  they  fortified  and 
converted  into  a  camp.  Having  thus  overrun 
the  kingdoms  of  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and 
East  Aiiglia,  the  Danes  again  looked  to  the 
West  Saxons  and  their  king,  between  whom 
and  themselves  a  contest  was  now  to  be  waged 
for  the  nla^itery  of  England. 

The  prudent  Alfred,  having  now  had  the 
advantages  of  a  three  years'  truce,  had  era- 
ployed  the  interval  in  preparations.  Espe- 
cially had  ids  wLsdom  been  revealed  in  the 
construction  of  a  fleet,  which,  though  small 
and  rude,  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  England's  greatness  on  the  sea.  Origi- 
nally the  Anglo-Saxons  had  been  as  skillful 
and  courageous  seamen  as  the  Danes  them- 
selves. But  in  the  course  of  four  centuries 
from  the  coming  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  their 
followers  had  given  over  the  maritime  life, 
forgotten  the  management  of  ships,  and  de- 
generated into  swineherds  and  peasants.  Not, 
indeed,  that  the  warlike  valor  of  the  race  was 
iu  any  wise  abated,  but  the  settled  life  had 
superseded  the  piratical  liabit,  and  the  mas- 
tery of  the  sea  had  passed  to  their  kinsmen  of 
the  North. 

Meanwhile  the  Danes,  breaking  from  their 
winter  camp  at  Cambridge,  swore  by  their 
golden  l)racelets  that  they  would  drive  the 
West  Saxons  from  the  land.  In  Dorsetsliire 
they  sur[)rised  the  castle  of  Wareham  and  de- 
vastated the  surrounding  country.  Soon  aft- 
erwards, however,  the  Danish  squadron  was 
attacked  and  destroyed  by  Alfred's  rude 
flotilla.  The  eff'ect  was  electrical  upon  both 
])arties,  lioiug  inspiration  to  the  Saxons  and 
paralysis  to  the  Danes.  The  latter  speedily 
agreed  to  make  ])eace  and  evacuate  the  king- 
dom. King  Alfred  made  his  enemy  swear 
upon  the  relics  of  the  .«aints  that  they  would 
abstain  from  furtlier  injury.  But  on  the  very 
next  night,  as  the  king  was  journeying  with 
a  small  band  of  followers  towards  Winchester, 
the  oath-breaking  |)agMiis  fell  upon  him,  and 
he  narrowly  escaju'd  with  his  lite.  The  Danes 
then  retired  to  Exeter,  where  they  were  joined 
by  others  of  their  nation,  and  the  war  was  re- 
newed with  more  violence  than  ever. 


It  now  became  the  policy  of  tlie  Northmen 
to  incite  the  people  of  Cornwall  to  revolt.  In 
order  to  strengthen  the  insurrection  in  the 
West  a  Danish  fleet  put  to  sea  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames.  But  Alfred's  courageous  navy 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  hostile  squadron. 
The  army  of  the  king  had  in  the  mean  time 
marched  against  Exeter.  Here  Guthrun, 
king  of  the  Danes,  was  besieged  ;  but  learning 
that  his  flotilla  had  been  destroyed,  he  gladly 
capitulated,  and,  giving  hostages  to  Alfred, 
retired  with  his  army  into  Mercia. 

In  these  fierce  conflicts  between  Alfred  and 
his  antagonist  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  faith  of  the  Danes  even  wlien  supported 
by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  was  utterly  value- 
less as  a  basis  of  trust  or  action.  No  sooner 
had  King  Guthrun  returned  into  Mercia  than 
he  prepared  to  renew  the  war.  His  maneu- 
vers exhiliited  such  skill  as  in  a  civilized  ruler 
would  have  indicated  a  chief  of  diplomacy. 
He  advanced  his  head-quarters  to  Gloucester,. 
a  position  as  near  as  practicable  to  that  of 
Alfred.  At  this  place  his  followers  rallied  in 
great  numbers,  and  their  presence  was  a 
source  of  constant  alarm  to  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  a  new  depart- 
ure by  King  Guthrun.  Hitherto  the  devas- 
tating excursions  of  the  Danes  had  always 
been  conducted  in  summer.  In  winter  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  some  fortified  town  and 
spent  the  frozen  season  in  drinking  and  carous- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  the  men  of  the  North. 
On  the  first  day  of  January,  87(S,  the  king  of 
the  Danes  issued  to  his  followers  a  secret  order 
to  meet  him  on  h(u-seback  at  a  certain  rendez- 
vous. King  Alfred  was  at  that  time  in  his 
capital  at  Chippenham,  little  anticipating  the 
impending  attack.  While  he  and  his  Saxons 
were  observing  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  the 
Danes  suddenly  burst  through  the  gates  with 
an  overwhelming  force,  and  the  king  barely 
saved  himself  by  flight.  Accompanied  by  a 
small  banil  of  faithful  followers,  he  fled  into 
the  woods  and  concealed  himself  in  the  som- 
ber inooiiauds  of  the  West.  Chippenham  was 
jiillagi'd  by  the  victorious  marauders,  who 
then  rode  in  triumj)h  from  one  end  of  Wes- 
sex to  the  other.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
made  their  way  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Some 
es<.'ajied  to  the  continent.     Most  of  the  peas- 
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autry  reniaiiieil  and  were  reduced  to  an  iguo- 
luiuious   servitude   by  tlieir   Daui:<b    masters. 
In   the  county  of  8omei-sct  a  heroic  baud 
still  upheld  the  banners  of  the  king ;  but  when   [ 
Alfrctl    came    amoug  them    he   was  obliged, 
for   fear  of  treachery,  to  hide  himself  in  the 
fenlands.     He   found    a   lurkiug-plaee   in  the   : 
forests  of  Prince's  Island,  which  wiu*  then  the   ! 
haunt  of  wild  itcitsts  and  the  home  of  outlaws.    ! 
Here  the  king  was  oi)liged  to  maintain  him-  | 
self  as  best  he  could  by  fishing  and  the  chase.    I 
Sometimes  he  and  his  conijianions  would  sally 
forth  liy  niirlit,  ami,  lUlliny  secretly   upon   the   i 


In  this  extremity  of  his  fortunes  the  king 
was  discovered  by  others  of  his  faithful  friends. 
Many  rallied  around  him  as  the  hope  of  Saxon 
England.  The  islet  where  they  gathered, 
was  fortified,  and  Ali'red  begau  to  look  for- 
ward to  an  escape  from  his  shameful  suljjec- 
tiou.  His  spirit  was  also  strengthened  by  a 
vision  of  St.  Cuthbert,  who  came  to  him  in 
the  gui.se  of  a  pilgrim,  begging  alms.  With 
him  the  king  divided  his  only  loaf,  and  the 
pilgrim  went  away ;  but  he  returned  by  night 
and  comforted  the  king  with  assurances  of  suc- 
cess.— .'■-uch  is  a  pious  trailiti"ii  <it'  the  times. 


Kl.N<^  ALFRED  IN  THE  PEASANT'S  IIUT. 


Danes,  plunder  some  exposed  camp  and  then 
return  to  covert.  To  this  epoch  of  extreme 
hardship  belongs  the  story  of  Alfred's  visit  to 
the  hut  of  the  swineherd,  where  he  lodged  for 
some  time  unknown  to  the  peasant  and  his 
wife.  One  day,  while  the  king  sat  moody 
by  the  hearthstone,  and  the  woman  of  the 
hovel  was  baking  bread,  he  noticed  not  that 
the  loaves  were  burning.  The  housewife,  at 
length  discovering  the  ruin  of  her  bread, 
rushed  upon  him  with  angry  gesture  and  ex- 
•claimed :  "You  man!  you  will  not  turn  the 
bread  you  see  burning,  but  you  will  be  glad 
enough  to  eat  it !' 


Meanwhile,  the  men  of  Somersetshire, 
Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire  took 
heart  against  the  Danes  and  flocked  to  the 
camp  of  Alfred,  now  no  longer  concealed. 
The  courage  of  the  gathering  army  was  still 
further  kindled  by  an  event  in  Devon.  Hubba, 
one  of  the  Danish  chiefs,  had  landed  with 
a  large  ibrce  in  that  province ;  but  the  men 
of  Devon  rose  upon  them  in  great  might, 
slew  the  king  with  nine  hundred  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  captured  their  banner,  embroidered 
with  the  terrible  raven  of  Denmark. 

Already  the  king  ventured  forth  and  skir- 
mished with  the  enemy.     Determining  to  as- 
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certain  the  luimbcr  and  resources  of  the 
Danes,  lie  adopted  the  hazardous  expedient 
of  K"''in  '"to  their  camp  in  disguise.  He  ac- 
cordingly clad  himself  as  a  minstrel  (called 
(lleeman  by  the  Anglo-Saxons),  and  gained  an 
entrance  in  this  garb  to  the  camp  of  King 
Gutiirun.  There  he  entertained  the  warriors 
witli  liaiiads  and  songs;  but  he  carefully  noted 
the  condition  of  the  camp,  and  was  delighted 
to  observe  the  security  in  which  the  Danes 
were  resting.  He  obtained  full  information 
of  their  plans  and  purposes  and  then  returned 
to  his  own  retreat  in  safety. 

Believing  that  the  time  had  come  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow,  Alfred  now  sent  word  to  the 
warriors  of  Wessex  to  rendezvous  in  Selwood 
forest.  His  faithful  subjects  flocked  to  the 
designated  spot,  knowing  not,  however,  that 
their  king  had  sent  the  summons.  Great  was 
the  joy  of  the  army  on  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  beloved  Alfretl  among  them.  The 
enthusiam  of  the  Saxons  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  the  king,  perceiving  that  the  au- 
.spieious  hour  had  come,  marched  rapidly 
upon  the  Danes  at  Ethanduuc.  Here  a  great 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  enemy,  taken 
completely  by  surprise,  was  utterly  routed. 
Guthrun,  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  fled 
to  his  fortilications,  whither  he  was  immedi- 
ately pursued  and  besieged  by  the  Saxons. 
After  a  fortnight  the  supi)lies  of  the  Danes 
were  exhausted,  and  Guthrun  was  obliged  to 
capitulate.  Not  hoping  to  drive  the  enemy 
out  of  England,  Altred  demanded  that  the 
Danes  should  evacuate  all  AVessex,  and  that 
their  king  should  receive  Christian  baptism. 
The  enlightened  policy  of  the  Saxon  king  was 
clearly  shown  in  the  conditions  which  he  im- 
I)osed.  Guthrun  accepted  the  terms  which 
were  offered,  and  Alfre<l,  with  the  consent  of 
his  Thanes,  made  to  him  a  cession  of  all  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  from  the  Thames  to 
the  Huml)er.'  The  kingdom  of  North  Uni- 
liria,  lying  beyond  the  Humber,  was  already 
under  the  ilominion  of  llie  Danes;  so  that 
after   the   treaty    their   territories,  which   now 

'The  language  of  King  .Alfred's  cession  to  the 
l)i»U"s  is  us  follows:  "  r.pt  the  bounds  n(  our 
doMiinion  streteli  to  the  river  Thames,  and  fnini 
thence  to  the  water  of  I.en,  even  unto  the  head 
of  the  same  water;  and  thence  straight  unto 
Itcdford,  and  linally  going  alone  by  the  river  Ouso 
let  them  end  at  Watlingstreet." 


took  the  name  of  Danelagh,  extended  from 
the  Thames  to  the  Tweed.  The  policy  of 
Alfred,  as  it  respected  the  foreigners  in  Eng- 
land, evidently  contemplated  their  fusion  with 
the  Saxons  and  the  consequent  production  of 
a  single  people  in  the  island.  At  the  bapti.sm 
of  the  Danish  king,  his  generous  conqueror 
answered  for  him  at  the  font.  He  received 
the  name  of  Athelstan,  and  in  878  was  dis- 
missed to  his  own  territory,  loaded  with 
presents. 

After  this  treaty  between  the  Danes  and 
Saxons,  the  two  peoples  lived  in  comparative 
peace;  but  this  was  true  only  of  the  North- 
men already  in  the  island.  Other  pagan 
hordes  kept  pouring  in  from  Denmark  and 
infesting  the  .shores  of  Saxon  England.  It 
was  the  epoch  when  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  ani  Britain  were  alternately  assailed 
by  the  northern  pirates,  and  the  success  of 
any  of  these  countries  in  beating  back  the  ma- 
rauders was  generally  an  index  of  the  inability 
of  some  other  to  beat  them  ofl".  Thus  when 
Alfred  repelled  them  from  his  shores,  they 
redoubled  the  fury  of  their  assaults  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  in  France. 

In  his  relations  with  the  English  Danes, 
Alfred  exhibited  his  liberality  and  prudence. 
The  laws  of  the  two  peoples  were  gradually 
assimilated.  It  was  agreed  that  Danish  sub- 
jects .should  be  regarded  as  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Saxon  statutes.  If  an  Englishman 
.slew  a  Dane,  he  was  punished  in  the  same 
manner  and  degree  as  though  his  victim  had 
been  of  the  homicide's  own  race.  All  lines 
were  assessed  in  the  money  of  lioih  people 
and  were  payable  in  that  of  either.  The  in- 
tercourse between  the  Saxon  and  Danish  .sol- 
diery was  carefully  regulated  to  the  end  that 
incursions,  reprisals,  and  retaliations  might  be 
avoided. 

Now  it  was  tlmt  King  Alfred  began  to 
display  his  qualities  as  a  civilizer.  In  his 
boyhood  he  had  been  taken  by  his  father  to 
Home,  and  had  there  imbibed  a  taste  for  the 
culture  of  the  South.  He  longed  to  see  his 
own  peo])le  humanized  and  refined  by  the  in- 
fluence of  letters.  With  a  view  to  planting 
the  seeds  of  learning,  he  invited  Asser,  a 
monk  of  St.  David's,  who  was  then  esteemed 
the  greatest  philosopher  in  England,  to  come 
to  his  court,  that  he  might  profit  by  the  con- 
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versations  and  iiistructious  of  one  so  learned. 
For  a  long  time  Asser  remained  witli  the 
king,  reading  witli  him  out  of  the  best  books 
and  teadiing  liim  from  the  abuudauee  of  his 
lore.  Tiic  ties  between  tlie  distinguished 
monk  and  his  sovereign  became  as  enduring 
as  they  were  affectionate.  The  royal  mind 
and  the  mind  of  the  scholar  cociperated  to 
kindle  in  the  fogs  of  our  ancestral  island,  even 


ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 


in  the  darkness  of  a  gloomy  and  violent  age, 
that  torch  of  gentle  radiance  which  sliincth  in 
the  darkness. 

In  the  year  886,  while  the  piratical  Danes 
were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  King 
Alfred  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
rebuild  and  fortify  the  city  of  London.  This 
ancient  municipality,  the  founding  of  which 
is  said  to  antedate  the  Roman  conquest,  had 
been  burned  by  the  Danes,  and  the  place  was 
reduced  almost  to  a  waste.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  the  king,  the  city  arose  from  her  ashes 
and  soon  became  more  populous  than  ever. 
Ethelred,  earl  of  Jlercia  and  son-in-law  of  the 
king,  was  made  protector  of  London,  wliich 


soon,  though  on  the  iiiiuiidiatc  frontier  of 
Danelagh,  became  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  the  kingdom. 

lu  the  mean  time  the  fleet  of  England  had 
been  steadily  extending  the  Saxon  dominion 
on  the  sea.  At  the  first  the  king  had  found 
it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  inexperience 
of  his  own  .«ailors,  to  emplov  foreign  captains 
for  his  flotilla.  Many  Frieshiiidors,  skillful  in 
the  management  of  vessels, 
were  proc\ired  as  orticers,  and 
the  king's  squadron,  thus 
manned  and  commanded,  be- 
came equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  fleets  of  the  Danes.  In 
the  year  882,  and  again  in 
885,  decisive  victories  were 
gained  by  the  English  arma- 
ment. 

By  his  wisdom  in  adminis- 
tration and  his  successes  in 
war,  Alfred  .«o  strengthened 
his  kingdom  that  his  enemies 
were  kept  at  bay.  For  a  pe- 
riod of  seven  years,  during 
which  time  the  attention  of 
the  pagans  of  the  North  was 
almost  wholly  occupied  in 
Flanders  and  in  France,  the 
realms  ruled  by  the  king  of 
the  West  Saxons  had  peace 
and  plenty.  Already  in  the 
green  pastures  of  England 
were  seen  those  flocks  and 
herds  which  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  have  consti- 
tuted a  leading  feature  of  the 
wealth  of  the  island.  But  while  this  pros- 
perity prevailed  in  the  insular  kingdom, 
certain  j)arts  of  the  doniinent,  particularly 
those  which  were  infested  by  the  Danes, 
were  distressed  with  a  grievous  famine. 
This  condition  of  affairs  soon  led  the  North- 
men to  abandon  the  regions  of  starvation 
for  the  realms  of  plenty.  The  very  jiros- 
perity  of  England  became  a  bait  to  allui'e 
once  more  to  her  shores  the  wolfish  pirates  of 
the  Baltic. 

In  the  year  893,  the  most  foi-midable  fleet 
of  Danes  ever  thus  far  .seen  in  English  waters 
appeared  off"  the  coast  of  Romney  Marsh. 
The  armament  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
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tit'ty  ships,  every  vessel  being  filled  with  war- 
riors and  horses  gathered  out  of  Flanders  and 
France.  Tlie  fleet  anchored  at  the  eastern  ter- 
iiiinatioii  of  the  Wood  of  Anderida,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Limine,  into  which  they 
towed  their  vessels.  The  invaders  then 
marched  inland  and  constructed  a  fortified 
camj)  at  Applcdore.  In  the  same  year,  the 
celebrated  Hastings,  comniaiuler-iu-chief  of 
the  Danish  fleet,  sailed  up  the  Thames  with  a 
S(iuadr()ii  of  eighty  ships  and  debarked  at 
Milton.  Here,  also,  a  strong  fortification  was 
constructed.  For  the  Danes  had  now  grown 
wary  of  the  English  king,  and  acted  on  the 
defensive.  The  aged  Guthruu  was  dead,  and 
his  conservative  influence  was  no  longer  felt 
in  the  movements  of  his  countrymen.  Every 
tiling  cimspired  to  .stake  once  more  the  fate  of 
England  on  the  issue  of  battle.  In  the  strug- 
gle that  ensued,  the  military  skill  and  valor 
of  King  Alfred  were  fairly  wciirjicd  against 
tiie  prowess  of  tiie  i)rave  and  aiulacidus 
Hastings. 

The  genius  of  the  king  now  appeared  con- 
spicuous. According  to  Saxon  law,  the  mili- 
tia of  the  kingdom  could  only  be  called  into 
the  field  for  the  space  of  forty  days.  This 
short  period  of  service  seemed  an  insuperable 
(litticulty  in  the  organization  of  an  army.  To 
remove  this  embarrassment,  the  king  adopted 
tlie  plan  of  organizing  his  forces  into  two  di- 
visions, who.se  duties  alternated  between  the 
imme  service  and  the  service  of  the  field.  He 
tinis  succeeded  in  producing  a  more  permanent 
and  thoroughly  disciplined  army  than  had 
been  .seen  in  Britain  since  the  days  of  the 
Romans. 

Having  in  this  manner  ])repaicd  iiinisi'lf 
for  the  conflii't,  the  king  ailvanced  into  Kent 
and  secured  a  position  between  the  two  divis- 
ions of  the  Danes.  His  station  was  chosen 
with  so  much  .skill  and  held  with  .so  much 
courage?  that  the  two  armies  of  the  Northmen 
could  in  n(j  way  form  a  junction.  Finni  liis 
camp  he  sent  forth  small  ilelai-liments  of  troops 
to  scour  the  country  in  ail  directions,  and  cut 
off  supplies  from  the  Danes.  The  latter  were 
thus  brought  to  the  extremity  of  breaking  up 
their  camp  and  leaving  the  kingdom.  But 
this  movement  of  Hastings  was  only  a  feint. 

The  Danish  arniv,  encamped  on  the  Limine, 
instead    of    sailing    away,     marc  lied     iiipidly 


to  Alfred's  rear.  When  the  king  turned 
about  and  followed  this  division  of  the  enemy, 
Hastings,  who  had  apparently-  put  to  sea,  re- 
turned to  Beufleet  in  Essex.  Alfred,  how- 
ever, continued  his  pursuit  of  the  other  army, 
and  overtook  them  at  Farmham,  in  Surrey. 
Here  a  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Saxons  were  victorious.  Those  oi'  the  Danes 
who  escaped  were  pursued  through  Middlesex 
and  E.s.sex  acro.ss  the  river  Coin  into  the  Isle 
of  Mersey.  Here  they  were  besieged  by  Al- 
fred and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  They 
surrendered  on  condition  of  an  immediate  de- 
parture from  England. 

But  before  Alfred  could  enforce  the  terms 
of  ca]>itulation  the  men  of  Danelagh  rose  in 
revolt,  and  created  such  a  diversion  that  the 
attention  of  Alfred  was  immediately  drawn  to 
other  ])arts  of  his  kingdom.  A  huge  Danish 
ficct  bore  down  uj)on  the  coast  of  Devon,  and 
the  city  of  Exeter  was  besieged.  Another 
armament,  equipped  by  the  enemy  in  North- 
uml)ria,  sailed  around  Scotland,  and,  descend- 
ing the  western  coast  as  far  as  Bristol  Channel, 
entered  that  water,  and  laid  siege  to  a  fortified 
town  on  the  Severn.  The  king  was  thus 
obliged  to  make  all  speed  from  Essex  to  the 
West.  On  reaching  Exeter  he  attacked  and 
overthrew  the  Danes,  driving  them  pell-null 
to  their  ships.  In  like  manner  the  Saxons 
fVlI  upon  the  enemy  at  Severn,  and  obliged 
the  raising  of  the  siege.  While  these  move- 
ments were  in  progress  the  king's  son-in-law, 
Ethelred,  rallied  the  soldiery  of  London,  at- 
tacked the  fortified  post  of  the  enemy  at  Ben- 
fleet,  captured  the  Danish  encampment,  and 
made  captives  of  the  wife  of  Hastings  and  his 
two  sons.  With  a  generosity  unusual,  perhajis 
une(|uale<l  in  tluwe  half-barbaric  times,  the 
king  ordered  the  ])risonei-s  to  be  returned  to 
the  Dani.sh  chieftain.  It  was  an  act  which 
would  have  been  exjiected  in  vain  at  the  hands 
of  Charlemagne,  or  even  of  Otho  the  (ireat. 

It  appeal's  that  Hastings  luul  but  a  feeble 
a])preciation  of  the  chivalrous  con<luet  of  his 
adversary.  In  a  short  time  he  reiippeared 
with  his  fleet  in  the  Thames,  and  then  marched 
to  the  West.  He  travei-sed  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Severn,  and  established  himself  at 
Buttington.  But  the  Welsh  as  well  as  the 
Saxons  were  now  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
with   them   nnide  a  common  cause  against  the 
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invader.  Hastings  was  surroumlcd  and  be- 
sieged. Supplies  were  cut  off',  and  .iUl'red 
st)on  had  the  pleaj<ure  of  hearing  that  the 
peut-up  Danes  were  reduced  to  the  extremity 
of  filling  their  iii«itial)le  maws  with  the  flesh 
of  their  own  half-sUirved  horses.  The  Danish 
leader,  however,  knew  no  sueh  word  as  de- 
spair. Summoning  all  his  resources  for  the 
effort,  he  dashed  himself  upon  the  line  of  the 
besiegers  and  succeeded  in  breaking  through. 
But  the  desperate  exploit  cost  him  the  larger 
]>ait  of  his  forces.  With  the  remainder  he 
retraced  his  coui"se  and  reached  his  fleet  on 
the  coast  of  Essex. 

In  the  following  winter  Hastings  was  reen- 
forced  by  men  out  of  Danelagh.  With  the 
opening  of  spring  he  made  an  expedition  into 
the  central  counties  of  the  kingdom.  He 
gained  pos.session  of  the  town  of  Chester,  for- 
tified of  old  by  the  Romans,  and  here  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  position  impregnable  to 
assault.  So  skillful,  however,  were  the  ma- 
neuvers of  Alfred  that  Hastings  in  a  short 
time  found  his  sup])lies  cut  ofi",  and,  dreading 
a  repetition  of  his  experience  at  Buttington, 
left  Chester  and  marched  into  the  north  of 
AVales.  In  that  country  they  were  confronted 
and  turned  back  by  an  army  of  Welsh  and 
Saxons.  On  the  retreat  the  Danes  traversed 
Northumbria,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suf- 
folk, and  finally  reached  their  winter  quarters 
in  Essex. 

In  the  following  year  Hastings  ascended 
the  river  Lea  and  erected  a  fortress  at  Ware. 
Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  men  of  London, 
but  the  latter  were  defeated  with  great  losses. 
Alfred  was  obliged  to  protect  the  people  of 
the  city  by  encamping  between  it  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  Danish  army.  At  this  juncture 
the  genius  of  the  king  stood  bini  well  in  hand. 
Taking  possession  of  the  Lea  at  a  point  below 
the  town  of  Ware,  he  threw  up  fortifications 
and  then  digged  three  deep  and  broad  canals 
from  the  river  to  the  Thames.  The  watei-s  of 
the  Lea  were  thus  drained  into  the  parent 
stream,  and  the  Danish  fleet,  left  high  and 
dry,  was  rendered  useless.  Perceiving  his 
critical  condition,  Hastings  abandoned  every 
thing,  broke  from  his  camp  by  night,  and 
made  for  the  Severn.  Here  he  took  up  a 
strong  position  at  Quatbridge,  and  having  for- 
tified  his  camp,  remained  therein  during  the 


winter.  Meanwhile  the  men  of  Loudon  made 
their  way  to  the  Lea,  seized  the  stranded  fleet, 
destroyed  what  ships  they  could  not  drag 
away,  and  floated  the  rest  down  to  the  city. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  career  of 
Hastings  on  English  soil  was  well-nigh  at  aa 
end.  His  expeditions  had  been  gradually  re- 
stricted to  the  poorer  districts  of  the  country, 
and  his  ill  success  during  the  last  three  years- 
had  destroyed  his  })restige  with  his  own  peo- 
ple. While  in  their  winter  quarters  at  Quat- 
bridge, the  Danish  leaders  quarreled,  and  with 
the  opening  of  the  spring  of  897,  these  rest- 
less followers  of  the  raven  of  Denmark  left 
their  fortifications,  broke  up  into  small  de- 
tachments and  scattered  in  all  directions.  A 
few  wlio  still  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of 
Hastings  made  their  way  to  the  eastern  coast, 
where  they  equipped  a  small  fleet  and  sailed 
away  to  France. 

So  ra])iil  had  been  the  progress  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  building  and  manage- 
ment of  ships,  that  King  Alfred's  navy  was- 
now  greatly  superior  to  any  which  the  Danes 
could  bring  against  him.  The  form  of  the 
English  ships  had  been  improved  and  their 
size  enlarged  to  almost  double  the  dimensions 
of  the  craft  of  the  pirates.  The  shores  of 
England  were  now  protected  by  more  than 
a  hundred  ships,  and  it  was  only  occasionally 
that  a  Danish  fleet  durst  anywhere  come  to- 
laud.  The  king,  moreover,  ado])ted  a  more 
severe  policy  with  respect  to  his  enemies, 
who,  the  hope  of  conquest  being  now  aban- 
doned, could  be  regarded  only  as  robbers.  In 
one  instance  a  severe  sea-fight  occurred  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Two  of  the  enemy's  ships 
with  their  crews  were  taken  and  brought  to 
shore,  whereupon  the  king  ordered  the  last 
man  of  thcni  to  be  hanged.  In  the  following^ 
three  years,  the  same  severity  was  shown  in 
the  case  of  twenty  other  ships  captured  from 
the  enemy ;  and  this  conduct,  so  at  variance 
with  the  humane  disposition  of  the  king,  was 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  Danish  crews 
so  taken  were  traitors  out  of  Danelagh  and 
not  honorable  pagans  from  abroad. 

During  the  period  of  the  Danish  invasions 
of  England,  the  country  suffered  besides  the 
calamities  of  war  the  ravages  of  pestilence. 
The  contemporaneous  famine  on  the  conti- 
nent seems  not  greatly  to  have  distressed  the- 
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British  Islands.  But  the  horrors  of  the  plague 
counterhaiauced  the  immuuity  from  faiuiue. 
Many  of  the  best  and  noblest  Saxons,  includ- 
ing not  a  few  of  the  most  powerful  Thanes  in 
Wessex,  were  carried  off.  At  the  same  time 
the  murrain  broke  out  among  the  English 
cattle,  so  that  death  in  the  city  was  answered 
by  death  in  the  field.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
these  dangers,  distresses,  and  sorrows  that  the 
virtues  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  the  early 
English  kings  were  tried  in  the  fire  and  found 
pure  gold. 

The  career  of  Alfred  wa.s  already  drawing 
to  a  close.  His  labors  in  the  camp,  the  field, 
anil  the  court  were  as  unceasing  as  those  of 


goodness  of  character  was  acknowledged  by 
his  contemporaries  and  has  been  confirm'  'I  6y 
the  judgment  of  modern  tunes.  His  genius 
was  etjualed  by  his  beneficence,  and  his  wis- 
dom by  his  success.  In  his  childhood  he  was 
carefully  trained  by  his  mother.  He  accom- 
panied his  father  through  France  and  Italy 
to  Home.  Nor  is  it  doulitful  that,  though 
but  eight  years  of  age,  his  mind  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  sui)eriority  of  the  art  and 
refinement  of  the  South.  One  year  of  his 
boyhood  was  spent  in  the  Eternal  City  and 
cue  in  Paris.  The  active  mind  of  the  prince 
could  but  have  been  much  occu])ied  with  the 
painful   contrast   between   the   colossal   struc- 
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C'tiarleraagnc  ;  but  the  efjuable  tempered  Eng- 
lish monarch  was  a  nuin  of  far  finer  fiber  and 
mould  than  his  great  Frankish  contemporarv. 
In  his  boyhood  Alfred  Wiis  enfeebled  by  dis- 
ease, and  about  the  time  of  reaching  his  ma- 
jority he  was  attacked  by  another  and  ]iain- 
ful  malady,  wliich  affiictcd  him  through  life. 
I'A-eu  in  times  of  his  greatest  activity  he  was 
sehlom  free  from  |)ain.  Soon  after  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Danes  from  the  kingdmii,  his 
health  began  rapidly  t"  decline.  In  the 
month  of  October,  901,  the  good  king,  being 
then  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  died 
and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  which  he 
had  founded  at  Winchester. 

The   estimate  of  the  life  and   work   of  Al- 
frCil  the  Gnat  can  Imrdlv  lie  overdrawn.    His 


tures  of  stone  in  thi'  old  and  the  new  capital 
and  the  poor  wooden  houses  and  low,  mud 
huts  of  his  own  country. 

These  episodes  in  the  boy -life  of  the  great 
king,  no  doubt,  did  much  to  inspire  within 
him  the  love  of  letters.  He  conceived  the 
great  project  of  raising  his  people  i'rom  bar- 
barism and  bringing  them  to  the  light.  He 
'  began  this  work  with  the  cultivation  of  his 
own  mind.  He  listcni'il  with  delight  to  the 
gleenini  as  they  recited  in  his  father's  court 
tlie  wild  and  warlike  ballads  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  He  learned  his  country's  songs  by 
heart,  and  his  own  poetic  genius,  even  in 
boyhood,  was    thus    kindled     into    a    flame. 

Having  mastered  his  vernacular,  the  prince 
then    undertook    the    learning    of   Latir>,  th»* 
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classic  language  of  his  times.  Ho  became  a 
skillful  translator  and  sought  diligently  to 
improve  the  taste  of  his  people  by  rendering 
the  works  of  the  Latin  authors  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  vernacular.  He  urged  the  same 
work  upon  the  scholars  who  frequented  his 
court,  and  on  one  occasion  addressed  to  the 
bishops  of  the  kingdom  an  earnest  appeal,  in 
which  he   recommended   that  "all   good  and 
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useful  books  be  translated  into  the  language 
which  we  all  understand ;  so  that  all  the 
youths  of  England,  but  more  especially  those 
who  are  of  gentle  kind  and  easy  circum- 
stances, may  be  grounded  in  letters — for  tliey 
can  not  profit  in  any  pursuit  until  the}'  are 
well  able  to  read  English." 

The  king  was  not  by  any  means  content 
with  the  culture  of  his  court.  He  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  enlightenment  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
He  conceived  the  grand  project  of  popular 
education,  and  his  work  in  this  respect  far 
surpassed  that  of  Charlemagne  in  France. 
On  his  accession  to  the  throne  the  outlook  for 
English  culture  was  by  no  means  encouraging. 
The  seats  of  learning  had  been  ravaged  by  the 


Danes.  The  once  flourishing  schools  of  North- 
umberland were  either  destroyed  or  had  fallen 
into  decay.  The  ignorance  of  the  English 
people  was  amazing  for  its  grossness.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Ethelred  there  was 
scarcely  a  professional  teacher  in  all  We-ssex, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  could  not 
boast  of  a  single  text-book.  In  his  efforts  to 
organize  public  schools  the  king  was  obliged 
to  send  to  Mercia  for  teachers,  and 
even  in  that  kingdom  none  were 
found  competent  for  the  work  except 
the  priests.  A  few  instructors  were 
brought  over  from  France.  BLshop 
Asser,  upon  whom  Alfred  most  relied 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  educational 
enterprises,  was  a  Welshman.  In  or- 
der to  supply  the  text-books  necessary 
for  his  people,  the  king  recommended 
the  translation  of  works  already  exist- 
ing in  Latin  or  French  ;  and  thus  by 
precept  and  example  he  sought  to 
implant  in  the  nascent  mind  of  Eng- 
land the  fundamentals  of  culture  and 
learning. 

The  reputation  of  King  Alfred  as 
a  diligent  scholar,  no  less  than  a  war- 
like sovereign,  is  as  wide  as  the  fame 
of  the  English  race.  It  is  a  matter 
of  surpri.se  how,  amid  the  arduous 
duties  of  government  and  the  dan- 
gers and  disasters  of  war,  this  benign 
sovereign  found  time  and  opportunity 
for  those  laudable  pursuits  in  which 
he  so  greatly  delighted.  Nothing 
but  the  most  methodical  division  of  his 
time  could  have  enabled  him,  with  the  mea- 
ger facilities  at  his  command,  to  make  so 
great  progress  in  scholarship  and  literature.' 

The  greatest  of  King  Alfred's  works  as  an 
author  are  his  translations  of  Boethius's  Con- 
solation of  Philosophy  and  of  Bede's  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  of  the  English.  Measured  by  mod- 
ern standards,  neither  of  these  works  would 
be  considered  preeminent  as  a  translation. 
The  king  sought  to  reproduce  the  spirit  rather 
than  the  letter  of  the  original.  The  work  oi 
Boethius  was  rendered  by  the  king  at  Wood- 


'  The  king's  daily  program  of  duty  and  rest  was 
as  follows:  eight  hours  for  meals,  exercise,  and 
sleep;  eight  hours  for  the  afTairs  of  government; 
and  eight  for  study  and  devotion. 
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stock,  iu  Oxfordshire,  and  was  called  by 
him — from  its  lulaptation  to  the  common  af- 
fairs of  life — the  Handbook  or  Maniuil.  Tlie 
rendering  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
Venerable  Bcde  was  a  work  of  tlie  iiighest  im- 
portance to  the  young  nationality  of  England, 
for  tiie  story  was  of  such  sort  as  to  attect  the 
still  lialf-barbarous  Anglo-Saxons  much  as 
Homer's  song  of  ancient  Troy  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  swayed  the  passions  of  the  old 
Hellenes. 

Time  would  fail  to  narrate  the  swift  trans- 
formation of  Enghind  effected  by  the  genius 
of  Alfred  tlic  (ircat.  He  found  iiis  country 
without  a  navy  and  his  countrymen  ignorant 
of  tlie  management  of  ships.  When  he  died, 
the  English  fleet  was  the  best  on  the  western 
coast  of  Europe.  By  the  most  unwearied  ef- 
forts he  obtained  a  fair  geographical  knowl- 
edge, not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  also 
of  most  of  the  nearer  states  and  kingdoms  of 
the  continent.  Whatever  could  be  gathered 
in  the  way  of  information  was  carefully  re- 
duced to  writing.  Travelers  and  voyagers 
were  .«ent  abroad  for  the  express  purpose 
of  deciding  disputed  points  in  geography. 
On  such  a  mission  even  so  distinguished  a 
person  as  Swithelm,  bishop  of  Shurburu,  was 
dispatched  overland  to  India!  Not  less  as- 
tonishing is  the  fact  that  the  journey  was 
safely  performed,  and  that  the  adventurous 
bishop  came  happily  home,  bringing  with  him 
gems  and  spices  from  the  East. 

Among  the  other  enterprises  of  Alfred 
may  be  mentioned  the  better  style  of  building 
which  he  intrixbu'ed ;  the  general  prevalence 
ot'  human  comfort  which  he  encouraged;  the 
rebuilding  of  desolated  towns  and  the  found- 
ing of  others;  the  construction  of  fortifica- 
tions and  harboi-s ;  the  survey  of  the  coasts 
and  rivers  of  England  ;  the  erection  of  strong 
towers  and  castles  in  ditterent  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  revision  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws;  the  development  of  the  Witcunrfnnnt 
into  a  regular  parliament,  upon  which,  jointly 
wilh  iiiiiiscir,  was  devolved  the  care  of  the 
state;  tin'  institution  of  a  system  of  |)olice  so 
effective  that  it  wius  said  bracelets  of  gold 
might  be  hung  out  of  doors  without  the  least 
danger  of  theft  ,  the  establishment  of  an  effi- 
cient judiciiirv  ;  and  the  ireneral  stimulus 
which  he  atl'nrdcd  to  all  kinds  oC  industry  in 
N.— Vol.  2—35 


the  kingdom.  It  is  not  wonderful,  in  view  of 
the  prodigious  activities,  kindly  genius,  and 
generous  character  of  Alfred,  that  even  after 
the  times  of  William  the  Conqueror  the  Nor- 
man kings  and  nobles  were  accustomed  to  re- 
fer to  this  illustrious  ruler  as  the  chief  glory 
of  early  Eugland. 

On  the  death  of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  the 
year  901,  the  succession  was  disputed  by  his 
son  Edward  and  Iws  nepliew  Ethelwald,  son 
of  that  Etlielbald  who  had  preceded  Alfred  on 
the  throne.  Each  of  the  claimants  gathered 
an  army  ;  but  the  forces  of  Ethelwald  were 
found  so  much  inferior  to  those  of  Edward 
that  tlie  former,  forbearing  to  fight,  fled  into 
DaueUigli,  wliere  he  was  recognized  as  king. 
Prince  Edw.vrd  then  ascended  the  throne  of 
Eugland,  and  received  the  surname  of  the 
Elder. 

The  turbulent  Danes  had  long  fretted  un- 
der the  strict  law  of  Alfred,  and  many  rest- 
less spirits  among  the  Saxons  had  chosen  the 
North  as  the  more  congenial  scene  of  their 
lawlessnes-s.  All  of  these  malcontent  elements 
of  the  rising  English  society  combined  around 
the  standard  of  Ethelwald.  Between  him  and 
Edward,  in  the  year  90.5,  a  terrible  battle 
was  fought,  in  whicli  Ethelwald  Wius  slain  ; 
but  the  general  result  was  so  indecisive  that 
the  Danes  were  enabled  to  treat  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Saxon  prince.  The  project 
of  the  complete  independence  of  Danelagh 
was  entertained  by  the  rebels ;  lior  were  they 
without  a  hope  of  regaining  tiieir  ascendency 
over  the  whole  island.  For  six  years  the  war 
continued  with  varying  successes,  but  in  911 
J^dward  met  the  Danes  on  the  river  Severn, 
and  inflicted  on  them  an  overwhelming  defeat. 

In  the  mean  time  a  peculiar  complication 
had  ari.seu  in  the  earldom  of  ilercia.  In  that 
country  the  Princess  Ethelfleda,  daughter  of 
Alfred  the  Great  and  wife  of  Ethelred,  had 
succeeded  her  ileceased  husband  in  authority. 
Nor  did  she  hesitate  to  as.<ert  and  maintain 
the  indepemlence  of  her  country  of  tier  brother 
Edward's  rule.  Slie  raised  an  army  and  com- 
manded like  a  warrior.  It  was  evident  that 
lier  tiither's  spirit  was  upon  her.  She  made  a 
successful  defense  against  the  claims  of  her 
brother,  and  then  drove  the  Danes  out  of 
Derby  an<l  Leicester.  In  battle  she  com- 
manded  in    persou,   ami   even    h'd    successful 
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sturmiug  fiarties  againsit  seemingly  impregna- 
ble t'ortirtcations.  Slie  couducted  an  expedition 
into  Wales  and  made  prisoner  the  wiie  oi'  the 
king.  After  a  brilliant  career  of  eight  years 
she  died  in  1120,  whereupon  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia  was  given  up  to  Edward.  This  gave 
the  king  a  great  advantage  in  the  North,  in 
so  much  that  all  the  country  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Humber  was  presently  over- 
awed by  the  Saxon  arms.  From  this  vantage 
ground  King  Edward  made  campaigns  against 
the  people  of  Northern  Danelagh.  He  sub- 
dued the  Welsh  and  the  Scotch.  He  made  suc- 
cessful warfare  ui>ou  the  inhabitants  of  Strath- 
clyde,  Cumbria,  and  Galloway,  thus  extending 
further  than  ever  before  the  dominions  of 
England  in  the  North. 

After  a  successful  reign  of  twenty-four 
years  Edward  died,  and  in  925  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Athelst.^^ne.  The  court  of  this 
king  is  represented  as  having  been  more  brill- 
iant than  that  of  any  preceding  sovereign. 
His  policy  was  to  carry  forward  the  civiliza- 
tion of  England — a  work  so  well  begun  by  his 
father  and  grandfather.  The  great  event  of 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  was  the  conquest 
of  Wales,  which  country  at  this  time  became 
more  subjected  than  hitherto  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  English  kings.  So  marked  were 
the  successes  of  Athelstane  in  the  West  that 
the  Welsh  were  compelled  to  make  payment 
of  heavy  tribute,  and  droves  of  beeves  from 
the  pastures  of  Wales  were  now  first  driven 
into  London  and  Oxford.  A  like  subjugation 
of  the  people  wa-s  effected  in  Cornwall,  and 
the  warlike  tribes  beyond  the  river  Tamar 
were  reduced  to  obedience. 

Meanwhile  the  people  of  Danelagh,  always 
restive  under  English  rule,  had  again  gath- 
ered head  for  an  insurrection.  A  leader  was 
found  in  the  Prince  Olaf,  or  Aulaf,  of  North- 
umhria,  who  had  of  late  carried  on  a  success- 
ful war  in  Ireland,  where  he  took  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  compelled  the  Celtic  nations  of 
the  island  to  pay  tribute.  After  these  ex- 
ploit.s  the  Danish  chieftain  returned  to  North- 
umbria,  and  sailed  up  the  Humber  with  a 
fleet  of  six  hundred  and  twenty  sail.  He 
effected  an  alliance  with  Constantine,  king 
of  the  Scots,  and  was  joined  by  the  men  of 
Strathclyde  and  Cumbria.  The  whole  North 
rose  in  arms  and  bore  down  upon  King  Ath- 


elstane, who  came  forth  and  met  his  enemies 
on  the  held  of  Bruuuaburg.  Here  the  En- 
glish gained  a  glorious  victory.  Five  Danish 
princes  of  royal  rank  and  seven  carls  were 
slain  in  this  battle.  A  handful  led  by  Olaf 
fled  into  Ireland.  Constantine  made  his  way 
north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  wailing  out  his 
grief  for  the  death  of  his  son.  So  decisive 
was  the  victory  of  Athelstane  that  none  durst 
any  longer  resist  his  authority.  The  consiili- 
datiou  of  the  kingdoms  antl  peoples  of  the 
island  was  now  so  complete  that  Athelstane 
felt  warranted  in  assuming  the  title  of  "  King 
of  the  English,"  a  dignity  wiiicli  had  not  been 
claimed  by  either  Edward  or  Alfred  the 
Great. 

The  application  of  the  term  England  to 
the  growing  monarchy  is  no  longer  inapj)ro- 
priate.  The  court  of  Athelstane  was  hardly 
less  splendid  than  that  of  the  later  Carlovin- 
gians.  Several  foreign  princes,  either  for  ob- 
servation or  safety,  made  their  home  for  a 
season  with  the  English  monarch.  As  already 
narrated,  Louis  d'Outremer  found  with  his 
mother  a  .safe  retreat  in  London.  Haco,  son 
of  King  Harold  of  Norway,  also  abode  with 
the  courtiers  of  Athelstane.  The  counts  of 
Brittany  and  Armorica,  driven  from  their  na- 
tive possessions  by  the  fury  of  the  Danes, 
waited  in  England  for  the  subsidence  of  the 
storm.  Rulers  of  distant  nations  sent  tc  the 
English  king  many  and  costly  gifts,  and  the 
givers  sought  diligently  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  Saxon  blood  by  seeking  the  sisters 
of  .Vthclstane  in  marriage. 

In  his  patronage  of  letters  and  art  Athel- 
stane emulated  the  example  of  his  grand- 
father. The  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Anglo-Saxon — a  work  which  had  been  well 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Alfred — was  now  dili- 
gently promoted,  and  the  rising  literature  of 
England  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  the 
want  of  royal  patronage.  After  a  brilliant 
reign  of  fifteen  years,  Athelstane  died,  and 
was  succeeded  in  940  by  his  brother  Edmund, 
surnamed  the  Atheling. 

The  new  king  proved  to  be  a  prince 
worthy  of  his  stock.  His  character,  however, 
showed  itself  in  a  fondness  for  the  pursuits 
of  peace  rather  than  the  carnage  of  war. 
Edmund  was  compelled,  none  the  less,  to  lead 
his  people  in  the  long-continued  struggle  with 
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the  Danes;  for  the  great  leader,  Ulaf,  iinw 
returned  from  his  retreat  in  Ireland,  and 
again  incited  his  countrymen  to  rise  against 
the  English.  In  the  struggle  that  ensued  the 
fortune  of  war  turned  in  favor  of  the  Danes, 
who  gained  several  victories  over  Edmund's 
forces.  The  king  was  obliged  at  last  to  consent 
to  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  resigning  to  the  Danes 
the  whole  country  north  of  Watliugstreet. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  this  brief  settlement 
been  etiected  when  the  Danish  leader  tiled, 
and  King  Edmund  succeeded  in  regaining  the 
countries  of  the  North.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Scots  by  this  time  began  to  show  signs  of  vi- 
tality and  progress.  Witii  Malcolm,  king  of 
that  realm,  Edmun<l  deemed  it  expedient  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations,  and  the  two  .miv- 
ereigus  made  an  alliance  against  the  Danes. 
The  English  ruler  .soon  .showed  his  faith  by 
ills  works.  He  made  un  invasion  of  (-'unihria, 
whose  people  were  in  rebellion,  and  having 
reduced  them  to  submission,  made  a  present 
of  the  province  to  Malcolm.  In  the  course 
of  his  war  with  the  Cumbrians,  Edmund  made 
prisoners  of  the  two  sons  of  the  king,  Dum- 
mail,  and  them,  in  a  manner  wholly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  usual  clemency  of  the  Anglo- 
Sa.\ons  in  victory,  he  barbarously  deprived  of 
their  eyes.  Nemesis,  however,  soon  brought 
her  retribution  for  the  deed.  At  the  festival 
of  St.  Augustine  in  that  year,  while  the  king 
caroused  with  his  nobles  and  Thanes,  he  rec- 
ognizeil  in  the  ciimpany  a  noted  outlaw  named 
Leof,  who  had  been  banished.  Eilmund  or- 
dered his  expulsion  from  the  festival,  but  the 
bandit  stood  his  ground.  The  king,  already 
hiated  with  wine,  sprang  from  his  seat,  .seized 
Leof  by  his  long  hair,  and  attempted  to  lay 
liim  low,  but  the  robber  could  not  be  handled. 
He  drew  a  dagger  and  stabbed  Edmund  to 
the  vitals.  Thus,  in  the  year  94(i,  the  crown 
of  the  kingdom  was  transferred  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  king  to  Elhred,  another  son  of 
Edward  the  Elder. 

This  prince  was  already  by  the  nivages  of 
disease  a  physical  wreck,  and  on  account  of 
his  debilitv  was  nicknamed  Drhillx  Pe(llbti.-,  or 
Weak  Feet.  Fortunate  it  wius  for  the  new 
administration  that  the  resolute  Dunstan,  ab- 
bot of  (iIa.«tonburv,  wa.s  one  of  the  king's 
counselors,  a.s  was  also  the  able  Torkatul, 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom. 


On  the  accession  of  Eldred,  the  people  of 
Danelagh,  in  common  with  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  North,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  king.  But  it  was  not  long  until, 
incited  by  Eric,  prince  of  Denmark,  they 
took  up  arms  against  the  Saxons.  By  this 
time  the  English  army  had  become  a  veteran 
sohliery,  and  the  discipline  of  Eldred's  forces 
triumphed  over  the  audacity  of  the  Danes. 
Several  bloody  battles  were  fought,  in  which 
the  English  were  victorious.  Northumbria 
was  more  completely  subjugated  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  title  of  king  was  abolished,  and 
the  province  was  incorporated  with  the  other 
realms  of  Eldred.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
after  these  marked  successes  until  the  king 
died,  without  ofis])ring,  and  left  the  crown 
(A.  D.  955)  to  his  brother  Edwv,  a  youth 
but  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  incapacity  of  the  new  sovereign  was 
manifested  in  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
reign.  He  appointed  his  brother  Edgar  sub- 
regulus,  or  under  king,  of  the  old  realm  of 
Mercia,  tlui:'!  laying  again  the  foundation  for 
a  possible  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom. 
The  recent  chastisement  of  the  Danes  and  the 
generally  quiet  condition  of  affiiirs  in  the 
North  gave  promise  of  a  peaceful  reign.  It 
happened,  however,  that  a  domestic  enibro- 
glio  arose,  almost  as  ominous  as  a  foreign 
war.  The  youthful  king  became  enamored 
of  his  cousin  Elgiva,  whom  he  might  not 
marry  without  violation  to  one  of  the  most 
deej)ly  .seated  jirejudices  of  the  Church.  The 
prince,  however,  took  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  and  married  the  maiden  of  his  choice. 
Dunstan,  already  referred  to  as  wiehling  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  state,  set  his  face 
again.st  the  union.  At  the  nuptial  festival, 
when  the  monks  and  bishops,  in  common 
with  the  Thanes,  had  ind)ibed  wine  until  they 
were  uproariously  drunken,  the  young  king, 
less  intemperate  than  his  courtiers,  slipped 
from  the  banquet  hall  and  sought  the  cham- 
ber of  his  queen.  His  absence  wjuj  at  onc€ 
remarked  by  the  banqueters,  who  were  deeply 
oflTended  at  their  monarch's  withdrawal.  Dun- 
stan was  at  once  dis|)atched  to  bring  him 
back.  The  monk  accordingly  broke  into  the 
bridal  chamber,  seized  upon  Edwy,  dragged 
him  from  the  siile  of  Elgiva,  and  hurried  hira 
back    to  the  ban<|uet.     The  queen,  also,  and 
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her  mother  were  obliged  to  lend  their  pres- 
ence ;  and  when  they  reached  the  luill  where 
the  revelers  were  earousiug,  they  were  in- 
sulted with  filthy  and  disgusting  language. 
This  coiKluct  struck  fire  from  the  indignant 
spirit  of  Kdwy,  and  he  determined  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  indecent  churchmen  who  had 
disgraced  his  nuptials. 

At  tliis  time  the  English  Church  was  rent 
with  feuds  and  quarrels  over  the  question  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Some  main- 
tained— and  to  this  class  the  secular  clergymen 
mostly  belonged — that  the  priests  might  marry 
without  offense  to  the  divine  law ;  but  the 
monks  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  mar- 
riage *of  a  priest  was  a  thing  most  horrible 
in  the  sight  of  heaven.  The  leadere  of  the 
latter  party  w^re  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  monk  Dun.«tau.  It  appears  that 
the  king  had  espoused  the  opposite  doctrine, 
and  this  fact  added  fuel  to  the  quarrel  which 
had  broken  out  at  the  marriage  feast.  Dun- 
stan,  who  had  been  treasurer  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  reign  of  Eldred,  was  charged  with 
peculation  and  driven  into  exile.  He  fled 
into  Flanders,  and  it  is  said  that  the  king 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  have  the 
monk's  eyes  put  out  by  the  people  of  Ghent. 
Archbishop  Odo  remained  in  Northumbria. 
Himself  a  Dane,  he  appealed  to  the  peo])le  of 
his  race  to  rise  in  revolt  against  the  im])ious 
Edwy.  In  order  to  encourage  a  civil  war, 
the  insurgent  party  proclaimed  Edgar  king 
of  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Thames. 
Dunstan,  hearing  of  the  insurrection  which 
had  been  so  successfully  begun,  returned  from 
his  exile. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  the 
enemies  of  the  king  accomplished  his  domestic 
ruin.  A  company  of  knights,  or  more  prop- 
erly bandits,  employed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  broke  into  the  royal  residence, 
seized  the  beautiful  Elgiva,  branded  her  in 
the  face  with  a  hot  iron,  and  dragging  her 
away,  cast  her,  a  disfigured  exile,  into  Ire- 
land. The  people  of  that  island  had  compas- 
sion upon  her  in  her  misfortunes.  They  care- 
fully nursed  her  liaek  to  health  and  beauty — 
for  her  wounds  healed  without  scars — and  sent 
her  back  to  England.  But  the  relentless  Odo 
was  on  the  alert.  His  brigands  again  seized 
the    unfortunate   queen.     By    them    she    was 


barbarously  iiuitilated.  The  tendons  of  her 
limbs  were  cut;  and  in  a  few  days  the  sutter- 
iug  j)rincess  expired  in  agony.  This  shock 
was  more  than  the  high-spirited  Edwy  could 
bear.  In  a  short  time,  being  in  despair, 
he  died.  Nor  is  the  suspicion  wanting  that 
the  expiring  agonies  of  the  royal  heart  were 
hastened  to  a  close  by  an  assassin. 

Thus  in  the  year  959  Prince  Edgar  came 
to  the  throne  of  England.  The  event,  viewed 
politically,  was  the  triumph  of  the  monkish 
party,  headed  by  Odo  and  Dunstan.  A  re- 
lentless warfare  was  now  waged  against  the 
married  clergymen  of  the  kingdom.  They 
were  everywhere  expelled  from  the  abbeys, 
monasteries,  cathedrals,  and  churches.  The 
doctrine  of  celibacy  was  enforced  with  merci- 
less rigor.  The  monkish  party  ruled  both 
king  and  kingdom.  The  youthful  Edgar  be- 
came a  pliant  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
foxes,  who  were  loose  in  the  pastures  and  gar- 
dens of  England.  In  the  midst  of  this  pro- 
gressive retrogression  several  circumstances 
conspired  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom.  The  king  had  been  reared  among 
the  Danes,  and  was  by  them  looked  upon  as 
their  own  prince.  His  accession  to  the  throne 
was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  Danish  a.scendeney 
in  the  island.  This  fact  contributed  greatly 
to  the  general  peace  of  the  realm.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  Odo  and  Dunstan  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  state  with  great  vigor  and 
ability.  The  kingdom  was  more  thoroughly 
consolidated  than  ever  before.  The  English 
army  was  better  disciplined,  and  the  fleet  was 
increased  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  sail. 
The  ministei-s  of  the  king  induced  him  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  journeying  in  person  into 
all  parts  of  England,  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  people,  holding  courts,  and  encourag- 
ing enterprise.  So  great  was  his  reputation 
that  eight  kings  are  said  to  have  rowed  his 
barge  in  the  river  Dee. 

This  actual  augmentation  of  power  was  re- 
flected in  the  high-sounding  titles  which  Edgar 
assumed.  He  was  called  Emperor  of  Albion, 
King  of  the  English  and  of  all  the  islands 
and  nations  around.  It  was  the  good  fortune 
of  his  reign  not  to  be  disturbed  by  a  single 
war,  and  from  this  auspicious  circumstance 
the  king  received  the  surname  of  the  Peace- 
able.      His    policy     was    conciliatory.      The 
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Welsh  tribute  was  eiiiimiiited  into  three  Inin- 
(Ircd  \viilt'-se:il])s  annually.  He  calleil  in  the 
wiirn  and  mutilated  coin  of  the  kinL'dnui,  and 
reissneil  a  new  money  iu  plaee  ot'  the  old. 
Many  otiier  benetieent  measures  attested  the 
progivssive  character  ot'  the  times.  In  liis 
private  life,  however,  the  kin^r  was  any  other 
than  a  temperate  or  virtuous  rider.  His 
court  wa.s  the  resort  of"  |)roHifrate  men  and 
abandoned  women.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  tiic  kinjr,  as  the  willing  instrument  of 
Odo  and  Dunstan,  enforced  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  with  a  rigor  never  before  known 
among  the  Anglo-.Saxons,  he  himself  failed 
ingloriou.sly  as  an  e.xemplar  of  the  domestic 
canons  of  the  church.  He  bore  the  character 
of  a  prodigatc,  surrounding  himself  with  con- 
cubines and  converting  the  court  into  a  harem. 
Not  satisfieil  with  ordinary  flagitiousness,  he 
abducted  from  the  monastery  of  Wilton  a 
iMautiful  nun,  named  Elfreda,  and  niaile  her 
his  paramour.  Notwithstanding  this  out- 
rageous conduct  the  monkish  chroniclers  of 
the  age  bestow  great  praise  on  Edgar  as  a 
virtuous  and  godly  prince!  For.sooth  it  was 
sufficient  that  he  countenanced  them  in  their 
doctrines  and  practices,  and  supported  the 
|)rofligatc  race  of  shaven  scribes  who  lauded 
his  fictitious  and  sham  morality. 

The  story  of  Edgar's  second  marriiige  is 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  times.  Or- 
gar,  earl  of  Devonshire,  had  a  beautiful 
•hiughter  named  Elfrida.  The  fame  of  her 
charms  was  borne  to  tiie  ears  of  the  royal 
voluptuary.  Imagining  himself  already  in 
h)ve  with  the  lily  of  Devon,  he  sent  thither 
one  of  his  courtiers  named  Athelwold  to  spy 
out  the  hidden  beantN  of  llie  We-I,  and  to  re- 
cite to  him  iier  varied  attractions.  Tiie  eoiir- 
icr  (ramoiir  found  tiie  princess  even  as  she 
had  been  represented,  and  then,  after  the 
manner  of  men,  fell  in  love  with  her  himself. 
Concealing  the  true  object  of  his  mission,  he 
sought  and  olitained  the  hand  of  Orgar's 
daughter  in  marriage.  He  then  hurried  l)»ck 
to  his  master  and  reported  that  the  princess 
of  Devon  was  indeed  wealthy,  but  that  her 
lieanty  was  a  myth.  Tiie  king,  however,  sus- 
pecteil  his  spy  of  lying,  and  determined  to 
resolve  with  his  own  eyi's  the  (piestion  of  El- 
iVida's  eharnis.  .Vtiielwoltl  was  ordtTcd  to 
return  to   Devon  and  to  make  Straight   a   jialli 


tor  the  king.  The  courtier,  thus  brought  into 
a  narrow  place,  and  knowing  not  what  to  do, 
ordered  his  wife  to  put  on  coarse  attire  and 
demean  herself  like  a  peasant ;  but  she,  per- 
ceiving that  she  had  taken  a  courtier  when 
she  might  have  married  a  king,  was  not  un- 
willing that  her  beauty  might  dazzle  the  royal 
vision.  It  thus  hap])ened  that  the  double- 
dealing  Athelwold  was  hoisted  on  his  own 
petard.  Presently  afterwards  he  was  found 
murdered  in  the  woods,  and  the  ambitious 
Elfrida  was  taken  by  the  king.  It  was  not 
long  until  Edgar's  son  by  his  former  wife  was 
also  disposed  of,  and  the  way  thus  cleared  for  the 
succession  of  Elfrida's  ofl'spring  to  the  throne. 
A  few  years  after  the  perpetration  of  these 
crimes  King  Edgar  died,  and  was  succeeded  in 
975  by  his  son,  called  Edward  the  Maktyr, 
at  that  time  l)ut  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  it 
was  whose  claims  were  resisted  by  Elfrida. 
She  advanced  the  charge  that  Edward  was  of 
illegitimate  birth.  The  right  of  her  own  .son 
Ethelred  was  boldly  advanced  by  the  unscru- 
pulous queen,  and  the  two  half-brothers  were 
soon  arrayed  against  each  other  in  war.  Now 
it  was  that  the  anti-celibate  party  in  the 
priesthood  rallied  from  obscurity  and  l)anish- 
isiiment,  and  espousing  the  cause  of  Ethelred, 
sought  the  restoration  of  their  fortunes.  On 
the  other  hand,  Dunstan,  who  had  now  suc- 
ceeilcd  Odo  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  up- 
held the  claims  of  Edward.  In  the  struggle 
that  ensued  the  latter  was  at  first  succes-sful , 
but  Elfrida  was  by  no  means  content  to  see 
her  son  displaced.  She  made  a  league  with 
Alfere,  the  eolderman  of  Mereia,  and  organ- 
ized a  conspiracy  among  the  Thanes  of  the 
North.  I"or  three  years  the  h<istilc  parties 
face(l  eacii  other,  but  did  not  proceed  to  the 
extremity  of  war.  ICIfrida  and  her  son, 
meanwhile,  resided  at  Corfe  Castle,  in  Dorset- 
shire. On  a  certain  occasion,  the  king,  hunt- 
ing iu  this  neighborhood,  resolved  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  half-brother.  Elf'riila  received 
Edward  with  smiles  at  the  castle  gate,  and 
gave  him  a  cup  of  wine  to  drink  ;  but  as  he 
was  raising  the  cup  to  his  li|)s,  one  of  ICIfrida's 
attendants  stabbcti  him  in  tiie  liack.  The 
wounded  king  put  spurs  to  his  liors«>  and  fled, 
but  iiresently  fainting  anil  falling  from  thfl 
S4iddlc,  he  was  dragged  by  one  foot  through 
the  woods  until  life  was  extinct. 
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This  liloiidv  outrage  left  the  boy  Ethelreil 
the  rifjlitful  licir  to  tin-  tlinuie;  ri<^liti'ul,  for 
it  appears  that  in  tlio  murder  of  iiis  half- 
brother  he  had  no  part  or  sympathy.  It  is 
even  related  tiiat  when  lie  wept  on  aeeount  of 
Edward's  death,  tlic  furious  I'^lfrida  beat  hiui 
with  a  toreli  until  lie  was  well-iiijrh  ilead  liiin- 
self.  The  personal  innoeeiiee  of  the  [iriuec, 
however,  did  not  shield  hiui  from  the  popular 
odium  engendered  by  his  mother's  crimes. 
Takiufr  advantaire  of  this  faet,  the  able  and 
crafty  Duiistan  again  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  rallied  the  monkish  party  against  the 
throne.  He  found  a  elaimant  to  the  erown  in 
the  Prinee.<s  Edgitha,  daughter  of  Edgar  and 
that  lady  whom  he  had  abdueted  from  the 
nunnery  of  Wilton.  Edgitha,  ho\Yever,  had 
taken  the  veil  and  refused  to  exchange  her 
(juiet  life  for  the  dangers  and  pas.sions  of  the 
court.  The  celibate  party  was  therefore 
obligeil  to  consent  that  the  crown  .should  be 
worn  by  the  imbecile  son  of  Elfrida,  upon 
whom  they  vented  their  spleen  by  giving  him 
the  nickname  of  the  Unready. 

The  personal  character  of  several  of  the 
recent  kings,  and  the  crimes  and  iiiurder.s 
which  had  lieen  committed  by  rival  claimants 
of  the  erown  and  their  parti-sans,  no  less  than 
the  disgraceful  church  broils  of  the  celibate 
aud  anti-celibate  jiarties,  had  by  this  time 
almost  extinguished  the  hearty  Saxon  loyalty 
with  which  the  people  had  regarded  the 
House  of  Alfred,  AVliy  should  sturdy  En- 
glishmen any  longer  uiihokl  the  degenerate 
representative  of  that  illustrious  family? 
Meanwhile,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, the  ancient  and  terrible  animosity  be- 
tween the  Saxou.s  and  the  Danes  had  sub- 
sided. Each  had  come,  in  a  certain  measure, 
to  regard  the  other  as  countrymen.  Affiiiitv 
of  race  and  language  had  been  supplemented 
by  hundreds  and  thou.<ands  of  inter-marriages. 
It  thus  happened  that  the  Saxon  Thanes  and 
yeomanry  of  We.ssex  and  the  South  Viegaii  to 
look  with  favor  upon  the  project  of  substitut- 
ing an  able  Dane  for  a  degenerate  Saxon  on 
the  throne  of  England.  And  while  this  feel- 
ing grew  apace  in  the  country  south  of  -the 
Thames,  certain  general  cau.ses,  having  their 
roots  in  the  political  condition  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  France,  and  England,  also  con- 
duced to  a  change  of  d3-nasty. 


For  in  the  mean  time  Prince  Sweyn,  .sou 
of  the  king  of  Deiiniaik,  having  (juarreled 
with  his  father,  was  banished  from  the  king- 
dom. Such,  however,  were  his  talents,  ambi- 
tion, and  pei-sonal  influence,  that  a  large 
coiuiiaiiy  of  warriors  and  adventurers  gathered 
;iriiiinil  ills  banner  and  folldWi'd  liis  tnrtuiies 
on  the  sea.  After  a  few  ineliniinary  adven- 
tures, the  audacious  Dane  made  a  descent  oii 
England  ;  and  though  at  first  the  expedition 
was  intended  rather  to  discover  the  condition 
of  aHiiirs  and  try  the  spirit  of  the  people  tiiaii 
to  undertake  a  serious  conquest,  yet  it  was 
not  long  until  Sweyn  conceived  a  larger  and 
more  alarming  enterprise.  In  the  year  981 
he  fell  ujion  and  ca])tured  the  city  of  South- 
ampton. From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Chester 
and  London.  These  important  places  were 
also  taken  and  pillaged.  The  ominous  raven 
of  Denmark  was  seen  now  here,  now  there, 
as  far  as  the  borders  of  Cornwall.  The  in- 
competency of  Ethelred  to  defend  his  king- 
dom against  these  aggressions  was  paini'ully 
manifested.  His  attention  in  the  great  crisis 
which  was  ujion  the  country  was  absorbed 
with  local  difficulties  and  the  quarrels  of  the 
monks.  Alfere  of  Mercia  was  now  dead,  and 
the  earldom  had  descended  to  his  son,  Alfric. 
Him  the  king  had  first  banished  and  then  re- 
calleil ;  but  the  earl  nursed  his  revenge  until 
the  tlay  of  judgment.  That  day  was  now 
at  hand,  and  Sweyn  the  Dane  was  the  pre- 
cursor. 

In  the  year  !<'.)!  llie  English  were  defeated 
in  a  great  battle  fought  in  East  Ajiglia. 
Alarmed  at  the  situation  of  aflliirs,  Ethelred 
had  recour.sc  to  the  fatal  expedient  of  pur- 
chasing a  peace.  The  ])ayiiient  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  of  silver  procured  the  temporary 
retirement  of  the  enemy  from  the  countr\'. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  the  Sason  Witena- 
gemot  adojited  measures  for  the  enlargement 
and  better  e((uipment  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
English  soon  found  themselves  again  masters 
of  the  sea.  But  the  command  of  the  squad- 
ron was  given  to  Alfric,  who  now  found  am- 
ple opportunity  to  be  revenged.  As  soon  as 
an  engagement  with  the  Danes  could  be 
brought  about  he  went  over  with  a  large  part 
of  the  fleet  to  the  enemy.  Ethelred  was  re- 
duced to  the  miserable  expedient  of  seizing 
Alfric's  son  and  putting  out  his  eyes. 
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la  the  year  993  all  of  aucieut  Danelagh 
■wa.s  ovtrrim  by  the  native  insurgents  com- 
bined with  foreign  marauders.  Meanwhile, 
the  king  of  Denmark  was  slain,  and  8weyn 
ascended  the  tiirone.  He  formed  an  alliance 
witli  Olaf  of  Norway,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  two  monarchs  made  a  formidabie  de- 
scent upon  the  southern  coastiS  of  England. 
Ethelred  was  again  obliged  to  buy  off  his  as- 
sailant-;, who  now  exacted  sixteen  thou.sand 
pounds  as  the  price  of  peace.  The  miserable 
and  now  priest-ridden  spirit  of  the  Saxons 
found  some  solace  in  a  clause  of  the  treaty 
which  required  the  victors  to  be  baptized.  To 
this  the  Danes  readily  assented.  To  them  it 
was  no  more  than  a  plunge  in  the  water. 
Sweyn  himself  had  already  .several  times  re- 
ceived the  rite  at  the  hands  of  the  zealous 
priests,  an.xious  for  the  welfare  of  his  bar- 
baric soul.  One  of  the  other  leaders  made  a 
boast  that  he  luul  been  watihed  twenty  time^! 
In  the  case  of  Olaf,  however,  it  appears  that 
a  genuine  conversion  from  paganism  was  ef- 
fected. At  any  rate  he  honestly  observed  his 
oath  not  to  trouble  the  English  further. 

The  same  could  not  be  said  of  his  country- 
men, who  took  only  to  break  the  oath.  From 
^W  to  lOUl  the  country  wius  constantly  vexed 
with  Danish. incursions.  Meanwhile,  the  mil- 
itary resources  of  the  kingdoin,  under  the 
jtuerile  tnanagerneiit  of  Etiielrcd  and  his  coun- 
cil, rapidly  deciiiMij  until  the  only  available 
means  of  preventing  the  ascendency  of  the 
Danes  was  the  gold  of  the  treasury.  On  one 
occasion  a<  niucii  as  twciity-fimr  thousand 
jSounds  was  paid  to  secure  the  departure  of 
the  enemy.  This  tremendous  burden  was 
lifted  by  a  tax,  known  as  the  Dane-geld,  which 
was  levied  u])on  the  Saxon  yeomanrv. 

While  this  deplorable  state  of  atliiiis  ex- 
isted at  home,  Ethelred  managed  to  embroil 
the  kingdom  in  foreign  complications.  He 
i|uarreled  with  Hiehard  H.,  duke  i>f  Nor- 
niamly,  ami  the  two  princes  were  proceeding 
to  war  when  tlie  Pope  commanded  the  peace. 
Ethelred  then  .«ought  the  iiand  of  the  Princess 
Emma,  sister  of  the  Norman  duke,  and  by  this 
marriagt>  of  the  F-'ntrlish  kiiiir  with  her  who 
was  known  as  the  Flower  of  Ndrinandv  was 
iaiil  the  foundation  of  that  claim  whieh,  in 
lOfiti,  led  to  the  eon(|uest  of  tlie  British  Isles 
by  William  the  Conqueror. 


The  general  condition  of  the  Danes  and 
Saxons  in  England  and  tiieir  relations  with 
each  other,  living  in  many  jmrts  intermingled 
as  a  common  people,  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. In  the  North  the  Danish  population 
was  generally  predominant ;  in  the  South,  the 
Saxon.  In  the  central  districts  the  two  peo- 
ples were  mi.xed  together.  The  situation  was 
such  as  in  case  of  treachery  to  expose  the  vic- 
tims of  a  plot  to  the  greatest  hard.?hip.«. 

It  appears  that  King  Ethelred  was  as  per- 
fidious as  he  was  weak.  The  situation  of  the 
Danes  .seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the 
horrible  project  of  exterminating  them  by  a 
wholesale  massacre!  It  can  not  be  tlenied 
that  the  foreigners  and  their  descendants  in 
the  island  had  behaved  witii  great  harsh- 
ness towards  the  native  population.  The  se- 
verity and  outrage  peculiar  to  the  early  years 
of  the  Dunisli  domination  had,  however,  at 
length  given  place  to  a  milder,  more  tolerable 
condition  of  atliurs.  Quiet  and  orderly  hab- 
its had  at  length  become  prevalent  among  the 
grandsons  of  tho.se  old  pirates  who  had  made 
England  red  with  the  light  of  their  burnings. 
This  .state  of  his  people,  however,  seems  to 
have  had  no  effect  upon  the  bloody  mind  of 
Etheli-ed  and  the  scarcely  less  perfidious  spirit 
of  his  Saxon  subjects. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1002  the 
king  sent  out  secret  orders  into  all  the  cities 
and  towns,  appointing  a  day  and  hour  in 
wliicli  the  Saxons  should  everywhere  fall  u])on 
and  destroy  the  Danes.  The  time  set  for  the 
great  atrocity  was  the  feast  of  St.  Brice, 
namely,  the  13tli  of  November.  With  a  hor- 
rid precision  the  murderous  .scheme  was  car- 
ried out.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  unsus- ' 
pecting  Danes  in  every  town  and  handet  were 
attackeil  and  cut  down  by  their  neighbors. 
No  mercy  was  sliown  to  any.  All  ages  and 
conditions  were  hewed  down  together.  Even 
♦  luuhilda,  sister  of  King  Sweyn,  herself  a 
Christian  and  married  to  an  English  earl  of 
Dani.sh  descent,  was  obliged  to  look  on  while 
her  hu.sband  and  child  were  ))Ut  to  death,  and 
was  her.self  then  niunlere<l.  No  wonder,  when 
the  news  of  this  bloody  work  was  carried  to 
Denmark,  the  heart  of  Sweyn  grew  hot  within 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  visit  on  the  tri-acher- 
ous  English  such  a  vengeance  as  should  never 
be  forgotten. 
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A  Dauish  arniaiuent  was  now  fitti'il  out  by 
far  greater  than  any  that  had  ever  been  seen 
oft' the  coa.*!.'*  "f  Kii;,'laml.  An  army  ol' chosen 
warrion;,  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  em- 
barked, and  the  sijiiadrou  set  sail  for  its  des- 
tination. The  tiist  lauding  was  eftected  near 
the  citv  of  Exeter.  That  j)laee  was  soon  takeu 
and  plundered.  The  work  of  vengeance  was 
now  begun  in  earnest.  la  every  town  through 
which  the  invading  army  passed  the  Danes 
compelled  the  Saxons  to  furnisli  them  a  feast. 
As  soon  as  the  warriors  had  eaten  their  fill 
they  slew  their  hosts  and  set  fire  to  the  houses. 
When  at  last  a  Saxon  army  of  nearly  eijiuvl 
strength  was  brought  out  to  stay  this  desolat- 
ing inroad,  it  was  commanded  by  that  same 
Alfric  of  Mercia  who  had  ali'eady  betrayed  an 
English  fieet  into  the  liands  of  the  enemy. 
How  or  why  he  had  again  l)een  restored  to 
the  king's  favor  does  not  appear.  At  any 
rate,  when  a  battle  was  imminent,  the  traitor 
got  in  his  work  by  feigning  sickness  until 
what  time  King  Sweyn  succeeded  in  securing 
his  booty  and  made  his  way  uiuimlested  to 
the  coast.  In  the  year  1004  England  was  re- 
duced to  famine,  and  the  Danes,  not  liking 
the  prospect  of  starvation  in  a  foreign  island, 
sailed  away  to  the  Baltic. 

In  the  mean  time  that  train  of  events  was 
carried  forward  which  portended  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Norman  ascendency  in  England. 
Ethelred  had  hoped,  by  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Emma,  to  obtain  an  alliance  with  the 
Normans  against  the  Danes.  In  his  emer- 
gency he  appealed  to  Duke  Richard  for  help. 
The  latter  heeded  his  call,  but  only  in  such  a 
way  as  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  country. 
Those  Normans  who  came  over  to  the  island 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  taking  up  Ethel- 
red's  cause  against  the  northern  invaders  were 
more  concerned  about  the  establishment  of 
their  master's  influence  in  England  than  about 
the  chastisement  of  the  Danes.  In  tlie  mean 
time  the  king's  conduct  towards  his  wife  had 
been  such  as  to  give  mortal  offense  to  her 
womanly  pride.  She  laid  her  cause  before 
her  brother,  the  duke,  and  found  in  him  a 
ready  listener  to  the  story  of  her  wrongs.  A 
violent  quarrel  broke  out  between  him  and 
Ethelred.  The  latter  was  on  the  eve  of  in- 
vading Normandy,  and  was  only  hindered  in 
his  purpose  by  tlie  distracted  condition  of  the 


kingdom.  The  duke,  upon  his  part,  seized 
upon  all  the  Engli.^h  in  his  realm,  killed 
some,  and  cast  the  rest  into  prison.  Thus 
was  engendered  l)etween  England  and  Nor- 
mandy a  state  of  hostility  which  was  not 
likely  to  be  appeased,  except  by  the  conquest 
(jf  one  of  the  countries  by  the  other. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  King 
Sweyn  again  returned  into  England,  fur- 
ther to  appease  his  vengeance  on  the  murder- 
ers of  his  countrymen.  The  Witenagemot, 
knowing  tlio  warrior  with  wiioni  they  had  to 
deal,  and  thoroughly  distrusting  their  own 
sovereign,  adopted  the  usual  expedient  of  pur- 
chasing a  peace.  But  the  triumphant  Sweyn 
now  demanded  thirty  thousand  pounds  as  the 
price  of  his  forbearance.  This  enormous  sum 
was  raised  and  paid ;  but  the  people  began  at 
last  to  see  that  the  spoliation  of  the  country 
was  as  dreadful  under  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  king  as  if  the  land  were  left  a  i)rey  to  the 
Danes. 

In  1008,  only  two  years  after  the  former 
levy,  another  assessment  was  made  upon  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom.  The  object  in  this  in- 
stance was  to  rebuild  the  English  fleet ;  l)ut 
after  this  work  was  accom]ilished  the  squad- 
ron was  soon  broken  up  by  the  dissensions 
and  treachery  of  the  commanders.  A  certain 
courtier  named  Edric  had  obtained  such  an 
a.scendency  over  Ethelred's  mind  that  he  vir- 
tually ruled  the  kingdom.  Bithric,  a  brother 
of  this  magnate,  was  also  in  high  favor.  The 
latter  made  a  conspiracy  against  Earl  Wulf- 
noth,  who  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by 
flight.  He  took  with  him,  however,  twenty 
ships  of  the  English  navy,  and  when  pursued 
by  Bithric,  with  eighty  vessels,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  his  enemy's  squadron  wrecked 
in  a  storm.  The  remainder  of  the  English 
armament  was  dispersed  by  mismanagement 
or  accident,  anil  the  kingdom  was  thus  left 
naked  to  her  enemies. 

.\s  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Denmark  that 
the  jtreparatious  for  defending  the  island  had 
come  to  naught,  a  large  fleet  was  equipped 
and  an  army  put  on  board,  under  command 
of  a  leader  named  Thurkill.  For  three  years 
this  host  ravaged  England  at  will.  The  king- 
dom had  no  peace  or  security  except  such  as 
was  afforded  by  brief  truces  purchased  from 
the  Danes.     During  this  period  the  adherents 
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of  Ethelretl's  government  fell  awMV  luilii  lie 
was  left  witliout  siij)porters.  As  for  himself, 
he  still  pursued  the  policy  of  <iuieting  the  en- 
emy with  l)ribes.  It  is  said  that  he  paid  to 
Thurkill  the  sum  of  forty-eight  thousand 
pounds.  By  this  means  the  Danish  U'adcr 
was  induced  to  consent  to  a  peace,  and  even 
to  ally  himself  with  Ethelretl.  It  appears, 
however,  that  his  motives  were  treacherous, 
and  that  he  was  really  acting  in  concert  with 
Sweyn,  who  now  contemplated  the  complete 
subjugation  of  England.  Presently  Thurkill 
quarreled  with  Ethelred,  and  undertook  a  new 
expedition ;  but  the  Danish  king  now  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  avowed  his  purjjose 
of  reducing  both  Thurkill  and  the  Saxon 
monarch  to  submi.ssiou.  With  the  appearance 
of  Sweyn  on  the  Humber  the  people  of  Dane- 
lagh rose  and  joineii  his  banners.  Afost  of 
the  army  of  Thurkill  did  the  .same.  The  cen- 
tral counties  of  England  quietly  submitted. 
0.\ford  and  Winchester  opened  their  gates  to 
receive  him.  Ethelred  meanwhile  took  refuge 
in  London,  and  here  the  valor  of  the  citizens 
kept  the  Danes  at  bay  for  a  .season.  All  the 
West    .soon    submitted    to    the    Danish    king. 

Seeing  that  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  had 
fallen  away,  the  Londoners  at  length  gave  up 
the  contest,  and  iMheiicd  (le<l  with  his  family 
and  .sought  protection  at  the  court  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1013  Sweyn  was  acknowl- 
edged as  the  king  of  England ;  but  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  he  died  at  ihe  town  of 
Gainsborough.  Thereupon  the  Saxon  Thaues 
reius-serted  themselves,  and  invited  Ethelred, 
after  his  six  weeks'  banishment,  to  return  to 
the  throne.  The  Danish  party  meanwhile 
proclaimed  the  Prince  C'an'utic,  son  of  King 
Sweyn,  a.s  monarcii  of  tiie  country.  Civil 
war  again  broke  oui,  and  for  a  sea.son  there 
was  a  reign  of  bloodshed  ami  burniuL'. 

.Vt  length,  completely  despairing  of  relief 
af  the  hands  of  iheir  unready  sovereign,  the 
Saxon  nobles  set  aside  ihe  claims  of  Ethelreil 
and  his  legitimate  children,  and  selected  for 
liieii-  king  his  natural  son,  the  warlike  Er>- 
MLiNi),  surinimed  Ironside.  It  was  tiie  mis- 
fortune of  this  valorous  prince  to  receive  at 
llie  hands  of  his  supporters  an  alreiidv  ex- 
hausted country.  Nevertheless  he  did  as 
much    as   courage   might    to  retrieve   the  for- 


tunes of  Saxon  England.  Twice  he  attempted 
to  relieve  the  beleaguered  city  of  London. 
He  fought  with  the  enemy  five  pitched  battles, 
but  the  Danes  were  generally  victorious.  As 
a  last  desperate  measure  of  defense  he  chal- 
lenged Canute  to  mortal  condjat.  The  latter, 
however,  durst  not  meet  his  stalwart  antago- 
nist in  personal  battle,  but  proposed  instead 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  between  them. 
The  proposition  was  accepted  ;  Edmund  Iron- 
side ruled  over  the  South,  and  Canute  re- 
ceived the  rest  of  the  island. 

This  .settlement,  however,  was  of  only  two 
months'  duration.  Within  that  time  after  tho 
treaty  the  Saxon  monarch  died,  and  in  1017 
the  whole  kingdom  pa.ssed  under  the  <lomiuion 
of  Canute.  This  distinguished  ruler  began 
his  reign  with  measures  of  conciliation,  but 
his  course  in  this  respect  was  more  politic 
than  sincere.  The  House  of  Ethelred  was 
i)itterly  persecuted,  and  many  of  that  family 
and  its  Saxon  adiierents  were  hunted  down 
and  slain.  Edward  and  Ivlmund,  the  infant 
sons  of  Kdmun<l  Ironside,  were  seized  and 
sent  to  Sweden.  The  king  of  that  country, 
having  com|)a.ssion  upon  their  misfortunes, 
sent  them  to  distant  Hungary,  where  Edmund 
died.  The  Prince  Edward,  however,  married 
the  daughter  of  tiie  Emperor  of  Cermany,  of 
whicii  union  were  boiii  Edgar  Atheling, 
Christina,  and  ^Margaret.  The  last  named 
was  married  to  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotlan<l. 
and  thus  through  a  Scotti.sh  House  the  blood 
of  King  Alfred  was  transmitted  to  aftcrtimes. 

Meanwhile  tiie  warrior  King  Canute  wa.s 
menaced  by  a  specter  out  of  Normandv.  In 
that  country  the  two  priiicrs,  Edward  and 
Alfred,  sons  of  Ethelred  and  Emma,  were 
supporte<l  by  Duki'  l\iciiard,  their  uncle. 
The  latter  demanded  of  the  Danisii  king  that 
the  rights  of  his  ncpliews  .should  be  respected; 
and  when  this  d<'mand  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt, liie  Norman  duke  oHereil  his  sister,  the 
widowed  iMiima,  to  tiie  i>ane  in  marriage.  It 
appears  that  Duke  Kiehard,  the  widow  her- 
self, and  Canute  were  ei|Uidly  anxious  to  con- 
summate tliis  unnaliirai  union.  Nor  was  it 
with  a  view  to  securing  Ihe  rights  of  her  sons 
so  much  as  again  becoming  (|Ueen  of  England 
that  the  Flower  of  Normandy  went  up  gladly 
to  the  bod  of  the  royal  Danish  rutiian  by 
whom  her  former  husband  had  lieen  destroved 
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As  for  the  exiled  princes,  to  tlir t'uitln'r  i 

thcniu'lit   wiis  givi'ii.     They  grew  up  in   Nor- 
niiiudy,  forgot  the   hmguage   of  their  father,   | 
and  cea^d  to  be  regarded  iu  the  realm  over  I 
which  they  niigiit  have  reigned.  I 

Thus  it  happeue.l  that  the  erowns  of  Eiig- 
lau.l,    D.imiark,   Sweden,   and   Norway   were 
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combined  on  the  head  of  Canute.  In  the 
northern  kingcloms,  iiowever,  his  claira.s  were 
much  disputed,  and  lie  was  involved  in  several 
foreign  wars.  The  la.«t  of  his  expeditions  was 
undertaken  in  the  year  1017  against  Duucau, 
king  of  Cumbria.  The  war  lasted  for  two 
years ;  nor  could  the  Cumbrians  and  Scots 
be  subdued  until  the  king's  resources  were 
strained  to  the  utmost.     After  this  conflict  in 


the  North  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, the  kingdom  enjoyed  an  interval  of 
peace  more  beneiieent  in  its  results  than  anv 
epoch  since  the  times  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
The  despotic  Canute  relaxed  the  rigor  of 
his  reign.  His  revengeful  nature  found  no  fur- 
ther cause  of  ottisu.se,  and  in  his  old  age,  for- 
getting to  be  cruel,  he  sought 
comfort  for  his  soul  in  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome.  In  the 
year  10.30  he  assumed  the 
pilgrim's  garb  and  journeyed 
to  the  Eternal  Citv.  Return- 
ing i'roni  his  holy  visit,  he 
•went  into  Denmark,  where 
Le  tarried  for  some  time. 
From  that  country  he  sent 
his  commands  to  England  by 
the  abbot  of  Tavistock,  and 
thus  maintained  his  authority 
over  his  English  realms. 

Of  King  Canute  tradition 
has  fondly  repeated  a  famous 
incident.  At  the  height  c)f 
his  power,  struck  one  tlay 
with  remorseful  reflections  on 
the  brevity  and  follies  of  liu- 
nian  greatness,  and  di.sgusted 
with  the  excessive  flatteries 
of  the  sycophants  about  the 
court,  he  ordered  them  to 
lit-ai-  liirii  down  to  the  sea- 
.^liore  ill  his  chair  of  state. 
Having  seated  himself  in  the 
very  edge  of  the  surf  a<  the 
tide  came  roaring  iu  lie  de- 
manded to  know  of  his  cour- 
tiers wliether  the  sea  would 
iiln'v  liiiu  and  stand  hack. 
Al'tii-  the  manner  of  liars, 
they  answered  that  the  great 
deep  would  shrink  at  his 
gesture  of  command.  The 
king  then  sat  silently  awaiting  the  issue,  while 
the  ti<Ie  rolle<l  in  around  him.  "Ocean,"  said 
he,  "the  land  and  the  sea  are  mine.  Presume 
not  to  wet  the  edge  of  my  robe."  The  surf 
rose  higher  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  wade 
dripping  from  the  waters.  Thereupon  he 
turned  and  rebuked  the  fawning  flatterers, 
whose  ill-timed  adulation  had  magnified  the 
greatness  of  the  weak. 
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111  the  year  1035  Canute  died,  ami  was  i 
buried  at  Winchester.  He  left  to  the  reaini  ' 
anotlier  disputed  succession  ;  fur  tlie  chiinis  of 
Hardicanute,  his  son  by  tlie  widow  of  Ethel- 
red,  were  disj)uted  by  his  two  illegitimate 
sons,  named  Sweyu  and  Harold.  As  to  these 
two  princes,  the  .scandal  of  the  time  declared  ; 
that  they  were  not  of  the  royal  blood  at  all. 
It  was  said  that  AlfL'iva,  the  niistre.s.s  of  Ca- 
nute, iiad  imposed  on  him  two  bantlings  not 
his  own  ;  the  gossip  of  the  times  was  pei-haps 
a  true  interpretation  of  the  facts.  Neverthe- 
less, the  credulous  Canute  recognized  Sweyn 
and  Harold  as  joint  heirs  with  Hardicanute, 
and  purposed  to  divide  hi.s  kingdom  among 
tliem.  He  accordingly  provided  that  England 
shouhl  fall  to  H.vkolu,  Denmark  to  Hardica- 
nute, and  Norway  to  Sweyn.  When  the 
king  died,  two  of  his  sons,  Hanlieamite  and 
Sweyn,  were  in  the  north  of  Europe,  only 
Harold  being  in  England.  Tiie  claims  of  Har- 
dicanute to  the  English  crown  were  ardently 
supported  by  the  old  Saxon  party  in  the  island, 
for  he  was  the  son  of  tlie  wi<low  of  P^thelred, 
and  tiierefore  aHie<l  to  the  royal  family.  In 
the  Danelagh,  however,  the  people  recognized 
Harold.  Civil  war  was  again  imminent,  and 
was  only  obviated  by  the,  interference  of 
the  Witenagemot,  which  body  convened  at  Ox- 
ford and  ilividcd  the  realni  between  the  rival 
claimants.  Harold  should  have  the  country 
north  of  the  Tliames,  with  London  for  his 
capital,  and  Hardicanute  shouM  rule  the 
South. 

The  latter  prince,  being  still  in  Denmaik, 
selit  his  mother,  Eiiiina,  as  regent  of  JMig- 
laiid.  With  her  the  powerful  Earl  (iodwiu 
was  to  >liaie  till'  autliorilv  iluriiig  the  ab.sence 
of  the  king.  Harold,  however,  i)erceiviiig 
the  weakness  of  the  situation,  resolved  to 
usurp  his  brother's  throne,  and  the  condition 
of  aHiiirs  in  the  southern  kiuL:<loui  favored 
such  an  enterprise. 

Meanwhile  I'rinee  Edward,  son  of  Ethelred 
and  Emma,  still  residing  in  Normamly,  ad- 
vanced his  claims  to  the  crown  once  worn  by 
his  father.  Hearing  of  the  death  of  Caiuite, 
he  set  sail  for  England  and  landed  at  South- 
ampton. 1' rom  his  mother's  friends  he  had 
expected  a  cordial  reee])tion  and  support  ;  but 
that  un.serupulous  lady  was  now  engaged  in  an 
intrigue  to  secure  the  succession  for  her  sou 


Hardicanute.  Edward  was  obliged  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  from  the  islaud.  Soon  after- 
wards both  of  the  sous  of  Ethelred  were  in- 
vited by  a  treacherous  letter,  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  their  mother,  to  return 
to  England  and  claim  their  inheritance.  Ed- 
ward wa.s  wary  of  the  invitation,  but  the 
young  Alfred,  attended  by  six  hundred  fol- 
hiwers,  accepted  his  mother's  call,  and  landed 
opposite  to  Canterbury.  Here  he  was  met  by 
the  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  who  swore  alle- 
giance to  the  prince  and  began  to  conduct 
him  inland.  When  the  party  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Guildford,  while  Alfred  and  his 
friends  were  sleej)ing  unarmed  at  night,  they 
were  suddenly  assailed  and  mas.sacred  by  the 
barbarous  soldiei's  of  King  Harold.  The  eyes 
of  the  prince  were  torn  out,  and  he  died  in 
agony.  The  ruler  of  England  had  thus  ])Ut 
out  of  the  way  another  of  his  possii)le  rivals. 
Nor  was  it  long  until  he  secured  for  himself 
the  full  title  of  the  King  of  England.  He 
received  the  surnanie  of  Ilaiefoot.  Of  his 
reign  there  is  little  to  he  recorded  other  than 
the  quarrels  of  the  elergv  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  parties  to  oinaiu  an 
ascendency  in  the  affairs  of  state. 

After  a  reign  of  four  years,  Harold  died 
and  in  1040  was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother, 
Hardicrtiuite.  It  was  the  ha[)py  fortune  of 
this  (jrince  to  be  acceptable  to  both  the  Eiig- 
glish  faction.s — to  the  Saxons,  because  he  was 
the  .son  of  Pvinma  ;  to  the  Danes,  becau.se  he 
was  the  sou  of  Canute.  As  for  the  prince,  he 
favored  his  father's  people.  He  cliose  his 
courtiers  from  among  his  counti'vmen  of  the 
North,  and  his  army  and  navy  were  Danish. 
During  the  early  years  of  his  reign  there  were 
several  insurrections,  chiefly  traceable  to  the 
king's  ])artiality  for  men  of  his  own  race. 
I''oi-  ills  pi-edece.ssor,  however,  he  manifested 
such  contempt  that  the  Saxons  were  delighted. 
The  body  of  Harold  was  digged  from  the 
gnive,  insulted,  decapitated,  and  thrown  into 
the  river.  In  his  tastes  the  king  manifested 
all  the  glutton(uis  exce.s.ses  of  his  peo])le. 
Eoiir  times  a  day  he  feasted,  and  then  held  a 
carousal  at  night.  Meanwhile,  the  afl'airs  of 
government  were  managed  by  Earl  Godwin 
and  the  (lueen-mother  Emma.  At  length, 
after  a  reign  of  nearly  two  yeai-s,  in  the 
midst  uf  a  revel  by   night,    Hardicanute,   al- 
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remly  drunken,  fell  down  dead  on  the  floor 
of  lii.«  l)aiii|uct-hnll. 

After  liis  funlish  attempt  to  secure  the 
throue  of  England,  the  Prince  Edward  had 
retired  to  Normandy,  and  there  devoted  him- 
self to  more  congenial  pursuits.  Fain  would 
he  have  become  a  holy  man  and  retireil  from 
the  world.  With  the  death  of  Hardicanute, 
however,  a  plain  way  was  opened  before  his 
feet,  and  in  1042  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
England.  The  Danes  had  now  no  descendant 
of  Canute  to  advance  against  Edward's  claims, 
and  many  of  their  nobles  retired  from  the 
island.  Even  Earl  Godwin  forebore  to  op- 
pose the  accession  of  Edward,  who  received 
the  surname  of  the  Confessor,  and  began  a 
prosperous  but  not  untroubled  reign. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  sovereign 
was  to  accept  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
Godwin.  It  is  believed  that  the  stern  father- 
in-law  himself  dictated  this  union  with  a  view 
to  increasing  his  own  power  in  the  kingdom. 
This  circumstance  may  in  i)ari  account  for  the 
fact  that  in  no  long  time  the  report  went 
abroad  that  King  Edward  treated  his  wife 
witii  great  harshness.  As  to  his  mother,  the 
royal  severity  was  mingled  with  scorn.  Per- 
haps the  treatment  was  not  unmerited  ;  for 
the  belief  was  prevalent  that  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Alfred  might  be  traced  to  a  jilot  hav- 
ing its  seat  in  the  bosom  of  Emma. 

In  the  year  1043  an  attempt  was  made  by 
^[agnus,  king  of  Denmark,  to  restore  the  for- 
tunes of  his  House  in  England.  A  Danish 
fleet  once  more  appeared  off  the  coast;  but 
the  Sa.xons  were  now  )>rcpared  to  receive 
their  enemy,  and  the  latter  deemed  it  prudent 
to  retire  to  the  Baltic.  The  Saxon  monarchy 
had  now  come  to  rest  on  so  firm  a  basis  that 
an-  overthrow  was  no  longer  to  be  feared  at 
the  hands  of  buccaneers  and  marauders. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  quiet  of  Ed- 
ward's reign,  his  authority  over  his  subjects 
had  in  it  an  element  of  feebleness.  The  great 
Earl  Godwin  and  the  other  Thanes  and  nobles 
of  the  kingdom  had  .so  augmented  their  power 
as  to  make  their  ruler  a  king  by  sufferance. 
By  them  most  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  appropriated.  By  them  courts  were 
held,  judges  appointed,  and  levies  made  of 
troops  and  money.  The  combined  power  of 
this  nascent,  feudal  nobility  was  greater  than 


that  of  the  monarch,  ami  but  for  their  jeal- 
ousies and  ([uarrcls,  they  might  have  at  any 
time  comi)a.sscd  his  detiironement. 

Another  element  of  weakness  specially  to 
be  noted  in  the  government  of  Edward  was 
his  preference  for  the  Normans.  He  could 
but  see  that  those  polite  gentlemen  of  Rouen, 
in  whose  society  he  had  piusscd  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  were  greatly  superior  in  nuin- 
nere  and  culture  to  even  the  most  refined  of 
his  rougli,  untutored  countrymen.  He  pre- 
ferreil  the  language  and  dress  of  his  adopted 
country  to  those  of  his  native  land.  The 
royal  predilection  in  these  regards  furnished  a 
suflicient  motive  for  constant  communication 
with  the  gay  court  of  Rouen.  Many  schol- 
arly and  courtly  Normans  came  over  to  Ed- 
ward's capital,  and  brought  with  them  the 
sunlight  of  Normandy.  For  these  anijde  pro- 
vision was  made  by  the  king,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  this  dawning  Norman  a.scendency 
was  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

However  agreeable  this  state  of  afliiirs  may 
have  been  to  the  king  himself,  it  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  Saxons.  The  already  over- 
grown power  of  Earl  Godwin  was  thus  greatly 
increased  ;  for  he  was  regarded  as  the  leader 
of  the  native  nobility  against  the  Nornum  in- 
novations. In  1044,  liowever,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  for  a  while  greatly  injured 
the  earl's  popularity  and  power.  His  oldest 
son,  bearing  the  famous  name  of  Sweyn, 
proved  to  be  a  brigand  and  adventurer.  Con- 
temptuous of  all  law  and  sanctity,  he  violated 
an  abbess  and  was  banished  from  the  king- 
dom. He  improved  his  exile  by  b(M-iiiuing  a 
terrible  pirate,  which  vocation  he  |)lieil  luitil 
what  time  his  father  procured  for  him  a  i):u- 
don  from  the  king.  In  the  delay  incidiiit  to 
such  a  business  Sweyn  became  impatient  and 
laid  the  blame  upon  hiscousiii  Reoru,  then  resid- 
ing at  the  court.  Him,  on  returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  first  conciliated  and  then  murdered. 
But  his  father's  influence  was  able  to  secure  a 
second  pardon,  and  Sweyn  was  restored  to  his 
estates. 

In  the  year  10.51  Count  Eustace,  of  Bou- 
logne, wdio,  by  his  marriage  with  the  Lady 
Goda,  daughter  of  Ethelred,  became  brother- 
in-law  to  the  king,  paid  a  visit  to  Edward 
and  his  court.  Here  he  found  every  thing 
conformed   to   the  style  and  manner  of  Nor- 
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maudy.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  he  con- 
ceived for  the  Saxous  a  sentiment  of  profound 
contempt.  On  departing  after  his  sojourn  tiie 
count,  with  his  retainers,  entered  the  town  of 
Dover,  and  liicrc  l)eeame  emljroiled  in  a  bloody 
riot  with  the  inhaljitants.  Eustace  thereupon 
returned  to  the  capital  and  laid  his  grievances 
before  the  king.  The  latter  ordered  Earl 
Godwin  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  had  insulted  his  Norman 
brother-in-law. 

Instead  of  doing  as  he  wa.s  bid  the  earl 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  men  of  Dover,  and 
told  the  king  plainly  that  the  Normans  were 
they  who  deserved  the  punishment.  Edward 
thereupon  summoned  (iodwin  himself  before 
his  foreign  court  at  (Gloucester,  there  to  an- 
swer for  his  contumacious  conduct.  Incensed 
at  this  summons,  the  earl  took  up  arms.  At 
this  time  the  whole  country  south  of  the 
Thames  was  under  his  sway.  His  eldest  son, 
Harold,  appeared  on  the  scene.  This  young 
prince  and  his  i)rotlu'r  Sweyn,  as  well  as  their 
father,  led  large  liaiids  of  armed  men  to 
Gloucester,  and  demanded  that  Count  Eustace 
should  be  given  u|t.  Tlie  king,  in  this  crisis, 
sought  to  gain  time  by  negotiation.  Mean- 
while iSiward,  earl  of  Northuml)ria,  and  Leo- 
fric,  earl  of  Mercia,  who  were  rivals  of  God- 
win, came  to  the  rescue  of  Edward.  The  two 
armies  came  face  to  face  ;  but  it  was  now  dis- 
covered that  the  fierce  animosity  so  long 
existing  between  tiie  Saxons  of  the  South  and 
the  Anglo-Danes  of  the  North  had  so  far  died 
away  that  the  angry  leaders  could  not  precip- 
itAte  a  i)attle.  (iodwiii  and  the  king  were 
obliged,  l)y  a  popular  sentiment,  to  make 
peace  and  to  refer  their  difficulties  to  the 
Witenagemot  fur  settlement.  But  before  the 
time  of  liie  meeting  of  that  body  tlie  tide  had 
so  turned  against  Godwin  that  he  was  unable 
to  sustain  his  cause,  and  he  was  iianished. 
Together  with  his  wife  and  three  of  his  sons, 
he  set  -sail  for  Flanders,  where  he  was  cor- 
dially received  by  Baldwin,  count  of  that 
province.  The  princes  Harold  and  Leofwin 
escaped  from  tlie  western  coast  and  made  their 
way  to  Ireland.  ! 

Having  thus  freed  hinj.self  from  the  j 
presence  of  the  male  meml)ers  of  tlie  House  i 
of  Godwin,  the  king  next  turned  his  anger  I 
upon    his    wife    Editha,   who,   as    will  be  re-   ' 


membered,  was  a  daughter  of  the  banished 
carl.  From  her  Edward  took  away  her  es- 
tates and  jewels,  and  then,  when  .she  was 
completely  broken  in  spirit,  coutiued  her  in 
the  monastery  of  AVherwell. 

Thus,  for  the  time,  was  the  Saxon  party 
overthrown  and  scattered.  Relieved  of  the 
presence  of  his  most  formidable  opponents, 
Edward  gave  free  rein  to  his  preference  for 
the  people  and  institutions  of  Normandy.  The 
Norman  nobles  came  over  in  great  numbei-s, 
and  settled  at  his  court.  Even  Prince  Will- 
iam, the  illegitimate  .sou  of  Duke  Robert, 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  tarry  for 
a  season  with  Edward  and  his  friends.  Nor 
is  it  doubtful  that  this  ambitious  aspirant, 
who  was  destined  to  play  so  important  a  part 
in  the  history  of  mediaival  England,  was  al- 
ready, on  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  looking  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  future.  King  Edward 
was  cliildles.s,  and  it  was  said  that  he  was 
under  a  sort  of  monastic  vow  to  remain  so. 
The  Norman  rage,  alreaily  prevalent  in  the 
upper  circles  of  English  politics,  pointed  even 
now  to  a  not  remote  contingency  of  a  Norman 
dynasty  in  the  island.  The  Prince  William 
was  cousin  to  the  reigning  king,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  lieing  the  son  of  a  tanner's 
daughter  had  little  weight,  so  long  as  he  was 
also  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  He 
was  received  by  Edward  with  every  mark  of 
esteem  and  preference.  He  was  taken  into 
the  private  counsels  of  the  king,  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that  then  and  there  it 
was  understood  that  after  Eilward's  death  the 
crown  of  England  should  descend  to  William. 

Jleanwhile,  however,  the  great  Earl  God- 
win, now  exiled  in  Flanders,  was  neither  idle 
nor  despairing.  In  1052  he  got  together  a 
powerful  fleet  and  boldly  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Landing  on  the  southern  coast,  he  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  Saxons,  who  every 
wliere  rose  in  his  favor.  Harold  and  Leofwin 
returned  from  Ireland  and  joined  his  standard. 
Presently  the  earl's  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames, 
and  on  aiiproaching  London  was  reenforced  by 
many  of  the  men  and  ships  of  Edward.  God- 
win behaved  with  much  moderation,  merely 
demanding  a  revocation  of  the  edict  of  exile 
against  himself  and  family  and  a  redress  of 
grievances.  This  the  king  obstinately  refused. 
But  the  crisis  iu  the  royal  household  soon  be- 
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came  so  threatening  that  the  monarch  wsis 
ohligcd  to  consent  to  negotiations.  Then  it 
was  that  tiie  Norman  favorites  of  the  court  of 
Etlward  suddenly  took  to  flight.  No  longer 
■were  the  fogs  of  London  or  its  spectral  Tower 
<'oiigc'iiial  to  the  elegant  ^lessicurs  of  Kouen. 
Some  took  refuge  in  castles  along  the  coast, 
but  the  greater  part  fled  to  Normandy. 

To  complete  what  revolution  had  alreaily 
accomplished,  the  Witenagcmot  asscmhli'd  and 
passed  a  sentence  of  outlawry  against  the 
Normans.     Godwin  and  his  .sons  were  legally 


with  the  king.  In  the  midst  of  the  banquet, 
while  the  carousal  was  at  it.s  height,  the  earl 
was  struck  witli  apoplexy,  and  fell  dying  from 
his  seat.  In  a  few  days  he  expired,  and  his 
estJites  and  title  descended  to  Prince  Harold, 
best  and  bravest  of  his  sons. 

Many  circumstances  now  con.spired  to  turn 
the  attention  and  expectancy  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  son  of  Godwin.  Siward,  ihv  carl  of 
Northumi)ria,  died ;  his  eldest  son,  Osberne, 
was  slain  in  battle  with  the  Scots,  and  the 
younger  was  too  immature  to  succeed   to  his 
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restored  to  their  estates.  Queen  Editha  was 
takeu  from  the  monastery  and  brought  back  in 
triumph  to  London.  Only  Sweyn,  the  brig- 
and, was  excluded  from  the  pardon.  Find- 
ing that  the  blood-stains  of  his  crimes  could 
not  be  washed  away,  the  bandit  son  of  God- 
win made  the  most  of  the  situation  by  putting 
on  a  pilgrim's  garb  and  walking  barefoot  to 
Jerusalem ! 

By  this  counter-revolution  the  Saxon  party 
again  became  dominant  in  the  kingdom. 
Godwin,  however,  did  not  long  survive  his 
triumph.  Having  regained  a  kind  of  en- 
forced favor  at  the  court,  he  feasted  one  dav 


father's  titles.  Meanwhile  the  thoughts  of  the 
king  wei'e  turned  more  and  more  from  this 
world  to  the  next,  and  he  res()lve<i  as  a  meas- 
ure preparatory  to  his  exit  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome.  The  Witenagemot,  seeing  their 
childless  king  about  to  depart,  recalled  his 
pious  thoughts  to  the  fact  that  no  succession 
had  been  provided  in  case  of  his  death.  This 
emergency  in  the  state  brought  out  from  long 
obscurity  the  Prince  Edward  Atheling,  sou  of 
Edmund  Ironside,  and  set  him  forth  as  heir 
expectant  of  the  crown.  Edward  was  sent 
for,  and  brought  with  many  acclamations  to 
London.     Shortly  after  his  arrival,  however, 
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he  suddenly  sickened  and  died,  and  the  suspi- 
cion \v:is  blown  abroad  that  the  means  of  his 
taking-oH"  was  poison,  and  the  cause  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Harold.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  succession  was  reduced  to  this: 
whether  HaroM,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Saxon  party  but  of  no  l)lo(id  kinship  to  the 
former  kings  of  England,  should  succeed  Ed- 
ward on  the  throne,  or  whether  the  crown, 
after  the  demise  of  Edward,  should  descend 
to  AVilliani  of  Normandy. 

Now  are  we  come  to  the  complications 
which  ininie(liatc!y  preceded  the  cstaldishment 
of  a  Norman  dynasty  in  the  British  Islands. 
King  Edward  is  mid  to  have  made  a  will  in 
which  he  be(]ueathed  his  crown  to  Duke  Will- 
iam, his  cousin.  It  is  anid  tiiat  this  will  was 
executed  before  the  recall  ot'  Edward  the 
Athcling.  It  is  mid  that  the  nature  of  this 
instrument  was  kept  a  profound  secret  for 
years,  and  that  Harold  remained  in  ignorance 
of  the  scheme  which  had  been  concocted  to 
thwart  his  ambition.  It  is  mid,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  king's  will  was  not  made  until 
1065,  the  year  before  his  death ;  and  that 
Harold,  instead  of  being  kept  in  ignorance 
of  its  contents,  was  himself  dispatched  by  the 
king  to  reveal  the  provisions  of  the  instru- 
ment to  Duke  William.  Certain  it  is  that 
Prince  Ilarohl  found  his  way — whether  by 
accident  or  design  does  not  appear — to  the 
Norman  court ;  that  he  was  wrecked  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Somme  ;  that  he  was  seized 
by  the  Count  of  Ponthieu;  that  he  was  im- 
pri.soned  in  the  castle  of  Beaurain  ;  and  that 
he.  appealed  in  his  distress  to  Duke  William 
for  help.  The  latter  ipiickly  saw  his  advan- 
tage. He  demanded  tliat  Harold  should  be 
released  and  sent  to  Rouen.  In  order  to 
secure  this  result  he  gave  to  the  Count  of 
Pouthieu  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  fine 
estate.  It  was  not  long  until  he  ha<l  Ilarohl 
in  his  power,  but  the  crafty  Norman  preferred  j 
to  gain  his  end  by  policy  rather  than  vio- 
lence. He  made  known  to  Harold,  who  now 
perceived  the  extreme  peril  of  his  situation, 
his  purpose  of  claiming  the  crown  of  f'ngland 
in  accordance  with  a  long-standing  pledge 
made  to  liinisclf  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Harold  was  dumfounded  and  —  helpless. 
He  was  in  the  power  of  his  great  rival.  Will- 
iam   proceeded    to   extort    from    his    guest   a 


promise  that  the  latter  would  promote  his 
scheme  for  the  assumption  of  the  English 
crown.  He  induced  the  jjrince  to  promi.se 
that  in  the  event  of  Edward's  death  he  would 
aid  him  in  obtaining  the  kingdom.  Albeit 
the  promise  was  given  with  mental  reserva- 
tion ;  but  what  could  Harold  do,  being  in  the 
clutches  of  his  rival?  To  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  William  contrived  that  Harold 
should  swear  to  fulfill  his  pledges.  Nor  was 
either  the  moral  character  of  the  Norman 
duke  or  the  spirit  of  the  age  above  resorting 
to  a  ridiculous  subterfuge  in  order  to  give  ad- 
ditional .sanctity  to  the  oath.  A  meeting  was 
appointed  for  the  ceremony.  William  sat  in 
his  chair  of  state  and  the  Nornutn  nobles  were 
ranged  around  according  to  their  rank.  When 
Harold  apjjcared  the  Duke  arose  and  said, 
"Earl  Harold,  I  require  you,  before  this 
noble  assembly,  to  confirm,  by  oath,  the  prom- 
ises you  have  made  me — to  wit :  to  assist  me 
in  obtaining  the  kingdom  of  England,  after 
King  Edward's  death,  to  marry  my  daughter 
Adele,  and  to  send  me  your  sister,  that  I  may 
give  her  in  marriage  to  one  of  mine."  The 
prince  had  no  alternative  but  to  swear.  He 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  Bible  and  took  the 
oath,  being  in  evident  trepidation.  Then,  at 
a  signal  from  the  duke,  the  cloth  which  cov- 
ered a  table  was  jeiked  aside,  and  there  was 
revealed  a  box  filled  with  the  bones  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  Over  this  terrible  heap  of  oste- 
ology, the  son  of  Godwin  had  sworn  away  his 
own  right  to  the  throne  of  Englau<l  ! 

Prince  Harold,  thus  dui)e(l  an<l  over- 
reacheil,  was  |ierniirt*(l  to  depart.  He  re- 
turned to  England  loaded  with  presents  and 
accoinj)anied  by  Haco,  one  of  the  Saxon 
nobles  whom  Godwin  had  given  as  a  hostage 
to  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  by  him  had 
been  sent  for  safe  keeping  to  his  cousin,  Will- 
iam of  Normandy.  The  other  hostage  was 
detained  at  Kouen  as  a  guaranty  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  Harold's  oath. 

On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  the 
English  prince,  though  humiliated,  was  re- 
ceived with  honor.  He  be<'ame  again  the  rec- 
ognized head  of  the  Saxon  ])arty,  by  whom  he 
was  openly  upheld  for  the  succession.  The 
event  was  now  at  hand  which  was  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  his  claims.  The  chihile.ss 
Etlward    came    to  his  death-bed.     It   is  said 
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that,  ill  liis  last  lumrr,  lie  rcucwt'il  in  the 
presenci'  of  hi;;  nohle;;  and  atti'inhiiits  the  pro- 
vision of  his  will  hy  which  the  erowii  was  to 
descend  to  Willimii  of  Normandy.  "  Ye 
know  riL'ht  well,  my  lords,"  said  lie,  "  that  I 
have  hetjueatlied  niy  kingdom  to  the  Duke-of 
Normandy ;  and  are  there  not  those  here  who 
have  plighted  oaths  to  secure  William's  suc- 
cession ?"  Again  it  is  said  tliat  in  the  last 
scene  the  dying  king  named  Prince  Harold 
as  his  successor.     Be  that  as  it  may,  Edward 


died  in  January  of  1066,  and  the  question  of 
the  succession  remained  to  be  decided  by  the 
rival  clainmut-s  to  the  crown. 

We  are  now  in  the  day-break  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest  of  England.  That  great  event 
will  lie  fully  narrated  in  the  succeeding  Book. 
Here  for  the  present  we  pause.  The  narra- 
tive will  be  resumed  at  the  jiroper  place,  be- 
ginning with  the  death  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor and  the  consequent  struggle  of  Harold 
and  William  for  the  English  crown. 


33ook  ^[oiirlcEiill^* 


TriF.  Feudal  Ascexdexcy. 


Chapter  LXXXIV— Reudalism  Proper. 


iBOrT  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century  the  still  half- 
barbaric  society  of  West- 
ern Europe  began  to  be 
transformed  into  a  new 
condition.  The  uiovenient 
was  a])parently  retro- 
graiii  .  I  ih'  iiiiily  which  had  been  attained 
in  several  states  and  kingdoms  began  to  be 
l)r()kr'n  up,  and  the  people  seemed  to  prefer 
a  ntiiin  to  tribal  in(lepen<lcnoe.  General 
government,  in  a  measure,  disa{)peared,  and 
was  replaced  by  local  institutions.  Gradually 
this  process  went  on,  now  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  firuilly  in  lOnglaml,  until  the  whole 
face  of  society  was  changed.  By  the  do.se  of 
the  eleventh  century  the  great  governments 
which  had  iieeii  established  by  such  rulers  as 
Charlemagne  and  .MfrccI  tlie  Great  were  .«een 
no  longer.  But  in  their  stead  had  risen  a 
multitude  of  dukedoms,  counties,  and  petty 
<le|)endencies,  dotting  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  and  bound  together — if  IhmiikI  at 
all — l>y  ties  which  had  been  voluntarily  as- 
sumed and  might  generallv  lie  rcimunccd  at 
will.  The  state  of  society  wliirb  tlius  supcr- 
N.— Vol.  3—36 


vened,  and  wiiicli  ])revailed  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  from  the  ei)Och  of  the 
Carlovingiaus  to  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  is 
known  as  the  Fei'd.^l  System,  and  will  now 
claim  our  attention. 

The  social  condition  which  thus  presents 
it.self  for  analysis  and  review  is,  jierhaps,  the 
most  difficult  to  grasp  and  understand  of  all 
the  aspects  in  human  history.  Why  it  was 
that  the  political  power,  seemingly  so  well 
established  by  Charlenuigne  and  others,  should 
suddenly  be  loo.^ened  in  all  it.s  bonds  and  fall 
back  as  if  into  the  very  chaos  from  which  it 
had  emerged,  is  a  problem  which  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and  per- 
plexed the  pen  of  history.  Certain  it  is  tiiat 
the  fact  existed,  and  that  in  the  times  of 
which  we  speak,  when  all  human  expectancy 
would  have  looked  in  the  other  direction  and 
predicted  the  growth  and  <levelo])ment  of  great 
states  out  of  the  energetic  materials  of  barbar- 
ism, a  sudden  collapse  and  (h'cline  appeared 
in  the  atlaii's  of  the  Western  nations,  and  a 
subtle  social  chemistry,  .seizing  upon  the  ele- 
nici\ts  of  society,  resolved  them  into  the  prim- 
itive   conditii>n.      It    is   the    first    duty  of  the 
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bistoriau  to  explain,  if  he  may,  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  estaWishrueut  of  Feudalism 
on  the  ruins  of  the  harharian  monarchy. 

First  among  these  causes  may  be  mentioned 
Me  fplrif  of  national  uuhpendcnce  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  tribes  of  the  North.  It  was 
in  the  very  nature  of  barbarism  that  it  de- 
spised restraint.  While  the  Grjeco-Italic  peo- 
ples rejoiced  in  citizenship  and  took  pride  in 
political  and  social  organization,  the  Teutones 
looked  with  disfavor  upon  both.  To  the  im- 
agination of  the  northern  warrior  strength 
and  honor  resided  in  himself.  Distinction 
was  not  derived,  but  inherent.  Courage  and 
all  the  manly  virtues  were  not  drawn  from 
the  state,  but  were  personal  and  peculiar  to 
him  who  possesseil  them.  L'ndor  these  feel- 
ings and  beliefs  a  type  of  character  was  pro- 
duced hitherto  unknown  in  Europe.  During 
the  ejioch  of  barbarism  the  natural  iiiii)ulses 
of  the  northern  peoples  were  nurtured  into 
full  strength.  The  migratory  habit  encour- 
aged freedom  and  discouraged  association. 
Fixed  territorial  limits  are  necessary  to  the 
idea  of  a  state.  The  barbarians  had  no  estab- 
lished territories.  They  were  driven  from 
their  homes  by  other  tribes  more  savage  than 
themselves.  For  a  while  they  raged  around 
the  borders  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  then 
burst  through.  Now  it  was  that  the  ucccssity 
of  combination  was  forced  uj)ou  them.  In 
order  to  battle  successfully  with  the  Romans 
they  must  have  union,  leadership,  (ireat  was 
the  importance  which  he  German  kings  at- 
tained by  means  of  war.  The  tribes  came  to 
understand  that  sjifety  "nd  success  lay  in  the 
direction  of  union  an(  ubordination.  Very 
hard  was  this  lesson  to  be  learned.  How  rest- 
less, how  sullen,  how  terrible  with  sup])res.«ed 
anger  was  the  German  warrior  under  the  re- 
straints of  military  com  .land  and  civil  author- 
ity !  His  logic  of  the  situation  was  that  he 
would  suffer  the  ills  c  obedience  until  the 
enemies  of  his  nation  a,  e  overthrown,  and 
(hen  he  would  teach  a,  lesson  to  those  who 
were  despoiling  him  of  his  rights.  The  recov- 
ery of  iiis  freedom  was  merelv  postponed.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  should 
break  the  bonds  of  that  galling  restraint  un- 
der which  necessity  had  placed  him,  and  re- 
gain the  glorious  license  which  his  fathers  had 
enjoyed  in  the  forests  of  Germany. 


It  was  with  sentiments  such  as  these  that 
the  Prankish  tribes  bowed  to  the  scepter  of 
Cliarleiiiagnc.  The  greatness  of  his  personal 
will  had  much  to  do  with  their  temporary 
subordination.  While  this  constrained  order 
existed,  a  new  element  was  introduced  into 
the  problem,  which  tended  at  once  to  stimu- 
late and  to  discourage  the  idea  of  personal 
and  local  independence.  The  barbarians  ob- 
tained a  iixed  residence  on  the  soil.  Territo- 
rial boundaries  were  marked  out  by  the  sword 
of  Charlemagne.  The  tribes  ceased  to  jostle 
upon  each  other  and  to  migrate  from  place  to 
place.  As  it  related  to  foreign  enemies,  this 
fact  made  the  personal  virtues  of  barba- 
rian dukes  and  counts  of  less  value  and  im- 
portance than  hitherto ;  l)Ut  as  it  related  to 
the  king,  the  attainment  of  local  fixedness 
was  unfavorable  to  his  prerogatives.  To  the 
German  chiefs  a  monarch  was  desirable  in  the 
emergencies  of  war,  but  distasteful  in  the 
safety  and  security  of  peace. 

The  first  cause,  then,  of  the  institution  of 
Feudalism  was  the  revival  of  the  sense  of 
personal  right  and  importance  among  the 
Frankish  nobles,  leading  them  to  claim  and 
achieve  local  independence  of  their  sovereign. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  universal 
break-up  of  political  society.  The  great  duke 
declared  his  independence  of  the  king ;  the 
count,  of  the  duke ;  the  lord,  of  the  count ; 
the  petty  vassal,  of  the  lord ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  social  fabric  was  dissolved  into  its 
elements. 

The  next  general  cause  of  the  social  disin- 
tegration of  Europe  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  may  be  discovered  in  the  religious 
and  philomplncal  beliefs  which  had  superseded 
those  of  paganism.  Christianity  everywhere 
supplanted  the  mythology  of  the  North.  The 
monks  and  priests,  perceiving  that  the  barba- 
rians were  creatures  of  sense,  converted  them 
by  means  of  shows  and  spectacles.  The  mys- 
tic concepts?  of  the  Christian  system  were  in- 
terpreted literally  to  the  barbarian  imagina- 
tion. The  figurative  sense  of  the  Scriptures 
was  entirely  lost  upon  the  pagans  who  now 
accepted  the  new  faith  for  the  old.  With 
them  the  history,  prophecy,  and  ethics  of  the 
Biblical  record  were  received  as  the  literal  ac- 
count of  the  things  done  and  to  be  done  in 
the  scheme  of  the  salvation  of  man.     All  the 
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ferocious  houcsty  of  the  barbarian  nature  be- 
came pledged  to  the  absolute  fulfillment  of 
the  law  and  the  prophecies. 

Among  the  prophetic  utterances  relating 
to  the  future,  and  indeed  above  them  all,  was 
that  ominous  ])rediction  which  foretold  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  earth  and  all  that 
therein  dwells  were  to  pass  away  in  a  catas- 
trophe of  fire.  The  universe  was  to  be  rolled- 
up  a-s  a  .scroll.  As  soon  as  the  thou.saud 
years  from  the  birth  of  Christ  should  be  ful- 
filled, a  consuming  flame  should  wrap  the 
world,  and  a  throne  of  judgment  should  be 
set  in  heaven.  The  Dies  Irce,  that  terrible 
crisis  in  the  destinies  of  mankind,  should  sud- 
denly flash  up  through  the  ashes  of  nature ; 
and  the  cowering  ghosts  of  men,  flocking  in 
spectral  shoals  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  burnt-up  ball,  should  bow  before  the  in- 
exorable Judge  and  receive  the  everlasting 
sentence  of  their  doom. 

The  effect  of  this  prophecy,  accepted  by 
the  barbarians  in  all  its  literal  horror,  was  de- 
structive of  all  hope  and  fatal  to  all  progress. 
As  the  end  drew  nigh,  all  general  interests 
ceased.  Human  life  became  an  indivi<hial 
concern.  Each  must  siive  iiiiii.«elf  in  the  hour 
of  catastrophe.  The  king  with  his  council, 
the  peasant  with  his  flocks,  must  both  alike 
erelong  sufl'er  the  pangs  of  the  transform- 
ing fire. 

In  the  shadow  of  this  awful  foreboding  the 
race  of  man  sat  dumb.  The  brilliant  activi- 
ties of  former  times  gave  place  to  dolor  and 
gloom.  A  belief  in  the  impotence  and  deca- 
dence of  man  became  universal.  The  vision 
of  the  old  world,  glorious  afar  off,  full  of 
great  cities,  s|>Icndid  works  of  art,  and  march- 
ing armies,  was  dimly  seen  in  recollection — a 
beautiful  clreain  of  the  delusive  past.  As  for 
the  world  wiiich  now  lay  doomed  under  the 
curse,  it  was  ready  by  its  sins  and  crimes 
for  its  iiuiniiient  perdition.  These  gloomv 
thought.s  sank  de(>]ier  and  dee|)er  intr)  the 
hearts  of  the  deluded  millions,  and  ihey  sat 
in  liumb  despair  awaiting  the  day  of  fate. 

It  was  inipos.sil)le  under  such  a  system  of 
belief  that  any  great  human  interests  should 
flourish.  That  which  the  mind  of  man  con- 
ceives of  as  real  becomes  in  some  sense  reality. 
Mankind  have  bowed  to  specters  more  than 
thev  have  bowed  to  fiicts.      In  the  tenth  cen- 


tury, all  classes  of  people  from  the  king  to 
the  serf  were  haunted  with  the  belief  that  the 
world  was  soon  to  be  destroyed,  and  thi.s  be- 
lief acted  as  a  paralysis  upon  all  the  energies 
and  aspirations  of  the  people.  What  was  the 
Empire  of  Charlemagne — so  reasoned  the 
monks  and  fanatics — since  the  Dies  Ine  was  at 
hand?  Why  should  any  fabric  of  human 
greatness  and  folly  be  longer  maintained  in 
the  shadow  of  the  impending  catastroj)be? 
With  such  a  cataclysm  just  before,  the  mass- 
book  was  better  than  a  constitution,  and  an 
ascension  robe  more  important  than  the 
robe  of  a  king. 

Added  to  these  general  influences  were 
many  special  circumstances  which  contributed 
to  the  political  disintegration  of  Western 
Europe.  Among  the  principal  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  personal  chakacter  of  the 
LATER  Carlovingians.  Nearly  all  of  these 
sovereigns  were,  as  individuals,  contemptible. 
AVith  the  exception  of  D'Outremer  and  two 
or  three  others,  not  a  single  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Charlemagne  had  the  courage 
and  talents  requisite  in  a  king.  Most  of  them 
were  imbeciles  and  blockheads — a  second  race 
of  FaineanU  t)f  the  same  grade  with  the  Do- 
nothings  of  the  old  Merovingians.  One  of 
the  Carlovingian  neuters  wa.s  the  Simj)le,  and 
another  was  the  Fat.  One  was  the  .Stam- 
merer, another  the  Child.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  old  Frankish  warriors  and  their  de- 
scendants should  look  with  favor  upon  this 
degenerate  line  of  ro_  alty.  Here  a  duke  and 
there  a  count  came  to  understand  the  simple 
lesson  that  nature  h'akes  the  great  men  and 
society  the  manikii . .  That  artificial  loyalty 
and  absurd  devotion  to  factitious  greatness, 
which  had  done  so  much  of  old  to  support 
the  gilded  thrones  of  the  East,  found  no  place 
in  the  breasts  of  the  nol)les  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  For  a  while' they  looked  on  with  dis- 
dain while  the  rid'  dous  farce  was  enacted, 
and  then  turned  tl.,'ir  backs  upon  the  i)ageant 
of  the  court  and  .-.ruck  for  independence. 
.•\s  soon  as  the  swonls  of  a  few  of  the  bolder 
lords  hail  cleft  a  pa.ssage  through  the  royal 
harness  and  freed  themselves  from  the  domi- 
nation of  some  kingly  simpleton,  the  less 
courageous  were  inspired  to  do  the  same. 
Provinces  fell  away.  Counties  became  inde- 
pendent.    Personal  ties,  voluntarily  assumed, 
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took  the  place  of  imposed  authority,  and 
government  gave  way  to — Feudalism.  The 
Empire  of  C'liarlcinagne  was  inaile  into  three, 
then  into  four,  and  tiien  into  seven  kingdoms. 
Each  of  these  in  its  turn  was  divided  into 
great  fiefs,  of  which  tiiere  were  in  the  aggre- 
gate, at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  twenty- 
nine  in  France  alone,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
tenth,  no  fewer  than  fifty-five!  Over  each  of 
these  some  duke,  count,  or  viscount  estab- 
lished hini.^elf  in  almost  independent  .sover- 
eignty. He  held  his  own  courts,  issued  his 
own  edicts,  and  in  many  instances  coined  his 
own  money.  He  sidjlet  his  fief  to  his  vassals, 
and  exacted  of  them  taxes,  fealty,  and  hom- 
age. From  the  times  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
877,  the  greater  nobles  of  France  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  transmitting  their 
estates  to  their  sons,  according  to  their  pleas- 
ure. Landed  property  became  the  basis  of 
all  the  dignities  of  the  state.  The  crown  and 
prerogatives  of  the  king  fluctuated  between 
real  facts  and  myths.  Though  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom  still  gave  to  the  nominal 
monarch  the  right  to  distribute  benefices  to 
his  nobles,  the  hereditary  principle  in  the  no- 
ble houses  themselves  had  really  gained  the 
upper  hand,  to  the  extent  of  substituting  the 
law  of  descent  for  the  royal  prerogative. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  Feudal  system  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  greater  fact  of  nationality  in 
France,  Germany,  and  finally  in  Knghuid. 

The  word  feudal,  thus  used  to  define  the 
state  of  society  which  prevailed  in  Europe 
from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century  of  our 
era,  is  derived  from  the  Low  Latin  feodum, 
and  more  remotely  from  the  German  word 
vieh,  meaning  cattle,  or,  more  generally, 
goods,  money,  or  projjerty.  In  other  words, 
the  thing  defined  was  the  property  system,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  political  system 
which  it  supplanted.  In  its  broader  sense,  feud- 
alism was  a  type  of  social  organization  based  on 
the  ownership  of  land.  In  the  nature  of  the 
ca.se  the  system  implied  several  things: 

First,  that  the  lands  of  the  state  should  be 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few ; 

Secondly,  that  political  rights  .should  be 
made  dependent  on  landed  rights ;  and — 

Thirdly,  that  all  public  relations  should  be 
deduced  from  the  private  relations  of  those 
who  held  them. 


It  will  reailily  be  seen  from  this  general 
outline  of  the  system  that  in  its  essential  na- 
ture feudalism  reversed  the  old  theory  of  soci. 
ety  by  putting  the  Man  before  the  State. 
Nor  will  the  close  connection  of  the  system, 
historically  considered,  with  the  primitive  in- 
stitutions of  Germany  fail  to  be  noted' by  any 
one  accustomeil  to  trace  out  the  sequence  of 
events.  The  real  transformation  of  the  society 
of  ancient  Germany  into  that  of  Mediaeval 
Europe  reached  no  further  than  this — that  the 
political  organization  from  being  permnal  in 
the  former  became  territorial  in  the  latter.  la 
the  language  of  another,  hind  became  the  sac- 
ramental tie  of  all  public  relations.  The  poor 
man  depended  on  the  rich,  not  as  his  chosen 
patron,  but  as  the  owner  of  the  land  which  he 
must  cultivate,  the  lord  of  the  court  to  which 
he  must  bring  his  suit  and  semce,  and  in 
war  the  leader  whom  he  was  bound  to  follow. 

It  is  only  by  a  stretch  of  language  that  the 
word  sygtem  can  be  applied  to  the  feudal  state 
of  Europe.  Theoretical  writers  have  been 
pleased  to  see  in  the  European  king  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  suzerain  or  head  of  grad- 
uated orders  ranged  around  this  central  figure, 
and  sloping  down  in  all  directions  until  they 
rested  on  serf's  and  ])easants.  Nor  is  this  view 
of  the  situation  wholly  devoid  of  truth.  But, 
like  so  many  other  theories  of  human  aflTairs, 
it  is  constructed  out  of  imagination  rather  than 
out  of  the  facts.  True  it  is  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  feudalism  the  king  was,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  the  suzerain  or  sovereign  of  all  the 
nobles  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  sense  he  was 
the  head  of  the  system.  But  the  feudal 
scheme  was  much  more  irregular  and  broken 
than  what  is  here  implied.  Many  of  the 
dukes  and  marquises  held  their  lands  in  entire 
independence  of  the  king.  Even  lords  of 
lower  rank  sometimes  possessed  estates  for 
which  they  paid  no  tax  and  did  no  homage  to 
any  superior.  In  hundreds  of  instances  one 
duke  or  count  held  his  lands  of  another,  and 
it  not  infrequently  happened  that  while  the 
nobleman  A  held  certain  lands  of  the  nobleman 
B,  the  latter  also  held  certain  other  lands  of  the 
nobleman  A.  At  one  season  of  the  year  A 
did  homage  to  B  as  a  pledge  of  the  renewal 
of  his  fealty  and  service,  and  then  in  like 
manner  would  B  do  homage  to  A.  The  king 
himself  held  estates  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
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dom,  and  these  he  let  to  his  vassals  without 
much  respect  to  their  rank.  Lords  of  low  as 
well  as  lords  of  high  degree  were  thus  bound 
directly  to  the  king,  so  that  the  supposition 
of  a  graduated  order  ranged  around  the  sov- 
ereign would  be  no  adequate  representation  of 
the  fact.  In  truth,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  feudal  .sj'stem  the  whole  structure  of  soci- 
ety was  bound  and  rebound  with  ties  and 
cross-ties,  without  either  the  appearance  or  in- 
tention of  rogularity  or  systematic  gradation. 

The  conditions  on  wliich  feudal  lauds  were 
held  in  the  Middle  Ages  are  well  understood. 
They  were,  in  general,  three  in  number — 
homage,  tsi.xation,  and  military  service.  The 
act  of  homage  was  intended  to  indicate  the 
submission  of  a  vassal  to  his  lord.  It  could 
be  received  by  the  lord  only,  in  person.  When 
the  relation  of  dependence  was  sought  or  en- 
forced, the  person  about  to  become  a  vassal 
presented  himself  to  his  liege  with  uncovered 
head,  and  prayed  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  the  feudal  relation  with  him.  The 
request  being  granted,  the  vas-sal  took  off  his 
sword  and  spurs,  ungirt  his  belt,  knelt  before 
his  lord,  placed  his  own  two  hands  in  his,  and 
said :  "I  become  your  man  from  this  day 
forth,  of  life  and  limb,  and  will  hold  faith  to 
you  for  the  lands  I  claim  to  hold  of  )'0u." 
Tlic  oath  of  fealty  was  then  administered,  and 
the  ceremony  of  investiture  followed.  If  the 
homage  had  been  done  on  the  lands  received 
by  the  vassal,  tlie  lord  gave  to  him  a  handful 
of  earth  or  a  stone  in  token  of  the  transfer  of 
right;  and  if  the  ceremony  was  jierformed  oft' 
the  estate  referred  to,  the  superior  generally 
gave  to  the  va.<sal  a  bit  of  turf  taken  from 
the  estate. 

As  already  said,  feudal  rights  were  gener- 
ally hereditary.  On  the  death  of  a  vas.*al  the 
estate  fell  to  his  eldest  son.  But  the  latter 
must  immediately  repair  to  the  manor  and 
repeat  the  act  of  homage  done  by  his  father. 
It  was  possible  for  an  infant  to  do  homage  by 
proxy.  But  in  this  inst^mce  the  act  must  be 
repeated  as  soon  as  the  vassal  hatl  reached  his 
majority. 

As  to  the  taxes  imposed  bv  a  suzerain 
upon  his  vassal,  the  same  might  be  discharged 
either  in  money  or  in  the  products  of  the 
estate.  In  the  ca.-it^  of  the  king  and  the  greater 
nobles,  money  was  generally  exacted ;  for  the 


royal  chamberlains  preferred  to  purchase  pro- 
visions for  the  king's  household  from  the  me- 
diaeval market.  But  in  the  case  of  the  lords 
of  low  degree,  who  dwelt  perhaps  upon  the  es- 
tates cultivated  by  their  vassals  and  serfs,  their 
suzerains  might  well  choose  to  accept  the  an- 
nual stipend  in  products  of  the  land.  Ever 
and  anon,  the  peasants  and  villagers  were  seen 
gathering  from  the  fields  and  hamlets  the 
tithes  belonging  to  the  master  and  conveying 
the  same  in  rude  carts  to  the  store-house  of 
the  baronial  castle. 

Most  of  all,  however,  did  vassalage  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  military  service.  The 
va.ssal  was  solemnly  bound  to  rally  at  the  call 
of  his  lord,  to  accompany  him  in  all  his  en- 
terprises of  war,  and  to  fight  his  battles  to  the 
death.  The  Mitldle  Age  wjis  in  some  sense  a 
camp  as  wide  as  Western  Europe.  As  a  ride 
the  peasant  must  bring  from  his  hamlet  the 
armor  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  cam- 
paign. Woe  to  the  wight  who  failed  to  arm 
himself  for  the  fray.  Sometimes  the  expedi- 
tion was  long  and  full  of  hardships.  Gener- 
ally it  was  undertaken  at  the  caprice  or  whim 
of  the  suzerain,  who,  tired  of  the  gluttony  of 
peace,  sought  instinctively  the  noble  sport  of 
slaughter.  What  cared  the  well-fatted  king, 
the  duke,  the  marquis  for  the  butchery  of  the 
low-born  serfs  and  cattle  whom  they  drove 
into  the  fight?  It  was  enough  that  som» 
jietty  spite,  engendered  of  kingly  malice,  or 
some  bitter  jealousy  born  in  the  kingly  bed, 
should  be  propitiated  with  the  base  blood 
of  serfs. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  Feudalism  was 
a  necessity  of  the  social  condition  of  Eurojie 
in  the  tenth  century.  The  univcrsjUity  of  its 
adoption  would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  system  S])rang  naturally  and  inevit- 
ably out  of  the  existing  condition  of  jiolitical 
society.  AVitli  the  ces.s;ition  of  barbarism,  the 
feudal  |)rincii)le  began  to  jissert  itself  It 
sprang  uj),  as  if  from  the  soil.  Wherever  a 
given  situation  wa.s  present,  there  the  feudal 
tenure  prevailed  more  and  more  until  the 
whole  social  machinery  of  Western  Europe 
was  conformed  to  a  common  type  of  action. 
Every  existing  institution  adopted  the  feudal 
form.  Monks  hated  it.  Kings  dreaded  it. 
Both  enibnice(l  it.  Even  the  Church  put  ofl 
her  imi)crial   habit  and  donned   the  garments 
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of  Feudalism.  Cathedrals  aud  monasteries 
took  on  the  relation  of  sovereijrns  and  vassiils. 
One  city  became  the  suzerain  of  another. 
The  king  himself  was  only  a  feudal  lonl  of 
larger  growth.  Not  only  landed  estate.--,  but 
rights,  prerogatives,  privileges — the  surplice 
fees  of  the  Church,  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  baptismal  rite,  the  privilege  of  fishing  in 
a  given  river  or  of  cutting  wood  in  a  given 
forest — all  were' conceded  by  the  superior  to 
the  inferior  after  the  feudal  manner.  The 
system  took  complete  pos.session  of  society,  and 


organization  of  the  family,  the  household,  the 
estate  of  a  feudal  baron  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  was  liim.-ielf  a  warrior.  He  was  iguo- 
nmt.  i)rave,  and  gloriously  brutal.  He  came 
as  the  leader  of  a  band  out  of  the  North.  At 
the  time  of  his  appearing  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  those  half-Konumized  Celts, 
who  in  the  cities  and  towns  had  wholly,  and 
in  the  country  districts  partly,  substituted  the 
Latin  language  and  institutions  for  the  prim- 
itive usages  of  their  fathei-s.  The.se  once  war- 
like peoples,  long  subject  to  the  iron  scepter 
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constrained  every  other  institution  to  accept 
its  form,  if  uot  its  .spirit. 

Looking  more  cioseiv  Into  the  social  con- 
dition of  Feudal  Europe,  we  find  much  of  in- 
terest and  instruction.  Modern  times  have 
been  aud  are  still  largely  influenced  by  con- 
ditions which  were  native  to  the  soil  of  Feu- 
dalism. The  family  of  to-day  is  essentially 
feudal  in  its  character  and  sentiments,  and 
the  nature  of  land-owuershij)  in  mo.st  of  the 
states  of  the  West  is  derived  from  the  same 
origin.  From  these  considerations  it  may  be 
interesting  to  sketch   in   outline  the  peculiar 


of  Rome,  had  become  tame  and  timid.  They 
were  trodden  under  foot  by  the  mighty  war- 
riors of  the  German  woods.  The  work  of 
subjugation  was  quickly  and  easily  accom- 
plished. A  powerful  barbarism  sat  down  with 
crushing  weight  upon  the  abject  Celtic  peas- 
antry of  Western  Europe. 

The  leader  of  this  conquering  band  was 
now  destined  to  become  a  feudal  lord.  He 
settled  in  the  country  which  he  had  con- 
quered. He  chose  for  himself  an  estate  with 
a  limit  proportionate  to  his  power  and  ambi- 
tion.    The    inhabitants    of   these    lands — vil- 
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lagers,  farmers,  shepherds,  peasants — cowered 
in  terror  at  the  sight  of  his  naked  sword. 
Resist  him,  they  durst  not.  He  entered  and 
took  pos.sessiou,  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see 
the  Celtic  .serfs  gathering  around  him  for  pro- 
tection !  They  huddled  around  his  dreadful 
plume,  preferring  his  savage  domination  to  a 
prohable  comjuest  by  another  still  more  terri- 
ble and  cruel. 

The  first  work  of  the  incipient  baron  was 
to  create  for  himself  a  permanent  residence. 
To  this  end  he  selected  some  solitary  spot,  a 
high  hill,  an  almost  inaccessible  crag,  or  de- 
fensible jjosition  by  the  water  .side,  and  there 
laid  the  foumlatious  of  his  ca.stle.  With  the 
aid  of  his  companions  and  the  subject  j)eas- 
ants,  he  reared  the  huge  walls  of  stone.  The 
battlements  and  towers  appeared.  A  deep 
moat  was  drawn  around,  and  draw-bridge  and 
portcullis  completed  what  part  of  the  defenses 
had  been  omitted  by  nature.  Within  were 
capacious  and  high  cliambors,  finished  in  im- 
perishable oak.  Within  the  stone-girt  inclos- 
ure  were  stables,  kennels,  and  store-houses. 
Nothing  wa.s  wanting  to  coMii)lete  the  isola- 
tion, solitu<le,  and  defeusibility  of  the  massive 
pile  in  which  the  warrior  chief  now  took  up 
his  abode. 

Witii  him  into  his  castle  came  his  family. 
This  con.sisted,  first  of  all,  of  his  German  wife 
and  childrfii.  Them  he  held  in  all  the  love 
ami  honor  of  barbaric  tendernes.s.  Besides 
these,  there  were  generally  in  the  baron's 
household  a  number  of  dependent  kinsmen — 
some  feeble  uncle  or  indifferent  cousin,  who 
had  been  unable  to  conquer  an  estate  for 
himself,  and  who  preferred  the  safety  of  hang- 
ing on,  rather  than  the  dangerous  glorv  of  in- 
dependence. The  same  <lisposition  was  shown 
by  many  other  freemen  who  chose  to  a.ssociate 
themselves  with  the  master  and  to  obey  his 
connnands  in  return  for  a  .«afe  abode  in  his 
castle.  Thus  was  created  about  the  new  baro- 
nial lord  a  body  of  retainers,  who  con.ititutcd 
a  principal  element  in  the  feu<lal  society. — 
Such  wa.<  the  small,  isolated  family  or  com- 
munity which  constituted  the  nucleus  of 
power  in  the  new  system  which  had  taken 
posses-sion  of  Europe. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  the 
caatle  of  the  lord  were  clustered  the  village 
and  handets  of  the  serfs  and  peasauts.     They 


drew  near  to  their  master  as  to  a  rock  of 
safety.  They  dreaded  him,  feared  him,  re- 
spected him,  hated  him — for  who  ever  loved  a 
master?  They  huddled  together  and  looked 
up  at  the  height ;  it  wa.s  inaccessible.  They 
accepted  their  lot ;  and  then  began  that  weary 
career  of  toil,  servility,  and  despair  through 
which  the  peasantry  of  Europe  has  held  its 
suffering  way  even  ti>  the  jjresent  hour. 

At  the  first  there  were  few  ties  existent 
between  the  master  and  his  .servants.  Perhaps 
the  first  real  bond  which  came  to  unite  them 
in  interest  and  feeling  was  the  tie  of  a  com- 
mon religion.  The  Christian  ])riest  insinuated 
himself  into  the  new  situation.  For  a  while 
the  castle  wall  kept  him  at  bay,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  residence 
among  the  peasants  of  the  village.  To  them 
he  ministered  in  holy  things.  He  baptized 
their  children,  solemnized  their  marriages, 
soothed  them  in  affliction,  and  ministered 
consolation  at  the  grave.  It  was  from  these 
benevolent  ministrations  that  the  Christian 
priest  of  the  iliddle  Ages  gained  and  held  so 
powerful  an  a.scendeney  over  the  peasant 
mind  of  Europe.  But  with  the  baron  in  the 
castle  the  expositor  of  religion  was  far  less 
successful.  The  manners  and  sentiments  of 
the  early  feudal  family  were  pagan  rather 
than  Christian.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  baronial  chief  who  had  thrown  ofl 
all  restraint,  who  held  his  estates  in  his  own 
rights  and  contemned  even  the  prerogatives  of 
the  king,  would  jiationtly  give  uj)  his  soul  to 
the  management  of  a  priest.  To  be  sure,  the 
baron  became  nominally  a  Christian ;  but  his 
instincts,  opinions,  and  mannei-s  were  not 
much  curbed  by  the  restraints  of  the  faith 
which  he  profes,sed.  He  held  the  priest  aloof 
or  tolerated  his  interference  as  a  necessary  evil. 

If  we  look  into  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
of  the  feudal  family,  we  shall  observe  several 
traits  of  marked  importance.  In  the  first 
place,  the  situation  was  such  as  to  encourage 
in  the  posses.<or  of  a  fief  the  idea  of  his  own 
personal  greatness  and  his  vast  superiority  to 
those  around  him.  No  other  condition  of 
man  ever  so  powerfully  conduced  to  engender 
pride  and  a  sen.<e  of  personal  consequence  as 
did  the  institution  of  Feudalism.  The  baron 
saw  himself  lifted  vastly  above  the  common 
herd.     He   saw    himself  deferred   to,    feared, 
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obeyed,  approached  witli  awt-  uiid  obsequious- 
ness. He  a|)|i('iin'il  ti>  liimsi'lf  as  the  source 
aud  founUiiu  of  auiliority  and  liouor.  His 
importance  was  u(*t  derived,  hut  inherent. 
He  ha<l  conciucred  his  estate  with  the  sword. 
He  had  built  liis  castle  without  permission 
even  of  the  king.  His  greatness  belonged  to 
himself  alone,  or,  at  most,  to  his  family.  To 
his  son  he  looked  as  his  successor,  and  in- 
stilled iu  him  the  same  lessons  of  hauglity 
self-assertion  which  he   himself   had    learned 


was  a  system  in  which  the  chieftain  was  the 
father  of  a  i'aniily  proper,  .set  in  an  inacessi- 
ble  position  above  a  subject  i)eople,  between 
whom  and  himself  (for  they  were  not  of  the 
same  race)  there  existed  no  ties  of  kinship  or 
friendly  feeling  and  few  Iwnds  of  common 
interest. 

The  situation  of  the  feudal  family  was 
such  as  to  bring  into  play  and  develop  the  do- 
mestic and  chivalrous  sentim<iit  in  a  measure 
unequaled  in  any  other  social  institution  of 
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first   in    war   and    afterwards   on   his   liarnnia! 
estate. 

As  to  the  feudal  family,  it  was  unlike  any 
other  presented  in  history.  It  was  not  a 
tribe  after  the  patriarchic  fashion — a  gray  and 
venerable  sage,  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather of  the  shepherds  who  gathered 
around  his  tents ;  nor  was  it  a  clan  after  the 
manner  of  the  primitive  society  of  Scotland — 
a  chief  living  apart  from  his  followers  and 
pursuing  a  different  life,  leading  his  men  in 
war  and  commanding  them  in  peace :  but  it 


tlie  world.  The  members  of  the  family, 
placed  as  they  were  iu  complete  isolation, 
must  hold  each  other  in  love  and  honor. 
With  each  nightfall  the  draw-bridge  was 
thrown  up,  and  all  the  hou.sehold  gathered  in 
the  banqueting-hall  and  around  the  baronial 
hearth.  Wine  and  laughter  and  song  ruled 
the  hours  of  the  gloomy  night.  There  hung 
the  arms  of  the  master  and  the  trophies 
which  he  had  gathered  in  war.  There  the 
baron's  beautiful  daughter  took  part  in  her 
brother's  games  aud  listened  with  them  to  the 
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warrior  father's  epic  recital  of  the  deeds  (hnie 
ill  the  fire  of  his  youth.  The  mother,  too, 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  scene,  .^till  stroug- 
limbed  and  glorious  after  the  battles  of  many 
an  expedition  and  the  victorious  struggles  of 
maternity.  It  was  not  strange  that  Woman 
here  and  now  became  the  idol  of  a  nascent 
civilization,  honored,  adored,  worshiped  as  she 
had  never  been  before.  Tiie  sentiment  of 
Ideal  Love  gained  here  an  ascendency  over  tlic 
mind  of  man,  and  about  his  life  began  t^>  be 
woven  those  magic  cords  of  chivalrous  devo- 
tion which  he  has  gladly  and  nobly  worn  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years.  ^lay  many  another 
thousand  !)c  ailded  to  the  past  before  those 
strong  and  tender  cords  shall  be  broken  and 
the  soul  of  man,  so  hardly  emerged  from  the 
old  fenlands  and  slougiis  of  lust,  be  remanded 
again  to  the  level  of  brutality  and  the  horrid 
styes  of  animalism ! 

Another  circumstance  to  be  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  feudal  institution  was  the 
growth  therein  of  the  principle  of  inheritance. 
The  baronial  lord  naturally  looked  around  to 
discover  some  means  or  expedient  whereby  to 
preserve  in  its  integrity  the  estate  whicii  lie 
had  won  by  the  sword.  The  suggestion  of 
substituting  the  law  of  descent  for  the  law  of 
conquest  arose  naturally  in  his  mind ;  and 
since  the  division  of  an  estate  among  several 
sons  would  have  destroyed  the  very  system 
which  it  was  intended  to  conserve,  the  prin- 
ciple of  primogeniture  came  in  as  the  inevit- 
able concomitant  of  the  law  of  inheritance. 
The  complication  arose  with  respect  to  the 
'  younger  sons  of  the  feudal  family.  What 
shoultl  be  done  in  the  case  of  him  who  liad 
the  misfortune  not  to  be  the  first-born  of  the 
household?  The  only  solution  of  tlie  diffi- 
culty scemeil  to  rest  in  the  fact  that  the 
younger  son,  if  born  to  the  inheritance  of 
valor  and  a?nbition,  might  go  fortii  and  con- 
quer an  estate  of  his  own.  The  world  was 
wide.  Many  provinces  still  lay  in  the  wa.«te 
of  half-savagery.  lie  who  would  and  (■()uld, 
might  take  and  keep  a  domain  of  his  own.. 
Missing  this  opportunity  of  conquest,  the  only 
alternative  remaining  to  the  younger  scion  of 
feudalism  was  either  to  win  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  some  .sonless  baron  or  to  become  the 
hanger-on  of  an  elder  brother. 

As  it  respected   the   small  community  of 


serfs,  the  government  of  the  feudal  lord  was 
arbitrary  and  tyi-aiinieal.  The  pea-sants  were 
regarded  as  destitute  of  rights.  All  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  which  modern  society  has 
delegated  to  the  magistrate  were  exercised 
and  abused  at  will  by  the  baronial  master. 
He  made  the  law  and  executed  it.  He  levied 
and  collected  taxes.  He  inflicted  punishment 
and  treated  his  tenants  as  slaves. 

There  was  thus  established  over  the  peas- 
antry of  Mediicval  Europe  a  tyranny  the  most 
galling,  as  it  has  been  the  most  persistent, 
known  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The  most 
bitter  hardship  of  the  system  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  desj)otism  of  the  feudal  baron  was 
personal.  He  did  not  pretend  to  derive  his 
authority  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Neither  the  concession  of  the  king  nor  the 
permission  of  heaven  was  recognized  as  a  nec- 
essary antecedent  of  his  authority.  He  ruled 
in  his  own  right.  It  was  man  over  man — the 
most  odious  of  all  the  S])ecies  of  tyranny. 
Hence  has  arisen  and  continued  throughout 
Western  Europe  the  deep-seated  aversion  or 
positive  hatred  of  the  peasant  classes  for  the 
system  of  feudal  domination.  Nor  can  it 
well  be  doubted  that  the  day  will  come  when 
this  aversion  of  the  subject  for  the  ruling 
classes  in  Euroj)ean  society  will  result  in  sub- 
stituting everywhere  the  government  of  rea- 
son and  consent  for  the  government  of  per- 
sonal will. 

The  feudal  family,  as  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  constituted  a  part 
of  a  general  society.  The  face  of  Europe 
was  dotted  with  castles.  Though  the  iso- 
lation of  each  was  comjdete,  the  common 
origin  and  ciiaracter  of  all  produced  a  like 
situation  on  tiie  face  of  Kurojie.  The  people 
in  all  parts  became  divided  into  lords  and 
vassals.  Ties,  first  of  kinship  and  afterwards 
of  political  interest,  were  gradually  estab- 
lished between  the  pos.sessors  of  fiefs.  Obli- 
gations of  service  and  counter-service  stretched 
from  castle  to  castle,  from  jjrovince  to  prov- 
ince, from  state  to  state.  The  new  social  con- 
dition which  had  gradually  oozed  out  of  bar- 
barism became  organic,  was  converted  into  a 
system.  Tiue  it  is  that  these  ties  and  obliga- 
tions, mutually  and  voluntardy  imposed  upon 
each  other  anil  their  serfs  by  the  feudal  lords, 
never  became  constitutional,  never  were  de- 
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veloped  into  statutory  forms.  But  they  ex- 
isted. Man  was  bound  to  man.  The  one 
conceded  rights,  tiic  other  rendered  service. 
Ideas  and  seutinient.s  iiitherto  unknown  sprang 
up  and  prevailed.  Honor  aud  h)yalty  came 
in  as  the  sjmctions  of  liumau  conduct  which 
hitherto  had  iiad  no  guaranty  hut  violence. 
The  principles  of  fidelity  were  substituted  for 
the  argument  of  force,  and  personal  devotion 
took  the  jilaco  of  written  statutes  and  maxims 
of  the  crown. 

As  it  respected  the   feudal  liaron  and  his 
family,  it  can  hardly  be  <lenied  that  this  pe- 


was  the  twitter  of  the  adventurous  bird  in  the 
gray  light  of  the  early  morniflg.  Albeit  the 
untutored  baron  aud  his  sons  and  daughters 
wi.-<t  not  that  in  the  general  destinies  of  the 
world  they  were  entertaining  the  wierd  pre- 
cursor of  the  mighty  bards  of  the  future. 

Not  .-ill,  however,  respecting  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  serfs.  To  them  the  sys- 
tem was  wormwood  and  despair.  Tiiey  must 
toil  and  give  to  another.  They  must  i)atiently 
endure  the  brutal  treatment  and  exactions  of 
the  lords.  They  must  live  without  ambition 
and  die  without  encomium.     Thev  must  trans- 
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culiar  system  which  took  possession  of  Europe 
was  beneficial — salutary.  The  character  oi 
the  lord  and  hi.s  household  grew  and  expanded 
under  the  .stimulus  of  the  institution  which 
he  had  created.  The  baronial  castle  became 
the  seat  of  sentiment  and  affection.  Here  the 
wandering  min.strel,  that  forlorn,  idealistic 
spirit,  drifting  up  and  down  the  ways  aud 
byways  of  half-barbaric  Europe,  found  a 
resting-place  at  night.  Here  he  was  enter- 
tained by  the  amused  lord  aud  his  household. 
Here  that  long-haired  harper  of  the  dawn 
sang  the  first  songs  and  ballads  of  the  new 
era  by  and  by  to  break  upon  the  world.     It 


mit  their  hard  estate  to  a  household  of  squalid 
wretches  like  themselves.  They  must  consent 
without  a  murmur  to  half-starvation  of  the 
body  and  total  starvation  of  the  mind.  They 
must  accept  a  life  with  no  tradition  except 
the  memory  of  hardship,  with  no  fruition 
except  the  sour  bread  of  poverty,  and  with 
no  prospect  except  a  gloomy  mass  of  shadow 
and  cloud  out  of  which  shot  two  tongues  of 
fire,  the  one  in  the  shape  of  a  sword  and  the 
other  in  the  shape  of  a  lash. 

The  great  system  which  has  thus  been 
sketched  in  outline  gained  possession  of  almost 
the  entire   social   fabric  of  Western   Europe. 
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France  became  feudal.  As  early  as  the  treaty 
of  Verdim  iu  843  two  princes  divided  the 
Frankish  lands  with  Charles  tlie  Bald.  Tlie 
king  of  Aijuitaine  took  his  portion  of  the 
territories,  and  tlie  Duke  of  Brittany  did  like- 
wise. The  action  of  Charles  in  87  fi,  in  rec- 
ognizing the  hereditary  rights  of  his  lords,  has 
already  been  narrated  in  tlie  preceding  Book.' 
By  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  twenty-nine 
great  fiefs  had  been  established  iu  Carloviu- 
gian  France,  and  in  the  century  following 
the  number  was  increased  to  fifty-five.  Dur- 
ing the  tenth  century  the  disruptive  tendency 
in  society  everywiiere  displayed  itself  in  full 
force.  The  ties  between  the  great  dukes  and 
lords  on  the  one  side  and  the  king  on  the 
other  were  cither  greatly  weakened  or  wholly 
abrogated.  But  little  was  wanting  to  the 
complete  independence  of  the  petty  states 
into  which  the  kingdom  was  resolved.  In 
process  of  time  the  only  obligation  recognized 
by  the  lords  and  nobles  was  the  insignificant 
act  of  fealty  |)crforincd  by  them  in  the  [)res- 
ence  of  a  shadowy  king. 

In  Germany,  also,  the  break-up  under  the 
successors  of  ('liarlemagne  lacked  little  of 
completeness.  Here  Feudalism  as  a  system  be- 
came a  definite  ])olitical  form,  which  in  .some 
parts  has  remained  with  few  changes  unto 
the  present  day.  In  the  first  place.  Saxony 
and  Bavaria  asserted  tiieir  indei)endeuce. 
The  Huabian  and  Saxon  dukes  became  suzer- 
ains and  united  the  interests  of  their  subjects 
with  their  own.  Feudal  government — that 
graduated  system  of  juri-sdiction  in  which 
every  lord  judged,  ta.xed,  and  commanded  tlie 
class  of  pereons  ne.xt  below  him — was  substi- 
tuted for  that  legal  .system  wliirh  liad  been 
established  liv  Charieniagiie. 

In  England  there  were  symptom;-  of  an  in- 
digenous Feudalism  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Alfred  the  Great.     Under  Canute  the  Great 

'  See  Book  Thirteenth,  pp.  .'i44,  .54'.. 


all  Britain  was  divided  into  four  great  earl- 
doms. East  Anglia  was  given  to  Thurkill ; 
Mercia,  to  Eadric ;  IS'orthumbria,  to  Eric; 
while  West  Saxony  was  reserved  by  Canute. 
Whether  the  system  thus  fairly  inaugurated 
iu  Danish  iCnglaud  would  have  come  to  full 
flower  and  fruitage  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Saxons  and  the  Northmen,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  conjecture.  At  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  institutions  of  the 
island  were  iu  a  semi-feudalized  condition. 
With  the  coming  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  native  tendencies  were  suddenly  arrested. 
He  introduced  into  England  a  great  central 
administration,  to  which  the  country  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger.  He  took  the  lands 
of  the  kingdom  in  his  own  right,  and  became 
the  lord-i)aramount  of  all  England.  The  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  old  Saxon  and 
Danish  earls  were  transferred  to  the  sheritls  of 
the  king.  Vainly  did  the  native  barons  re- 
sist the  encroachments  upon  their  rights. 
They  were  overpowered  and  put  down  by  the 
arm  of  one  more  powerful  than  themselves. 
Norman  nobles  were  insinuated  into  the  places 
of  the  expelled  Danish  and  Saxon  proprie- 
tors, and  the  new  order  was  established,  which 
has  remained  the  basis  of  land  tenure,  and, 
in  some  sense,  of  the  general  constitution  of 
England,  to  the  present  day. 

Having  thus  drawn  an  outline  of  the 
feudal  sy.stem  itself — having  considered  that 
j)cculiar  institution  in  its  origin,  growth,  and 
tendencies,  and  noted  the  sentiments  and 
ideas  which  sprang  naturally  from  the  bosom 
of  that  society,  forecasting,  here  and  there, 
the  influences  which  the  system  might  be  ex- 
pected to  exert  on  the  destinies  of  modern 
limes^we  will  ni>w  proceed  to  sketch  the 
social  and  political  progress  of  the  various 
states  of  Europe  over  which  Feudalism  as- 
serted its  sway. 
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Chapter  LXXXV— Feudal  France. 


iiOUIS  Y.  (if  France  died 
childless.  "With  him  the 
French  Carlovingians  be- 
Ciime  extinct.  Even  be- 
fore his  death  tiiat  once 
illustrious  line  of  kings 
had  sunk  to  a  level  with 
the  earth.  Tiie  blood  of  Charlemagne  no 
more  asserted  itself  as  a  living  force  in  the 
state.  For  many  years  the  powerful  Hugh 
Capet,  bon  of  Hugh  the  Great,  had  wielded 
the  power  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  the  Slug- 
gard was  no  more  than  jnitty  in  his  hands. 
Now  that  the  puppet  king  was  dead,  now  tliat 
only  a  distant  collateral  and  discredited  rep- 
resentative might  claim  the  crown,  the  issue 
■was  squarely  made  whether  Hugh  would  him- 
self accept  an  election  to  the  throne  or  allow 
the  choice  to  fall  upon  another. 

As  soon  as  King  Louis  was  dead  the 
French  nobles  as.«embled  at  Senlis.  The  tide 
of  public  opinion  ran  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  the  choice  of  Hugh  Capet.  A  feeble  effort 
was  made  by  the  remaining  descendant  of  the 
Carlovingians,  Duke  Charles  of  Lower  Lor- 
raine, to  obtain  the  royal  power  for  himself; 
but  his  claims  were  treated  with  contempt. 
In  June  of  987  the  grandees  reassembled  at 
Senlis  and  proceeded  to  an  election.  Count 
Hugh  was  present  among  them  and  addre.'^sed 
the  assembly.  The  nobles  were  of  one  opin- 
ion as  to  him  who  should  be  raised  to  the  scat 
of  Charlemagne.  Hugh  Capet  was  unanimously 
elected,  and  on  the  following  day  was  crowned 
king  of  the  Gauls,  the  Bretons,  the  Normans, 
the  Aquitainians,  the  Goths,  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Basques.  Thus,  in  the  year  987,  the  Ca- 
petian  line  was  substituted  for  the  Carlovin- 
gian  on  the  throne  of  France. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  king  was 
to  establish  the  succession.  He  proposed  to 
the  nobles  that  to  secure  the  stability  of  the 
kingdom  his  son  Robert  should  be  a.«sociated 
with  himself  in  the  royal  power.  At  first  the 
proposal  was  met  with  oppcsition.  In  the  re- 
cent interval   between  the  death  of  the  Slug- 


gard and  the  election  of  Hugh  it  had  been 
urged  by  the  champions  of  tlie  latter  that  the 
hereditary  principle  ought  not  to  prevail  over 
fitness  in  the  choice  of  a  king  of  France. 
Now  there  was  a  manifest  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  supporters  of  the  king  to  reverse 
the  late  rule  of  action  and  restore  the  law  of 
descent.  After  some  debates  Duke  Robert 
was  solemnly  crowned  in  the  basilica  of  Sainte- 
Croix,  "and  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
government. 

Tlie  election  of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throne 
of  France  was  the  substitution  of  a  feudal 
kingdom  in  the  place  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy  established  by  Charlemagne.  King 
Hugh  was  the  greatest  feudal  chieftain  of  his 
times.  He  was  duke  of  the  country  called 
France,  and  count  of  the  city  of  Paris.  His 
coronation  as  king  of  the  French  was  a  public 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Im]>erialistic 
claims  of  the  Carlovingians  had  given  place 
to  Feudalism  as  the  essential  principle  of  the 
state.  The  very  nobles  who  had  elected  Hugh 
to  the  throne  forbare  not  presently  to  assert 
their  independence  of  it.  A  certain  Adelbert, 
who  had  jiarticipated  in  the  recent  royal  elec- 
tion, fell  into  an  altercation  with  his  sover- 
eign, and  hot  words  passed  between  them. 
"  AVho  made  thee  Count?"  demanded  tlie  king 
of  his  vassal.  And  the  vassal  rejilied  with 
the  equally  pei'tinent  question,  "  Wlio  made 
thee  King?"  The  incident  is  illustrative  of 
the  fact  that  feudal  insubordination  had  al- 
ready triumphed  over  monarchical  prerogative. 

Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine  made  a  spas- 
modic and  inglorious  attempt  to  regain  the 
throne  of  his  fothers.  The  struggle  was  vain, 
being  in  the  face  of  fate.  A  new  order  had 
taken  pos.«ession  not  only  of  France,  but  of 
all  Western  Europe.  In  the  year  992  the 
Duke  Charles  died,  and  his  family  fell  into 
still  greater  obscurity  than  ever.  King  Hugh, 
meanwhile,  entered  upon  his  reign  with  wis- 
dom and  moderation,  and  the  throne  wa.s  soon 
securely  established  in  his  House.  From  the 
very   first,   however,  it  was  evident  that  the 
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incipient  struggle  was  on  between  the  inde- 
pendent claims  of  the  feudal  baron  and  the 
assertion  of  kingly  authority.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  conflict  which  was  to  continue 
for  centuries,  and  which  was  finally  to  be  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  crown  by  the  triumph 
of  Louis  XI.  over  Charles  the  Bold. 

The  reign  of  Hugh  ('apet  was  of  nine 
years'  duration.  He  administered  the  afliiirs 
of  state  wisely  and  well.  He  had  the  advan- 
tage of  continuing  the  policy  which  he  him- 
self had  instituted  during  his  uncrowned 
career  before  the  death  of  the  Sluggard. 
Under  his  auspices  the  civilization  of  France, 
destined  to  remain  under  the  direction  of  his 


matters.  It  happened  that  Robert  and  hia 
queen  were  cousins  in  the  fourth  degree,  and 
this  relationship  was,  according  to  the  canons 
of  tiie  church,  an  iusuj)erable  obstacle  to  mar- 
riage. Pope  Gregory  V.  issued  an  edict  or- 
dering an  immediate  divorce  under  pain  of 
excommunication.  But  the  twain  clung  to- 
gether even  under  the  dire  anathema  of  Rome. 
They  remained  in  the  palace,  ai)andoned  by 
their  friends,  destitute,  suffering,  starving ; 
for  none  durst  bring  them  food  or  minister  to 
their  necessities.  The  whole  kingdom  was 
placed  under  an  interdict.  Still  the  law  of 
love  prevailed  in  the  royal  bosom.  At  length 
the  queen   became  a  mother,   but   her  child 
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House  for  eight  hundred  years,  began  to  move 
forward  with  rapid  striih's,  and  tiie  kingdom 
soon  surpas.sed  in  refinement  and  culture  any 
other  state  north  of  the  Alps.  In  OSMJ  Hugh 
Capet  died,  and  was  ([uietly  succeeded  by  his 
son  RoiiEKT,  already  king-elect  of  France. 

The  new  sovereign  of  the  now  feudal  king- 
dom entered  upon  a  long,  obscure,  and  in- 
glorious reign.  No  regular  annals  of  the 
period  are  in  existence,  and  the  partial  records 
which  have  been  jireserved  are  confused  and 
contradictory.  In  the  year  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  tiiroiu'  tiie  king  had  taken  in  mar- 
riage Bertha,  the  widow  of  Kudes,  count  of 
Chartres,  for  whom  he  iiad  long  elierished  a 
romantic  aHection.  Tlie  Church  of  Home, 
however,  was  little  given  to  romancing  in  such 


was  born  dead.  Thereupon  the  monks  pro 
claimed  that  it  was  the  curse  of  God  upon 
the  kingly  pair  for  their  unholy  marriage. 
They  circulated  the  report  that  the  dead  child 
was  a  monstrous  deformity,  having  no  sem- 
blance to  tlie  oflspring  of  man.  Terror  now 
seized  upon  the  mind  of  King  Robert,  and 
he  consenteil  to  divorce  the  queen.  Bertha 
was  sent  in  her  .sorrow  to  a  convent,  and 
there  pa.s.sed  the  remainder  of  her  life  as  a  nun. 
In  abilities  and  energy  Robert,  who  now 
received  the  surname  of  the  Pious,  waa 
greatly  inferior  to  his  father.  He  paved  his 
way  with  good  intentions,  but  the  superstruc- 
ture of  his  reign  was  reareii  of  weakness  an<l 
folly.  The  king  mixed  an  aniial>lo  (jisposition 
ami    kindly  designs   with    foolish    niisconcep- 
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tions  and  chimerical  projects.  It  is  said  that 
his  charities  were  so  administered  as  to  en- 
courage iilleness  rather  tliau  to  relieve  the 
needy.  His  mildness  in  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority wiis  undoi-stood  as  a  license  by  the 
vicious,  and  his  religious  sentiments  were  so 
shallow  as  to  be  satisfied  with  forms  and  cer- 
emonies. 

After  the  divorce  of  Bertha,  King  Robert 
married  the  Princess  Constance  of  Provence. 
Very  unlike  his  former  queen  was  the  vain 
and  insolent  woman  whom  he  now  took  to  the 
throne.  She  would  have  her  own  way  in  the 
palace.  She  brought  with  her  to  Paris  a 
retinue  of  her  gay  and  delightful  friends  from 
the  South.  Their  bright  dresses  flashed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  sedate  courtiers  with  whom  the 
king  had  surrounded  himself.  Their  free  and 
joyous  manners  were  horrifying  to  the  pious 
Robert;  but  to  the  queen  all  this  was  life. 
She  filled  the  palace  with  minstrels  and  trou- 
badours. She  contrived  exciting  sports  and 
amusements,  and  made  the  mcmk-sliadowed 
hall  ring  with  the  high  glee  of  jocularity. 
The  despairing  king  sought  refuge  with  his 
priests.  He  assisted  them  in  the  church  serv- 
ices. He  went  on  lonesome  pilgrimages  to 
the  shrines  of  the  saints.  He  sought  the  com- 
pauionship  of  filthy  beggars,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  washing  their  feet  as  a  token  of  his 
humility. 

The  reigu  of  Robert  the  Pious  is  note- 
worthy in  French  history  as  the  time  when 
the  first  flush  of  the  crusading  fever  was  felt 
in  Western  Europe.  At  the  very  time  when 
Queen  Constance  was  holding  high  revel  with 
her  troubatlours  in  the  palace  at  Paris,  and 
the  disconsolate  king  was  wandering  here  and 
there  in  search  of  some  balm  for  his  dyspeptic 
spirit,  vague  rumors  floated  westward  and  the 
east  wind  began  to  whisper  the  story  of  out- 
rage done  by  the  sacrilegious  Saracens  at  the 
tomb  of  C'hrist.  It  was  said  that  the  holy 
places  of  Jerusalem  were  defiled  by  Infidel 
dogs,  who  spurned  with  the  foot  of  contempt 
the  lowly  Christians  of  Palestine.  It  wa.s  the 
peculiarity  of  this  premonitory  excitement, 
which,  after  smouldering  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, was  destined  to  wrap  all  Europe  in  its 
flames,  that  the  wrath  of  the  Western  Chris- 
tians was  at  first  directed  against  the  Jews. 
It    was    said   that  these  people,    still    hating 


Christ  and  his  followers,  had  instigated  the 
outrages  which  had  been  committed  by  the 
Mohammedans  in  Palestine.  They  had  car- 
ried on  a  secret  corresiwndence  with  the  In- 
fidels of  the  East,  and  had  suggested  the 
extermination  of  the  Asiatic  Christians.  Pope 
Sylvester  U.,  though  now  in  his  old  age, 
vehemently  proclaimed  the  duty  of  Europe 
to  destroy  the  perfidous  Jews  and  proceed 
agaiust  the  defilers  of  holy  Jcni.^alem.  The 
time,  however,  had  not  yet  come  when  such 
an  ai)peal  could  tire  the  multitudes  and  fling 
them  headlong  into  Asia. 

In  the  year  1002  Robert  became  embroiled 
with  the  ])rinces  of  Burgundy.  Duke  Heury 
of  that  province,  uncle  of  tiie  French  king, 
died  and  left  no  children  ;  but  after  his  death 
his  step-son  Otho  came  in  and  claimed  the 
dukedom.  King  Robert  also  laid  claim  to 
Burgundy  as  the  nephew  of  Duke  Henry. 
But  the  king  was  not  fitted,  either  by  disposi- 
tion or  experience,  for  a  conflict  which  must 
be  decided  l)y  force  of  arms.  He  accordingly 
called  in  his  great  vassal,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, to  aid  liim  against  the  Burgundian 
usurper.  The  latter  in  the  mean  time  raised 
an  army,  advanced  to  meet  his  foe,  and  took 
possession  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  near 
the  cit)'  of  Auxerrc.  The  army  of  French  and 
Normans  came  on  from  the  west,  and  were 
about  to  attack  the  Burgundians  at  the  abbey 
when  a  priest  came  forth  and  warned  the 
king  not  to  incur  the  anger  of  God  by  as- 
saulting his  earthly  sanctuary.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  thick  mist  arose  up  from  the  river. 
It  was  the  s])irit  of  St.  Germain  himself  come 
from  the  deeps  to  reeuforce  the  appeal  of 
his  priest! 

The  pious  King  Robert  could  not  stand  be- 
fore such  an  apparition  from  the  unseen 
world.  He  and  his  army  turned  and  fled. 
The  rebel  Otho  was  left  ma.^ter  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  1003  the  king  made  a  second  abor- 
tive  attenijit  to  reduce  the  Burgundian  to 
submission.  The  campaign  ended  with  as 
little  succe.«s  a.s  before,  and  Otho  continued  to 
rule  the  province  for  a  period  of  eleven  j'ears. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  made  a  voluntary 
submission  to  the  king,  whose  vassal  he  be- 
came, with  the  title  of  Count  of  Burgundy. 

King  Piobert  held  the  throne  of  France 
until  the  year   1031.     His  eldest  son  Hugh 
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was  recognized  as  his  successor,  and  was 
crowned  as  the  expectant  heir  while  still  a 
child.  But  tliis  prince  died  .•^ix  years  before 
the  death  of  liis  father.  Eudes,  the  second 
Bon  of  Robert,  was  an  idiot;  so  Henry,  the 
thinl  son,  was  chosen  for  the  succession, 
though  this  act  was  done  against  the  violent 
o])pnsilion  nf  (iueen  Constance,  who  desired 
that  the  crown  should  be  bestowcil  upon  her 
favorite,  the  Prince  Robert,  youngest  of  the 
four  brothers.  In  the  year  1031,  King  Rob- 
ert, being  then  in  his  sixtieth  year  and  tiie 
thirty-fourth  of  his  reign,  was  attacked  with  a 
fever  while  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage. 
He  died  at  tiie  town  of  Melun,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  I'rincc  Hknry. 

No  sooner  was  tiie  new  king  seated  on  the 
throne  tiian  the  jiartial  and  implacable  ([Ueen- 
niother  stirred  up  a  revolt  against  him.  80 
great  was  her  influence  in  the  court  and  cap- 
ital, and  so  critical  became  the  aspect,  that 
Henry  fled  from  Paris  and  sought  tlie  protec- 
tion of  Robert  the  Magnificent,  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Normandy.  That  country  had  re- 
cently been  the  scene  of  tumult,  intrigue,  and 
crime.  The  Duke  Richard  U.  had  died  in 
1027,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Richard 
HI.  AVith  him  his  brother  Robert,  ambitious 
to  gain  the  dudiy  for  liimsclf,  raised  a  <juar- 
rel,  and  the  two  princes  took  up  arms  to  decide 
the  controversy.  Richard  at  first  gained  the 
advantage,  and  Robert  was  besieged  in  the 
castle  of  Falaise.  The  latter,  finding  himself 
pent  up,  resorted  to  treacherv.  Pretending 
to  <lesire  reconciliation,  he  opened  the  gates 
to  his  brother  ami  invited  him  and  his  nobles 
to  a  banquet.  rii<riiipon  Richard  sickened 
and  died,  the  |iriilial)le  cause  being  poison. 
An  accusation  was  brought  against  Robert, 
and  he  was  exconnnunicated  bv  his  lirolber. 
Archbishop  Manger,  of  Rouen.  Presently 
afterwards,  however,  the  sentence  wits  re- 
moved, an<l  ho  gained  the  title  not  oidy  of 
Duke  of  Normandy,  but  also  of  the  Mag- 
nificent. To  him  King  Henry  now  ajipcalid 
as  to  a  protector  against  the  malice  of  ins 
delightful  mollwr.  Robert  at  once  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  royal  a|>pellant,  marched  on 
Paris,  brou'_dil  the  (|uccn-niotlur  to  obedience, 
and  shut  In  r  up  in  a  convent.  There  ■•lie  had 
leisure  to  recall  the  ])leasures  of  youth,  and 
to    hear   again    in    dreams    the     thrnmniing 


of   mcdiicval    guitars    in    the    hands    of   her 
troubadours. 

As  a  rew'ard  for  service  rendered.  King 
Henry  gave  to  his  friend,  Duke  Robert,  the 
{)r()vinces  of  P(jntoise  and  Gisors.  These 
were  annexed  to  Normandy.  At  the  same 
timi'  lie  a))peascd  the  ambition  of  his  own 
brother  Robert  by  bestowing  on  him  the  crown 
of  Burgundy.  .Shortly  afterwards  the  Duke 
Magnificent  discovered  an  alarming  balance 
against  his  soul  in  the  ledger  of  conscience. 
He  dreamed  of  the  treacherous  banquet  at 
Falaise,  and  saw  his  brother's  face  in  the 
shadows.  Fain  wouLl  he  abandon  the  siilen- 
dor  which  he  had  so  foully  won,  and  regain 
the  favor  of  heaven  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem. But  what  of  the  succession  to  the 
dukedom?  He  had  no  children  .save  one  and 
he  was — illegitimate.  Robert  had  been  enam- 
ored of  the  daughter  of  a  tanner !  Feudalism 
would  hardly  recognize  the  offspring  of  so 
base  a  union.  But  Nature  had  set  on  the 
brow  of  the  youth  the  seal  of  genius.  The 
father  was  anxious  to  have  him  acknowledged 
as  his  successor.  At  last  the  reluctant  barons 
consented.  Thcj'  came  into  the  presence  of 
the  bastard  boy  and  swore  allegiance  to  him 
who  was  presently  to  become  Wili,i.\m  the 
Coxcjuerok!  Then  the  penitent  Robert,  in 
pilgrim's  garb,  wended  his  way  to  the  holy 
places  of  the  East,  and  died  in  Palestine. 

No  .sooner  was  Duke  William  acknowl- 
edged as  the  rightful  ruler  of  Normandy  than 
he  began  to  display  the  great  (pialities  of  am- 
Ijitioii  and  daring  for  which  he  was  so  greatly 
distinguished.  The  Norman  nobles  became 
proud  of  their  young  suzerain,  and  the  bishops 
blinked  the  story  of  his  birth.  Meanwhile, 
King  Henry  of  France,  surprised  at  seeing 
thus  to  bud  from  the  bosom  of  a  tanner's 
daughter  a  ])lant  which  seemed  likely  to  over- 
shadow the  realm,  bitterly  repented  the  part 
which  he  had  taken  in  favor  of  Robert  and 
his  base-born  son.  He  accordingly  conspired 
with  Archbishop  ^fauger,  uncle  of  the  aspir- 
ing ilukc,  to  reverse  the  order  of  events  and 
transfer  the  Norman  duchy  to  another.  But 
William  was  ."o  firmlv  established  in  the  re- 
spect and  atl'ections  of  his  sidijects  that  the 
plot  against  liiin  came  to  naught.  Nature 
went  forth  to  victory,  and  legitimacy  sat 
inouthiu':. 
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King  Henry  occupied  the  throne  of  France 
from  lOIvi  to  10(50.  His  reign,  on  the  whole, 
wiL-*  wvixk,  if  not  contemptible.  Tlirce  times 
was  he  married.  The  first  two  unions  were 
with  ([uoons  who  brouglit  him  no  children  ; 
but  in  the  third  marriage  he  took  to  the  pal- 
ace the  Rus.sian  princess  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  czar,  and  by  her  he  had  three  sons.  This 
third  marriage  of  the  king  with  the  daughter 
of  a  royal  House  then  scarcely  known  in  West- 
ern Europe  was  an  event  the  motives  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discover.  But  such  was 
the  wifely  and  tlie  queenly  character  of  the 
foreign  princess  tiius  oddly  introduced  into  the 
palace  of  the  Capets  that  all  cavil  against  the 
king's  caprice  was  quieted.  The  three  sons 
born  to  King  Henry  were  Philip,  who  suc- 
ceeded him ;  Robert,  who  died  in  childhood  ; 
and  Hugh,  who  became  count  of  Vermandois. 

Now  it  was  that  the  disk  of  Feudalism  grew 
large  and  bright.  At  the  same  time  the  sun 
of  royalty  waned,  as  if  to  its  setting.  The 
splendor  of  the  king's  court  was  actually 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  brightness  of  the 
courts  of  many  of  liis  vassals.  The  great 
counts  of  Toulouse,  Flanders,  and  Anjou  out- 
shone their  king  in  magnificence,  and  were 
fully  his  equals  in  the  field.  The  Count  of 
Champagne  and  Blois,  half-brother  to  King 
Henry,  maintained  a  court  in  rivalry  to  that 
of  Paris.  He  even  set  up  a  pretension  of 
royalty,  and  in  1037  fought  a  bloody  battle 
with  the  Emjjeror  Conrad  of  Germany.  He 
claimed  from  that  monarch  the  territories 
which  had  belonged  to  Conrad  the  Pacific ; 
but  the  count  was  slain  in  battle,  and  his 
claims  were  thus  blown  away.  The  elder  of 
his  two  sons  was  permitted  to  inherit  the  earl- 
dom of  Champagne,  and  the  younger  became 
Count  of  Blois. 

The  reign  of  King  Henry,  however  undis- 
tinguished in  itself,  was  a  noted  epoch  for  two 
considerations.  The  first  was  the  formal  effort 
which  was  now  put  forth  by  the  Romish  Sec 
to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  the 
second  was  the  growth  and  development  of 
Chivalry.  For  a  long  time  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, especially  in  France,  had  been  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  confusion  and  disgrace. 
The  conduct  of  the  Gallic  clergy  had  been 
such  as  to  cover  the  cause  of  religion  with  re- 
proach and  shame. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  celibate  party 
had,  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, won  the  day  over  the  supjiorters  of  a 
married  clergy.  For  a  generation  or  two  the 
celibate  monks  rejoiced  in  their  victory  ;  but 
by  and  by  they  began  themselves  to  be  rest- 
less under  the  system  which  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  enforcing.  Many  of  them  broke 
their  vows  and  left  the  monasteries.  The 
Church  was  greatly  scandalized.  Other  abuses 
added  to  the  disgraces  of  the  organization. 
Benefices  were  frequently  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Even  the  Papal  crown  itself  had 
been  so  disposed  of.  The  folly  of  the  earthly 
kingdoms  in  permitting  children  and  boys  to 
occupv  thrones  was  witnessed  also  at  Rome, 
where  Benedict  IX.,  a  stripling  but  ten  years 
of  age  was  raised  to  the  seat  of  St.  Peter. 
The  more  serious'and  sincere  ecclesiastics  felt 
keenly  the  shame  consequent  upon  these  cor- 
ruptions. The  cry  of  reform  was  raised.  The 
conscience  of  Germany  was  deeply  stirred  at 
the  existing  condition  of  afliiirs.  In  the  year 
1049  the  celebrated  Bruno  was  chosen  Pope, 
under  the  auspices  of  Henry  HI.  The  new 
dignitary  was  a  man  of  sanctity  and  learning. 
Under  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  he  undertook  a 
renovation  of  the  Church.  He  |)assed  over 
into  France,  and  convened  a  great  council  at 
Rheims.  Here  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom 
were  summoned,  and  a  more  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  canonical  and  moral  law  was  made 
against  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  cirme. 

As  a  further  measure  of  reform  in  the 
Church,  St.  Bruno  instituted  the  order  of 
Carthusian  monks,  the  same  being  a  branch 
of  the  Benedictines,  already  established.  A 
wild  and  solitary  spot  near  the  city  of  Greno- 
ble, in  the  department  of  La  Chartreuse,  was 
chosen  as  the  site  of  the  first  monastery.  The 
observances  of  the  new  order  were  austere  and 
penitential  in  the  last  degree.  Nor  was  it 
long  until  the  Carthusians  gained  a  reputation 
for  benevolence  and  sanctity  above  that  of 
any  contemporary  establishment.  Their  mon- 
asteries soon  appeared  in  various  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  England.  One  branch 
of  the  brotherhood  was  established  in  the 
Thermse  of  Diocletian  at  Rome.  Great  was 
the  industry  displayed  by  the  shorn  brothers 
of  Chartreuse  in  the  works  peculiar  to  the 
monastic  life. 
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Another  feature  of  the  religious  history  of 
these  times  was  the  spread  of  various  heresies. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  denied  or 
assailed  by  many  of  the  clergy.  Persecutions 
for  opinion's  sake  were  already  frequent. 
Sects  of  ftinatics,  anxious  by  some  extraordi- 
nary method  and  discipline  of  life  to  merit  the 
special  favor  of  heaven,  arose  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Of  these,  the  diarac- 
teristics  were  .some  almost  intolerable  form  of 
penance,  or  unusual  rigor  of  restraint  upon 
the  natural  appetites.  It  was  the  peculiar 
tenet  of  one  of  the  heretical  sects  to  fast  to 
the  last  extreme,  with  total  abstinence  from 
all  animal  food.  Under  this  severe  self-denial 
the  devotees  of  the  community  were  presently 
wasted  until  they  were  more  like  wan  specters 
than  men  of  flesh  and  blood.  To  be  so  re- 
duced in  body  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
evidence  of  sanctity,  aud  the  haggard  visage 
was  thought  to  be  the  only  countenance  worthy 
the  name  of  Christian. 

Turning  from  these  peculiar  aspects  of  the 
religious  history  of  the  eleventh  century,  we 
note  the  rise  of  Chivalry.  This  institution, 
like  Feudalism,  of  which  it  was  a  concomitant 
development,  grew  naturally  out  of  the  social 
condition  of  Western  Europe.  As  early  as 
the  days  of  Tacitus  the  sentiment  of  honor 
was  noticeable  as  a  characteristic  of  German 
life.  Under  a  system  where  the  man  was 
every  thing  and  the  state  was  little  it  was  nec- 
€ssary  to  the  very  existence  of  tribal  society 
that  truth  and  devotion  should  prevail  over 
the  intriguing  and  treacherous  spirit.  In  such 
a    state   trust    was  an   antecedent   of  action. 

When  the  Frankisli  tril)es  gained  jiossossion 
of  Gaul,  and,  giving  over  the  wandering  life, 
fixed  their  residence  on  the  soil,  they  began 
almost  from  the  very  first  to  cultivate  those 
sentiments  which  tiiey  had  come  to  regard  as 
the  best  traits  of  German  character.  When 
the  Frankisli  youths  were  first  presented  with 
the  weapons  which  they  were  to  wear  in  man- 
liood,  they  were  made  to  take  an  oatli  that 
tliey  Would  be  brave,  valiant,  and  honorable 
soldiers.  Even  in  those  early  times  the  worst 
stigma  which  could  bo  aflixed  to  the  tribal 
name  wius  a  ilislionorable  act  on  the  part  of 
its  chief  Such  were  the  fundamental  facts 
upon  which  the  chivalrous  institutions  of  the 
Miildle  Ages  were  founded. 
N.— Vol.  2—37 


In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
Frankish  society  having  then  taken  on  a 
definite  form  and  Feudalism  having  become 
the  basis  of  the  state,  the  Church  discovered 
in  the  chivalrous  sentiments  of  the  Franks 
the  means  of  giving  a  new  impulse  to  relig- 
ion. Many  of  the  pious  nobles  who  had  been 
actual  warriors  by  profession  were  induced  to 
become  ideal  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  They 
consecrated  their  swords  to  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue, truth,  and  religion.  They  took  upon 
them  vows  to  defend  the  innocent  and  uphold 
the  weak.  They  became  the  sworn  foes  of 
oppression,  the  enemies  of  wrong-doing  where- 
ever  and  whenever  found.  The  old  warlike 
impulses  thus  found  a  vent,  and  the  restless 
energies  of  the  barbarian  character,  still  pres- 
ent in  the  descendants  of  the  Teutones,  flowed 
in  a  newer  and  broader  channel.  Just  at  the 
time  when  the  consciousness  of  Western  Eu- 
rope was  reviving  from  its  long,  barbaric 
sleep,  just  at  the  time  when  the  human  imag- 
ination began  to  paint  an  aureole  about  the 
gross  head  of  the  feudal  chieftain.  Chivalry 
came  with  its  refinement  of  thought  and  gen- 
ero.sity  of  action  to  add  new  radiance  to  the 
morning  of  civilization. 

The  noble  principles  and  high  ideals  which 
thus  began  to  gain  an  ascendency  in  niediieval 
society  soon  became  organic  in  an  institution. 
An  Order  of  Knighthood  was  established  as 
the  conservator  of  the  new  heroism  of  nascent 
Europe.  Laws  and  regulations  were  adopted 
and  a  discipline  established  for  the  better  de- 
veloj)ment  of  chivalrous  sentiments  and  the 
proper  direction  of  knightly  ardor.  The  order 
opened  its  jjortiils  to  none  but  men  of  noble 
birth.  The  vulgar  peasantry  was  absolutely 
excluded.  What  dreams  of  heroism  and  gen- 
erosity, of  honor,  virtue,  and  truth,  of  the 
rescue  of  the  helpless  and  the  defense  of  the 
weak,  could  agitate  the  unimaginative  braina 
of  ignoble  serfs?  So  reasoned  and  queried 
the  suzerain,  the  royal  warrior,  the  baronial 
lord  and  his  aspiring  sons,  riding  forth  to 
timrnament  or  going  abroad  in  search  of 
heroic   and    adventurous    excitement. 

The  ceremonial  of  knighthood  was  in- 
teresting and  elaborate.  The  aspirant  to 
knightly  honors,  after  a  period  of  probation, 
came  at  length  to  the  day  when  he  was  to  be 
admitted  among  the  noble  order.     The  candi- 
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date  was  first  carefully  bathed,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  presouted  pure  before  the  niiiiis- 
trants.  After  the  washiug  he  was  clothi.'d  in 
a  white  tunic,  over  which  in  a  later  part  of 
the  ceremony  was  placed  a  crimson  vest.  Fi- 
,nally  he  was  encased  in  a  coat-of-mail. 
His  waist  was  bound  with  a  belt.  Spurs  were 
affixed  to  his  boots  and  a  sword  girt  at  his 
side.  The  various  parts  of  his  dre.ss  and 
armor  had  a  speculative  significance  as  well 
as  an  actual  use.  The  white  tunic  was  sym- 
bolical of  the  new  life  which  the  knight  had 
vowed  to  lead.  The  red  vest,  symbol  of 
blood,  indicated  that  bis  business  was  war. 
His  armor,  which  was  of  a  sable  hue,  was  to 


noble  Houses  were  put  for  preparatory  disci- 

]iline  into  the  halls  of  the  most  eminent 
knights.  There  they  did  service  and  took 
lessons  of  the  master,  imbibing  his  courtly 
manners  and  emulating  his  chivalrous  deeds. 
The  sentiment  of  heroic  adventure  became 
the  one  absorbing  pa.ssion  of  Feudal  Europe, 
and  the  armor  of  the  returning  knight,  coming 
home  victorious  over  the  enemies  of  truth 
and  chastity,  was  regarded  as  the  most  hon- 
orable emblem  of  the  age. 

Nor  should  failure  here  be  made  to  men- 
tion the  part  which  woman  naturally  assumed 
under  the  chivalric  ri'yime  which  now  pre- 
vailed instead  of  the  barbaric  rule  of  the  past. 


A  KING  GOING  TO  TOURNAMENT. 


remind  him  of  the  blackness  of  death.  His 
belt  signified  that  he  was  girt  with  chastity, 
and  his  spurs  that  he  should  fly  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  innocent.  When  the  ceremony  of 
clothing  the  initiate  was  completed,  he  knelt 
before  the  officiating  knight,  who  there- 
upon struck  him  a  blow  on  the  shoulder  with 
the  side  of  his  sword,  and  exclaimed  :  "In  the 
name  of  God,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George,  I 
dub  thee  knight.  Be  brave,  bold,  and  loyal. 
Rise,  Sir !"     For  Sir  was  the  knightly  title. 

Great  was  the  popularity  immediately  at- 
tained by  the  chivalrous  orders.  The  one 
overmastering  ambition  of  the  noble  youth  of 
Europe  was  to  be  admitted  to  knighthood. 
To  this  end  the  sons  of  the  feudal  lords  were 
carefully  bred  and  trained.     The  scions  of  the 


She  was  the  radiant  and  adored  goddess  of  tht 
chivalrous  age.  To  her,  in  some  sort,  the 
whole  system  was  directed.  Weaker  than 
man,  her  protection,  from  being  an  instinc- 
tive sentiment,  became  the  open  and  avowed 
duty  of  the  knight.  Religion  said  that  the 
knight  should  be  true  to  God;  humanity, 
that  he  should  be  true  to  woman.  The  times 
were  still  full  of  violence.  Lawless  passions 
still  sought  to  be  gratified  at  the  expense  of 
virtue,  unable  to  defend  itself  against  the 
strong.  The  feudal  situation  was  such  as  to 
encourage  the  sentiment  of  ennobling  love. 
Woman  was  secluded  from  base  familiarity. 
She  grew  up  in  the  castle  halls.  The  baron's 
daughter  was  rarely  seen  abroad.  From  her 
father's  castle    to    the   castle   of  her  possible 
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lover  was  the  space  of  fifty,  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred, miles.  It  was  hill  couutry,  dark  woods, 
and  deep  rivers — hills  without  a  roadway, 
woods  infested  with  brigands  and  robbers,  and 
rivers  without  a  bridge.  Her  lover  must 
come  to  her  at  peril  of  his  life.  She  had 
never  seen  him ;  he  iiad  never  seen  her. 
They  had  only  dreamed  and  imagined  each 
other's  loyalty  and  devotion.  Their  fathers, 
perhaps,  were  friends — old-time  companions 
in  the  perils  and  hardships  of  war.     Perhaps 


his  caparisoned  steed,  fling  the  reigns  to  a 
groom,  and  walk,  in  full  and  shining  armor, 
into  the  echoing  hall  of  her  father's  castle. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  that  great  romance 
which  for  a  thousand  years  has  been  the 
dream  of  the  human  heart,  gilding  the  gloom 
of  action  and  adorning  the  coarseness  of  life 
with  the  beauty  and  tenderness  of  ideal  love. 
The  institution  of  chivalry,  thus  estab- 
lished in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, spread  rapidly  throughout   the  western 


KNIGHTS'-ERRANT. 


they  were  enemies!  May  be  between  them 
yawned  a  chasm  which  had  been  rent  open  by 
the  deadly  feuds  of  a  hundred  years.  The 
young  baron  .saw  the  divinity  of  his  life  afar. 
He  must  blow  his  bugle  outside  of  the  moat. 
The  warder  must  announce  a  stranger  and  let 
down  the  drawbridge  if  ho  was  welcome.  Up 
must  be  flung  the  portcidlis,  and  in  must 
ride  the  a.apiring  lover,  who  would  fain  behold 
and  worship  the  goddess  of  his  dreams. 
Meanwhile  she,  after  the  manner  of  her  sex, 
looked  down  into  the  court  from  her  high  and 
narrow  window  and   saw  him  dismount  from 


part  of  Europe.  Knighthood  in  France  be- 
came the  dominant  aspect  of  society.  In  a 
short  time  a  class  of  champions  known  as 
knight.s-errant  became  prevalent,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  this  Order  might  be  seen  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country.  In  Spain 
the  business  of  the  knight  was  more  si'rious 
and  le.ss  ideal.  There  the  Moors  were  to  be 
confronted.  There  the  banner  of  the  Cross 
was  to  be  lifted  against  that  of  the  Crescent. 
There  in  a  thousjiiul  private  encountei-s  and 
deadly  personal  battles  the  metal  of  the 
C'hristian  sword  was  to  be  tested  against  that 
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of  the  Mohammedan.  It  tluis  happened  that 
the  sentiment  of  hatred  and  contempt  of  Infi- 
dels prevailed  over  nobler  motives  in  the 
chivalry  of  Spain.  Of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  insular  and  practii-al  England  was 
least  favorable  to  the  reception  of  knighthood. 
The  knightly  branch  of  tlie  military  service 
was  less  important  to  the  Engli.sh  kings  than 
were  those  sturdy  yeoman  archers,  whose  long 
bows  of  yew  were  so  terrible  to  the  enemy. 
In  the  succeeding  Book,  the  influence  of  the 
chivah'ous  orders  will  again  demand  our  atten- 
tion as  one  of  the  leading  impulses  of  the 
Crusades.  It  was  in  those  marvelous  move- 
ments of  Europe  to  the  East  that  the  knightly 
spirit  of  the  West  found  its  broadest  and  most 
congenial  field  of  activity. 

After  his  death  in  the  year  1060,  King 
Henry  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  France 
by  his  son  Philip  I.  This  prince  was  a  mere 
child,  being  but  seven  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  accession.  The  late  king  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  appoint  as  regent  Earl 
Baldwin  of  Flanders  during  the  minority  of 
Philip.  In  1067  the  protector  died,  and  the 
young  king  was  left  to  his  own  resources  and 
responsibilities. 

The  domestic  relations  of  the  new  prince 
were  no  more  fortunate  than  those  of  his 
father.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  the 
regent,  Philip  took  in  marriage  the  Princess 
Bertha,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Holland. 
Six  years  afterwards  she  brought  to  her  lord  a 
son,  who  was  destined  to  succeed  him  with  the 
title  of  Louis  the  Fat.  After  twenty  years  of 
married  life,  the  king  made  the  convenient 
discovery  that  he  and  the  queen  were  within 
the  prohibited  degrees  of  kinship.  He  there- 
fore put  her  away  by  divorce,  and  she  went 
into  banishment  at  Montreuil-sur-Mer.  Nor 
was  it  long  until  the  nature  of  the  king's  con- 
scientious scruples  were  amply  revealed.  He 
had  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  the  beauti- 
ful Bertrade,  fourth  wife  of  his  vassal,  the 
Count  of  Anjou. 

But  no  sooner  was  Queen  Bertha  disposed 
of  thaa  the  king  set  out  for  Tours,  made 
known  his  so-called  love  for  Bertrade,  who 
presently  left  her  consort  and  joined  her  al- 
leged lover  at  Orleans.  The  bishops  and 
priests  were  properly  shocked  at  these  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  their  sovereign.     Scarcely 


could  the  king  discover  one  of  the  clergy  suf- 
ficiently bold  and  unscrupulous  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony.  The  whole  Church  of 
France  was  up  in  arms  against  it.  The  Pope 
promptly  joined  his  authority  with  that  of  the 
Galilean  bishops  who  refused  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  union.  Then  followed  a  des- 
perate struggle  between  papal  and  kingly 
prerogative.  One  exconinniiiicalion  after  an- 
other was  launched  at  the  heads  of  the  king 
and  his  few  adherents,  but  all  to  no  avail. 
He  kept  his  queen  and  mocked  at  the  Holy 
Father's  authority.  Philip's  spirit  rose  with 
the  persecution  against  him.  The  priests  re- 
fused to  perform  religious  services  in  any 
town  where  he  was  sojourning,  and  when  he 
departed  from  a  town  the  bells  rang  a  peal  of 
joy  for  his  departure.  Thereupon  he  was  ac- 
customed to  say  with  a  laugh  to  her  who  was 
the  cause  of  the  insult,  "Dost  hear,  my  love, 
how  they  are  ringing  us  out?" 

This  social  disturbance  in  the  king's  house 
soon  distracted  the  artairs  of  the  whole  realm. 
The  kingdom  was  put  under  an  interdict  by 
the  Pope.  For  twelve  years  France  lay 
smitten  with  the  awful  displeasure  of  the 
Holy  See.  Not  until  the  First  Crusade  had 
drawn  the  attention  of  both  Church  and  king 
to  the  more  serious  question  of  expelling  the 
Infidels  from  Palestine  did  Philip  finally  yield 
to  the  dictation  of  the  Church.  In  the  year 
1104,  in  a  great  convocation  of  the  bishops  at 
Paris,  the  king  went  humbly  before  the  body, 
confessed  his  sin,  renounced  his  wife,  and 
promised  to  expiate  his  crime  with  meek  and 
penitential  works.  In  like  manner,  Bertrade 
yielded  to  the  inevitable  and  took  the  oath  of 
renunciation  and  future  obedience.  Never- 
theless, it  is  more  than  probable  that  both 
king  and  queen,  in  abjuring  their  past  lives, 
swore  falsely  even  on  the  Gospel.  A  short 
time  afterwards  the  audacious  twain  were  liv- 
ing as  before,  and  publicly  journeying  to- 
gether from  place  to  place  in  the  kingdom. 

It  appears,  however,  that  King  Philip  was 
not  whoUj'  engrossed  with  his  vices.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  he  drew  his  sword  in  a 
war  with  Robert,  duke  of  Friesland,  who  had 
seized  upon  the  duchy  of  Holland.  But  the 
event  soon  showed  that  the  king  of  the  French 
was  by  no  means  a  match  for  Count  Robert 
and  his  northern  warriors.     A  peace  was  ac- 
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cordiDgly  made,  on  terms  altogether  favorable 
to  the  Duke  of  Friesland.  Robert  stipulated 
that  the  youiij^  king  should  accept  iu  marriage 
his  daughter  Bertha.  For  she  was  that  Bertha 
who  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  first 
wife  of  Pliilip. 

It  was  already  the  daybreak  of  the  Cru- 
sades. The  reader  will  readily  recall  that 
part  of  the  narrative  in  the  Second  Book  of 
the  present  Volume  wliereiu  an  account  is 
given  of  the  more  friendly  relations  which 
were  gradually  established  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  Mohammedans  in  the  East.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  old  flames  of  animosity 
would  have  burst  out  anew  if  the  mild-man- 
nered Saracens  of  the  East  had  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Holy  Scpulcher.  It  was 
needed  that  the  prejudice  of  race  should  be 
added  to  the  prejudice  of  religion  before  the 
ancient  fires  could  be  rekindled.  But  this 
missing  condition  necessary  to  wrap  all  Eu- 
rope in  a  conflagration  was  presently  supplied 
in  the  conquest  "f  Palestine  by  the  Seljukian 
Turks.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eleveutii 
century  these  fierce  barbarians,  themselves 
the  fjllowers  of  the  Propliet,  but  a  very  dif- 
ferent people  from  the  refined  and  phil()si)j)iu- 
cal  Arabs  who  controlled  the  destinies  of 
Islam  in  tlie  South  and  the  West,  gained  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  began  a 
career  of  violence  and  persecution  which  was 
almost  as  repugnant  to  the  Saracens  as  to  the 
Christians  tiiemselves.  What  should  be  said 
of  tiie  despicable  wretches  who,  without  com- 
,punction  or  fear,  converted  the  churches  of 
the  city  of  David  an<l  Ciirist  into  cow-houses 
and  stables? 

The  news  of  what  wivs  done  in  Palestine 
created  the  greatest  indignation  ami  rage. 
The  Christian  pili^rinis,  wlio  escai)ed  from  tiie 
atrocities  of  the  Infidels  iu  Asia,  returning, 
sjiread  the  story  of  the  sacrilegious  crimes  done 
by  Turks  on  the  followers  of  Ciirist.  It  will 
be  remembered  tiiat  at  this  juncture  of  affairs 
the  Em]>ire  of  C'onstantinoph'  trembled  to  its 
biuse.  Tiie  menacing  Turks  were  even  then 
at  the  threshold.  The  Emperor  Michael  VII., 
distrusting  his  own  ability  to  save  the  Cireek 
Empire  from  destruction,  sent  a  hurried  em- 
bassy to  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  imploring  his 
aid  against  the  common  enemy.  The  Holy 
Fnther  thereupon  disnatched  letters  to  the  va- 


rious Christian  states  of  Europe,  calling  loudly 
upon  them  to  rally  to  the  standard  of  the  im- 
periled Cross.  Meanwhile  a  certain  Peter,  a 
devout  monk  of  Picardy,  had  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem.  There  he  had  been  mal- 
treated and  abused  according  to  the  manner 
of  the  conscienceless  Turks.  The  monk  saw 
with  indignation  and  shame  his  country- 
men and  brethren  insulted  and  spit  upon  in 
the  same  manner  as  himself  Going  to  the 
Christian  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he  laid  be- 
fore him  the  story  of  his  wrongs.  But  the 
patriarch  was  unable  to  redress  his  grievances. 
He  told  Peter,  moreover,  that  the  Greek  Em- 
peror was  as  impotent  as  himself  to  protect 
the  pilgrims  from  the  fury  of  the  malignant 
Turks.  The  monk  thereujion  returned  to 
Italy  and  flung  himself  before  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  beseeching  him  to  rally  all 
Christendom  against  the  defilers  of  the  tomb 
of  Christ. 

Meanwhile  the  Church  of  the  West  was 
rent  with  a  violent  schism.  In  1088  Gregory 
VII.  was  succeeded  on  the  papal  throne  by  a 
Benedictine  monk  named  Otho  de  Lagny, 
who  took  the  title  of  Urban  II.  But  Henry 
ly.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  refused  to  recog- 
nize him,  and  put  up  Clement  HI.  as  anti- 
pope.  The  latter  was  presently  expelled  by 
the  Romans,  and  he  and  Henry  were  excom- 
niunicated  by  Urban.  In  1091  the  Emperor 
marched  an  army  to  Ivomc,  restored  the  anti- 
pope,  and  obliged  the  Pope  to  fly  into  Apulia. 
Two  years  later,  however.  Urban  regained  the 
papal  crown,  and  in  1095  called  a  great  coun- 
cil at  Piacenza.  There  were  present  at  the 
a.^senibly  two  hundred  l)islio])s,  three  thousand 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  thirty  thousand  lay- 
men. AVhile  this  great  convocation  was  busy 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Church  ambassadors 
arrived  from  Alexius  Coninenus,  Emperor  of 
the  East,  who  joined  his  voice  with  that  of 
Peter  of  Picardy  in  imploring  the  aid  of  West- 
ern Europe  against  the  Turks.  Urban  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  the  ap]>eal,  and  called  upon  the 
Christian  princes  to  draw  their  swords  against 
the  Inlidels.  The  aLritation  spread  everywhere. 
The  council  of  Piacenza  adjourned,  and  the 
bishops  returned  to  their  several  countries, 
fired  with  the  rising  spirit  of  crusaders.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  same  year — namely,  in 
November  of   1095 — Pope   Urban    II.  called 
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another  great  council  at  Clermont,  in  Au- 
vergne,  and  there  the  first  formal  step  was 
taken  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
the    Turks. — Here,    then,    we    pause    in    the 


feudal  history  of  France  to  sketch  the  course 
of  events  in  the  surrounding  states  before  en- 
tering upon  the  history  of  that  tumultuous 
movement  called  the  Crusades. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVI.— FEUDAL  OERMANY. 


TIE  course  of  German  his- 
tory has  already  been 
traced  from  the  division 
"f  the  Carlovingiau  em- 
pire to  the  dcatli  of  Otho 
the  Great,  in  the  year 
973.  That  distinguished 
soverfigu  wa.s  succeeded  on  the  throne  l)y  his 
son  Otuo  n.,  surnanicd  the  Red.  The  prince 
who  thus  came  into  the  kiugl)'  and  Imperial 
dignity  was  at  the  time  of  his  accession  but 
seventeen  years  of  age.  It  was  the  first  fate 
of  his  reign  to  fall  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother,  Adelheid,  who  exhibited  great  abilities 
during  the  minority  of  her  son.  But  Theo- 
phania,  the  wife  of  Otho,  became  inflamed 
with  jealousy  on  account  of  the  ascendency  of 
her  mother-in-law,  and  the  latter  was  presently 
obliged  to  descend  from  her  preeminence  and 
retire  into  Burgundy. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Otho  the 
Emperor's  cousin,  Henry  of  Bavaria,  headed  a 
revolutionary  movement  against  the  crown, 
with  a  view  of  securing  tlie  independence  of 
his  own  state.  The  revolt  made  considerable 
progress,  and  Henry  was  crowned  at  Ratis- 
bon  ;  but  the  tide  presently  turned  against 
him,  and  in  976  he  was  overthnnvn  in  battle. 
The  ambitious  jjurpose  of  the  barbarians  was 
brought  to  naught,  and  they  had  the  chagrin 
to  see  their  country  united  with  the  province 
©f  Suabia.  By  this  union  of  the  two  German 
istates,  effected  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth 
century,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  mod- 
ern kingdom  and  empire  of  Austria. 

The  next  complication  demanding  the  at- 
tention of  Otho  arose  on  the  frontier  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Denmark.  With  both  of  thes6 
states  he  went  to  war  and  was  so  successful  as 
to  maintain  the  boundaries  established  by  his 
father.     But   while    the    Emperor's    energies 


were  thus  absorbed  in  the  North-east,  Lo- 
thaire,  king  of  France,  seized  the  favoring 
opijortuuity  to  possess  himself  of  the  lower 
province  of  Lorraine.  In  the  summer  of 
978,  he  succeeded  in  c;i])turiiig  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  thus  established  himself  in  the  ancient 
capital  of  Charlemagne.  Great  was  the  wrath 
which  these  events  excited  throughout  Ger- 
many. An  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  was 
raised  ;  and  Otho,  turning  upon  the  Franks, 
drove  them  l)ack  more  rapidly  than  they  had 
come.  The  Emperor  jDursueil  the  retreating 
Lothaire  to  Paris  and  besieged  him  in  his  own 
capital.  Then  it  was  that  the  German  army, 
encamped  on  Jlontniartre,  performed  an  ex- 
quisite piece  of  bravado  by  bellowing  the 
Latin  litany  in  the  ears  of  the  Parisians.' 
After  a  war  of  two  years'  duration,  a  personal 
interview  was  had  between  Otho  and  Lotliaire, 
and  their  difficulties  were  settled  by  the  res- 
toration of  Lorraine  t^  Germany. 

Tlie  next  trouble  in  which  the  Empire  was 
involved  was  on  the  side  of  Italy.  The  Eter- 
nal City  had  for  some  time  been  the  scene  of 
turmoil  and  confusion.  In  the  year  891  Otho 
found  it  necessary  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to 
quiet  the  disturbances  in  the  government. 
While  engaged  in  this  duty  he  had  ])ersonal 
interviews  with  Conrad,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  great  count,  Hugh  Capet  of  France. 
His  mother,  the  ex-empress  Adelheid,  also 
met  him  at  Pavia,  and  the  two  were  recon- 
ciled. At  this  time  the  coasts  of  Italy  were 
assailed  by  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Saracens. 
It  was  necessary  for  Otho,  in  virtue  of  his  Im- 
perial title,  to  defend  the  South  against  the 
ravages  of  her  enemies.  Notwithstanding  the 
fierce  animosities  existing  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Saracens,  an  alliance  was  made  be- 
tween  them  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 

'  See  Book  Thirteenth,  p.  552. 
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German  Emperor.  For  one  yeiir  a  desultory 
war  was  carried  on  between  the  belligerents  of 
Italy ;  but  in  the  summer  of  982,  a  great  and 
decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  coast  of  Ca- 
labria. The  army  of  Otho  was  utterly  routed 
by  the  Saracens,  and  he  himself  only  escaped 
destruction  by  flinging  himself  into  the  sea 
and  swimming  to  a  ship.  The  vessel  was 
found  to  l)c  a  galley  of  the  Greeks,  but  Otho 
induced  the  captain  to  put  him  ashore  at  Ros- 
sano,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  P>mpress. 
Thence  the  Imperial  pair  made  their  escape 
into  Northern  Italy,  and  in  the  following  year 
Otho  summoned  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  to 
meet  him  at  Verona. 

The  call  was  obeyed  with  alacrity.  The 
princes  a.<sembled  from  most  of  the  states  of 
Western  Europe,  and  the  Diet  w-as  the  most 
imposing  deliberative  body  wiiich  had  been 
convened  for  centuries.  The  kings  of  Hun- 
gary and  B(jliemia  sat  side  by  side  with  the 
dukes  of  Saxony,  France,  and  Bavaria.  One 
of  the  first  duties  devolving  on  the  assembly 
was  the  establishment  of  the  succession.  The 
choice  fell  n;iturally  on  the  Em])eroi''s  .son, 
then  a  eliild  but  three  years  of  age,  after- 
wards to  be  known  a.s  Otho  III.  Great  prep- 
arations were  then  made  for  prosecuting  the 
war  with  the  Saracens.  The  national  si)irit 
of  the  Germans  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
the  energies  of  the  Empire  were  bent  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Mohammedan  buccaneers 
in  the  Mediterranean.  But  before  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  conflict  could  be  comijieted  the 
Emperor  Ollio  fi'U  sick  and  <lied,  being  tlien 
in  tiie  twenty-eigiith  year  of  his  age  and  tlie 
tenth  of  his  reign. 

The  ministers  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  were  en- 
gaged ill  the  coronation  of  Otho  III. — follow- 
ing ill  tiiat  matter  the  decree  of  the  Diet  at 
Verona — at  the  time  when  the  news  came  of 
his  father's  deatli.  Tlie  establishment  of  a 
regency  became  an  immediate  necessity,  and 
a  violent  dispute  arose  between  the  queen- 
mother,  Thcopliania,  ami  the  iiueen-grand- 
motiier,  .AdcHu-id,  as  to  which  siiould  have  the 
guardianship  of  tlie  [iii]ierial  scimi.  jtiikc 
Henry  of  Bavaria  also  came  forward,  anil 
claimed  the  regency,  being  actuated  tliereto 
by  the  ill-disguised  motive  of  obtaining  the 
crown  for  himself.  The  German  princes, 
however,  were    not    at    all   ilisposed    to  favor 


this  ambitious  project,  and  the  vision  of  the 
aspiring  Henry  was  soon  reduced  to  his  own 
dukedom  of  Bavaria.  The  regency  went  to 
Adelheid  and  Theophania,  the  latter  exercis- 
ing authority  in  the  name  of  her  son  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  former  doing  likewise  in  Italy. 
In  both  countries  these  royal  women  wielded 
their  authority  with  prudence  and  success. 
After  eight  years  Theophania  died,  and  the 
now  aged  Adelheid  became  sole  regent  of  the 
Empire.  Choosing  tlie  dukes  of  Saxony,  Sua- 
bia,  Bavaria,  and  Tu.scany  as  members  of 
her  council,  she  continued  for  three  years 
longer  to  sway  the  Imperial  scepter,  and  was 
then  succeeded  by  her  grandson,  who,  on 
reaciiing  the  age  of  sixteen,  took  into  his  own 
hands  the  reins  of  government. 

In  this  ])eriod  of  thirteen  years  since  the 
deatli  of  Otho  II.  the  Empire  Wiis  almost  con- 
stiintly  menaced  witii  war.  The  Wends  in 
Brandenburg  again  revolted  and  fell  upon  the 
German  .settlements  beyond  the  Ellie.  Nor, 
for  the  time,  was  any  effective  aid  rendered 
by  the  Imperial  army  to  the  people  of  this 
expo.sed  frontier.  Tlie  Saxons  themselves, 
however,  proved  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
the  Wendish  revolt  was  supi)ressed  after  a 
severe  and  bloody  struggle.  Nor  were  the 
relations  of  the  Empire  on  the  side  of  France 
more  peaceable  than  in  the  Northeast. 
Though  ojien  hostilities  were  not  resorted  to, 
the  sentiment  of  war  prevailed  during  the 
whole  minority  of  Otho  HI.  This  was  the 
epoch  in  French  history  when  the  House  of 
Cliarlemagiie  was  in  the  slow  agonies  of  ex- 
tinction. Duke  Charles,  last  of  that  degener- 
ate line,  was  setting  uj)  his  feeble  and  ridicu- 
lous claim  to  the  crown  of  the  kingdom, 
while  the  great  Hugh  Ca])et  was  quietly  tak- 
ing to  himself  the  royal  dignity,  with  the 
ample  consent  of  the  nobles  and  people  of 
France. 

Little  was  the  German  Empire  benefited 
by  tlie  transfer  of  the  scepter  from  the  with- 
ered but  virtuous  hand  of  Adeliicid  to  that  of( 
her  facile  and  cajiricioiis  grandson.  Though 
the  education  of  Otlio  III.  iiad  by  no  means 
been  neglected,  his  instruction  had  been 
Greek  rather  than  German.  Like  many 
another  u]>start  stripling,  he  preferred  his  for- 
eign to  his  native  culture.  He  aflected  to 
be — and  perhaps  was — ashamed  of  his  Saxon 
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lineage,  and  was  fool  enough  to  style  himself 
a  Greek  by  birth  and  a  Konian  by  rijrlit  of 
ride.  Albeit  but  little  good  nnglit  bo  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  the  Imperial  scepter  while 
wiekled  by  a  prince  so  fantastic  in  disposition 
and  absurd  in  his  royal  mannerisms. 

In  accordance  with  his  theory  of  regarding 
himself  as  a  Koraan  rather  than  a  German  Em- 
peror, j'OungOtho  made  all  speed  to  the  Eternal 
City  to  receive  his  crown  at  the  hands  of  the 
Holy  Father.  The  paj)al  ciiair  was  at  that 
time  occupied  by  Pope  John  XVI.,  wlioin 
Otho  had  recently  aided  in  a  struggle  with  a 
certain  Ivoiiiaii  noble  named  Crescentius,  who 
had  endeavored  to  usurp  the  government  of 
the  city.  The  Pope,  however,  died  while  the 
Emperor  was  en  route  into  Italy  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter found  it  necessary  to  create  his  own  creator 
by  appointing  to  the  papacy  his  cousin  Bruno, 
who  took  the  scat  of  St.  Peter  with  the  title 
of  Gregory  V.  By  him  Otho  was  crowned  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  city.  How, 
indeed,  could  the  Pope  do  otherwise,  when  he 
himself  had  lieen  raised  up  for  that  especial 
duty  ? 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  Pope  had  the 
worst  of  the  bargain.  When  the  ceremony 
of  coronation  was  done,  and  Otho  had  retired 
from  Italy,  Crescentius  rose  against  the  Pope, 
expelled  him  from  power,  and  set  up  a  new 
creature  of  his  own.  On  arriving  in  Germany 
Otho  found  that  the  Wends  of  Prussia  were 
again  in  insurrection,  and  that  his  northern 
frontier  had  been  broken  in  by  the  Danes. 
Notwithstanding  this  alarming  condition  of 
affairs,  the  Emperor  left  his  own  country  to 
defend  herself  against  her  enemies,  and  hastily 
recrossiug  the  Alps,  fell  upon  the  enemies  of 
Gregory.  The  rival  Pope  was  seized  and  bar- 
barously mutilated.  Crescentius  was  taken 
and  beheaded,  and  Gregory  reinstated  in  the 
papacy.  Tlie  triumph  of  the  latter,  however, 
was  of  short  duration.  He  died  in  999,  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  Gerbert  of  Rheims, 
whom  Otho  now'  raised  to  the  papal  chair, 
with  the  title  of  Sylvester  H. 

The  new  pontiff  had  been  the  teacher  of 
the  Emperor  in  boyhood,  and  was  greatly  es- 
teemed for  his  learning,  though  not  at  all  for 
his  piety.  Indeed,  the  Pope's  scholarship,  es- 
pecially in  matters  of  science,  was  such  as  to 
gain  for  him  the  bad  fame  of  being  a  magi- 


cian. It  was  held  l>y  the  people  that  lie 
practiced  the  Black  Art  and  was  the  servant 
of  his  ma-ster,  the  Devil.  Already  were  dis- 
coverable the  symptoms  of  an  outbreak  be- 
tween the  ealm-spiritcd,  benevolent  founders 
of  science  and  the  ignorant  zeal  of  bigoted 
credulity. 

For  three  years  Otho  HI.  remained  in 
Rome,  occupying  his  time  with  the  religious 
pageants  of  the  city  and  cultivating  the  ac- 
(luaintance  of  the  celebrities  of  the  Church. 
In  A.  D.  1000  he  returned  to  Germany, 
where  his  aunt,  tlie  Princess  Matilda,  had 
held  rule  during  his  absence  in  the  South. 
Here  his  attention  was  at  once  absorbed  with 
the  religious  affairs  of  the  Empire.  One  of 
the  most  serious  questions  of  the  times  was 
the  setting  up  of  an  independent  Chunh  by 
the  Poles.  These  people,  under  the  lead  of 
the  Arclibishop  of  Magdeburg,  demanded  and 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  the  separation  of 
their  diocese  from  that  of  the  Empire.  The 
concessions  made  by  Otho  in  this  resjiect  were 
so  many  and  inijiortant  that  the  authority  of 
the  German  Emjiire  over  the  rising  kingdom 
of  Poland  was  presently  denied. 

During  the  negotiations  of  Otho  with  the 
Poles,  he  turned  aside  from  the  principal 
business  in  hand  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Adalbert  at  Prague.  Afterwards 
he  made  a  journey  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
there  gratified  his  morbid  fancy  by  entering 
the  .sepulcher  of  Charlemagne.  It  was  one 
of  the  dreams  of  Otho  that  he  should  become 
the  restorer  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the 
West.  That,  too,  had  been  the  delusive 
vision  which  flitted  before  the  fancy  of  the 
greatest  Carlovingian.  Now  the  German 
prince  entered  the  gloomy  vault  where  the 
body  of  Charlemagne  had  lain  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  believing  that  the  spectral 
lips  would  speak  to  him  and  teach  him  how 
his  object  might  be  accomplished. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  Italy  again  demanded  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor.  Sylvester  was  not  much  more 
kindly  received  by  the  Romans  than  had  been 
his  predecessor.  A  strong  party  of  the  Italican 
clergy  openly  denounced  the  scandalous  pro- 
ceeding of  Otho  in  the  appointment  of  the 
last  two  Popes.  In  the  year  1001  the  Em- 
peror returned   to   Rome  and  established  his 
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court  on  the  Aventme.  But  his  presence  was 
illy  brooked  by  the  insurgent  people.  Moved 
partly  by  his  unpleastiut  surroundings  and 
j)artly  by  curio.-iity,  Otho  glipi>ed  out  of  the 
city  by  night  and  made  a  visit  to  Venice. 
On  his  return  to  Konie,  however,  he  found 
the  gates  closed  against  him.  Enraged  at  this 
iiilii)s|)itablc  reception,  he  gathered  a  force 
anil  began  a  siege  of  the  city.  But  before  he 
could  make  any  impression  upon  the  defenses 
he  sickened  and  died,  being  at  that  time  in 
tlie  sixth  year  of  his  reign  and  the  twenty- 
third  of  his  age.  His  body  was  taken  in 
charge  by  his  followers,  who  cut  their  way 
through  the  Roman  insurgents,  bore  their 
lifeless  burden  across  the  Alps,  and  buried  it 
in  the  royal  tomb  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In  the  I'ollowing  year,  A.  D.  1003,  Sylves- 
ter II.  died,  and  the  papal  seat  was  seized  upon 
by  the  counts  of  Tusculum.  By  them  an  ef- 
fort was  now  made  to  apply  the  hereditary 
principle  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  establish  a 
papal  succession  in  their  own  family.  One  of 
the  counts,  then  a  youth  but  seventeen  years 
of  age,  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  dignity 
with  the  title  of  John  XVII.,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  nine  years  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  three  others  as  immature  as  him- 
self. Thus,  while  the  Imperial  crown  of 
Oermany,  .so  ably  and  honorably  worn  by 
Otho  the  (treat,  descended  to  a  fantastic  strip- 
ling iiicajjuble  of  any  great  and  serious  enter- 
prise, the  papal  tiaiu  in  like  manner  declined 
from  tin;  bmad  brow  of  Leo  VII.  to  rest  on 
the  ridicnldiis  heads  of  the  boyish  incompe- 
'tents,  Jolui  Will,  and  Sergius  IV.  Such 
was  the  waning  and  eelipse  of  the  magnificent 
dream  of  t'liarltinagne  to  reestabli.^h  the  an- 
cient empire  in  state  and  Church. 

At  the  death  of  Otho  III.  the  Iniperial 
crown  was  claimed  by  three  of  the  (iorman 
princes.  The  choice  fell  at  length  upon  the 
late  Emperor's  cousin,  Duke  Henry  of  Bava- 
ria, great  grandson  of  Henry  the  Fowler. 
The  election  of  this  ])rinee  was  seriously  op- 
posed by  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  Suabia,  and 
Lorraine;  and  for  a  season  the  Empire  was 
thrcatcnt'd  with  disr\i]ition.  But  in  <hie  time 
the  rei'nietory  electors  submitted,  and  the 
authority  of  Henry  was  recognized  throughout 
Germany.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  South. 
The  disposition  to  regard    Italy  as  a   separate 


kingdom  was  more  and  more  manifest,  and 
the  Italians  were  quick  to  perceive  the  differ- 
ence between  a  powerful  sovereign  like  Otho 
the  Great  and  the  present  wearer  of  the  Im- 
perial crown. 

During  the  greater  part  oi'  his  reign 
Henry  II.  was  vexed  with  the  complication 
of  his  affairs  south  of  the  Alps.  But  a  more 
pressing  demand  was  made  upon  the  military 
resources  of  Germany  in  repelling  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Poles.  For  Boleslau,  the  reign- 
ing Duke  of  Poland,  a  brave  and  warlike 
prince,  undertook  to  unite  Bohemia  and  all 
the  Slavonic  countries  eastward  of  the  Elbe 
into  an  independent  kingdom.  The  tierman 
territories  in  this  region  were  thus  about  to 
be  wrested  away  from  the  ])arent  state  and 
absorbed  in  a  foreign  dominion.  The  first 
sixteen  years  of  Henry  II. 's  reign  were  almost 
wholly  consumed  in  warfare  with  the  Poles. 
One  bloody  campaign  after  another  was  waged, 
until  at  bust,  in  1018,  peace  was  concluded  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  dependent  relation  on  the 
part  of  Poland.  But  to  compensate  for  this 
hund)le  position  as  a  tributary  of  the  German 
Empire,  the  Saxon  province  of  Jleisseu  was 
forced  into  a  like  relation  of  dependence  upon 
the  Polisli  dueliy. 

While  these  events  had  been  in  progress 
beyond  the  Elbe  the  Wends  had  again  revolted 
and  ol)taiiied  tlie  nuistery  of  Northern  Pru.<sia. 
In  that  region  the  autiiority  of  the  Empire 
was  overthrown  and  paganism  established  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Church.  In  the  mean  time 
Arduin,  duke  of  Ivrea,  had  once  more  in- 
duced the  Lombards  to  tlimw  otf  their  alle- 
giance. Indepcnilence  was  deelared  and  the 
duke  was  clutsen  king.  As  early  as  1006 
Henry  II.  was  obliged  to  lead  an  army  across 
the  mountains  in  order  to  restore  (|uiet  to 
Italv.  rroeeeding  against  Pavia  ho  laid  siege 
to  that  cilv,  which  was  ])resenlty  taken  and 
burned.  Believing  the  insurrecticm  at  an  end 
the  king  returned  into  Germany.  But  no 
sooner  were  the  Alps  between  him  and  Ar- 
duin than  the  latter  again  came  to  the  front 
as  the  lender  of  the  revolution.  Pope  15ene- 
dict  VIH.,  the  tliird  of  the  hoy  ])ontiffs  of 
the  Tusculan  dynasty,  was  so  hard  pre.<,<ed  by 
the  insurgents  that  he  fled  to  Germany,  and 
besought  Henry  to  aid  liim  in  recovering  the 
chair  of  St„    Peter.      In    lOKJ  the  king  con- 
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ducted  the  Holy  Father  back  to  Italy,  retook 
Pavia,  and  marching  on  Rome  reiustiited  Ben- 
edict in  the  pai)acy.  Then  it  was  that  Henry 
hini.<elf  received  at  the  hands  of  the  grateful 
j)()ntirt"  the  honor  of  the  Imperial  crown. 

While  the  Polish  war  still  continued  in  the 
Northeast  the  western  frontier  on  the  side 
of  Flanders,  Luxemburg,  and  Lorraine  were 
troubled  with  rebellious.  Luleed,  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  the  same  tendency  towards  dis- 
integration and  the  achievement  of  local  in- 
dependence, which  we  have  observed  in  the 
contemporaneous  history  of  Feudal  France, 
was  manifest.  At  this  time  a  violent  quarrel 
broke  out  between  Rudolph  lU.,  king  of 
Burgundy,  and  his  nobles,  on  account  of  the 
disposition  which  he  was  about  to  make  of 
the  crown.  In  looking  forward  to  his  exit  he 
bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  his  nephew,  who 
was  none  other  than  the  reigning  Emperor. 
Burgundy  was  thus  about  to  pass  under  the 
Ciermau  scepter,  and  to  prevent  this  catas- 
trophe the  Burgundians  went  to  war.  The 
armies  of  Henry  H.  marched  rapidly  to  the 
rescue  and  the  country  was  conquered  after 
two  arduous  campaigns. 

The  year  1020  was  signalized  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  great  cathedral  of  Bamberg. 
Upon  this  structure  the  Emperor  had  for  many 
years  lavished  his  treasure.  The  Pope  made 
a  journey  from  Rome  in  order  to  be  present 
and  direct  the  ceremonies  of  consecration. 
His  Holiness  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  German  court  again  to  implore 
the  interference  of  Henry  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  The  southei-n  part  of  that  country  was 
now  overrun  and  held  by  the  Greeks.  The 
city  of  Capua  had  been  taken  by  them,  and 
could  not  be  recovered  by  the  Italians.  The 
Emperor  hesitated  not  to  respond  to  the  call. 
In  the  following  year  he  led  a  large  army 
across  the  Alps,  and  expelled  the  Greeks  from 
the  whole  peninsula,  except  a  few  places  on 
the  coast  of  Bruttium.  The  campaign,  how- 
ever, was  almost  as  disastrous  to  the  Germans 
as  to  the  enemy  whom  they  defeated.  A 
pestilence  broke  out,  and  the  army  of  Henry 
was  well-nigh  destroyed  before  it  could  escape 
from  the  country. 

The  remaining  three  years  of  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  were  spent  in  settling 
the   affairs   of  Germany.     On  every  side  the 


kingly  prerogative  was  assailed  by  the  dukes 
and  counts  struggling  after  the  manner  of 
feudal  loriis  to  become  indejiendent  of  their 
suzerain.  The  development  of  a  feeling  of 
nationality  was  thus  countcrchecked  by  the 
sentiment  of  local  independence.  In  spite  of 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  Henry  H.  he  was 
obliged  to  witness  the  constant  disintegration 
of  the  Empire.  The  spirit  of  the  times  had  so 
changed  since  the  death  of  Otho  the  Great 
that  not  even  the  greatest  genius  and  industry 
could  suffice  to  check  the  forces  of  localism 
and  hold  the  .state  in  one.  In  the  year  1024 
the  Emjicror  died  and  was  buried  in  his  cathe- 
dral at  Baml)erg.  With  him  expired  the 
Saxon  line  of  sovereigns  which  had  begun 
with  Conrad  I.  in  918. 

It  thus  became  necessary  for  the  German 
nobles  to  elect  a  new  sovereign  in  the  place 
of  Henry  H.  For  this  purpose  a  great  assem- 
bly vi'as  held  on  the  Rhine,  near  the  city  of 
Mayeiice.  This  had  now  become  the  border 
line  between  the  Germans  and  tlie  Franks. 
About  sixty  thousand  persons  came  to  the 
a.ssembly.  Two  great  camps  were  formed, 
the  one  on  the  eastern,  the  other  on  the  west- 
ern hank  of  the  river.  The  candidates  for 
the  Imperial  crown  were  two  cou.sins,  both 
named  Conrad,  antl  both  sujjported  by  a  pow- 
erful following.  At  length,  after  five  days  of 
discussion  not  unmixed  with  intrigue,  the 
choice  fell  on  Conrad  oi'  iSuabia,  the  elder 
and  more  popular  of  the  candidates,  and  he  at 
once  received  the  crown  in  the  cathedral  of 
Mayence.  The  election  had  turned  largely 
upon  the  facts  that  Conrad  was  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  and  that  he  had  married  the 
Princess  Gisela  of  Suabia.  By  her — for  she 
was  already  experienced  in  the  matter  of  gov- 
ernment— the  new  Emperor  was  greatly  aided 
in  conducting  the  affairs  of  state.  Nor  was 
any  serious  opposition  manifested  to  the  as- 
sumption of  royal  power  by  one  so  worthy  to 
wield  the  scepter. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  medieval  times  that 
a  change  of  dyna.sty  generally  furnished  the 
occasion  for  the  revolt  of  malcontent  peoples. 
The  accession  of  Conrad  II.  proved  to  be  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  First  of  all,  the  Lom- 
bards threw  off  the  German  yoke.  They  fell 
upon  the  city  of  Pavia  and  destroyed  the  Im- 
perial palace.     At  the  same  time  Rudolph  of 
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Burgundy,  who,  as  will  be  remembered,  had 
designed  to  give  his  kingdom  to  Henry  II., 
now  changed  his  mind  and  resisted  the  claims 
of  Conrad.  In  Poland,  al.so,  King  lioleslau 
annuilcil  the  existing  treaty  and  refused  any 
longer  to  recognize  the  tributary  relation  of 
the  kingdom.  Just  at  the  time,  however, 
when  the  Empire  seemed  to  totter,  the  Polish 
king  died,  and  while  his  sons  were  engaged  in 
a  violent  quarrel  ai)out  the  succession  Conrad 
found  opportunity  to  reestablish  his  sover- 
eignty over  the  country.  In  Burgundy  also 
the  childless  Rudolph  III.  was  presently  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  logic  of  events  and  acknowl- 
edge Conrad  as  his  successor.  AVith  Canute 
the  Great  of  England  the  Emperor  made  a 
treaty  by  which  the  Eider  was  established  as 
his  boundary  on  the  side  of  Denmark. 

Having  thus  effected  a  settlement  of  the 
affaire  north  of  the  Alps,  Conrad  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  insurgent  Lombards.  He 
led  an  army  across  the  mountains,  and  early 
in  1026  entered  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Find- 
ing Pavia  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  the  king 
proceeded  to  Milan,  where  he  received,  at  the 
hands  of  the  nobles,  the  iron  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy.  In  the  course  of  a  single  year  all 
Northern  Italy  yielded  to  his  sway.  In  the 
following  .spring  he  continued  his  course  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Pope  John 
XIX.,  one  of  the  Tu.sculan  pontiffs,  being 
now  but  twelve  years  of  age.  At  the  hands 
of  this  sage  father  of  the  Holy  See,  Conrad  re- 
ceived the  golden  crown  of  Kmi)ire.  Canute 
of  England  and  Kudoipii  <if  Burgundy  were 
present  on  the  occasion,  whii-ii  was  signalized 
by  the  betrothal  of  (tunhilde,  dauiriiter  of 
Canute,  to  Prince  Henry,  son  of  the  lOiiiperor. 

In  the  mean  time  the  adventurous  Normans 
had  ina<le  their  way  into  Southern  Italy,  and 
had  liiere  succeeded  in  expelling  from  the 
country  the  Greeks  and  the  Saracens.  After 
their  manner  tliey  took  ])osse.-<siou  for  them- 
selves, and  a  new  Xorniandy  was  about  to  be 
established  iu  the  South.  Conrad  found  it 
nece.s,sary  to  stretch  out  the  Imperial  scepter 
towards  the  Jlediterranean.  But  the  Nor- 
niaTis,  though  they  readily  a-ssumed  the  rela- 
tion of  va.-i.-yils  to  the  crown,  rcfu.sed  to  leave 
the  provinces  which  they  had  conquered. 
Thus  did  the  blood  of  the  northern  races 
assert  it.«'If  as  far  as  tlie  strait  of  Messina. 


During  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  in 
Italy,  an  alarming  condition  of  affairs  had 
supervened  iu  Germany.  Duke  Ernest  H., 
of  Suabia,  step-son  of  Conrad,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  and  laid  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Burgundy.  On  reaching  the  paternal  king- 
dom the  Emperor  marched  against  the  insur- 
gents, defeated  Ernest  and  threw  him  into 
prison.  The  prayers  of  Gisela,  the  rebel 
prince's  mother,  at  length  prevailed  to  secure 
him  his  liberation.  But  he  failed  to  keep 
faith  with  the  crown,  united  himself  with 
Count  Werner  of  Kyburg,  became  an  outlaw 
in  the  Black  Forest,  and  was  .«oon  afterwards 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Imperial  troops. 
Such,  however,  had  been  the  daring  career 
which  the  rebellious  prince  had  run  that  he 
became  a  popular  hero,  and  his  exploits  were 
sung  in  the  ballads  and  recited  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  story-loving  people.  Duke  Ernest 
was  the  Robin  Hood  of  Germany. 

The  affairs  of  Poland,  after  an  epoch  of 
turbulence  subsequent  to  tiie  death  of  Boles- 
lau,  at  length  fell  to  a  calm.  The  Poles 
again  asserted  their  independence  of  the  Ger- 
man crown,  and  Conrad  invaded  the  country 
to  reestablish  his  authority.  But  the  expedi- 
tion ended  in  disaster.  The  Imperial  army 
was  utterly  defeated  anil  forced  back  to  the 
river  Elbe.  By  this  time  a  war  had  broken 
out  between  Count  Albert  of  Austria  and 
King  Stephen  of  Hungary.  The  latter  had 
succeeded  in  inducing  his  people  to  abandon 
paganism,  and  had  himself,  in  the  year  1000, 
been  bai)tized  by  Pope  Sylvester  II. ;  but  his 
piety,  which  afterwards  gained  for  him  the 
appellation  of  Saint,  did  not  sjive  him  from 
the  lust  of  war.  Count  Ali)ert  a])])ealed 
to  the  Emperor  for  ai<I,  and  tiie  Hunga- 
rians were  obliged  to  consent  to  a  treaty 
of  peace  dictated  by  the  conquerore.  A  set- 
tlement having  been  reached  on  the  Danubian 
frontier,  Conrad  found  ojiportunity  to  renew 
the  war  with  the  Poles.  In  this,  also,  lie  was 
successful,  and  Poland  again  became  tributary 
to  the  Emi)ire.  In  10;3U  Rudolph  of  Bur- 
gundy fultilleil  the  ])romise  which  he  had 
made  by  semling  his  crown  and  scepter  to  the 
Emperor.  Hereupon,  Count  Odo  of  Cham- 
pagne, who  as  the  next  relative  to  Rudolph, 
claimed  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  raised  a 
revolt  in  the  .southern  part  of  that  province. 
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The  insurrection  was  of  suflScient  importance 
to  demand  the  presence  of  an  Imperial  army. 
But  Count  Odo  was  overthrown,  and  Conrad 
was  crowned  king  of  BurjLCUudy.  Thus,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  was  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  including  about  the  half 
of  Switzerland,  incorporated  with  the  Empire. 
The  union,  however,  extended  no  further  than 
the  establishment  of  a  j)olitical  bond,  and  not 
to  the  institutions,  language,  and  social  cus- 
toms of  the  Burgundians,  who  continued  as 
they  had  been,  essentially  French. 

In  Italy  a  movement  was  now  begun  which 
in  its  result  was  one  of  the  most  im])ortant  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  Imperial  sway  over 
the  Italian  peoples  was  nominal  rather  than 
real.  It  affijrded  but  little  protection  to  soci- 
ety and  had  in  itself  no  element  of  stability. 
In  order  to  continue,  it  had  to  be  constantly 
reestablished  by  force.  To  be  sure,  the  papal 
power  never  failed  to  uphold  the  author- 
ity of  the  Emperors  ;  for  by  this  means  the 
Popes  were  in  turn  enabled  in  every  time  of 
need  to  call  forth  the  secular  sword  in  defense 
of  their  interests. 

Many  of  the  Italian  nobles  and  patriots, 
however,  perceived  the  hollowness  of  this  fac- 
titious system  of  government.  A  few  of  the 
bolder  spirits  grew  restless  under  a  foreign 
domination  which  claimed  every  thing  and 
gave  nothing.  Chief  among  these  brave 
spirits  was  Heribcrt,  archbishop  of  Milan. 
In  the  year  1037  he  induced  the  people 
of  his  city  to  throw  off  the  Imperial  yoke  and 
assert  their  inde|)endence.  The  insurrection 
was  organized  under  the  leadei-ship  of  Heri- 
bcrt, who  staketl  all  on  the  cast  of  the  die. 
lie  was  deposed  by  the  Emperor  and  e.xcom- 
nnmicated  by  the  Pope.  But  he  defied  them 
both,  and  prepared  the  defense  of  Milan.  The 
fortifications  of  the  city  were  so  strengthened 
that  Conrad's  army  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
the  siege,  and  the  virtual  independence  of 
Milan  was  achieved.  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  tliat  movement  which,  in  the  following 
century,  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  <'ities 
and  the  establishment  of  the  petty  but  vigor- 
ous Ilepublics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  career  of  Conrad  II.  wii-s  alreaiiy 
drawing  to  a  close.  Two  years  after  the  re- 
volt of  Milan  he  died  at  the  city  of  Utreclit, 
and  was   succeeded   by  his  son    Henry   III. 


The  latter,  now  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
was  a  prince  of  the  highest  promise.  In  tal- 
ents and  accomplishments  he  was  ecpially  pre- 
eminent, and  the  condition  of  the  Emjiire  at 
the  time  of  his  accession  was  such  as  to  fur- 
nish a  fair  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his 
abilities.  In  Germany  Proper  there  was  a 
general  peace.  The  Bohemians  and  Hunga- 
rians, however,  again  rose  against  the  crown 
and  attempted  to  gain  their  imlependence. 
In  two  arduous  campaigns  Henry  overthrew 
the  armies  of  the  insurgent  states  and  re- 
stored his  authority.  Duke  Casimir,  of  Po- 
land, and  Peter,  king  of  Hungary,  were 
both  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  depend- 
ence upon  the  Imperial  crown.  The  Russian 
Czar  attempted  to  ally  his  fortunes  with  those 
of  the  Empire.  He  offered  his  daughter  to 
Henry  after  the  death  of  Queen  Gunliilde, 
but  the  princess  was  declined  by  the  Emperor 
in  favor  of  Agnes  of  Poitiers,  who  became  his 
second  queen. 

A  cursory  view  of  the  social  condition  of 
Germany  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury would  reveal  a  gloomy  and  forbidding 
prospect.  The  resources  of  the  state  were 
wasted  in  almost  continual  warfare.  Follow- 
ing hard  after  this  fact  stalked  ever  the  spec- 
ters of  ])estilence  and  famine.  The  nunistera 
of  the  state  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Ciiurch 
were,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant,  mercenary, 
corrupt.  The  general  administration  of  the 
Church,  under  the  auspices  of  the  boy  Popes 
of  Tuscuhuii,  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  level. 
The  prostitution  of  the  Itidian  clergy  to  the 
basest  of  motives  and  practices  had  led  to  a 
similar  defilement  throughout  all  ("hristendom. 
The  year  A.  I).  lOOIt  had  jjassed  without  the 
fiery  cata.strophe,  and  the  End  of  the  World 
seemed  to  be  indefinitely  jwstpoued.  Reiictiug 
from  the  abject  despair  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, the  leaders  of  the  age  entered  upon  a 
career  of  defiance  and  criminal  bravado ;  and 
though  the  End  of  the  World  was  no  longer 
to  bo  dreaded,  the  End  of  Humanity  seemed 
nigh  at  hand.  Disappointed  supei-stition  sub- 
stituted the  gulf  of  depravity  for  the  abyss 
of  fear. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
any  careful  student  of  history  that  the  hunnm 
race  has  in  it.sclf  in  the  last  liour  of  it* 
despair  the  power  of  sudden  recovery.     Jusl 
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at  the  time  when  the  last  embers  of  hope  are 
expiriug  in  the  ashes  of  bitterness  and  gloom, 
a  sudden  breeze,  as  if  blown  up  from  the  pa- 
vilion of  the  unseen  world,  touches  the  dying 
coals,  kindles  them  into  a  feeble  jet,  the  jet 
into  a  flame,  the  flame  into  a  eouflagratiou. 
The  epoch  of  revival  succeeds  the  epoch  of 
hopelessness,  and  man,  inflamed  with  new  am- 
bition, begins  again  the  confident  battles  of 
existence. 

In  the  midst  of  this  violent  and  pestilential 
century,  the  first  throb  of  one  of  these  revivals 
of  humanity  was  felt  in  Southern  Europe. 
The  occasion  for  the  reaction  against  the 
crime  and  despair  of  the  age  was  found  in  the 
scandalous  corruption  of  the  Church,  and  the 
first  movement  of  reform  had  the  same  origin 
with  the  abuse  which  demanded  it.  The 
Burgundian  monks  of  Cluny,  led  by  their  ab- 
bot, Odilo,  began  to  inveigh  against  the  vices 
of  the  time,  especially  against  the  remorseless 
methods  of  mediieval  warfare.  They  pro- 
claimed a  dogma  which  became  known  as  the 
Truce  of  God,  by  which  all  combats,  whether 
public  or  private,  were  forbidden  from  the 
evening  of  each  Wednesday  until  the  noriiug 
of  the  following  Jlond:'  .  The  larger  part  of 
the  week  was  thus  ab  tely  reserved  for  the 
duties  of  peace.  Private  feuds  and  public 
battles  were  so  impeded  by  the  perpetual  re- 
currence of  the  truce  that  the  baffled  spirit  of 
-retaliation  and  revenge  could  hardly  any 
longer  be  gratified.  The  new  doctrine  was 
received  with  great  favor.  The  monks  who 
had  originated  the  measure  became  known  as 
the  Congregation  of  Cluny,  and  many  pious 
ecclesiastics  in  diflerent  and  distant  j)arts 
sought  to  join  themselves  with  the  peaceful 
brotherhood.  Not  a  few  of  the  secular  princes 
favored  the  beneficent  measure,  and  the  Em- 
peror Henry  III.  called  a  diet  of  the  German 
nobles  for  the  express  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  observance  of  the  truce. 

One  reform  led  to  another.  At  this  epoch 
the  crime  of  simony,  or  the  practice  of  selling 
the  oflices  and  dignity  of  the  Church,  was 
scandalously  prevalent.  Unscrupulous  aspir- 
ants, all  the  waj'  from  the  common  priesthood 
to  the  papacy,  were  wont  to  buy  the  coveted 
preferment.  The  largest  bribe  won  the  contest 
over  the  greatest  merit.  The  Congregation  of 
Cluny  attacked  this  abuse  with  great  vigor. 


but  with  less  success  than  had  attended  their 
efforts  in  combating  the  merciless  methods  of 
war.  Henry  HI.  again  lent  his  aid  in  the  ef- 
fort at  reform.  He  took  pains  to  favor  the 
appointment  of  such  priests  only  as  were  moral 
and  iutelligent.  He  inlerft'rod  in  the  aflliirs 
of  the  Holy  See.  Three  rival  Popes  were  at 
this  time  contending  for  the  seat  of  St.  Peter. 
Each  of  these  had  excommunicated  the  other 
two,  together  with  their  followers.  There  was 
good  reason  why  the  Emperor  should  cross 
the  Alps  and  attempt  the  restitution  of  order 
and  decency  in  the  papal  state.  Accordingly, 
in  104(5,  Henry  made  his  way  into  Lombardy, 
and  thence  to  the  old  Etruscan  city  of  Sutri, 
where  a  great  synod  was  held  to  consider  and 
reconcile  the  difficulties  of  the  Church.  It 
was  voted  that  all  three  of  the  alleged  Popes 
should  be  deposed,  and  that  the  tiara  should 
be  placed  on  the  head  of  the  Bishop  of  Bam- 
berg. This  choice,  however,  so  evidently 
made  out  of  deference  to  the  Emperor,  was 
very  distasteful  to  the  real  refijrmcrs,  and  the 
dislike  for  Clement  II. — for  such  was  the  title 
of  the  new  pontiff" — was  greatly  increased 
when  the  Holy  Father,  on  the  same  day  of  his 
own  coronation,  conferred  the  Imperial  crown 
on  Henry.  The  growing  republican  spirit  of 
Italy  was  vexed  and  oflfended  by  this  ill-con- 
cealed bargain  struck  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  in  the  verj'  center  of  the  reformatory 
movement.  The  temporary  backset  given  to 
the  work  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  already  rife  in  Venice  and  Milan. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Italican  clergy 
and  people,  who  had  hitherto  been  an  actual 
factor  in  the  election  of  the  Popes,  were  re- 
manded to  the  background.  The  right  of 
choice  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  and 
they,  receiving  their  appointment  from  the 
Emperor,  were  certain  to  follow  his  lead  and 
preference  in  the  selection  of  a  pontiff".  Be- 
tween the  years  1047  and  1055  no  fewer  than 
four  Popes  were  successively  raised  to  the  pa- 
pal dignity  at  the  dictation  of  Henry  HI. 

Near  the  close  of  his  reign  the  Emperor 
again  visited  Italy,  and  readjusted  the  aflPairs 
of  the  Norman  principalities  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula.  While  ab.sent  on  this 
mission  the  home  kingdom  was  seriously  dis- 
turbed with  outbreaks  and  dissensions.  The 
three   counts — Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  Baldwin 
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of  Flanders,  and  Dietrich  of  Holland — all 
threw  off  the  Imperial  sway  and  assorted  their 
independence.  The  occasion  of  thi.s  alarming 
outbreak  was  the  persistent  folly  of  Henry  in 
filling  the  offices  of  the  Emi)ire  with  his  per- 
sonal friends  and  kinsmen,  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  able  and  meritorious  claimants.  So  great 
was  the  abuse  complained  of  that  by  the  year 
10.51  all  the  states  of  Germany,  with  the  .sin- 


flict  with  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  sent  a 
powerful  army  against  Godfrey  of  Lorraine. 
But  no  decided  successes  were  achieved  by  the 
Imperial  arms,  and  the  insurrectionary  states 
could  not  be  quieted. 


IIKNKY    llLl'KKSIDIN')    AT  THE  SYNOI)  OK  SlTKl. 


gle  exception  of  Saxony,  were  governed  by 
the  personal  friends  and  relatives  of  the  Em- 
peror. But  the  stubborn  monarch  was  not  to 
bo  put  from  his  purpose  by  opposition.  He 
plunged  into  a  four  years'  bloody  war  with 
the  rebellious  dukes.  He  called  to  his  aid  his 
creature,  Pope  Leo  IX.,  who  excommunicated 
the  insurgent-s.  He  procured  the  a.-s.-iistauce 
of  the   English  and  Danish  fleets  in  his  con- 


During  the  progress  of  the  war  Duke  Bern- 
hard  of  Saxony,  who  was  not  a  favorite  of  the 
Emperor,  held  himself  and  his  countrymen  iu 
a  sort  of  unfriendly  neutrality.  AVith  a  view 
to  counteract  this  antagonism  Henry  HI.  ap- 
pointed one  of  his  friends,  named  Adelbert, 
as  archbishop  (if  Bremen.  At  the  .same  time 
he  liuilt  lor  iiimsoir  tiic  royal  castle  of  Goslar, 
at    the    foot    of   the    Ilartz,  to   the   end  that 
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he    might    have   a    resideuce    on    the  Saxon 
border. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  north 
of  the  Alps,  Italy  was  again  rent  with  a  civil 
commotion.  In  l()o4  Poi)e  Leo  IX.  under- 
took the  conduct  of  a  cumi)aign  agaiu.st  tiie 
Normans.  The  result  was  the  defeat  of  his 
forces  and  the  capture  of  himself  by  the 
enemy.     His  Holiness,  however,  was  treated 


FORCES  OV  I.KU  IX.  liKlAKTlNG  FKOM  ROME. 


with  the  greatest  respect  by  his  warlike  cap- 
tors. Themselves  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Feudal  spirit,  they  hesitated  not  to  acknowl- 
edge them.selves  the  vassals  of  their  prisoner: 
this,  too,  with  no  regard  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  already  the  vassals  of  the  Emperor.  The 
latter  must  now  regain  or  lo.se  his  dominion 
in  the  South.  He  accordingly  set  out  for 
Italy  to  reassert  his  claims.  Arriving  in  Lom- 
bardy,  he  summoned  a  diet  and  held  a  review 
of  the  Italian  armv  at  Piacenza.     Just  after- 


wards the  problem  was  simplified  by  the  death 
of  Leo  IX.  and  by  the  Imperial  appointment 
of  Victor  II.  as  his  successor.  Jsow  it  was 
that  the  powerful  liand,  first  shadowy  and 
then  real,  of  the  celebrated  Hildebraud  of  Sa- 
voua,  an  austere  monk  of  Cluny,  began  to  be 
visible  behind  the  throne  and  miter  of  St. 
Peter.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  both  Leo 
and  Victor  had  been  but  clay  in  the  hands  of 
tiie  great  monkish  potter, 
t'jj  who  moulded  them  to  his 
will. 

As  to  Henry  III.,  the 
end  was  now  at  hand.  In 
the  fall  of  1056,  while  re- 
siding at  the  castle  of  Gos- 
lar,  he  was  visited  by  the 
Pope  ;  but  the  latter  was 
unable  to  raise  the  broken 
spirits  of  the  aged  and 
troubled  monarch.  Already 
in  his  last  illness,  his  exit 
was  hastened  by  the  news 
of  a  disaster  which  his 
army  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Slavonians. 
The  curtain  fell,  and  the 
scepter  was  left  to  the  Em- 
peror's son,  already  crowned 
as  king  of  Germany,  and 
afterwards  to  receive  the 
Imperial  title  of  Henry  IV. 
Being  yet  in  his  minor- 
ity the  young  prince  was 
placed  under  the  regency 
of  his  mother,  the  Empress 
Agues,  of  Poitiers.  The 
latter  devoted  herself  assid- 
uously to  the  care  of  the 
state,  and  for  a  while  af- 
fairs went  better  than  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  her  husband.  The  hos- 
tile provinces  of  Flanders  and  Lorraine  were 
again  brought  to  a  peaceful  acknowledgment 
of  the  Imperial  sway.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, untU  the  old  favorites  of  the  deceased 
king  regained  their  ascendency,  and  the  reform 
was  brought  to  an  end.  The  feudal  lords 
scarcely  any  longer  heeded  the  Imperial  man- 
date, but  each  pursued  his  own  way  towards 
local  independence.  In  Italy  especially  they 
asserted   themselves  in   aflairs  of  Church  and 
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state,  and  demanded  the  old-time  right  of 
nominating  the  Pope.  This  claim  was  re- 
sisted Ijy  the  Empress,  who  in  1058  raised 
Nicholas  II.  to  the  throne.  In  a  short  time 
the  new  i)()ntitr  surj)rised  the  queeu-rcgeut  by 
abandonding  the  interests  of  the  Empire  and 
casting  in  his  lot  witli  the  Norman  barons 
and  new-born  republican  cities  (if  Italy.  In 
the  home  kingdom,  also,  the  feudal  broils  were 
perpetually  renewed.  A  conspiracy  was  made 
to  destroy  Prince  Henry  and  change  the  dy- 
nasty. When  the  first  plot  was  foiled,  a 
second  was  formed  under  the  lead  of  Hanno, 
archbishop  of  Cologne.  Tiie  purpose  now  was 
to  wrest  Ilcnry  I\'.  from  his  mother,  drive 
her  into  retirement,  and  transfer  the  regency 
to  some  prince  who  was  aVilc  to  exercise  Im- 
perial authority.  Hanno  succeeded  in  entic- 
ing young  Henry  on  board  his  vessel  at  Kai- 
serswerth.  Here  the  royal  lad,  then  but 
twelve  years  of  age,  wiis  seized  by  the  con- 
spirators and  forcibly  carried  away.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  meeting  of  the  princes  was  held, 
and  the  young  king  was  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Hanno. 

The  severity  of  his  protector  soon  alienated 
both  Henry  and  the  nobles  of  the  Empire. 
A  counter  revolution  deprived  Hanno  of 
the  guardianship,  and  the  same  was  trans- 
ferred to  Adelbert  of  Bremen.  The  latter 
held  the  tniublesonie  distinction  until  10G5, 
when  the  prince,  tiien  j-caching  the  age  of 
fifteen,  was  invested  wiili  the  .-Jword  of  man- 
hood. Taking  tlie  governtnent  upon  liinisolf, 
Henry  reluctantly  ac<-epted  Hanno  as  his 
chief  counselor,  thi'  latter  being  forced  upon 
him  1)V  the  princes  of  Cologne  and  others 
attiliale<l  with   them. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  the  young  king 
took  for  h'is  wife  the  Italian  princess,  Uertha. 
But  in  the  course  of  three  years  ho  wearied 
of  his  choice  and  sought  to  be  divorced.  The 
Archbishii|)  of  Mayence  gave  his  sjinction ; 
but  Hililcbraud,  now  tlie  chancellor  of  Pope 
Alexander  II.,  imiui'cd  the  pontiff  to  deny  the 
king's  wislies,  and  Henry  was  obliged  to  yield. 
His  humiliation  over  the  faihire  of  the  ])roject 
was  compensated  by  the  death  of  the  old  en- 
emy of  his  Hou-^e,  (iodfrey  of  Lorraine. 
About  the  same  time  another  foe,  Duk.^  Otho 
of  Bavaria,  wiw  sei7.e<l  I)y  the  king's  ])arty  and 
deprived  of  his  ducliy.  Both  these  events 
N.— Vol.  2—^8" 


tended  powerfully  to  establish  Henry  in  the 
Enipire,  but  the  tendency  was  somewhat  neu- 
tralized by  the  hostile  attitude  of  Magnus  of 
Saxony.  The  8axons  had  never  been  patient 
under  the  rule  of  the  Franconiau  Emperors, 
and  cu'cumstances  now  favored  a  general  re- 
volt of  the  nation.  The  people,  under  the 
leadei-ship  of  the  deposed  Duke  of  Bavaria,  rose 
to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand,  marched 
upon  the  castle  of  Harzburg,  and  demanded 
of  Henry  the  dismissal  of  his  counselors  and 
a  reform  of  the  government.  This  the  king 
refused,  and  was  thereupon  besieged- in  his 
castle. 

When  the  situation  became  critical,  he  es- 
caped from  Harzburg  and  fled  almost  without 
a  following.  Not  until  he  reached  the  Rhine 
was  there  any  general  uprising  in  his  favor. 
The  cities  in  this  region,  however,  had  grown 
restive  under  the  domination  of  the  bishops, 
and  were  eager  to  begin  a  revolution  by  receiv- 
ing the  fugitive  Emperor.  His  fortunes  were 
thus  stayed  by  a  powerful  support,  but  he  was 
presently  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the 
Saxons,  who  dict^ited  their  own  terms  of  set- 
tlement. They  even  proceeded  to  the  extreme 
of  demolishing  the  Emperor's  castle  and  church 
at  Harzburg,  where  the  bones  of  his  father 
were  buried.  Tiiis  flagrant  abuse  of  victory 
soon  turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  Henry,  who 
rallied  a  large  army,  entered  the  countrj'  of 
the  Saxons,  and  inflicted  on  them  an  over- 
wlielming  defeat.  Thus  at  length  were  all 
l)arts  of  the  Eni])ire  re<lucO(l  to  submission, 
and  tlie  throne  of  Henry  I\'.  seemed  more 
fii'udy  established  than  that  of  any  former 
lOmperor  of  the  Cierman  race. 

Now  it  was,  however,  that  the  great  monk 
Hildcbrand,  after  having  moulded  the  policy 
of  the  papacy  during  four  successive  pontifi- 
cates, himself  assumed  the  tiara,  and,  with  the 
title  of  Gregory  VII.,  took  the  seat  of  St. 
Peter.  He  was  without  doubt  the  greatest 
genius  of  his  age,  and  the  work  of  his  far- 
reaching  intellect  in  establishing  a  new  order 
throughout  cliristendom  has  continued  to  be 
felt  for  mure  than  eight  hundred  years. 
Coming  to  tlie  papal  throne  in  1073,  he  at 
once  set  about  recasting  tlie  whole  |>olicy  and 
form  of  the  pa])al  Ciiurch.  At  the  first  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  bad  neitlier  claimed  nor  ex- 
ercised anv  snecial  preeminence  over  the  otlier 
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prelates  of  the  Christian  world.  From  the 
sixth  to  the  eleventh  century  the  Pope  had 
claimed  to  be,  and  was,  the  nominal  head  of 
Christendom ;  but  the  office  was  still  regarded 
as  subordinate  in  all  secular  mattere  to  the 
kings  and  emperors  of  Europe.  It  remained 
for  Gregory  VII.  to  conceive  the  stupendous 
scheme  of  raising  the  papal  scepter  above  all 
powers  and  dominions  of  the  earth.  The  proj- 
ect was  no  less  in  its  design  thau  the  estab- 


GREUOKV    VU.— (HILIIEBKAND.) 

lishment  of  a  colossal  religious  empire,  to 
which  all  kingdoms,  peoples,  and  tribes  should 
do  a  willing  obeisance.  In  carrying  out  this 
prodigious  design  Gregory  conceived  that  the 
first  steps  necessary  were  certain  reforms  in 
the  Church  itself.  He  began  by  espousing 
the  doctrine  of  a  celibate  clergy.  He  resolved 
that  every  priest  of  Christendom  should  belong 
wholly  to  the  Church,  and  should  know  no 
tie  of  earthly  kinship  or  affection.  Tlie  strug- 
gle which  had  been  begun  in  the  times  of 
Charlemagne  for  the  obliteration  of  a  married 
priesthood   was  renewed  in   all  Western  Eu- 


rope. In  the  mean  time  the  spread  of  the 
monastic  orders,  all  of  which  were  celibate, 
had  greatly  strengthened  the  cause  of  an  un- 
married priesthood.  In  1074  the  law  of  celib- 
acy was  proclaimed  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Komi.^h  hierarchy,  and  from 
that  day  forth  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  opposing  party  in  the  Church  began 
to  wane  until  it  was  finally  extinguished 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  the  next  place,  Gregory 
turned  his  attention  to  the  crime 
of  simony.  The  proclamation 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood 
was  quickly  followed  by  another 
denouncing  the  sale  of  the  offi- 
ces of  the  Church.  It  was  de- 
clared that  henceforth  the  bish- 
ops', instead  of  being  invested 
with  the  insignia  of  office  by 
the  secular  princes,  whom  they 
])ai(l  for  the  preferment,  should 
receive  the  ring  and  crosier  only 
ironi  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
( xregory  sent  orders  to  Henry  IV. 
to  enforce  the  reform  through- 
out the  Empire.  Henry  was 
at  this  time  wearing  the  Im- 
perial crown.  He  was  Emperor 
of  the  West — successor  of  Ctesar 
and  Charlemagne.  To  be  thus 
addressed  by  a  Pope — a  creature 
until  now  made  and  unmade  by 
an  Imperial  edict — seemed  not 
only  a  reversal  of  the  whole 
order  of  human  authority,  but 
also  a  flagrant  insult  done  to  the 
greatest  potentate  in  the  world. 
In  the  height  of  his  indignation  the  Em- 
peror called  a  synod  at  Worms,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  bishops,  at  once  proceeded  to  de- 
pose the  Pope  from  office.  Word  was  sent  to 
the  malcontent  elements  in  Rome,  advising 
that  the  arrogant  monk  of  Savona  be  driven 
from  the  city ;  but  before  the  message  was  re- 
ceived Gregory,  though  environed  with  foes 
and  threatened  with  an  insurrection  of  the 
Normans  in  the  South,  had  suppressed  the 
rising  tumult,  enforced  order  throughout  the 
states  of  the  Church,  and  now  stood  ready  to 
measure  swords  with  the  Emperor.     Against 
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that  potentate  he  hurled  the  bolt  of  excom- 
munication. 

It  was  now  Henry's  time  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive. He  issued  a  summons  for  a  national 
Diet,  but  the  lukewarm  princes  hesitated  to 
come  to  his  aid.  After  a  year  of  endeavor, 
the  assembly  at  last  was  held  at  Mayence  in 
1076.  But  the  nobles  would  not  permit  the 
Emperor  to  be  present.  lie  was  obliged  to  send 
a  messenger  and  to  signify  his  willingness  to 
yield  the  whole  cpiestion  at  issue  between  him- 
self and  the  Pope  to  the  body  for  decision. 
In  the  following  year  the  assembly  reconvened 
at  Augsburg,  and  Gregory  rather  than  Henry 
was  invited  to  be  present.  The  latter,  now 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  situation,  at  once  set 
out  for  Italy,  in  the  hope  of  settling  the  contro- 
versy by  a  ])ers()nal  interview  with  the  Pope. 
On  arriving  in  Lombardy  he  found  the  peo- 
ple in  insurrection  and  might  easily  have  led 
them  in  triumpli  against  his  great  enemy. 
The  latter,  indeed,  seeing  the  peril  to  which 
he  wa.s  then  exposed,  took  counsel  of  his 
prudence,  and  though  already  on  his  way  to 
meet  the  German  Diet,  he  turned  aside  to 
find  safety  in  a  castle  of  Canossa  in  the 
Apennines. 

Henry,  however,  was  far  from  availing 
himself  of  the  possible  advantage.  Instead 
of  warlike  menace  and  flourish  of  the  sword, 
he  humbly  clad  himself  in  sackcloth,  went 
barefoot  to  the  gate  of  the  ca.stle  of  Canossa, 
and  sought  admittance  as  a  penitent.  There 
for  three  days  in  the  snow  and  .sleet,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Csesar  was  allowed  to  stand  waitinir 
before  the  gate.  At  last  being  admitted  he 
flung  himself  before  the  triumphant  Gregory, 
proniiscil  |)resent  submission  and  future  oliedi- 
encc,  and  was  lifted  up  with  the  kiss  of  rec- 
onciliation.' 

The  pardon  bestowed  liy  the  Pope  on  the 
penitent  king  turned  many  of  the  princes 
against  the  powerful  pontiflT;  for  they  had 
hoped   to  see   the   Emperor  deposed  and  de- 

'  Tills  huniiliiition  of  Henry  was  in  a  measure 
ntoncil  for  by  tlio  piipnry  a  few  years  afterwards 
when  (iregory's  suires.sor,  Cnlixtus  II.,  was  com- 
[lellcd  at  the  Ilict  of  Worms  to  surrender  In 
Henry  V.  the  ri({ht  of  investiture.  In  1122  Cnlix- 
tus openly  laid  down  before  the  imperial  throne 
the  symbols  of  his  temporal  authority,  reserving 
for  himself  only  the  ring  and  crosier  as  the  signs 
of  liis  sDirilniil  ()onii>ic'i. 


stroyed.  Many  now  went  over  to  the  Impe- 
rial interest,  and  the  Empire  was  rent  with 
strife.  The  anti-imperial  party  in  Germany 
proclaimed  King  Itudoliih  of  Suabia  as  Henry's 
successor,  and  the  Emperor  was  supported  by 
the  Lombards.  For  two  years  a  fierce  civil 
war  left  its  ravages  on  battle-field  and  in 
city,  until  1080,  Rudolph  fell  in  the  conflict, 
and  the  power  of  Henry  was  completely  re- 
established. 

The  victor  now  remembered  the  Pope  as 
the  cause  of  all  his  griefs.  With  a  large 
army  he  crossed  the  mountains  and  received 
the  iron  crown  at  the  hands  of  the  nobles  of 
Lombardy.  The  Countess  Matilda  of  Tus- 
cany, to  whom  belonged  the  castle  of  Canossa, 
exerted  herself  to  the  utmost,  but  in  vain,  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  Rome 
was  besieged  by  the  German  army,  and  Greg- 
ory was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Augelo.  In  his  extremity  he  issued  an 
edict,  releasing  from  a  previous  ban  Robert 
Guiscard,  the  Norman  suzerain  of  Southern 
Italy,  who  was  now  besought  by  the  Pope  to 
come  to  the  rescue  and  aid  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Germans  from  Italy.  Guiscard  here- 
uj)on  led  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
mostly  Saracens  out  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
to  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  Emperor  was 
obliged  to  retire  before  them.  The  Pope 
gained  his  release  by  the  aid  of  the  Normans, 
but  his  allies  proved  to  be  almost  as  much  to 
be  dreaded  as  the  enemy  from  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  city  of  Rome,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  already  been  destroyed  by  the  Gernums 
during  the  siege,  was  now  a.s.siiiled  by  the 
friendly  Saracens,  who  burned  wluit  renuiined, 
sluicing  the  streets  with  blood  and  carrying 
away  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  into  slav- 
ery. So  complete  was  the  devastation  of  the 
City  of  the  Ages  that  the  Pope  durst  not  re- 
main with  the  des]ierate  brigands  who  now 
prowled  around  her  ashes,  but  chose  to  retire 
with  the  Saracens  as  far  as  Salerno.  There 
in  108,")  tlie  greatest  of  the  Popes  of  Rome 
expired  in  exile. 

The  death  of  Gregory  VII.  was  the  signal 
of  a  papal  sdiism.  The  l^ni|)eror  nuide  haste 
to  reils-sert  his  r>ld  prerogative  by  the  apixiint- 
ment  of  a  new  Pope,  who  came  to  the  i>apal 
sent  with  the  title  of  Clement  HI.  The  Nor- 
man nobles  of  Italy,  however,  acting  in  con- 
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junction  with  the  bishops  of  France,  set  up 
an  anti-Pope  in  the  person  of  Urliaii  II.  Be- 
tween the  rival  pontitis,  who  hurled  at  each 
Other  the  most  direful  anathemas,  a  fierce 
warfare  broke  out,  and  continued  with  all  the 
insane  madness  which  religious  bigotry  and 
ambition  could  inspire.  From  the  date  of 
Gregory's  death  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crusades,  the  relentless  struggle  wa.s  unabated 


Conrad  woidd  be  able  to  maintain  himself 
against  his  father.  Gradually,  however,  his 
supporters  fell  away,  and  he  himself  waa 
seized  and  tliidwii  into  prison. 

The  king  now  looked  anxiously  to  his 
younger  son  Henry  as  his  successor  in  the 
Imperial  dignity.  But  the  enemies  of  the 
Emperor,  instigated  and  encouraged  by  the 
emissaries  of  Urban  II.,  succeeded  in  alienat- 


AB^LARD  AND  HELOISE. 


and  Western  Christendom  was  convulsed  with 
the  shock. 

As  for  the  Emperor,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  warfare  of  the  rival 
Popes  to  resume  his  duties  as  the  secular  ruler 
of  the  German  Empire.  Trouble  and  di.«as- 
ter,  however,  attended  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign.  The  Prince  Conrad,  eldest  son  of  the 
king  and  heir  expectant  to  the  crown,  became 
rebellious  and  usurped  the  throne  of  Lom- 
bardy.  His  usurpation  was  acknowledged  by 
Urban  11.,  and  it  appeared  for  a  while  that 


ing  the  younger  prince  from  his  father,  as 
they  had  already  done  in  the  ca.se  of  Conrad. 
Thus  in  distraction  and  gloom  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  dragged  on  apace,  while  the  first 
clarion  of  the  Crusades  waked  the  slumbering 
echoes  in  the  valleys  of  Western  Europe. 

Peter  the  Hermit  came  back  from  Palestine 
telling  the  story  of  his  wrongs.  The  people 
of  the  European  states,  wearied  of  the  broils 
of  the  secular  princes,  disgusted  with  papal 
intrigues,  and  despairing  of  national  unity 
under  the  shadow  of  Feudalism,  rose  as  one 
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man  at  the  bugle-call  aud  drew  their  swords 
for  the  rescue  of  the  holy  places  of  the  East. 
Peter  called  aloud  to  the  auti-Pope  Urban, 
and  Urban  called  to  christeudoni.  In  March 
of  1095  a  great  assembly  was  held  at  Piacenza, 
and  the  cause  of  outraged  Palestine  was  elo- 
quently pleaded  by  the  Pope  and  the  envoys 
from  Constantinople.  Thence  was  issued  the 
summons  for  the  great  Council  of  Clermont, 
which  assembled  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  and  before  which  august  body  of  French, 
Italian,  and  German  potentates,  the  wild  cry 
of  Dieii  le  VeiW  was  raised  by  the  fanatic 
multitudes.  In  the  presence  of  the  new  and 
burning  enthusiasm,  the  old  feuds  of  kings, 
Popes,  and  princes  were  forgotten,  and  all  | 
Christendom  eagerly  lifted  the  banner  of  the  j 
Cross. 

The  present  chapter  may  be  appropriately 
concluded  with  a  reference  to  the  interesting 
medireval  episode  of  the  philosopher  Abki.ard. 
This  distinguislu'(l  and  unfortunate  scholar 
was  born  at  Nantes,  in  1079.  His  childhood 
was  precocious.     At  the  age  of  si.xteen  he  be-  I 


came  the  pupil  of  William  de  Champeaux. 
Before  reaching  his  majority,  he  was  already 
considered  one  of  the  most  emhieut  disputators 
of  his  times.  l)e  Champeaux  became  bitterly 
jealous  of  his  pupil,  aud  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  Abelard  opened  a  school  of  philosophy  of 
his  own  at  iMelun,  near  Paris.  This  establish- 
ment was  soon  in  great  repute.  In  scholastic 
debates  with  De  Chamjieaux,  Abt'lard  came 
off  victorious.  Now  it  was  that  Ileloise,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  canon  Fulbert,  was- 
put  under  charge  of  the  young  philosopher  as 
a  pujiil.  Soon  they  loved.  The  story  is- 
known  to  all  the  world — the  most  pathetic  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  bigotry  of  the  times 
drove  the  master  into  the  monastery  of  Saint 
Denis  and  threw  the  veil  over  the  despairing 
H^loise  in  the  nunnery  of  ArgenteuU.  The 
catastrophe,  however,  was  the  virtual  begin- 
ning of  the  ascendency  of  AbSlard  over  the 
philosophical  opinions  of  his  times ;  nor  can  it 
well  be  doubted  that  his  mind  was  the  most 
versatile  and  brilliant  of  the  benighted  epoch 
in  which  he  lived. 
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'X  the  fifth  (lay  of  January, 
lOGt),  died  Edward  the 
Confessor.  For  four  and 
twenty  years  he  had 
swayed  the  scepter  of 
England,  but  now  there 
was  an  end.  The  race 
of  Cerdic  and  Alfreil  the  Great  expired  with 
the  childless  king,  and  over  his  silent  clay 
was  written  (Irfunctiin  est  in  the  abl)ey  of  AVest- 
minster.  To  his  honor  be  it  said  that,  living 
in  a  warlike  age  and  beset  with  many  enemies, 
King  Edward  preferred  the  p\irsuits  of  peace, 
and  would  fain  have  brought  her  blessing  to 
all  the  hamlets  of  England. 

As  soon  as  the  body  of  the  lato  iiicniiirch 
was  properly  interred,  the  Prince  Harold,  son 
of  the  great  Earl  (todwin,  was  proclaimed 
king  in   a  grand  a.'wembly  at  Lonilon.     The 

'  "  Goil  wills  it  "  the  cr>'  of  the  first  Crusaders 
on  assuming  tlic  Cross. 


crowning  immediately  followed,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  by  Stigand,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  No  doubt,  as  the  coronation 
oath  was  administered,  the  memory  of  that 
other  oath  which  the  prince  had  taken  over 
the  bones  of  the  saints  in  the  presence  of 
William  the  Norman  came  unbidden  to  his 
mind ;  but  he  cast  all  \i\wn  the  die  of  the 
present,  and  the  bones  of  the  martyrs  were 
remanded  to  the  past. 

In  all  the  southern  counties  of  England 
the  accession  of  Harold  was  hailed  with  joy- 
ful acclamations.  In  him  the  people  saw  a 
Saxon  king  and  the  possible  founder  of  a  new 
Saxon  dynasty.  He  thus  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  national  spirit  and  the 
bo|)e  of  those  who  lotiircd  to  sec  the  country 
freed  from  foreign  domination.  Not  without 
prudence  and  sound  policy  did  the  new  sov- 
ereign begin  his  reign.  He  sought  to  win  and 
to  deserve  the  afl'ections  of  the  people.     Oner- 
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OUB  taxes  were  abolished,  aud  the  wages  of  all 
those  who  were  in  the  royal  service  were 
raised  to  a  higher  figure.  Jlcanwhile  Harold 
sought  to  streugthen  himscli'  iu  the  esteem  of 
the  Church  by  a  careful  observance  of  the 
duties  of  religion. 

In  secular  allUirs  the  king,  first  of  all,  ex- 
pelled from  the  court  the  whole  swarm  of 
Norman  favorites.  But  while  this  policy  was 
rigorously  pursued  with  respect  to  the  for- 
eigners, they  were  not  driven  from  the  coun- 
try or  robbed  of  their  estates.  Many  of  the 
Normans,  however,  fled  from  England  and  re- 
turned with  all  speed  to  their  own  country. 
They  it  was  who  brought  to  Duke  William 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
and  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  by  Harold, 
the  son  of  Godwin. 

Tradition  has  recorded  that  William,  when 
he  first  received  the  intelligence,  was  hunting 
in  the  wood  of  Rouen,  and  that  his  counte- 
nance and  manner  were  at  once  changed  to 
an  expression  of  great  concern  and  indigna- 
tion. He  affected  to  regard  the  act  of  Harold 
as  the  grossest  and  most  outrageous  perjury. 
Notwithstanding  his  wrath  William  deemed  it 
prudent  to  conciliate  his  enemies,  actual  and 
possible,  with  a  show  of  moderation.  He  at 
once  dispatched  ambassadors  to  Harold  with 
the  following  message:  "William,  duke  of 
the  Normans,  warns  thee  of  the  oath  thou 
hast  sworn  him  with  thy  mouth  and  with  thy 
hand  on  good  and  holy  relics."  To  this  mes- 
sage, wliich  had  all  the  superficial  .«emblance 
of  soundness.  King  Harold  responded  with 
sterling  speech:  "It  is  true  that  I  made  an 
oath  to  William,  but  I  made  it  under  the  in- 
fluence of  force.  I  promised  what  did  not 
belong  to  me,  and  engaged  to  do  what  I  never 
could  do;  for  my  royalty  does  not  belong  to 
me,  nor  can  I  dispose  of  it  without  the  con- 
sent of  my  country.  In  the  like  manner  I 
can  not,  without  the  consent  of  my  country, 
espouse  a  foreign  wife.  As  for  my  sister, 
whom  the  duke  claims  in  order  that  he  may 
marry  her  to  one  of  his  chiefs,  she  has  been 
dead  some  time.  Will  he  that  I  send  him  her 
corpse  ?" 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  nature  of  these 
negotiations.  England  was  to  be  invaded  by 
the  Normans.  Duke  William,  however,  took 
pains  to  send  over  another    embassy,    again. 


pressing  his  claims  and  reminding  Harold  of 
his  oath.  Threats  and  recriminations  followed, 
and  then  prejjarations  for  war.  According  to 
the  constitution  of  Normandy  it  was  necessary 
for  William  to  have  the  consent  of  his  barons, 
and  this  was  not  obtained  without  much  diffi- 
culty. The  Norman  vassals  held  that  their 
Feudal  oath  did  not  bind  them  to  follow  and 
serve  their  lord  beyond  the  sea,  but  only  in 
the  defense  of  his  own  realms.  A  national 
assembly  was  called  at  Lillebonne,  and  a 
stormy  debate  had  well-nigh  ended  iu  riot 
and  insurrection ;  but  William,  by  patience 
and  self-restraint,  finallj'  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  refractory  nobles  to  his  support.  A 
great  force  of  knights,  chiefs,  and  foot-soldiers 
flocked  to  his  .standard.  At  this  fortunate 
crisis  in  the  duke's  aflliirs  a  legate  arrived 
from  the  Pope,  bringing  a  bull  expressing 
the  approval  of  the  Holy  Father.  Hereupon 
a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  enterprise. 
Under  the  sanction  of  religion  the  oath-break- 
ing Harold  was  to  be  punished  and  his  king- 
dom given  to  another.  A  consecrated  banner 
and  a  ring  containing  one  of  the  hairs  of 
St.  Peter  were  sent  from  Rome  to  the  ambi- 
tious prince,  who,  thus  encouraged,  made  no 
concealment  of  his  intentions  soon  to  be  king 
of  England. 

During  the  early  spring  and  summer  of 
1066  all  the  seaports  of  Normandy  rang  with 
the  clamor  of  preparation.  Ships  were  built 
and  equipped,  sailors  enlisted,  armor  forged, 
supplies  brought  into  the  store-houses.  Mean- 
while a  similar  but  less  energetic  scene  was 
displayed  across  the  channel.  Harold,  hear- 
ing the  notes  of  preparation  from  the  other 
side,  braced  his  sinews  for  the  struggle.  He 
sent  over  spies  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  William's  armament;  but  when  one 
of  these  wa.s  brought  into  the  duke's  presence 
he  showed  him  every  thing,  and  bade  him  say 
to  King  Harold  not  to  trouble  himself  about 
the  Norman's  strength,  as  he  should  see  and 
feel  it  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  was  now  the  misfortune  of  the  English 
king  to  be  attacked  by  a  domestic  foe.  His 
own  brother  Tostig,  formerly  earl  of  North- 
umbria,  but  now  an  exile  in  Flanders,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  abroad  a  squadron  with 
which  he  made  a  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Driven  back  by  the   king's  fleet,  Tostig  next 
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ravaged  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire   and   ther. 
sailed  up  the  Humber.    Expelled  from  thence, 


and  then  to  Denmark,  where  he  besought  the 
king  to  join  him  in  au  invasion  of  England, 


he  made  his  way  tirst  to  the  coast  of  Scotland    ,  Failing  in  this  enterprise  Tostig  rene\ve<l  his 


LAM. I. 1  HE  CONQUEROR. 

nrawn  by  A.  rte  NcuvlUe. 
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offer  to  Hardrada,  kiug  of  Norway,  who  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  and  swooped  down  on 
the  English  coast  with  two  hundred  ships  of 
war.  Under  the  conduct  of  the  rebel  Saxon 
the  Norwegians  effected  a  landing  at  Riccall 
and  niaiTlii'ii  directly  on  York.  This  city  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  here  the 
king  of  Norway  established  his  head-quarters. 

Tiuis  while  the  threatening  note  was  borne 
acro&s  the  channel  from  Normandy  the 
clamor  of  present  war  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
the  distracted  Harold.  Nevertheless  he  girt 
himself  l)ravely  for  the  contest.  He  marched 
boldly  forth  and  confronted  the  Norwegians 
at  Stamford  Bridge.  Here  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  King  Hardrada  and 
nearly  every  one  of  his  chiefs  were  slain. 
The  victory  of  the  Saxons  was  complete  and 
overwhelming. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  one  of  the  great 
foes  of  Harold  destroyed  than  the  other  ap- 
peared in  sight.  Only  three  days  after  tlie 
overthrow  of  the  Norwegians  the  squadron  of 
Duke  William  anchored  on  the  coast.  A 
landing  was  effected  on  the  shore  of  Sussex, 
at  a  place  called  Bulverhithe.  Archers,  horse- 
men, and  spearmen  came  on  shore  without 
opposition.  William  was  the  last  man  to 
leave  his  ship.  Tradition  has  recorded  that 
when  his  foot  touched  the  sand  he  slipped 
and  fell;  but  with  unfailing  presence  of  mind 
he  sprang  up  as  though  the  accident  had  been 
by  design  and  showed  his  two  hands  fdled 
with  the  soil  of  England.  "Here,"  cried  he 
aloud  to  his  men,  "I  have  taken  seisin  of 
this  land  with  my  hands  and  by  the  splendor 
of  God,  iis  far  as  it  extends,  it  is  mine — it 
is  yours ! " 

In  the  mean  time  King  Harold  was  ad- 
vancing to  his  station  on  the  field  of  Hastings, 
near  the  Fair  Light  Downs.  On  his  way 
thither  he  stopped  at  London  and  sent  out  a 
fleet  of  seven  hundred  vessels  to  blockade  the 
fleet  of  William  and  prevent  his  escape  from 
the  island.  The  Norman  duke  had  now 
reached  Hastings,  and  the  time  was  at  hand 
when  the  question  between  him  and  the  Saxon 
king  must  be  decided. 

The  prudent  William  before  hazarding  a 
battle  sent  another  message  to  Harold.  "Go 
and  tell  Harold,"  said  he,  "that  if  he  will 
keep  his  old  bargain  with  me  I  will  leave  him 


all  the  country  beyond  the  river  Humber,  and 
will  give  his  brother  Ourth  all  the  lands  of  his 
fatiier,  Karl  Godwin;  but  if  he  ol)stinatelv 
refuse  what  I  otter  him  thou  wilt  tell  him 
before  all  his  people  that  he  is  perjured  and  a 
liar;  that  he  and  all  tiiose  who  shall  supjjort 
him  are  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and 
that  I  carry  a  bull  to  that  effect." 

Notwithstanding  this  terrible  threat  the 
English  chiefs  stood  firmly  to  the  cause  of 
their  king.  William  had  in  the  mean  time 
fortified  his  camp  and  stood  ready  for  the 
shock.  Harold  came  on  with  great  intrepid- 
ity; nor  could  he  be  jjrevented  Ijy  the  expos- 
tulations of  his  friends  from  taking  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  peril  of  battle.  On 
the  night  of  the  13tii  of  Octolier  the  two 
armies  lay  face  to  face  in  their  respective 
camj)s  at  Ha.stings.  The  English  were  up- 
roarious and  confident  of  victory.  Tiiey  had 
recently  overwhelmed  the  Norwegians  and 
now  in  like  manner  they  would  beat  down  the 
adventurers  of  Normandy.  They  danced  and 
sang  and  drained  their  horn-cups  brimming 
with  ale  until  late  at  night,  and  then  in  the 
heavy  Engli.sh  fashion  flung  them.selves  to 
rest.  On  the  other  side  the  Normans  were 
looking  carefully  to  their  armor,  examining 
the  harness  of  their  horses,  and  joining  in 
the  litanies  which  were  chanted  by  the  priests. 

With  the  coming  of  morning,  both  armies 
were  marshaled  forth  for  battle.  Duke  Will- 
iam, having  arranged  his  forces  in  three  col- 
umns, made  a  brief  and  spirited  address,  in 
which  he  recited  the  cruelties  and  treachery 
of  the  foe  and  promised  the  rewards  of  vic- 
tory. A  Norman  giant,  named  Taillefer, 
rode  in  front  of  the  ranks,  brandishing  his 
sword  and  singing  the  old  heroic  ballads  of 
Normandy.  The  army  took  up'  the  chorus, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  battle  spread  like  a 
flame  among  the  knightly  ranks.'  The  oppos- 
ing English  had  fortified  with  trenches  and 
palisades  the  high  ground  on  which  they  were 
encamped.  The  two  kings,  e(iually  courage- 
ous, commanded  their  respective  armies  in 
person,  and  each  sought  to  be  foremost  in  the 
fight.  At  the  first,  the  assaults  of  the  Norman 
bowmen  and  crossbowmen  produced  little  ef- 
fect   on    the    English    lines ;    and    even   the 

'  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Norraans 
sang  the  Sortg  of  Roland,  the  liero  of  Roncesvalles. 
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charge  of  William's  cavalry  was  bravi'ly  met 
and  repelled.  The  English  hattle-uxes  cut  the 
lauces  of  the  knights  and  cleft  both  horse  and 
rider.  At  one  time  the  report  was  spread 
that  William  was  .slain,  and  his  followers  fell 
into  dismay  and  confusion.  But  the  prince 
reappeared  unhurt,  threw  up  his  visor  that  he 
might  be  seen,  and  rallied  his  men  to  the 
charge.  From  nine  o'clock  in  tlie  forenoon 
until  three  in  the  afternoon  the  battle  raged 
with  fury.  At  the  last,  after  many  maneu- 
vers, Duke  William  resorteil  to  a  stratagem. 


English  were  made  to  believe  themselves  vic- 
torious, but  were  again  turned  upon  and 
routed.  The  lines  of  Harold's  encampment 
were  broken  through.  Then  tiie  fight  raged 
briefly  around  the  standard  of  England,  which 
wiis  finally  cut  down  and  supj)lauted  by  the 
banner  of  Normandy.  Harold's  two  brothers 
were  slain  in  the  struggle.  The  English  were 
turned  into  a  rout,  but  ever  and  anon  they 
made  a  stand  iu  that  disastrous  twilight  of 
Saxon  England.  Victory  declared  for  Will- 
iam.    King   Harold   himself  was  killed  by  a 


BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS. 


He  ordered  his  knights  to  charge  and  then  to 
turn  and  fly.  The  Englisli,  deceived  liy  the 
pretended  retreat  of  the  foe,  ])r<ike  from  tlieir 
lines  to  pursue  the  Hying  Normans.  Tlie  lat- 
ter, being  strongly  reinforced,  turncil  suddenly 
about  at  a  signal  and  fell  ujion  their  scattered 
pursuers.  The  ilisdrdered  English  were  on- 
conipa.s.sed  and  cut  ddwn  l)y  thousands.  The 
chieftains  wielded  their  battle-axes  with  terri- 
ble effect,  but  were  ridden  down  and  slain. 
In  another  part  of  the  field  the  Normans 
adopted  the  .same  stratagem  and  were  again 
successful.     Even  a  third  time  the  im|irudeiit 


random  arrow,  which,  i)iereing  his  left  eye, 
entered  his  brain.  Nearly  one-half  of  his  sol- 
diers were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Of 
William's  army,  more  than  a  fourth  perished 
in  the  battle,  and  the  jubilation  of  Norman 
triumph  sounded  like  a  spasmodic  cry  over 
the  dead  bodies  oC  three  tlmusjind  Norman 
knights.  Sorrowful  was  the  sight  of  Queen 
Edith  .searching  among  tlie  .slain  for  the  body 
of  licr  lord.  At  such  a  price  was  the  oath 
made  good  which  Prince  Harold  liad  unwit- 
tingly taken  over  the  bones  of  the  saints. 
The    immediate    result    of    the    battle    of 
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Hastings  was  to  transfer  one-fourth  of  the 
kiugdom  to  Williaiu  the  Norman.  As  soon  as 
it  was  clear  that  tlie  victory  was  his,  the  Con- 
queror set  up  tlie  consecrated  banner  which 
had  been  sent  him  by  the  Pope,  and  his  sol- 
diers proceeded  in  sight  of  that  siicred  emblem 
to  despoil  the  Saxon  dead.  William  vowed  to 
erect  an  abbey  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
banner  of  Saxon  Eugland  had  been  struck 
down,  and  in  a  short  time  the  monastery  of 
St.  Martin  was  filled  with  monks  to  celebrate 
masses  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  slain 
knights  of  Normandy. 

In  was  still  necessary  that  William  should 
make  haste  slowly  in  the  further  reduction  of 
the  kingdom.  More  than  two  months  elapsed 
before  he  reached  the  city  of  London.  In 
the  interval  he  beat  along  the  coast,  hoping 
that  the  people  would  make  a  voluntary  sub- 
mission ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
Finding  that  moderation  was  of  little  avail 
with  the  stubborn  Saxons,  he  continued  the 
conquest  by  the  capture  of  Romney  and 
Dover.  Wliile  at  the  latter  place  he  was 
strongly  reinforced  with  recruits  from  Nor- 
mandy. Thus  strengthened,  the  Conqueror 
left  the  coast  and  marched  direct  to  London. 
The  defeat  of  Hastings  had  broken  the  spirit 
of  resistance,  and  little  opposition  was  mani- 
fested to  his  progress.  Nevertheless,  the 
Witenageraot  assembled  in  the  capital,  and  the 
uppermost  question  related  to  the  succession 
rather  than  submission  to  the  Normans. 

After  much  discussion,  it  was  decided  to 
confer  the  crown  on  Edgar  the  Atheling,  grand- 
son of  Edmund  Ironside,  who  had  previously 
been  set  aside  on  account  of  the  spurious  de- 
scent of  his  ancestor.  This  measure,  however, 
was  carried  by  the  old  Saxon  or  National 
party,  in  the  face  of  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  Norman  faction,  supported  as  it  was  by 
most  of  the  clergy,  who  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  excommunication.  The  fact  that 
Prince  Edgar  himself  was  devoid  of  all  kingly 
qualities  added  strength  to  the  Norman  cause 
and  discouraged  the  national  movement. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when 
William  aj)peared  before  the  city.  Finding 
himself  debarred,  he  burned  Southwark  and 
ravaged  the  surrounding  country.  The  peo- 
ple of  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Berk- 
shire were  made  to   realize  all   the   terrors  of 


war.  In  a  short  time  communication  was  cut 
off  between  the  city  and  the  country  and  the 
shadow  of  famine  began  to  hang  over  Wc't- 
minster  Abbey.  The  eark,  Edwin  and  Mor- 
car,  to  whom  the  defense  had  been  intrusted, 
withdrew  towards  the  Ilumber,  taking  with 
them  the  forces  of  North  umbria  and  Mercia. 
Their  retirement  from  London  was  the  sig- 
nal of  submission.  An  embassy,  headed  by 
"King"  Edgar  himself  and  Archbishop  Sti- 
gand  of  Canterbury,  went  forth  to  Berk- 
hampstead,  and  there  presented  themselves  to 
the  Conqueror.  The  submission  was  formal 
and  complete.  Edgar  for  himself  renounced 
the  throne,  and  Stigand  for  the  Church  took 
the  oath  of  loyalty.  The  politic  William 
made  a  pretense  of  reluctance  in  accepting 
the  crown  of  England ;  but  his  feeble  remon- 
strance was  drowned  in  the  acclaim  of  his 
nobles  and  courtiers.  As  soon  as  the  embassy 
had  completed  its  work,  the  Normans  set  out 
for  the  capital,  conducted  by  the  distinguished 
envoys.  lu  a  short  time  the  Conqueror  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  city  and  preparations 
were  completed  for  the  coronation. 

The  Abbey  of  Westminster  was  chosen  as 
the  j)lace  for  the  ceremony.  Attended  by  two 
hundred  and  sixty  of  his  nobles,  the  duke 
rode  between  files  of  soldiers  that  lined  the 
approaches,  and  presented  himself  before  the 
altar.  When  in  reply  to  the  question  ad- 
dressed to  those  present  by  Aldred,  archbishop 
of  York,  whether  they  would  accept  WUliam 
of  Normandy  as  their  lawful  king,  they  all 
set  up  a  shout.  Those  Normans  outside  the 
Abbey,  hearing  the  noise  and  conjecturing 
that  some  act  of  treachery  had  been  com- 
mitted against  their  prince,  began  to  set  fire 
to  the  houses  of  the  English  and  to  kill  all 
who  fell  in  their  way.  Others  rushed  into  the 
Abbey  as  if  to  rescue  William,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  univer- 
sal turmoil.  For  a  while  it  appeared  that 
both  parties,  each  misunderstanding  the  other, 
would,  in  the  wildness  of  their  frenzy,  raze  the 
city  to  the  ground.  But  Archbishop  Aldred 
continued  and  completed  the  duty  of  corona- 
tion, and  the  first  of  the  Norman  kings  of 
England  arose  from  before  the  altar,  crowned 
with  the  crown  of  Alfred. 

Thus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1066, 
was  the  Norman  dynasty  established  in  Eng- 
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land.  The  policy  adopted  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  combining  with  the  general  laws 
of  causation,  had  triumphed  over  the  old  na- 


tional spirit  and  made  predominant  the  lan- 
guage and  institutions  of  a  foreign  race.  The 
new  sovereign  tixed  his  court  at  Barking,  and 
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in  accordance  with  his  coronation  oath  that  he 
would  treat  the  Enjilisli  jjeople  as  well  as  the 
best  of  their  native  kings  had  done,  began 
the  administration  of  the  government  with  as 
much  mildness  as  the  :if;e  was  fitted  to  receive. 
It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  English  thanes 
and  great  earls,  who  made  their  submission  to 
the  king,  gained  from  his  hands  a  generous 
consideration.  To  them  were  confirmed  their 
estates  and  honors,  and  the  work  of  confisca- 
tion began  only  with  those  who  were  rebel- 
lious or  disloyal.  The  domains  of  Harold  and 
his  brother,  as  well  as  those  of  less  distin- 
guished leaders  and  chiefs,  were  seized  by 
William  and  conferred  on  his  Norman  nobles. 
Though  these  acts  might  well  be  defended  as 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  war 
and  conquest,  they  failed  not  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  bitterness  and  revenge,  which  for  centu- 
ries together  grew  rank  and  poisonous  in  the 
soil  of  England. 

Prominent  among  those  Saxons  who  re- 
ceived the  favor  of  William  was  the  royal 
cipher,  Edgar  Atheling.  Without  the  ability 
to  accomplish  serious  harm  in  the  state,  this 
nominal  prince  of  the  old  irgime  w;us  still  re- 
garded with  affection  by  the  adherents  of  the 
lost  cause.  For  this  reason  rather  than  on 
account  of  personal  esteem,  he  was  recon- 
firmed by  the  king  in  the  earldom  of  Oxford, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Harold. 

In  furtherance  of  his  policy  William  pres- 
ently set  forth  from  Barking  to  visit  the  va- 
rious districts  of  the  kingdom.  His  progress 
was  half-civil,  half-military,  and  wholly  royal. 
For  he  would  fain  impress  the  English  with  a 
new  idea  of  kingly  pomp  and  greatness.  At 
every  place  he  failed  not,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  display  a  generous  condescension.  In 
all  of  his  intercourse  he  took  care,  by  a  prudent 
restraint  of  temper  and  courteous  demeanor 
towards  the  Saxon  Thanes,  to  conciliate  their 
esteem  and  favor.  In  his  edicts  he  carefully 
regarded  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  in 
the  administration  of  justice  did  not  unduly 
incline  to  the  interests  of  his  own  country- 
men. In  some  instances  he  even  went  beyond 
the  letter  of  his  promise,  and  showed  a  posi- 
tive favor  to  the  native  interests  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Island.  He  enlarged  the  j)rivi- 
leges  of  the  corporation  of  London,  and  made 


himself  the  patron  of  English  commerce  and 
agriculture. 

While  in  this  conciliatory  way  the  Con- 
clude ir  diligently  sought  to  gain  the  trust  and 
even  the  aHeetinn  of  his  Saxon  subjects,  he  at 
the  same  time  took  every  eare  to  fortify  his 
power  with  bulwarks  and  defenses.  Now  it 
was  that  tli(jse  wonderful  feudal  towers  and 
castles,  which  still  survive  in  moss-grown 
majesty,  rose,  as  if  by  magic,  as  the  impreg- 
nable fortresses  of  Norman  domination.  On 
every  .side  the  Saxon  thanes  and  pea.sants  be- 
held arising  these  huge  structures  of  stone,  and 
sighed  with  vain  regrets  or  mutterings  of  re- 
venge at  this  everlasting  menace  to  the  old 
liberties  and  institutions  of  the  Teutonic  race. 

The  Normans  also  understood  the  situation. 
They  appreciated  the  necessity  of  laying  deep 
and  strong  the  immovable  buttre.s.ses  of  their 
dominion.  Well  they  knew  the  vigor,  the 
fecundity,  and  warlike  valor  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pcdple.  Well  did  they  forecast  the 
impending  struggle  of  the  races,  and  wisely 
did  they  prepare  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
power  which  they  had  gained  and  established 
by  conquest. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  King 
William  had  to  meet  and  overcome  was  found 
in  the  rapacitv  of  his  followers.  The  great 
host  of  Norman  lords  and  bishops  who  had 
followed  him  from  the  continent  constantly 
clamored  for  the  sjwils  of  the  kingdom.  The 
foreign  ecclesiastics  were  even  more  greedy 
than  the  secular  lords,  and  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  the  instantaneous  seizure  of 
the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  of  England.  Many 
of  the  hardships  under  which  the  Saxons  were 
presently  made  to  groan  must  be  traced  to  the 
insatiable  demands  of  William's  followers, 
rather  than  to  the  peri-onal  wishes  of  the  king 
to  inflict  injuries  on  his  Saxon  subjects.  Even 
from  the  first  year  of  the  Conquest  the  sup- 
pressed rebellion  in  the  heart  of  native  Eng- 
land was  sprinkled  with  vitriol  bj'  another 
circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  their  oppress- 
ors. The  Norman  lords  began  to  woo  and  win 
the  women  of  the  Saxon  thanes.  The  rich 
clothing,  burnished  armor,  and  gaudy  equip- 
age of  the  courtly  foreign  lords  flashed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  English  maidens  with  a  dazzling 
brightness.  What  should  be  the  brawn  and 
sinews    of   the    native    boor,    with    his  broad 
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shoulders,  florid  face,  and  uncut  flaxen  hair, 
compared  with  the  elegant  linil)s,  graceful 
dignity,  and  condescending  smile  of  the  gay 
and  polished  knight  of  Rouen?  Even  the 
widows  of  valiant  Saxon  thanes,  who  had 
fallen  on  the  fiekl  of  Hastings,  proved  to 
be  not  over-difficult  to  win  by  the  splendid 
foreigners.  Love  fanned 
by  admiration  prevailed 
over  patriotism  fanned  by 
memory. 

The  Conquest  of  Eng- 
land was,  as  yet,  by  no 
means  completed.  All  the 
West  lay  unsubdued.  In 
the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  island  the  conquerors 
had  firmly  established 
themselves  in  the  country. 
In  the  sjjring  of  10G7 
King  William  went  over 
to  Normandy,  leaving  his 
half-brother  Odo  as  regent 
during  his  absence.  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  Hume 
that  the  motive  of  the 
(•onciueror  in  going  abroad 
at  this  juncture  was  found 
in  the  belief  that  as  soon 
as  his  absence  was  known 
the  Saxons  would  break 
into  revolt,  and  thus  fur- 
nish him  a  valid  excuse 
for  completing  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Island  and 
confiscating  the  estates  of 
the  Thanes.  For  be  was 
greatly  harassed  by  the 
Norman  noliles  to  supply 
them  with  lands  and  titles, 
as  he  had  promised  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Con- 
quest. The  character  of 
Odo,  who  was  arbitrary,  impolitic,  and  reck- 
less, moreover  conduced  to  the  result  which 
William  anticipated. 

At  Ilouen  the  victorious  king  was  received 
■with  great  fclat.  To  his  friends  at  home  he 
distributed  many  rich  presents,  and  gave  a 
glowing  account  of  the  country  which  he  had 
subdued.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  exhibit  to 
the  people  and  the  foreign  amba-ssadors  at  his 


court  living  specimens  of  the  race  that  had 
yiehled  to  his  arras;  for  as  a  precautionary 
measure  he  had  taken  with  him  on  his  return 
a  number  of  the  Saxon  thanes. 

Meanwhile  affliirs  in  England  were  rapidly 
approaching  a  crisis.  The  tyranny  of  Odo 
and  his  counselors  began  to  press  heavily  upon 


will :am  the  conquebor. 

the  subject  race.  Their  rapacity  sought  grat- 
ification in  pillage  and  robbery.  Not  only 
the  ])easants,  hut  peo]ile  of  the  highest  mnk, 
were  made  the  victims  of  outrage  and  spolin- 
tion.  In  vain  did  they  cry  out  for  justice 
and  revenge  upon  the  noble  brigands  who 
had  ruine<l  their  homes.  The  coniiilaints  of 
the  suttercrs  were  met  with  insult  and  mockery. 
Not  long  could  the  Saxon  blood  be  expected 
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to  brook  the  contumely  of  a  haughty  master. 
Insurrections  broke  out  in  various  part*,  and 
woe  to  the  luciik'ss  Xorman  Itnifrht  who  was 
caught  outside  the  walls  of  his  castle.  Soon 
there  was  concert  of  action  among  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  foreign  dominion  was  menaced 
with  destruction  in  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  Saxon  plotters  sent  word  to  Count 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  to  come  over  and  be 
their  leader ;  for  he  was  known  to  be  a  bitter 
foe  to  King  William.  The  count  accepted 
the  call  and  landed  with  a  chosen  band  near 
the  castle  of  Dover.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
the  rebel  Saxons  of  Kent,  and  an  imprudent 
and  disastrous  attack  was  made  on  the  castle. 
The  assailants  were  beaten  l)ack  by  the  garri- 
son, who  sallied  forth  from  the  gates  and 
drove  the  rash  men  of  Kent  headlong  over 
the  cliffs.  Count  Eustace  fled  to  the  coast 
and  thence  across  the  sea. 

Among  those  who  soon  after  his  landing  in 
the  previous  year  did  obeisance  to  the  Con- 
queror was  Thane  Edric  the  Forester,  of  the 
river  Severn.  He  had  been  sincere  in  his 
protestations,  but  was  soon  provoked  into 
hostility  by  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
rapacious  Normans.  With  two  of  the  princes 
of  Wales  he  made  an  alliance,  and  the 
Norman  garrison  that  held  the  city  of  Here- 
for'  'vas  quickly  pent  up  within  the  fortifica- 
tions. All  the  country  round  about  was 
overrun  by  the  insurgents,  and  for  the  time  it 
appeared  that  there  only  wanted  a  national 
leader  to  rally  the  Saxons  as  one  man  and 
expel  their  oppressors  from  the  island. 

At  this  juncture  the  two  sons  of  Harold 
came  over  from  Ireland  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
ships,  and  made  a  spasmodic  attempt  to  regain 
the  crown  of  their  father.  But  they  were  re- 
ceived with  little  favor,  even  by  their  own 
countrymen.  Attacking  the  city  of  Bristol, 
they  were  i-epulsed  and  driven  to  their  ships, 
pursued  by  the  Saxons.  The  two  princes 
then  made  their  way  back  to  the  safe  obscur- 
ity of  Irelan<l. 

Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  re- 
bellion grew  rife  throughout  the  country. 
One  message  after  another  was  sent  to  King 
William,  urging  his  immediate  return  to 
England.  But,  either  not  sharing  the  alarm 
of  his  own  countrymen  in  the  island  or  desir- 
ous that  the  Saxons  should  still  further  pro- 


voke him  to  war,  he  tarried  at  Rouen  for  the 
space  of  eight  months,  and  then,  in  December 
of  1067,  returned  to  London.  On  arriving 
at  his  capital,  he  at  once  resorted  to  his  old 
policj'  of  favor  and  blandishment  to  the  Saxon 
chiefs.  At  the  Christmas  festival  he  received 
them  with  all  the  kingly  courtesy  which  he 
was  able  to  command.  He  promised  the  peo- 
ple of  London  a  restitution  and  observance  of 
the  old  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and  then, 
as  soon  as  confidence  was  somewhat  restored, 
proceeded  to  levy  a  burdensome  tax  upon  his 
subjects. 

The  spring  of  1068  witnessed  the  outbreak 
of  a  rebellion  in  Devonshire.  The  people  of 
Exeter  fortified  their  city  and  made  ready  to 
defend  it  to  the  last.  So  great  was  the  ])op- 
ular  exasperation  that  the  crews  of  some  Nor- 
man ships,  which  were  wrecked  on  the  coast, 
were  butchered  after  the  worst  manner  of 
savagery.  Against  the  insurgents  of  Devon- 
shire, King  William  led  out  his  army  in  per- 
son. Approaching  the  city  of  Exeter  he 
demanded  submission,  but  was  met  with  refu- 
Sid  and  defiance.  A  siege  ensued  of  eighteen 
days'  duration,  and  then  Exeter  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Conqueror.  A  strong  castle 
was  built  in  the  captured  town  and  garrisoned 
■with  Norman  soldiers. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  the  sons 
of  Godwin  made  a  second  absurd  attempt  to 
create  a  rising  in  the  West.  Several  landings 
were  effected  on  the  shores  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  but  the  leaders  were  met  with  the 
same  aversion  as  in  the  previous  year.  Find- 
ing neither  support  nor  sympathy,  they  again 
abandoned  their  native  land  and  took  refuge 
in  Denmark. 

After  the  conquest  of  Devon,  King  Will- 
iam quickly  added  that  of  Somerset  and 
Gloucester.  The  city  of  Oxford  was  taken 
and  fortified.  In  every  district  subdued  by 
his  arras,  the  lands  were  confiscated  and  ap- 
portioned to  his  followers.  New  castles  were 
built  and  occupied  by  Norman  lords.  Mean- 
while every  ship  from  Rouen  brought  another 
company  of  hungry  nobles  to  demand  a  share 
in  the  spoils  of  England.  The  enforced  con- 
sideration which  William  had  hitherto  com- 
pelled his  followers  to  show  to  the  Saxons  was 
soon  no  longer  observed.  After  the' garrulous 
manner  of  his  tribe,  the  old  chronicler  Holin- 
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shed  thus  describes  the  afflictions  of  his  people 
in  the  early  years  of  William  the  Caiunieror: 
"  He  [the  king]  took  away  from  divers  of 
the  nobility,  and  others  of  the  better  sort,  all 
their  livings,  and  gave  the   same  to  his  Nor- 
mans.    Moreover,  he  raised  great   taxes  and 
subsidies  through  the  realms;  nor  in  any  thing 
regarded   the   English   nobility,  so    that    they 
who   before   thought   themselves   to    be  made 
forever  by  bringing  a  stranger  into  the  realm, 
did  now  see  themselves  trodden  under  foot,  to 
be  despised,  and  to  be  mocked  on  all  sides,  in 
so  much  that  many  of  them  were  constrained 
(as  it  were,  for  a  further  testimony  of  servi- 
tude and  bondage)  to  shave  their  beards,  to 
round  tlioir  hair,  and  to  frame  themselves,  as 
well  in  aj)parel  as  in  service  and  diet  at  their 
tables,  after  the  Norman  manner,  very  strange 
and  far  differing  from  the  ancient  customs  and 
old  usages  of  their  country.      Others,   utterly 
refusing  to  sustain  such  an  intolerable  yoke  of 
thralldora  as  was  daily  laid  upon  them  by  the 
Normans,  chose  rather  to  leave  all,  both  goods 
and  lands,  and,  after  the  manner  of  outlaws, 
got  them  to  the  woods  with  their  wives,  children, 
and  servants,  meaning  from  thenceforth  to  live 
upon  the  spoils  of  the  country  adjoining,  and  to 
tiike  whatsoever  come  next  to  hand.     Where- 
upon  it  came  to  pass  within  a  while  that  no 
man   might    travel    in    safety   from    his  own 
house    or  town    to   his    next    neighbor's,  and 
every  quiet  and  honest  man's  house   became, 
!us  it   were,  a  hold  and    fortress,  furnished  for 
defense  with  bows  and  arrows,  bills,  pole-axes, 
swords,  clubs,  and  staves  and  other  weapons, 
the    doors    being    kept    locked    and    strongly 
bolted  in  the   niglit  season,  as  it  had  been  in 
time  of  open  war  and  amongst  public  enemies. 
Prayers  were  .said  also  by    the    master  of  the 
house,  as  though  they  had   been  in  the  midst 
of  the  seas  in  some  stormy  tempest ;  and  when 
the  windows  and  doors   should  be  shut  in  or 
dosed  they  used  to  .say    linmliclte,  and  others 
t«  answer  Dominw,  in  like  sort  as  the  priest 
and  ids  penitent  wore  wont  to  do  at  confession 
in  the  <-hurch." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  conditions  as 
these  that  the  deep-seated  and  long-enduring 
hatred  of  the  Normans  was  laid  in  the  heart 
of  Saxon  England.  Ever  and  evermore  the 
cha.sni  seemed  to  widen  between  the  hostile 
races.      Now   came  the  great  earl.  Edwin  of 


Mercia,  who,  under  promise  of  receiving  the 
king's  daughter  in  marriage,  had  supported 
his  cause,  claindug  the  hand  of  the  Norman 
maiden.  He  was  refused  and  insulted. 
Thereupon  he  left  Londcjii  with  a  burning 
heart,  called  his  brother  Morcar  to  his  aid, 
anil  raised  the  standard  of  war  in  the  north 
of  England.  The  rebel  princes  took  their 
stand  Ijeyond  the  Huinber.  Around  their 
banners  rallied  tlie  Saxo-Danish  patriots  of 
Yorkshire  and  Northumbria.  In  their  wrath 
they  took  an  oath  that  nevermore  would 
they  sleep  beneath  the  roof  until  they  had 
taken  an  ample  revenge  upon  the  perfidi- 
ous and  cruel  Normans.  But  the  warlike  and 
energetic  William  was  little  alarmed  by  the 
menace  of  such  a  rebellion.  Putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army  he  marched  rapidly  from 
Oxford  to  Warwick,  from  Warwick  to  Leices- 
ter, from  Leicester  to  Derby  and  Nottingham, 
from  Nottingham  to  Lincoln,  from  Lincoln  to 
the  Humber.  Near  the  confluence  of  the  Ouse 
he  met  and  completely  routed  the  forces  of 
the  rebel  earls.  Hosts  of  the  English  fell  in 
the  battle  and  the  remnant  fled  for  refuge 
within  the  fortifications  of  York.  Thither 
they  were  pui-sued  by  William  and  his  sol- 
diers, who  broke  through  the  gates,  captured 
the  city,  and  put  the  people  to  the  sword.  A 
citadel  of  great  strength  was  built  within  the 
con(juered  town  and  garrisoned  with  five  hun- 
dred warriors  and  knights.  The  city  of  York 
became  henceforth  the  stronghold  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  North. 

In  the  second  ami  lliinl  years  after  the 
Conquest,  the  country  was  agitated  through 
its  whole  extent  by  outbreaks  and  upris- 
ing of  the  iSaxons.  By  degrees  the  English 
nobles,  who  had  tluis  far  u|)lield  the  Coiujuer- 
or's  cause,  became  alienated  and  took  sides 
with  their  own  cnuiitrymen.  As  to  the  Saxon 
pea.siints,  they  groaned  and  writhed  under  the 
o])i>ression  of  their  nuisters  and  seized  every 
opportunity,  fair  or  foul,  to  wreak  their  venge- 
ance on  the  hated  foreigners.  While  the  Nor- 
man throne  was  thus  threatened  witli  mutter- 
ing eartlK|uakes  in  the  .sea-bed  of  Saxon 
humanity,  the  noldes  and  knigiits,  not  a  few, 
who  as  soldiers  of  fortune  had  followed  his 
banner  into  England,  began  to  desert  the 
Conqueror's  service  for  .some  more  promising 
field  of  spoil.      In  spite  of  all  his  smiles  and 
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allurements,    the    king's   own    brother-in-law, 

Earl  Tilk-uil  of  Il!i>tings  Ciu-itle,  and  the  pow- 
erl'ul  Hugh  ile  Gruulmesuil,  eiirl  of  iS'orfolk, 
quitted  England  and  retired  into  Normandy. 
So  serious  was  the  situation  that  the  king 
deemed  it  expedient  to  send  his  queen,  Ma- 
tilda, hack  to  Rouen.  For  himself,  however, 
he  was  as  undaunted  a.s  ever.  To  till  the 
places  made  vacant  by  defection  and  desertion, 
he  sent  invitations  into  all  tlie  countries  of 
Western  Enrope,  offering  the  luilliant  rewards 
of  conquest  to  those  who  would  join  his  stand- 
ard. Nor  was  the  call  without  an  answer. 
Bands  of  rovers,  wandering  knights,  soldiers 
in  ill-repute,  and  refugee  noblemen  came 
flocking  to  the  prey. 

The  year  10G9  was  mostly  occupied  with 
military  operations  in  the  North.  The  city  of 
York  was  besieged  by  the  insurgent  po])ula- 
tion,  and  was  only  relieved  by  the  approach  of 
William  with  an  army.  A  second  fortress 
and  garrison  were  established  in  the  city, 
which  was  thus  rendered  impregnable.  As 
soon  as  the  outposts  were  secure,  a  campaign 
was  undertaken  against  the  rebels  of  Durham. 
The  expedition  was  led  by  Robert  de  Comine, 
who  marched  into  the  enemy's  country  and 
entered  Durham  with  little  opposition.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  however,  the  English  lighted 
signal-fires  on  the  neighboring  heights  and 
gathered  from  all  directions.  At  day-break 
on  the  following  morning  they  burst  into  the 
town,  fired  the  houses,  fell  upon  the  Normans, 
and  slaughtered  them  \vithout  mercy.  Of 
Robert's  forces  only  two  men  escaped  to  tell 
the  tale  of  destruction. 

Encouraged  by  their  great  succe.ss,  the 
Northumbrians  immediately  dispatched  am- 
ba.ssadors  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  urging  him 
to  make  an  invasion  of  England.  At  the 
same  time  they  sent  overtures  to  Malcolm, 
king  of  the  Scots,  representing  to  him  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  alliance  against  the  Normans. 
At  the  court  of  the  Scottish  monarch  Edgar 
Atheling  had  found  a  refuge,  and  hk  claims 
to  the  crown  of  ICngland  were  not  forgotten  in 
the  general  movement.  The  sons  of  King 
Harold,  al.so,  were  abroad  and  were  regarded 
by  some  as  a  possibility  of  the  future.  But 
the  very  miilti])licity  of  interests  in  the  at- 
tempted combination  against  the  Normans 
prevented  unity  of  action  and  forbade  succe.ss. 


By  and  by  a  Danish  fleet  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  ships,  commanded  by  the  sons  of 
the  Danish  king,  was  sent  to  aid  the  North- 
umbrians and  Scots  against  the  Conqueror. 
The  squadron  first  ajipeared  off  Dover  and 
then  sailing  northward  entered  the  Humber. 
A  landing  was  effected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ou.se,  antl  the  army  of  Danes,  reinforced  by 
their  English  allies,  nuircheil  <lirectly  on  York. 
The  Normans  were  driven  into  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  were  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  country.  For  eight  dav^  the 
a.ssjiilants  beat  around  the  ramparts.  Finally 
a  fire  broke  out,  and  the  city  was  wrapped  in 
flames.  In  order  to  escaj)e  a  more  horrid 
death,  the  Normans  rushed  forth,  sword  in 
hand,  and  met  their  fate  on  the  spears  of  the 
infuriated  Northumbrians  and  Danes.  The 
slaughter  degenerated  into  a  ma.ssacre,  and 
of  the  three  thousand  men  wnnposing  the 
garrison  only  a  few  escaped  with  tbeir  lives. 
The  smouldering  ashes  of  York  steamed  with 
the  blood  of  Normandy. 

King  William  was  hunting  in  the  forest  of 
Dean  when  the  terrible  news  came  to  him  of 
the  butchery  of  his  Yorkshire  army.  Flam- 
ing with  rage,  he  burst  out  with  his  usual 
oath,  "  by  the  splendor  of  God,"  that  he 
would  leave  not  a  Northumbrian  alive.  As  a 
preparatory  measure,  he  at  once  relaxed  his 
severity  towards  the  Saxons  of  South  Eng- 
land, and  resumed  his  old  role  of  cajoling 
them  with  bountiful  promises.  At  the  same 
time  he  managed  by  shrewd  diplomacy  to 
induce  the  king  of  Denmark  to  withdraw  his 
army  from  England.  As  to  the  Saxons,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  any  longer  to  be  lulled 
with  soothing  words.  When  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  following  spring,  the  Conqueror,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army  began  his  march 
against  the  Northumbrians,  the  sullen  and 
vengeful  English  rose  behind  him  witn 
torch  and  pike  and  pole-axe  to  satiate  their 
desperate  anger  in  the  wake  of  his  campaign. 
But  the  persi.stent  William  was  not  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  his  purpose.  The  son  of  a  tan- 
ner's daughter  had  in  his  mind's  eye  the  vi-sion 
of  burnt-up  York  and  the  bleaching  bones  of 
his  Norman  knights. 

Now  was  it  the  turn  of  the  men  of  the 
North  to  quake  with  well-grounded  apprehen- 
sion.    In   the  hour  of  need  the  Danish   fleet 
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sailed  dowu  tlie  Humber  and  disappeared. 
The  Northumbrians  were  left  naked  to  the 
sword  of  the  Conqueror.  He  fell  upon  them 
a  sliort  distance  from  York,  and  only  a  few 
escaped  his  vengeance.  Edgar  Atheling  fled 
from  the  apparition  and  returned  to  the  court 
of  Malcolm.  Perhaps  no  district  was  ever 
Ijefore  smitten  with  such  a  besom  as  that 
which  now  swept  across  the  fields  and  hamlets 
of  Northumbria.  The  Norman  army  broke 
up  into  l)ands  and  slew  and  burnt  and  rav- 
aged until  the  well-nigh  insatiable    thirst  for 


he  next  proceeded  to  seize  the  movable  prop- 
erty of  his  English  subjects.  The  wealthy 
Saxons  had-generally  adopted  the  plan  of  de- 
positing their  treasures  in  the  monasteries, 
believing  that  these  sacred  precincts  would 
remain  inviolate.  The  commissioners  of  the 
king,  however,  soon  broke  into  the  holy 
places  of  England,  and  robbed  with  as  much 
freedom  as  if  they  had  been  ravaging  a  vulgar 
village.  A  regular  system  of  apportionment 
was  adopted,  by  which  the  lands  of  England 
were  divided  out  to  the  Norman  lords. — Thus 


DANISH  WARRIORS  ON  THE  HU.MliKU. 
Dnuvn  by  F.  \V.  Heine. 


bloody  vengeance  was  a|>])cas(il.  The  old 
chronicler,  William  nf  Maliu>liiiry,  dt'clarcs 
that,  "  I'nini  York  to  Durham  nut  an  inhab- 
ited village  rcmaine<l.  Fire,  slaughter,  ami 
desoialioii  ma<le  a  vast  wilderness  there,  wliieh 
continues  to  this  day."'  Oderic  Vitalis  esti- 
mates the  luindier  of  victims  of  this  murder- 
ous expedition  at  a  hundred  thousand  .souls. 
From  this  time  forth  the  policy  of  concil- 
iation wa.s  (hing  aside  by  the  Conqueror  of 
iMigland.  It  now  became  his  avowed  purpose 
to  seize  all  the  landed  estates  of  the  kingdom. 
Nor   satisfied    with   this  enormous  spoliation, 

'  About  tb"  yonr  A.  D.  1150. 
N. — Vol.  2 — 39 


were  the  first  seven  years  after  the  invasion 
consumed  in  perpetual  insurrections,  brutal 
punishments,  confi.scation,  robbery,  and  ruin 
throughout  the  realm  of  England. 

In  the  year  1074  William  was  obliged  by 
the  condition  of  his  continental  affairs  to  re- 
turn for  a  sea.«on  to  Normanily.  The  county 
of  Maine,  on  the  borders  of  his  paternal 
kingdom,  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Con- 
queror before  his  departure  for  England. 
About  two  yeai-s  after  the  devastation  of  North- 
uud)ria.  Count  Foulque  of  Atijou  instigated 
the  people  of  Elaine  to  rise  against  AVilliara 
an<l  ex]iel  his  magistrates  from  the  country. 
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With  a  shrewd  understanding  of  the  situation, 
William,  in  depurtinr,'  fur  the  continent,  took 
with  liiiu  ouly  an  EiiglUh  army,  leaving  all 
his  Norman  forces  behind  him.  With  these 
troops  he  made  his  way  into  J[aiue,  and  soon 
drove  the  insurgents  into  a  liitter  repentance 
for  their  folly. 

While  engaged  in  supj)ressing  this  rebel- 
lion, William  received  intelligence  of  a  still 
more  alarming  outbreak  in  England.  This 
time  it  was  the  Norman  barons  themselves, 
who  had  conspired  to  overthrow  their  master. 
The  office  of  prime  counselor  of  the  kingdom 
was  now  held  by  Roger  Fitz-Osborn,  who 
was  also  Earl  of  Hereford.  This  distinguished 
young  lord  had,  during  the  Conqueror's  ab- 
sence, paid  his  court  to  the  daughter  of 
Ralph  de  Gael,  earl  of  Norfolk ;  and  her  he 
was  about  to  take  in  marriage.  The  rumor 
of  the  intended  union  was  borne  to  the  Con- 
queror, who  for  some  reason  sent  back  a  mes- 
sage forbiildintr  the  marriage.  This  interfer- 
ence  was  l)itterly  resented  by  Fitz-Osborn 
and  his  prospective  father-in-law.  Without 
regard  to  the  interdict,  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brated, and  the  leading  Norman  barons  were 
present  at  the  feast.  While  heated  with  wine, 
a  sudden  disloyalty  broke  out  among  them, 
Normans  as  they  were,  and  a  conspiracy  was 
made  to  destroy  William  and  redivide  the 
realm  into  the  three  old  kingdoms  of  Wessex, 
Mercia,  and  Northumbria.  The  earls  of 
Walthcof  and  Norwich  entered  into  the  plot 
with  Fitz-Osborn  and  De  Gael,  and  the 
drunken  revel  ended  in  an  insane  insurrec- 
tion. Walthcof,  however,  as  soon  as  he  was 
sober,  washed  his  hands  of  the  disloyal  busi- 
ness. Fitz-Osborn  was  confronted  on  the 
Severn  by  a  loyal  army  sent  out  by  Arch- 
bishop Lanfrauc,  primate  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  the  insurgents  under  the  Earl  of  Norfolk 
were  beaten  down  by  a  force  commanded  by 
Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux.  Nor  was  it  long 
until  the  whole  rebellion  was  brought  to 
naught.  William  returned  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  conspirators  were  punished, 
some  with  mutilation,  some  with  imprison- 
ment, and  some  with  death. 

It  was  now  the  fate  of  the  Conqueror  to  be 
touched  in  a  still  more  vital  part  by  the  trea- 
son of  his  son  Robert,  duke  of  Maine.  This 
prince  had  been  honored  by  his  father  before 


the  departure  of  the  latter  for  his  conquest  of 

England.  William  had  induced  his  Norman 
barons  to  do  the  act  of  fealty  to  Robert  as 
their  future  sovereign.  On  coming  to  man's 
estate,  the  duke,  without  regard  to  his  father's 
wishes,  would  fain  assume  the  government  in 
his  own  right.  Hearing  of  the  rebellious  con- 
duct of  his  son,  the  Contpieror  addressed  to  him 
a  brief  but  comprehensive  letter.  "  ^ly  son," 
said  he,  "I  wot  not  to  throw  off  my  clothes 
till  I  go  to  bed."  This  figurative  expression 
was  easily  understood  by  the  youth,  who 
openly  demanded  the  fulfillment  of  the  king's 
l)romise  to  make  him  duke  of  Normandy. 
".Sire,"  said  Robert,  in  an  interview  with  his 
father,  "I  came  here  to  claim  my  right,  and 
not  to  listen  to  sermons.  I  heard  plenty 
of  them,  and  tedious  ones,  too,  when  I 
was  learning  my  grammar."  Hereupon  the 
estrangement  broke  into  hostility.  Robert 
fled  into  foreign  parts,  but  was  presently  re- 
ceived and  supported  by  Philip  of  France, 
who  was  glad  to  find  so  sharp  a  weapon 
wherewith  to  hew  away  some  of  the  greatness 
of  his  rival  William.  The  rebel  prince  was 
establi-shed  in  the  castle  of  Gerberay,  on  the 
borders  of  Normandy,  and  supplied  with 
French  soldiers,  with  whom  he  made  preda- 
tory forays  into  his  father's  duchy.  King 
William  in  great  wrath  crossed  the  channel 
with  an  English  army  and  laid  siege  to  the 
castle  where  Robert  had  made  his  stand. 
Here  it  was  that  the  famous  incident  occurred 
in  which  the  king  was  brought  within  a 
single  stroke  of  losing  both  his  crown  and 
his  life. 

On  a  certain  day,  when  the  usual  desultory 
fighting  was  going  on  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
castle,  Duke  Robert,  who  had  sallied  forth, 
met  and  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  a 
stalwart  Norman  knight,  whom  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  unhorse  and  hurl  to  the 
ground.  Springing  from  his  horse  and  draw- 
ing his  sword,  the  duke  was  about  to  dispatch 
his  fallen  foeman  when  the  latter  cried  out 
for  help.  It  was  the  voice  of  WUliam  the 
Conqueror,  about  to  perish  under  the  sword 
of  his  son.  The  latter,  however,  was  sud- 
denly touched  with  chivalrous  and  filial  devo- 
tion. He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
the  prostrate  form  of  his  father,  craved  a 
hurried  pardon,  assisted  the  wounded  William 
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into  the  saddle,  and  permitted  him  to  ride 
away  to  his  own  camp. 

After  this  heroic  epis(jde,  so  illustrative  of 


the  temper  of  the  Middle  Ages,  strenuous  ef- 
forts were  made  by  William's  friends  and 
counselors  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 


DUKE  KUIIEKT  RECOGNIZES  HIS  FATllEa 
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him  and  his  son.  At  first  the  mortified  and 
angry  ivinj;,  still  weak  I'roni  the  wound  which 
Robert  hml  indicted,  would  hear  to  nothing 
but  submission  and  punishment.  At  length, 
however,  his  wrath  subsided  and  he  accepted 
of  the  ])r()digars  repentance.  But  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  Conqueror  had  little  sympathy 
with  his  I'ldest  born,  and  no  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  jturposes.  A  second  quarrel 
soon  ensued,  and  the  prince  was  again  driven 
forth,  never  to  see  his  father  more.  His  two 
brothers,  William  and  Henry,  by  a  more  du- 
tiful conduct  retained  their  father's  affection 
and  were  destined,  each  in  his  turn,  to  occupy 
the  throne  of  Euirland. 

The  year  1080  was  marked  by  another  in- 
surrection at  Durham.  The  duty  of  govern- 
ing the  warlike  population  of  Northumbria 
had  been  intrusted  to  AValcher,  of  Lorraine, 
a  valorous  bishop  of  the  Church.  His  rule 
was  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  The  English 
who  appeale(l  to  him  for  redress  of  grievances 
were  treated  witii  injustice  and  disdain. 
Liulf,  one  of  the  noblest  natives  of  Northum- 
bria, having  been  robbed  by  some  of  the 
bisliop's  retainers,  and  appealing  to  that  dig- 
nitary for  redress,  was  repelled  and  presently 
assassinated.  Enraged  at  this  crime  against 
their  race  the  English  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Durham  made  a  conspiracy  by  night  and  came 
in  great  numbers,  petitioning  Walcher  to  render 
up  the  murderers  of  Liulf  Each  of  the  yeo- 
men had  a  short  sword  hidden  under  his  gar- 
ment. The  bishop  perceiving  that  a  tumult 
was  threatened  retired  into  the  church,  which 
was  soon  surrounded  by  an  angry  multitude. 
The  building  was  fired,  and  Walcher  and  his 
satellites  were  obliged  to  come  forth  and  be 
killed  in  preference  to  being  Inirued  to  death. 
The  murderers  of  Liulf  were  slain  with 
the  rest. 

Fearful  was  the  vengeance  taken  on  the 
Nortlunnbrians  for  their  savage  deed.  Odo, 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  half-brother  to  King  Will- 
iam, was  sent  with  a  large  army  against  the 
people  of  Durham.  Tliis  savage  prelate  pro- 
ceeded, without  the  slightest  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent, 
to  smite  the  whole  district  with  fire  and  sword. 
Beheadings,  mutilations,  and  burnings  were 
witnessed  on  every  hand,  until  the  bishop's 
thirst  for  blood  was  fully  glutted.    Soon  after- 


wards Odo  entered  into  an  intrigue  to  make 
himself  the  successor  of  Pope  Gregory  VH., 
and  for  this  was  brought  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  king.  The  bishop  was  taken  before 
a  council  and  his  plot  was  fully  e.\])osed  by 
William,  who  had  his  half'-lirotiier  arrested, 
carried  into  Normandy,  an<l  imprisoned  in  the 
dungeon  of  a  castle. 

The  years  1083-84  were  filled  with  alarm 
on  account  of  the  threatening  movement  of 
the  Danes.  In  that  country  King  Sueno  and 
his  son  Harold  had  both  died,  leaving  the 
crown  to  the  illegitimate  Canute,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  lay  claim  to  England  as  the  suc- 
ces.«or  of  Canute  the  Great.  An  issue  was 
thus  made  up  between  one  royal  bastard  who 
coveted  and  another  who  held  the  English 
throne.  Canute  began  his  work  by  making  a 
league  with  Olaf  the  Peaceful,  king  of  Nor- 
way. With  them,  also,  was  united  Ixobert, 
earl  of  Flanders,  Canute's  father-in-law,  who 
promised  to  furnish  six  hundred  ships  to  aid 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Normans  from  Eng- 
land. It  was  proposed  to  bear  down  on  the 
Island  with  an  armament  of  a  thousand  .sail. 
When  the  squadron  was  about  to  depart  one 
distracting  circumstance  after  another  arose, 
and  treachery  followed  treachery  until  the  en- 
terprise was  completely  frustrated.  The  move- 
ments of  his  northern  enemies,  however,  had 
sufficed  for  the  space  of  two  years  to  kc'p  the 
Con(jueror  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  alarm, 
and  to  lay  upon  the  English  people  such  griev- 
ous burdens  as  they  had  rarely  borne  before. 
For  William,  by  taxes,  levies,  and  contribu- 
tions seized  ui)nn  a  large  part  of  the  resources 
of  the  kingdom  in  his  preparations  to  meet 
and  repel  the  Danes. 

About  the  year  1080  was  undertaken  one 
of  the  most  memorable  of  the  works  of  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror.  This  was  the  great  sur- 
vey of  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  results  of 
which  were  recorded  in  the  famous  work 
known  as  Domesday  Book,  which  has  ever 
since  remained  the  basis  of  land  tenure  in 
those  ]>arts  of  the  L«land  to  which  it  applied. 
The  king's  justiciaries,  or  agents,  traversed  the 
entire  kingdom  and  gathered  the  required  in- 
formation from  the  sheriffs,  lords,  priests, 
reeves,  bailiffs,  and  villeins  of  each  district. 
Thus  was  made  out  in  detaO  a  complete  record 
of  the  bishops,  churches,  monasteries,  manors, 
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tenants  in  chief,  and  under  tenants  of  the 
realm ;  and  to  this  were  added  the  name  of 
each  i)lafe,  the  name  of  the  holder,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  holding,  the  wood,  the  meadow, 
the  piisture,  the  niill;-,  the  ponds,  the  live 
stock,  the  total  appraisement,  the  number  of 
villeins  and  freemen,  and  the  property  of  each. 
Upon  tiie  whole  estate  three  estimates  were 
made  by  the  jurors;  first,  as  the  same  had  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor; 
secondly,  as  the  property  was  when  granted 
by  William  to  his  vassals;  and  thirdly,  as  it 
now  stood  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years. 

The  vast  mass  of  details  thus  gathered  by 
the  king's  otficers  was  digested  at  Winchester 
and  carefully  recorded,  the  first  part  in  a  great 
velhiMi  folio  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
double  cohnnn  pages,  and  the  second  part  in 
a  quarto  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 
The  first  volume  contains  the  description  of 
the  estates  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
Surrey,  Southampton,  Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  Middlesex,  Here- 
ford, Bucks,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Xorthamii- 
ton,  Leicester,  Warwick,  Statt'ord,  Salop, 
Cheshire,  Derby,  Notts,  York,  and  I^incoln. 
The  second  exhibits  the  record  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suflblk,  together 
with  additional  surveys  for  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.  The  two 
volumes  were  named  res[)ectively  the  Great 
and  Little  Domes<lay,  and  were  at  first  carried 
about  with  the  king  and  the  great  seal  of 
England.  Afterwards  they  were  deposited  in 
tht'  vault  of  the  chapel  of  the  cathednd  of 
Doinitit  Dri.^ 

So  carefully  was  the  great  survey  executed 
and  so  accurately  were  its  results  recorded 
thftt  the  authority  of  Dome.sday  Book  as  an 
ulumale  ai)p<al  in  matters  aflecting  the  land 
titles  of  England  has  never  been  called  in 
(p.estion.  For  a  while  the  invaluable  record 
was  kept  at  Westminster,  where  it  was  depos- 
ited under  three  locks  and  keys  in  charge  of 
the  auditor  and  chamberlain  of  the  exclie<|uer. 
In    1696   it    was   transferred    to    the  Chapter 

'  It  hiis  l)ei"n  (lispulcil  wlu-ther  tlie  name  of 
I  htm 'fd  I  III  HiKik  is  !i  corrupliDn  of  tlie  name  of  the 
cntlicclrnl  f)omiijt  Iki,  or  wlietlier  it  is  jiroperly 
DiMiii.ttlaii  Book,  that  is,  tlie  Hook  of  tlie  lliiy  of 
Ikmiu.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  better  spelling 
and  elvn)oIoi.'v. 


House.  At  the  present  day  it  lies  securely  in 
a  strong  glass  case  in  the  Office  of  Public 
Records,  and  may  there  be  consulted  by  any 
without  paymeut  of  a  fee. 

Like  many  another  monarch  the  conqueror 
of  England  was  unfortunate  in  his  children. 
The  story  of  Duke  Robert's  rebellion  and 
downfall  has  already  been  told.  Duke  Rich- 
ard, the  second  born,  after  wearing  through 
the  years  of  his  youth  the  scandal,  perhaps 
the  slander,  of  illegitimacy  went  hunting  in 
New  Forest  and  was  gored  to  death  by  a 
stag.  The  third  son  William,  and  Henry  the 
fourth,  as  they  grew  to  manhood,  became  es- 
tranged, jealous,  and  quarrelsome.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  both  the  youths  were  pos- 
sessed of  kingly  abilities,  though  neither  gave 
promi.<e  of  the  preeminent  genius  displa_yed 
by  their  father. 

One  of  the  worst  acts  of  King  William  in 
his  old  age  was  the  seizure  and  conversion  of 
Hampshire  into  a  hunting  park.  In  .-icason, 
when  the  man-hunt  abated,  the  royal  appetite, 
famished  with  abstinence  from  blood,  was  best 
a])pea.sed  with  the  slaughter  of  beasts.  The 
favorite  residence  of  the  king  was  the  city  of 
Winchester.  Desirous  that  his  hunting  park 
should  be  at  no  great  distance  from  his  cap- 
ital William,  without  scruples,  took  possession 
of  all  the  southwestern  part  of  Hampshire 
from  Salisbury  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  The  district  thus  chosen  contained  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  eight  manors, 
villages,  and  hamlets,  all  of  which  were  de- 
molished and  swept  away  that  the  native 
woods  might  grow  again  for  the  sport  of  royal 
hunters.  Thus  before  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  the  Conqueror  was  established  New  Forest 
Park,  in  which  three  princes  of  his  own  blood 
were  destined  to  die  by  violence.  From  this 
time  dated  the  beginning  of  those  game-laws 
and  forest-laws  which  have  been  the  bane  of 
the  peo])le  of  England  unto  the  present  day. 
"For,"  saith  ever  the  Englisii  noble  lord, 
"are  not  my  hares  and  foxes  worth  more  than 
the  bas<^  churls  who  would  destroy  them?" 

In  the  year  1086,  the  king  called  together 
a  great  assemblage  of  his  nobles  and  fief- 
holders  to  receive  again  their  homage  before 
de])arting  to  the  continent.  The  great  and 
le.'i.'ier  men  of  the  realm,  to  the  number  of 
sixtv  thousand,  a.*.sembled  at  Winchester  and 
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renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Shortly 
af'torwanis  William  crossed  the  ciuimicl  into 
Noriiuiiiily  and  opened  negotiations  with  Philip 
of  France  for  the  possession  of  the  territory 
between  the  rivers  Epte  and  Oise.  Tlie  situ- 
ation portendeti  war,  and  a  coarse  joke  perpe- 
trated by  the  French  king  at  William's 
expense  was  a  spark  in  the  magazine.  At 
this  juncture,  however,  the  Conqueror  fell 
sick,  and  his  vengeance  was  delayed  till  the 
following  year.  But  as  soon  as  the  summer 
of  1087  had  ripi-ned  the  harvests  and  made 
heavy  the  purple  vineyards  of  France,  the 
now  aged  William  took  horse  at  the  head  of 
his  army  and  licgau  an  invasion  of  the  disputed 
territory. 

The  objective  point  of  the  warlike  expedi- 
tion was  the  city  of  Mantes,  capital  of  the 
coveted  district,  and  thither  the  Conqueror 
made  his  way,  destroying  every  thing  in  his 
path.  Mantes  was  besieged,  taken,  and 
burned.  Just  a.s  the  city,  wrapped  in  the 
coiisumiug  tiame,  was  sinking  into  ashes,  the 
Conqueror,  eager  to  be  in  at  the  death, 
spurreil  forward  his  horse  till  the  charger, 
plunging  his  fore  feet  into  the  hot  embers  of 
the  rampart,  reared  backwards  and  threw  the 
now  corpulent  king  with  great  violence  upon 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  His  botly  was 
ruptured,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  fatal  in- 
jury had  been  received.  The  wounded  king 
was  taken  first  to  Rouen  and  thence  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gervas,  just  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city.  There  for  six  w^eeks  the 
king  of  England  lingered  on  the  border  of 
that  realm  where  the  smoke  of  burning  towns 
is  never  seen.  As  death  drew  nigh,  the  in- 
vincible spirit  of  the  man  relaxed.  The  better 
memories  and  ])urposes  of  his  life  revived, 
and  he  would  fain  in  some  measure  make 
amends  for  his  sins  and  crimes.  His  last  days 
were  marked  by  several  acts  of  benevolence 
and  magnaminity.  He  issued  an  edict  releas- 
ing from  confinement  all  the  surviving  state 
prisoners  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  dungeons. 
He  attempted  to  quiet  the  voices  within  him 
by  contributing  large  sums  for  the  endowment 
of  churches  and  monasteries.  He  even  re- 
membered the  rebe?lious  Robert,  and  in  his 
last  hours  conferred  on  him  the  duchy  of 
Maine.  As  to  the  crown  of  England,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  establish  the  succession. 


expressing,  however,  the  ardent  wbh  that  hia 
son  Prince  William  might  obtain  and  hold 
that  great  Lnhcrilance.  To  Henry  he  gave 
five  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  with  the  ad- 
monition that,  as  it  respected  j)olitical  power, 
he  sliould  patiently  abide  his  time.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  September,  1087,  the 
great  king  was  for  a  moment  aroused  from  his 
stupor  by  tlie  sound  of  belis,  and  then,  after 
a  stormy  and  victorious  career,  and  almost  in 
sight  of  the  spot  of  his  bu-th,  the  son  of  the 
tanner's  daughter  of  Rouen  lay  still  and 
pulseless. 

Unto  his  dying  day  William  the  Con- 
queror was  followed  by  the  curses  of  English- 
men. So  hostile  to  him  and  his  House  were 
the  native  populations  of  tlie  Island  that 
Prince  William  Rufus,  knowing  the  temper 
of  the  nation,  deemed  it  expedient  to  secure 
by  silent  haste  and  subtlety  the  throne  va- 
cated by  his  father's  death.  He  quickly  left 
Normandy  and  reached  Winchester  in  ad- 
vance of  the  news  of  the  decease  of  the  king. 
There  he  confided  the  momentous  intelligence 
to  the  primate  Lanfranc,  archl)ishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Him  he  induced  to  become  the 
champion  of  his  cause.  A  council  of  barons 
and  prelates  was  hastily  summoned,  and  the 
form  of  an  election  was  had,  in  which, 
though  not  without  opposition,  the  choice  fell 
on  Rufus.  Such  was  the  expedition  with 
which  every  thing  was  .done,  that,  on  tiie  sev- 
enteenth day  after  the  Conqueror's  death,  the 
king-elect  was  duly  crowned  by  Archbishop 
Lanfranc. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  sovereign  exhib- 
ited at  once  his  own  quality  and  the  temper 
of  the  age.  He  issued  orders  that  all  the 
EiiqUfh  nobles  recently  lil)crated  from  jjrison 
by  liis  father  should  again  l)e  seized  and  in- 
carcerated. The  Norman  prisoners  of  state, 
however,  were,  with  singular  partiality,  con- 
firmed in  the  honors  and  possessions  to  which 
they  had  been  recently  restored. 

Meanwhile  Duke  Robert,  surnamed  Cou)ie- 
Heuse,  or  Short-Hose,  eldest  son  of  the  Con- 
queror, now  for  many  years  an  exile  in  France 
and  Germany,  hearing  of  his  father's  death, 
made  all  speed  into  Normandy  and  claimed 
the  dukedom.  He  was  received  with  great 
joy  by  the  prelates  of  Rouen,  who,  fortified 
bj'  the  dying  decision  of  King  William,  gladly 
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bestowed  the  coronot  on  liis  son.  As  for 
Prince  Henry,  he  took  the  five  thousiin<l 
pounds  bequeathed  hiiu  by  the  late  king,  and 
going  into  a  reluctant  retirement,  set  the 
jealous  eye  of  discontent  on  both  his  hrothers. 

Tlie  disposition  of  Wii.u.VJt  Rui'i's  and  his 
brothers  was  little  conducive  to  friendly  rela- 
tions aniontr  them.  Roth  Robert  and  the  king 
were  turbulent  spirits,  and  it  was  hardly 
probable  under  the  circumstances  that  they 
would  not  soon  come  to  blows.  The  situation 
was  such  as  greatly  to  endtarrass  the 
vassals  of  the  two  princes.  Many  of 
the  nobles  had  estates  both  in  Eng- 
Ian<l  and  in  Nornumdy.  All  such 
held  a  divided  allegiance  to  William 
and  Robert,  and  it  became  their 
interest  either  to  preserve  the  peace 
or  else  to  dethrone  cither  the  duke  or 
the  king.  In  a  short  time  an  alarm- 
ing conspiracy  was  made  in  England 
with  a  view  to  unseating  William 
and  the  placing  of  Robert  on  the 
throne.  The  chief  manipulator  of 
the  plot  was  Bishop  Odo,  half-unele 
of  Robert,  who  found  in  him  a  ready 
and  able  servant.  The  Duke  of 
Nornuuidy,  for  his  part,  promised  to 
.send  over  an  army  to  the  support  of 
his  confederates. 

The  conspiracy  gathered  head  in 
Kent  and  Durham,  and  in  the  AVest. 
In  these  parts  the  revolt  broke  out 
with  violence.  But  there  was  little 
concert  of  action,  and  the  insurrection 
inade  slow  headway  against  the  cs- 
uiblished  order.  The  army  of  Duke 
Robert  was  delayed  until  a  fleet  of 
English  privateers  —  first,  perha])s, 
of  their  kind  in  modern  times — ])Ut 
to  .sea  and  cut  oil'  the  Norman  squadron  in 
detail.  Since  the  movement  against  the  king 
proceeded  exclusively  from  his  XoninDi  sub- 
jects, the  lMii;li>b  nUlied  to  his  i)aniicr.  In 
order  to  eni'ourage  this  movement  ot'  the  na- 
tives against  his  insurgent  countrymen,  he 
called  together  the  few  Anglo-Saxon  chiefs 
who  had  survive<l  through  twenty  years  of 
warfare,  and  to  them  made  jiledges  favorable 
to  their  countrymen.  It  thus  happened,  by  a 
strange  turn  in  the  |)<>litical  atliurs  of  the 
kingdom,  that  the  old  English  stock  reviveil 


somewhat  in  the  favor  of  the  royal  House. 
So,  when  the  old  Saxon  proclamation  was 
i.ssued — "  Let  every  man  who  is  not  a  man  of 
nothing,  whether  he  live  in  burgh  or  out  of 
burgh,  leave  his  home  and  come," — fully 
thirty  thousand  sturdy  yeoman  mustered  at 
the  call. 

The  king  at  the  head  of  his  forces  marched 
against  Bishop  Odo,  who  had  fortified  himself 
in  Rochester  Castle.  From  thence  the  rebels 
were    presently  driven  into    Pcvensey,  where 
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after  seven  weeks  they  were  overthrown  and 
scattered.  Odo  was  taken  prisoner,  and  in 
order  to  .ssive  his  life  agreed  to  give  up  Koch- 
ester  Castle  to  tile  king  and  to  leave  Eng- 
land forever.  At  this  time,  however,  the 
castle  was  held  by  Eustace,  earl  of  Boulogne, 
who  making  a  preten.sc  of  wrath  and  acting  in 
collusion  with  Odo,  sei/.eil  that  ])relate  and 
drew  him  within  the  walls.  The  defense  was 
begun  anew,  and  was  finally  brouglit  to  a 
close  by  disea.se  and  famine  rather  than  by 
assault.     When  the  castle  was  at  last  obliged 
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to  yield,  the  enraged  English  franklins  would 
fain  have  destroyed  tlie  whole  company  of  in- 
surgents. But  the  Norniaus  in  the  army  of 
Rufus  had  many  friends  among  the  rebels, 
and  the  king  wi\s  induced  to  grant  terms  of 
capitulation  on  condition  that  the  prisoners 
would  all  leave  the  kingdom.  After  a  season 
of  desultory  warfare,  the  movement  in  favor 
of  Duke  Robert  lost  its  force  and  came  to 
nothing. 

Tiie  temper  of  the  king  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age  now  demanded  retaliation.  The  sup- 
porters of  William  in  Eugland  determined  to 
make  war  on  Robert  81i<>rt-Hose  in  his  own 
duchy.  The  condition  of  aflairs  in  Normandy 
favored  such  an  enterprise.  The  duke,  al- 
ways more  courageous  than  prudent,  had, 
after  his  father's  death,  managed  things  so 
badly  that  his  nobles  became  disloyal  and  the 
duchy  fell  into  anarchy.  In  his  distress  Rob- 
ert made  overtures  to  the  king  of  France, 
who,  promising  his  aid,  marched  an  army  to 
the  frontier  of  Normandy,  but  lent  no  practi- 
cal assistance  to  his  ally.  A  counter  insurrec- 
tion favorable  to  King  William  now  broke 
out  in  the  duchy  and  was  with  difficulty  sup- 
pressed. Mcanwliile  William  Rufus  occupied 
his  time  with  preparations,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1091  crossed  over  with  an  English 
armj'  into  Normandy.  When  the  issue  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  was  about  to  come  to 
the  arbitrament  of  battle,  the  king  of  France 
came  forward  as  a  mediator,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  at  Caen.  The  terms 
were  very  favorable  to  the  English  king,  who 
obtained  large  possessions  of  his  brother's  realm, 
together  with  the  reversion  of  the  whole  duchy 
in  case  Duke  Robert  should  die  first. 

This  settlement  was,  of  course,  exceedingly 
distasteful  to  Prince  Henry,  who  still  lay  in 
his  covert  awaiting  the  death  or  downfall  of 
his  brothers.  So  much  was  he  angered  on 
account  of  the  treaty  that  he  broke  into  open 
revolt.  He  defended  himself  briefly  in  his 
castles  and  then  retired  to  the  almost  impreg- 
nable rock  and  fortress  of  St.  Jlichael,  off  the 
coast.  Here  he  was  besieged  by  the  forces  of 
William  and  Robert,  and  was  at  last  obliged 
to  capitulate.  All  his  possessions  were  taken 
away,  and  he  was  then  permitted  to  retire  into 
Brittany,  accompanied  by  one  knight,  three 
squires,  and  one  chaplain. 


After  the  settlement  of  his  affairs  on  the 
continent,  William  Rufus  wiis  for  a  while  en- 
gagetl  in  a  war  with  Malcolm  Caenniore,  king 
of  Scotland.  The  latter  had  been  the  ag- 
gressor during  the  absence  of  Rufus  from  his 
kingdom.  When  William  returned,  he  fell 
upon  the  Scottish  army,  then  in  Northum- 
berland, and  inHicte<l  on  the  enemy  a  signal 
defeat,  in  which  both  Malcolm  and  his  son 
were  slain. 

In  the  year  1093,  the  non-compliance  of 
Rufus  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Caen 
led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities  between  him 
and  Duke  Robert.  The  French  king  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  latter,  but  William  suc- 
ceeded in  bribing  him  to  retire  into  his  own 
country.  Robert  was  thus  left  alone  to  strug- 
gle with  his  more  powerful  brother.  Nor  is 
it  doubtful  that  the  English  king  would  soon 
have  wrested  from  Robert  the  whole  duchy 
of  Normandy  had  not  the  afUiirs  of  his  own 
realm  demanded  his  immediate  return  from 
the  continent. 

For  the  people  of  Wales  had  now  risen 
against  the  Norman  dominion,  and  the  revolt 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  alarming  that 
had  occurred  for  many  years.  The  insurgents 
first  fell  upon  and  captured  the  castle  of 
Montgomery  and  then  overran  Cheshire, 
Shrop.shire,  Herefordshire,  and  the  i.sle  of  An- 
glcsea.  On  reaching  his  kingdom,  Rufus  at 
once  marched  into  the  rebellious  district,  but 
could  not  bring  the  Welsh  mountaineers  to  a 
general  battle.  The  enemy  kept  to  the  hills 
and  forests,  whence  they  sallied  forth  in  sud- 
den destructive  attacks  upon  the  royal  forces. 
For  two  years  the  king  with  his  heavy  Nor- 
man cavalry  continued  an  unsuccessful  war- 
fare on  his  rebellious  subjects;  but  he  was 
unable  to  reduce  them  to  submission,  and  was 
at  last  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
erection  of  a  chain  of  castles  along  the  fron- 
tier. In  these  he  established  garrisons  and 
then  turned  aside  to  put  down  an  insurrection 
in  the  North,  which  was  headed  by  Robert 
Mowbray,  earl  of  Northumberland. 

In  1096  the  Engli-sh  king  found  hia^self 
free  once  more  to  resume  operations  against 
Normandy.  In  the  preceding  autumn,  how- 
ever, an  event  had  occurred  which,  in  a  most 
unexpected  manner,  decided  the  whole  ques- 
tion at  issue.     The  Council  of  Clermont  was 
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called  by  Urban  11.,  and  all  Western  Europe 
ha<l  taken  fire  at  the  recital  of  the  outrages 
d(jne  to  the  Christians  in  the  East.  Duke 
Robert  was  among  the  first  to  catch  the  en- 
thusiasm and  draw  his  sword.  What  was  the 
maiuteuauce  and  development  of  his  province 
of  Normandy  compared  with  the  glory  of 
smiting  the  infidel  Turk  who  sat  cross-legged 
on  the  tomb  of  Christ?  But  the  cotters  of 
the  fiery  lloi)ert  were  empty.  In  order  to 
raise  the  means  ueces.sary  to  equip  a  baud  of 
Norman  Crusadei-s,  he  proposed  to  his  brother 
Rufus  to  sell  to  him  for  a  period  of  five  years 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  for  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.  The  otter  was  quickly  ac- 
cepted, and  William  in  order  to  raise  the 
money  was  constrained  to  resort  to  such  cruel 
exactions  as  were,  by  the  old  chroniclers, 
compared  to  flaying  the  people  alive.  But 
the  ten  thousand  pounds  were  raised  and  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  Robert,  who  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  ex- 
changing an  actual  eartldy  kingdom  for  the 
prospect  of  a  heavenly. 

In  entering  upon  the  po>:session  of  Nor- 
mandy thus  acquired,  William  Rufus  was 
well  received  by  his  subjects.  The  people  of 
Maine,  however,  were  not  at  all  disposed  to 
accept  the  change  of  masters.  Under  the 
leadership  of  their  chief  nobleman,  the  Baron 
of  La  Flecho,  they  rose  in  hot  rebellion,  and 
it  Wiis  only  after  a  serious  conflict  that  the 
king  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  submis- 
sion. Once  and  again  the  presence  of  Will- 
iam was  demanded  in  Maine  to  overawe  tlie 
disaflccted  inhaliitants.  In  the  last  of  his  ex- 
peditions in  that  province  the  king  received  a 
wound,  which  induced  liira  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. On  reaching  home  he  found  that  the 
crusatling  fever  had  already  begun  to  spread 
in  the  Island.  Several  of  his  noblemen,  imi- 
tating the  example  of  Duke  Robert,  jtreferred 
to  mortgage  or  sell  their  estates  in  order  to 
gain  the  means  to  join  in  the  universal  cam- 
paign against  the  Infidels.  Means  were  thus 
aflbrded  the  king  of  greatly  extending  his 
territorial  posseswions.  But  while  engaged  in 
this  work  his  career  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
and  tragic  end. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1100,  William, 
acconling  to  his  wont,  .sought  the  excitement 
of  the  chase  in  the  great  hunting  j)ark  of  New 


Forest.  He  was  accompanied  by  several  of 
his  nobles.  Among  the  rest  was  Sir  Walter  de 
PoLx,  better  known  by  his  English  name  of 
Sir  Walter  Tyrrel.  The  cavalcade  was  gay 
and  boisterous,  and  ieasted  and  drank  under 
the  great  trees  of  Malwood-keep.  When 
the  company  in  high  spirits  were  about  to 
begin  the  hunt,  a  messenger  came  running  to 
the  king,  saying  that  one  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Gloucester  had  dreamt  a  dream 
of  horrid  portent  respecting  the  sudden  death 
of  the  king.  "Give  him  a  hundred  pence," 
said  Rufus,  "and  bid  him  dream  of  better 
fortune  to  our  person.  Do  they  think  I  am 
one  of  those  fools  that  give  uj)  their  pleasure 
or  their  business  because  an  old  woman  haj)- 
liens  to  dream  or  to  sneeze.  To  horse,  Wal- 
ter de  Roix !" 

Hereupon  the  reckless  king  with  his 
boon  companions  dashed  into  the  woods  and 
began  the  chase.  Towards  evening  a  hart 
sprang  up  between  Rufus  and  the  thicket 
where  Sii-  Walter  was  for  the  moment  stand- 
ing. The  king  drew  his  bow  to  shoot;  but 
the  string  snapped,  and  his  arrow  went  wide 
of  the  mark.  He  raised  his  hand  as  if  to 
shade  his  eyes  while  watching  the  hart  and 
called  aloud  to  his  companion,  "In  the  name 
of  the  devil,  shoot,  Walter,  shoot!"  Sir  Wal- 
ter at  once  let  fly  his  arrow,  but  the  fatal 
shaft,  glancing  against  the  side  of  an  oak, 
struck  AVilliani  in  the  left  breast  and  pierced 
him  to  the  heart.  He  fell  from  his  horse  and 
expired  without  a  word.  Nor  has  authentic 
history  ever  been  able  to  decide  whether  the 
bolt  that  sped  him  to  his  death  was,  according 
to  common  tradition,  winged  by  accident  or 
whether  it  was  j)urposely  sent  on  its  deadly 
mission  either  by  Sir  Walter  himself  or  by 
some  secret  foe  of  the  king  ambushed  in  the 
thicket.  At  any  rate,  the  childless  William 
Rufus  died  with  an  arrow-head  in  his  breast  in 
the  de|ith  of  New  Forest  hunting-ground,  and 
tlie  jMipidar  superstition  was  confirmed  that 
that  great  Park  created  aforetime  by  the  de- 
struction of  so  many  Anglo-Saxon  handets 
and  churches,  was  destined  many  times  to  be 
wet  with  the  !>lood  of  the  royal  tyrants  whose 
wanton  passions  were  therein  excited  and 
gratified. 

The  history  of  Feudal  England  has  thu.s 
been   traced   from   the  beginning  of  the  Nor- 
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man  Ascendency  in  the  timeb  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  through  the  great  crisis  of  the 
Conqiie-it,    down    to    the    death    of    William 


Rufus  and  the  accession,  in  the  sumnur  of 
1100,  of  Henry  I.,  the  remaining  son  of  the 
ConijiuTor.     On  the  continent,  as  will  readily 
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be  recalled,  the  people  of  the  various  states 
were  already  in  universal  commotion  from  the 
preaching  of  the  First  Crusade.  In  insular 
England  the  excitement  was  by  no  means  so 
great;  nor  was  English  society  thoroughly 
aroused  until  in  the  succeeding  reigns  of 
Stephen,  Henry  Plantiigenet,  and  Kichard  I. 
Tliis  fact  would  indicate  the  continuance  of 
the  present  narrative  down  to  the  time  when 


the  Lion  Heart  lifted  his  battle-axe  against 
the  Infidels;  but  the  date  of  the  Council  of 
Clermont  (A.  D.  1095)  has  already  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  limit  of  the  present  Book 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  Here,  then, 
we  pause  in  the  narrative  of  English  affairs, 
with  the  purpose  of  resuming  the  .same  here- 
after with  the  accession  of  Henry,  surnamed 
Beauclerc,  to  the  throne  of  England. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII.  -\/IOHAIVirvlEDAN  STATES  AND 
NORTHEKN     IvlNOOOMS. 


jET  us  again,  for  a  brief 
season,  follow  the  yellow 
Crescent  of  Islam,  waning 
in  tiie  Wcjst,  fulling  in 
the  East.  The  history  of 
the  Mohammedan  power 
has  been  given  in  the 
preceding  Book  from  the  time  of  the  Prophet 
to  the  age  of  decline  in  the  Caliphate  of 
Damascus  during  the  reign  of  Morwan  II. 
The  latter,  who  was  the  fourteenth  and  last 
of  the  Ommiyad  Dynasty,  held  the  throne  till 
the  year  750,  when  a 
contest  broke  out  between 
him  and  Abul  Abbas, 
which  ended  in  the  over- 
tlirow  of  Merwan  and 
the  .setting  up  of  the 
Abba.sside  Caliph.  Abul 
Abbas  claimed  to  be  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Mo- 
hammed's uncle  Ai)bas, 
and  for  this  reason  the 
name  AhhnKmhe  was  given 
to    the    House. 

Not  only  was  Merwan 
overthrown  by  his  enemy, 
but  the  (liiimiya<les  were 
]>resciitly  aflcrwanls  a.s- 
seml)li'<l  with  treacherous  intent,  and  all 
but  two  of  them  were  murdered.  The  two 
survivors  escaped,  the  one  into  Anibia  and 
the  other  into  Spain.  The  Arab  Ommiyad 
became  the  head  of  a  line  of  local  rulers 
who  continued   in    ]iowi'r  until  the  sixteenth 


century,  and  he  who  came  to  Spain  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova. 

Having  secured  the  throne  of  Damascus, 
Al)ul  Abbas  began  a  reign  of  great  severity. 
The  fugitive  Jlerwau  was  pursued  into  Egypt 
and  barbarously  put  to  death.  The  victorious 
Caliph  earned  for  himself  the  name  of  Al- 
Saffali,  or  the  Blnod-^^hedder.  So  complete 
was  the  destruction  of  his  enemies  that  in  all 
the  Ea.st  none  durst  raise  the  hand  against 
him.  The  new  dynasty  was  firmly  established 
from    Mauritania    to    the  borders  of  Persia. 


\^ 


laMltrtTltiN   OF  TIIK  (IMMIYAItE-S. 


Drawn  by  F.  Lijc. 

Spain  secured  her  independence,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Mohainnu'dan  states  fell  to  the 
Al)ba.<sidcs. 

After  a  reign  of  four  years'  duration  Abul 
Abbas  died,  and  was  succeeded  ou  the  throne 
by  his  brother  .\i.-MANsofK.    The  sovereignty 
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was  also  claimed  by  his  uncle  Abdallah,  by 

whom  the  licstructiou  of  the  Oinmiyades  Imd 
been  accomplished.  Abdullah  took  up  arms 
to  maintain  his  cause,  but  Abu  Moslem,  the 
lieutenant  of  Al-Mausour,  went  forth  against 
the  insurgents,  and  they  were  completely  de- 
feated. Abu  Moslem,  however,  soou  after- 
wards incurred  the  anger  of  his  master,  and 
was  deprived  of  his  eyes  for  refusing  to  accept 
the  governorship  of  Egypt.  Like  his  prede- 
cessor, Al-Mansour  marked  his  reign  with 
merciless  cruelty.  In  the  year  758,  a  hereti- 
cal sect,  called  the  liaveudites,  whose  princi- 
pal tenet  was  the  old  Egyptian  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,  became  puwerfid  at  the  city 
of  Cufa,  the  then  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Caliphate.  They  fell  into  violent  quarrels 
and  riots  with  the  orthodox  Mohammedans, 
and  thus  came  under  the  extreme  displeasure 
of  the  Calii)h.  After  much  violence  and 
bloodshed,  Al-Mansour  determined  to  jnmish 
the  city  and  people  by  removing  the  capital 
to  another  j)lace.  He  accordingly  selected  a 
site  on  the  Tigris,  once  occupied  by  the 
Assyrian  kings,  and  there  founded  the  new 
city  of  Baghdad,  which  was  destined  to  remain 
for  more  than  four  centuries  the  capital  of 
the  ilohammedan  kingdoms  in  the  East. 

In  the  year  762-63  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred,  and  Al-Mansour  began  his 
reign  of  twenty-one  years  with  beautifying  his 
palace  and  drawing  to  his  court  the  art  and 
learning  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  until  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  war. 
The  descendants  of  Ali,  son  of  Abu  Taleb, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and  attempted  to 
recover  the  Caliphate.  The  armies  of  Al- 
Mansour,  however,  gained  the  victory  over 
the  enemies  of  their  master,  and  Asia  Minor 
and  Armenia,  in  which  the  insurrection  had 
made  most  headway,  were  reduced  to  submis- 
sion. But  in  the  AVest  the  revolt  held  on  its 
way  and  could  not  be  suppressed.  Distance 
and  the  intervening  Mediterranean  favored 
the  rebellion  in  Spain  to  the  extent  of  secur- 
ing the  independence  of  that  province,  which 
could  never  be  regained  by  the  Eastern 
Caliphs. 

But  more  important  than  the  wars  of 
Al-Mansour  were  his  efforts  to  set  up  a  higher 
standard  of  literary  culture  than  had  hitherto 
been  known  among  the  ^Mohammedans.     The 


old  anti-literary  dispositions  of  Islam  were 
made  to  yield  to  a  more  reasonable  view  of 
human  culture  and  retiuement.  The  arts  and 
hymanities  embalmed  in  the  works  of  the 
Greeks  were  revealed  by  translation  to  the 
woutlering  philosophers  of  the  Tigris,  who 
were  stimulated  and  encouraged  in  their  work 
by  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  Caliph. 

After  a  successful  and  distinguished  reign 
of  twenty-one  years  Al-Mansour  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mahiji,  who  held  the 
throne  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  part  of  his  reign  re- 
lated to  the  slave  Khaizeran,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  the  celebrated  Haroun 
Al-Ra.shid,  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Ca- 
liphs of  the  East.  The  young  prince  became 
his  fathei-'s  chief  milit»iry  leader.  He  com- 
manded an  army  of  ninety-five  thousand  men 
in  an  exjiedition  against  the  Byzantine  Em- 
j)ire,  then  ruled  by  the  Empress  Irene.  With 
his  well-nigh  invincible  soldiers,  he  marched 
through  Asia  Minor,  overthrew  the  Greek 
general,  Nicetas,  in  battle,  reached  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  in  the  year  781  gained  possession 
of  the  heights  of  Scutari,  opposite  Constanti- 
nople. Such  was  the  alarm  of  the  Empress 
and  her  council  that  she  was  glad  to  purchase 
the  retirement  of  the  jMohanimedans  by  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  seventy 
thousand  pieces  of  gold. 

While  the  fame  of  these  exploits  was  fill- 
ing all  the  realms  of  Islam  with  the  name  of 
the  slave-woman's  son,  his  elder  brother  Hadi 
was  busily  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy 
both  his  reputation  and  his  life.  Nor  was  the 
bitterness  of  Hadi  at  all  appeased  when,  in 
785,  the  father  Mahdi  died  and  left  him  heir 
to  the  Caliphate.  No  sooner  had  he  reached 
this  position  than,  fired  with  increasing  jeal- 
ousy, he  issued  orders  for  the  execution  of 
Haroun ;  and  the  edict  was  prevented  from 
fulfillment  only  by  the  death  of  Hadi,  who 
came  to  an  end  within  a  year  from  his  acces- 
sion. When  this  event  occurred,  Al-Rashid 
came  into  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne. 
His  character  and  abilities  far  surpassed  those 
of  any  preceding  Caliph.  With  his  accession 
came  the  golden  era  of  Mohammedanism.  In 
his  dealings  with  the  different  nations  under 
his  dominion,  he  fully  merited  his  honorable 
sobriquet  of  the  Just.     He  selected   his  min- 
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isters  from  the  different  states  of  the  Empire, 
and  thus  united  in  his  government  the  claims 
and  sympathies  of  all.  Among  those  who 
were  thus  brought  into  his  administration 
were  Tahya  and  iiis  son 
Jaffar,  two  of  the  ancient 
fire-worshiping  priest- 
hood of  Persia.  By  tlieir 
inHueuce  the  people 
whom  they  represented 
were  greatly  advanced 
in  the  favor  of  the  Ca- 
liphate, and  even  the 
religious  system  of  Zo- 
roiister,  whicli  had  waned 
almost  to  extinction,  was 
])<'rniitted  to  hum  more 
briglitly  while  its  repre- 
sentatives remained  in 
power. 

Ill  his  foreign  rela- 
tions, Haroun  Al-lvashid 
busied  himself  in 
strengthening  his  front- 
iers on  tiie  siile  of  tiie 
Byzantine  E  m  p  i  r  e. 
Wiiile  thus  engaged,  a 
disgraceful  war  broke 
out  between  religious 
factions  in  Syria.  The 
general  Musa  was  sent 
by  .Vl-Rasliid  into  this 
region,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  rival  parties  were 
captured  and  taken  to 
Bagliilad.  An  end  was 
tiius  made  of  the  Syrian 
di.s.seiisi()ns,  and  Jatllir 
was  appointed  governor 
of  that  province,  includ- 
ing Egyi)t. 

It  Wius  at  this  time 
that  the  jjowerful  faniily 
of  the  Barmecides  be- 
came |)redominant  in  the 
aHliirs  of  the  t'aliphate.  The  head  of  this 
family,  Khaled  ben  Barrack,  had  been  the 
tutor  of  Ilaroun  Al-I\ashid  in  ids  youth.  ■  It 
was  liis  son,  Taiiya,  who  became  prime  minis- 
ter in  786.  Twenty-five  members  of  the  fam- 
ily held  important  offices  in  the  different  prov- 
inces of  tiie  Empire.      For  fifteen  years,  their 


ascendency  remained  unshaken ;  but  at  last 
in  803,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  added 
fuel  to  the  already  increasing  jealousy  of  AI- 
Kashid  and  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Barme- 
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THE  ABBAStD  CALIPHS. 

Catlphi  in  amatt  capitals,  and  daUd. 


cide.s.  The  mini.-ler  Jaflar,  grandson  of  Kha- 
led ben  Barniek,  made  love  to  Abassa,  sister 
of  the  C'alipii ;  and  when  the  hiver  represented 
to  Ilaroun  that  his  atfcction  for  the  princess 
was  purely  phitonic,  it  was  agree.l  that  he 
might  marry  her.  In  coin-se  of  time,  how- 
ever, Al>a.-i,sa  preseiiied  lier  singular  lord  with 
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an  heir,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Caliph. 
So  hot  was  his  rage  that  he  caused  Jaffar  to 
be  belu'aded.  Taliya  and  Fadlil  were  chained 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  they  died. 
Nearly  all  the  otlier  members  of  the  family 
suflered  deposition,  confiscation  of  property, 
and  imprisonment.  The  influence  of  the 
House  was  thus  suddenly  thrown  off.  But  the 
memory  of  Al-K;isliid  suffered  not  a  little 
from  the  gratification  of  his  passion  against 
those  whom  he  had  no  cause  of  hating  other 
than  jealousy. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  downfall  of  the 
Barmecides,  Niccphorus,  having  then  succeeded 
Irene  on  the  throne  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
made  a  sudden  show  of  old-time  virtue  by  re- 
fusing payment  of  the  annual  tribute  agreed 
to  by  his  predecessor.  Not  only  did  he  de- 
cline longer  to  continue  the  stipend,  but  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  Al-Rashid,  demanding  a 
restitution  of  all  the  sums  previously  ])aid  by 
Irene.  Thereupon  the  Caliph,  flaming  with 
rage,  returned  the  following  perspicuous  but 
undiplomatic  message:  "In  the  name  of  the 
Most  Merciful  God,  Haroun  Al-Riishid,  com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,  to  Nieephorus  the 
Roman  dog.  I  have  read  thy  letter,  0  thou 
sou  of  an  unbelieving  mother.  Thou  shalt 
not  hear,  thou  shalt  behold  my  reply."  Nor 
was  this  threatening  manifesto  without  an  im- 
mediate fulfillment.  The  Calipli  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  wasted  a  large  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  besieged  the  city  of  He- 
raclia,  and  (juickly  obliged  Nicejihorus  to 
resume  the  payment  of  tribute. 

The  Emperor  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and 
soon  violated  his  agreement.  In  S06  Haroun 
Al-Rashid  returned  with  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  men,  overtook  Nicephorus  in 
Phrygia,  and  defeated  him  with  a  loss  of  forty 
thousand  of  his  troops.  Still  the  Greek  Em- 
peror was  not  satisfied.  Two  years  later,  he 
again  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  tribute, 
and  Al-Rashid  came  upon  him  with  an  army 
twice  as  great  as  previously.  He  ravaged 
Asia  Minor  to  the  borders  of  the  -^gean,  and 
then  taking  to  his  fleet,  overran  the  islands  of 
Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Crete.  The  tribute  was 
rei'mposed  on  more  humiliating  terms  than 
ever.  But  hardly  had  the  Jlohammedans  re- 
tired from  their  expedition  before  the  perfid- 
ious Greek  Emperor  once  more  broke  off"  his 


engagement  and  took  up  arms.  Haroun  re- 
newed the  war  with  the  greatest  fury,  swear- 
ing that  he  never  would  treat  again  with  such 
an  oath-breaking  enemy  as  Nice[)horus.  But 
before  his  vengeance  on  the  Greek  could 
wreak  a  bloody  satisfaction,  a  revolt  broke 
out  in  Khorassan,  and  Al-Rashid  was  recalled 
from  the  West  to  overawe  the  insurgents. 
Before  reaching  the  revolted  province,  how- 
ever, he  fell  sick  and  died,  leaving  behind  a 
reputation  for  andjition,  prudence,  and  wis- 
dom unequaled  by  any  of  his  predecessors  in 
■the  Caliphate.  He  had  a  breadth  of  a[)pre- 
hensiou  which  would  have  been  crcditatile  in 
a  sovereign  of  modern  times.  He  cultivated 
the  aerjuaintance  of  the  great  rulers  of  his 
age.  He  corresponded  with  Charlemagne, 
and  in  the  year  807  sent  to  that  monarch  a 
water-clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  keys  of  the 
Holy  Sopulchcr.  Nine  times  did  Al-I\iishid 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Above  all 
his  contemporaries,  he  sought  to  encourage  the 
development  of  literature  and  art.  About 
his  court  were  gathered  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  Islam,  and  legend  and  poetry  have  woven 
about  his  name  the  imperishable  garland  of 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

On  the  death  of  Al-Rashid,  in  the  year 
809,  the  succession  was  contested  by  his  two 
sons,  Al-Amin  and  Al-5Iamoun.  The  former 
obtained  the  throne  and  held  it  for  four 
years.  But  his  brother  grew  in  favor  and 
power,  and  when  in  813  the  issue  came  to  be 
settled  by  the  sword,  Al-Ainin  was  killed  and 
Al-Mamoun  took  the  Caliphate.  He  entered 
upon  his  administration  by  adopting  the  pol- 
icy of  his  father,  especially  as  it  related  to 
the  encouragement  of  learning.  The  chief 
towns  of  the  East  were  made  the  seats  of 
academic  instruction  and  philosophy.  Many 
important  works  were  translated  from  the 
Greek  and  the  Sanskrit.  From  the  Hindus 
were  obtained  the  rudiments  of  the  mathe- 
matical sciences,  especially  those  of  arith- 
metic and  algebra.  Ancient  Chaldjca  gave  to 
the  inquisitive  scholars  of  the  age  her  wealth 
of  star-lore ;  while  the  elements  of  logic,  nat- 
ural history,  and  the  Aristotelian  system  of 
philosophy  were  brought  in  from  the  Archi- 
pelago and  Constantinople. 

As  a  warrior  Al-^Iamoun  was  less  distin- 
guished.    In   his  country,  as  in  the  West,  a 
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disruptive  force  began  to  appear  in  the  gov- 
eninient,  and  many  of  the  provinces,  remote 
from  the  center  of  the  Empire,  regained  their 
independence.  Indeed,  near  the  close  of  his 
reign,  the  disintegration  became  alarming; 
and  when  the  government  passed  by  his 
death,  in  the  year  ^>o3,  to  his  brother  Al- 
MoTASSEM,  the  Empire  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution.  The  latter  sovereign  received 
tlie  name  of  the  Octonar}',  for  he  iiad  Ibught 
eight  victorious  battles  with  the  enemies  of 
Islam.'  His  reign,  however,  is  chiefly  notable 
for  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the  Seljukian 
Turks  began  to  be  a  powerful  clement  both 
in  the  armies  and  government  of  the  Caliph- 
ate. The  Seljuk  soldiers  surpassed  in  courage 
and  vigor  any  otliers  who  ranged  themselves 
under  the  Crescent.  During  the  siege  of  Amo- 
rium,  in  Phrygia,  in  the  year  838,  in  wliich 
the  army  of  the  Emperor  Theopliilus  was  envi- 
roned by  tiie  Mohammedans,  it  was  the  Turk- 
i.sh  cavalry  that  <lealt  the  most  terrible  blows 
to  the  Greeks.  Tiiirty  thousand  of  tiie  Chris- 
tians were  taken  captive  and  reduced- to  slav- 
ery, and  other  thirty  thousand  were  slaugh- 
tered on  the  field.  From  this  time  forth, 
the  Turks  were  received  into  the  capital. 
Tiiey  became  the  guards  of  the  Caliph's  i)al- 
ace,  and  it  was  not  long  until  they  held  the 
same  rchition  to  the  government  as  did  the 
prietoriau  coliort  si.v  hundred  years  before  to 
the  Imperial  houseiiold  in  Rome.  It  was  csti- 
niate<l  that  by  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cent- 
ury there  were  fully  fifty  thousand  Turks  in 
Baghdad. 

'  This  new  and  dangerous  patronage  of  the 
Caliphate  bestowed  on  a  race  of  lawless  for- 
eigners, warlike,  restless,  and  audacious,  be- 
came in  a  short  time  the  bane  of  the  Moham- 
nuMhm  countries.  P^ven  during  the  reign  of 
Motasseni,  who  was  the  E<lward  Confessor  of 
the  East,  the  quarrels  of  Ids  Turkish  guards 
with  the  native  inhal)itants  of  Bagluhid  pro- 
iluccd  so  great  turlndonce  and  rioting  in  the 
city  tliat  the  Emperor  wa.s  constrained  to 
retire    with   liis    favorites  to    Samara  on   the 


'  According  to  the  Arab  chroniclers,  Motnssem 
was  an  cxcecclincly  cijiht-foM  sovoreipn.  He  was 
tlio  eighth  of  the  .Mibii.ssides.  He  rcitrneil  ciclit 
years,  ciKlit  monllis,  and  eiRht  days.  He  left 
eight  sons,  eiglit  d.iiigliters,  eight  thousand  slaves, 
and  eight  millions  of  gold. 


Tigris,  about  forty  miles  distant  from  the  cap- 
iUxl  and  there  establish  a  new  royal  residence. 
Tlie  Caliph  Motawakkkl,  ne.xt  after  Vathek, 
sou  of  Motasseni,  still  further  encouraged  the 
Turkish  ascendency  until  the  guards,  having 
come  to  prefer  the  Prince  ^Iontasseh,  son  of 
the  Caliph,  murdered  their  master  and  set  up 
the  youth  in  his  stead.  The  latter  enjoyed  or 
suffered  the  fruits  of  his  crime  no  more  than 
si.x  months,  when  the  same  power  that  had 
created,  destroyed  him,  and  set  up  his  brother 
MosTAiN,  who  reigned  until  866.  From  this 
time  until  the  close  of  the  century,  four  other 
obscure  Caliphs — Motaz,  Mohtaih,  Motam- 
MED  and  Motadhed — succeeded  each  other  in 
rapid  succession  in  the  Caliphate.  The  follow- 
ing century  was  occupied  with  nine  additional 
reigns,  being  those  of  Moktafi  I.,  ]\Ioktader, 
Kaher,  Khadi,  :Mottaki,  Mostakfi,  Mothi,  Tai, 
and  Kader.  E.\cej)t  in  a  special  history  of 
the  Eastern  Caliphate,  but  little  interest 
would  be  added  to  the  general  annals  of  man- 
kind by  reciting  in  detail  the  bloody  and 
criminal  progress  of  events  on  the  Tigris  and 
in  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  following — the  tenth — century  the 
a.scendency  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  became 
more  and  more  pronounced,  and  their  intoler- 
able domination  was  felt  and  resented  almost 
equally  by  the  more  quiet  IMohannucdans  of 
the  south-west  districts  of  the  Caliphate  and 
by  the  Christians  who,  especially  in  the  Holy 
Land,  were  subjected  to  every  •humiliation 
and  barbarity  which  the  Seljuks  could  well 
invent.  This  circumstance,  viewed  from  the 
Asiatic  stand])oint,  was  the  antecedent  condi- 
tion of  that  fierce  turmoil  of  excitement  and 
wrath  which  spread  througli  Western  Europe 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  and 
broke  out  in  the  wild  flame  of  the  Crusades. 

Meanwhile  the  Crescent  still  floated  over 
Spain.  For  in  the  great  proscription  of  the 
Ommiyades  a  royal  youth,  named  Audekkah- 
MAN,  son  of  Merwan  11.,  escaped  the  rage  of 
the  Abbassides  and  (led  into  Western  Africa. 
From  thence  he  made  his  way  into  Sjiain, 
where,  on  the  coast  of  .\ndalusia,  he  was  sa- 
luted with  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
He  was  hailed  by  all  parties  as  the  lineal  de- 
s<'endant  and  rightful  successor  of  the  great 
Ommiyah,  and  therefore  entitled  to  reign  over 
the  western  followers  of  the  Prophet.     After 
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a  brief  struggle  with  the  contending  factions, 
under  the  leiidersliip  of  rival  emirs,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  throne  of  Cordova,  and  thus, 
in  756,  was  established  the  Omiuiyad  dynasty 
in  the  Western  Caliphate. 

Wliile  tliese  movements  were  taking  place 
south  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Mohammedans 
were  i;radiially  expelled  from  their  foothold 
in  the  X(jrth  and  driven  baek  into  .Spain. 
The  triumph  of  the  Franks,  however,  was  as 
advantageous  to  the  Jlohanimedans  as  to 
themselves.  A  mountain  barrier  was  estab- 
lished between  the  two  races,  and  the  Islam- 
ites were  left  on  the  southern  slope  to  con- 
centrate their  energies  and  develop  into 
nationality. 

At  firet  the  head  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate 
relished  not  the  idea  of  the  independence  of 
Spain.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  determined 
to  make  a  strenuous  effijrt  to  subject  tiie  Ca- 
liphate of  Cordova  to  the  scepter  of  Baghdad. 
One  of  the  Abbassiile  lieutenants  was  sent 
into  Spain  with  a  fleet  and  army,  but  was 
overthrown  in  battle  and  slain  by  Abderrah- 
man.  The  Caliph  Al-Mansour  at  length  came 
to  understand  that  it  was  best  for  his  rival  to 
be  left  undisturbed  in  the  West,  lest  his  dan- 
gerous energies  should  be  turned  against  him- 
self. By  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charle- 
magne, the  Caliphate  of  Cordova  had  already 
grown  so  much  in  solidity  and  strength  as  to 
become  a  formidable  power  with  which  to 
contend,  even  to  the  king  of  the  Franks.  The 
meager  success,  or  positive  unsuceess,  of  Char- 
lemagne's expedition  against  Saragossa  has 
already  been  narrated  in  the  preceding  Book. 
Much  of  the  glory  of  the  Arabian  civiliza- 
tion in  Spain  must  be  referred  to  the  great- 
ness of  Abderrahman  and  his  reign.  To  him 
the  city  of  Cordova  was  intlebted  for  the 
most  magnificent  of  her  mosques,  of  wrhich 
structure  the  Caliph  himself  was  the  designer. 
He  also  it  was  who  planted  the  first  palm-tree 
in  Cordova,  and  from  that  original  all  the 
palms  of  Spain  are  said  to  be  descended.  His 
immediate  successors  were  H.vshexi  I.,  Al- 
Hakem  I.,  an<l  ABDERR.\mfAX  H.,  who.se  reign 
extended  to  the  year  852.  The  greatest  of  the 
House  after  the  founder  was  Abderrahmam 
in.,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury occupied  the  throne  for  forty-nine  years. 
The  whole  Ommiyad  Dynasty  in  Spain  em- 


braced the  reigns  of  twenty-two  Calipiis  and 
extended  to  the  year  1031,  wlien  Hasheni  III. 
was  deposed  by  a  revolution  having  it.s  origin 
in  tlie  army.  During  this  time  Spain,  under 
the  j)atrouage  of  tiie  JInliainniedaDs,  made 
greater  progress  in  civilization  than  at  any 
period  before  or  since.  Agriculture  and  com- 
merce were  promoted.  Science  and  art  flour- 
ished, and  institutions  of  learning  were  estab- 
lished, the  fame  of  which  extendetl  from 
Ireland  to  Constantinople,  and  drew  within 
their  walls  a  host  of  students  from  almost 
every  country  in  Europe.  It  was  from  this 
source  that  tlie  fundamentals  of  scholarship 
were  deduced  by  the  uncultured  Christians 
north  of  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps.  The 
language  and  customs  of  the  Mooi-s  became 
predominant  in  the  peninsula,  and  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighth  and  the  whole  of  the 
uiutli  century  there  was  Utile  disposition  to 
dispute  the  excellence  of  tiie  Jloiiammedan 
institutions  which  spread  and  flourished  under 
tiie  patronage  of  the  Cordovan  Caliphs. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  relative 
power  of  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  in  Spain 
began  to  be  reversed.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  the  dissensions  and 
strife  which  prevailed  in  the  Caliphate  of 
Cordova  gave  opportunity  for  the  growth  of 
the  Christian  states  in  tlie  north-western  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Here,  in  the  mountiiiuous 
district  of  Oviedo,  under  Pelayo  and  Alfonso 
I.,  the  dominion  of  the  Cross  was  considerably 
extended.  Portions  of  Leon  and  Castile  were 
added  to  Oviedo  by  conquest,  and  thus  was 
planted  the  kingdom  of  Asturias.  Under 
Ordono  II.  the  kingly  residence  was  trans- 
ferred to  Leon,  and  that  city  henceforth  gave 
the  name  to  the  Christian  kingdom,  ilean- 
while,  on  the  Upper  Ebro  and  Pisuerga,  arose 
the  kingdom  of  Castile.  In  this  region  there 
had  always  been  preserved  a  remnant  of  iu- 
dependence,  even  since  the  days  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest.  Until  the  year  961 
Castile  was  in  some  sense  a  dependency  of 
Leon.  At  that  date  Fernando  Gonzales  ap- 
peared, and  the  people  of  Castile,  under  his 
leadership,  gained  and  kept  their  freedom. 
In  1037  Ferdinand  I.  reunited  the  kingdoms 
of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  the  combined  states 
soon  became  the  most  powerful  in  Spain. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  north 
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of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar  a  new  line  of  Ca- 
liph.s  was  established  in  Africa.  Tliis  dynasty 
is  known  as  the  African  Fatimites;  for  the 
founder  of  the  house  was  a  certain  Abu, 
claiming  to  be  the  son  of  Obeidallah,  a  de- 
scendant of  Futinia.  Tlie  dynasty  was  founded 
in  the  year  909  and  continued  during  the 
reigns  of  fourteen  Caliphs  to  the  death  of 
Adhed  in  1171.  But  tlie  Fatimites  of  Africa 
did  not  display  the  energies  which  were  ex- 
hibited by  their  contemporaries  at  Baghdad 
and  Cordova,  and  civilizatinn,  which  made 
such  rapid  progress  in  Spain,  was  as  much  as 


liphate  was  given  up  to  luxury.  That  mon- 
arch is  said  to  have  left  behind  him  a  treasure 
of  thirty  million  pounds  sterling,  and  this 
vast  sum  was  consumed  in  a  few  years  on  the 
vices  and  ambitions  of  his  successors.  His 
son  Mahdi  is  saiil  to  have  squandered  six 
million  dinars  of  gold  during  a  single  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca.  His  camels  were  laden  with 
packages  of  snow  gathered  from  the  mountains 
of  Armenia,  and  the  natives  of  Mecca  were 
astonished  to  see  the  white  and  cooling  crys- 
tals dissolving  in  the  wines  or  sprinkled  on 
the  i'ruits  of  the   royal  worshipers.      Al-Ma- 


eyer  retarded  in  the  states  south  of  the  iled- 
iterraiiean. 

Of  the  three  or  four  divisions  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan power  during  the  Middle  Ages 
the  most  spleiidi<l  and  luxurious  was  the  Ca- 
liphate (if  i{;igliilad;  the  most  progressive,  the 
kingdom  nf  C(u-dova.  In  the  latter  realm  it 
was  intellectual  culture  and  architectural 
grandeur  that  dematided  the  a]>])lause  of  the 
age;  while  in  the  Ivist  a  certjiin  Oriental  nuig- 
nificence  attracted  the  attention  of  travelers 
and  historians.  In  their  capital  on  the  Tigris 
the  Abbassides  ."oon  forgot  the  temperate  life 
and  austere  manners  of  the  early  ai)ostles  of 
Islam.  They  were  attracted  rather  l>y  the 
splendor  of  the  Persian  kings.  As  early  as 
the  reign  of  Al-Man.sour  the  court  of  the  Ca- 
N. — Vol.  2 — 40 


moun  is  said  to  have  given  away  two  million 
four  hundred  dinars  of  gold  "  before  he  drew 
his  foot  fror.i  the  stirrup."  On  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  that  prince  a  thousand 
pearls  of  largest  size  were  showered  on  the 
head  of  the  Ijride.  In  the  times  of  Jloktader 
the  army  of  the  Caliphate  nuMd)ered  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  men.  The  officers 
were  arrayed  in  splendid  ii]iparel.  Their  belts 
were  ornamented  with  gems  and  gold,  i^even 
thousand  ennuchs  and  seven  hundred  door- 
keepers were  a  ]iart  of  tlie  governmental  reti- 
nue. On  the  Tigris  might  be  seen  sujierbly 
decorated  boats  floating  like  gilded  swans. 
In  the  ]>alace  were  thirty-eight  thousand  pieces 
of  tapestry,  .\mong  the  ornnmenis  of  the 
royal  house  was  a  li-ec    wrought  of  gold  sind 
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silver  with  eighteen  spreading  branches.  On 
these  were  placed  a  variety  of  artificial  song- 
birds, which  were  made  to  twitter  their  na- 
tive notes. 

Though  less  gorgeous  in  their  displays  than 
the  Abbasside  monarchs,  the  Caliphs  of  Cor- 
dova   displayed    with    not  a   little    ]iunip    the 


UALL  OF  TUE   AEENCEKRACES,    .ILUAJIEIIA, 

regal  glories  of  Ommiyah.  Abderrahman  III. 
built  near  the  capital  the  splendid  palace  and 
gardens  of  Zebra.  Twenty-five  years  was  the 
magnificent  structure  a-buikling,  and  three 
millions  of  pounds  were  consumed  in  the 
work.  The  most  skillful  sculptors  and  archi- 
tects 01  the  age  were  brought  to  Cordova  to 
the  end  that  the  palace  might  want  nothing 
in   splendor.      'Within   the    hall    of  audience 


W!U>  incrusteil  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  the 
great  basin  in  the  center  was  surrounded  with 
life-like  effigies  of  birds  and  beasts. 

Not  less  was  the  magnificence  dis])layed  in 
the  famous  residence  of  the  Moorish  kings  at 
Granada.  This  celebrated  structure,  known 
as  the  AxHAMBR^v,  has  (though  i)artly  in  ruins) 
remained  to  our  day 
one  of  tlu;  wonders  of 
the  modern  world.  In 
its  structure  nothing 
that  could  contribute  to 
the  security  and  gratifi- 
cation of  man  or  woman 
seems  to  have  been 
omitted.  The  grandest 
apartment  was  known 
as  the  Hall  of  Lions, 
for  in  the  midst  was  a 
great  marble  and  alabas- 
ter fountain  sui)ported 
by  lions  and  orna- 
mented with  arabesques. 
In  the  Hall  of  Abencer- 
rages  the  ceiling  was 
of  cedar  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  ivory, 
and  silver.  The  color- 
ing was  exquisite  and 
beautiful,  and  even  at 
the  present  day,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than 
five  hundred  years,  the 
brilliant  tints  flash  down 
upon  the  beholder  as 
though  they  were  the 
work  of  the  highest  art 
of  yesterday. 

In  other  parts  of  the 
Caliphate  the  glories  of 
Slohammcdan      civiliza- 
tion  were   displayed    in 
almost    equal    splendor. 
For   more    than    five    centuries   the  city  of 
Seville  revealed  in  her  progress    and    adorn- 
ments   the    energies    and    genius    of   Islam. 
The     population     rose     to     three     hundred 
thousand   souls.      Perhaps    no    tower    in    all 
the   Moslem    empires    surpassed   in    grandeur 
the  GraALDA  of  Seville,  from  whose  summit 
the    muezzin    was    wont    to    call    to    jirayer 
the    followers   of   the    Prophet.       This    noble 
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structure  was  two  liundrcil  and  fifty  feet 
in  licight,  and  illustrated  the  beauties  of 
arabesque  architecture  iu  its  best  estate.  Of 
the  other  edifices  of  the  city  the  most  noted 
was  the  iaindus  Moor- 
ish castle  called  tho 
Alcazar,  which  was 
the  residence  of  the 
prince  of  the  city, 
and  was  in  many  re- 
siiects  equal  in  arch- 
itectural excellence 
to  the  A 1  h  a  ni  1)  r  a 
itself. 

While  the  greater 
part  (.'f  Spain  was 
thus  dominated  by 
the  Moors,  the  Chris- 
tians still  maintained 
their  hold  in  the 
north-western  part 
of  the  peninsula. 
The  kings  of  Leon 
and  Castile,  during 
the  eleventh  century 
made  some  valorous 
attempts  to  advance 
their  frontiers  and  to 
reestablisii  the  Cross. 
Of  these  sovereigos 
the  m  o  s  t  d  i  s  t  i  n- 
guislu'd  were  Hancho 
II.  and  ills  brother 
Alphonso.  To  this 
epoch  belonged  the 
ekploits  of  the  hero, 
RoDRrao  Diaz,  com- 
monly known  a.s  the 
CiD,  the  most  valor- 
ous Christian  war- 
rior of  his  time.  In 
the  country  Ixilow 
the  Pyrenees  he  wius, 
for  a  season,  a  sort 
of  Richard  Lion 
Heart,  whose  Ijattlo- 
axe  was  well-nigh  as 

terrible  to  the  Moors  as  was  that  of  Phintagenet 
in  Palestine.  He  made  war  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign  against  the  Arab  governors  of 
Spain,  and  marked  his  way  with  havoc.  He 
overthrew    tlie    Kadi    of   Valencia,  took  the 


province  for  his  own,  and,  if  tradition  may  bo 
believed,  gave  order.s  that  his  captive  adver- 
sary should  suffer  death  by  fire.  Scarcely 
less  famous  was  his  wife,  the  Princess  Donna 


TIIK  (ilKALDA   OK  SKVILLE. 


Ximena,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  expe- 
ditions, and  was,  after  his  death,  his  successor 
in  tho  palace  of  Valencia. 

Such  in  brief  is  a  sketch  in  outline  of  the 
character   and   progress  of  the  Muhanimedan 
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states  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Let  us  now, 
before  beginning  a  history  of  the  Crusades, 
consider  in  a  few  brief  paragrajjhs  the  rise  and 


condition  was  the  peninsular  and  insular  king- 
dom of  DiCNMAKK.  The  earliest  of  the  popu- 
lutiuu  of  tills  region  appear  to  have  been  the 


THE  ALCAZAR  OF  SEVILLE. 


earlj  development  of  the  kingdoms  of  North- 
ern Europe. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  Northern  states 
to   make  some   progress   toward  the  civilized 


Cimbri,  who  held  the  country  as  early  as  the 
close  of  the  second  century.  This  race,  how- 
ever, was  afterwards  overrun  by  the  Goths, 
who  gained  possession  of  Jutland  shortly  after 
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the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire  of  the 
Romans.  The  great  Gothic  chieftain  Skiold, 
son  of  Woden,  led  his  countrymen  on  this  in- 


vasion, and  became  the  first  king  of  the  coun- 
try. Denmark  remained  under  Gothic  auspices 
through  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  and 


Tllli  CIU  ORDEKS  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  KADI. 
Drawn  by  A.  Je  Neuvllle. 
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it  was  dui'ing  this  period  that  the  national 
character  was  ditt'ereutiated  from  that  of  the 
other  Teutonic  tribes.  The  people  became 
Danes,  tlie  fatiiers  of  the  Northmen  who  in 
the  ninth  century,  jostled  from  their  native 
seats  bj'  the  fierce  and  long-continued  wars 
waged  by  Charlemagne  upon  the  Northern 
nations,  took  to  the  sea  in  their  pagan  barges, 
became  pirates  and  hunters  of  men,  and  made 
all  Western  Europe  red  by  night  with  the 
glare  of  their  burnings.  They  fell  upon  Eng- 
land and  gained  possession  of  the  island, 
proving  themselves  the  equals,  if  not  the  su- 
periors, of  the  warlike  Anglo-Saxons.  In  the 
ninth  century  the  ditferent  states  of  Denmark 
were  consolidated  into  a  single  monarchy.  In 
the  year  1000  Norway  was  added  to  the  king- 
dom, and  in  101.3  the  greater  part  of  England 
was  gained  by  the  conquests  of  Sweyn.  Three 
years  afterwards  Canute  the  Great  reigned 
over  the  entire  Island,  as  well  as  his  paternal 
kingdom.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  Cliris- 
tianity  was  carried  by  the  missionaries  to  the 
Danes,  who  were  finally  induced  to  abandon 
paganism. 

About  the  time  of  the  political  separation 
of  England  and  Denmark  in  1042  the  influ- 
ence of  the  latter  kingdom  among  the  North- 
ern nations  somewhat  declined.  Gradually 
the  Feudal  system  made  its  way  to  the  North, 
and  the  political  power  of  Denmark  under- 
went the  same  process  of  dissolution  by  which 
Germany,  France,  and  England  were  trans- 
formed into  a  new  condition.  The  Danish 
barons  quarreled  with  their  sovereign,  went  to 
war,  and  gained  the  same  sort  of  independence 
which  the  nobles  of  the  South  attained  under 
the  Capetian  kings.  Not  until  1387  did 
Queen  JIargaret,  called  the  Semiramis  of  the 
North,  arise,  and,  by  the  union  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  restore  the  old-time  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.  As  the  widow  of  Haco,  daugh- 
ter of  Waldemar  III.,  and  descendant  of  Ca- 
nute the  Great,  she  claimed  the  triple  crown 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  and  these 
three  powere  were  united  under  her  sway  by 
the  Treaty  of  Calmar  in  1397. 

The  kingdom  of  Norway  has  the  same 
mythical  origin  with  that  of  Denmark.  Prior 
to  the  seventh  century,  the  history  of  the 
country  rests  wholly  on  myth  and  tradition. 
The  first  kings  were  reputed  to  be  the  descend- 


ants of  Woden,  the  first  of  the  line  bearing 
the  name  of  Seeming.  After  him  came  Nor, 
out  of  Finland,  and  establislied  himself  on  the 
site  of  tiie  modern  city  of  Droiitiieim.  From 
this  foothold,  gained  in  the  fourth  century, 
he  made  war  upon  the  neighboring  tribes  and 
reduced  them  to  submission.  Not,  however, 
until  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  do  we 
come  to  the  actual  dawn  of  Norwegian  history. 
The  great  Harold  Harihger,  or  the  Fair  Hair, 
came  to  the  throne  and  reduced  the  petty 
chieftains  of  the  country  to  sul)mission.  Love 
was  the  ini])elling  motive  of  his  conquests. 
For  the  beautiful  Gyila,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Ilanhdaud,  vowed  to  wed  iiini  not  until  he 
had  make  himself  king  of  all  Norway.  The 
Norse  noblemen  whom  he  overthrew  took  to 
sea  and  found  in  the  exhilarating  pursuits  of 
piracy  an  oblivion  for  their  losses.  After 
Harfager,  his  son  Haco,  surnamed  the  Good, 
who  had  been  educated  at  the  court  of  Athel- 
stane,  king  of  England,  reigned  in  his  father's 
stead.  Under  his  patronage  the  Christian 
monks  traversed  Norway,  and  the  strongholds 
of  paganism  yielded  under  the  influence  of 
their  teachings.  Olaf  I.  came  to  tlie  throne 
in  the  year  995,  and  continued  the  work  be- 
gun by  the  monks.  Pagan  temples  were  de- 
stroyed, and  churches  built  on  their  ashes. 
This  king  also  laid  the  foundations  of  Dron- 
theim,  which  soon  became  the  most  flourisliiug 
of  the  Norwegian  cities.  Under  Olaf,  Den- 
mark and  Norway  were  involved  in  war.  The 
king  of  the  latter  country  was  killed  in  battle, 
and  Norway  was  overrun  by  the  Swedes  and 
Danes.  In  1015  King  Olaf  II.  signalized  his 
zeal  for  the  new  faith  by  a  bitter  persecution 
of  the  pagans.  Thirteen  years  later,  Canute 
the  Great  landed  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  de- 
throned and  defeated  Olaf,  and  was  himself 
chosen  king  of  the  country.  In  1030  the  de- 
posed king  attempted  to  regain  the  throne, 
but  was  overthrown  and  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Stikklestad.  The  national  cause,  however, 
was  revived  by  Magnus  I.,  son  of  Olaf  U., 
who  succeeded  in  driving  Sweyn,  the  succes- 
sor of  Canute,  out  of  the  kingdom.  In  1047 
Harold  HI.,  surnamed  Hardrada,  made  an 
invasion  of  England,  where  he  captured 
York,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  and  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge.  During  the 
reign   of  his  grandson   Magnus  III.    (1093- 
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1103),  the  Isle  of  Mau,  the  Shetland*,  the  ■ 
Orkneys,  iiii<l  the  Hebrides  were  overrun  by  ' 
the  Danes.  Ireland  was  invaded,  and  there 
Magnus  was  slain  in  battle.  His  sou  Sigurd 
I.  became  the  Scandinavian  hero  of  the  Cru- 
sades, and  his  exploits  against  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  as  well  as  in  Pulcstine,  were  the  sub- 
ject of  many  an  epic  ballad  of  the  North. 

Of  the  primitive  history  of  Sweden  but 
few  authentic  scraps  have  been  preserved. 
Tradition  relates  that,  when  Woden  with  an 
army  of  Swedes  entered  the  country,  he  found 
it  already  in  ]iossession  of  the  Goths,  who 
had  previously  expelled  the  Lapps  and 
Finns.  At  the  first  Woden  ruled  over 
only  the  central  portion,  but  under  his 
successors  the  remainder  was  conquered 
before  the  eighth  century.  As  early  as 
829,  Ansgar,  a  monk  of  Corbie,  visited 
Sweden,  and  nia<le  the  first  converts  to 
Christian ity.  I'agani.sni,  however,  held 
its  i.'riuin(l  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Olaf  Skot- 
kouung  that  a  regular  bishopric  was  es- 
tablished at  Skara. 

When  the  Swedes  took  possession  of 
the  land  to  which  they  gave  their  name, 
the  Goths  were  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  country.  No  union,  however,  was 
for  many  centuries  eirecte<l  between  the 
two  races,  and  innumerable  feuds  and 
fre<iuent  civil  wars  fill  up  the  annals  of 
the  times.  It  was  not  until  the  accession 
of  Waldeinar,  in  the  year  12.50,  that 
a,  political  union  was  accomjilishod  be- 
tween tlie  liDslile  peoples. 

Tlic  autlu'ntic  history  of  Ki'swia  tie-  L 
gins  at  a  period  somewhat  later  than  that 
of  tlie  Scandinavian  nations.  There  is  a  sense, 
however,  in  which  the  statement  may  be  re- 
versed, for  the  tribes  inliabiting  the  vast  region 
now  included  under  tlie  name  of  Russia  were 
better  known  to  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  than 
were  those  of  the  Baltic  j)rovince8.  The  names 
Scythian  and  Sarmatian  are  sufficiently  familiar 
as  the  tribal  epithets  by  which  the  peoples  of 
the  great  luirth-eastern  steppes  were  designated. 

During  the  great  ethnic  movements  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries  Ru.ssia  was 
the  priiu'ipal  field  on  which  and  over  which 
the  powerful  nations  of  Goths,  Alans,  Huns, 
Avars,   and    Riilgariaiis  marshaled   their  hosts 


for  the  subjugation  of  the  West.  At  a  later 
period  the  Slavonic  tribes  first  appeared  on  the 
.scene — unless,  indeed,  these  were  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Sarmatians.  Their  first 
impact  was  upon  the  Finns,  whom  they  drove 
from  their  native  seats.  Many,  however,  re- 
mained, and  were  blended  with  the  dominant 
Slavs.  From  this  union  and  amalgamation 
sprang  the  modern  Russians. 

Soon  after  the  Slavic  tribes  gained  the  aa- 
cendcncy  they  founded  the  towns  of  Novgorod 
and  Kiev,  which  became   the  capitals  of  the 


ItURIC  TIIK  UKKAT. 

two  divisions  of  the  country.  In  the  course 
of  a  century  the  former  princi]iality  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Rus  out  of  the  North,  and  both 
Slavs  and  Finns  were  reduced  to  a  tributary 
relation.  Several  times  the  Slavic  trilies  re- 
volted ;  but  finally,  despairing  of  success,  they 
invited  the  great  Rus  prince,  Ri'Ric,  to  come 
to  Novgorod  and  be  their  king.  In  the  year 
8()2  he  came  with  his  brothers  Sjiiaf  and  Tru- 
ver,  and  then  and  tliere  was  founded  the  Rus- 
sian Empire. 

From  this  time  until  nearly  the  middle  of 
tiie  eleventh  century  the  family  of  Ruric  oc- 
cupied the  throne.     On  the  death  of  the  great 
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chieftain,  in  879,  the  succession  passed  to  his 
cousin  Oleg,  who  reigned  for  twenty-three 
years.  During  this  time  the  principality  of 
Kiev  was  conquered  and  added  to  that  of 
No%'gorod.  The  Khiizars  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Caspian  were  also  subdued,  and  the 
Magyars  were  driven  .out  of  Russia  in  the 
direction  of  Hungary.  Oleg  next  made 
■war  on  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  pressed 
upon  the  Greeks  with  such  force  that  in 
911    the    Emperor    was    obliged    to    consent 


VI.AruMIK. 


to   a    peace    in    every  way  advantageous    to 
the  Rus. 

After  the  death  of  Oleg,  in  the  following 
year,  Igor,  son  of  Ruric,  came  to  the  throne, 
and  reigned  for  thirty-three  years.  His  career 
was  that  of  a  warrior.  He  fii-st  put  down  a 
revolt  of  the  Drovlians  on  the  Pripet,  and 
then  vanquished  the  Petchenegs,  who  had 
their  seats  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Afterwards,  in  fl41,  he  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Greek  Emperor,  but  was  less  successful 
than  his  predecessor.  In  a  second  conflict 
with  the  Drevlians  he  was  defeated  and  slain, 
and  the  crown  ])a.ssed  to  his  son  Sviatoslav, 
under  the  regency  of  Olga,  his  mother.     This 


princess  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and 
the  new  faith  gained  a  footing  at  Kiev. 

The  Emperor,  however,  remained  a  pagan, 
and  devoted  himself  to  war.  He  made  cam- 
paigns against  the  same  nations  that  had  felt 
the  sword  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  The 
Bulgarians  also  were  at  one  time  his  enemies, 
and  were  defeated  in  battle.  While  returning 
from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople  Sviatoslav  was  atr 
tacked  and  killed  by  the  Petchenegs,  through 
whose  country  he  was  pa.ssing.  On  his 
death,  in  972.  the  Empire,  which  was  now 
extended  to  the  sea  of  Azov,  was  divided 
among  his  three  .sons,  Yarojiolk,  Oleg,  and 
Vladimir.  The  first  received  Kiev,  the 
second  the  country  of  the  Drevlians,  and 
the  third  Novgorod.  The  brothers  soon 
fjuarrolcd  and  went  to  war.  Oleg  was  slain 
anil  Vladimir  fled.  Yaropolk  gained  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country,  but  Vladi- 
mir gathered  the  Rus  tribes  to  his  stand- 
ard, returned  against  his  brother,  put  him 
to  death,  and  secured  the  Empire  for  him- 
self He  then  conquered  Red  Russia, 
Lithuania,  and  Livonia.  He  became  a 
Christian,  married  the  sister  of  the  Greek 
Emperor,  and  received  the  title  of  the 
Great.  Under  his  influence  and  example 
Russia  turned  from  paganism  to  Christian- 
ity. Churches  rose  on  every  hand;  schools 
were  founded,  and  new  cities  gave  token 
that  the  night  of  barbarism  was  lifting 
from  the  great  power  of  the  North. 

Vladimir  left  twelve  sons  to  contend  for 
the  crown.  On  his  death  civil  war  broke  out 
among  them,  and  several  of  the  claimants 
were  slain.  At  length  Sviatopolk,  son  of 
Yaropolk,  himself  an  adojjted  son  of  Vladi- 
mir, hewed  his  way  to  the  throne  over  the 
bodies  of  three  of  his  foster  brothers.  Yaro- 
slav,  one  of  the  surviving  .sons  of  the  late 
Emperor,  allied  himself  with  Henry  II.  of 
Germany  and  returned  to  the  contest.  The 
struggle  continued  until  1019,  when  a  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  Sviatopolk  was 
signally  defeated.  He  fled  from  the  field  and 
died  on  his  way  to  Poland.  After  this  crisis 
the  Empire  was  divided  between  Yaroslav 
and  Metislav,  but  the  latter  presently  died, 
and  the  former  became  sole  ruler  of  Ru.ssia. 
To  this  epoch  belong  the  beginnings  of  art 
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and  learning  in  the  Northern  Empire.  The 
works  of  the  Greeks  began  to  be  transhited 
into  Slavic.  Learned  institutions  were  founded 
in  various  cities,  and  scholars  were  patronized 
and  honored.  The  Russian  customs  and  usages 
were  compiled  into  a  code  of  laws,  and  am- 
icable relations  were  established  with  foreign 
states.  Three  of  the  daughters  of  Yaroslav 
were  taken  in  marriage  by  the  kings  of  Nor- 
way, Hungary,  and  France — a  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  rank  of  the  new  Russian  Empire 
among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

In  the  year  1051  Yaroslav  established 
the  succession  on  his  son  Izaslav,  but  ])or- 
tions  of  the  Empire  were  to  go  to  the  tliree 
brothers  of  the  heir  expectant.  They  were 
to  acknowledge  the  eldest  as  their  sovereign. 
In  the  same  year  the  Emperor  died,  and 
the  four  brothers  took  the  inheritance. 
The  result  was  that  the  unity  of  the  Empire 
was  broken.  Each  of  the  rulers  became 
independent ;  the  feudal  principle  came  in, 
and  Russia  was  reduced  to  a  confedera- 
tion. Thus  weakened,  the  frontiers  were 
successfully  assailed  by  the  Poles,  Lithuan- 
ians, Danes,  and  Teutonic  barons.  .Such 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Europe 
forgot  her  own  turmoils  and  sorrows  in  a 
common  animosity  again.st  the  Infidels  of 
the  East. 

In  close  ethnic  affinity  with  the  Rus- 
sians were  the  primitive  Slavic  tribes  of 
PoL.\ND.  Of  these  peoples  the  most  nu- 
merous and  powerful  were  the  Polans,  who 
ultimately  gave  a  name  to  the  amalgamated 
race.  The  mythical  hero  of  this  branch  of 
European  population  was  Prince  Lech, 
brother  to  Rus  and  Czech,  so  that  tradi- 
tion as  well  as  history  associates  the  Poles 
and  the  Russians.  Another  fabulous  leader 
was  Krakus,  the  reputed  founder  of  Cracow. 
The  fii-st  historical  ruler  of  Poland  was  Ziem- 
owit,  who  was  elected  king  in  MdO. 

Rut  the  annals  of  the  first  century  of 
Poland  arc  very  obscure,  and  it  is  not  until 
!M)2  tiiat  wc  reach  the  solid  ground  of  authen- 
ticity with  the  accession  of  Miecislns  I.  This 
prince  took  in  marriage  a  Bohemian  princess, 
by  whom  he  was  induced  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian and  to  urge  upon  his  people  the  aban- 
donment of  paganism.  In  common  witli  so 
many  other  rulers  of  his  times  he  adopted  the 


fatal  policy  of  dividing  his  kingdom  among 
his  sons.  Civil  wars  and  turmoils  ensued  until 
what  time  Boleslas,  the  eldest  of  the  claim- 
ants, subdued  his  brothers  and  regained  the 
sovereignty  of  all  Poland.  He  received  the 
surname  of  the  Brave,  and  vindicated  his 
title  by  successful  wars  beyond  the  Oder,  the 
Dneister,  and  the  Carpathian  mountains.  His 
right  to  reign  was  acknowledged  by  the  Em- 
peror Otho  III.,  but  at  a  later  date  he  en- 
gaged in  war  with  Otlio's  succes-sor,  Henry  II. 
Afterwards  he  was  called  into  Russia  as  arbi- 
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ter  between  Novgorod  and  Kiev.  In  the 
civil  administration  he  was  still  more  success- 
ful than  in  war.  He  encouraged  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  enterprises  of  the  king- 
dom and  promoted  the  cause  of  learning.  He 
held  his  turbulent  subjects  with  a  strong  hand 
and  administered  jistice  with  impartiality. 
He  assumed  tlie  state  of  a  king,  and  had  him- 
self crowned  by  the  Christian  bishops.  On 
his  death,  in  the  year  102."),  the  Polish  crown 
descended  ])eacealily  to  his  son  Mii'cislas  II., 
whose  brief  reign  was  followed  by  the  regency 
of  his  widow  Rixa ;  for  the  Prince  Casiniir, 
her  son,  was  not  yet  old   enough  to  assume 
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the  duties  of  the  government.  The  regency 
went  bailly,  hut  when  Casiiuir  arrived  at  the 
regal  age  lie  tuok  uj)i>n  liiniself  the  crowu  and 
gained  the  sobriquet  of  the  Restorer. 

In  the  year  1058  the  Polish  king  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Boleslas  II.,  who 
reigned  for  twenty-three  years.  Soon  after 
his  accession  he  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Bohemians,  over  whom  he  gained  a 
decisive  victory.  Afterwards  he  was  sum- 
moned into  Hungary  to  decide  a  dispute  rela- 
tive to  the  crown  of  that  country,  and  a  like 
mission  to  Kiev  was  successfully  accomplished. 
Ruturning  from  that  city  he  acquired  in  his 


own  government  the  reputation  of  a  tyrant. 
At  last  he  filled  tlie  eu])  of  public  indignation 
by  slaying  8t.  Stanislas,  bishop  of  Cracow, 
who  had  reprimanded  him  for  some  of  his  acts. 
He  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  in  1081 
(lied  in  e.xile.  His  lialf-iniliecile  brother.  La- 
dislas  Herman,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Poland,  wore  it  for  a  season,  and  then  abdi- 
cated to  accept  the  less  dangerous  distinction 
of  a  dukedom. — Such  was  the  condition  of 
Polish  afliiirs  when  Urban  II.,  pursuing  the 
policy  of  Gregory  the  Great,  summoned  the 
council  of  Clermont  and  exhorted  all  Christen- 
dom to  lift  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent. 
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The  Crusades. 


CHAr-xER  Lxxxix— thk  Uprising  ok  Europe. 


FIAT  great  movement  of 
ineiliteval  society  known 
as  the  Crusades  was 
the  first  European  event. 
That  is,  the  agitation  in- 
volved all  Europe,  territo- 
rially, socially,  religiously, 
politically,  liitlierlo  the  various  enterprises 
which  had  lillcd  the  annals  of  the  West  since 
the  subversion  of  tiic  Itonian  Empire  had 
lacked  the  general  character.  They  hail  been 
local — peculiar  to  some  particidar  state  or  na- 
tion. At  ]a.st  the  time  arrived  when  every 
j)eople  west  of  the  Hosphorus  was  moved  by  a 
common  sentiment,  impelled  to  action  by  a 
common  motive.  As  far  as  the  Cross  was 
adored,  as  far  as  the  Cre.scent  was  hatod,  so 
far  was  the  proclamation  heeded  which  called 
all  christenilom  to  un.sheath  the  avenging  sword 
against  the  lulidels. 

Not  only  were  the  Crusades  a  European 
event — the  first  of  modern  times — but  they 
were  the  first  iiatiimal  event  in  the  several 
states  of  the  West.  The  condition  of  Europe 
during  the  Feudal  Ascendeni'y  has  already 
been  delineated.  Continetital  unity  ha<l  been 
a  delusive  dream  of  Charlemagne.     Na,tional 


unity  was  a  vision,  a  hope,  rather  than  a  re- 
ality. Europe  parted  into  kingdoms;  king- 
doms, into  dukedoms  ;  dukedoms,  into  counties; 
counties,  into  petty  fiefs.  The  dissolution  was 
universal.  Common  interests  ceased.  Any 
thing  that  might  properly  be  defined  as  na- 
tional or  European  was  impossible.  The 
break-up  was  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  social 
fabric. 

Even  in  the  darkest  age  of  the  world  there 
is  .something  in  the  nature  of  man  which  re- 
vives, expands,  develojis.  So  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  feudal  dis.-iolution  of  society.  Hu- 
manity made  sufficient  [jrogre.ss  to  demand  a 
common  interest.  Only  the  cause,  the  occa- 
sion, was  wanting  to  call  together  the  discor- 
dant and  belligerent  elements  and  unite  them 
in  a  universal  enterjiri.se. 

An  outrage — a  .•series  of  outrages — done  to 
the  religious  .<entiment  of  Eurojjc  furnished 
the  opportunity  and  motive  of  action.  Mu- 
tual hatred  had  long  existeil  between  the 
Christians  and  the  Mohammedans.  The  lat- 
ter aforetime  had  done  incalculable  damage 
to  the  ]u-ospects  of  the  Cross.  All  that  the 
nii.'isionaries  and  evangelists  Inul  necomplished 
in    .\rabia,    Abyssinia,    Egypt,  and    Northern 
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Africa,  had  been  eradicated  by  the  followers 
of  the  Propliet.  The  triumphant  Crescent 
was  carried  into  Spain,  and  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  the  Visigotlis  went  down  before  it. 
The  system  of  Cliristianity  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  extinction.  Only  Martel  and  his 
line  of  battle-axes  stood  between  the  tottering 
Cross  and  api)areiit  doom. 

When  at  hust  the  tide  rolled  back  and  the 
Pyrenees  became  the  Thus  far  to  Islam,  a 
deep-seated  resentment  took  possession  of  the 
mind  of  Barbarian  Europe.  An  instinct  of 
revenge  postponed  lay  deep  in  tlie  sea-bed  of 
European  purpose.  The  West  said  in  her 
heart,  "Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay." 
When  with  the  coming  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  prophetic  Dies  Int  went  by,  and  the 
Christian.s  came  to  see  that  the  drama  of  the 
world  was  not  yet  ended,  the  recollection  of 
the  old  feud  with  the  Mohammedans  came 
back  witli  redoubled  violence.  Europe — she 
that  trembled  under  the  .shadow  of  impending 
fate — found  time  and  occasion  to  gratify  her 
passions  and  animosities  as  of  old. 

All  ages  and  peoples  have  had  their  scape- 
goats. The  meanness  and  barbaric  gloom  of 
human  nature  have  always  found  something 
which  they  might  rend  and  tear  with  popular 
approval.  The  eleventh  century  discovered 
its  common  enemy  in  the  Infidel  Turk.  In 
him  were  concentrated  all  the  objective  condi- 
tions of  hatred.  To  destroy  him  and  eradi- 
cate his  stock  from  the  earth  was  the  one  work 
worthy  of  the  praise  of  man  and  the  favor  of 
heaven. 

The  thoughtful  reader  of  the  preceding 
pages  will  already  have  discovered  the  antece- 
dent conditions  or  causes  of  the  Crusades.  The 
most  general  of  these  was  the  long-suspended 
reaction  of  Christian  Europe  against  Moham- 
medan Asia.  In  the  eighth  century  Islam 
struck  the  West  a  staggering  blow.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  conquests  of  Taric  and  Abdalrah- 
man,  Spain  was  severed  from  her  natural  affini- 
ties and  brought  into  relations  with  the  Asiatic 
state.*.  The  Spanish  Crescent  continued  for 
centuries  a  flaunting  menace  to  the  followers 
of  Christ.  The  movement  of  the  Mohammed- 
ans westward  through  Africa  and  northward 
into  Europe  in  the  eighth  centuiy  was 
answered  by  the  counter-movement  of  the 
Christians  ea.stward  through  Europe  and  into 


Asia  in  the  eleventh.  Tlie  sword  of  the  liv- 
ing Godfrey  was  crossed  with  that  of  the  dead 
Taric. 

The  more  immediate  and  specific  causes  of 
the  uprising  of  the  Cliri.stians  against  the  Infi- 
dels were  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Holy  Land.  About  the  year  1050 
the  great  sultan  Togrul  Beg,  grandson  of  that 
Seljuk  who  gave  his  name  to  one  division  of 
the  Turkish  race,  came  out  of  the  Northeast, 
overran  Khorassan  and  other  provinces  of  Per- 
sia, and  in  105.5  took  possession  of  Bhagdad. 
His  apparition,  however,  was  that  of  a  revo- 
lutioni.st  rather  than  a  conqueror.  He  and  his 
followers  were  already  disciples  of  Islam,  and 
on  assuming  authority  in  the  Eastern  Caliph- 
ate he  took  the  usual  title  of  Commander  of 
the  Faithful.  In  1063  he  died  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  equally  famous  nephew  Alp  Ars- 
lan,  or  the  Valiant  Lion.  He  continued  the 
warlike  polic)'  of  his  predece.ssor,  drove  back 
the  Byzantine  Greeks,  and  captured  the  Em- 
peror, Romanus  Diogenes.  He  carried  his 
victorious  arms  from  Antioch  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  then  turning  about  planned  an  ex- 
pedition against  Turkestan,  the  native  seat  of 
his  race.  Having  crossed  the  Oxus  and  taken 
the  first  fortress  in  his  route,  he  was  assassin- 
ated by  the  governor  of  the  town.  The  sul- 
tanate passed  to  his  son  Malek  Shah,  who 
transferred  the  capital  of  the  East  to  Ispa- 
han. Renewing  the  unfinished  enterprise  of 
his  father  and  grandfather,  he  extended  the 
Seljukian  dominion  from  the  borders  of  China 
to  the  Bosphorus. 

In  the  course  of  these  triumphant  cam- 
paigns of  the  Seljuks  they  came  upon  Pales- 
tine. This  province  was  at  the  time  an  ap- 
panage of  the  Caliphate  of  Cairo,  now  under 
the  rule  of  those  wild-mannered  African  Fat- 
imites,  successors  of  Abu  Obsidallah.  About 
the  year  1076  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  Fatimite  governors  were 
obliged  to  retire  into  Egypt.  The  Holy  City 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  viceroys  of 
Malek  Shah,  who  instituted  a  high  revel  of 
violence  and  outrage  against  both  Christians 
and  Arabs. 

For  many  years  the  fanatic  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  West  had  prescribed  a  pilgrim- 
age to  some  holy  place  as  the  best  balm  for 
an  inflamed  conscience.     The  morbid  so.il  of 
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the  Western  Frank  saw  in  the  sandal-shoon 
and  scallop-shell  of  the  pilgrim  the  emblems 
and  passport  of  a  better  life.  He  who  had 
sinned,  he  who  had  consumed  his  youth  in 
lawlessness  and  passion,  he  who  had  in  his 
manhood  done  some  bloody  deed  for  which 
he  was  haunted  by  specters,  he  who  had  for- 
gotten the  ties  of  kindred  and  stopped  his 
ears  to  the  entreaties  of  the  weak,  must  ere 
the  twilight  faded  into  darkness  find  peace 
and  reconciliation  by  throwing  off  the  insig- 
nia of  human  power  and  folly  and  going  bare- 
foot to  the  holy  places  of  the  East.  And 
what  other  spot  so  sacred,  so  meritorious,  as 
the  scene  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of 
Christ? 

Pilgrimages  abounded.  The  paths  of  Asia 
Minor  were  thronged  with  those  who  made  their 
way  to  and  from  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  Around 
that  Tomb  of  tombs  knelt  the  devout  believers 
from  every  state  of  Christendom.  Jerusalem 
wa.s  the  Mecca  of  Eui-ope.  Wiiat,  therefore, 
was  the  horror  of  the  followers  of  Christ  when 
the  news  was  borne  abroad  that  the  Seljuk 
dogs,  who  had  supplantt'd  the  Fatimites  in  the 
Holy  City,  were  spurning  and  spitting  upon 
the  lowly  at  the  very  tomb  of  their  Lord? — 
Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Palestine 
as  the  eleventh  gloomy  century  of  our  era 
drew  to  its  dreary  close. 

Great  was  the  terror  inspired  in  the  Byzan- 
tine ein[)erors  by  the  coiuiuests  of  the  Turks. 
Alp  Arslau  had  waved  his  defiant  bannei-s 
almoijt  in  sight  of  Constantinople.  Tiie  de- 
ge,nerate  successors  of  the  Ca>sars  quaked  iti 
their  capital.  In  their  agitation  they  looked 
abroad  for  heli).  Coukl  they  induce  the  bar- 
barous West  to  come  to  their  rescue?    Would 


the  successor  of  St.  Peter  heed  tlii'ir 


Per- 


haps if  the  Pope  were  allured  with  the  pros- 
pect of  gaining  an  unquestioned  recognition 
as  tiie  head  of  christcndDin — even  of  Eastern 
Christendom — be  would  call  the  Italians,  the 
Franks,  the  Germans,  to  the  defense  of  the 
capital  of  the  East.  Such  were  tlic  sentiments 
which  moved  the  Greek  Emperor  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Gregory  VH.,  and  to  iniplore  that 
ambitious  potentate  to  rally  the  armies  of  Eu- 
roi)e  against  the  Infidels. 

Meanwhile  the  ])ious  monk  of  Savona,  Peter 
of  Picardj',  came  home  from  Palestine,  recit- 
ing  v.ith   fervid   and    ])athetic   eloquence  the 


story  of  the  intolerable  outrages  to  which  the 
Christian  pUgrims  were  subjected.  He  him- 
self had  received  brutal  insults  at  the  hands 
of  the  savage  Turks.  Into  his  ears  the  vener- 
able patriarch  of  Jerusalem  had  poured  a  tale 
of  horror.  Christ  was  put  to  shame.  His 
name  was  bla.sphemed.  His  lowly  children 
were  beaten,  mocked,  tramjjled  under  foot  by 
the  base  and  bloody-minded  followers  of  the 
false  Prophet.  Under  this  recital  Europe  be- 
gan to  quake  with  the  premonitory  shudder 
of  the  great  upheaval.  In  this  condition  of 
affairs  the  Greek  Emperor  saw  the  prospect  of 
rescue  and  support.  Urban  II.  saw  the  way 
open  by  which  he  was  to  confound  his  enemies 
and  carry  forward  the  ambitious  plans  of  his 
great  j^redecessor.  The  secular  rulers  of  Europe 
saw  an  opportunity  to  recover  from  the  feudal 
barons  the  lost  prerogatives  of  royalty.  The 
priests  and  bishops  saw  the  promotion  and 
glory  of  the  Church ;  and  the  ignorant  zealot 
.saw  in  the  gore  of  the  Moslems  smeared  on 
sword-blade  and  Cross  the  element  of  purifica- 
tion and  peace. 

The  council  of  Piacenza,  held  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1095,  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of 
Clermont.  Meanwhile  Peter  the  Hermit  had 
gone  from  town  to  town,  from  church  to 
church,  preaching  the  holy  war.  France  took 
fire.  The  feudal  settlements  were  all  ablaze. 
Lord,  retainer,  and  peasant  all  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  inflannnatory  appeal.  Crowds 
followed  at  the  Hermit's  heels.  They  bowed 
down  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his  garment. 
They  plucked  hairs  as  precious  menuntos 
/(•o)»  the  mane  of  his  nude!  His  fame  spread 
throughout  the  continent,  and  even  in  insular 
England  the  barons  of  AVillium  Kufus  shared 
the  excitement  of  their  friends  in  Normandy. 

When  the  time  came  lor  the  great  council 
convened  by  the  Pope,  Clermont  was  like  a 
vast  camp.  Tlirce  hundred  bishops  were  pres- 
ent. Thousands  of  priests  flocked  to  the  as- 
sembly. Multitudes  cjathcred  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding states.  Pope  Urban  braved  the  cold 
and  fatigue  of  a  journey  across  the  Alps,  and 
came  in  pei-son  to  ]>rcsidc  over  the  council. 
Princes,  prelates,  and  and)a.ssadoi-s  thronged  to 
the  scene,  and  caught  the  common  spirit.  The 
nie.s.sages  from  Alexius,  Emperor  of  the  East, 
were  read  to  the  nndtitude.  The  Pope  was 
warnecl  of  the  peril  to  Constantinople,  and  of 
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the  incalculable  loss  to  Christendom  if  that 
city  shoiilil  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
The  siH-ular  primes  were  exhorted  to  rise  for 
the  sake  of  the  Cross,  for  the  sake  of  the  rich 
rewards  wiiicli  the  Emperor  was  able  to  bestow, 
and  tor  the  sake  of  ( Jreek  women  whose  charms 
would  be  freely  yielded  to  those  who  became 
their  champions  against  the  intidel  dogs  of  jVsia. 

On  tiie  tenth  day  of  the  council  the  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  great  square  of  Clermont. 
The  Pope,  accompanied  by  the  cai-dinals  and 
Peter  the  Hermit,  ascended  a  throne  and  made 
a  pathetic  address  to  the  people.  His  Holi- 
ness said : 

"  Christian  warriors,  rejoice !  for  you  who 
without  ceasing  seek  vain  pretext  for  war  have 
to-day  found  true  ones.  You  are  not  now  called 
to  avenge  the  injuries  of  men,  but  injuries  of- 
fered to  God.  It  is  not  now  a  town  or  castle 
that  will  reward  your  valor,  but  the  wealth  of 
Asia,  and  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
If  you  triumph  over  your  foes  the  kingdoms 
of  the  East  will  be  your  heritage.  If  you  are 
conquered  you  will  have  the  glory  of  dying 
where  Christ  died.  This  is  the  time  to  prove 
that  you  are  animated  by  a  true  courage,  and 
to  expiate  so  many  violences  committed  in  the 
bosom  of  peace.  When  Christ  summons  you 
to  his  defense  let  no  base  aflTections  detain  you 
at  home.  Listen  to  nothing  hut  the  groans 
of  Jerusalem,  and  remember  that  the  Lord  has 
said,  '  He  that  will  not  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me,  is  unworthy  of  me.'  Gird  your 
swords  to  your  thighs,  ye  men  of  might.  It 
is  our  part  to  pray,  yours  to  do  battle ;  ours — 
with  Moses — to  hold  up  unwearied  hands,  yours 
to  stretch  forth  the  sword  against  the  children 
of  Amalek." 

Then  it  was  that  the  surging  mass  arose  in 
their  enthusiastic  rage,  and  the  loud  cry  of 
Dieu  le  Vent!  Dieu  le  Vent!  resounded  like  the 
voice  of  man}'  waters.  "God  indeed  wills  it," 
responded  the  Pope.  "  Go  forth,  brave  war- 
riors of  the  Cross,  and  let  '  God  wills  it '  be 
your  watchword  and  battle-cry  in  the  holy 
war."  Such  was  the  tumultuous  scene  in  which 
the  Cru.sades  were  first  formally  proclaimed. 

As  soon  as  the  loud  cry  of  Dieu  le  Veid  was 
hushed  at  a  gesture  from  the  Pope,  one  of  the 
cardinals  arose  and  pronounced  a  form  of  con- 
fession for  all  those  who  wouhl  enlist  in  the 
holy  enterprise.    Thereupon,  Adhemar,  bishop 


of  Puy,  came  forward  and  received  from  the 
hands  of  Urban  one  of  the  red  crosses  which 
had  been  consecrated  for  the  occasion.  Knights 
and  barons  crowded  arouutl  the  seat  of  his 
Holiness  to  receive  the  sacred  badge  and  to 
take  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  Christ.  The  cross 
of  red  cloth  was  then  stitched  upon  the  right 
shoulder  of  the  mantle,  and  the  wearer  became 
a  soldier  of  the  Cross — a  Ormader.^ 

As  soon  as  the  council  of  Clermont  was 
dissolved  those  who  had  participated  in  its 
proceedings  dispersed  to  their  several  provinces 
to  rouse  the  people  and  to  prepare  for  the 
advance  on  Palestine.  Everywhere  they  were 
received  with  applause  and  enthusiasm.  Ur- 
ban II.  vravei-sed  France,  and  the  people  gath- 
ered from  far  and  wide  to  hear  the  story  of 
the  sorrows  of  Jerusalem.  Already  France 
resounded  with  the  din  of  preparation.  Men 
of  every  rank  assumed  the  cross  and  demanded 
to  be  led  against  the  defilers  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher.  The  more  ignorant  classes  were 
profoundl_y  agitated.  The  peiisants  surged  to 
and  fro  and  could  scarcely  be  restrained  fi'om 
setting  out  in  the  dead  of  winter.  JIany  of 
the  nobles  felt  the  spell  and  eagerly  jirepared 
for  an  expedition  to  the  East.  In  order  to 
secure  the  means  of  raising  and  equipping 
forces  they  borrowed  money  and  mortgaged 
their  estates.  Men  were  thus  enlisted  and 
furnished,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1096  a 
large  army  was  gathered  for  the  holy  war. 

From  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean  the 
Crusade  was  preached  with  a  fiery  zeal  that 
kindled  a  flame  in  every  village.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Clermont 
the  taking  of  the  cross  was  to  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  all  the  penances  due  to  the  church. 
The  license  thus  granted  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  plenary  indulgence  and  became  one  of  the 
most  powerful  incitements  to  the  cause.  The 
peasant  mind  of  Europe,  long  galled  by  eccle- 
siastical restraint,  fired  with  the  prospect  of 
liberation,  and  the  nobles  were  not  proof 
against  the  same  seductive  motive.  The  bits 
were  suddenly  taken  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Rapine,  and  the  old  pirate  came  up  serenely 
with  the  red  cross  on  his  shoulder.  All  the 
warlike  lusts  of  the  age  were  set  at  liberty 
under  the  sanction  of  religion  and  retributive 

'  The  word  crusade  is  derived  from  the  French 
croisade,  "  a  holy  war,"  from  croi.r,  a  "  cross." 
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justice.  The  extravagant  imaginations  of 
traders  and  j)iigrinis  painted  in  glowing  colors 
the  exhaustlcss  treasures  and  rich  provinces  of 


the  opulent  East,  and  to  win  these  from  the 
infidel  Asiatics  seemed  to  be  the  natural  re- 
ward of  all  who  woidd  assume  the  cross. 


I'KKACllIMJ  THE  CKi;SAl)i:.-"UIEU  1,E  VEUTI 
Drawn  by  A.  do  Npiivllle. 
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The  clergy  were  in  the  heyday  of  fanatical 
glory.  Ail  the  world  swayed  to  and  fro  under 
the  magical  scepter  of  Christ.  The  monks 
found  a  good  excuse  to  leave  their  cloisters 
and  share  in  the  common  activities  of  life. 
They  bi'held  all  the  offices  of  religion  suddenly 
elevated  to  a  new  respect  and  dignity.  They 
saw  themselves  become  the  leaders  of  society, 
looked  to  as  the  arbiters  of  the  common  fate. 

To  no  class  did  the  crusade  {jroraise  a  fairer 
prospect  than  to  the  toil-burdened  peasantry. 
To  them  it  was  an  escape  from  bondage  and 
opprowion.  Those  who  were  in  debt  gladly 
threw  ort'  the  burden  by  assuming  the  cros-s. 
The  creditor  might  no  longer  menace  or  dis- 
turb those  who  had  become  the  soldiers  of 
Christ.  Olienders  and  criminals  also  found 
the  day  auspicious.  No  prison  wall  might  any 
longer  restrain  him  who  took  the  sword  against 
the  Infidel.  Over  the  thief  and  tlie  murderer 
on  whose  right  shoulders  appeared  the  sacred 
emblem  of  the  holy  war  the  church  threw  the 
»gis  of  her  protection.  All  manner  of  crime 
was  to  be  washed  white  in  tiie  blood  of  the 
sacrilegious  Turks. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  these 
scenes  the  Italian  merchants  began  to  build 
up  a  profitable  commerce.  It  was  necessary 
that  Europe  should  be  furnished  the  means 
of  arming  herself  for  the  fray,  and  of  sujiply- 
ing  her  armies  with  jjrovisions  for  the  war. 
Perhaps,  of  all  the  cla.sses  of  society,  the 
traders  gained  the  most  solid  and  permanent 
advantages  from  the  great  cominotinn.  They 
became  the  factors  and  carriers  of  the  time, 
and  in  many  instances  furnished  the  money 
with  which  the  lords  and  vassals  armed 
themselves  and  their  retainers.  From  the  very 
first  a  certain  advantage  was  thus  gained  by 
the  merchants  and  townspeople  over  the  own- 
ers of  estates  and  country  folk,  who  became 
indebted  to  them  for  the  means  of  joining  the 
army  of  Crusaders. 

The  actual  number  of  those  who  from  the 
various  ranks  of  society  sprang  up  as  if  by 
a  common  impulse,  took  on  the  cross,  and  ral- 
lied at  the  call  of  Peter  and  his  fellow  apos- 
tles, can  never  be  authentically  ascertained. 
Certain  it  is  that  all  Europe  seemed  to  rise  as 
if  by  a  common  impulse.  By  one  of  the  an- 
cient chroniclers  the  estimate  is  placed  at  six 
millions  of  persons.     In  an  age  when  no  au- 


thentic records  were  kept,  every  thing  was  left 
to  conjecture,  but  it  is  probable  that  after 
making  due  allowances  for  various  delays  and 
for  the  influence  of  returning  reason,  and  for 
the  thousand  accidental  causes  which  would 
operate  to  reduce  the  host,  the  number  was 
not  much  short  of  that  given  above.  For 
awhile  it  appeared  that  all  Phirope  would  be 
depopulated. 

The  eastern  frontiers  of  France  became  the 
scene  of  the  gathering.  There  Peter  the 
Hermit,  as  the  chief  promoter  of  the  enter- 
prise, assumed  the  leadership  of  the  host. 
Without  adequate  preparation,  without  suit- 
able arms,  without  any  appreciation  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  the 
vast  and  tunnihuous  throng  swept  out  of 
France  and  into  Germany.  The  great  sea  of 
angry  and  excited  humanity  overflowed  the 
ordinary  routes  of  tra\el,  and  spread  devasta- 
tion on  every  hand.  The  means  of  subsistence 
were  quickly  exhausted,  and  the  multitudes 
began  to  prey  on  the  countries  through  which 
they  traversed.  They  swept  on  through  the 
German  territories  like  an  army  of  devouring 
locusts,  until  through  sheer  waste  of  resources 
they  were  obliged  to  divide  into  smaller  masses. 

One  band  numbering  about  twenty  thou- 
sand, commanded  by  Walter  the  PennUess,  of 
Burgundy,  pressed  forward  through  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople. 
It  is  said  of  this  advanced  host  that  there 
were  only  eight  horsemen  in  the  whole  num- 
ber. The  rest  of  the  wretched  mob  jjroceeded 
on  foot,  generally  marching  without  shoes  and 
hundreds  falling  by  the  wayside  through  ex- 
posure, disea.se,  and  famine.  Nothing  but  the 
tolerance  and  friendly  disposition  of  Carloman, 
king  of  the  Hungarians,  saved  the  miserable 
vanguard  from  entire  destruction.  In  Bul- 
garia, however,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor  looked  with  less  favor  upon  the  law- 
less horde  that  had  been  precipitated  into  his 
kingdom.  The  Crusaders  were  quickly  cut  off 
from  supplies  and  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  \nolence,  but  they  now  found  them- 
selves opposed  by  a  race  as  savage  as  them- 
selves. 

The  Bulgarians  took  up  arms  to  defend 
their  country  from  destruction.  The  track  of 
Walter  and  his  army  was  marked  with  blood 
and  fire.     The  Crusaders  were  cut  off  day  by 
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day  until  at  the  eoufiues  of  the  country  only 
Walter  and  a  few  followers  remained  to  make 
their  way  llirough  the  forests  to  Constantinople. 
Meanwhile  the  second  division  of  the  host, 
nuniherini^  ahoiit  forty  thousand  men,  women, 
and  cliildren,  under  the  command  of  Peter  the 
IleiMiil  iiimself,  pressed  on  in  the  same  direc- 
tion taken  by  Walter.  Their  march  was  pro- 
moted through  Hungary  by  the  favor  of  king 
and  people.  The  wants  of  the  vast  multitude 
were  su[)plied,  and  friendly  relations  were 
maintained,  a.s  far  as  the  city  of  Zemlin. 
Here  on  the  walls  were  displayed  some  of  the 
spoils  which  had  been  taken  two  mouths  pre- 
viously from  Walter  and  his  savages.  On  see- 
ing these  tokens  of  their  friends'  overtlirow 
the  Crusadera  broke  into  ungovernable  rage, 
and  fell  furiously  upon  the  offending  city. 
The  ramparts  were  scaled,  thousands  of  the 
people  were  butchered,  and  Zemlin  suflered  all 
the  horrors  of  pillage  and  burning. 

These  atrocious  proceedings  aroused  the 
anger  even  of  King  Carlomau.  He  (juickly 
gathered  an  army,  and  marched  against  the 
despoilers  of  his  city.  At  his  approach  the 
Crusaders  hastily  withdrew  from  Zemlin,  and 
made  their  escape  by  crossing  the  river  Save. 
On  the  opposite  bank,  however,  they  were 
furiously  attacked  by  the  wild  Bulgarians,  who 
had  gathered  to  dispute  their  jiassage.  The 
savage  i)eople  were  driven  back  by  the  des- 
perate Crusaders,  who,  though  they  thus  forced 
a  way  before  them,  found  solitude  on  every 
liand.  The  Bulgarians  withdrew  into  their 
fastnesses  or  shut  thera.selves  in  fortified  towns, 
from  which  they  eoulil  not  be  dislodged. 
Peter  and  his  followers  were  thus  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  elements,  and  were  reduced  to 
the  neces-sily  of  purchasing  supplies  from  tlie 
Imperial  officers  who  commanded  the  towei-s. 
The  feeling  between  the  invaders  and  the  in- 
hal)itant.s  l)eeame  more  and  more  hostile  until 
the  ])eo])le  of  Hissa,  wiio  had  been  maltreated 
by  the  Crusjidei-s,  sallied  forth  and  nia.s.«acred 
the  rear-guard.  Hereupon  the  whole  army — 
if  such  a  name  nuiy  be  apjilied  to  an  unor- 
ganized host — turned  about  and  as-siiled  the 
city,  thinking  to  renew  at  His.sa  the  havoc  and 
spoliation  of  Zemlin,  but  the  citizens  defended 
themselves  with  great  bravery.  The  assailants 
were  driven  back  from  the  walls  and  were  pur- 
sued in  a  general  rout  and  slaughter,  in  which 
N.— Vol.  a— 4J 


it  was  estimated  that  ten  thousand  Crusaders 
were  butchered.  Their  camp  was  taken  and 
plundered  l)y  the  Hissans,  and  the  wrelciied, 
half-starved  fugitives  pressed  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Constantinople. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  Alexius  began  to 
exert  his  influence  to  save  the  remnant  of  the 
Cru.saders  from  destruction.  A  few  of  the  van- 
guard under  the  leadership  of  Walter  the 
Penniless  had  already  reached  the  Eastern 
capital.  Those  who  survived  of  Peter's  divis- 
ion were  now  received  in  the  city,  and  their 
wants  were  supplied  from  the  Imperial  store- 
houses. Such  was  the  desjierate  character, 
however,  of  the  abandoned  and  licentious  rab- 
ble that  nothing  could  restrain  them  from  out- 
raging and  plundering  their  protectors.  Their 
presence  in  the  city  became  intolerable,  and 
the  Emperor  gladly  acceded  to  their  request 
to  be  transj)orted  into  Asia.  The  ragged  and 
desperate  fanatics  were  accordingly  taken  on 
shi])-l)oard  and  carried  across  the  Bosphorus 
into  Asia  Minor ;  but  no  .sooner  were  they  out 
of  sight  of  the  capital  than  they  let  loose  all 
their  fury  upon  the  unoffending  subjects  of 
Alexius.  Not  Peter  himself  could  prevent  the 
wholesale  robbery  of  the  districts  through 
which  the  Crusaders  were  passing.  After  striv- 
ing in  vain  to  preserve  order  and  moderation 
in  the  fanatic  herd  of  his  followers  he  aban- 
doned them  to  their  own  will,  and  returned  to 
Constantino]ile. 

But  Walter  the  Penniless  had  all  the  spirit 
of  the  turbulent  host.  When  they  demanded 
to  be  led  against  the  Infidels,  he  willingly  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  leadership.  At 
this  juncture  the  Crusaders  were  greatly  ex- 
cited by  the  report  that  the  city  of  Nice,  cap- 
ital of  the  pro^•^nce  of  Roum,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Christians.  Hoping  to  share 
the  spoils  of  this  important  conquest,  the  mul- 
titude rushed  blindly  into  the  liostile  country, 
and  reached  the  i)lain  of  Nice.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  received  no  welcome  from  Christian 
allies  or  signal  from  Christian  banners.  On 
the  contrary  they  were  surrounded  by  an  im- 
mense army  of  Turkish  cavalry.  The  Crusaders 
were  now  fully  gratified  with  the  sight  of  the 
Infidels.  Walter  and  his  followers  fought  with 
desperate  courage  until  they  were  all.  with  the 
exception  of  about  three  thousand,  hewed  down 
with  the  cimeters  of  the  Turks.     Those  who 
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survived  escaped  into  the  Bj'zantine  forest,  and 
made  tlicir  way  back  to  Constautindple.  The 
triuiiipliant  Turks  gathered  into  a  Iui<j:o  mound 
the  bones  of  the  dead  men  of  the  West,  and 
lefftlie  monuracnt,  like  TamerUme's  pyramid 
of  skulls,  a  warning:  to  other  fanatical  hosts  to 
beware  of  Asia  Minor. 

Thus  did  the  first  two  divisions  of  the  cru- 
sading host  sink  into  the  earth.  A  third  rab- 
ble soon  followed  from  Germany.  A  certain 
monk  named  Godeschal,  envious  of  the  fame 
of  Peter  and  AValter,  preached  the  holy  war 
through  his  native  districts,  and  about  fifteen 
thousand  villagers  and  peasants  flocked  to  his 
standard.  Following  the  same  route  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  jireceding  divisions, 
Godeschal  led  his  followers  into  Hungary. 
Carloman,  however,  lunl  now  wearied  of  cast- 
ing his  pearls  before  swine,  and  gave  to  the 
German  fanatics  an  iidiospitable  reception. 
He  adopted  the  policy  of  despatching  them 
with  all  haste  through  his  kingdom.  But 
the  lawless  multitude  was  not  to  be  appea.sed 
with  any  thing  but  violence  and  rapine.  The 
former  scenes  of  plundering  and  outrage  were 
renewed  until  the  Hungarians  rose  in  arms, 
And  the  king  permitted  them  to  do  as  they 
would  with  the  invaders.  He  even  went  fur- 
ther, and  did  an  act  of  perfidy  in  order  to 
free  the  land  from  the  presence  of  the  hate- 
ful horde.  When  the  (iermans  hail  gathered 
before  the  walls  of  Belgrade,  he  induced  them 
with  fair  promises  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but 
no  sooner  had  they  done  so  than  the  inhabi- 
tants were  let  loose  upon  them,  and  they  were 
massacred  almost  to  a  man. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fourth  and  last  divis- 
ion of  the  host  gathered  on  the  eastern  con- 
fines of  Germany.  Perhaps  no  other  such  exe- 
crable mass  of  vile  humanity  was  seen  before  or 
since  in  the  world.  France  sent  her  thieves; 
the  Rhine  provinces,  their  oflscouring;  the 
British  Islands,  their  outlaws;  and  all  the 
West,  her  pads  and  murderers.  This  delight- 
ful array  of  European  refuse  heaped  up  to 
the  number  of  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. A  few  ignorant  nobles  with  their  bands 
of  retainers  were  merged  in  the  common  raa.ss; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  election  of  leaders, 
the  choice  fell  on  a  goat  and  a  fioose!  These 
ridiculous  creatures  were  actually  set  forward 
as  the  divinely  constituted  agents  by  which  the 


host  was  to  be  led  to  victory  over  the  iuiidel 
Turks  of  Asia ! 

The  result  was  as  revolting  as  the  beginning 
was  abominable.  The  superstitious  horde  fell 
upon  the  Jewish  colonLsts  in  the  cities  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  ilosellc,  and  began  to  rob  and 
murder.  The  victims  of  the  atrocity  had, 
under  the  protection  of  the  barons  of  the 
towns,  become  prosperous  and  wealthy.  This 
circumstance  whetted  the  ajipetite  of  the  vile 
rabble,  who  pretended  to  see  in  the  Jews  only 
the  enemies  of  Christ.  They  proposed  to  be- 
gin the  holy  war  by  exterminating  the  foes  of 
God  in  Europe  before  i)njcceding  against  those 
in  Asia.  The  blood  of  the  unoflending  Isra- 
elites flowed  in  torrents,  and  their  homes  were 
ravaged  and  destroyed.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Romish  Church,  under  whose  call 
the  Crusade  had  been  begun,  the  Jews  were 
massacred  by  thousands,  and  other  thousands, 
in  order  to  save  themselves  from  a  worse  fate 
under  the  brutal  swords  of  their  persecutors, 
threw  themselves  into  the  flames  or  rivers. 

AVhen  the  ruffian  host  could  find  no  further 
material  for  slaughter,  the  march  Wiis  resumed 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  The  whole 
route  was  a  scene  of  l)arliarous  lust  and  licen- 
tiousness. Nothing  which  native  depravity 
could  suggest  or  sensual  fanaticism  enforce 
was  omitted  to  complete  the  horrors  of  the 
advance.  The  day  of  judgment,  however,  at 
last  arrived.  On  the  thither  side  of  the  Dan- 
ube a  Hungarian  army  was  drawn  up  to  dis- 
pute the  progress  of  the  invaders.  It  was 
now  their  turn  to  feel  the  edge  of  a  merci- 
less sword.  The  Hungarian  leaders  proved 
to  be  more  than  a  match  for  General  Goat 
and  General  Goose.  The  immense  rabble  was 
hemmed  in  and  beaten  back  against  the  river. 
The  tide  of  the  Danube  was  red  with  the  blood 
of  robbers.  The  bodies  of  the  .«lain  floated  like 
drift-wood,  or  choked  the  channel  with  a  hor- 
rid mass  of  putrefaction.  Very  few  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  the  Hungarians  and  the 
engulfing  river.  It  was  perhaps  the  vastest 
and  most  salutary  execution  of  criminals  ever 
witnessed  within  the  limits  of  Europe.  Thus 
perished  the  fourth  and  last  of  those  fanatic 
multitudes  that  arose  at  the  call  of  Peter  the 
Hermit.  Already  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  human  beings  had  been  swallowed 
from   sight  before  a  regular  army  could   be 
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equipped  and  started  in  tiie  wake  of  the  pop- 
ular tumult.  Not  a  Christian  soldier  had 
thus  far  penetrated  beyond  the  plain  office. 
Walter  the  Penniless  was  dead.  The  fame 
of  Peter  was  at  a  discount,  but  the  fever  of 
Europe  wa.s  in  no  wise  cooled.  It  still  re- 
mained for  her  soldiery  to  undertake  hy  reg- 
ular expeditious  what  her  peasants  and  monks, 
her  fjoose  and  her  goat,  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish. 

Ill  the  mean  tfme  the  secidar  jirinecs  of  the 
West,  who  had  attended  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont and  assumed  the  cross,  were  busily  en- 
framed in  preparing  for  the  holy  war.  Among 
those  who  were  destined  to  distingui.<h  them- 
selves as  cru.sulers,  should  be  mentioned,  first 
of  all,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorraine. 
Ills  reputation  for  piety,  learning,  and  courage 
was  ('(jual  to  that  of  the  best  prince  of  his  age. 
In  his  father's  house  Peter  the  Hermit  had 
lived  I)efore  he  became  a  monk.  Frotn  his 
mother,  who  had  in  her  veins  the  blood  of 
the  C'arlovingiaus,  Godfrey  inherited  his  duke- 
dom. In  early  life  he  took  up  arms  for  the 
Eiuperor  Henry  IV.  in  his  war  with  Hilde- 
brand,  and  won  high  distinction  as  a  soldier. 
In  the  bloody  battle  which  was  fought  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elster  he  had  struck  down  with 
his  own  hand  that  Kodolph  of  Suabia  whom 
the  Pope  had  invested  with  the  crown  of  Ger- 
many. Afterwards,  during  the  siege  of  Rome, 
when  the  papal  banner  traile<l  and  Gregory 
lli'd  for  refuge  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
it  was  Godfrey  who,  first  of  all  the  imperial 
captains,  broke  over  the  ramparts  and  opened 
the  gates  of  the  city.  With  the  sidisequent 
triumph  of  the  Pope,  however,  the  duke's  con- 
science began  to  upbraid  him  for  the  wcked 
part  he  had  taken  against  the  Head  of  the 
church.  Living  in  his  duchy,  surrounded 
with  wealth  and  enjoying  a  good  name,  he 
none  the  less  suffered  all  tlie  jmngs  of  remorse. 
How  else  should  he  atone  for  the  great  sins 
ol'  his  rash  youth  except  by  taking  the  cross 
and  giving  his  lif(>,  if  necessarv,  in  recovering 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  Iididels? 

With  no  half-hearted  purpose  did  Duke 
Godfrey  become  a  Crusader.  No  sacrifices 
were  spare<l  to  secure  the  desired  end.  He 
sold  or  mortgaged  all  of  his  ca.stles  and  estates. 
He  alienated  his  cities  and  principalities  and 
gave  up  his  duchy.     He  lai<I  all  on  the  altar 


il'  liy  any  means  he  might  regain  the  favor  of 
heaven,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  making  war 
on  the  vicar  of  Christ.  With  the  nnjuc}'  pro- 
cured by  the  sale  of  his  vast  domains  he  raised 
and  eipiipped  a  magnificent  army.  Ten  thou- 
sand knights,  the  fiower  of  European  chivalry, 
rallied  around  his  banner,  while  a  force  of 
eighty  thousand  foot  made  uj)  the  body  of  his 
forces.  His  principal  officers  were  his  two 
brothers,  Eustace  and  Baldwin,  the  former 
count  of  Bouillon;  his  kinsman  Baldwin  du 
Bourg,  and  several  other  noblemen  le.'^s  con- 
.spicuous  by  their  rank  and  reputation. 

In  the  .south  of  France  the  men  of  war 
were  rallied  to  the  cross  by  Raymond,  count 
of  Toulouse.  He  too  was  a  soldier  by  profes- 
sion. He  had  fought  against  the  Saracens  in 
Spain.  He  had  distinguished  himself  at  the 
right  hanil  of  the  Cid.  He  had  wedded  the 
daughter  of  King  Alphon.so,  and  was  known 
as  one  of  the  most  valiant  captains  of  his 
times.  It  was  his  saying  that  he  had  spent 
his  youth  fighting  the  followers  of  the  false 
Prophet  in  Europe,  and  would  spend  his  old 
age  in  warring  with  them  in  Asia.  Already 
aged,  his  white  locks  made  a  conspicuous  sign 
around  which  soon  was  gathered  out  of  Prov- 
ence and  Gascony  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  His  principal  officer  was  the  Bishop 
of  Puy,  who,  after  the  Council  of  Clermont 
was  made  legate  of  the  Pope,  and  now  became 
a  soldier  of  the  cross  militant  against  the 
Infidels. 

While  the  Crusaders  of  Lorraine  and  Prov- 
ence were  thus  marshaled  by  (lodfrey  and 
Raymond,  Hugh,  of  Vennandois,  brother  of 
King  Philip  of  France,  ami  Robert,  Count  of 
Flanders,  sounded  the  call  in  their  respective 
provinces  and  armccl  their  several  hosts. 
Stephen,  C'oiint  of  Blois,  and  Robert,  Count 
of  Paris,  also  rallied  their  knights  and  retain- 
ers and  made  ready  fiir  the  march  into  .\sia. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  crusading  fi'rvor 
kindleil  all  Normandy  into  a  glow.  The  court 
of  Rouen  furnished  two  gallant  leaders.  These 
were  Robert  Short  Hose,  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  an<l  Edgar  Atheling,  heir  of  the 
Sa.xon  line  to  the  throne  of  Englaml. 

The  chanicters  and  dis]>ositiiuis  <-f  both 
the,«e  princes  have  already  been  sketched  In  the 
preceding  book.  Such  was  the  im])rovidence 
of  Robert,  and  so  frequently  was  he  made  the 
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victim  of  the  wiles  aud  cupidity  of  the  haug- 
er9-ou  of  his  court,  that  he  was  many  times 
reduced  to  a  stage  nl'  ridiculous  poverty.     He 


lia<l  ill  liiiii  all  the  elements  of  a  genuine  C'ru- 
satlcr — linive,  riush,  fanatical,  iiiiju'cunious,  ex- 
cluded by  his  younger  brother  from  the  throne 
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of  England,  beset  by  usurers  who  demanded 
their  interest  and  women  who  wanted  presents 
in  exchange  for  their  alleged  virtue — he  was 
precisely  the  sort  of  a  personage  who,  without 
inducement  to  remain  at  home,  might  gladly 
embark  in  the  respect^ible  enterprise  of  hunting 
Infidels.  Such  were  the  antecedents  of  that 
mutually  profitable  bargain  by  which  Count 
Kobert  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks  sold 
out  his  duchy  of  Normandy  to  his  brother 
William  Kufus  of  England. 

As  to  Edgar  Atheling,  though  of  a  ditlor- 
ent  character,  and  already  past  the  fortieth  mile- 
stone of  life,  he  too  found  many  and  potent 
reasons  for  joining  in  the  holy  war.  Pro- 
scribed from  Englan<l,  and  robbed  of  even  the 


conduct  of  his  own  affairs,  set  out  with  an 
army  of  Anglo-  and  Scoto-Saxons  to  eject  Don- 
ald Bane  from  the  throne  which  he  had 
usurped.  Before  dej)arting  however,  he  prom- 
ised his  friend.  Count  liobert,  to  join  him  in 
the  East  a.s  soon  as  the  Scottish  pretender 
should  have  been  hurled  from  power. 

Meanwhile,  the  Short  Hose  set  up  his  white 
banner,  and  at  the  signal  multitudes  of  Nor- 
man Knights  flocked  to  join  their  fortunes 
with  those  of  a  leader  so  well  renowned  for 
generosity  and  courage.  Stephen,  Earl  of 
Albermarle,  Edward  Percy,  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
Joscclyu  de  Courteuay,  Couan  dc  Montacute, 
and  Girard  de  Gourney  were  the  principal 
Anglo-Norman  barons  who  set  out  with  Count 


c;atiiki{IN(;  ok 
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])ro.spect  of  the  crown  worn  by  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  fathers,  he  had  for  many  years  found 
his  chief  deligiit  in  the  companionship  of 
dogs  and  the  solace  of  philosophy.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  however,  had  sufficed 
to  quiet  his  andiition,  and  when  the  ])revail- 
ing  enthusiasm  rei(ehed  Roacu,  especially  when 
his  friend  Robert  Short  Hose  caught  the  con- 
tagion, Edgar  also  fired  with  tiie  crusading 
fever,  and  ]nit  the  red  cros.<>  on  his  shoulder. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  it  hapjiened  that 
a  certain  Donald  I?ane,  an  ambitious  Scot,  had 
seized  upon  the  throne  of  hi.s  country,  which 
of  hereditary  right  belonged  to  a  son  of  Ed- 
gar's sister.  To  reseat  his  nejihew  on  the  Scot- 
tish throne,  the  English  Prince,  acting  with 
more  encrfrv  than   he  had  ever  shown  in  tlie 


Till':  (:ki's.\ders. 
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Robert  to  rescue  the  sepulcher  of  Christ  from 
the  Turks. 

Very  unlike  the  peasant-rabble  were  these 
magnificent  bands  of  warriors.  All  the  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  Europe  were  now  commit- 
ted to  the  enterprise,  and  as  far  as  the  igno- 
rance of  the  age  would  allow,  due  prejjarations 
were  made  to  insure  the  sueee.s-;  of  the  great 
expedition.  All  Europe  wfnt  to  prayers  as 
the  knightly  pageant  departed.  In  the  matter 
of  armor  the  best  skill  of  the  times  was  em- 
ployed to  perfei't  it.  Each  Cru.-^ailer  wore  a 
ca.«f|ue  and  haulierk  of  chain  mail.  The  foot 
soliliers  carried  long  shij'lds,  and  tlie  knights 
wore  circular  bucklers.  The  weapons  consisted 
of  swords,  lances,  jioniards,  axes,  maces,  bows 
and  cross-bows,  slings,  and  indeed  every  fash- 
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ion  of  iustrumeut  and  missile  peculiar  to  the 
warfare  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Still  there  was 
no  true  foresifz:ht  of  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered. The  distance  was  totally  niisaj)- 
prehended.  Tiie  routes  to  the  East  were  little 
known.  The  real  obstacles  to  be  overcome  be- 
fore a  blow  coukl  be  delivered  were  either 
uidieard  of  or  esteemed  as  trifles.  The  most 
intelligent  knights  began  the  extraordinary 
march  as  though  it  were  a  hunt  or  a  holiday. 


]Many  took  their  wives  and  children  with  them. 
Distinguished  barons  rode  along  with  their 
bugle-horns  and  blew  at  intervals  as  if  to  sound 
the  siguah'  of  the  chase.  Home  carried  hawks 
on  their  wrists,  while  hounds  trotted  by  the 
side  of  the  horses.  Even  yet  the  Crusade  was 
considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  pilgrimage — 
a  demonstration  in  force  against  the  Infidels — 
than  as  a  military  expedition  involving  long 
marches,  stubborn  sieges,  and  bloody  battles. 


Charter  xc— The  F^iKtix  Crusa.de. 


HE  pilgrim  princes  who 
were  now  about  to  di- 
rect tlie  chivalry  of  Eu- 
rope against  the  Turks 
had  sufficient  prudence  to 
consi<ler  the  difficultv  of 
subsistence.  The  couu- 
tiiis  thiiiuLih  uhicii  they  were  to  pa.ss  were  al- 
ready half  exhausted  by  the  ravages  and 
excesses  of  the  precursive  multitudes.  It  was 
now  agreed  among  the  leaders  to  set  out  at 
liillerent  dates  an<l  by  diH'erent  routes.  Con- 
stantinople was  to  be  the  rendezvous.  It  wa.s 
clear  that  if  all  the  hosts  now  umlcr  arras 
were  to  ])roceed  in  one  body,  the  provinces 
through  which  they  should  pa.ss  would  be  ut- 
terly consumed.  Europe  could  survive  only 
by  distributing  the  stomachs  of  her  defei  ders. 
The  rabble  vanguard  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Cfoss  had  not  left  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  Ry/.antiiie  (Ireeks.  The  Em- 
peror .Vlexius  found  H'ason  to  repent  of  having 
called  from  the  viusty  deep  the  perturbed  spir- 
its of  the  West.  Now  came  the  news  to  Con- 
stantinople that  other  vast  armies,  less  .sav- 
age, but  more  .severe,  were  on  tiieir  way  to 
the  Eastern  Capital.  The  Emperor  began  to 
see  that  he  might  as  well  have  braved  the 
warriors  of  Alj)  Arslan  as  to  have  evoked 
by  his  messages  such  an  iiisatiai)le  host  of 
friends. 

From  this  time  forth  -Mexius  wa.s  <lriv(>n 
by  the  winds  and  tos.<ed.  I'nable  to  dictate 
by  authority  and  enforce  with  a  menacing 
attitude  such  mandates  as  seemed  nece.xsarv 
for  the   preservation   of  the    Km])ire,   he    fell 


into  subterfuge  and  double  dealing — the  last 
resorts  of  the  weak  against  the  strong. 
Never  was   monarch   more    beset  with   ])erils. 


loAT  <>K  Aims      MuM' (I'.VnllU'ric.  I'uris. 


He  iiad  himself  procured  the  throne  by  the 
perpetration  of  a  crime.  He  held  it  as  if 
awaiting  a  visit  from  Nemesis.  .\  thousjind 
domestic     foes    were     in     the    citv.      Now    his 
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crown,  with  his  lioad  in  it,  seemed  to  be 
presseil  Hut  bctweeu  a  Turkish  shield  and  a 
Christian  bucivler.  Beyond  the  Bosphorus 
was  the  flaming  Crescent.  Over  the  Hunga- 
rian forest  was  seen  the  portentous  shadow  of 
the  coming  Cross. 

The  Greek  Emperor,  with  something  of 
the  nld-time  craftiness  of  his  race,  perceived 
that  tiie  Ciusaders  were  really  adventurei-s. 
He  knew  that  the  Franks,  and  especially  the 
Normans,  had  just  one  class  of  friends — those 


rather  tlic  motive  of  loyalty  is  altogether 
wanting  in  such  a  soldiery.  To  match  the 
hired  barbarians  of  the  Ea.stern  Empire 
against  the  mail-clad  warrioi-s  of  Godfrey  and 
Rayniiinil  was  like  setting  curs  on  niastirt's. — 
So  the  Emperor  fell  back  on  craft  and  subtlety. 
Meanwhile  the  several  crusading  armies 
took  up  tlicir  march  for  the  East.  For  a 
while  aliiiii-s  went  well.  By  and  by,  however, 
Hugh  of  Vermandois,  leader  of  the  French 
Knights,  having  set  out  with  the  Pope's  ban- 


TlIE  l.'UWT  CUUsiAUE. 


■who  had  nothing;  and  one  class  of  enemies — 
those  who  had  something.  He  understood 
that  these  greedy  descendants  of  the  North- 
men would  discover  in  the  luxurious  capital 
of  the  East  every  thing  which  was  calculated 
to  excite  their  cupidity ;  and  what  robber  in 
the  ]>reseuce  of  spoil  ever  failed  to  find  a  cause 
of  ((uarrel  ? 

The  situation  was  in  the  highest  degree 
critical.  The  armies  at  the  disposal  of  Alex- 
ius were  made  up  of  mercenaries.  At  all 
times  such  forces  are  notoriously  disloyal,  or 


ner  and  blessing,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Epirus.  In  this  catastrophe  Alexius  per- 
ceived his  opportunity.  He  ordered  Count 
Hugh  to  be  seized,  brought  to  Constantinople, 
and  held  as  a  hostage.  By  this  means  he 
hoped  to  make  King  Philip  of  France,  a 
brother  of  the  prisoner,  dependent  upon  his 
pleasure  respecting  the  future  conduct  of  the 
Crusade.  Count  Hugh  was  also  held  as  a 
pledge  for  the  future  good  conduct  of  the 
Franks  whUe  traversing  the  territories  of  the 
Empire. 
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The  chivalrous  GoiltVey  \v;i.s  dei'jily  in- 
censed at  this  act  of  bad  faith  ou  the  part 
of  the  Emperor.  Landing  at  Philipopoli,  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
Constantinople  to  know  the  occasion  of  the 
arrest  of  tiie  Count  of  Vermandois,  and  to 
demand  his  liberation.  To  this  civil  request 
an  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answer  was  re- 
turned. It  wa.s  not  long  until  crowds  of  fugi- 
tive Greeks  rushing  into  Constantinople  gave 
notice  that  Godfrey  ha/'  become  the  avenger 
of  his  friend,  and  turned  his  warriors  loose 
upon  the  perfidious  country. 

Alexius  came  (|uickly  to  his  senses.  An 
embassy  was  hastily  dispatched  to  Godfrey, 
promising  full  explanation  and  satisfaction  for 


tifully  to  whatever  good  things  the  fruitful 
East  ha(.l  heaped  up  in  her  lap.  It  was  not 
long  until  Alexius  perceived  that  another  pol- 
icy must  be  adopted  with  the  warriors  of  the 
West.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  Godfrey  in- 
forming him  of  his  desire  to  supply  the  army 
out  of  the  stores  of  the  city,  and  the  duke 
thereupon  ordered  his  followers  to  desist  from 
further  pillage.  A  better  understanding  was 
thus  arrived  at  between  the  treacherous  Greeks 
and  their  unwelcome  guest. 

Jv  otwithstanding  the  outward  show  of  amity 
quarrels  were  constantly  breaking  out  between 
the  two  races.  At  times  it  appeared  that  their 
common  enmity  against  the  Turks  would  be 
will  lily  forgotten   in   tlie  bitter  recriminations 


«^-Hv,'v 


CRUSADERS  ON  TllKIR  WAV  TO  PALE.STINE. 
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the  violence  done  to  Hugh,  and  begging  him 
til  restrain  his  followers  from  further  ravages. 
The  prince  thereupon  bade  his  warriors  to 
refrain  from  furtlier  injury  to  the  Greeks,  and 
then  pres.-<ed  forward  to  the  Eastern  Capit^U. 
Arriving  before  the  gates  he  found  them  closed 
against  the  armv  of  the  Cross;  for  the  highlv 
moral  Alexius,  having  now  conceived  the 
noble  design  of  starving  the  Crusaders  to  death, 
had  fi)rl)idilen  the  Greeks  to  su])]ily  them  with 
provisions.  Hut  the  Emperor  had  not  yet  ap- 
prehended the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  men 
with  wliiini  lie  had  to  deal.  The  Crusaders 
were  unwilliiiir  to  be  ort'ereil  up  on  the  altar 
of  hunger.  Tiiey  burst  into  tjje  suburbs  of 
the  eitv,  |ilunileieil  palaces  and  villages,  cap- 
tured store-houses  and  helped  themselves  boun- 


whicli  burned  in  the  hearts  of  Byzantine  and 
Frank.  Mine  than  once  the  Crusaders  were 
oil  till'  eve  lit  assaulting  the  city,  and  the 
leaders  of  tlie  host  were  little  concerned  to 
prevent  such  a  contlict.  It  were  hard  to  say 
whether  at  this  juncture  the  cupidity  of  the 
western  soldiers  or  the  insolence  of  the  Greeks 
was  more  dithcult  to  curb. 

The  Emperor  within  the  walls  looked  with 
ever-increasing  alarm  upon  the  threatening  at- 
titude of  the  crusading  Imsl.  His  next  ])iece 
of  ili|)lomacv  was  to  secure  from  the  Western 
princes  who  bad  their  camps  luitside  the  ram- 
parts such  a<'ts  of  homage  and  oaths  of  fealty 
to  himself  as  could  not  be  honorably  or  even 
decently  violated.  He  fii-st  tried  the  new 
]>olicy  with   success   upon    Hugh   of  Verman- 
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dois,  and,  havinp  that  prince  in  bis  power, 
succeeded  in  securing  from  him  the  desired 
oath.  Great  was  the  indignation  in  the  pil- 
grim camp  when  the  proposal  of  Alexius  was 
known.  But  tlie  Emperor  sent  his  son  as  a 
hostage  to  the  Crusaders,  and  tlieir  repugnance 
was  gradually  overcome  with  blandishments. 
Godfrey,  Robert  Short  Hose,  and  the  counts 
of  Flandei-s  and  Blois  consented  to  do  homage 
to  Alexius  as  their  suzerain ;  but  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  refused  with  disdain  to  render  fealty 
to  such  a  master.  It  became  a  problem  with 
the  Emperor  in  what  way  he  might  bring  the 
sturdy  Crusader  to  a  sense  of  what  was  due 
the  majesty  of  Constantinople. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  western  princes 
were  admitted  to  the  city  and  taken  to  the 
palace  of  Alexius.     There — 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state  that  far 
Outshone  tlie  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind — 

sat  the  Emperor  of  Byzantium,  surrounded  by 
the  Tniporial  court.  Nothing  wa.s  omitted  which 
artificial  niaguificeuce  could  supi)ly  to  impress 
the  Crusaders  with  a  sense  of  eastern  greatne.ss. 
But  the  eye  of  penetration  could  not  have 
failed  to  pierce  through  the  flimsy  and  gilded 
sham  and  perceive  the  essential  weakness  of 
the  power  which  was  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  swords  of  western  Christendom. 
Godfrey,  the  two  Roberts,  and  Stephen  did 
the  act  of  homage  as  might  become  great 
knights  and  warriors.  Rich  gifts  were  showered 
upon  them,  and  the  Emperor  began  to  wrap 
himself  in  the  cloak  of  a  delusive  security. 

Before  the  ceremony  was  fairly  ended  an 
incident  occurred  which  shocked  the  crafty 
Greek  from  his  pleasing  reverie.  Count  Rob- 
erto of  Paris  was  among  the  number  of  nobles 
who  were  present  at  the  obeisance  of  the  lead- 
ers. While  the  pageant  was  still  set  this  stal- 
wart son  of  the  ancient  sea-kings,  with  no 
effort  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  mum- 
mery that  was  enacting,  strode  boldly  forward 
to  the  throne  and  .<at  down  by  the  side  of  the 
Emperor.  At  this  the  Greeks  were  horrified 
and  the  Crusaders  laughed.  Some  of  the  more 
prudent  Franks  attempted  to  remonstrate  with 
Count  Robert,  and  one  of  them  taking  him  by 
the  arm  said:  "When  you  are  in  a  foreign 
country  you  ought  to  respect  its  customs!" 
"  Indeed  !"  said  the  impudent  count,  with  a 
significant  look   at   Alexius;    "but   this  is  a 


pleasant  clown  who  Ls  seated  while  so  many 
noble  captains  are  standing."  The  Emperor 
was  obliged  to  pocket  the  insult,  and  when 
the  ceremony  was  over  he  attempted  to  mol- 
ify  the  implacable  Crusader  with  some  plea.sant 
talk.  "  What  is  your  birth,  and  which  is  your 
country?"  said  he  with  mild  accent  to  tht 
surly  Robert.  "I  am  a  Frenchman,"  said 
the  Frank,  "and  of  the  highest  rank  of 
nobles.  And  one  thing  I  know,  that  in  my 
country  there  is  a  pla  -e  near  a  church  where 
those  repair  who  are  eager  to  attest  their  valor. 
I  have  often  been  there  myself,  and  no  one 
has  ventured  to  present  himself  before  me." 
The  hint  of  a  challenge  was  lost  on  the  mild- 
mannered  Alexius,  who  had  as  little  notion  of 
exposing  his  person  as  he  had  of  hazarding 
his  throne. 

Meanwhile  the  people  of  Southern  Italy, 
especially  the  Normans  of  Calabria,  had  been 
roused  from  their  slumbers  by  Prince  Bcemund, 
of  Tarento.  He  was  the  .son  of  that  Robert 
Guiscard  by  whom  and  his  brother  William 
tlie  knights  of  the  North  had  been  led  against 
the  Saracens  in  the  war  for  the  possession  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula  and  the  Sici- 
lies. Now  he  took  up  arms  in  the  common 
cause.  His  own  principality  was  far  too  small 
a  field  for  his  ambition.  Like  many  another 
restless  baron,  he  would  seek  in  the  East  and 
under  cover  of  a  holy  enterprise  the  ojtportu- 
nity  which  the  West  no  longer  afforded. 

But  while  the  aspirations  of  Ba>mund  urged 
him  to  a,ssume  the  cross  he  found  himself  with 
neither  money  nor  soldiers.  At  this  time  the 
Norman  army  of  the  South,  led  by  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  Prince  of  Tarento,  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Anialfi,  a  .stronghold  of  South- 
ern Italy,  which  the  Normans  had  not  yet 
reduced.  Boemund  repaired  to  the  camp  of 
his  countrymen  and  began  to  excite  their 
minds  with  the  story  of  outraged  Jerusalem 
and  to  compare  the  glories  of  a  crusade  with 
the  unworth  of  the  petty  war  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  From  the  enthusiasm  which 
he  thus  kindled  to  the  leadership  of  an  expe- 
dition was  but  a  step,  and  Baniiund  soon  found 
him.«elf  at  the  head  of  a  multitude  of  knights 
who  wore  the  red  cross  and  shouted,  Dieii  le 
Veid.  The  siege  of  Amalfi  was  given  up,  and 
the  army,  thirty  thousand  strong,  departed 
for  the   Holv   Land.     Among  the  leaders  of 
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this  division  of  Crusaders  was  the  Prince  Tan- 
cred,  nephew  of  Boemuud,  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  age. 

The  first  landing  of  tlie  Italian  knights  was 
made  at  Durazzo.  At  this  jjlace  the  Prince 
of  Tarento  had  alreaily  in  his  youth  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  conflict  with  the  Greeks. 
Even  now  his  secret  purpose  was  rather  to 
renew  the  war  with  the  Eastern  Empire  than 
to  exterminate  the  Turks.  He  accordingly 
sent  word  to  Godfrey,  at  Constantinople,  ad- 
vising him  to  seize  the  Byzantine  dominions 
for  himself;  i)iit  the  chivalrous  Godfrey  would 
be  no  party  to  such  an  enterprise.  Btemiind 
then  advanced  through  Macedonia  and  ap- 
proached the  Eastern  Capital. 

AVhen  Alexius  heard  that  the  Norman 
Knights  were  coming,  and  that  the  impla- 
cable Prince  of  Tarento  was  their  leader,  he 
resorted  to  his  usual  method  of  duplicity. 
He  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  Boemund 
his  vassal  by  means  of  bribes.  He  invited 
him  to  come  to  Constantinople,  and  received 
him  witli  all  the  arts  known  to  an  imperial 
demagogue.  Nor  did  B(vmuiid  himself  fail  in 
the  display  of  craft.  The  meeting  of  the 
twain  was  occupied  with  high-flown  compli- 
ments and  hollow  professions  of  friendship. 
In  the  course  of  the  sham  interview.  Alexins 
was  indiscreet  enough  to  exhibit  to  his  dan- 
gerous guest  one  of  the  treasure  houses  of  the 
palace.  The  eyes  of  the  Prince  of  Tarento 
dilated  with  tiie  sight.  "Here  is  enough," 
said  he,  "to  conquer  a  kingdom."  Deeming 
the  moment  opportune,  tiie  Emperor  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  treasures  to  be  conveyed  to 
B<emund's  tent  as  a  present.  The  latter  af- 
fected to  decline  the  gift.  "Your  munifi- 
cence,'" .said  he,  "is  too  great;  but  if  you 
would  have  me  your  vassiil  forever  make  me 
Gmtul  Dome.'itic  of  the  Empire!"  Tliis  re- 
quest went  through  Alexius  like  a  dart;  for 
he  himself  had  seized  the  Imperial  crown 
while  holding  the  office  of  Grand  Domestic. 
He  accordingly  replied,  that  he  could  not 
confer  the  desired  honor,  but  that  he  would 
gniut  it  as  a  reward  of  future  services. 

Thus  was  the  year  lOOti  consumed  with  the 
gatliering  of  tlie  armies  of  tiie  W<'sl  ln'forc  the 
walls  of  Coustantino|ile.  All  winter  long  the 
Emperor  wa.s  in  extreme  anxiety  lest  the  up- 
lifted sword  of  Christendom  should  fall  on  him- 


self rather  than  on  the  Turks.  JSIor  is  it  likely 
that  such  a  catastrojjhe  could  have  been  avoided 
but  for  the  prudent  restraints  imposed  by  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross. 

At  length,  with  the  opening  of  the  follow- 
ing spring,  Alexius  had  the  inexpressible  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  the  Crusaders  break  up  their 
camp  and  cros.s  into  Asia  Minor.  The  host 
was  safely  in  Bitliynia  on  the  march  for  Pal- 
estine. The  forces  thus  gathered  out  of  the 
prolific  West  numbered  fully  six  hundred  thou- 
.saml  warriors.  Of  these,  a  hundred  thousand 
were  mounted  knights,  an<l  the  remainder  foot 
soldiers  in  armor.  The  mixed  character  of 
the  vast  throng  was  still  preserved.  Priest, 
matron,  and  maid  still  journeyed  by  the  side 
of  young  warriors,  who  carried  white  hawks 
on  their  wrists,  and  whistled  at  intervals  to 
the  hounds.  At  the  head  rode  the  austere 
Godfrey,  the  white-haired  Raymond  of  Tou- 
louse, and  Peter  the  Hermit  seated  on  a  mule. 
The  immense  army  pressed  steadily  forward 
and  came  to  Nice,  the  capital  of  Bitliynia. 

The  sultan  of  this  province  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  jiut  his  kingdom  in  a  condition  of 
defense.  Nice  was  strongly  fortified.  The 
people  were  roused  by  a  proclamation,  and 
called  in  for  the  protection  of  the  capital.  In 
accordance  with  the  military  methods  of  the 
East,  the  non-combatants  were  placed  within 
the  walls,  while  the  Turkish  armv  pitched  its 
camp  on  the  neighboring  mountains.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  10117,  the  bannere  of  the  Cru- 
saders came  in  sight.  Quite  different  was  the 
prospect  from  that  which  the  Western  chivalry 
had  expected  to  descry.  Here  lay  a  powerful 
city  surrounded  with  the  seemingly  impreg- 
nable rampart,  protected  by  Lake  Ascauius 
and  a  <ril<'h  deep  and  broad,  flooded  with 
water.  Here  were  turrets  bristling  with 
Turkish  spears,  and  yonder  on  the  mountain 
slo])c  waved  the  black  banner  of  the  Abbas- 
sides  over  a  powerful  army  of  Moslem  war- 
riors. But  the  courage  of  the  Crusaders  was 
rather  awakened  into  active  energy  than 
cooled  by  the  spectacle.  Taking  their  posi- 
tion on  the  ])lain  in  front  of  the  city,  they 
immediately  began  a  siege.  The  day  had  at 
last  arrived  when  the  issue  of  valor,  which 
had  been  tested  three  lunidn  d  and  fifty  years 
before  on  the  field  of  Poitiers,  was  again  to  be 
decided,  but  now  on  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor. 
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For  ii  seju-oa  the  opposiug  armies  of  Cross 
and  Crescent  tested  each  othei-'s  strength  and 
powers  in  desultory  and  iudecisis-c  conflicts. 
Several  times  the  Crusaders  flung  themselves 
against  the  walls  of  Nice,  and  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  losses.  But  the  snltau  and 
his  generals  discovered  in  these  reckless  as- 
saults a  courage  and  determination  which  had 
had  not  been  witnessed  in  Western  Asia  since 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  some 
delay,  the  Moslem  leaders  determined  to  risk 
a  battle.  •  The  sultan  harangued  his  soldiers, 
appealing  to  every  motive  which  seemed  likely 
to  call  forth  the  most  heroic  energies  of  Islam. 
Then,  girding  on  his  sword,  he  gave  orders  for 
the  charge,  and  the  Moslem  host,  surging  down 
the  mountain  slope,  fell  headlong  upon  the 
Christian  camp.  Such  was  the  fury  of  the 
charge  that  the  soldiers  of  Raymond  of  Tou- 
louse, by  whom  the  brunt  of  the  battle  was 
first  borne,  were  thrown  into  some  disorder 
and  driven  from  their  lines.  But  the  advan- 
tage thus  gained  by  the  Saracens  was  of  brief 
duration.  Raymond  rallied  his  men  with  the 
greatest  bravery.  Robert  the  Short  Hose, 
now  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  and  Robert  of 
Flanders,  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  bugles  of  the  sultan  were  heard 
sounding  the  retreat.  The  Crusiiders  raised 
the  shout  of  triumph,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
victorious  Cross  fell  athwart  the  field  of  car- 
nage. The  losses  of  the  Moslems,  however, 
were  not  great;  for  the  sultan  abandoning  his 
capital,  njade  good  his  retreat,  and  postponed 
the  decisive  conflict.  The  Crusaders  were  tiius 
left  to  batter  down  the  walls  of  Nice  at  their 
leisure. 

Notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  the 
main  army  of  defense  the  garrison  within  the 
city  hehl  out  bravely  against  the  besiegers. 
The  latter,  however,  were  not  to  be  put  from 
their  purpose.  A  Lombard  engineer  lent  his 
skill  in  the  preparation  of  such  military  ma- 
chines as  were  known  to  the  skill  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  ramparts  were  battered  with 
rams.  An  engine  called  the  balister  dis- 
charged enormous  stones  against  the  turrets. 
Catapults  hurled  huge  ma.«ses  of  wood  and 
rock  upon  the  defenders  of  the  city,  and  the 
classical  tower,  built  at  a  distance  from  the 
walls,  and  brought  down  against  them  by 
means  of  an  artificial  agger  or  mole  of  earth. 


enabled  the  as.sailants  to  reach  their  enemies 
in  IkiikI  to  lumd  encounters  on  the  top  of  the 
ramparts. 

The  besieged  meanwhile  answered  force  with 
force.  Breaches  were  rp])aired,  assaults  re- 
pelled, the  place  of  the  fallen  su])plied  with 
new  soldiers,  and  the  Crusaders  kej)t  at  bay. 
After  the  siege  had  continued  for  several  weeks 
it  was  discovered  by  Godfrey  and  the  confed- 
erate princes  that  success  would  i)e  indefinitely 
jiostponcd  as  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  Nice 
had  free  ingress  and  egress  by  way  of  lake 
Ascanius.  To  gain  possession  of  this  body  of 
water  became  therefore  the  immediate  object 
of  the  Crusaders.  Boats  were  brought  over- 
land, manned  with  soldiers  and  launched  by 
night  on  the  lake.  The  morning  brought  con- 
sternation to  the  inhabitants  of  Nice.  The 
wife  and  household  of  the  sultan  attempting 
to  esca])C  were  ca])tured.  The  exultant  Crusa- 
ders prepared  for  a  final  assault,  but  to  their 
utter  amazement,  when  the  charge  was  about 
to  be  made,  the  standard  of  the  Emperor 
Alexius  rose  above  the  turrets  of  the  city. 

FoF  this  crafty  ruler  had  determined  to 
deprive  the  Crusaders  of  their  prize.  Seeing 
that  they  were  about  to  prove  victorious,  he 
sent  his  general  and  admiral  to  ojieu  secret 
negotiations  with  the  besieged.  The  latter 
w"ere  induced  to  believe  that  it  would  be  far 
proferal)lc  for  them  to  yield  the  city  to  their 
friend,  the  monarch  of  Byzantium,  than  to 
surrender  to  the  terrible  warriors  of  the  West. 
To  this  course  the  authorities  of  Nice  were  easily 
persuaded.  Accordingly  when  the  Crusaders' 
bugles  were  about  to  sound  the  charge  in  an  as- 
sault which  must  have  proved  successful,  the 
subtlety  of  the  Greek  prevailed  over  the  valor 
of  knighthood,  and  the  capital  of  Bithynia  was 
given  to  him  rather  than  to  them.  The  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  found  ample  illustra- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  the  western  princes. 
They  were  called  together  by  the  Emperor,  and 
their  rising  rage  at  the  treachery  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  was  quenched  in  a 
copious  shower  of  presents.  But  even  this 
Cooler  upon  the  indignation  natural  to  such 
perfidious  conduct  could  not  drown  the  secret 
hatred  of  the  Christian  knights  for  the  double 
dealing  and  two-faced  Alexius.  With  sullen 
demeanor  they  witnessed  the  transfer  to  his 
hands   of   the   prize  won   by  their   valor,  and 
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then  set  out  in  no  enviable  mood  to  prosecute 
tlieir  march  toward  Jerusalem. 

Departing  from  the  scene  of  their  victori- 
ous discomfiture,  the  Crusaders  set  out  in  two 
divisions.  The  first  and  by  far  the  larger 
force  was  commanded  by  the  Counts  (iodfrcy, 
Raymond,  Hugh  and  Robert  of  Flanders. 
The  other  au<l  more  warlike  army  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  the  Norman  knights,  was 
under  the  load  of  .Short  Hose,  Boemund, 
and  Tancred.  The  first  division  advanced 
across  the  plain  of  Dorvheum,  and  the  other 
entered  the  valley  of  Dogokgan.  Ten  days 
after  their  departure,  namely,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  the  warriors  under  the  lead  of  Ba'mund 
pitched  their  tents  in  what  was  deemed  a  se- 
cure position  and  prepared  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.  Early  on  the  following  morning  Greek 
spies  hurried  into  the  cam])  and  announced 
the  approach  of  the  sultan  with  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  Before  the  Crusaders  could 
prepare  for  tlie  onset,  clouds  of  dust  boiled 
up  on  the  horizon,  and  the  Turks  Iwre  down 
at  full  speed  to  battle. 

Now  it  was  that  the  powers  of  Bwmuud  of 
Tarento  shone  with  une(|ualed  luster.  The 
camp  was  hastily  surrounded  with  a  palisade 
formed  with  the  wagons.  Behind  this  the  non- 
combatants  were  phiceil  for  safety,  and  the 
knights,  vaulting  into  their  saddles,  quickly 
took  the  battle-line,  with  Short  Hose  and  Tan- 
cre<l  furious  for  the  fight.  Scarcely  was  the 
order  of  the  conflict  .set  when  the  white  tur- 
bans and  green  sashes  and  long  spears  of  the 
Turks  flashed  out  of  the  dust-cloud  and  broke 
upon  the  Christians.  Then  followed  the  blow- 
ing of  horns,  the  roll  of  drums,  the  yell  of 
the  Saracens,  and  the  cloud  of  darts  descend- 
ing with  deadly  din  and  rattle  ujxin  the  armor 
of  the  Norman  horsemen.  Called  by  the  jave- 
lins which  set  the  horses  iu  a  foam  of  rage  and 
fear,  the  Crusadei-s  da>hed  into  the  small  river 
wliich  .separated  them  from  the  enemy,  and 
rushed  hand  to  hand  with  their  iLssaiiants. 
The  skillful  Turks  opened  their  lines,  an<l  the 
Christians  seemed  to  beat  the  air.  Then  the 
enemy  wheeled,  returned  to  the  fray,  discharged 
their  arrows,  and  again  s])ed  out  of  reach. 
Many  of  the  knights  reeled  from  their  saddles 
and  fell.  Horses  da.shed  wildly  about  the  field. 
Confusion  and  rout  .seeme<l  to  impend  over 
the    Christian  army.     Count  Robert  of  Paris 


and  forty  of  his  comrades  were  killed.  The 
sultan,  with  a  body  of  picked  cavalry,  da.shed 
across  the  stream,  and  captured  the  camp  of 
the  Crusaders.  At  the  critical  moment,  when 
all  seemed  well-nigh  lost,  Robert  Short  Hose 
burst  with  a  fresh  body  of  horsemen  upon  the 
astonished  Turks,  and  several  of  their  leaders 
bit  the  dust  under  the  flashing  swords  of  the 
Normans.  In  another  j)art  of  the  field  Boe- 
mund rallied  his  men  to  the  charge,  and  re- 
took the  camp.  Nevertheless  the  odds  against 
the  Christians  were  as  five  to  one,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  that  the  fight  could  be  long  main- 
tained. The  Crusaders  were  beaten  back  into 
the  encampment.  Despair  was  .settling  down 
on  the  heroic  baud  when  the  shrill  bugles  of 
Godfrey  were  heard  in  the  distance,  and  in  a 
moment  more  than  fifty  thousand  sabres  flash- 
ing in  the  sunlight  under  the  banner  of  Hugh 
of  Vermaudois  gleamed  over  the  summit  of 
the  hills  behind  the  Christian  camp.  It  was 
now  the  turn  of  the  sultan  to  be  dismayed. 
His  bugles  sounded  a  retreat,  aud  the  Turks 
fell  back  rapidly,  pursued  by  the  Crusadere. 
The  lines  of  the  enemy  were  broken,  and  the 
Saracens  soon  found  themselves  hemmed  iu  on 
every  side,  and  slashed  by  the  swords  of  the 
Crusaders.  Backed  against  the  hills,  flight  was 
impo.ssible.  The  host  was  cut  down  by  thou- 
sands, and  the  sultan,  with  a  few  survivors, 
could  hardly  bolster  up  the  courage  of  his 
countrymen  with  a  lying  report  of  victory. 
The  Turkish  camp,  rich  in  provisions,  treas- 
ures, camels,  and  tents,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.  The  priests  of  the  cru.sading 
army  chanted  a  hymn  of  victory,  and  the  out- 
line of  the  triumphant  cross  was  seen  in  the 
Valley  of  Dogorgan. 

The  Crusaders  might  with  good  rea.son  cel- 
ebrate their  victory.  It  was  now  evident  that 
the  Saracens  were  not  able  to  stand  before 
them  in  battle.  The  courage  of  the  coiKpier- 
ors  arose  with  the  occasion,  and  with  renewed 
enthusiitsm  they  took  up  their  march  towards 
Antinch.  The  ex|iedition  had  not  proceeded 
far,  however,  until  a  change  came  over  the 
dreams  of  the  Christian.*.  The  sultan  of  Nice, 
unwilling  to  hazanl  another  engagement, 
adi)|)ted  the  policy  of  laying  waste  the  coun- 
try, to  the  end  that  his  enemies  might  starve. 
The  army  of  the  princes  .soon  came  into  a  re- 
gion where  no  food  was  to  be  found  for  man 
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or  beast.  The  distress  became  extreme.  The 
pilgrims  were  obliged  to  subsist  on  the  roots 
of  plants  and  the  chance  products  which  liad 
escaped  destruction  by  the  Turk.  The  hawks 
and  hounds  starved  to  death.  .  Men  and  horses 
fell  famishing.  The  despairing  moans  of  dy- 
ing women  were  heard  in  the  camp.  Huu- 
tlrcds  aud  thousamls  dropj)ed  by  the  wayside 
and  ()erished.  Then  the  water  failed.  Not  a 
brook,  fountain,  or  well  was  any  longer  found. 
The  horrors  of  thirst  were  added  to  those  of 
famine.  At  length,  when  the  wliole  host  seemed 
on  the  brink  of  destruction,  some  of  the  strag- 
gling hounds  came  into  camp  dripping  with 
water.  They  had  found  a  river,  bathed  in  it, 
and  drank  to  repletion.  The  pilgrims  hasted 
in  that  direction,  and  soon  came  to  a  cool, 
running  stream.  Forgetting  all  moderation, 
they  rushed  in  aud  drank  till  nature  gave  way 
under  the  sudden  reaction,  and  other  hundreds 
died  on  the  banks.  Others  sickened  from  the 
overdraught,  and  the  camp  was  filled  with  an- 
guish. Still  the  host  quailed  not;  and  evening 
and  morning  the  heralds  made  proclamation  of 
"Save  the  Holy  Sepulcher!"  and  the  chiefs 
courageously  renewed  the  toilsome  march. 

At  length  in  the  niiildle  of  autumn  a  pass 
was  found  in  the  mountains,  and  the  half- 
starved  Crusaders,  dragging  themselves  through, 
came  into  a  region  of  plenty.  Supplies  were 
gathered  from  the  towns  and  fields,  and  the 
spirits  of  tile  cntrclilrd  warriors  revived  with 
tiie  (|uieting  of  iuuiger.  Presently,  Antioch, 
with  its  lofty  ciustles  and  four  humlred  and 
sixty  towers,  came  in  sight,  aud  the  second 
gccat  prize  to  be  contended  for  by  the  armies 
of  Christendom  was  reached. 

The  city  itself  was  an  object  of  the  great- 
est interest.  Beyond  rose  a  mountain,  the 
hither  slope  being  covered  with  houses  and 
gardens.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  Daphne  tossed  its  waters  in  the 
sunlight.  The  feet  of  the  rich  metropolis  were 
wasliiMl  by  the  great  river  (Brontes,  ])lentiful 
in  waters.  But  better  than  ber  mitural  beauty 
and  opulence  were  the  hallowed  as.«ociations 
of  Antioch.  Here  the  followers  of  Christ  had 
first  taken  the  mime  of  ChrlMioiix.  Here  St. 
Peter  wa.s  made  first  bishop  of  the  Church. 
Here  the  early  saints  and  martyrs  had  i)er- 
formed  their  miracles  and  given  to  the  city  a 
sanctity  second  onlv  to  that  of  Jerusalem 


The  portion  of  Upper  Syria  of  which  Aja- 
tioch  was  the  capital  Wiis  at  the  time  of  the 
First  Crusade  governed  l>y  Prince  Auxian,  a 
dependent  of  the  Caliphate.  Not  destitute  of 
warlike  abilities,  this  ruler  now  made  prepara- 
tions for  an  obstinate  defeuse.  So  great,  how- 
ever, was  the  fame  which  flew  before  the  tri- 
umphant Crusadei-s  that  the  Moslems  had  come 
to  anticipate  defeat;  and  the  momentum  of 
victory  carried  the  invaders  onward. 

Not  only  had  success,  in  desj)ite  of  famine 
and  disasters,  thus  far  attended  the  main  body 
led  by  (jodfrey  and  Short  Hose,  but  the  other 
divisions  had  in  like  manner  triumphed  over 
the  Infidels.  Tancred  and  Baldwin  (of  Bouil- 
lon) had  captured  Tarsus.  The  former  had 
also  been  victorious  at  Malmistra  and  Alexan- 
dretta,  and  the  latter  had  subdued  the  princi- 
pality of  Ede.ssa.  He  then  wreathed  his  sword 
in  flowers  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  the  i)rince 
of  Armenia,  by  which  act  he  gained  the  bet- 
ter portion  of  Ancient  Assyria.  Indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  already  dom- 
inated by  the  Cross;  and  the  various  divisions, 
elated  with  repeated  successes,  concentrated  be- 
fore Antioch. 

Between  that  city  and  the  crusading  armies 
flowed  the  Orontes.  The  stream  was  spanned 
by  a  great  bridge  defended  by  iron  towers. 
Before  the  Christians  could  reach  the  other 
side,  the  bridge  must  be  captured,  and  this 
duty  was  assigned  to  Robert  Short  Hose  of 
Normandy.  In  him  it  were  hard  to  say 
whether  his  courage  was  greater  than  his  rash- 
ness. He  had  all  the  heroic  virtues  and  splen- 
did vices  of  his  age.  With  a  picked  force  of 
Norman  knights  he  attacked  the  bridge  with 
the  greatest  audacity,  and  such  was  the  terror 
of  his  fla.shing  sword,  that  the  Jloslems  aban- 
doned the  towers  and  fled.  The  Christian  bu- 
gles sounded  the  charge,  anil  the  crusading 
host  crossed  in  safety  to  the  other  side.  A 
camp  was  pitched  before  the  walls  of  Antioch, 
and  here  the  nuiil-clad  warriors  of  the  West 
lay  down  to  rest  in  the  shadow  of  the  palms 
of  Syria. 

Thus  far  in  the  course  of  the  great  expe- 
dition from  the  Uhine  to  Constantinople,  from 
Constantinople  to  Nice,  from  Nice  to  Antioch, 
not  inueh  op])ortunity  had  been  given  the  Cru- 
.sadcM  to  reap  the  harvest  of  proini.-ied  jilens- 
ure.      One    of    the    chief    incentives    to    the 
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uprising  had  been  the  liceuse  freely  ofl'ered  by 
the  Churcli  to  all  who  should  be  victorious 
over  the  liilidel.  To  them  reslniiut  should 
De  unknown.  The  maidens  of  Greece  and 
the  dark-eyed  liouris  of  Syria,  were  openly 
named  as  a  part  of  the  reward  due  to  them 
who  should  hurl  the  Turk  from  his  seat  on 
the  tomb  of  Christ;  and  the  Crusader  in  his 
dreanjs  saw  the  half-draped  figures  of  Oriental 
beauties  flitting  in  the  far  mirage.  Before  the 
walls  of  Antioch  the  men  of  the  West  sat 
down  to  enjoy  whatever  the  land  afforded. 
The  god  of  License  became  the  favorite  divin- 
ity. All  restraint  was  cast  aside.  Every  vil- 
lage in  the  surrounding  country  was  recklessly 
pillaged,  and  the  eatnp  of  the  Crusaders  was 
heaped  with  sjioils.  Then  the  armed  warriors 
gave  themselves  up  to  feasting  and  love-making 
with  the  Syrian  damsels.  Bishops  of  the 
Church  wandered  wantonly  through  the  or- 
chards and  lay  on  the  grass  playing  dice  with 
CVprians.  Believing  that  the  garrison  of  An- 
tioch would  not  dare  to  come  forth  and  at- 
tack them,  the  Franks  abandoned  themselves 
to  riotous  living,  and  all  manner  of  exce.«s. 

It  was  not  long  until  this  course  provoked 
its  natural  conse([ueuces.  The  defenders  of 
the  city  watched  their  opportunity  and  made 
a  successful  .sally.  The  Crusaders  were  dis- 
persed in  neighboring  villages,  expecting  no 
attack.  Thus  exposed,  they  were  slaughtered 
in  large  numbers,  and  the  heads  of  all  who 
were  overtaken  were  cut  off  and  thrown  into 
the  camp  as  a  taunt.  Great  was  the  fury  of 
the  Crusaders  on  beholding  the  bloody  remind- 
ers of  their  own  and  slain  friends'  folly.  Roused 
to  a  sudden  fury,  they  seized  their  urms  and 
rushed  like  madmen  upon  the  fortifications. 
They  were  beaten  back  with  large  losses  by 
the  garrison.  In  order  to  prosecute  the  siege 
the  Christians  now  found  it  necessary  to  for- 
tify their  camp  and  build  a  bridge  across  the 
Orontes.  The  next  work  was  the  construc- 
tion of  wooden  towers  commanding  the  river ; 
for  a  blockade  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  investment. 

Ere  the  siege  was  well  begun  winter  came 
on.  The  riotousness  of  the  summer  and  vin- 
tage months  was  brought  to  a  sudden  end. 
Hard.ship  and  hazard  returned  with  the  cold, 
and  distress  followed  hard  in  the  wake  of 
carousal.    Supplies  grew  scarce.    Robert  Short 


Hose  and  Ba-mund  scoured  the  country  and 
brought  back  little.  All  summer  long  the 
Western  host  had  filled  itself  with  fatness. 
Kow  there  was  no  more.  Suflcring  began. 
Storms  of  cold  rain  flooded  the  camp.  Tents 
were  blown  away  by  the  hurricane.'  The  gar- 
ments of  the  Crusaders  were  worn  to  rags. 
Disease  brought  anguish,  and  many  in  despair 
gave  up  the  enterprise  and  set  out  secretly  for 
home.  Peter  the  Hermit  escajted  from  the 
camp  and  had  gone  some  distance  before  he 
was  overtaken  and  brought  back  bj'  force. 
The  daring  Short  Ilose  undertook  to  save  him- 
self l)y  retiring  into  Laodicea;  but  when  God- 
frey sent  a  summons  to  him  in  the  name  of 
Christ  he  was  induced  to  return. 

When  affairs  were  aliout  at  their  worst  the 
Caliph  of  Baghdad,  learning  of  the  situation 
at  Antioch,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Crusaders 
with  an  ofter  of  alliance  and  protection  !  The 
Norman  and  French  knights  were  in  no  mood 
to  be  protected  by  an  Infidel.  They  sent  back 
a  defiant  message  and  resolutely  continued  the 
siege.  Winter  wore  away,  and  the  condition 
of  the  woeful  warriors  began  to  improve  with 
the  sunny  weather;  but  better  than  the  change 
of  season  was  the  news  that  came  from  the 
port  of  St.  Simeon.  That  harbor  had  been 
entered  by  a  fleet  of  prov-ision-ships  from 
Genoa  and  Pisa.  Such  was  the  elation  of 
the  Crusaders  that  many  hurried  off  to  the 
coast  to  obtain  supplies,  but  returning  without 
due  caution  they  were  attacked  by  a  division 
of  Saracens  and  dispersed.  Thereupon  God- 
frey, Tancred,  and  Short  Hose  called  out  their 
forces  and  went  to  the  rescue.  Seeing  this 
movement  the  commandant  of  Antioch  ordered 
the  garri.son  to  sally  forth  and  attack  the 
camp.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  success  he 
slutt  the  gatm  behind  them.  The  Crusaders  turned 
furiously  upon  the  Moslems  and  drove  them  to 
the  wall.  Here  they  w'ere  hewed  down  untd 
nightfall,  when  Auxian  reopened  the  gates 
and  the  survivors  rushed  in  for  safety. 

Still  the  defenses  of  the  city  held  out. 
Spring  went  by  and  summer  came,  and  the 
position  of  the  combatants  remained  un- 
changed At  last,  however,  when  the  sheer 
valor  of  the  Crusaders  seemed  insufficient  to 
gain  for  them  the  coveted  prize,  an  act  of 
trea-son  did  what  force  of  arms  had  been  un- 
able  to    accomplish.      One    of   the    principal 
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commanders  iu  Autioch  was  a  certain  rene- 
gade Christian  named  Emipher.  For  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  in  former  years  he  had  left 
the  Cross  to  follow  the  Crescent,  and  by  ser- 
vility and  zeal  had  gained  the  favor  of  the 
sultan  of  Antiocli.  Auxian  had  taken  him 
into  his  official  household,  and  given  him  an 
important  command.  The  chief  towers  on  the 
ramparts  were  committed  to  his  keeping. 
The  situation  suggested  to  him  the  profita- 
bleness of  a  reconversion  to  Christianity. 
Looking  down  into  the  camp  of  the  Cru- 
saders, he  soon  descried  the  figure  of  one  to 
whom  he  deemed  it  well  to  open  his  designs. 
This  was  Boemund  of  Tarento.  Not  that 
this  prince  was  disloyal  to  the  cause  for 
which  he  fought ;  but  he  was  ambitious  in 
the  last  degree,  and  had  long  been  fixed  in 
his  purpose  to  conquer  a  principality  of  his 
own.  The  great  and  rich  city  of  Antioch 
seemed  to  be  the  ])rize  which  he  had  seen 
in  vision.  Such  was  his  frame  of  mind 
that  when  a  secret  message  was  delivered  to 
him  from  Emipher,  requesting  an  interview 
on  matters  of  the  highest  moment,  he  not 
only  scented  the  treachery  which  was  intended, 
but  gladly  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing nis  end  by  dish<innrable  means. 

The  meeting  was  held.  The  hypocrite  Em- 
ipher narrated  how  Christ  had  come  to  him  in 
a  dream  and  warned  bini  to  turn  again  to  the 
Cross  and  to  bring  I'orlli  fruits  meet  for  rc[)ent- 
ance.  The  good  Bceniund  exlmrti  d  liiui  to  go 
on  and  to  follow  the  command  of  the  Lord. 
The  result  was  that  the  siirewd  Prince  of  Ta- 
rento overreached  the  traitor,  gained  his  con- 
fidence, and  .secured  from  him  a  j)romi.«e  to 
deliver  Antiocli  into  his  hands. 

Hu'iimiid  now  callcil  the  AVestcrn  lea<lers 
together,  and  oH'cred  to  gain  p(i.s.«e.ssion  of  An- 
tioch on  condition  that  he  .•should  be  recognized 
a.s  prince  of  the  city.  At  first  tlie  jiroposition 
was  received  with  great  disfavor.  The  and/i- 
tious  leader  was  rebuked  for  his  scheme,  and 
like  .\chilles  he  went  r)tr  to  his  tent  in  sidlcn 
anger.  It  was  not  long,  however,  until  mws 
was  borne  to  the  camp  which  changeil  tlw  dis- 
position of  the  Western  princes.  The  sultans 
of  Nice  and  Mossoul  had  aroused  half  the  East, 
and  were  marching  a  host  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand Moslems  for  the  relief  of  Antioch.  It 
was  only  a  (juestion  of  time  when  this  tremen- 
N.  -\ol.  2    42 


dons  force  would  be  hurled  upon  the  Cru- 
saders. Godfrey,  Tancred,  and  the  rest  were 
prudent  enough  to  put  aside  their  scruples, 
and,  sending  for  Bienuind,  they  signified  to 
him  their  willingness  that  he  should  be  prince 
of  Antioch  if  he  would  obtain  posses.siou  of 
the  city.  Communication  was  accordingly 
opened  with  Emipher,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  on  a  given  night  the  towers  should  be 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 

It  was  a  perilous  piece  of  business.  The 
traitor  was  suspected  and  sent  for  by  Auxian. 
Such,  however,  was  his  skill  as  a  dissembler, 
that  he  completely  reestablished  the  sultan's 
confidence.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
delivery,  tlie  Cru.saders  withdrew  as  if  aban- 
doning the  siege.  They  hid  themselves  iu  a 
neighboring  valley,  and  lay  there  until  night- 
fall. A  storm  came  on  and  favored  the  en- 
terj)ri.se.  The  besiegers  returned  and  swarmed 
silently  around  that  portion  of  the  rampart 
which  was  held  by  Emipher.  The  latter  es- 
tablished coniniuuication  with  the  Franks  be- 
low, and  the  Lombard  engineer  was  taken  up 
to  the  towers  to  see  that  every  thing  was  iu 
readiness  for  the  surrender.  When  the  sig- 
nal was  at  last  given  for  the  Crusadere  to 
]>]ant  tlieir  ladders  and  ascend,  they  became 
apprehensive  of  a  double  treacliery,  and  re- 
fused to  scale  the  rani])art.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  Bo'niund  and  a  few 
others,  by  first  climbing  the  ladders  them- 
selves and  re|)orting  every  thing  in  readiness, 
finally  iiiduct'd  their  followers  to  ascend.  It 
was  found  that  Emijilier  was  in  bloodv  ear- 
nest. There,  in  the  tower,  lay  the  body  of 
his  brother,  whom  he  ha<l  butchered  because 
he  refused  to  be  a  partici|)ant  in  the  trea.^on. 

The  turrets  were  quickly  filled  with  Chris- 
tian warriors,  and,  when  all  was  .secure,  they 
poured  down  into  the  city.  Trumpets  were 
sounded,  and  the  thunder-struck  Moslems 
were  rou.sed  from  their  shnnbers  by  the  fear- 
fid  and  far-resounding  cry  of  7>ic»  Ic  Veut! 
In  the  midst  of  the  panic  and  darkness  they 
heard  the  crash  of  the  Crusader.-^'  swords. 
.\uxian,  perceiving  that  he  had  been  be- 
trayed, attem])ted  to  e.-^cape,  but  wa.-*  cut 
down  by  his  enemies.  The  Saracens,  rush- 
ing to  and  fro  in  llu'  night,  were  slaughtered 
by  thousands.  The  gray  dawn  of  June 
4th,    10!)H,    showed    the    street.s    heaped    with 
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corpses,  and  the  banner  of  Baimiud  of  Ta- 
rento  flouting  from  the  highest  tower  of 
Antioch.  Only  t!ie  citadel  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  Moslems. 

Meanwhile  the  great  army  of  Turks,  led 
by  Kerboga,  the  sultan  of  Mossoul,  and  Kil- 
idge  Arslan,  sultan  of  Nice,  drew  near  to 
the  city.  The  Christians  were  now  inside 
the  walls  and  the  enemy  without.  Great 
was  the  disparity  in  nurahere;  for  the  Asi- 
atics were  estimateil  at  nearly  a  half  a  mill- 
ion, of  whom  one  hundred  thousand  were 
cavalry.  Godfrey  and  Boeniund  found  them- 
selves in  pos.session  of  abundance,  but  it  was 
that  kind  of  abundance  U[)()n  which  an  army 
could  not  long  subsist.  The  actual  stores 
and  provisions  of  Antioch  had  been  well- 
nigh  exhausted  in  the  course  of  the  recent 
siege,  and  gold  and  treasure  could  not  suf- 
fice for  bread.  The  Turks  gained  possession 
of  the  Orontcs  between  the  city  and  the  sea, 
and  cut  ofl'  communication  with  the  port  of 
St.  Simeon.  No  further  supplies  could,  for 
this  reason,  be  obtained  from  Europe.  The 
allied  sultans,  perceiving  their  advantage,  sat 
down  in  a  spacious  and  luxurious  camp  and 
c|uietly  awaited  the  day  when  the  pent-up 
Christians  must  yield  to  the  inevitable. 

The  condition  soon  became  desperate. 
Hawks  and  bounds  disjippeared.  Then  horses 
began  to  be  eaten.  Many  a  hungry  knight 
saw  with  famishing  rage  the  splendid  steed 
that  had  borne  him  proudly  in  every  bat- 
tle, from  Scutari  to  the  Orontes,  slaughtered 
and  devoured.  Luxury  was  on  every  hand, 
but  no  food.  Tlic  leaders  isaw  that  it  was 
better  to  figlil  ami  die  than  to  remain  within 
the  walls  and  starve.  They,  tlierefore,  ex- 
horteil  their  followers  to  siiUy  forth  with 
tiiem,  and  meet  their  fate  like  heroes;  but 
the  exhortation  now  fell  on  dull  and  de- 
spairing cars.  Zeal  had  perislu-d  of  hunger. 
But,  when  every  thing  else  failed,  supersti- 
tion came  to  the  rescue.  A  certain  monk, 
named  Peter  iiarthelemy,  had  a  dream.  St. 
.Vndrew  came  to  him  and  saiil :  "Arise!  Go 
and  dig  in  a  spot  which  I  will  show  thee  in 
ihe  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  thou  shall  find 
the  spear  wherewith  the  soldier  pierced  the 
side  of  the  Lord.  Take  that  sacred  weapon 
imd  carry  it  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
tl\G  Infidels  shall  flee  before  it." 


The  pilgrims  went  hastily  and  digged.  Lo! 
the  object  of  their  search.  It  was  brought 
forth  and  shown  to  the  army.  Inconceivable 
Wits  the  excitement  produced  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  wonderful  weapon.  Now  were 
they  ready  to  go  forth  and  fall  upon  the 
profane  dogs  of  Asia.  The  host  demanded 
to  be  led  forth  to  that  victory  which  St.  An- 
drew had  foretold. 

It  was  deemed  prudent  by  the  Western 
princes  to  send  an  emba.ssy  to  the  sultan  and 
warn  him  to  retire  from  the  country.  Peter 
the  Hermit  was  chosen  to  bear  the  message. 
Mounted  on  a  mule  and  clad  in  a  woolen  man- 
tle, the  little  monk  of  Savona  rode  boldly 
through  the  gates  of  Antioch  to  order  out  of 
Syria  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand  Turk- 
ish warriors !  Coming  to  the  sultan's  camp 
he  found  him  in  a  splendid  pavilion,  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  luxury  of  the  East,  and 
amusing  himself  with  a  game  of  chess.  "I 
come,"  said  the  Hermit,  "in  the  name  of  Ihe 
princes  assembled  in  Antioch,  and  I  conjure 
you,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  leave  this  prin- 
cipality. Go  in  peace,  and  I  promise  that  you 
will  not  be  molested.  But  if  you  refuse  to  go 
in  peace,  let  a  battle  convince  you  of  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cause."  The  old  sultan  swelled  with 
rage  and  scorn  on  the  delivery  of  this  insolent 
speech.  "Return,"  said  he,  "to  those  who 
sent  you,  and  tell  them  that  it  is  for  the  con- 
quered to  receive  conditions,  not  to  dictate 
them.  Bid  thy  captains  hasten,  and  this  very 
day  implore  my  clemency.  To-morrow  they 
will  find  that  their  God,  who  could  not  save 
himself,  will  not  save  thcni  from  their  fate. 
Drive  the  vagabond  away." 

With  the  return  of  this  answer  the  Crusa- 
ders grew  hot  for  battle.  The  chiefs  prepared 
for  the  fight,  and  in  a  way  half  miraculous 
one  full  meal  was  served  to  the  army.  On  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  July  the  gates  of  Anti- 
och were  thrown  open  and  the  Cru-sadei-s  went 
forth  to  stake  all  on  a  single  hazard.  Godfrey 
and  the  other  leadei-s  arranged  their  forces  in 
twelve  divisions  in  honor  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles. The  Duke  of  Lorraine  him.^elf  led  the 
right  wing,  supjiorted  by  liis  brother  Eustace 
and  his  kitisman  Halilwin  of  Hourg.  The  lefi 
was  under  command  of  the  Short  Hose,  and 
the  Count  of  FlandeiM.  The  reserves,  inclu- 
ding   the    Anglo-Norman    knights,    under   the 
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Earl  of  Alberniarle,  were  held  by  Boemund 
of  Tarento.  In  the  van  of  the  ragged  host 
marched  a  company  of  priests  hearing  aloft 
the  spear-head  whii-h  Barthcleniy  had  fouud 
under  the  altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter. 

Notwithstanding  their  desperate  condition, 
the  Crusaders  were  confidiiit  of  victory.  De- 
lirious with  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  they 
urged  their  way  towards  the  Turkish  camp, 
folly  persuaded  tliat  heaven  would  make  good 
the  promise  of  triumph. 

The  Moslems  lay  uudisturbed  in  their  cn- 
carapn\ent.  Even  when  the  Crusading  army 
came  in  sight  the  sultan  of  Mossoul,  himself 
an  experienced  warrior,  refused  to  believe 
that  the  Christians  had  come  forth  to  fight. 
"  Doul)tIess,"  said  he,  "  they  come  to  implore 
ni}'  clemency."  The  peculiar  "clemency" 
which  they  sought,  however,  was  soon  revealed 
in  their  conduct.  Hardly  had  the  Saracen 
trumpets  sounded  and  the  Jloslem  captains 
marshaled  their  immense  army  for  battle,  be- 
fore the  Crusaders  set  up  their  shout  of  Dieii 
le  Veiit,  and  rushed  headlong  to  the  charge. 
Perhaps  the  leaders  knew  that  the  fate  of  the 
First  Crusade  was  staked  upon  the  issue.  The 
onset  of  the  Christians  was  so  fierce  that  noth- 
ing could  stand  l)efore  them.  The  Saracen 
host  was  borne  back  by  the  shock,  and  the 
first  charge  seemed  to  foretell  the  triumjih  of 
the  Cross. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  how- 
ever, the  sultan  of  Nice  had  not  brought  his 
army  into  action.  Seeing  the  Jloslems  driven 
back  along  the  river,  he  now  made  a  detour 
and  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Crusaders.  The 
latter  were  thus  pent  between  two  hosts  seem- 
ingly iunuincrable.  The  Moslems  set  fire  to 
the  grass  and  bushes  which  covered  the  jilain, 
and  the  stifling  smoke  was  blown  into  the 
faces  of  the  Christians.  Godfrey  and  Bcemuud 
had  the  mortification  to  see  their  followere  be- 
gin to  waver,  give  way,  and  despair.  For  a 
moment,  as  on  the  field  of  Poitiers,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  years  before,  the  fate  of  the 
two  continents  and  the  two  great  Semitic  re- 
ligions seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance.  In  the 
crisis  of  the  fisjht,  the  Crusaders  cried  out  to  the 
priests  and  demanded  to  know  where  was  the 
promised  succor  from  heaven.  The  undaunted 
Adheraar,  bishop  of  Puy.  pointed  calmly 
through  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  exclaimed : 


"  There,  they  are  come  at  last !  Behold  those 
white  horeemen  1  Thej'  are  the  biessea  mar- 
tyrs, St.  George,  St.  Demetrius,  and  St.  Tlie- 
odore  come  to  fight  our  battle !"  Then  the 
cry  of,  "  God  wills  it!"  rose  louder  than  ever. 
The  news  was  borne  from  rank  to  rank  that 
the  heavenly  host  had  come  to  the  rescue. 
Fiery  entluisiasm  was  rekindled  in  every  Cru- 
sader's breast,  and  the  Moslems  suddenly  felt 
the  battle  renewed  with  impetuous  fury.  On 
every  side  they  fell  back  in  dist)rder  before  the 
irresistible  assaults  of  the  Christians.  The 
field  was  swept  in  all  directions,  and  the  blaring 
bugles  of  Islam  called  in  vain  to  the  rally. 
Terror  succeeded  defeat,  and  the  flying  Sara- 
cens were  hewed  down  by  frenzied  Crusaders, 
who  knew  not  to  spare  or  pity.  Tlie  heavy 
masses  of  the  sultan's  army  rolled  away  in 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  routs  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  victorious  Crusaders  mounted  the 
horses  of  the  slain  ISIoslems  and  jJursued  the 
fugitives  until  wearied  with  the  excess  of 
slaughter.  The  immense  hosts  of  Kerboga 
and  Kilidge  Arslan  melted  from  sight  forever. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  great  battle 
was  known  in  Autioch  the  citadel  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Christians.  Boemund  was  now 
complete  master  of  his  j)rincipality.  A  still 
more  important  result  of  the  decisive  conflict 
was  the  reopening  of  communication  with  th: 
jiort  of  St.  Simeon,  and  the  capture  of  great 
(juantities  of  provisions  and  stores  in  the  Sara- 
cen camp.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  struggle 
was  changed,  and  the  Christian  warriors  began 
again  to  look  forward  with  pleasing  anticipa- 
tion to  the  day  when  they  should  kneel  as 
humble  victors  on  the  recovered  sepulcher  of 
Christ. 

The  j)osition  of  the  Crusadei*s  in  Autioch 
was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Carthaginians  at 
Capua.  It  was  evident  that  the  Holy  City 
might  now  be  easily  wrested  from  the  Infidels. 
Tliose  of  the  pilgrims  who  were  actuated  by 
religious  rather  than  political  motives  were 
eager  to  advance  at  once  into  Palestine.  There 
lay  the  goal  of  their  ambition.  Not  so,  how- 
ever with  the  leaders.  The  example  of  Bald- 
win in  seizing  the  Principalitv  of  Edessa,  and 
of  Boemund  in  gaining  for  himself  the  great 
and  opulent  city  of  Antioch,  had  proved  in- 
fectious, and  nearly  every  prominent  chieftain 
now  cherished  the   secret  hope   that   erelong 
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he  shoiilit  possess  a  province  of  his  own.  Just 
in  proj)ortion  lus  tliLs  ambitious  sentiment  was 
warmed  and  nurtured  among  the  knights  their 
horror  of  the  atrocious  Turk,  sitting  on  the 
Holy  Sepulcher,  was  mitigated  into  a  mild  sort 
of  hatred  whicli  might  well  be  postponed.  But 
the  multitude  clamored  to  be  led  on  agaiust 
Jerusalem,  and  the  princes  were  obligetl  to 
frame  excuses  for  spending  the  summer  at  An- 
tioch.  The  horses  taken  from  the  Turks  must 
be  trained  to  service  under  warriors  of  heavy 
armor.  The  season  was  too  hot  for  a  campaign 
through  Syria — the  autumn  would  be  fitter  for 
the  enterprbe. 

The  stay  in  the  city,  however,  proved  un- 
fortunate. Ivaynion<l  of  Toulouse,  to  whom 
the  citadel  had  been  surrendered  just  after  the 
battle,  quarreled  with  Boemund,  and  the  army 
was  distracted  with  their  feud.  The  luxuri- 
ous living  of  Antioch  proved  too  much  for 
the  rough  men  of  the  West.  A  contagion 
broke  out,  and  fifty  thousand  Christians  were 
carried  off  before  its  ravages  were  stayed. 
Among  those  who  perished  was  Adhemar, 
bishoj)  of  Puy  and  legate  of  the  Pope,  a 
man  scarcely  less  important  in  rank  and  in- 
fluence than  Godfrey  and  Boemund.  So  the 
summer  of  1098  was  wasted  in  enterprises  of 
personal  ambition,  little  conducive  to  the  rep- 
utation of  the  Western  princes. 

What  with  battle,  what  with  famine,  what 
with  pestilence  and  desertion,  the  army  of  the 
First  Crusade  wa.s  now  reduced  to  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  It  was  perceived  by  the  warrior 
pilgrims  that  their  chiefs  were  busy  with  their 
own  atiiiirs,  and  neglectful  of  the  great  object 
for  which  the  Holy  War  had  been  undertaken. 
Tlieir  discontent  at  this  state  of  affairs  broke 
into  nnirmurs,  and  murmurs  into  threats.  The 
Crusjiders  declared  that  they  would  discard  tiie 
old  and  choose  new  leaders,  who  would  bring 
fiiem  to  the  city  and  tomb  of  Christ.  This 
oniino\is  word  broke  the  spell,  and  rjodfrev 
Raymond,  Short  Hose,  and  Tancred  agreed  to 
march  at  once  on  Palestine.  As  for  Stephen 
of  Blois  and  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  they  had 
already  given  over  the  war  and  returned  to 
Europe. 

It  was  evident  on  the  nian'li  from  Antioch 
to  Jerusalem  that  alrea<ly  the  furious  zeal  witli 
which  the  Crusade  had  been  begun  hatl  some- 
what abated.     Now  a  pettv  exiiodition  against 


the  Saracens  of  a  neighboring  province,  and 
now  a  quaiTel  between  Arnold  de  Rohes,  chap- 
lain of  liobert  Short  Hose,  and  Peter  Barthe- 
lemy,  relative  to  the  sacred  spear-head  found 
in  the  church  at  Antioch,  distracted  the 
attention  of  the  warriors  from  the  prime  ob- 
ject of  the  war.  The  whole  winter  was  thus 
consumed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  29th  of 
May,  1009,  that  the  remnant  of  the  great 
army,  ascending  the  Heights  of  Emails,  came 
at  early  morning  in  sight  of  the  City  of  David. 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  indescribable  emo- 
tion. There  lay  the  walls  and  towers  of  that 
holy  but  now  profaned  place,  where  the  Son 
of  Mary  and  the  Carpenter  had  walked  among 
men.  To  the  Crusaders,  the  thought  was  over- 
powering. They  uncovered  their  heads.  They 
put  off  their  sandals.  -They  fell  upon  their 
faces.  They  wept.  They  threw  up  their  hands 
and  cried:  "Jerusalem!  Jerusalem!"  Thei» 
they  seized  their  swords,  and  would  fain  rush 
to  an  immediate  assault.  In  a  short  time  Tarn 
cred  secured  possession  of  Bethlehem,  and, 
when  a  body  of  Saracen  cavalry  came  forth 
to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Christians,  he 
chased  them  furiously  to  and  through  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  main  army  encamped 
on  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem — that  part 
of  the  rampart  l)eiug  most  accessible  t«  as- 
sault. The  leaders  present  to  share  in  the 
toil  and  glory  of  the  siege  were  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  and  his  brother  Eustace,  Raymond 
of  Toulouse,  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  Robert  of 
Flanders,  Robert  Short  Hose  of  Normandy, 
and  E.lgar  Atheling  of  England,  who,  after 
settling  the  affairs  of  Scotland  with  the  usur- 
per Donold  Bane,  had  led  his  Saxon  Knights 
to  the  East  and  joined  the  Christian  army  in 
Laodicea. 

While  the  preparations  were  making  for 
the  siege  an  anchorite  came  out  of  the  hermit- 
age on  Mount  Olivet  and  harangued  the 
l)riiices.  He  exliorteil  them  to  take  the  city  by 
storm,  !U«suring  them  of  the  aid  of  heaven. 
Great  was  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  his  pres- 
ence in  the  camp.  Soldiei-s  and  chiefs  were 
swaye<l  by  the  appeal,  and  it  was  resolveil  to 
make  an  immediate  assault.  Poorly  as  they 
were  supi)lied  with  the  necessary  implementa 
and  nuichines  for  such  an  undertaking,  the 
Crusadei-s  pres.«ed  their  way  to  the  outer  wall 
and    liroke    an    opening    with    hammers    and 
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pikes.  Through  this  they  poured  iuto  the 
space  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  rampart 
and  proceeded  to  storm  the  latter;  but  the 
emir  of  Jerusalem  had  tiikeu  measures  for  a 
successful  defense.  The  wall  proved  to  be  too 
strong  to  be  broken.  The  garrison  poui-ed 
down  every  species  of  missile — arrows,  stones, 
blocks  of  wood,  flaming  torches,  boiling  pitch, 
balls  of  Greek  fire — upon  the  heads  of  the 
Crusaders,  who,  unable  to  break  the  second 
rampart,  or  to  stand  the  storm  of  destruction, 
were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  camp.  The 
hermit  of  Mount  Olivet  had  proved  a  bad 
counselor  and  worse  prophet. 

The  siege  was  now  undertaken  in  a  regular 
way.  But  there  was  need  that  the  Christians 
should  be  expeditious  in  the  work.  The  Sar- 
acens, before  retiring  into  the  city,  had  swept 
aU  the  region  round  about  of  its  provisions. 
Every  village  was  stripped  of  its  supplies  to 
fill  the  store-houses  of  Jerusalem.  The  wells 
were  filled  up  and  the  fountains  poisoned.  The 
brook  Kedrou  had  run  dry  and  the  remitting 
spring  of  Siloah  was  altogether  iuadeipiate  to 
supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  carry  water  in  the  skins  of  animals 
and  to  seek  it  at  a  great  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem. To  add  to  the  embarrassment  the  sum- 
mer came  or.  with  its  burning  sun  of  Syria, 
and  the  Western  pilgrims  were  unable  to  bear 
the  heat. 

As  had  many  times  already  happened  since 
the  Crusade  was  undertake!,  good  news  came 
in  time  to  save  the  er  erprise.  Messengei-s 
arrived  from  Joppa,  the  eaport  of  Jerusalem, 
forty  miles  distant,  and  brought  the  intelli- 
gence that  a  Genoese  fleet  had  arrived  at  that 
place  with  provisions  and  stores  and  engineers 
for  the  siege.  With  great  joy  the  Crusaders 
at  once  dispatched  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  con- 
duct the  supplies  and  reenforcements  from  the 
coast  to  Jerusalem.  But  on  arriving  at  Joppa 
the  forces  sent  out  for  protection  discovered  to 
their  chagrin  that  the  Saracens  had  been  there 
before  them  and  had  destroyed  the  fleet.  The 
disaster,  however,  was  not  complete,  for  the 
engineers  had  made  their  escape  and  had 
saved  a  part  of  the  stores  so  much  needed  by 
the  Crusaders.  All  that  escaped  the  Infidels 
were  taken  to  Jerusalem. 

The  besiegers  were  thus  considerably  en- 


couraged. One  of  the  chief  difficulties  was  to 
procure  timber  for  the  construction  of  engines. 
After  much  search  a  forest  was  found  on  a 
mountain  thirty  miles  distant,  and  the  echo 
of  axes  was  soon  heard  felling  the  trees.  The 
logs  were  drawn  to  the  city  ])y  oxen  shod  with 
iron,  and  the  eugineei-s  rapidly  constructed 
such  machines  as  were  necessarj'  for  the  demo- 
lition of  the  walls.  Before  the  astonished 
Saracens  could  well  undei-stand  what  was  done 
towers  were  brought  against  the  ramparts,  and 
the  Crusaders  were  thus  enabled  to  fight  hand 
to  hand  with  their  enemies. 

While  tliis  enciiuragiiig  work  was  going  on 
the  hermit  of  Mount  Olivet  again  appeared  as 
a  leader.  He  persuaded  the  Christians  to  go 
in  a  procession  about  the  walls  of  the  city 
even  as  the  Israelites  of  old  encomjjassed  the 
walls  of  Jericho.  A  procession  was  formed, 
headed  by  the  priests,  who  clad  themselves  in 
white,  carried  the  sacred  images,  and  sang 
psalms  as  they  marched.  Trumpets  were  blown 
and  banners  waved  until  the  warriors  reached 
Olivet,  where  they  halted,  and  from  the  height 
viewed  the  city  which  they  had  come  to  rescue. 
They  were  harangued  by  Arnold  de  Rohes 
and  other  priests,  who  pointed  out  the  sacred 
places  trodden  under  the  profane  feet  of  the 
Turks,  and  exhorted  them  to  pause  not  in  the 
holy  work  until  the  Infidels  had  expiated  with 
theu'  blood  the  sin  and  shame  of  their  i)res- 
ence  and  deeds  in  the  sacred  precincts  of 
Jerusalem.  The  zeal  of  the  Crusaders  was  thus 
rekindled,  and  they  demanded  to  be  led  for- 
ward to  the  assault. 

By  the  14th  of  July,  1099,  every  thing 
was  in  readiness  for  a  second  general  attack 
on  the  city.  The  vigor  with  which  the  Cru- 
saders had  of  late  prosecuted  the  siege  had 
alarmed  the  Saracens  and  given  the  advantage 
to  the  aasailants.  The  huge  towers  which  the 
engineers  had  built  were  rolled  down  against 
the  walls  and  the  Christians  were  thus  enabled 
to  face  the  Moslems  on  the  top  of  the  rampart. 
The  defenders  of  the  city,  however,  grew  des- 
perate, and  fought  with  greater  valor  than  at 
any  previous  time.  They  resorted  to  ever.' 
means  to  beat  back  their  foes.  They  poun 
down  Greek  fire  and  boiling  oil  upon  tl 
heads  of  those  who  attempted  to  scale  he 
walls.  They  hurled  stones  and  beam- 
blocks  of  wood  upon  the  pilgrim  warrio  } 
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battered  tlie  ramparts.  So  resolute  was  the 
defense  tliat  after  twelve  hours  of  hard  fight- 
ing the  Crusaders  were  obliged  to  fall  back, 
amidst  the  taunts  and  insults  of  those  who 
manned  the  turrets. 

With  i)oth  Christians  and  Moslems  the 
crisis  had  now  come.  With  both  it  was  eon- 
<iuer  or  perish.  The  former  were  peculiarly 
pressed  by  the  situation.  A  pigeon  flying 
towards  the  city  wa.s  intcrcej)ted  with  a  letter 
under  its  wings,  and  the  Crusaders  were  made 
aware  that  armies  of  Saracens  were  gathering 
for  the  relief  of  the  city.  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  continue  the  assault  on  the  mor- 
row. With  early  morning  the  engines  were 
again  advanced  to  the  walls,  and  the  Christians 
rushed  forward  to  the  attack.  For  a  long 
time  it  could  hardly  be  known  whether  the  as- 
sault or  the  defense  was  made  with  greater  ob- 
stinacy. In  some  parts  the  walls  gave  way 
before  the  thundering  blows  of  the  machines 
built  by  the  Genoese  engineers ;  but  the  gar- 
rison threw  down  straw  and  other  yielding 
material  to  |)reveut  the  strokes  of  the  battering 
rams  from  taking  eflect.  In  one  place,  how- 
ever, a  huge  catapult  played  havoc  with  all 
resistance,  and  a  i>rcach  was  al)out  to  be  ef- 
fected, wheu  two  Saracen  witches  were  sent  to 
interpose  tlieir  charms  to  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. But  the  insensate  monster  hammered 
away  with  no  regard  to  their  spells  and  incan- 
tations. The  Moslems  saw  their  ])rophetesses 
perish  as  though  the  unseen  world  liad  notliing 
to  do  with  war. 

Still,  for  the  time,  tiie  Crusaders  could  not 
break  into  the  city.  The  Saracens  found  that 
fire  was  more  potent  than  witchcraft  as  a 
means  of  resisting  wooden  engines.  They 
threw  down  burning  materials  upon  the  cata- 
])ults,  and  several  of  them  were  consumed. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Christians  wouiil  again  be  driven 
back.  They  were  well-nigh  exhausted  with 
heat  and  fatigue.  Tliey  weltered  and  bled  in 
the  dust  outside  the  walls.  Just  as  they  were 
wavering  and  about  to  retreat,  Godfrey,  who 
throughout  the  siege  and  a.s.sault  had  more 
tbiiu  ever  distinguishetl  himself  by  his  hero- 
it.A,  resorted  to  the  usual  expedient  to  revive 
therlrooping  courage  of  his  followers.  Lnoking 
u  >  Mount  Olivet,  he  beheld  there  a 
n  i  horseman   waving  on  high  a  buckler. 


"  Behold  !"  cried  the  hero,  "  St.  George  comes 
again  to  our  aid  and  makes  a  signal  for  us  to 
enter  the  Holy  City."  Dieu  le  Veut!  responded 
the  Crusatlers,  springing  forward  with  uncon- 
querable purpose.  As  on  the  field  before  An- 
tioch,  when  the  celestial  warriors  came  to  the 
rescue,  so  now  the  dust-covered,  heat-oppressed 
Christians  became  suddenly  invincible.  With 
an  irresistible  impulse  they  rushed  to  the 
wall  and  renewed  the  onset.  The  rampart 
broke  before  them.  Tradition  recites  that 
Reimhault  of  Crete  was  the  first  to  mount  the 
wall.  Godfrey  followed.  Then  came  Eustace 
with  a  host  of  warriors  and  knights.  Clouds 
of  smoke  mixed  with  dust  and  flame  arose  on 
every  hainl  as  the  victorious  Crusaders  broke 
over  all  ojiposition  and  poured  into  the  city. 

The  Saracens  gave  way  before  them.  They 
retreated  through  the  streets,  fighting  at  in- 
tervals until  they  were  driven  into  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  Blood  flowed 
in  the  gutters,  and  horrid  heaps  of  the  dead 
lay  piled  at  every  corner.  None  were  spared 
by  the  frenzied  Christians,  who  saw  in  the 
gore  of  the  Infidels  the  white  Way  of  Redemp- 
tion. Ten  thousand  dead,  scattered  through 
the  city,  gave  token  of  the  merciless  spirit  of 
the  men  of  the  West.  Another  ten  thousand 
were  heaped  in  the  reeking  courts  of  the  great 
mosque  on  Mount  iloriah.  "  God  wills  it," 
said  the  jiilgrims. 

The  indiscriminate  butchery  of  the  Sara- 
cens was  carried  out  l\v  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Crusading  arnjy.  In  this  bloody  work 
they  needed  no  'ncftntive— no  commander. 
Each  sword  flamed  ,;  ,t\\  hatred  until  it  was 
cooled  in  the  dripping  life  of  the  enemies  of 
Christ.  As  for  Godfrey,  he  was  missed  from 
the  slaughter.  Another  sentiment  had  taken 
pos.session  of  his  breast.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
the  city  in  the  hands  of  his  followers,  he  re- 
membered the  Holy  Sepulcher.  He  8tri]>ped 
himself  of  his  arni'(r  and  went  barefoot  to  the 
spot  where  the  victim  of  Pilate  and  the  Jews 
had  been  laid  eleven  centuries  ago.  There  on 
his  knees  the  great  Crusader  bowed  and  wor- 
shiped for  a  season,  while  his  followers  com- 
pleted the  extermination  of  the  Saracens.' 

'The  spirit  of  the  mawiiUTO  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  letter  which  the  ("hristiiui  princes  sent  to 
His  IIoline.HS  the  Pope.  The  devout  writers  say. 
"  If    vou  wish   to  know  what  we  did  to  the   ene- 
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As  soon  as  the  host  heard  of  the  act  of 
their  pious  leader,  they  too  made  a  pause.  A 
sudden  rcvulsiou  of  feeling  swept  over  them 
and  they  made  haste  to  follow  his  example. 
They  took  off  their  bloody  weapons,  and  bared 
their  heads  and  feet.  They  washed  the  gore 
from  their  hands,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  procession.  Led  by  the  priests  and  singing 
penitential  psalms,  they  then  marched — many 
of  them  upon  their  knees — to  the  Church  of 
the  Resurrection,  and  there  fmunl  tliat  sacred 
but  long  desecrated  spot  wiiich  liad  Ijeen  the 
object  and  end  of  their  more  than  three  years 
of  warfare — the  scpulcher  of  Christ.  There, 
like  their  most  distinguished  leader,  they  knelt 
and  offered  up  such  adoration  as  the  heart  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  able  to  render  to  its  Lord. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of 
the  capture  of  the  city  was  the  emergence 
from  places  of  concealment  of  many  Christians, 
who  came  forth  as  if  from  prison  to  welcome 
their  deliverers.  (Ireat  was  the  mutual  joy  of 
these  long-distressed  wretches  and  the  Crusaders. 
There  was  weeping  as  if  the  lost  were  found. 
In  the  midst  of  many  frantic  demonstrations, 
the  victorious  multitude  turned  with  an  enthu- 
siastic outburst  to  one  who  had  almost  passed 
from  sight  during  the  siege — Peter  the  Her- 
mit. The  little  lauatic  monk  was  singled  out 
as  the  greatest  of  all  the  human  agencies  by 
which  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  had  been 
accomplished.  Around  him,  clad  in  his  woolen 
garment  and  mounted  on  his  mule,  the  me- 
diaeval zealots  gathered  in  an  enormous  crowd, 
and  did  obeisance  as  to  a  liberator  and  savior. 
Thus,  ever  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  real 
brawn  and  valor,  the  true  heroic  virtue  which 
fights  and  bleeds  and  wins  the  battle,  abases 
itself  at  the  last  before  some  scrawny  embodi- 
ment of  enfeebled  bigotry. 

The  First  Crusade  had  now  reached  its 
climax.  The  Holy  City  was  wrested  from  the 
Turks.  The  blood  of  the  Infidel  iron-forgers 
of  the  Altais  had  poured  in  thick  streams  down 
the  slopes  of  Mount  iloriab.  The  Syrian  sun 
rising  from  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  flung 
the  shadow  of  the  Cross  from  the  summit  of 
Calvary  to  the   distant   Mediterranean.     But 


mies  we  found  in  the  city,  learn  that  in  the  portico 
of  Solomon  and  in  the  Temple  our  horses  walked 
up  to   the  knees  in   the  impure  blood  of  the  Sar- 


what  should  the  victors  do  with  their  tro- 
phy? As  for  Baldwin,  he  had  made  himself 
secure  in  the  principality  of  Edessa.  As  for 
Boemund,  his  selfish  and  ambitious  nature  had 
satisfied  itself  among  the  palaces  and  fountains 
of  Antioch.  As  for  the  half  million  pilgrim 
warriors  who  had  set  out  for  Constantinople 
in  the  summer  of  lOJIG,  nine  out  of  every  ten 
had  perisiied.  The  remnant,  now  numbering 
fewer  than  fifty  thousand,  had  reached  the  goal, 
and  had  planted  their  banners  on  the  holy 
places  in  the  City  of  the  Great  King.  Could 
they  preserve  the  prize  ■which  they  had  won  ? 

A  few  days  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
the  Western  princes  met  to  consider  the  dis- 
position to  be  made  of  Palestine.  The  almost 
inevitable  solution  was  the  conversion  of  the 
country  into  a  Christian  state.  Tlie  form  of 
government  wa.«,  of  course,  that  feudal  type 
of  monarchy  which  then  prevailed  throughout 
Europe.  It  devolved  upon  the  princes  to 
choose  a  king,  and  to  this  task  they  set  them- 
selves with  alacrity.  Of  the  leading  Crusa- 
ders, those  who  were  eligible  to  the  high  office 
were  Robert  Short  Hose  of  Normandy,  Rob- 
ert of  Flanders,  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  From  the  first  the  tide 
set  strongly  in  favor  of  the  la.st  named  duke. 
Short  Hose  and  the  Count  of  Flanders  both 
announced  their  intention  of  returning  forth- 
with to  Euroj)e,  and  as  to  Raymond,  his 
haughty  hearing  and  impetuous  temper  made 
him  unpopular  as  a  leader. 

In  order  to  settle  the  question,  a  commis- 
sion of  ten  of  the  most  discreet  chieftains  was 
appointed,  and  they  at  once  set  about  the  duty 
of  election.  Great  care  was  exercised  in  re- 
gard to  the  fitness  of  the  candidates.  Duke 
Godfrey's  servants  were  called  and  questioned 
relative  to  the  private  life  and  manners  of 
their  raa.ster.  "The  only  fault  we  find  with 
him,"  said  they,  "is  that,  when  matins  are 
over,  he  will  .stay  so  long  in  church,  to  learn 
the  name  of  every  image  and  picture,  that 
dinner  is  often  spoiled  by  his  long  tarrying." 
"What  devotion!"  exclaimed  the  pious  elec- 
tors. "Jerusalem  could  have  no  better  king." 
So  he  was  chosen.  The  Kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  proclaimed  in  the  city,  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  Duke  Godfrey  was  made  known  to 
the  eager  and  joyous  multitude.  Thus,  on  the 
23d  of  July,  in  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh 
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century,  the  Holy  Laud  with  its  capital, 
once  the  City  of  David  and  the  Christ,  now 
wrenched  from  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  by 
a  series  of  exploits  of  well-nigh  inconceivable 
audacity,  was  erected  into  a  feudal  monarchy 
after  the  European  fashion,  and  placed  under 


the  suzerainty  of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
destined  for  the  present  to  suffer  more  ills  in 
defending  than  he  had  borne  in  coii(|uering 
his  heritage,  and  hereafter  ininiortalized  by 
the  muse  of  Tasso  as  the  hero  of  the  Jerusalem 
Delivered. 


Charter  xci.— The  KiNGDorvi  op'  Jerusalem. 


UKE  GODFREY  ac- 
cepted the  office  but  re- 
fused the  title  of  king. 
He  declared  to  the  elect- 
ors that  it  would  be  un- 
becoming in  him  to  wear 
a  crown  of  gold  in  the 
city  where  Cliii.^t  had  been  crowned  with 
thorns.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  the 
new  ruler  of  Jerusalem  should  be  entitled 
"  First  Baron  and  Defender  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher."  His  sovereignty,  however,  was 
ample,  and  his  right  undisputed. 

As  soon  as  the  monarchy  was  proclaimed, 
the  king-elect  repaired  with  the  pilgrim  princes 
to  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  and  there 
took  an  oatli  to  reign  according  to  the  laws 
of  justice  and  honor.  Hardly  was  this  cere- 
monv  ended,  when  the  startling  intelligence 
was  borne  to  the  city  that  a  powerful  Mos- 
lem army,  led  by  Afdhal,  one  of  the  most 
valiant  emirs  of  the  Eiu^t,  had  reached  Asca- 
lon,  and  was  searching  for  a  force  of  Cru- 
saders sufficiently  strong  to  oHer  battle.  The 
warlike  emir  ha<l  taken  an  oath  in  the  pres- 
•ence  of  the  Caliph  to  drive  every  European 
out  of  Syria ;  nor  could  it  be  denied  that  a 
knowledge  of  his  coming  had  spread  terror 
before  liiiii.  In  the  city,  the  Christians  were 
in  consternation.  Rut  King  Godfrey  liad  seen 
too  much  of  War  to  lie  any  longer  frigiuened 
at  the  sound  of  his  chariot.  With  unwaver- 
ing courage  he  summoned  his  followers  to 
resume  tlie  weapons  which  they  had  so  re- 
cently laid  aside,  and  go  forth  to  victory.  His 
inrtuenee  and  authority  secured  the  desired  ob- 
ject. Even  Robert  Short  Ho.<e  and  Iviyniond 
consented  to  renew  the  struggle  with  the  Inli- 
dels.  The  Crusaders  were  marshaled  forth, 
and  led  out  in  the  direction  of  the  foe. 


The  march  led  into  the  plain  between 
Joppa  and  Ascalon.  When  the  Christians 
were  about  eneamj)ing  for  the  night — it  was 
now  the  11th  of  August — the  whole  horizon 
seemed  to  be  disturbed  with  some  dark  agita- 
tion. Scouts  were  sent  out  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  and,  returning,  brought  back  the  report 
that  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  camels  were 
driven  along  in  the  distance.  This  news  fired 
the  cupidity  of  the  Crusaders,  and  they  would 
fain  go  forth  to  seize  so  rich  a  booty.  God- 
frey, however,  scented  a  stratagem,  and  pru- 
dently restrained  his  followers.  No  man  was 
j)ermitted  to  leave  the  ranks  for  the  night. 
Events  soon  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  king. 

For,  before  the  break  of  day,  news  was 
brought  to  the  camp  that  the  Moslem  army 
was  but  a  short  distance  away.  With  due 
celerity  Godfrey  and  his  captains  set  their 
forces  in  order  of  battle.  Nine  divisions  were 
formed,  and  placed  under  command  of  leaders 
true  and  tried.  At  dawn  of  day  Arnold  de 
Rohes,  who  had  been  elected  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  went  through  the  ranks,  bearing 
the  cros-s  and  ])ronouncing  blessings  on  the 
soldiers.  The  army  then  knelt  down,  and 
besouglit  tiie  favor  of  heaven  ])reparatory 
to  the  decisive  struggle.  As  the  march 
was  resumed  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy, 
the  teni])ting  droves  of  cattle  were  seen  to 
pass  around  to  the  rear,  as  if  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  Crusaders  from  the  great 
game  soon  to  be  enacteil  in  front. 

While  these  movements  were  performed  by 
the  Christians  the  Emir  Afdhal  had  also  pre- 
pared for  the  conflict.  He  had  posted  himself 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Ascalon  in  a  posi- 
tion strongly  defensible  by  nature.  For  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  conspired  to  protect 
the   wings  of  the   Moslem   armv,  and  in   the 
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distance  the  towers  of  the  city — one  of  the 
strongest  in  Palestine — were  seen  as  a  refuge. 

The  Saracen  army  was  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  and  was  terrible  in  its  aspect  and  extent. 
The  disparity  of  imnil)ers  was  so  great  that  to 
any  other  than  a  Crusader  it  would  have  ap- 
peared the  excess  of  madness  to  offer  battle. 
But  to  one  who  had  seen  the  war-horse  of 
St.  George  and  hatl  touched  the  stiured  spear 
wherewith  the  side  of  Christ  had  been  pierced 
no  task  could  apjial,  no  numbei-s  terrify. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  where  every  rational 
ground  of  confidence  existed,  the  Saracens 
shook  at  the  sight  of  the  Christian  banners. 
No  exhortation  of  the  Emir  could  suffice  to 
inspire  the  host  under  his  command.  At  the 
moment  when  battle  was  about  to  begin  the 
device  which  the  Moslems  had  invented  to 
destroy  their  adversaries  turned  against  them- 
selves. The  vast  droves  of  cattle  which  had 
been  intended  to  decoy  the  Crusaders  were 
seen  in  the  rear  of  Godfrey's  army  and  were 
mistaken  by  Afdhal's  forces  for  a  part  of  the 
foe  whom  they  had  to  face.  The  discourage- 
ment of  the  Saracens  was  so  great  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  engagement  they  fought  but 
feebly,  while  every  furious  blow  of  the  Chris- 
tian knights  fell  with  fatal  effect  upon  the 
Mohammedan  ranks.  As  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, Robert  Short  Hose  fought  like  a  lion. 
With  a  body  of  cavalry  he  forced  his  way  to 
the  Saracen  center  and  captured  the  Emir's 
standard.  The  infantry  rushed  after  him  and 
the  enemy's  lines  were  broken  and  scattered. 

For  a  while  a  division  of  Ethiopians, 
after  the  peculiar  tactics  of  their  country,  fell 
on  their  knees  to  discliarge  their  javelins  and 
then  with  a  clubbed  weapon  resembling  a  flail, 
armed  with  jagged  balls  of  iron,  sprang  up 
and  assailed  the  Crusadere  with  the  fury  of 
Huns;  but  even  these  fierce  warriors  were 
soon  routed  by  the  resistless  charges  of  God- 
frey's knights.  The  whole  Saracen  army  broke 
and  fled  in  confusion.  They  rushed  in  the 
direction  of  Ascalon,  and  were  pursued  with 
havoc  and  .slaughter.  Thousands  perished  on 
the  field;  other  thousands  in  the  flight,  and 
still  others  at  the  drawbridge  of  the  city,  upon 
which  they  were  hopelessly  crowded  by  the 
Christian  warriors.  Ascalon  itself,  in  which 
Afdhal  found  refuge  with  the  fugitives,  might 
have  been  easilv  taken  but  for  a  quarrel  which 


broke  out  between  Godfrey  and  Raymond, 
whose  ungovernable  temper  was  as  dreadful 
to  his  friends  as  his  sword  was  fatal  to  his 
enemies.  As  it  was,  the  Christians  withdrew 
from  the  scene  of  their  great  victory  laden 
with  spoil  and  driving  before  them  the  herds 
of  cattle  which  had  already  served  them  better 
than  tlie  enemy.  As  for  the  defeated  Emir, 
Ijelieving  himself  unsafe  in  Ascalon,  he  took 
ship  for  Egypt,  and  sought  security  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Caliphate. 

Tiie  battle  of  Ascalon  was  decisive  of  the 
present  fate  of  Palestine.  For  the  time  the 
Turk  was  hurled  from  his  seat.  With  the 
accomplishment  of  this  result  the  prime  motive 
of  the  Crusade  was  satisfied.  Many  of  the 
princes  now  made  preparation  to  return  to 
Europe.  The  eccentric  Raymond,  however, 
had  sworn  never  to  see  the  West  again.  He 
accordingly  repaired  to  Constantinople,  and 
received  from  the  Emperor  as  the  portion  due 
his  heroism  the  city  of  Laodicea.  Eustace  of 
Bouillon  and  Robert  of  Flanders  returned  to 
their  respective  countries,  and  resumed  pos- 
session of  their  estates.  Here  they  passed  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  prosperity  and 
honor.  Robert  Short  Hose  went  back  to  Nor- 
mandv,  and  when  the  five  years  expired, 
during  which  he  had  leased  his  dukedom  to 
William  Rufus,  he  recovered  his  inheritance. 
His  stormy  life,  however,  was  still  agitated 
and  unfortunate.  A  few  years  after  his  return 
his  paternal  dominions  were  invaded  by  his 
brother  Henry,  king  of  England.  A  battle 
was  fought  between  the  two  princes  at  Tench 
ebray,  and  Robert  was  defeated  and  captured 
He  was  taken  to  Cardiff  Castle  and  there  con 
fined  as  a  prisoner  of  state  until  the  year  1148^ 
when  his  strange  and  romantic  career  was 
ended  by  death.  Peter  the  Hermit  likewise 
left  the  Holy  City  and  started  on  a  homeward 
voyage.  In  mid  sea  his  ship  was  caught  in  a 
storm  and  the  terrified  monk  vowed,  if  he 
should  be  spared  to  found  an  abbey  in  honor 
of  the  tomb  of  Christ.  Tlie  tempest  passed 
and  Peter  kept  his  vow  by  building  a  monas- 
tery on  the  banks  of  the  Mies.  Here  he  spent 
the  remnant  of  his  days  in  penitential  works, 
after  the  manner  of  his  order.  As  for  the 
counts  —  Stephen  and  Hugh  —  they,  as  will 
be  remembered,  had  abandoned  the  Crusade 
brfore  Antioch,  and  without  participating  in 
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the  glory  of  capturing  Jerusalem,  had  returned 
to  Europe.  The  age  branded  them,  however, 
as  recreant.*,  and  under  the  whip  of  public 
opinion  they  milled  their  knights  for  a  new 
expedition. 

Thu.s  in  a  short  time  King  Godfrey  found 
himself  in  the  Holy  City  with  only  a  few  hun- 
dred warriors  to  defend  it.  His  courage,  how- 
ever, was  as  great  as  the  situation  was  peril- 
ous. His  re|)Utation  as  a  military  chieftain 
stood  him  well  in  hand,  and  the  swollen  stream 
of  pilgrims  from  the  West,  who  might  now  be 
expected  to  crowd  towards  Jerusalem,  would 
doubtless  be  sufficient  for  defense. 

But  the  valiant  Godfrey  was  not  destined 
long  to  eujoy  the  fruits  of  his  toil  and  warfare. 
As  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  lie  did  as 
much  as  man  well  might  to  give  regular  insti- 
tutions to  the  country  and  people  that  he  had 
conquered.  A  code  of  laws,  known  as  the 
Amzes  of  Jenmalem,  was  drawn  up  under  his 
auspices,  and  Palestine  was  suitably  divided 
for  purposes  of  administration.  The  military 
arm  wtus  strengthened,  and  Tancred  was  .sent 
into  Galilee,  where  he  captured  the  town  of 
Tiberias.  The  whole  province  was  taken  from 
the  Turks  and  added  to  Godfrey's  dominions. 

The  valorous  Tancred  carried  the  war  still 
further  into  the  sultan's  territories,  where- 
upon a  Saracen  army  was  sent  out  from  Da- 
mascus, and  the  adventurous  Crusader  was 
about  to  be  cut  off.  Godfrey  hurried  to  his 
a.s.sistance,  and  the  Moslems  were  defeated  in 
l)attle.  Returning  to  Jeru.salem,  the  Defender 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  pas-sed  by  way  of  Ces- 
area,  and  was  met  by  the  emir  of  that  district, 
wiio  made  him  a  .seemingly  courteous  offer  of 
fruit.s.  The  unsuspecting  Go<lfrev  acce])ted 
an<l  ate  an  apple.  Doubtless  it  had  been 
poisoned,  for  the  prince  immediatelv  sickened. 
He  was  taken  in  haste  to  Joppa,  where  he 
lingered  until  the  18th  of  July,  1100,  when 
ho  died.  With  thoughtful  solicitude  lie  com- 
mitted his  kingiloni  of  Jerusalem  to  the  jiro- 
tcction  of  his  companions,  and  directed  that 
his  body  should  be  buried  near  the  tomb 
of  Christ.  A  few  days  after  his  death  his 
remains  were  borne  iij)  the  slope  of  Calvary, 
and  laid  to  rest  not  far  from  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher. All  Chri-stendom  heard  of  the  event 
with  sorrow,  and  the  mourning  for  the  most 
unselfish  and  chivalrous  of  the  great  knight.s 


who  led  the  first  Crusaders  to  victory  and 
death  was  long  continued,  and  as  sincere  as 
the  age  was  capable  of  showing. 

The  decease  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
brought  on  a  crisis.  Scarcely  was  Godfrey 
buried  until  the  barons  fell  to  quarreling  about 
the  succession.  The  crown  was  claimed  by 
Arnold  de  Robes,  now  patriarch  of  the  city, 
but  his  pretensions  were  vigorously  resisted  by 
many  of  tlie  pilgrim  warriors.  In  order  to  find 
support  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Bffimund,  prince 
of  Autioch,  to  come  to  his  a.«sistance,  and  to 
aid  in  saving  the  Holy  City  from  anarchy. 
The  opposition  meanwhile  dispatched  messen- 
gers to  Baldwiu  of  Edessa,  brother  of  the  late 
king,  to  come  to  Jerirsalem  and  take  the  crown 
which  now,  according  to  feudal  tenure,  would 
rightfully  descend  to  him.  The  envoys  sent 
b)'  Arnold  to  Antioch  brought  back  the  dole- 
ful intelligence  that  Boemuud  had  been  re- 
cently taken  prisoner  bj-  the  Turks,  and  was 
himself  far  more  in  need  of  assistance  than 
able  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  another.  Not  so, 
however,  with  Prince  Baldwin.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  doubtful  expediency  of  endangering 
all  by  leaving  his  safe  princip'ality  of  Edessa 
for  the  hazards  attending  the  crown  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
barons,  and  laid  claim  to  the  throne  vacated 
by  the  death  of  his  brother.  Putting  all  on 
the  cast  of  the  die,  he  made  over  the  princi- 
pality of  Edessa  to  his  kinsman,  Baldwin  du 
Bourg,  and  set  out  with  fourteen  hundred 
horsemen  to  make  good  his  claims  in  the  Holy 
City. 

His  reception  was  flattering.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Jerusalem  came  forth  to  meet  their 
new  .sovereign,  and  welcomed  him  with  plau- 
dits. So  marked  were  the  expressions  of  ap- 
proval that  the  Patriarch  Arnold,  after  a  few 
days  of  sullen  discontent,  gave  in  his  adhe- 
rence, and  consented  to  officiate  in  the  coro- 
nation of  his  successful  rival. 

As  soon  as  this  ceremony  was  completed, 
Baldwin  set  about  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
great  energy.  His  abilities  were  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  those  of  his  ]>redeces.«or,  and  his  au- 
dacity greater.  The  Saracens  soon  learned 
that  the  transfer  of  the  crown  was  not  likely 
to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Crescent.  King 
Baldwin  organized  several  expeditions  against 
the  Iiififlels,  and  his  succe.s.ses  were  such  a.s  to 
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strike  terror  into  the  ranks  of  the  foe.  The 
cities  of  Cesarea,  Siiloii,  Tripoli,  and  Acre  were 
qiiiekly  taken,  and  the  frontici-s  of  the  king- 
dom widened  and  cstsiblislied  on  all  sides. 

The  forces  of  the  kinj^  were  in  the  mean- 
time augmented  by  almo.st  constant  arrivals 
from  Europe.  Several  bodies  of  warriors, 
who  were  drawn  in  the  wake  of  the  First 
Crusade,  reached  the  Holy  City  in  the  first 
years  of  the  new  century,  and  joined  the  vic- 
torious standard  of  those  who  had  preceded 
them.  iS'ow  it  was  that  Stephen  of  Blois  and 
Hugh  of  Vermandois  returned  to  the  scenes 
of  former  days,  shame-faced  for  their  aban- 
donment of  the  cause,  and  eager  to  retrieve 
their  honor.  The  dukes  of  Aquitaine  and 
Bavaria,  and  the  counts  of  Burgundy,  Ven- 
d6me,  Nevers,  and  Parma,  all  envious  of  the 
fame  achieved  by  their  brethren  in  the  East, 


years  later,  when  the  armies  of  Baldwin 
were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Sidon,  two 
fleets,  manned  by  Scandinavian  Crusaders, 
arrived  from  the  Baltic,  and  rendered  im- 
portant service  in  the  reduction  of  the  city. 
To  tills  epoch  belongs  the  last  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Raymond  of  Toulouse.  Before  the 
capture  of  the  Phcenician  cities,  he  had  acted 
as  guide  and  leader  to  a  band  of  French 
knights  on  their  wiiy  through  Asia  Minor  to 
Jerusalem.  Obtaining  an  a.scendency  over 
them,  he  induced  them  to  join  him  in  the 
conquest  of  Torto.sa,  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
A  new  principality  was  thus  founded,  with 
Raymond  for  its  ruler.  He  employed  his 
own  knights  from  Provence  in  enlarging  the 
borders  of  his  state,  and  presently  undertook 
the  reduction  of  Tripoli;  but,  before  this 
object  could  be  reached,  the  veteran  warrior 
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assumed  the  cross  and  arrived  with  their 
knights  in  Palestine.  So  long  and  full  of 
hardships  was  the  march  through  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  that  those  who  sur- 
vived were  already  veterans  before  reaching 
their  destination,  and  the  armies  of  Baldwin 
were  thus  replenished  by  a  class  of  warriors 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  war-hardened  Cru- 
satlers  of  the  first  expedition. 

Another  source  of  strength  to  the  king- 
dom was  the  constant  arrival  on  the  Phoeni- 
cian coast  of  fleets  from  Genoa  and  other 
European  ports.  A  readier  communication 
■was  thus  maintained  with  the  parent  states. 
These  armaments  cooperated  with  the  land 
forces  in  the  subjugation  of  the  maritime 
districts  of  Syria.  As  early  as  1104,  Beyrut 
and  Serepta  were  conquered,  partly  through 
the  aid  of  the   Genoese   squadron.      A   few 


of  Toulouse  died.  The  work  of  subjugation, 
however,  was  continued  by  King  Baldwin, 
assisted  by  all  the  Latin  princes  of  the  East. 
Tripoli  wiis  taken,  and  became  the  capital 
of  a  new  dukedom,  which  was  conferred  on 
Bertrand,  son  of  Raymond.  The  state  thus 
formed  was  subject,  after  the  feudal  manner, 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem ;  but  its  im- 
portance, lying  as  it  di<l  midway  between 
the  principality  of  Antioch  and  the  Holy 
Land,  was  such  as  to  give  to  Tripoli  a  rank 
of  almost  independent  sovereignty. 

At  Antioch  affairs  had  not  gone  prosper- 
ously. Boemund,  as  already  narrated,  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  Turks.  Taucred  there- 
upon assumed  the  government  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Boemiind's  son.  While  acting  thus  as 
regent  he  continued  his  unending  warfare  with 
the  Saracens  and   was  killed  in  battle.     Boe- 
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mund  finally  effected  his  escape  and  soon  after- 
wards engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Unsuccessful  in  this  war  he  returned 
to  Tarento,  and  there,  in  his  old  age,  sat 
brooding  and  despondent  amid  the  scenes  of 
his  boyhood.  His  restless  nature,  tormented 
with  the  vision  of  impossible  activities,  gave 
way  to  gloom,  and  he  died  of  despair. 

Of  the  heroic  companions  of  Godfrey, 
there  now  remained  in  the  East  only  King 
Baldwin  and  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  prince  of 
Edessa.  The  iornier  was  souless,  and  reason 
and  preference  both  indicated  the  latter  as  his 
successor  to  the  crown  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
year  1118  the  king  died  and  Baldwin  du  Bourg 
came  to  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Baldwin 
II.  On  his  accession  he  transferred  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Edessa  to  Joscelyn  de  Courtenay, 
a  noble  knight  of  France,  who  had  gone  to 
Asia  Minor  in  the  wake  of  the  First  Crusade. 

In  the  mean  time,  Count  Foukjue,  of  Anjou, 
father  of  that  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  who  gave 
a  race  of  kings  to  England,  falling  into  pro- 
found melancholy  on  account  of  the  death  of 
his  wife,  would  fain  distract  nis  thoughts  from 
his  grief  by  taking  the  cross  and  going  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  accordingly  left 
his  province  to  the  care  of  his  son  and  de- 
parted for  the  P2ast.  On  reaching  the  Holy 
City  he  became  greatly  admired  for  his  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  person.  Nor  was  it  long  till 
he  found  a  i)anacea  for  his  sorrow  in  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Princess  Millicent,  daughter 
of  Baldwin  II.  Her  he  wooed  and  won,  and 
when  her  father  ilied  he  received  and  wore  the 
crown  rather  as  the  husband  of  Millicent  than 
in  his  own  right.  His  son  was  named  for  his 
maternal  grandfather,  and  afterwards  reigned 
with  the  title  of  Baldwin  III. 

The  principal  event  of  the  reign  of  Baldwin 
ciu  Bourg  wius  the  siege  and  capture  of  Tyre. 
This  great  feat  was  accomplished  in  the  year 
1124,  and  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  Venetian 
fleet  sent  out  by  the  Doge  Ordelafo  Faiieri. 
Befftre  engaging  in  the  enterprise,  however, 
this  thrifty  ruler  stipulated  that  he  should 
receive  the  sovereignty  of  one-third  of  the  city 
as  the  price  of  bis  services.  Already  the  Ital- 
ian princes,  especially  those  who  held  authority 
in  the  maritime  Republics,  had  learned  the 
value  of  their  .services  to  the  Crusaders,  and 
were   not  slow  to  turn    their  advaul4ige   to  a 


profitable  account.  Henceforth — though  not 
less  zealous  than  others  in  proclaiming  the  dis- 
interested motives  by  which  they  were  actu- 
ated in  sending  out  their  fleets  against  the 
Moslems — they  ever  took  care  to  extort  from 
those  whom  they  aided  exorbitant  pay  for 
their  service.  The  scjuadron  of  Faiieri  arrived 
on  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  the  city  of  Tyre 
was  obliged,  after  a  five  months'  siege,  to  ca- 
pitulate. The  new  conquest  was  erected  into 
an  archbishopric  and  added  to  the  patriarchate 
of  Jerusalem.  Thus,  in  the  la-st  year  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  the  most 
opulent  city  on  the  Syrian  coast,  being  also 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  ]\Ioslenis  in  Palestine, 
was  won  by  the  Crusaders  and  annexed  to 
their  dominions. 

This  is  the  date  of  the  greatest  power  and 
influence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Holy  Land  was  now  all  recovered  from  the 
Infidels.  Neither  the  Turks  from  the  direction 
of  Baghdad,  nor  the  Fatimites  from  the  side 
of  Egypt,  were  able  for  the  time  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  state.  From  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and 
from  Beyrut  to  the  Gulf  of  Sinai,  the  country 
acknowledged  the  sway  of  Baldwin  II.  Besides 
the  large  territory  thus  defined  the  County  of 
Tripoli  under  Bertrand,  and  the  Principalities 
of  Edessa  and  Antioch  were  as  distinctly 
Christian  states  as  was  Jerusalem  it.self,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  countries  the 
feudal  institutions  of  Western  Europe  were 
established  on  what  appeared  to  be  an  endur- 
ing ba'^is. 

The  Christian  kingdom  of  Palestine  was 
divided  into  the  four  great  fiefs  of  .Taffa, 
Galilee,  Ccsarea,  and  Tripoli,  and  over  each 
was  set  a  baron  who  was  the  vassal  of  the 
king.  The  one  fatal  weakness  of  the  situation 
lay  in  the  fact  that  while  a  constant  stream 
of  pilgrim  warriors  was  setting  towanls  Jeru- 
salem, another  stream  fully  as  copious  was 
flowing  back  into  Europe.  Even  at  the  time 
of  greatest  solidity  anil  peace  the  number  of 
knights  and  soldiers  resident  in  Palestine  was 
never  sufficient  to  defend  tiie  country  in  the 
eVentof  a  fi.rMiiilaMc  invasion  by  the  Moslems. 
It  was  esti.nated  that  the  regular  force  of 
knights  whom  as  his  vassals  Baldwin  II.  might 
call  into  the  field  did  not  exceed  two  thousand 
five  hundred ;  and  the  feudal  militia,  consist- 
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ing  for  the  most  part  of  archers  on  foot,  only 
nuniberi'il  twelve  thousand. 

Another  eircunistjuiee  tending  to  undermine 
the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  was  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  tlie  people  of  the  West  under 
the  conditions  of  life  in  Syria.  The  resident 
Crusaders  were  brought  into  communion  and 
fellowship  with  the  native  Christians  of  the 
ODUiitry  —  Syrians,  Greeks,  Armenians, — a 
nerveless  race  of  Orientals,  destitute  of  the 
warlike  vigor  of  the  Western  pilgrims.  Besides, 
the  Mussulman  peasantry  remained  in  the  vil- 
lages and  continued  to  cultivate  the  soil.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years  these  diverse  races 
began  to  commingle,  and  a  new  type  of  popu- 
lation was  produced,  inheriting  but  little  vir- 
tue from  eitiier  line  of  parentage.  Tliese 
hybrid  inhabitants  were  known  by  the  name 
of  PuUani  or  Poulains  —  a  degenerate  stock 
deduced  from  a  bad  cross  under  the  influence 
of  a  baleful  climate  and  diseased  society. 

One  of  the  principal  events  belonging  to 
the  interval  between  the  First  and  Second  Cru- 
sades was  the  institution  of  the  two  principal 
Orders  of  Knighthood.  The  prime  motives 
of  the  origin  of  these  celebrated  societies  are 
to  be  found  in  the  martial  spirit  and  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  age.  The  condition  of  soci- 
ety was  such  as  to  suggest  the  conservation  of 
the  chivalrous  and  benevolent  sentiments  by 
means  of  organization.  As  soon  as  the  orders 
were  established  they  rose  to  celebrity,  and  it 
was  not  long  until  the  highest  honors  of  secu- 
lar .society  would  have  been  freelj'  exchanged 
for  the  distinction  conferred  by  the  badges  of 
knighthood. 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the 
new  Orders  were  founded  was  ihe  union  of  mona- 
ehism  and  chivalry.  Hitherto  the  devotion  of 
man  to  religion  had  made  him  a  monk  ;  his 
devotion  to  truth  denied  and  innocence  dis- 
tressed, had  made  him  a  secular  warrior.  It 
now  happened  that  the  warlike  vow  and  the 
vow  of  religion  were  united  in  the  single  con- 
secration of  knighthood.  The  condition  of 
affairs  in  Palestine — unfavorable  to  monasti- 
cism  from  the  insecurity  of  society,  and  unfa- 
vorable to  secular  chivalry  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  lofty  sentiments  among  the  lay 
population  of  the  country — was  peculiarly  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  organizations 
based  on  the  cross  militant.     Such  organiza- 


tions contemplated  the  sword  under  the  cowi — 
warfare  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  same 
ideas  which  had  brought-about  the  Crusade  de- 
manded preservation  under  the  sanction  of 
secrecy  and  brotherhood. 

The  oldest  of  the  religio-chivalric  orders 
was  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, known  also  as  Knights  Hospitallers, 
and  subsequently  as  Knights  of  Ixhodes  and 
Knights  of  Malta.  The  circumstances  of  the 
origin  of  this  celebrated  Order  date  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  the 
year  1048  some  benevolent  merchants  of  the 
Italian  city  of  Amalfi  obtained  permission  of 
the  Fatimite  rulers  of  Jerusalem  to  build  in 
the  Holy  City  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  Latin 
pilgrims.  The  establishment  took  the  name 
of  Saint  Mary,  and  was  for  a  while  used  in 
common  by  both  men  and  women.  Soon  after- 
wards two  hospitals  were  built  in  connection 
with  the  chapel ;  and  then  a  second  chapel, 
called  after  Saint  JIary  Magdalen,  was  erected 
adjacent  to  the  woman's  hospital.  The  man's 
hospital  took  the  name  of  Saint  John  the  Al- 
moner, an  Alexandrian  patriarch  of  the  sev- 
enth century.  This  saint  had  left  a  sweet 
memory  in  the  City  of  David  by  sending 
thither  in  the  year  614,  after  the  destructive 
siege  and  capture  by  Chosroes  H.,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  money  and  provisions  to  the  sufl'er- 
ing  people.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  hos- 
pitals or  hostelries  of  Jerusalem. 

To  the  whole  establishment  thus  founded 
was  given  the  name  of  Saint  Jtihn,  who  be- 
came the  recognized  patron  of  the  Order.  The 
services  in  the  hospitals  were  performed  by  a 
brotherhood — and  sisterhood — of  pilgrims  un- 
under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Gerard  le  Bien- 
heureux,  or  Gerard  the  Blessed.  It  was  this 
Order  of  the  Hospital  that  came  forth  on  the 
occasion  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Cru- 
saders, and  rendered  so  great  service  to  hu- 
manity by  caring  for  the  wounded  amd  dying. 
So  heroic  were  the  efforts  of  the  brotherhood, 
that  Raymond  du  Puy  joined  the  Order,  and 
Godfrey  himself  bestowed  on  them  their  first 
foreign  possession,  namely,  the  estate  of  Mont- 
baire  in  Brabant.  His  example  was  imitated 
by  other  princes,  and  it  was  not  long  until  the 
brothers  of  the  Hospital  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  abundant  means. 

Now  it  was  that  the  Order  took  on  a  per- 
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manent  character.  After  the  establbhment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  the  brothers  bound 
themselves  by  a  vow  to  labor  forever  in  the 
hospitals.  They  were  to  become  henceforth 
the  "servants  of  Christ  and  his  poor."  Their 
vows  embraced  the  trinity  of  mediteval  vir- 
tues— obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty.  As  a 
garb  they  chose  the  lihick  robe  of  the  Augus- 
tiuian  monks,  and  to  this  was  added  a  white 
linen  cross  of  eight  points,  worn  on  the  left 
breast.  On  the  15tli  of  February,  111.3,  the 
Order  was  ajiproved  by  Pope  Paschal  II.,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "Brothers  Hospitallere 
of  Saint  John  in  Jerusalem." 

In  the  organization  which  was  thus  made 
regular  and  permanent,  Pierre  Gei-ard  was 
chosen  Guardian  and  Provost  of  the  Order. 
Gift.s  poured  in  upon  the  fraternity.  A  splen- 
did church  was  built  on  the  traditional  site  of 
the  abode  of  the  parents  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist,  and  hospitals  for  the  accommodation 
of  pilgrims  were  founded  in  the  principal  sea- 
port towns  of  AVestern  Europe. 

After  five  years  of  service  as  Guardian, 
Gerard  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Raymond 
du  Puy.  He  it  was  who,  in  order  to  protect 
the  Christians  of  Palestine  from  injury  or  in- 
sult at  the  hands  of  the  ^loslems,  armed  him- 
.self  and  former  companion  knights,  and  thus 
gave  to  the  Order  its  first  military  cast.  The 
movement  was  applauded  by  the  age.  Both 
in  the  Holy  Land  and  in  the  West  the  broth- 
ers in  arms  became  more  popular  than  ever. 
The  chivalric  sentiment  was  thus  added  to  the 
charitable  vows  of  the  fraternity,  and  persons 
of  distinction  and  high  rank  began  eagerly  to 
seek  admission  into  the  Order.  The  vow  to  bear 
■arms  in  defen.se  of  Christ  and  his  cause,  and 
to  defend  from  insult  and  wrong  the  Christians 
of  all  lands  and  languages,  was  taken  with 
even  more  enthusiasm  than  the  vow  of  mo- 
nasticism  and  charity. 

From  the  accession  of  Raymond  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  Order,  three  degrees  were 
recognized  in  the  hos])ital ;  knights,  priests, 
and  l)rothers-servants.  To  these  a  fourth 
grade,  called  sergeants  or  half-knights,  was 
presently  adtled ;  and  to  the.<e  intermediates 
certain  duties  in  both  the  field  and  the  in- 
firmary were  assigned. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Raymond,  a  code 
was    drawn    up    for    the    jroveniinent    of    the 


Order.  The  Augustinian  rule  was  made  the 
basis  of  the  statute  adopted  for  the  Brothers 
of  the  Hospital.  The  name  of  the  chief 
oflicer  was  changed  from  Guarilian  to  Master, 
and  Saint  John  the  Baptist  was  substituted 
for  Saint  John  the  Almoner,  as  the  patron 
of  the  brotherhood.  In  1120  the  new  con- 
stitution was  submitted  to  Pope  Calixtus  H., 
and  by  him  cordially  approved. 

So  rapidly  did  the  Hospitallers  extend 
their  e.stablishmeuts  and  membership  that  it 
was  presently  found  desirable  to  make — ac- 
cording to  the  nationality  and  language  of 
the  members — a  nine-fold  division  of  the 
Order.  The  commanderies  were  thenceforth 
classified  as  those  of  Provence,  Auvergne, 
France,  Italy,  Aragon,  Germany,  England, 
Castile,  and  Portugal. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  Hospitallers  had  become  a  powerful 
military  factor  in  the  afliiii-s  of  the  East. 
Their  membership  embraced  the  most  pu- 
issant knights  of  Christendom.  During  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  they  contributed  powerfully  to 
the  capture  of  the  city,  and  the  final  expul- 
sion of  the  Moslems  from  Palestine.  In  1153 
they  aided  in  the  taking  of  Ascalon,  their 
valorous  actions  being  the  pride  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  terror  of  the  Ssiracens.  After 
these  successful  victories  for  the  Cross,  the 
wealth  of  the  Order  accumulated  with  great 
rapidity.  Nor  was  it  long  until  the  moral 
and  chivalric  grandeur  of  the  brotherhood 
began  to  be  undermined  by  the  invidious  in- 
fluences of  luxury  and  corruption.  As  early 
as  1168,  the  Master  Gilbert  d'Assalit,  suc- 
cessor to  Riymond  du  Puy,  was  seduced  with 
bribes,  together  with  the  larger  part  of  the 
Order,  to  violate  a  treaty  with  Egypt,  and  to 
make  an  invasion  of  that  country.  In  1187 
the  Hospitallers  of  Palestine  were  almost  ex- 
terminatoil  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Tiberias, 
where  Saladin  so  signally  overthrew  the  Chris- 
tians. When  possession  of  Jerusalem  was 
finally  regained  by  the  Sai-acens,  the  Order 
made  its  heail-<juartei-s  fur  a  while  at  the 
Castle  of  Margat,  and  at  the  sjime  time  the 
woman's  hospitals  in  the  East  were  aban- 
doned. At  this  epoch,  the  knights  sufiered 
mucii  from  their  (lisi)utes  and  rivalries  witli 
the  Templars ;  but  in  times  of  danger  lx>th 
brotherhoods  gave  their  best  blood  in  defen.se 
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of  the  common  cause.  In  the  great  battle  of 
Gaza,  A.  D.  1244,  the  losses  of  both  Hos- 
pitallers and  Templars  were  so  great  that  the 
two  Orders  came  nigh  suiieriug  a  common  ex- 


at  this  time  that  the  Order  of  Saiut  John 
became  a  maritime  power,  having  its  own 
fleets  aud  winning  its  own  victories  in  the 
eastern    Mediterranean.      Early   in    the   four- 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  RHODES.  TIJfE  OF  THE 


tinction.  Finally,  when,  in  1291,  the  city  of 
Acre  -was  taken  by  the  Moslem.^,  the  knights 
retired  to  Cvpriis,  where  they  made  a  stand 
and  recruited  their  wasted  ranks  for  the  over- 
flowing conimanderies   of  the  West.     It  was 


teenth  century,  they  .seized  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  where  thej'  established  their  power, 
and  defied  the  Turks  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  In  1522  they  were  driven  from 
their  stronghold,  and   obliged   to  .seek  a  new 
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footing  further  west.  They  sought  a  refuge 
first  in  Crete,  tlieu  in  Messina,  then  in  the 
main-land  of  Italy,  and,  finally,  in  1530,  were 
given  the  island  of  Malta  by  the  Emperor, 
Charles  V.  This  sea-born  possession  they 
converted  into  a  fortress,  whieh,  in  spite  of 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Turks,  was 
held  by  the  knights  until  1798,  when  it  ^\as 
taken  by  Bonaparte. 

The  second  of  the  great  orders  of  knight- 
hood was  originally  known  as  the  Knights 
OF  THK  Tkmi'lk  ok  Solomon,  and  afterwards 
as  Knights  Templars,  or  Knights  of  the 
Red  Ckoss.  Under  these  various  designa- 
tions tiu'V  ran  a  briefer  but  more  glorious 
career  than  the  Hospitallers,  by  whom  they 
were  at  first  generously  aided  and  afterwards 
bitterly  opposed.  The  founding  of  the  Order 
of  the  Temple  dates  to  the  year  1117.  Two 
French  knights,  Hugues  des  Paiens  and  Geof- 
frey of  iSaint-Omer,  perceiving  the  hardships 
to  which  Christian  travelers  were  exposed  in 
and  about  the  Holy  City,  took  upon  them- 
selves the  duty  of  conducting  the  pilgrims 
who  journeyed  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jordan.  This  charitable  office  soon  gained  a 
reputation  for  the  humble  warrior-guides,  and 
they  were  joined  by  seven  others,  like-minded 
with  themselves.  An  organization  wa.s  effected 
under  the  benevolent  patronage  of  the  patri- 
arch of  the  city.  The  members  bound  them- 
selves by  the  usual  monastic  vows  of  obedi- 
ence, chastity,  and  poverty ;  and  to  these  two 
others  were  added,  to  defend  the  Holy  8cpul- 
chcr  and  to  protect  the  way-faring  pilgrims 
in  Palestine. — Such  was  tiic  liumlde  beginning 
of  the  Order. 

At  the  first  the  Knights  of  Saint  Julin, 
now  in  the  flush  of  their  heroic  virtues,  lent 
aid  and  encouragement  to  the  new  society  of 
l)r()thers.  Nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  a 
hiiinlilc  tVatirnity  known  by  the  mime  of  the 
"  Poor  Soldiers  of  the  Holy  City."  Nothing 
coulil  exceed  the  lowliness  of  the  meek  kniglits 
will)  finindcd  the  brotherhood.  Hugues  and 
(Jeiitlrey  had  one  hoi-se  between  them,  and  him 
they  rode  together  on  their  first  missions  of 
benevoleiico.'  The  first  members  were  given 
a  lodging  by  Paldwin  H.,  who  assigned  them 

'The  Rrent  sen!  of  llio  Teniplnrs  still  perpelu- 
Htes  the  story  of  the  lowly  ori^'in  of  the  Order  iu 
the  liguro  of  the  steed  with  two  riders. 
N.— Vol.  :— 43 


quarters  in  his  palace  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temple.  Their  first  armory  was  established  in 
a  church  near  by,  and  here  were  stored  their 
first  knightly  weapons.  The  first  chapter  was 
limited  to  nine  members ;  but  this  limitation 
was  removed  by  the  council  of  Troyes  in  1127. 
At  this  a.ssembly  St.  Bernard,  of  Clairvaux, 
was  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  suitable  code 
for  the  government  of  the  body,  and  to  devise 
an  appropriate  garb.  The  dres.s  chosen  was  in 
strong  contrast  with  that  of  the  Hospitallers, 
consisting  of  a  white  tunic  and  mantle,  with  a 
red  cross  on  the  left  breast.  The  rule  of  con- 
duct and  discipline  was  ajiprovod  in  1128  by 
Pope  Houorius  H.  The  priucij)al  articles  were 
these:  The 
Knights  were 
bound  to  re- 
cite vocal 
prayers  at  cer- 
tain hours;  to 
abstain  from 
meats  four 
days  in  the 
week ;  to  re- 
frain  from 
hunting  and 
hawking ;  to 
defend  with 
their  lives  the 
mysteries  of 
the  Christian 
faith  ;  to  ob- 
serve  and 
maintain  the 
Seven    Sacra-  '~"'"     -.^Tf^r^" 

„        ,  COSTUME  OF   A    KNIOHT  TKMIl.AR. 

ments  of    the 

Church,  the  fourteen  articles  of  faith,  the 
creeds  of  the  apostles  and  of  Athanasius ;  to 
uphold  the  doctrines  of  the  Two  Testaments, 
including  the  interpretations  of  the  Fathers, 
the  unity  of  God  and  the  trinity  of  his  ])er- 
sons,  and  the  virginity  of  ^lary  both  before 
and  alter  the  birth  of  her  Son;  to  go  beyond 
the  seas  when  called  to  do  so  in  defense  of  the 
cause ;  to  fiy  not  from  the  foe  unless  assailed 
by  more  than  three  Infidels  at  once. 

Such  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Oriler.  Hu- 
mility was  one  of  the  first  i)riiiciples  of  the 
membership.  The  iielmet  of  the  Templar  should 
have  no  crest — his  beard  should  not  be  cut — 
his  demeanor  should  be  that  of  a  servant  of 
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his  fellows.  Each  member  on  assuming  the 
garb  of  a  Knight  must  be  girt  witli  a  linen 
cord  in  token  that  he  was  henceforth  bound 
to  service. 

The  organization  of  the  Templars  embraced 
four  classes  of  members — knights,  squires,  serv- 
itors, aud  priests.  Each  had  their  peculiar 
duties  and  obligations.  The  presiding  officer 
of  the  Order  \va.*  called  the  Master — afterwards 
the  Grand  Master — and  he  had  a.s  his  assist- 
ants a  lieutenant,  a  sencsdial,  a  marshal,  and 
a  treasurer,  all  of  whom  were  elected  by  the 
chapter.  The  states  of  Christendom  were  di- 
vided into  provinces,  and  over  each  was  set  a 
provincial  master.  The  Grand  Master  of  Je- 
rusalem was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  entire 


be  affiliated  with  the  brotherhood  in  order  to 
!-hare  its  benefits.  Every  thing  conspired  to 
make  the  Knights  the  tiivorites  of  the  cent- 
ury. They  had  the  prestige  of  Crusaders. 
Tluy  liad  St.  Bernard  for  tiieir  JIaster.  They 
hatl  the  blessing  of  the  Pope.  They  had  the 
applause  and  gratitude  of  those  whom  they 
had  relieved  and  protected.  They  had  estates 
aud  castles  and  cluirclie.*.  They  had  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  great  and  the  benediction  of 
the  Church. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  mediwval  institu- 
tions that  beginning  in  virtuous  poverty  they 
ended  in  luxury  and  crime.  As  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  membership 
of  the  Templars  was  recruited  largely  from 
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brotherhood,  which  soon  grew  in  numbers,  in- 
fluence, and  wealth  to  be  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful organizations  in  the  world.  Counts,  dukes, 
princes,  and  even  kings,  eagerly  sought  the 
honor  which  was  everywhere  conceded  to  the 
red  cross  and  white  mantle  of  the  Templar. 

In  course  of  time  the  Knights  of  the  Temple 
became  a  sovereign  body,  owing  no  allegiance 
to  any  secular  potentate.  In  spiritual  mat- 
ters the  Pope  was  still  regarded  as  supreme, 
but  in  all  other  affairs  the  Grand  Master 
yms  as  independent  as  the  greatest  sovereign 
of  Europe.  The  hou.ses  of  the  Knights  could 
not  be  invaded  by  any  civU  officer.  Their 
churches  and  cemeteries  were  exempt  from  in- 
terdicts ;  their  properties  and  revenues  from 
taxation.  So  great  were  the  immunities  thus 
enjoyed  that  thousands  of  persons  sought  to 


the  class  of  adventurers  and  outlaws  ■with 
wliom  Europe  so  greatly  abounded.  St.  Ber- 
nard himself  declared  in  a  series  of  exhorta- 
tions addressed  to  the  Order  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  nobles  who  had  joined  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Temple  had  been  men  stained 
with  every  species  of  crime,  the  oppressors 
and  scourges  of  Europe. 

In  the  division  of  the  Christian  states  into 
provinces  by  the  Order  of  the  Red  Cross,  three 
•were  formed  in  the  East — Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
and  Tripoli.  In  the  West  the  provinces  num- 
bered sixteen — France,  Auvergne,  Normandy, 
Aquitaine,  Poitou,  Provence,  England,  Ger- 
many, Upper  and  Lower  Italy,  Apulia,  Sicily, 
Portugal,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Aragon.  Of  all 
these  the  most  important  by  far  was  France. 
A  majority  of  all  the  Templars  were  French, 
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aud  their  possessions  on  French  soil  exceeded 
the  aggregate  of  all  others  together.  It  was 
estimated  that  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  as  many  as  nine  thousand  manors  were 
held  by  the  Templars  of  France.  It  naturally 
came  to  pa.ss  that  all  the  other  elements  of 
society  were  alarmed  aud  excited  on  account  of 
the  bloated  development  of  this  monopoly  of 
the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  kingdom.  The 
j)n)tection  of  pilgrims  was  meanwliile  forgotten 
in  the  rivalry  for  power  and  the  lust  of  gain. 
In  the  coui-se  of  the  subsequent  Crusades  the 
Knights  not  infre(iuently  acted  in  bad  faith 
towards  those  whom  they  pretended  to  serve. 
When  the  Christian  kingdom  in  the  East  tot- 
tered to  its  downfall,  the  Templars,  with  a 
strange  depravity  of  principle,  attempted  to 
secure  their  own  interests  by  separate  treaties 
with  the  Moslems ;  but  their  fortunes  were  in- 
volved with  those  of  the  Western  powers,  and 
all  went  down  together. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Templars  remained  at 
Jerusalem  from  the  foundation  in  1118  to  the 
year  11H7,  and  was  then  transferred  to  Anti- 
och.  Here  the  Grand  Master  had  his  head- 
quarters for  four  years,  removing  thence,  in 
1191,  to  Acre.  This  stronghold  of  Knighthood 
continued  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  Order 
until  1217,  when  a  third  removal  was  made 
to  the  Pilgrim's  Ciustic  near  Cesarca.  With 
the  capture  of  Acre,  in  1291,  and  the  conse- 
quent overthrow  of  the  Christian  kingdom,  the 
Templars  retired  to  Cyprus,  which  they  pur- 
chased from  Richard  the  Lion  Heart  for  thirty- 
five  thousand  marks. 

About  this  time  tlie  Order  fell  under  the 
ban  in  several  ])arts  of  the  West.  Especially 
in  France  were  the  suspicions  aud  jealousies  of 
the  government  aroused  against  the  Knights. 
Their  exemption  from  all  the  burdens  of  the 
state,  their  arrogance,  their  pride  and  licen- 
tiousness aU  conspired  to  excite  against  them 
the  dread  and  hatred  of  the  people  and  the 
king.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  the  great 
wealth  ama&sed  by  the  Order  in  the  course  of 
nearly  two  centuries  had  aroused  the  cu])idity 
of  those  who,  unscrupulous  as  the  KnigliLs 
themselves,  were  ready  to  seize  the  first  pre- 
text of  violence.  Especially  was  the  hostility 
of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  awakened  against 
a  ]>ower  which  he  conceived  to  be  a  menace 
to  the  perpetuity  of  his  kingdom.     He  accord- 


ingly determined  to  free  the  realm  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dangerous  aud  amiiitious  brother- 
hood. He  took  counsel  with  Pope  Clement 
V.  how  the  Order  might  be  exterminated.  A 
judicial  inquiry  was  instituted,  the  Knights 
being  charged  with  heresy  and  immorality. 
In  1306  Jacques  de  Molay,  Grand  Master  of 
the  Templars,  was  induced  to  come  to  Paris, 
and  in  Octuber  of  the  following  year  he  and 
all  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  in  France 
were  seized.  Their  property  was  taken  to 
await  the  issue  of  the  proceedings.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  many  grave  accusations, 
some  of  them  contradictory  of  others,  were 
brought  forward,  and  the  brothers  were  made 
to  answer.  They  were  charged  with  infidelity, 
Mohammedanism,  atheism,  heresy,  profanation 
of  holy  things,  and  uncleanness.  The  prose- 
cution was  greatly  troubled  to  produce  evi- 
dence, but  balked  in  the  usual  methods,  a 
resort  was  had  to  torture,  and  many  of  the 
prisoners  made  confession.  The  Pope  was  loth 
to  give  his  sanction  to  a  measure  of  extermi- 
nation, but  Philip  was  determined,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Sens  lent  his  countenance  to  the 
proceedings. 

A  grand  council  was  called  in  Paris  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1310,  and  three  days  afterwards 
fifty-four  of  the  Templars  being  condemned 
were  led  into  the  field  behind  the  alley  of 
St  Antoine  aud  burned  at  the  stake.  This 
example  of  vindictive  fury  was  imitated  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  reign  of 
violence  provoked  action  from  the  Pope,  who 
two  years  later  convened  the  Council  of  Venice 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  fate  of  the 
Templars.  It  was  dcciiled  that  the  Order  should 
be  abolished  aud  its  property  confiscated ;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  Pope  reserved  his  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  tlie  Knights  were  guilty  of 
the  heinous  charges  brought  against  them. 
The  landed  possessions  of  the  famous  brother- 
hood were  transferre<l  to  the  Hospitallers,  and 
their  movable  property  went  to  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  various  states.  Everywhere  in 
Christendom,  except  in  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal, where  tiie  brotherhood  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Knights  of  Christ,  the  Templars 
as  an  organization  were  suppres.sed.  De  Molay 
himself  and  Guy  t)f  Auvergne  were  burned 
at  Paris. 

The  third    of    the  great    chivalric    bodies. 
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taking  its  rise  iu  the  lime  of  the  Crusades  was 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  or  Knights  of  Saint 
Mary  of  Jfuusalf-m.  Like  its  two  predecessors 
the  new  Order  was  based  ou  a  uuion  of  mo- 
nastic aud  military  service.  A  few  years  after 
the  eai)ture  of  Jerusalem  b_\*  the  Christians,  a 
German  merchant  and  his  wife,  dwelling  in 
the  city,  threw  open  their  house  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  sick  aud  distressed  of  their 
own  nation.  The  attention  of  the  Patriarch 
was  called  to  this  benevolent  act,  and  a  chapel 
near  by  was  attached  to  the  humble  hosj)ital, 
which  received  the  name  of  Saint  Mary.  The 
founder  of  the  institution  devoted  all  his  own 
means  to  the  work,  and  it  wiis  not  long  until 
alms  began  to  pour  in  in  aid  of  the  enterprise. 
Several  distinguished  Germans  contributed 
their  property  to  the  support  of  the  work  be- 
gun by  their  countrymen.  A  service  and  rit- 
ual were  established,  and  in  the  year  1119, 
only  one  year  after  the  founding  of  the  Tem- 
plars, the  new  Order  received  the  sanction  of 
Pope  Calixtus  II.  Religious  and  martial  vows 
were  taken  by  the  brothers,  who  made  the 
•work  of  charity  and  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed the  prominent  feature  of  their  dicipline. 

In  the  choice  of  a  dress  and  regalia,  the 
Teutonic  Knights  distinguished  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  Hospitallers  and  the 
Templars.  The  gown  was  black  with  a  white 
mantle,  and  on  this  was  a  black  cross  with  a 
silver  edging.  The  Order  soon  achieved  an 
enviable  fame,  and  its  members  became  the 
recipients  of  the  same  favore  and  honors  which 
■were  showered  upon  the  other  two  brother- 
boods.  The  second  establishment  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  was  founded  in  1189  by  the 
burghers  of  Bremen  and  Liibeck,  who,  during 
the  siege  of  Acre,  were  moved  to  Iniild  a  hos- 
pital for  the  relief  of  their  countrymen.  The 
two  chapters  were  presently  coml)ined  into  one 
order  by  Duke  Frederick  of  Suabia,  who  in 
1192  obtained  for  the  union  the  sanction  of 
Pope  Celestine  III.  The  rule  of  the  body  was 
amplified  and  the  discipline  of  the  Augustin- 
ians  adopted  for  its  government. 

At  the  origin  of  the  Teutonic  Order  none 
but  Germans  of  noble  birth  were  admitted  to 
membership.  Not  until  1221  were  sergeants 
and  priests  added  to  the  fraternity.  The  chief 
officer  was  called  the  Grand  Master.  At  the 
first,  he  had  his  residence  in  Jerusalem.  After 


the  fall  of  Acre  iu  1291  he  removed  to  Venice 
and  shortly  afterward  to  Marburg. 

The  Teutonic  knights  first  appeared  as  a 
powerful  military  factor  in  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  1226  they  were  called  out  by 
the  Grand  blaster,  Hermann  of  Salza,  to 
aid  Conrad,  duke  of  Masovia,  iu  rei)elling 
the  Prussian  aud  Lithuanian  pagans  from 
his  borders.  Their  valor  and  religious  zeal 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  European 
states ;  aud  Conrad  gave  them,  in  reward  for 
their  services,  the  province  of  Culm  on  the 
Vistula.  Establishing  themselves  in  this  ter- 
ritory, they  extended  their  authority  over 
Prussia,  Courland,  and  Livonia.  In  their 
wars  in  these  dark  regions,  they  carried  the 
sword  iu  one  hand  and  the  Gospel  in  the 
other,  and  the  j)agans  were  given  their 
choice.  In  the  year  1309,  the  residence  of 
the  Grand  INIaster  was  transferred  to  j\Iarien- 
burg,  from  which,  as  a  center,  the  Order 
became  almost  as  dominant  in  the  North  as 
the  Templars  iu  the  South.  The  territory 
under  their  rule  extended  from  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  to  the  river  Oder,  and  the  annual 
revenues  of  the  fraternity  were  estimated  at 
8()(),000  marks.  The  highest  dignitaries  of 
Northern  Europe  eagerly  sought  membership, 
and  the   Church   smiled  her  fairest  approval. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Hospitallers  and  the 
Templars,  the  Teutonic  Order  felt  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  luxury  and  power.  The  hum- 
ble professions  and  practices  of  the  founders 
were  forgotten  by  the  haughty  German  barons 
who  now  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  brother- 
hood. Oppression  followed  in"  the  wake  of 
opulence  and  authority,  aud  violent  dissensions 
arose  as  the  precursors  of  decline.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Order 
had  reached  its  climax.  At  that  epoch,  a 
series  of  conflicts  began  with  the  kings  of 
Poland  which  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
fraternity.  In  1410  the  knights  fought  the 
great  battle  of  Griinwald,  in  which  they  were 
disastrously  defeated  by  Ladislaus  Yagellon; 
and,  in  a  subsequent  struggle  with  Casimir 
IV.,  West  Prussia  was  wrested  from  them 
and  annexed  to  the  Polish  dominions.  Even 
in  East  Prussia  they  were  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  vassals. 

At  ienglh  the  proud  Knights,  galled  by  their 
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subjugation,  made  au  etibrt  to  regaiu  their  in- 
depeiuleuce.  lu  1525  tliey  revolted  and  went 
to  war,  but  tiie  fouflict  resulted  in  a  still 
further  eclipse  of  their  fortunes.  East  Prus- 
sia was  reduced  to  a  duchy,  and  bestowed  by 
Sigismund  I.  on  tlie  Grand  Master,  Albert  of 
Brandenburg.  The  Order  became  the  shadow 
of  its  former  glory,  and,  at'tir  a  i>recarious 
existence  of  three  centuries,  was  finally  abol- 
ished by  Napoleon  in  LSOlt. 

Let  us,  then,  return  to  the  course  of  po- 
litical events  in  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
When,  in  1118,  Baldwin  du  Bourg  succeeded 
his  cousin,  Baldwin  I.,  on  the  throne,  he  was 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  influence  of 
his  powerful  kinsman,  Joseelyn  de  Courte- 
nay.  This  distinguished  nobleman  had  gone 
to  Asia  ilinor  with  the  Count  of  Chartres  in 
the  wake  of  the  First  Crusade,  and  had  set- 
tled at  Edessa.  Afterwards  he  was  taken 
])risoner  by  the  Turks,  but,  after  five  years, 
he  escaped  from  his  captors,  and  received 
from  Baldwin  a  province  within  the  limits 
of  Kilfssa.  In  the  coui-se  of  time  he  and 
his  patnm  (juarreled,  and  Joseelyn,  being 
grievously  maltreated,  rctii'cd  to  Jerusalem. 
Here  he  lived  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Baldwin  I.  He  and  Baldwin  du  Bourg  now 
made  up  their  quarrel,  and,  when  the  latter 
became  a  candiilate  for  the  throne,  Joseelyn 
favored  his  election,  with  a  view  of  securing 
for  himself  the  Principality  of  Edessa.  The 
arrangement  was  carried  out,  and,  when  Bald- 
win H.  came  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  De 
Courtenay  was  rewarded  with  his  kinsman's 
duchy. 

Edessa  proved  to  be  a  stormy  inheritance. 
From  the  first.  Prince  Joseelyn  had  to  fight 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  authority.  The 
Saracens  on  the  side  of  the  Eu]ihrates  were 
full  of  audacious  enterprises,  and  the  utmost 
e(I'ort.s  of  tli(!  Christians  were  necessary  to 
keep  them  at  bay.  Such,  however,  were  the 
■warlike  energies  of  the  veteran  De  Courte- 
nay, that,  during  his  lifetime,  the  Moslems 
were  unable  to  break  into  his  dominions. 
At  the  hust  he  met  his  fate  in  a  manner 
bocomijg  the  hero  of  the  church  militant. 
While  laying  siege  to  a  fortress  near  the 
city  of  Aleppo,  the  aged  warrior  wius  crushed 
beneath  the  ruins  of  a  wall;  and,  when  re- 
covered   from    the    debris,    was    found    to    be 


fatidly  injured.  He  was,  however,  conveyed 
to  Edessa,  and  there  awaited  the  hour  of 
doom.  His  son,  who  also  bore  the  honored 
name  of  Joseelyn,  was  named  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  to  him  the  dying  governor  looked 
for  the  defense  of  the  realm.  But  the  youth 
was  lacking  in  the  soldierly  vigor  of  the  father; 
anil,  when  the  latter  summoned  him  to  go  on 
the  instant  to  the  defense  of  a  stronghold  which 
had  been  attacked  by  the  iSaraeens,  the  younger 
De  Courtenay  replied  that  he  feared  his  forces 
were  insufficient.  Indignant  at  hearing  such 
a  word  as  fear  from  the  lips  of  his  son,  the 
bruised  and  mutilated  old  Crusader  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried  on  a  litter  to  where  the 
Saracens  were  besieging  his  town.  Learning 
of  his  approach,  the  enemy  broke  up  their 
camp  and  fled.  Whereupon,  looking  up  into 
heaven  from  his  couch,  the  chivalrous  De 
Courtenay  expired  in  unclouded  content. 

Events  soon  showed  that  the  date  of  his 
death  was  a  dark  day  for  the  Principality  of 
Edessa.  The  younger  Joseelyn  was  a  me- 
diicval  rou<}.  Without  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  government  or  the  glory  of  war, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  a  liffe  of  .«ensual  jjleas- 
ure.  Seeking  a  luxurious  retreat  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  he  surrounded  his  court 
with  others  like-minded  with  himself,  and 
gave  free  reign  to  a])petite.  Such  measures 
as  were  essential  for  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  Principality  were  drowned  in  the  j)lea3- 
ures  of  abandonment. 

At  the  same  time,  when  the  government 
of  Edessa  was  thus  falling  into  incompetent 
hands,  a  great  prince  appeared  among  the 
Jloslems.  This  was  the  warrior  Sanguin,  sul- 
tan of  Mossul.  By  successful  campaigns,  he 
had  already  added  Aleppo  and  other  Syrian 
cities  to  his  dominions.  Aftt'r  thus  strength- 
ening his  liorders,  he  turne<l  his  attention  to 
Edessa,  and  eagerly  longed  for  an  opportunity 
to  measure  swords  with  that  degenerate  city. 
As  soon  as  he  learned  of  tlie  character  and  apt- 
itudes of  the  young  De  Courtenay,  he  lost  no 
time  in  setting  out  on  a  campaign  against  the 
almost  defenseless  capital  of  the  Christian  duchy. 
While  Joseelyn  was  holding  high  carnival  on 
the  Eujvhrates,  tlie  sobering  intelligence  was 
Iwrne  to  his  ears  that  a  powerful  Saracen  army 
had  already  encami)cd  before  Edessa.  It  is  the 
first  impulse  <i('  an  ahuiiuil  drunkard  to  call 
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ou  some  oue  soberer  tliaii  hiin.^ilt'  tor  aid. 
The  terrilied  De  Courteuay  seut  immediately 
to  Milliceut,  queeu-regeut  of  Jerusalem,  and 
to  the  pnuce  of  Autioch,  to  imi)lore  their 
assistance  in  his  hour  of  peril.  But  neither 
the  queen  nor  the  prince  wjis  able  to  go  to 
his  rescue.  Edessa  was  left  to  her  fate ;  and, 
after  a  siege  of  a  month's  duration,  the  vic- 
torious Saracens  entered  the  city,  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword. 

Every  thoughtful  reader  of  history  must 
have  been  ii.stouished  at  the  many  sudden  re- 
vulsions of  fortune  presented  for  hb  contem- 
plation. The  career  of  the  warlike  Sanguin 
furnislie.s  such  an  example.  Just  as  his  do- 
minion seemed  to  be  firmly  established  by  his 
conquest  of  Edes.sa,  he  was  a.ssa.s.sinatcd  by  his 
slaves;  and  just  a.s  Joscelyu  de  Courteuay  was 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  an  adventurer  without 
a  province,  without  a  city,  he  suddenly  roused 
hinisi'lf  from  his  stupor,  drew  his  sword,  and 
putting  iiimself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  retook 
his  capital  from  the  Moslems.  His  spasmodic 
heroism,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  wrest 
the  citadel  of  Edessa  from  the  hands  of  thefoe. 
Meanwhile,  Xoureddin,  son  and  successor  of 
Sanguin,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  beleaguered 
garrison ;  and  the  Christians  found  themselves 
pressed  desperately  between  two  armies  of  Sar- 
acens, the  one  within  and  the  other  without  the 
city.  Finding  his  situation  hopeless,  Joscelyn 
determined  to  save  himself  and  his  army  by 
flight.  In  the  silence  of  midnight,  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  opened,  and  the  Christians  un- 
dertook to  make  their  exit.  But  the  garrison 
in  the  citadel  discovering  the  movement  made 
a  signal  to  the  Moslems  outside  the  walls  and 
the  escaping  army  was  suddenly  arrested  in  its 
flight.  Only  a  few  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  Saracen  camp  and  making  their 
way  to  the  friendly  settlements  on  the  Eu- 
phrates. All  the  rest  were  slaughtered.  Fully 
thirty  thousand  victims  were  hewed  down  in 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  by  the  relentless 
Islamites.  On  the  morrow  the  Crescent  was 
raised  above  the  blood-smeai-ed  city,  and  the 
Christian  principality  of  Edessa  was  no  more. 

This  great  disa.<ter  occurred  in  the  year 
114.5.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  the  city  was 
spread  throughout  Christendom,  and  the  na- 
tions were  profoundly  stirred.  The  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  was  shaken  to  its  center.     It  was 


evident  that  uuKss  a  rally  of  the  "Western 
Christians  should  be  made  in  defense  of  their 
provinces  in  the  Eiist,  the  whole  fabric  so  pain- 
fully reared  by  the  victories  of  the  first  Cru- 
saders, would  be  swept  away  by  the  reflux  tide 
of  Mohammedan  invasion.  It  was  this  condi- 
tion of  uflairs  that  led  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Second  Crus.\1)K  iu  Eurojje.  The  princijjal 
agent  iu  the  work  of  arousing  the  peojile  for 
the  succor  of  the  holy  places  of  the  East  was 
Saint  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux. 

JIany  circumstances,  however,  now  con- 
duced to  a  second  uprising  of  the  European 
Christians.  The  half-century  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  Council  of  Clermont  liad  ]ilantcd  iu 
several  of  the  Western  states  the  conditions 
of  another  movement  on  Asia  similar  to  the 
first.  In  France,  King  Philip  I.  died  in  the 
year  1106,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis 
the  Fat.  The  latter  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
had  been  a.ssociated  with  his  father  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  intellect  of  the  new  sovereign 
was  comparatively  a  blank,  but  his  moral  qual- 
ities were  of  a  higher  order  than  was  com- 
mon in  his  age.  He  had  a  sincere  regard  for 
justice,  and  his  temper  had  something  of  that 
gayety  and  enthusiasm  for  which  the  subjects 
of  his  remote  descendants  became  so  noted 
among  the  more  somber  peoples  of  Europe. 
The  better  energies  of  Louis's  reign  were  ex- 
pended in  a  laudable  effort  to  protect  the  peas- 
antry of  France  from  the  exactions  of  the 
feudal  nobility.  The  larger  jjart  of  his  time 
was  consumed  iu  petty  wai-s  with  his  barons, 
whom  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  repress  and 
force  into  obedience.  This  task,  however, 
was  beyond  the  limits  of  his  power.  The  time 
had  not  yet  arrived  when  the  arrogance  of 
the  French  nobility  was  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel  of  royal  prerogative. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Louis 
was  involved  in  a  war  with  Henry  I,  king  of 
England.  It  will  be  remembered  that  that 
ambitious  prince  had  succeeded  his  brother 
William  Rufus  when  the  latter  was  killed  in 
the  forest ;  also  that  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
had,  during  the  absence  of  Robert  Short  Hose 
in  the  East,  been  held  as  an  appanage  of  the 
English  crown.  On  the<return  of  Robert  from 
Palestine,  he  repossessed  himself  of  bis  estates, 
but  was  presently  as.saUed  by  his  brother, 
driven   from    his   castles,    captured    and   con- 
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demued  to  perpetual  imprisouineut  ia  the 
fortress  of  Cardiff.  William,  the  son  of  Duke 
Robert,  fled  for  Lis  life  aud  sought  refuge 
with  the  kiug  of  France.  It  was  the  protec- 
tion of  this  fugitive  jjriiice  by  Louis  the  Fat 
that  brought  on  a  war  between  that  monarch 
and  King  Henry.  A  battle  was  fought  between 
their  armies  at  Brenneville,  iu  which  the 
English  were  victorious,  but  the  victory  was 
neither  blood)-  nor  decisive.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  peculiarity  of  the  feudal  wars  in  the  West 
not  to  kill  t)ut  to  capture,  for  the  ransom  of 
distinguisluMl  captives  was  more  profitable  to 
the  victor  than  the  brief  e.\hibition  of  dead 
bodies  on  the  battle-field.  Only  three  Knights 
are  said  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Brenneville.  It  liap|)ened  that  at  the  time  of 
the  conflict  Pope  C'alixtu.s  II.,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  disturbances  of  Italy,  was  sojourning 
in  France.  The  ])otentate  was  greatly  grieved 
at  the  war  which  had  broken  out  between  his 
subjects  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Channel.  He 
accordingly  mediated  between  them,  and  the 
two  kings  agreed  to  be  at  peace. 

In  the  year  1124  hostilities  broke  out  a 
second  time  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
Emperor,  Henry  V.,  of  Germany,  bad  iu  the 
mean  time  married  the  Princess  Matilda, 
<laughter  of  Henry  I.,  and  the  English  king 
now  called  upon  his  powerful  father-in-law  to 
aid  him  in  his  war  with  Louis  the  Fat.  The 
Emi)eror  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  for  he 
had  many  causes  of  enmity  against  King  Louis. 
The  latter  raised  a  powerful  army  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  but  before  actual  hostilities 
began  Henry  V.  died,  and  the  war  was  thus 
averted.  As  to  Prince  William,  Louis  bestowed 
on  him  the  earldom  of  Flandei-s  as  a  recom- 
pense for  the  loss  of  Normandy,  but  the  young 
earl  presently  died  from  the  effects  of  a  neg- 
lected wound. 

In  1129  King  Louis  had  his  eldest  son 
Philip,  who  wa.s  the  pride  and  expectancy  of 
the  state,  crowned  with  himself  as  heir  a])par- 
ent  to  the  throne.  Two  years  afterwards, 
however,  the  prince  died,  and  such  was  the 
effect  of  the  loss  upon  his  father  that  the  king 
was  inconsolable  and  refrained  t'ni-  a  long  time 
from  public  duties.' 


'The  manner  of  tlie  dentli  of  tlie  Pauiiliin  well 
illnstrntes  the  cxistiiic  romlitions  of  life  in  I'liris. 
Wliile  Xhc  iirinre  wa.s  riiling  tlirougli  tlie  fiUli  and 


In  the  following  year  the  succession  was 
established  to  Prince  Louis,  the  king's  second 
son,  then  but  twelve  years  of  age.  Two  years 
afterwartls,  borne  down  with  excessive  corpu- 
lency, the  monarch  was  attacked  with  a  mal- 
ady, and,  believing  his  end  at  hand,  he  sought 
diligently  to  be  reconciletl  with  all  his  foes. 
Destiny,  however,  had  appointed  him  three 
additional  years  of  life.  He  died  in  1137, 
and  was  sincerely  lamented  by  his  subjects. 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  settlement, 
the  crown  passed  peaceably  to  Prince  Louis, 
who  took  the  title  of  Louis  VII.  It  was  his 
good  fortune  to  have  for  his  minister  the  Abbe 
Segur,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  scholarly 
men  of  the  kingdom.  With  such  a  support  the 
young  king  found  opportunity  in  the  early 
years  of  his  reign  to  indulge  his  natui-al  love 
for  chivalrous  amusements,  to  which  he  de- 
voted most  of  his  lime.  His  first  .serious  busi- 
ness was  in  1142,  when  he  became  involved  in 
a  quarrel  with  the  Pope  respecting  the  right 
of  investiture  in  the  French  church.  He  also 
alienated  from  himself  Earl  Tliiliaud  of  Cham- 
pagne, whose  sister  had  been  married  to  the 
Count  of  Vermandois.  Him  the  king  induced 
to  divorce  his  wife,  aud  to  wed  a  sister  of 
Queen  Eleanor.  Thibaud  was  so  greatly  in- 
censed that  he  took  up  arms,  and  the  king,  in 
order  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  marched  a 
large  force  into  Champagne,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  castle  of  Vitry.  Meeting  with  a  stubborn 
resistance,  he  set  fire  to  the  fortress,  and  by 
an  unexpected  spread  of  the  conflagration  the 
town  was  \vrapj)ed  in  flames.  A  church  in 
which  thirteen  hundred  human  beings  had 
taken  refuge  was  a  part  of  the  holocaust.  The 
king,  who  had  not  inteniled  that  the  fire  should 
do  so  horrible  a  work,  was  near  enough  to  hear 
the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  and  was  seized  with 
remorse  and  terror.  Never  afterwards  did  he 
recover  from  the  shock,  and  the  work  of  paci- 
fying his  conscience  became  henceforth  hia 
chief  concern.     It  was  while  he  was  brooding 

rnbbisli-encumbered  streets  a  swine  ran  n^inst 
liis  liorso,  tlirew  him,  anil  fatally  crushed  the 
rider.  The  king  thereupon  issued  an  edict  that 
swine  shoulii  not  he  allmveil  to  run  at  larj»e  in  the 
streets;  l>ut  the  proclamation  was  so  seriously  re- 
sisted by  the  nmnks  of  St.  Antoine  tliat  tlic  order 
was  so  niodilied  as  to  give  their  sacred  pigs  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  on  condition  that  said  pigs 
sfiould  near  bells!    .Such  was  I'nris! 
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over  Lis  criiue  that  the  news  was  borne  to  the 
West  of  the  fall  of  Edessa,  and  the  project  of 
warding  off  the  vengeance  of  heaven  by  un- 
dertaking a  Crusatle  w:us  at  once  suggested  to 
Louis's  mind  as  a  means  of  expiation.  An 
assembly  of  barons  and  bishops  was  called, 
and  the  wish  of  the  king  to  undertake  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Infidels  of  Asia  w;is  presented 
for  discussion.  The  measure  was  received  with 
much  favor,  and  the  Pope,  on  being  consulted, 
gave  his  approval  of  the  enterprise. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Empress  Matilda,  the 
childless  widow  of  Henry  V.  of  Germany,  had 
been  given  by  her  fatlier,  Henry  I.  of  England, 
to  GeoHi-ey  Plantagcuet,  sou  of  that  Prince 
Foulque  who,  by  his  marriage  with  the  queen- 
regent  of  Jerusalem,  was  acting  so  large  a  part 
in  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Palestine.  It  was 
a  project  of  the  Engli.<h  king  (for  he  now  had 
no  son')  to  establish  the  succession  to  his 
daughter,  with  Geoti'rey  for  Prince  Consort. 
Very  averse,  however,  to  such  a  project  were 
the  barons  and  squires  of  England,  who  pre- 
ferred a  man  for  their  ruler.  For  this  reason 
they  took  sides  with  the  Prince  Stephen,  son 
of  Adcla,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  and  vig- 
orously supported  his  claims  against  those  of 
Matilda.  In  the  year  1127,  the  English  king 
went  abroad  and  resided  with  his  daughter, 
the  Empress  JIatilda,  whose  three  sons  by 
Plantagenet  cheered  their  grandfather  with 
the  prospect  of  the  future.  In  11.3-5,  Henry 
I.  died  at  St.  Denis,  but  was  brought  home  to 
England  for  burial. 

Events  soon  showed  that  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  late  king,  respecting  the  succes- 
sion, were  of  no  avail.  His  nephew,  Stephen, 
upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  many  favors,  in- 
cluding a  large  estate  in  Normandy,  immedi- 
ately appeared  on  the  scene  to  dispute  the 
claims  of  Jlatilda.  Every  thing  went  in  his 
favor,  and  he  was  crowned  in  AVest  minster,  in 
1135.  Before  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  wife  of  Plantagenet  were  well  aware  of 
the  usurper's  proceedings,  the  whole  affair  was 
successfully  concluded ;  and  Stephen  found 
time  to  fortify  himself  in  popular  esteem.    So 

'Prince  William,  the  only  son  of  Henry  I.,  was 
drowned  at  sea  while  retnrninsr  from  Normandy, 
whither  he  had  been  taken  by  his  father  to  receive 
the  homage  of  the  barons  of  that  duchy,  in  the 
year  llL'O. 


when  David,  king  of  Scotland,  took  up  arms 
against  him,  the  English  mouarch  was  able  to 
meet  him  on  equal  terms ;  and  David  was  in- 
duced, by  the  cession  of  a  part  of  the  four 
northern  counties  of  England,  to  desist  from 
hostilities.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  a  natural 
sou  of  the  late  King  Henry,  was  disposed  to 
fight  for  the  rights  of  his  father's  family;  but 
the  other  barons  of  the  realm  refused  to  join 
the  enterprise,  and  the  earl  was  obliged  to 
submit. 

It  soon  happened,  however,  that  the  sever- 
ity of  Stephen  towards  his  nobles  disturbed 
their  loyalty ;  and  after  the  manner  of  the 
men  of  their  age,  they  went  over  to  the  oppo- 
sition. Hostilities  broke  out  between  the  rival 
parties,  but  the  war  was  conducted  in  the  des- 
ultory and  indecisive  manner  peculiar  to  the 
feudal  times.  It  was  not  until  February  of 
1141  that  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  com- 
manded the  army  of  JIatilda,  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  enemy  to  battle  before  the  town 
of  Lincoln.  Here  a  terrible  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  King  Stephen  was  defeated,  cap- 
tured, and  imj)risoned  in  the  castle  of  Bristol. 
Matilda  entered  London  in  triumph  and  was 
acknowledged  as  queen.  Before  her  corona- 
tion, however,  she  behaved  in  so  imperious  a 
manner  towards  the  people  of  the  city  as  to 
alienate  the  affections  even  of  her  best  sup- 
porters. Within  a  month  she  was  obliged  to 
fly  to  Winchester  for  safety.  From  this  place 
she  was  quickly  driven  to  Devizes,  and  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  attempting  to  follow  her 
thither,  was  in  his  turn  captured  and  .shut  up 
in  the  castle  of  Rochester. 

The  rival  parties  were  now  in  a  position  to 
exchange  their  noble  prisoners.  Tiic  Earl  of 
Gloucester  was  given  up  for  Stcplian.  The 
former  immediately  repaired  for  Normandy  to 
bring  over  ^latilda's  eldest  son,  the  Prince 
Henry  Plantagenet,'  to  whom  the  people  al- 
ready began   to    look  for  a  solution   of  their 


'  The  name  Plantagenet  has  been  the  subject  of 
nuich  dispute.  The  best  etymologj',  perhaps,  is 
that  which  derives  the  word  from  Low  Latin  plan- 
tagenistae,  meaning  "  broom  twigs.  "  It  appears 
that  Foulque,  Count  of  Anjou,  who  first  bore  the 
name  of  Plantagenet,  had  committed  some  crime 
for  which,  on  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  he 
was  scourged  with  broom ,  and  accepted  the  title 
which  was  given  in  commemoration  of  bis  pun- 
ishment. 
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difficulties.  Stephen  resumed  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  prerogatives,  and  besieged  the  em- 
press in  tlie  castle  of  Oxford.  After  a  sea.«on 
she  made  her  escape  and  fled  to  Abingdou, 
where  she  was  presently  joined  by  Gloucester 
and 'her  son.  Tlio  warfare  between  her  and 
Stephen  continued  until  1147,  when  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester  died,  and  Matilda  resigning  her 
claim  to  her  son,  retired  witli  that  prince  into 
Normandy.  For  six  years  there  wa.s  a  lull,  but 
in  ll").'}  younj;  Henry,  now  grown  to  man's 
estate,  raised  aTi  army,  and  returning  to  Eng- 
land renewed  the  struggle  for  the  crown.  The 
rival  princes  came  face  to  face  at  the  town  of 
Wallingford,  but  the  barons  on  neither  side 
were  disposed  to  begin  a  battle  in  which  they 
liad  nothing  to  gain  and  every  thing  to  lose. 
Stephen  and  Henry  were  thus  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  their  arbitration,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  former,  whose  only  son,  Eustace,  had 
recently  died,  should  continue  king  of  Eng- 
land during  his  life,  and  that  the  crown  should 
then  'descend  to  Henry. 

Such,  tlien,  was  the  condition  of  aftlurs  in 
England,  when  the  voice  of  St.  Bernard  was 
heard  afar  announcing  the  capture  of  Edessa 
by  the  Turks,  and  calling  on  Christendom  to 
rally  to  the  rescue  of  the  imperiled  Cross. 
^[l'allw■hilt',  in  Germany,  in  110(i,  the  great 
but  unfortunate  Emperor,  Henry  IV.,  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  unfilial  son,  Henry 
V.  The  accession  of  the  latter  was  accom- 
l)lished  by  the  influence  of  the  papal  or  anti- 
German  party ;  but,  no  sooner  was  the  young 
monarch  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  went 
over  to  the  ])olicy  of  his  father,  and  set  him- 
self against  the  assumptions  of  the  Church. 
In  a  sliort  time  he  and  Pope  Paschal  H.  were 
embroiled  in  the  same  way  as  Henry  IV.  and 
Grcg'iry  had  been  in  the  |)receding  century. 

The  general  result  of  the  long  struggle  was 
the  gradual  decline  of  Imperial  influence,  until 
the  shallow  of  the  Carlovingian  reality  was 
lianlly  any  longer  seen  outside  of  the  bordere 
i)f  ( Jciiiiaiiy,  and  even  here  the  spirit  of  feu- 
dalism, coiipcrating  with  the  destruction  of 
civil  wars,  bad  reduced  the  Em|iin>  to  a  fic- 
tion. Nor  was  the  character  of  Henry  V.  of 
a  sort  to  revive  the  realitv  "f  three  centuries 
ago.  lie  was  a  <'ol(l,  stern,  and  lieartles.s 
prince,  whose  chief  motive  of  action  was  a 
eerlain    nitioiial    selfishness,    and    whose    ])rin- 


cipal  virtue  was  force  of  will.  The  latter 
quality  was  in  constant  and  salutary  exercise 
in  repres.«ing  the  arrogance  of  the  German 
feudal  lords,  who  were  robbers  or  gentlemen 
just  as  the  sword  of  authority  was  drawn  or 
sheathed  by  their  master. 

The  first  foreign  enterprise  undertaken  by 
Henry  was  the  invasion  of  Italy.  In  1110 
he  raised  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  knights, 
and  cros.sed  into  Lombardy.  The  cities  of 
that  realm  acknowledged  his  authority,  aa 
did  also  Matilda  of  Tu.scany.  Even  the 
Pojjc  deemed  it  expedient  to  yield  to  his 
powerful  antagonist,  and,  going  forth,  met 
him  as  a  friend.  His  Holiness  agreed  to 
ofliciate  at  the  coronation  of  Henry,  but 
still  claimed  the  right  of  investing  the  bish- 
ops. To  this  the  Elmperor  would  not  assent, 
and  the  Pope  then  made  the  radical  proposi- 
tion that  there  should  be  a  complete  "sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State" — that  is,  that 
the  bishops,  abbots,  and  priests  should  give 
u])  tiieir  secular  power,  and  become  simply 
officials  of  the  Church.  This,  of  course,  in- 
volved the  reversion  to  the  crown  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastics.  The 
measure  was  assented  to  by  Henry,  and  the 
long  and  bitter  quarrel  between  the  Popes 
and  the  Emperors  seemed  at  an  end. 

Not  so,  however,  in  reality.  When  Henry 
advanced  to  Rome,  he  was  met  by  a  great 
procession  headed  by  the  Pope.  The  two 
potentates  walktd  hand  in  hand  into  the 
city.  But,  when  the  agreement  was  read 
in  the  presence  of  the  bishops  assendiled  in 
St.  Peter's,  there  was  an  angry  tumult,  and 
the  ecclesiastics  refused  to  ratify  the  compact. 
The  ceremony  of  coronation  was  brought  to  a 
standstill,  the  Pope  refusing  to  proceed ;  but 
he  was  at  once  seized  by  the  Gernmn  knights, 
and  the  scene  became  one  of  a  bloody  riot. 
After  two  months  the  Imjierial  party  was  tri- 
um])hant.  Pascal  was  obliged  to  put  the 
crown  of  empire  on  the  head  of  Hein-y,  and 
the  supporters  of  the  ])apal  prerogative  were 
for  the  time  forced  into  submis.>iion. 

On  his  return  into  CJerniany,  the  Emperor 
made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Thu- 
ringians  and  Saxons;  and,  in  1114,  married 
the  i'rinccs-s  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I. 
of  England.  Presently  afterwards  there  wa« 
a  general    revolt  in    the   North   of  Germanv. 
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Frieslaud,  Colofjnc,  'I'lniringia,  and  Saxouy 
all  renounced  the  Imperial  authority,  and 
took  u])  arms  to  maintain  tlicir  independ- 
ence. Before  tliis  dilHi-ulty  could  l)e  set- 
tled, the  Emperor  was  called  into  Italy,  on 
account  of  the  death  of  the  Countess  of 
Tuscany,  who  bcriucuthed  her  realm  to  the 
Church,  instead  of  to  the  empire,  as  had  been 
previously  agreed.  Henry  succeeded  in  secur- 
ini;  Tuscany,  and  also  in  installing  a  new 
Pope  of  his  own  appointment  in  place  of 
Pascal,  who  had  died.  The  French  and 
Italian  bishops,  however,  now  made  common 
cause,  and  elccti'(l  another  pontitt"  by  whom 
Henry  was  excommunicated.  But  the  ful- 
minatiou  of  such  a  ban  had  already  become 
less  terrible  than  of  old,  and  the  act  was  ig- 
nored both  by  Henry  himself  and  Calixtus, 
who  came  to  the  papal  chair  in  1118. 

Four  years  later  a  preat  diet  was  convened 
at  Worms  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Popes  and  the  German  Em- 
perors. The  question  was  laid  before  the  body 
and  a  decision  was  reached  to  the  effect  that 
henceforth  the  investiture  of  bishops  with  the 
ring  and  crosier  should  remain  with  the  Pope ; 
but  all  nominations  to  the  episcopal  office 
should  lie  made  in  the  Emperor's  presence, 
and  tlie  candidates  should  receive  their  tem- 
poral authority  from  him.  Such  was  the  cel- 
ebrated Concordat  of  Worms,  by  which  the 
quarrel  between  the  papal  and  imperial  parties 
■was  settled  for  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

In  112.5  Heury  V.  died  at  Utrecht,  in 
Holland.  According  to  popular  belief,  the 
judgment  of  Heaven  was  upon  him  for  his 
unnatural  conduct  towards  his  father.  He 
went  down  to  the  grave  without  an  heir,  and 
there  were  few  to  mourn  for  his  untimely 
death.  His  haughtiness  and  cold  temper  had 
alienated  even  his  personal  following,  and  the 
church  was  little  disposed  to  hallow  the  sepul- 
cher  of  one  who  had  endeavored  with  all  his 
might  to  force  her  into  submission. 

Henry  V.  was  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
princes.  The  national  diet  which  was  sum- 
moned after  his  election  was  more  favorable  to 
the  papal  party  than  any  which  for  a  long 
time  had  been  convened  in  Germany.  After 
a  stormy  session  the  choice  of  the  electors  fell 
upon  LoTHAiRE,  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  at  once 
evinced  his  servility  to  the  church  by  begging 


for  a  coronation  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and 
by  giving  up  that  provision  of  the  Concordat 
of  Worms  which  required  the  bishojis  to  be 
nominated  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 
To  compensate  for  this  loss  of  prerogative  he 
undertook  to  obtain  of  Frederick  of  Hohon- 
stiiufen  the  estates  which  had  been  becjueatlicd 
to  that  jiriuce  by  Henry  V.  But  in  the  war 
which  followed  the  Emperor  was  defeated  and 
obliged  to  give  up  the  contest.  In  11.38  he 
went  to  Rome  and  was  crowned  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent II.  Such  was  his  humility  that  he  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  church  an  annual  tribute  of 
four  hundred  pounds  for  the  ])ossession  of 
Tuscany — an  act  by  which  he  virtually  ac- 
nowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Romish  See. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  violent  and 
disgraceful  feud  broke  out  between  the  rival 
Popes  Innocent  and  Anaclete.  Lothaire  was 
in  duty  bound  to  take  sides  with  the  former, 
while  the  latter  was  sujjported  by  Roger  II., 
the  Norman  king  of  Sicily.  In  1137  the  Em- 
peror conducted  an  army  into  Southern  Italy, 
and  gained  some  successes  over  the  opposition. 
But  before  the  campaign  could  be  brought  to 
an  end  Lothaire  found>it  necessary  to  return 
to  Germany.  On  his  way  thither  he  was 
attacked  with  a  fatal  malady,  and  died  in  the 
Brenner  Pass  of  the  Al])s. 

When  the  national  diet  was  convened  for 
the  choice  of  a  successor,  the  most  jiromincnt 
candidate  for  the  throne  was  Henry  the  Proud, 
duke  of  Bavaria.  In  addition  to  his  hered- 
itary claims  to  the  throne,  he  had  greatly 
strengthened  his  cause  by  marrying  Gertrude, 
the  only  daughter  of  Lothaire.  The  great 
prominence  of  Henry,  however,  acted  against 
him  in  the  diet ;  for  the  electors  were  jealous 
beforehand  of  one  who  seemed  likely  to  jirove 
an  emperor  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  They 
accordingly  turned  from  the  able  and  haughty 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  and  in  violation  of  the  pre- 
vious settlement  elected  Conrad  of  Hohenstau- 
fen. To  this  action  Henry,  who  was  himself 
a  member  of  the  diet,  would  not  assent ;  and 
when  the  Emjieror  elect  undertook  to  force 
him  into  submission,  he  raised  an  army  of 
Saxons  and  went  to  war.  Before  any  decisive 
result  could  be  reached,  however,  Henry  the 
Proud  died,  and  the  claims  of  the  Guelphic 
House  descended  to  his  nephew,  afterwards 
known  as  Henry  the  Lion.     The   brother   of 
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the  late  duke  coutiiiued  the  war  with  Courad 
of  Huhenstaufen,  aud  in  the  course  of  time 
the  cause  of  tlio  Bavarian  princes  ijecame  iden- 
tified with  that  of  tlie  papal  party,  while  that 
of  Conrad  was  espoused  by  the  imperialists 
tlirou;.'li(iut  Germany.  From  this  time  forth 
tlie  name  of  Giki.I'II  was  used  to  designate 
the  former,  and  Ghibellixk  to  (kiiotc  tlie 
latter  party  in  the  lonir  and  violent  struggle 
which  ensued. 

The  conflict  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghib- 
bellines  broke  out  with  the  year  1139,  and 
continued  for  centuries  together,  being  the 
most  obdurate  and  persistent  contest  known  in 
the  history  of  the  Jliddle  Ages.  It  was  in 
the  sixtii  year  of  the  reign  of  this  Conrad  of 
Hohenstaufen  that  the  Christian  principality 
of  Ede.ssa  wa.s,  as  already  narrated,  captured 
by  Noureddin  and  his  Turks.  Let  us  then 
after  these  long  digressions — necessary  to  an 
underst;uiding  of  the  condition  of  artairs  of 
the  leading  stiites  of  Western  Europe,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  as  well  a.s 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  three  great  Orders  of  Knight- 
hood, destined  hereafter  to  take  so  prominent 
a  j)art  in  the  conduct  of  the  Crusades — re- 
sume the  stor}"-  of  the  second  uprising  of  the 
Euroi)ean  Christians  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard. 

Tills  di.stinguisbed  abbot  began  his  work  in 
the  spring  of  114G.  A  great  a.<sembly  was 
called  at  Vezahiy,  and  Bernard,  clad  in  the 
garb  of  an  anchorite,  stood  on  the  hillside  out- 
side the  walls  and  harangued  the  multitude. 
Among  those  present  were  the  king  aud  queen 
of  France,  together  with  all  the  most  distin- 
guished barons  of  the  kingdom.  Not  even 
Peter  the  Hermit  was  more  successful  in  kind- 
ling the  enthusiasm  of  the  throng  at  Clermont 
than  was  the  great  ])reacher  of  Clairvaux  of 
rousing  the  a.ssembly  of  Vezalay.  When  his 
oration  wa.s  concluded  the  host  wa.s  in  the 
white  heat  of  ])assii)n  anil  raist>d  the  wild  cry 
of  Dim  Ir  ]'i'i(l !  wilii  all  the  ardor  of  the  first 
Crusaders.  King  Louis  (lung  himself  on  his 
knees  before  the  orator  and  received  the  badge 
of  the  cross.  Queen  Eleanor  also  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  token,  and  the  liarons  and  kniirhts 
crowded  and  surged  arovnid  the  sjieaker  until 
he  wa.<<  obliged  to  tear  up  his  own  vestments  to 
supplv  the  sacred  emblem  for  their  shoulders. 


In  other  places  the  scene  was  repeated. 
Every  province  and  city  was  roused  from  its 
slumbers.  France  was  on  fire,  but  when  St. 
Bernard  went  to  Spires  aud  besought  the  Em- 
peror Conrad  to  join  the  enterpri.se  the  latter, 
who  was  naturally  of  a  lukewarm  dis])nsition, 
was  hard  to  rouse  from  his  German  immobil- 
ity. Not  until  the  eloquent  abbot  paused  in 
the  midst  of  mass  and  expatiated  on  the  guilt 
of  tho.se  who  refused  to  fly  to  the  rescue  of 
the  imperiled  cross  did  the  apathy  of  Conrad 
give  place  to  emotion.  His  eyes  brought  forth 
the  witness  of  tears,  and  he  meekly  and  cour- 
ageously assumed  the  cross.  The  German 
barons  followed  the  example  of  their  .sover- 
eign, and  the  warmth  of  the  glow  which  had 
been  kindled  at  Vezalay  was  felt  in  the  som- 
ber castles  of  the  North.  Even  the  women  of 
Germany  armed  themselves  with  sword  and 
lance  and  took  the  vow  of  the  cross. 

Thus  were  the  king  of  France  and  the  ruler 
of  the  German  Empire  brought  into  an  alliance 
against  the  distant  but  hated  Inlidel.  It  was 
agreed  that  tlieii-  armies,  setting  forth  in  the 
spring  of  1147,  should  rendezvous  at  Constan- 

tilio|ile. 

\\'itli  the  break  of  winter  all  the  roads  of 
France  and  Germany  were  thronged  with  jiil- 
grim  warriors,  on  their  way  to  the  various 
camps.  Tlie  upheaval  surpassed,  if  po.ssible, 
the  outpouring  of  the  First  Crusade,  in  so 
much  that  St.  Bernard  found  occa.sion  to  write 
to  the  Pope,  saying:  "Villages  and  castles 
are  deserted,  and  there  are  none  left  but  wid- 
ows and  orphans,  who.se  hu.<bands  and  jiarents 
are  still  alive."  Everywhere  men  were  seen 
wending  their  wav  to  the  ])Iaees  aii]ioiiited  by 
their  leaders.  Slie])herds  left  their  flocks  in 
the  field.  Peasants  abandoned  their  oxen  still 
harnessed  to  their  carts.  Tra<lesnien  quitted 
their  places  of  barti?r.  Lords  were  .seen  issu- 
ing from  their  castles.  Priests  left  the  village 
church,  and  monks  the  monastery.  Every 
clas.-i  of  society  coiitriliuted  a  full  ipiota  of  its 
best  men  for  the  recovery  of  IMe.-^sa  and  the 
rescue  of  the  IIolv  Sepulcher. 

Nor  did  France  anil  Ci<>rnniny  only  send 
forth  their  hosts  with  the  .«acred  badges  of  red 
on  their  shoulders.  England,  tlKUigh  rent 
with  the  strife  between  the  u.sur]>ing  Stephen 
an<l  the  aspiring  Plantagenets,  and  Italy,  dis- 
tracted   with    the   quarrel    between    the    papal 
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aiul  inipiriul  parties,  both  alike  scut  forth 
their  biiuds  of  warrir>r  knights  to  join  the 
armies  of  Capet  aud  iioiieustaufeu. 

Tiie  Emperor  established  his  head-quarters 
at  luitisbou.  Here  were  gathered  his  dukes 
aud  barous,  armed  for  the  ilistaut  fray.  Hither 
came  Bishop  Otho,  of  Frisigeu;  Duke  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa,  of  Suubia,  nephew  of  Con- 
rad;  the  ^lanjuis  of  Montfcrrat;  the  Duke  of 
Bohemia,  and  many  other  dukes  and  barous, 
brave  aud  uotabie.    A  huudred  thousaud  war- 
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KNIGHTS  GOING   FORTH  TO  THE  SECOND  CRVSADE. 

riors  were  here  collected,  and,  putting  himself 
at  the  head,  the  Emperor  began  his  march  to 
the  East. 

Emperor  Emanuel  Comnenus,  grandson  of 
AlexiuS;  was  now  ruler  of  the  Greeks  of  By- 
zantium, and  to  liim  ambassadors  were  sent 
by  the  crusading  chiefs,  announcing  their  ap- 
proach to  Constantinople.  Many  were  the 
professions  of  friendship  made  by  the  wily 
Emperor  of  the  Greeks  to  the  hardy  warriors 
of  Europe,  and  many  were  the  secret  messa- 
ges which  he  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the 


Asiatic  sultans,  apprising  them  of  the  move- 
ments of  their  foes.  It  became  the  policy  of 
Comnenus,  as  it  had  been  of  his  grandsire,  to 
play  double  with  the  Christian  and  the  Sara- 
cen, to  tJie  end  that  his  own  interests  might 
in  any  event  be  subserved. 

When  the  Crusaders  at  last  reached  Con- 
stantino()le,  they  were  received  witii  outward 
blandisliment5  and  inward  hostility.  Conrad 
and  Ills  chiefs  had  discernment  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  actual  sentiments  with  which  they 
were  entertained ;  and,  altliongh  it  had 
been  agreed  that  the  German  army  should 
await  the  approach  of  the  French  at  the 
Ea.stern  capital,  .so  keen  was  the  resent- 
ment of  the  leaders  that  they  hastened 
their  departure,  and  crossed  the  Bosiiliorus 
into  Asia. 

No  sooner  were  the  Crusaders  beyond 
the  sea  than  the  hostility  of  the  Greeks, 
which  had  been  hidden  under  their  du- 
plicity until  now,  began  to  show  itself  in 
a  mauuer  not  to  be  mistaken.  All  the 
towns  were  shut  and  barred  against  the 
army  of  Conrad,  and  the  Crusaders  began 
to  sutler  for  i)rovisic)ns.  Greek  hucksters 
from  the  top  of  the  walls  bargained  with 
the  hungry  knights  outside,  to  whom  they 
let  down  baskets  in  which  to  receive  the 
silver  paid  for  their  meal — and  the  meal 
was  found  to  be  adulterated  with  an  equal 
part  of  lime ;  nor  did  the  impudent 
traders,  from  whom  the  German  chiefs 
were  obliged  to  secure  their  supplies,  for- 
bear to  utter  against  their  customers  such 
taunts  and  insults  as  plentiful  arrogance 
behind  a  wall  might  .=afely  discharge  at 
hungry  valor  on  the  outside. 

Worse  than  this  was  the  perfidy  of  the 
Greek  guides,  whom  Comnenus  sent  out 
to  lead  the  Crusaders  to — destruction.  Know- 
ing well  the  lines  of  march,  these  supple, 
faith-breaking  rascals  conveyed  to  the  Sara- 
cen scouts  full  information  of  the  course  to 
be  taken  by  the  German  army.  So,  in  addi- 
tion to  misguiding  the  forces  of  Conrad,  the 
Greeks  purposely  led  them  into  dangerous 
places,  where  ambuscades  had  been  carefully 
laid  by  the  enemy.  At  last,  however,  the 
river  Jleander  was  reached,  and  there,  on 
the  opposite  bank,  the  Moslems  had  gathered 
in  great  force  to  resist  the  passage.    And  now 
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followed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  episodes 
of  .the  Holy  Wars. 

The  Meander  was  barely  fordalile,  if  ford- 
able  at  all,  l)y  infantry.  Conrad,  however, 
eager  to  reach  the  foe,  and  believing  that  his 
men  could  swim  or  struggle  through  the 
deeper  part  of  the  current,  drew  up  the  Cru- 
saders on  the  hither  bank,  exhorted  them  to 
heroic  battk",  and  gave  the  order  to  j)lunge 
into  tiie  stream.  Tlie  command  was  oijeyed 
with  alacrity,  and  so  great  a  number  of  war- 
riors  rushed  into  the  river  that  the  current 
was  l)roivcn  above  and  the  watei-s  ran  away 
from  below,  leaving  the  bed  almost  as  dry  as 
the  banks.  Great  was  the  amazement  of  the 
Moslems  at  this,  to  them,  miraculous  phe- 
nomenon. Believing  that  their  enemies  were 
aided  by  supernatui'al  powers,  they  made  but 
a  feeble  resbtance,  and  then  fled  in  a  route. 
The  Germans  pursued  the  flying  foe,  and 
slaugiitered  tliem  by  thousands.  Years  after- 
wards their  bones  might  be  seen  bleaching  in 
heaps  along  the  bank  of  the  Meander. 

Tiie  etteet  of  the  victory  was  very  inspir- 
iting to  the  Crusaders,  who  began  to  draw  the 
fallacious  inference  that  they  were  invincible. 
From  tile  Meandor,  Conrad  took  his  way  in 
the  direction  of  Iconium.  Still  at  the  mercy 
of  his  Greek  guides,  he  was  led  into  the 
defiles  near  that  citj',  where  the  sultau  liad 
collected  an  immense  army  to  o])pose  his 
further  'progress.  Wiiile  the  Germans  were 
making  their  way  through  a  narrow  pass, 
they  belield  above  the  hill-crests  the  spear- 
heads r.nd  turbans  of  what  seemed  an  innu- 
merable liost  of  Moslems.  Great  was  the 
disailvantage  at  which  the  Crusaders  were 
phiced  in  tiie  battle  which  ensued.  Encum- 
bered with  heavy  armor,  it  seemed  impossible 
for  them  to  reach  and  siiiit(>  the  light-armed 
Saracens,  who  swooped  down  on  tliem  from 
above.  It  was  not  long  until  the  lini>  of 
march  was  blocked  up  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  (icniian  warriors.  Tiiousands  upon  tiiou- 
sands  were  slain ;  and  Conrad  had  the  infinite 
chagrin  of  seeing  his  armv  melting  away  under 
the  blows  of  an  aneiiiv  who,  from  his  inacces- 
sible position,  suffered  scarcely  any  losses. 

After  striiirgling  vainly  and  counigeously 
nfraiiist  the  fate  of  his  situation,  tlie  Kmperor 
perceived  that  his  only  hojie  lay  in  a  retreat 
lie   according   withdrew  the    remnant  of  his 


forces  I'rom  the  deliles,  and  began  to  fall 
back  in  the  direction  by  wiiich  he  had  come. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  any 
portion  of  the  German  army  was  saved  from 
destruction.  The  Turkish  cavalry  hung  on 
flank  and  rear,  and  every  straggler  from  the 
compact  column  of  the  ever-decreasing  and 
weary  remnant  was  cut  down  without  mercy. 
Slowly  and  desperately,  Conrad  made  his  way 
back  acro.ss  Asia  Elinor,  and  finally  reached 
Constantinople.  Kine-tenths  of  his  warrior 
knights  had  perished  under  the  javelins  and 
swortls  of  the  Moslems. 

Doubtless  the  fatal  folly  of  the  Second  Cru- 
sade consisted  in  the  failure  of  the  French  and 
German  armies  to  form  the  intended  junction 
at  the  Eastern  capital.  Kothing  could  have 
been  more  di.sastrous  than  the  premature  ad- 
vance of  Conrad  before  tlie  arrival  of  his  allies 
on  the  Bosphorus.  In  the  mean  time  King 
Louis  of  France,  repairing  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  took  from  above  the  altar  that  cel- 
ebrated banner  called  the  Oriflanime,  and  bore 
it  with  liin.  as  his  standard.'  Together  with 
Queen  Eleanor,  he  obtained  permission  to  de- 
part from  the  kingdom — a  fact  illustrative  of 
the  strong  ascendency  of  the  French  church 
over  civil  authority  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  queen,  who,  before  her  marriage  to  Louis, 
had  as  Princess  of  Aquitaine  l^een  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  culture  of  tlie  South,  took 
with  her  the  refined  ladies  of  her  court,  and 
a  band  of  troubadours  to  enliven  the  tedium 
of  the  expedition.  The  first  point  of  rendez- 
vous was  the  frontier  city  of  Metz,  and  here 
were  gathered  by  hundreds  and  thousands  the 
barons,  knights,  and  warriors  of  the  kingdom. 
The  early  autumn  was  occui)ie<l  with  the  ad- 
vance to  Constantinople,  where  Louis  arrived 
with  his  army  about  tlie  beginning  of  Ot'tober. 

On  reai'hing  the  Eastern  capital  tlie  French 
were  received  with  all  the  fictitious  aixlor 
which  Comnenus  was  able  to  a.'vsume.  His 
professions  of  friendshiji  were  unbounded,  and 
for  a  while  Louis  aiul  his  knights  believed  tliem- 
selves  to  be  the  most  cordially  entertained  of 
any  soldierv  in  Christendom.  By  and  by,  how- 
ever, the  king  leaincd  that  Comnenus  was  of 


'  Tlie  old  nntiiinn)  liatiner  of  the  Cnpeli.'in  kiiiga 
was  called  the  OrlHiinimc,  from  liavinj;  its  edpes 
sfiaped  like  llames  of  fire,  and  being  attached  to  a 
stair  of  gold. 
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a  cortaiiity  in  sicici  alliance  with  the  Turks, 
and  tiiat  his  covert  intent  was  to  compass  the 
destruction  of  the  Western  armies.  8uch  was 
the  indignation  of  the  French  kniglits  that 
thev  were  fain  to  fall  ujm)!!  the  Eastern  capital 
and  snatch  the  scepter  from  the  hands  of  the 
treacherous  Greek.  A  council  was  held  and 
prudence  and  moderation  hardly  prevailed  to 
holil  l)ack  the  wrathful  liarons  from  theii- 
purpose. 

Comnenus  soon  perceived  the  change  iu  the 
sentiments  and  demeanor  of  his  guests,  and 
fearing  their  presence  in  the  city,  sought  a 
means  of  securing  their  departure.  He  ac- 
cordingly sjjread  abroad  the  report — known  to 
himself  to  be  false — that  Conrad  and  his  Ger- 
mans were  gaining  great  victories  over  the  Sar- 
acens in  the  regions  of  Iconium.  The  French 
were  thus  fired  with  emulation,  and  the  leaders 
fearing  lest  the  honors  of  the  Crusade  should 
be  gathered  by  Conrad  and  his  barons,  urged 
an  immediate  departure.  Comnenus  soon  liad 
the  gratification  of  seeing  King  Louis  and  his 
army  on  the  otiier  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Not  far  had  the  French  advanced  into  Asia 
Minor  until  intelligence  came  of  the  over- 
vrhelmiug  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  Ger- 
mans iu  the  defiles  of  Icoidum.  The  news,  how- 
ever— for  such  was  the  ajjrit  of  the  age — damp- 
ened not  the  ardor  of  tf^varlike  French.  Not 
only  did  they  press  forvhji'd  to  meet  the  enemy, 
but  they  became  over- "onfident,  and  took  but 
little  precaution  eith  a  camp  or  marching. 
They  made  their  way  )U^-U  Laodicea  with- 
out encountering  the  *  oslems ;  but  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  provinceil^y  a  mountainous  re- 
gion, peculiarly  favoraole  to  the  tactics  of  the 
Turks — and  here  the  latter  had  gathered  to 
oppose  the  Christians. 

It  was  now  the  fate    .  ig  Louis  to  be 

overtaken  and  entrapp  i  cisely  the  same 
manner  as  Conrad  ha(^  een  .it  Iconium.  In 
the  defiles  beyond  Laodicea  the  careless  French 
encamped  in  a  position  especially  favorable  to 
their  own  destruction.  While  the  Cru.saders 
were  in  the  usual  confusion  of  the  camp,  the 
Saracens  suddenly  ajipcared  by  thousands  on 
the  heights  and  rushed  down  with  yells  and 
trumpet  and  drum  upon  the  astounded  French. 
The  surprise  wa.''  complete.  The  main  body 
of  Louis's  army  was  in  a  position  where  ad- 
vance, retreat,  and  battle  were  all  alike  well- 


nigh  impossible.  The  horror  of  the  scene  that 
ensued  was  greater  even  than  that  which  had 
been  witnessed  iu  the  pass  of  Iconium.  The 
gorges  were  soon  filled  with  the  mangled  bodie« 
of  the  chivalry  of  France ;  and  u])on  this  bleed- 
ing mass  of  humanity  huge  rocks  came  crash- 
ing down  from  the  precipice  above. 

The  king  behaved  with  the  greatest  valor. 
Collecting  a  body  of  liis  best  knights  he  charged 
the  enemy,  and  secured  a  position  from  which 
after  nightfall  he  made  his  escape  and  rejoined 
all  his  soldiers  who  had  succeeded  iu  extricat- 
ing themselves  from  the  defiles.  Reorganizing 
his  forces  as  best  he  could  he  then  made  his 
way  to  the  Greek  city  of  Attalia,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  usual  treacherous  civil- 
ity. The  French  encamped  without  the  walla, 
and  negotiations  were  opened  between  the 
king  and  the  governor  of  the  city.  The  latter 
offered  to  furnish  a  fleet  and  convey  the  French 
to  a  place  of  safety ;  and  although  the  squad- 
ron  wiis  only  sufficient  to  receive  the  king, 
his  nobles  and  cavalry,  he  accepted  the  pro- 
posal and  embarked  for  Antioch.  As  to  the 
foot-soldiers  of  his  army,  they  were  left  to 
their  fate  before  the  walls  of  Attalia.  The 
Greeks  would  not  receive  them  into  the  city. 
The  Saracens  spared  none  who  fell  within  their 
power.  Gradually  the  French  were  reduced 
to  a  handful.  Some  turned  JMohammedan, 
others  died  in  despair.  The  rest  were  dispersed 
or  slain.  With  the  exception  of  those  who 
accompanied  the  king  to  Antioch  none  were 
left  to  tell  the  story. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1148,  Louis  and 
Eleanor  with  their  Kniglits  reached  the  city 
of  Antioch.  This  old  capital  of  Syria  was 
now  governed  by  Raymond  of  Poitiers,  uncle 
of  tlie  queen  and  grandson  by  maiTiage  of 
Bcemund  of  Tarento.  This  relationship  secured 
to  the  French  a  cordial  reception.  Amid  the 
plenty  and  sun.shine  of  the  palaces,  and  under 
the  branching  trees  of  Antioch,  the  horrors  of 
the  expedition  were  forgotten,  and  Queen 
Eleanor's  troubadours  tuned  their  harps  and 
sang  the  songs  of  the  South.  She  who  was 
herself  the  center  of  this  romantic  revival  gave 
way  to  the  admiration  with  which  she  was 
oppressed,  and  lulled  by  the  soft  airs  of  Syria, 
behaved  not  after  the  manner  of  a  queen,  for- 
got her  espousals,  provoked  the  king's  jealousy, 
and  was  by  him  carried  ofl^  to  Jerusalem. 
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Here  Louis  was  received  with  great  euthu- 
siasin.  In  the  city  he  mot  Counul,  wlio,  after 
his  retreat  to  Coustaiitinojile,  had  put  on  the 
saudal-shoou,  takeu  the  scallop-shell  and  gone 
as  a  pilfirim  to  tlie  Holy  City.  Baldwin  III., 
the  young  ruler  of  JtTUsulem,  was  thus  en- 
abled to  entertain  on  Jit.  Zion  the  king  of 
France  and  the  German  Emperor.  It  was  not 
to  be  presumed  that  the  younger  of  the  three 
princes  would  allow  such  an  opportunity  to 
pass  without  improvement.  He  called  a  coun- 
cil of  the  great  Christians  of  the  East  to 
assemble  at  Acre  for  the  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Louis 
and  Conrad  both  attended  the  a.ssembly.  JIany 
projects  for  the  furtiier  establishment  of  the 
cross  in  the  East  were  debated  before  the  coun- 
cil, and  it  was  finally  determined  that  an  ex- 
pedition should  be  undertaken  by  the  comliined 
armies  of  Syria  against  tlie  city  of  Damascus. 

The  German  Emperor  and  the  kings  of 
France  and  Jerusalem  were  appointed  as  lead- 
ers. The  campaign  was  begun  with  alacrity 
and  zeal,  and  the  patriarch  of  the  Holy  City, 
■walking  before  the  army,  carried  the  cross  as 
the  source  of  inspiration  and  the  earnest  of 
victory.  On  arriving  at  Damascus  the  Cru- 
saders encamped  in  the  orchards  and  gardens 
outside  the  walls,  and  immediately  began  a 
siege  of  the  city.  For  a  while  the  investment 
■was  pressed  with  great  vigor  and  every  pros- 
pect of  success.  It  seemed  certain  that  the 
old  capital  of  the  Caliphate  would  be  wrested 
from  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  and  added 
to  the  Christian  dominions  in  the  East. 

But  as  the  hour  of  capture  drew  near,  the 
richness  of  the  prize,  seemingly  within  the  grasp 
of  the  allied  armies,  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
enterprise.  For  who  should  have  the  Queen 
City  of  the  desert  when  the  capture  should  be 
efiected?  Conrad  and  Louis  decided  that  Da- 
mascus should  be  given  to  Thierry,  Count  of 
Flanders ;  but  the  barons  of  Syria,  unwilling 
that  the  Western  leaders  should  gain  such  a 
complete  influence  over  the  Christian  states  of 
the  East,  refused  their  assent,  and  demanded 
the  citv  for  one  of  their  own  number.  In  the 
hour  of  possible  victory,  \nolent  discord  broke 
out  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers.  Ayoub, 
governor  of  Damascus,  learning  of  the  quarrel, 
made  haste  to  avail  himself  of  the  folly  of  his 
foes.     He  so  managed  an   intrigue  with  the 


Syrian  party  in  llu-  Crusaders'  camp  that  the 
grip  of  the  investment  was  presently  broken, 
and  the  whole  enterprise  wius  quickly  brought 
to  nothing. 

For  a  brief  sea.sou  the  minds  of  the  Chris- 
tian warriors  were  now  occupied  with  the  pro- 
ject of  an  expedition  against  Ascalon.  But 
both  Conrad  and  Louis  were  in  reality  anx- 
ious to  return  to  Europe,  and  the  second  ex- 
pedition was  abandoned.  With  the  coming  of 
autumn  1149,  the  king  of  France  took  ship  at 
Acre,  and  returned  to  his  own  realm.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  small  fragment  of  his 
once  splendid  army,  and  was  received  with  lit- 
tle honor  by  his  subjects.  His  bearing  ever 
afterwards  was  rather  that  of  a  monk  than 
that  of  a  king.  Queen  Eleanor  little  appre- 
ciated the  alleged  heroism  of  her  husband,  and 
still  less  his  monastic  manners  and  behavior. 
Tired  out  with  his  conduct  and  ill  success,  she 
separated  hei'^elf  from  him,  procured  a  divorce, 
and  retired  to  her  own  province  of  Aquitaine, 
■wliich  now  reverted  to  her  as  a  dowry. 

Very  little  was  the  king  affected  by  this 
infelicity.  He  satisfied  himself  with  circulat- 
ing the  report  that  while  at  Antioch  the  queen 
had  fallen  in  love  with  a  horrid  Turk,  named 
Saladin,  and  that  even  then  she  had  been  dis- 
loyal to  the  royal  bed.  By  this  means  he 
hoj)ed  to  be  revenged,  and  to  destroy  tlie  pos- 
sibility of  a  future  marriage  between  Eleanor 
and  any  Christian  prince.  Not  so,  however, 
the  result.  The  charms  of  the  queen  had  lost 
none  of  their  power.  Scarcely  had  she  left 
Paris  on  her  ■way  to  Aquitaine  when  the  Count 
of  Blois,  through  whose  province  she  was  pass- 
ing, aiTested  her  j)rogress,  and  attempted  to 
wed  her  by  force.  She  managed,  however,  to 
escape  from  the  snare,  and  made  her  way  to 
Tours,  where  almost  the  same  scene  was  en- 
acted by  the  wife-seeking  Count  of  Aujou. 
Again  she  ■withdrew  from  the  ambush,  and 
proceeded  to  Poitiers.  Here  a  third  lover 
awaited  her  coming.  Young  Henry  Plantage- 
net  of  England,  handsome,  accomplished,  and 
royal  in  his  bearing,  proved  a  better  wooer 
than  his  fellow-princes  of  the  continent.  Nor 
did  the  fact  that  he  was  several  years  the 
junior  of  the  queen  militate  against  his  suc- 
cess in  winning  her  hand  and  with  it  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine. 

As  to  the  Emperor  Conrad,  he  tarried  in 
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his  pilgrim  garb  a  year  longer  in  Palestine, 
and  then  returned  with  a  small  body  of  his 
followers  to  (iermany.  The  Second  Crusade, 
undertaken  with  so  much  enthusiasm  and 
eclat,  preached  by  a  saint  and  commanded  by 
an  Enii)eror  and  a  king,  had  proved  to  be 
among  the  most  abortive  of  all  the  pi-ojects  of 
fanatical  aml)ition.  Not  a  single  permanent 
advantage  had  been  gained  by  the  quarter  of 
a  million  of  French  and  German  warriors  who 
flung  themselves  into  the  mountain  passes  of 
Asia  Minor  as  if  Europe  had  no  graves. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  collapse  of  the  Second 
Crusiide,  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
under  the  rule  of  Baldwin  III.,  for  a  while 
held  its  own  against  the  assaults  of  the  JIos- 
lems.  The  king  wa.s  at  all  times  able  to  call 
to  his  aid  the  feudal  lords  and  warriors  of  his 
own  dominion  ;  and  beside  these  the  Knights 
of  the  Hospital  and  the  Templars  were  ever 
ready  to  rally  at  his  summons.  He  was  thus 
able  to  make  a  fair  defense  of  his  own  king- 
dom, and  at  the  same  time  to  strike  an  occa- 
sional blow  at  some  stronghold  of  the  enemy. 
The  capture  of  Ascalon,  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  German  Erapror  and  King  Louis 
after  their  failure  before  Daina.scus,  was  un- 
dertaken and  successfully  accomplished  in  1153 
by  Baldwin  and  his  warriors.  After  a  success- 
ful reign  of  eighteen  years,  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  poison  administered  by  a  Syrian 
physician,  in  1162,  and  left  his  crown  to  his 
brother  Almeiuc,  a  prince  who  was  unfortunate 
in  having  an  ambition  greater  than  his  genius. 

On  coming  to  the  throne,  the  new  king  of 
Jerusalem  at  once  projected  an  expedition  into 
Egy|)t.  In  that  country  the  government  of 
the  Faliniitcs  iiad  become  a  thing  of  contempt. 
The  Caliphs  themselves  had  little  influence, 
and  till'  actual  jHiwer  was  disputed  bv  ambi- 
tion.', vi/icrs,  reckless  of  all  interest.s  save  their 
own.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Baldwin 
III.,  two  rival  vi/.iers  named  Dargan  and  Sa- 
nor,  contended  for  the  suprcmacv  in  Cairo; 
'while  their  ma.<ter.  El  Hadac,  was  pa-«sing  his 
time  in  the  voluptuous  in<lulgences  of  the  ha- 
rem. When  the  <piarrel  between  the  viziers 
was  at  its  height,  Sanor  a]ipealed  for  aid  to 
Noureddin,  who,  after  wresting  the  principal- 
ity of  Eilessa  from  the  younger  De  Courtenay, 
had  become  sultan  of  Damascus.  Not  unwill- 
ingly did  this  distinguished  Moslem  hear  the 
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appeal  from  Egypt.  AVith  a  keen  regard  for 
his  own  interest,  he  sent  thitherward  a  power- 
ful army,  and  though  at  the  first  the  allied 
force  of  Syrians  and  Egyptians  was  defeated 
by  the  troops  of  Dargan,  the  latter  was  pres- 
ently slain,  and  Sanor  estjd)lished  in  authority. 

As  soon,  however,  as  success  was  achieved, 
Syracon,  commander  of  the  army  of  Noured- 
din, instead  of  withdrawing  to  Damascus,  be- 
gan to  behave  like  a  compicror,  and  Sanor 
discovered  in  his  late  friend  a  foeman  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  his  former  rival.  Alarmed  at 
the  situation  and  tendency  of  affairs,  the  vi- 
zier bethought  him  of  those  terrible  Crusaders 
who  had  conquered  Palestine.  AVith  all  haste 
he  dispatched  messengers  to  Jerusalem  and  ap- 
pealed to  Almeric  to  send  an  army  into  Egypt 
and  aid  him  in  expelling  the  Syrians.  The 
Christian  king  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself 
of  the  fatal  opportunity.  A  force  of  Crusa- 
ders was  at  once  dispatched  to  the  assistance 
of  Sanor,  and  Syracon  was  driven  from  the 
country. 

The  defeated  Syrian  general  at  once  re- 
paired to  Damascus  and  reported  to  Noured- 
din. The  sultan  hereupon  sent  word  to  the 
Caliph  of  Baghdad  inviting  him  to  join  in  a 
formidable  expedition  against  Egypt,  with  a 
view  to  the  extermination  of  the  Fatimite  dy- 
na.st_v  and  the  transfer  of  the  Egyptian  Cali- 
jjhate  to  the  Abbassides.  The  rumor  of  the 
proposed  invasion  was  carried  to  Sanor,  who, 
in  great  alarm,  sent  the  intelligence  to  the 
king  of  Jerusalem,  imploring  him  in  the  name 
of  a  common  cause  to  face  the  armies  which 
were  coming  hither  for  their  destruction,  and 
oth'riiig  him  forty  thousand  dtu-ats  as  the  price 
of  an  alliance.  To  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  Almeric  insisted  that  a  personal  inter- 
view must  be  had  with  the  Caliph  of  Cairo;  for 
Sanor  was  only  a  subordinate  and  might  not 
be  able  to  fulfill  his  agreement.  Hugh,  earl 
of  Cesarea,  accompanied  by  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar, was  sent  on  an  emba.s,sy  to  Egypt,  and 
was  conducted  into  the  palace  of  El  Hndac — 
a  place  where  no  Christian  had  ever  set  foot 
before.  Here  the  eyes  of  the  Christians  were 
greeted  with  such  a  spectacle  of  s])lendor  as 
they  hail  previou.sly  beheld  only  in  dreams. 
With  much  hesitation  the  Caliph  ]ierniitted  the 
warriors  to  look  U]>on  him  seated  on  his  throne 
of  gold,  and  then  ratified  the  conditions  made  by 
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the  vizier  with  the  king.  Almeric  was  already 
on  hisi  march  towards  Egyjit,  and  on  coming 
near  Cairo,  was  joined  by  tlie  army  of  the 
viceroy.  Syracon  was  met  and  defeated  in 
battle  l>y  the  allied  forces  of  the  Christians 
and  the  Katiiiiite  Moslems.  The  enemy  retired 
from  the  country  and  Almeric's  army  returned 
to  Jenisalein  laden  with  gold  and  presents. 

Had  the  Christian  king  been  content  with 
what  he  had  now  achieved,  all  would  have 
still  been  well.  But  the  sight  of  Egypt  with 
her  storied  treasures,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  imbecility  into  which  the 
government  of  that  country  had  fallen,  in- 
flamed the  mind  of  Almeric  with  the  pas- 
sion of  conquest.  He  resolved,  in  the  very 
face  of  his  recent  treaty  with  the  Caliph,  to 
make  an  invasion  of  Egypt;  but,  before  un- 
dertaking so  important  and  perilous  an  enter- 
prise, he  had  the  ])rudence  to  seek  and  obtain 
an  alliance  with  Comnenus,  Emperor  of  the 
East,  whose  daughter  he  had  taken  in  mar- 
riage. Fortified  with  the  promise  of  assist- 
ance from  his  father-in-law,  he  deliberately 
broke  his  promise  with  El  Hadac,  and  began 
an  expedition  into  the  country  of  his  recent 
allies.  This  perfidious  proceeding,  however, 
was  by  no  means  heartily  ratified  by  the 
knights  and  warriors  of  Palestine.  The  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars  entered  his  protest 
against  the  dishonor  of  causelessly  violating 
a  treaty ;  but  the  Hospitallers,  less  sensitive 
to  the  point  of  honor,  and  actuated  by  rivalry 
of  the  opposing  Order,  cordially  supported  the 
king.  Alnu'iic  was  by  no  means  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpose.  At  the  head  of  his  army 
he  marched  into  Lower  Egypt,  took  the  city 
of  Belbeis,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  sultan  of 
Dama.scus  was  himself  planning  an  invasion 
of  Egypt.  Perceiving  the  effeteness  of  the 
Fatimite  dynasty,  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  times  were  ripe  for  the 
annexation  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  to 
the  Eastern  Caliphate.  While  cogitating  his 
schemes,  the  ambitious  Noureddin  was  amazed 
on  receiving  from  the  Egyptian  Caliph  an 
earnest  message  to  come  to  his  aid  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Prophet,  who  were  already 
in  the  country  with  an  army.  Quickly  as 
possible  the  sultan,  rejoicing  at  the  news, 
dispatched  an   army  across  the  desert  to   se- 


cure whatever  was  to  be  gained  by  war  or 
dijjlomacy  in  the  African  Caliphate. 

Before  the  arrival  of  this  army,  which  was 
led  by  Syracon,  the  vizier  Saner  had  beaten 
the  king  of  Jerusalem  at  his  own  game  of 
duplicity.  The  crafty  Egyptian  sent  to  Al- 
meric an  embassy,  ofiering  to  give  him  two 
millions  of  crowns  if  he  would  abandon  the 
invasion.  Dazzled  with  the  s])lendid  prospect, 
the  king  stood  waiting  while  the  Egyptians 
fortified  their  cities,  and  otherwise  prepared 
for  defense.  When  he  awoke  from  his  reve- 
rie, he  heard  on  one  side  the  derisive  laugh- 
ter of  the  Fatimites,  and  on  the  other  the 
blasts  of  Syracon's  trumpets  coming  up  from 
the  desert. 

Almeric,  perceiving  his  condition,  turned 
about,  not  without  a  show  of  valor,  and 
oflx'red  battle  to  the  Syrians.  But  Syracon 
was  wary  of  the  Christian  warriors,  and  de- 
clined to  fight  until  what  time  he  had  efl'ected 
a  junction  with  the  Egyptians.  The  king  of 
Jerusalem,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with 
the  united  armies  of  his  foes,  withdrew  from 
the  isthmus  and  returned  to  the  Holy  City. 

It  would  have  been  supposed  that  his  late 
experiences  were  of  a  sort  to  cure  the  folly  of 
Almeric  and  lead  him  to  a  wiser  policy;  but 
not  so  with  the  ambitious  prince.  Instead  of 
falling  back  u])on  defensive  measures  he  at 
once  repaired  to  Constantinople  and  besought 
the  Emperor  Comnenus  to  join  him  in  the 
magnificent  project  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 
If  the  fulfillment  had  been  equal  to  the  prom- 
ises made  by  the  ^vily  Greek  to  his  ardent 
son-in-law,  then  indeed  not  only  Egypt,  but 
the  world,  might  have  been  subdued.  Com- 
nenus, however,  had  no  thought  of  hazarding 
aught  in  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  therefore,  after  the  manner  of  his 
race,  promised  and  promised  and  did  nothing. 
The  disa])pointed  Almeric  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem still  haunted  with  the  vision  of  the  gold 
and  treasures  which  his  embassadors  had  seen 
in  the  palace  of  El  Hadac. 

Very  soon  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Christian  army  from  Egypt  the  ambitious  and 
successful  Sanor  met  an  inglorious  end  at  the 
hands  of  Syracon,  who  had  him  seized  and  put 
to  death.  The  office  of  vizier  was  transferred 
to  the  Syrian,  who,  however,  survived  his 
success  for  the  brief  space  of  but  two  months. 
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On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
nanie<i  Salhih-u-deeu  or  Saladin,  destined  ere- 
long to  become  the  most  famous  of  ail  the 
leaders  in  the  later  annals  of  Islam.  This 
young  Jlosleiu  chief  was  by  birth  a  native  of 
Kurdistan,  who  had  drifted  westward  out  of 
obscurity  and  joined  liis  uncle's  army  in  the 
two  invasions  of  Egypt.  His  military  genius 
first  revealed  itself  in  the  defense  of  Alexan- 
dria, which  he  conducted  in  so  able  a  manner 
as  to  win  the  a[)i)lause  of  the  Moslem  leaders. 
This  episode,  together  with  the  influence  of 
Syracon,  procured  for  the  ambitious  young 
Kurd  the  viziership  at  his  uncle's  death,  nor 
was  it  long  until,  by  his  abilities,  his  intelli- 
gence and  far-reaching  plans,  he  had  made 
himself  the  real,  though  not  the  nominal, 
master  of  Egypt. 

Even  at  this  early  period  he  had  conceived 
the  design  of  uniting  in  one  all  the  dominions 
of  Islam  in  the  East.  As  a  measure  inaugur- 
ative  of  so  bold  a  plan  he  presently  caused 
one  of  his  followers— a  priest — to  go  into  the 
principal  pulpit  of  Cairo  and  oflfer  prayers, 
substituting  the  name  of  the  Caliph  of  Baghdad 
for  that  of  the  Fatiraite.  Such  was  the  auda- 
city of  the  business  that  it  succeeded.  The 
people  were  either  dumb  or  inditlerent.  As 
for  the  Egyptian  Caliph  himself,  he  was  secluded 
in  his  palace  and  knew  not  what  was  done. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  died  a  natural  death, 
and  one  troublesome  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
Saladin's  schemes  was  removed.  He  then 
caused  the  green  emblems  of  the  Fatiinites  to 
be  removed  from  the  ni()S([Uis  and  palace  of 
Cairo  and  to  be  replaced  with  the  black  l)a(iges 
of  the  Abbiussides.  Thus  silently,  and  as  if 
by  magic,  the  descendants  of  Ali,  who  for  two 
centuries  had  helil  sway  over  Egyi)t,  were 
overwhelmed,  and  their  dynasty  extinguished 
by  a  parvenu  Kurdish  chioftain  lilnwn  u])  from 
the  desert. 

Saladin,  now  emir  of  Egypt  under  the  sul- 
tanate of  Noureddin  of  Damascus,  abitled  his 
time.  While  hi.s  ma-ster  lived  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  remain  in  loyal  subordination. 
But  when  in  1173  Noureddin — one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  Moslems  of  his  times — died, 
Salailin  throw  away  all  concoalineiit  of  his  ilc- 
eigns,  aii<l  putting  a.-tide  the  minor  sons  ot  the 
late  sultan,  usiirjied  the  government  for  him- 
eelf.     Such  was  the  brilliancy  of  his  coup  de 


viain  that  all  stood  j)aral_\zed  until  the  work 
was  accomplished,  and  then  applauded  the 
thing  done.  In  a  short  time  Saladin  had 
united  in  one  all  the  Moslem  stiites  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.  He  it  was  who  was 
now  in  a  position  to  look  with  a  malevolent 
and  angry  eye  upon  the  figure  of  the  Cross 
seen  above  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Saladin  remained 
in  Egypt  waiting  for  the  death  of  Noureddin 
to  open  the  w^ay  before  him,  the  king  of  Je- 
rusalem died,  and  liequeathcd  his  crown  to  his 
son,  B.\_LDWix  IV.  This  young  prince  was 
afflicted  with  leprosy,  to  the  extent  of  being 
wholly  incapacitated  for  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment. He  accordingly,  without  himself  re* 
signing  the  crown,  committed  the  kingdom  to 
the  regency  of  his  sister,  Sybilla,  and  her  hus- 
band, Guy  of  Lusignan.  This  event  hap- 
pened in  the  same  year  in  which  Saladin,  by 
his  stroke  of  policy,  had  made  himself  master 
of  Islam— 1173. 

The  consort  of  Sybilla  soon  showed  his  in- 
ability to  bear  the  cares  of  state.  His  con- 
duct was  so  little  worthy  of  his  position  that 
the  barons  of  Palestine  turned  from  him  with 
contempt.  Their  hostility  was  increased  by 
the  machinations  of  Raymond  II.,  of  Tripoli, 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  no  more  virtu- 
ous than  he  whom  he  opposed.  The  lords  and 
knights  of  the  kingdom  were  thus  divided  into 
factions,  whose  partisan  selfishness  boded  no 
good  to  the  Christian  cause  in  the  East.  At 
length  the  leprous  Balilwiii  IV.  was  obliged 
by  his  vassals  to  make  a  new  settlement  of 
the  kingdom,  which  he  ellected  by  abolishing 
the  regency  of  Sybilla  ami  her  husband,  and 
bestowing  the  crown  upon  her  .*on  by  her 
former  husband,  the  Count  of  Montferrat.  This 
prince,  who,  by  his  uncle's  abdication,  took  the 
name  of  Baldwin  V.,  was  himself  a  minor, 
and  wa.s  fortiie  time  committed  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  Joscelyn  dc  Courtenay,  son  of  that 
unheroie  son  of  a  hero,  from  whom  Noured- 
din had  snatched  the  Priiici])ality  of  Edessa. 
At  the  same  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  of  Jeru.salem  upon  Baldwin  V.  the  cus- 
tody of  the  fortre-s-ses  of  the  Holy  Land  was 
intrusted  to  the  Hospitallei-s  and  the  Tem- 
jilars,  and  the  general  regency  of  the  kingdom 
to  Count  Raymond  of  Tripoli. 

Soon  after  tliis  adjustment  of  affairs  Bald- 
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win  IV.  iliud,  aud  his  dcatli  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  probably  uiumtuial  laking-off  of 
Baldwin  V.  The  settlciiK'Ht  was  thus  brought 
to  uauirlit,  |iarlly  by  the  order  of  ualure  and 
partly  by  the  crime  of  the  regent  Rayinoml. 
Sybilla  iiereupon  reiipiwared  from  obscurity, 
and,  sui)i)i)rted  by  the  Patriarch  of  the  city, 
procured  the  coronation  of  herself  aud  Guy 
of  Lusijriian  as  King  and  Queen  of  JerusiUem, 
1'iis  procedure  led  to  civil  war.  Many  of  the 
barons  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  sover- 
eigns, and  took  up  arms  under  the  lead  of 
Kaymoud,  and  with  the  ostensible  object  of 


raising  Isabella,  a  sister  of  Sybilla,  to  the 
throne  of  Palestine.  Such  was  the  bitterness 
of  the  strife  that,  although  the  queen  by  her 
prudent  aud  conciliatory  measures  succeeded 
in  winning  over  most  of  the  insurgent  nobles, 
the  remainder  in  their  implacable  distemper 
allied  themselves  with  Hahidin  !  Thus  when 
the  storm  of  Moslem  fury  was  already  about 
to  break  upon  the  kingdom  won  from  the 
Infidels  by  the  swords  of  Short  Hose,  Tancred, 
and  Godfrey,  the  day  of  wrath  was  hastened 
by  the  treason  of  those  who  wore  the  sacred 
badge  on  their  shoulders. 


CHAPTER  XCII.— KA.LL  OK  THE  CROSS. 


iHOM  the  Supernals  would 
destroy  they  first  make 
mad.  So  it  was  with  the 
Christians  of  Palestine. 
At  the  very  crisis  when 
Saladin,  after  settling  the 
affairs  of  Egypt  and  Sy- 
ria, was  ready  to  fall  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  that  disaster  was  precipitated  by 
the  rashness  of  a  conscienceless  baron  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

In  the  year  1186  a  certain  Reginald  de 
Chatillon,  an  adventurer  more  fit  to  be  called 
a  robber  than  a  knight,  fell  upon  a  Moham- 
medan castle  on  the  borders  of  the  Arabian 
desert,  and  having  captured  the  place  made  it 
his  head-quarters,  from  which  he  sallied  forth 
to  jihinder  the  caravans  passing  back  and 
forth  between  Egypt  and  Mecca.  Hearing  of 
this  lawless  work  the  sultan,  Saladin,  with 
due  regard  to  the  existing  treaty,  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  king  of  Jerusalem  demanding 
redress  for  the  outrages  committed  by  his 
vassal.  Guy  of  Lusignan,  who  had  lately 
received  the  crown,  was  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  ]ninish  Reginald  for  his  crimes,  and 
Saladin  was  left  to  pursue  his  own  course. 
He  immediately  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  and  began 
an  invasion  of  Palestine. 

The  march  of  the  Moslems  was  first  directed 
against  the  fortress  of  Tiberias,  the  most  im- 
portant  stronghold   of  the    Christians  in   the 


northern  part  of  their  kingdom.  It  was  all- 
important  that  King  Guy  should  save  this 
outpost  from  falling  into  the  bauds  of  the 
Turcomans.  He  accordingly  mustered  his 
forces  for  the  conflict  and  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Tiberias.  His  whole  army  num- 
bered no  more  than  twelve  hundred  knights 
and  twenty  thousand  infantry,  and  even  this 
small  force  was  shaken  with  (piarrels  and  ani- 
mosities. Rayniond  of  Trij)oli  was  accounted 
a  traitor,  and  the  king  himself  was  considered 
a  coward.  Yet  upon  such  a  force  under  such 
a  commander  was  now  to  be  staked  the  fate 
of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

It  was  midsummer  of  1187.  The  two  armies 
met  in  the  plain  of  Tiberias.  Events  soon 
showed  that  Saladin  was  as  superior  in  skill 
as  he  was  in  numbers.  During  the  first  day's 
battle  he  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Christians 
into  a  position  where  they  could  procure  no 
water.  He  then  fired  the  neighboring  woods 
and  almost  suffocated  his  enemies  with  smoke 
and  heat.  On  the  following  morning  he  re- 
newed the  battle  with  great  fury,  and  although 
the  Templars  and  Hospitals,  as  well  as  the 
foot,  fought  with  their  old-time  bravery,  they 
were  surrounded,  hewed  down,  piled  in  heaps, 
exterminated.  All  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  Christian  army  were  either  slain  or  taken. 
The  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers  was 
mortally  wounded.  He  of  the  Templars,  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  Reginald  de  Chatillon, 
King  Guy  himself,  and  a  host  of  nobles  and 
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knights  were  made  prisoners.  The  scene  that 
ensued  well  illustrates  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  erusading  epoch  and  the  character  of 
war  and  victory  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Hardly  had  the  dust  and  noise  of  the  bat- 
tle passed  when  the  captives  were  led  into  the 
presence  of  Paladin.  With  a  smile  the  great 
Islamite  received  the  trembling  king,  and  after 
the  manner  of  the  East  tendered  him  a  cup 
of  cold  water.  Gloved  either  by  fear  of  poison 
or  by  the  desire  to  include  another  with  himself 
in  the  friendly  act,  he  of  Lusignan  accepted 
tjie  cup,  but  passed  it  to  Chatillon.  There- 
upon the  rage  of  Saladiu  shot  up  like  a  flame. 
He  declared  that  so  far  from  Reginald's  shar- 
ing his  clemency  he  should  then  and  there 
embrace  Mohaniniedanism  or  die  like  a  dog. 
It  was  the  Christian  robber's  time  to  show  his 
mettle.  He  haughtily  spurned  the  condition 
of  escape  by  apostasy.  Tlicreupon  the  sultan 
drew  his  cimeter  and  with  one  blow  struck  off" 
his  head. 

It  apjiears  that  Saladin  rightly  appreciated 
tlic  character  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers. 
AVhile  he  was  all  courtesy  to  the  king — pol- 
trixin  as  he  wa.s— he  was  all  severity  towards 
tlie  Knights.  To  them  he  now  presented  the 
same  alternative  which  he  had  put  before  the 
audacious  Reginald.  Not  a  man  of  them 
blanched  in  the  presence  of  his  fate.  Thev 
could  die,  but  a]>ostatize  never.  Their  vows 
of  knighthood  and  loyalty  to  the  Cross  were 
stronger  than  all  the  bonds  of  kindred,  all  the 
ties  of  affection,  all  the  hopes  of  mortality. 
To  them  the  Prophet  was  Antichrist,  and  his 
religion  the  gateway  to  hell.  The  two  hun- 
dred and  tliirty  ca])tive  Knights  stood  fast  in 
their  integrity,  and  were  all  beheaded. 

The  battle  of  Tiberias  shook  the  kingdom 
to  its  center.  Nearly  all  the  fortresses  had 
been  emptied  of  their  garrisons  to  make  up 
the  inade(|uate  army  which  had  met  its  fate 
in  the  North.  Sahulin  was  in  no  wise  dispose.) 
to  rest  on  a  single  victory.  Tiberias  itself  fell 
into  his  hands  and  then  Cesarea.  Acre,  Jaffa, 
and  Beyrut  went  down  in  succession.  Tyre 
was  for  the  present  .xaved  from  capture  by  the 
heroic  defen.ic  made  by  her  inhabitant.s,  led  by 
the  son  of  the  cajitive  Marquis  of  Montferrat. 

Finding  iiiniself  delayed  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Tyrians,  Saladin  abandoned  the  siege 
and    pressed   on  to  Jeru.salem.     Sad    was  the 


plight  of  the  city.  Fugitives  from  all  parts 
of  Palestine  had  gathered  within  the  walls, 
but  there  was  no  sense  of  safety.  The  queen 
was  unable  to  conceal  her  own  trepidation,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  defense  of  her  capital ;  and 
when  the  enemy  encanii)ed  before  the  walb 
there  were  already  nioaniugs  of  despair  within. 

None  the  less,  there  was  a  show  of  defense. 
The  summons  of  the  sultan  to  surrender  was 
met  with  a  defiant  refusal.  The  garrison  made 
several  furious  sallies,  and  fourteen  days 
elapsed  before  the  Turks  could  bring  their  en- 
gines against  the  ramparts.  Then,  however, 
the  courage  of  the  besieged  gave  way  and 
they  sought  to  capitulate.  But  Saladin  was 
now  enraged,  and  swore  by  the  Projihet  that 
the  stains  of  that  atrocious  butchery  of  the 
Faithful,  done  by  the  ancestors  of  the  then 
Christian  dogs  in  the  City  of  David  should 
now  be  wa.shed  out  with  their  own  impure 
blood.  At  first  he  seemed  as  relentless  as  a 
pagan  in  his  rage ;  but  with  the  subsidence  of 
his  passion  he  fell  into  a  more  humane  mood, 
and  when  the  Christians  humbly  put  them- 
selves at  his  mercy,  he  dictated  terms  less  sav- 
age than  his  conquered  foes  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect. None  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
should  be  slaughtered.  The  queen,  with  her 
household,  nobles,  and  knights  should  be  con- 
veyed in  .safety  to  Tyre.  The  common  people 
of  the  city  should  become  slaves,  but  might 
be  ransomed  at  the  rate  of  ten  crowns  of  gold 
for  each  man  ;  five,  for  each  woman  ;  one,  for 
each  child.  Eagerly  did  the  vancjuished  sub- 
mit, and  the  Crescent  was  raised  al)ove  the 
Holy  City. 

Thus,  in  H.S7,  fell  Jerusalem.  The  fierce 
nature  of  Saladin  relaxed  under  the  influence 
of  his  victory,  and  he  began  more  fully  than 
before  to  manifest  that  magnanimity  of  which 
he  wiu>*  capalile.  By  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  writers,  hia 
conduct  was  such  as  to  merit  the  eulogies 
which  jiosterity  has  so  freely  bestowed.  It 
appears  that  no  dro]i  of  blood  was  shed  after 
the  capitulation.  Insteatl  of  butchering  ten 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Temple  as  the  Crusaders  had 
done  in  10!)!>,  he  spared  all  who  submitted. 
The  frightened  (pieeu  was  treated  with  con- 
sidenition.  As  she  and  her  train  withdrew 
through  tJie  gates  of   the  city,   weeping  after 
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the  manner  of  women  over  their  misfortunes, 
he  forbore  not,  touched  as  he  was  with  the 
spectacle  of  their  mbery,  to  shed  tears  of  sym- 
pathy. He  endeavored  to  soothe  the  princesses 
with  manly  and  chivalrous  words  of  condo- 
lence. Nor  was  his  conduct  towartls  the  cap- 
tured city  less  worthy  of  praise.  The  ransom 
of  the  common  people  was  enforced  with  little 
rigor,  or  else  not  enforced  at  all.  Finding  a 
group  of  Hospitallers  still  plying  their  merci- 
fid  vocation  about  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist — though  at  first  he  was  enraged  at  the 
sight  of  their  hateful  badges— he  left  them  un- 
molested in  their  good  work  of  healing  the 
sick  and  succoring  the  distressed. 

As  soon  as  the  captive  queen  and  her  com- 
pany bad  withdrawn  in  the  direction  of  Tyre, 
Saladin  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem. The  golden  cross  which  stood  above  the 
dome  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  was 
pulled  down  and  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  the  city.  The  great  Mosque  of  Omar,  which 
now  for  eighty-eight  years  had  been  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  God  and  Christ,  was  reded- 
icated  to  the  worship  of  God  and  ^rolianuued. 
In  order  to  remove  all  stains  of  defilement 
from  the  sacred  edifice,  the  walls  and  courts 
and  portals  were  carefully  washed  with  rose- 
water  of  Damascus. 

The  other  towns  of  Palestine  quickly  sub- 
mitted to  the  victor.  Nazareth,  Bethlehem, 
Ascalon,  and  Sidon  were  successfully  taken 
by  the  Moslems.  Of  all  the  Christian  pos- 
sessions in  the  Holy  Land  only  Tyre  re- 
mained as  a  refuge  for  the  scattered  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  To  that  city  the  garrisons 
of  the  other  towns  and  fortresses  were  per- 
mitted to  retire,  and  its  walls  were  soon 
crowded  with  the  chivalry  of  the  East. 
Here,  moreover.  Prince  Conrad,  son  of  the 
captive  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  was  still  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  his  courageous  defense 
against  the  enemy.  Now  strongly  reenforced 
by  the  gathering  of  the  Christians  into  Tyre, 
he  was  still  more  able  to  keep  the  ^loslems 
at  bay.  So  great  was  his  popularity,  that 
the  inhabitants  voted  him  the  sovereignty  of 
the  city ;  and  when  the  captive  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, who,  on  condition  of  perpetual  renun- 
ciation of  the  crown,  had  been  set  at  liberty 
by  Saladin,  attempted  to  enter  Tyre,  the  peo- 
ple rejected  him  with   contempt,  and  would 


not  even  permit  him  to  come  within  their 
walls.  Meanwliile  the  victorious  sultan,  well 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  conquests,  re- 
turned to  Damascus,  and  there,  amid  the 
delights  of  his  jjalace  and  the  cool  shadow 
of  the  palms,  found  time  to  meditate,  after 
the  manner  of  a  true  Saracen,  upon  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  affaii-s  and  the  glori- 
ous rewards  of  war.  Here  he  remained  at 
peace  until  the  winds  of  the  Mediterranean 
wafted  across  the  Syrian  desert  the  news  of 
belligerent  and  angry  Europe  prci)aring  her 
armor  and  mustering  her  warriors  for  the 
Third  Crusade. 

For  great  was  the  consternation,  the  grief, 
the  regeutment  of  all  Christendom  when  the 
intelligence  came  that  the  Holy  City  had  been 
retaken  by  the  Turks.  The  fact  that  the  In- 
fidel was  again  rampant  in  all  the  i)laces  once 
hallowed  by  the  feet  of  Christ  acted  like  a 
fire-brand  on  the  inflammable  passions  of  the 
West.  It  was  not  to  be  conjectured  that  the 
Christian  states  of  Europe  would  patiently 
bear  such  an  outrage  done  to  their  traditions 
and  sentiments.  The  first  days  of  gloom  and 
sullen  despair  which  followed  the  news  of  the 
great  disaster  quickly  gave  place  to  other  days 
of  angry  excitement  and  eager  prej)aration  for 
the  renewal  of  the  conflict. 

By  this  time  the  crusading  agitation,  which 
had  begun  in  the  very  sea-bottom  of  Europe 
a  century  before,  and,  after  stirring  up  first  of 
all  the  filthiest  dregs  of  European  society,  had 
risen  into  the  higher  ranks  until  nobles  and 
princes  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  popular 
fanaticism,  now  swept  on  its  tide  the  greatest 
kings  and  potentates  west  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Of  all  the  leading  sovereigns  of  Europe,  only 
the  Christian  rulers  south  of  the  Pyrenees — 
who  were  themselves  sufficiently  occupied  with 
the  Mohammedans  at  home — failed  to  coope- 
rate in  the  great  movement  which  was  now 
Oi'ganized  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  Infidels.  Henry  Plantagenet  of  Eng- 
land, Philip  H.  of  France,  Frederick  Barba- 
rosfsa  of  Germany,  and  Popes  Gregory  and 
Clement,  all  alike  vied  with  each  other  in  pro- 
moting the  common  cause. 

Nor  had  the  people  lost  while  the  kings 
had  caught  the  enthusia.sm  of  war.  The  pop- 
ular impatience  could  not  await  the  slower 
preparations  of  prudent  royalty  making  ready 
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for  the  struggle.  Thousands  upou  tllou:^uulJs 
of  pilgrim  warriors,  unable  to  restrain  their 
ardor,  hurried  to  tlic  seaports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  embarked  at  their  own  expense 
to  imperiled  Palestine.  The  maritime  liepub- 
lic's  of  Italy,  more  than  ever  before,  came  to 
the  front  as  the  carriers  of  the  numerous  bands 
that  now  urged  their  way  to  the  East.  Not 
only  the  ports  of  Italy,  Southern  France,  and 
Greece  furnish  an  outlet  for  this  tumultuous 
movement,  but  those  of  the  Baltic,  the  North 
Sea,  and  the  British  Channel  in  like  manner 
sent  forth  their  hosts  of  warriors. 

So  rapid  was  the  accumulation  of  tlie  Cru- 
saders at  Tyre  that,  by  the  beginning  of  1189, 
the  alleged  King  Cuy  found  liimsclf  at  the 
head  of  more  tiian  a  iuindred  thousand  men. 
Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  host  that  the  leaders 
were  urged  on  to  untlertake  the  siege  of  Acre. 
It  was  this  movement  which  roused  Saladin 
from  his  dreams  at  Damascus,  and  sounded 
the  tocsin  for  the  renewal  of  war.  With  a 
great  army,  the  sultiin  set  out  for  the  relief 
of  his  beleaguered  stronghold,  and  it  was  not 
long  until  the  Christians  were  in  their  turn 
besieged.  Witli  great  diligence,  however,  they 
fortified  their  position,  and,  while  on  one  side 
they  continued  to  press  hard  upon  the  walls 
of  Acre,  on  the  other  they  kept  Saladin  and 
his  host  at  bay. 

Meanwhile  a  Christian  and  a  Mohammedan 
fleet  gatiierod  to  participate  in  the  struggle. 
While  the  Moslem  ships  brought  relief  and 
supplies  to  the  garrison  of  Acre,  the  Christian 
ships  did  the  same  for  the  Crusaders.  For  the 
reenforcement  of  the  latter,  Europe  continued 
to  pour  out  her  tens  of  thousands,  while  be- 
hind the  Moslem  army  were  tlie  measureless  re- 
sources of  the  desert  and  the  Ea.st.  So  numei^ 
ous  became  the  Christian  host  that  su])]>lie3 
failed,  and  the  terrors  of  famine  were  added 
to  the  horrors  of  disease.  In  like  manner, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  the  Mohammedans  l)e- 
came  sufferers  from  their  exces.s  of  numbei-s; 
ami  ill  lidih  iiiiuies  abused  nature  cooperated 
with  tlie  (Icstnictive  energies  of  war  to  re- 
duce the  battling  multitudes.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  in  iiny  other  of  the  great  struggles  of 
human  history  so  terrible  a  wa.<fe  of  life  wa.s 
ever  witnessed  as  before  the  walls  of  Acre. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  Christian  lo.'wes 
reached  the  enormous  aggregate  of  three  hun- 


dred thousand  men,  while  those  of  the  Mos- 
lems were  but  little  inferior,  and  ilien  the  siege 
was  indecisive.  Such  was  the  aftei-piece  of 
the  struggle  between  Isaac  and  Ishmael ! 

Even  this  awful  conflict  and  carnage  was  but 
premonitory  of  the  real  battle  which  was  to  come. 
For  in  the  mean  time  the  great,  potentates  of 
the  West  were  preparing  for  the  struggle.  First 
of  all  in  the  work  was  the  aged  but  still  fiery 
and  warlike  FKiiDKUicK  BAKiiAHO.s.s.\,  Emperor 
of  Germany.  Already  for  forty  years  a  vet- 
eran, he  flung  himself  into  the  breach  with 
all  the  enthusia-sm  of  youth,  moderated  by  the 
prudence  of  manhood.  A  great  national  fete 
was  held  at  Mayence,  and  the  valiant  young 
knights  of  Germany  bowed  before  their  Em- 
peror and  vowed  the  vow  of  the  cross. 

Of  aU  who  had  preceded  him,  not  one  was 
Barbaro.ssa's  equal  in  genius  and  generalship. 
He  carefully  weighed  the  perils  of  the  great 
undertaking,  and  provided  against  its  hazards. 
In  mustering  his  forces  he  would  accept  no  vol- 
unteer who  could  not  furnish  the  means  of  his 
own  subsistence  for  a  whole  year.  A  German 
of  the  Germans,  he  would  not  intrust  himself 
and  his  army  to  the  mercies  and  rapacity  of 
the  Pisan  and  Venetian  sliii)-mastcrs,  but  de- 
termined to  take  the  old  lan<l  route  by  way 
of  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor.  His  army 
in  the  aggregate,  exclusive  of  unarmed  pil- 
grims, numbered  over  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  Of  these,  sixty  thousand  were  cavalry, 
and  of  these  fifteen  thousand  were  Knights, 
the  flower  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  Em- 
peror had  with  him  as  a  leader,  his  son,  the 
Dukeof  Suabia,  together  with  the  dukes  of  Aus- 
tria and  Jloravia,  and  more  than  sixty  other 
distinguished  princes  and  barons.  The  great 
army  was  thoroughly  disci])lined  and  supplied, 
and  the  host  moved  forward  with  a  regularity 
and  military  subordination  which  would  have 
been  creditable  to  a  modern  commander. 

In  travei-sing  the  Greek  Empire,  Fred- 
erick met  with  the  same  double-tlealing  and 
treachery  which  Imd  ni:irked  the  coui-se  of* 
the  Byzjintines  from  the  fii-st.  At  times  the 
fury  of  the  (Jernian  warriors  was  ready  to 
break  forth  and  consume  the  perfidious  Con- 
Btantinopolitans,  but  Barbarossa,  with  a  firm 
hand,  restniined  them  from  violence.  Shar- 
ing their  indignation,  however,  he  refu.«ed  to 
accept  the   invitation  of  the   reigning  Crr.iar, 
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Isaac  Angelus,  to  visit  him  iu  his  caj)ital. 
With  an  eye  single  to  tlie  work  in  hand,  he 
crossed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  began  the  her- 
culean task  of  making  his  way  towards  Au- 
tioch.  In  this  movement  he  was  opposed,  as 
his  predecessor  had  been,  by  every  inimical 
force  iu  man  and  nature.  He  was  obliged 
to  make  his  way  through  heated  deserts  and 
dangerous  passes  with  the  Turcoman  hordes 
darkening  every  horizon  and  circling  around 
every  encampment.  But  they  were  never 
able  to  take  the  old  hero  oft'  his  guard.  He 
overcame  every  obstacle,  fought  his  way 
through  every  jwril,  and  came  without  seri- 
ous disaster  to  Iconium.  Here  he  was  con- 
fronted by  the  sultan,  whom  he  defeated 
in  battle,  and  whose  capital  he  took  by  .«torm. 
By  this  time  the  name  of  Frederick  had  be- 
come a  terror,  and  the  Moslems  began  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  invincible  German  army. 

Here,  however,  was  the  end  of  Barlia- 
rossa's  warlike  pilgrimage.  While  moving  for- 
ward steadily,  he  came,  in  Cilicia,  to  the 
little  river  Calycadnus,  where,  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1190,  he  met  his  death.  But  Tra- 
dition, with  her  usual  painstaking  obscurity, 
has  not  decided  whether  he  died  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  or  from  carelessly  bathing, 
when  overheated,  iu  the  ice-cold  waters  of 
the  stream.' 

Evil  was  the  day  when  Frederick  died. 
It  was  soon  discovered  to  what  a  great  de- 
gree the  success  of  the  German  invasion  had 
been  due  to  his  genius.  The  Moslems  had 
jiropcrly  judged  that  the  lca<ler  was  the  soul 
of  the  Christian  army,  and,  learning  of  his 
death,  they  ri'turned  to  the  charge  with  im- 
j)etuous  audacity.  Disea.'<e  and  famine  began 
to  make  terrible  havoc  among  the  German 
soldiers.  The  command  devolved  upon  the 
son  of  Barharossa,  who  was  in  many  respects 
worthy  of  his  father's  fame.  Slowly  the  Cru- 
saders toiled  on,  harassed  bv  the  almost  daily 


'  Frederick  Rarbarossn,  tlie  Rcil  Hrnrd,  is  the 
natioiml  hero  of  Gorninny.  Tlic  folk-lore  of  tlint 
story-tcllinj;  laml  has  preserviMl  n  trndition  that 
he  (lid  not  die,  but,  retuminir  to  Kiirope,  en- 
tered a  cave  at  Siilzlmrtr,  whiTc  lie  went  to  sleep. 
There  he  sits  nodilinc  until  to-day.  Hut  whenever 
Fatherland  is  endiiuyered,  lie  wiikes  from  liis 
Hlmnber,  comes  forth  in  armor,  and  is  seen  on 
the  hntlle-lield  where  Germans  are  (ighting,  terri- 
ble as  of  old. 


onsets  of  the  Saracens,  whom  to  repel  was  but 
to  embolden  for  another  charge. 

At  last  the  worn-out  warriors  reached  An- 
tioch.  Nine-tenths  of  tiieir  number  had  per- 
ished, but  the  rcnu}ant  had  in  them  all  the 
courage  and  steadfastness  of  their  race.  The 
Principality  of  Anliocii  was  at  this  time  held 
by  the  forces  of  Saladin,  and  their  numbers 
far  exceeded  those  of  the  Crusaders.  Neverthe- 
less the  German  Knights,  disregarding  their 
numerical  inferiority,  fell  boldly  upon  the 
Moslems  and  scattered  all  before  them.  Anti- 
och  was  taken,  and  the  Saracens  retreated  in 
the  direction  of  Damascus. 

Having  achieved  this  marked,  albeit  unex- 
pected, success,  the  Crusaders  pressed  forward 
to  Acre.  They  Avere  received  with  great  joy 
by  the  Christian  army,  but  the  force  was  so 
wasted  by  sickness  and  continuous  fighting 
that  the  addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  besieg- 
ers was  .scarcely  noticeable.  In  a  short  time 
the  gallant  Duke  of  Suabia  died,  and  the  mag- 
nificent army  of  Barharossa  was  reduced  to  a 
handful.  The  leader,  however,  did  not  perish 
until  he  had  had  the  honor  of  incorporating 
into  a  regularly  organized  body  the  Order  of 
Teutonic  Knight-s,  which  had  hitherto  held  a 
precarious  and  uncertain  course  since  the  date 
of  its  founding,  as  already  narrated  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  A  papal  edict  followed, 
putting  the  new  brotherhood  on  the  .same  level 
with  the  Hosjjitallers  and  Templars,  under  the 
sanction  and  encouragement  of  the  Church. 

At  this  juncture  a  new  figure  ro.se  on  the 
horizon — a  warrior  armed  cap-a-pie,  riding  a 
powerful  war-horse,  brandishing  a  ponderous 
battle-axe,  without  the  sense  of  fear,  stalwart, 
and  audacious,  a  Crusader  of  the  Crusaders, 
greatest  of  all  the  mediaival  heroes — young 
Richard  I'lantagcnet  the  Lion  Heart,  king  of 
England.  In  that  country  Henry  II.,  foun- 
der of  the  I'lantagcnet  dynasty,  had  died  in 
July  of  118!).  The  siege  of  Acre  was  then  in 
progress,  and  Frederick  Barlmros-sa  was  on  his 
march  to  the  Holy  Land.  King  Henry  him- 
self had  desired  to  share  in  the  glory  of  deliv- 
ering Jerusalem  from  the  Turks,  but  the 
troubles  of  his  own  kingdom  absorbed  his 
attention.  Greatly  was  he  atflicted,  or  at 
least  angered,  by  the  conduct  of  his  sons, 
Kii'hard  and  John.  The  former  wius  head- 
«trong,  the  latter  cunning,  and  both  disloyal 
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to  their  father  and  king.  Riclianl  liad  con- 
ceived a  romantic  aHection  for  Philip  Au- 
gustus of  France — a  prince  of  hi.s  own  age, 
and  with  something  of  his  own  audacity. 

In  vain  did  tlie  Engli.<h  king  endeavor  to 
break  the  attachment  between  bis  heir  and  the 
JFrench  monarch.  They  continued  to  vow 
eternal  friendship  and  to  resolve  that  they 
would  fight  the  Infidels  together.  Even  when 
Henry  went  to  war  with  Philip,  he  had  the 
mortification    and   horror  of   finding   his   sons 


ready  for  his  expedition  to  the  East.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  he  and  Philip  should  join 
their  forces  at  Vazelay,  and  thither  in  the 
summer  of  1190  both  kings  repaired  with 
their  armies.'  England  wa.s  left  to  the  care 
of  Bi.-iliop  Hugh  of  Durham  and  Bi.shop  Long- 
chamj)  of  Ely,  while  the  guardianship  of  the 
French  Kingdom  was  intrusted  to  Philip's 
queen  and  ministers. 

Arriving  at  their  rendezvous,  the  French 
and    English    kings   renewed   their   vows  of 
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arrayed  against  him.  80  in  the  summer  of 
1189  he  came  to  his  end,  and  died  cursing  both 
of  his  heirs.  The  dutiful  Kichanl,  however, 
attended  his  father's  funeral,  was  greatly  and 
perhaps  sincerely  affected,  was  acknowledged 
as  king,  and  crowned  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber in  that  year.  But  it  was  the  least  part  of 
his  intention  to  waste  his  energies  in  the  insig- 
nificant business  of  governing  the  English  and 
the  Normans.  Having  released  his  mother  El- 
eanor from  prison,  and  raised  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  the  sale  of  castles  and  estates  he  made 


friendship,  reviewed  their  army  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  set  out  on  a 
march  to  Lyons.  Arriving  at  that  city,  they 
separated  their  forces,  intending  to  unite  them 
again  at  the  port  of  Messina  in  Sicily.  Philip 
led  his  army  from  Lyons  to  Genoa,  which  was 
his  port  of  debarkation,  while  Richard  pro- 


'  Before  departing  from  England,  Eichard'a 
vices,  of  which  he  made  little  or  no  concealment, 
became  the  occasion  of  a  famous  incident  and  cut- 
ting repartee.  A  certain  Foulque  of  Neuilly,  a  zeal- 
ous preacher  of  the  Crusade,  upbraided  him  for  his 
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ceeded  to  Marseilles,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
his  fleet  from  England.  The  short  delay  which 
here  occurred  proved  iutolerable  to  his  impet- 
uous spirit,  and,  hiring  a  few  ships,  he  em- 
barked with  his  immediate  following,  and  sailed 
for  Italy.  In  the  moan  time,  the  EiiglLsh 
squadron  made  its  way  into  the  ^Mediterranean, 
reached  Marseilles,  took  on  board  the  army, 
and  arrived  at  Messina  ahead  of  both  Pliilip 
and  Kicliard. 

In  Sicily  the  French  and  English  armies 
were  maintained  during  the  winter.     It  was 
not  long   until   tlie   island  was  in   a   ferment 
of  excitement.      Tancred,  the  reigning  king, 
had  imprisoned  Joan,  widow  of  his  predeces- 
sor and  sister  of  Richard.     The   English  king 
not  only  enforced  her  liberation,  but  seized  a 
castle  and  gave  it  to  her  as  a  residence.     He 
permitted  his  soldiers  to  help  themselves  to  the 
best  which  the  island  affiirded.     When  hosti 
ties  broke  out   between   his   forces  and 
the  iuhai)itant.s  of  Messina,  and  the  lat- 
ter were  defeated,  he  allowed  the  city  to 
be  sacked  as  though  it  were  a  stronghokl 
of  the  Turks.    These  proceedings  greatly 
offended  King  Philip,  for  Tancred  was 
his  vas.sal ;  but  Kicliard  enforced  his  will, 
and  then,  in  order  to  placate  the  French 
king,  sent  him  a  present  of  twenty  thou- 
sanil  ounces  of  gold,  which  he  had  ex- 
torted from  Tancred  as  the  price  of  peace. 
He  also  gave  a  splendid  Christmas  festi- 
val to  the  knights  an<l  warriors  of  both 
armies,  thus  greatly  increasing  his  influ- 
ence and  popularity. 

Soon  afterwards  a  more  serious  difii- 
culty  arose  between  the  friendhj  kings. 
For  some  time  Richard  had  i)een  under 
engagement  with  l'hili|)  to  marry  his  si.iter,  the 
Princess  .\delia;  but  for  some  rea.-ion  the  ardor 
of  the  lover  cooled.  Forsooth,  his  former  pa.s- 
sion  for  tlic  piiiiccss  liad  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  estrangement  between  himself  and 
his  father  Henry.  Perhaps  the  apjiearance 
of  anotlier  royal    maiden    on   the   horizon   of 


Richard's  dreams  had  something  to  do  with 
the  change  in  his  affections.  For  at  this 
juncture  the  Princess  Berengaria,  daughter  of 
King  Saucho  of  Is'avarre,  arrived  in  Sicily, 
escorted  by  the  queen-mother,  Eleanor  of 
England.  With  her  Plantagenet  fell  deeply 
in  love,  and  Philip  was  as  deeply  oflended. 
Nothing,    however,    could    stay   the    tide   of 


coiiiluct,  piirticulnri/.in;;  liis  pride,  his  avarice,  and 
liis  voluptuousness  wliicli  he  ilosicnnteil  as  the 
kiuKS  tUrri-  (laiighln-g.  ''  Your  counsel  is  excellent," 
said  Ricliarfl,  "and  I  here  ami  now  part  with  my 
three  (l:mi.'hters  forever.  I  give  the  first  to  the 
Knights  Teinplnrs;  tlie  second,  to  tlie  monks  of  .St. 
Heneilict ;  ami  the  third  to  my  priests  and  bisli- 
ops."      loulijuo  was  one  of  them. 


THE  LION  HEART  AT  ACRE.— Drawii  by  A.  do  Neuville. 

Richard's  purpo.se  when  once  it  began  to 
flow.  He  discarded  Adelia.  He  an<l  the 
French  king  thereupon  had  a  scandalous 
quarrel,  which  was  only  smoothed  over  when 
the  capricious  lover  agreed  to  pay  the  re- 
jected princess  ten  thou.sand  marks  and  to 
restore  to  her  nil  the  castles  which  had  been 
assigned  as  her  dowry. 

With  the  oitening  of  spring,  the  two  kings 
made  ready  to  set  out  for  the  East.  Philip 
departed  first.  Af^er  an  ausjiicious  voyage, 
he  arrived  in  safety  in  Palestine,  and  j<iined 
his  forces  to  the  army  before  Acre.  Richard, 
on  the  other  hand,  had   ill-fortune.     Otf  the 
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coast  of  Crete,  his  squadron  was  shattered  by 
a  stomi.  Two  of  his  vessels  were  wrecked  on 
the  shores  of  Cyprus;  and,  although  he  him- 
self had  reached  Rhodes  when  the  news  over- 


took him  tliut  the  stranded  crews  had  been 
rohhed  and  detained  as  prisoners  by  the  Cy- 
priots,  he  turned  about  to  avenge  the  injury. 
Disembarking  his  troops,  he  took  the  capital 


RICHARD  PLANTAGEXET  TAKING  DOWN  THE  BANNER  OF  LEOPOLD. 
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of  the  island  by  stoiiii,  uiul  j)Ut  the  governor 
in  chains.  And,  to  add  insult  to  ignominy, 
the  chains  were  made  of  silver.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  t!yprus  wei'e  made  to  pay  dearly  for 
their  aggression,  for  the  king  levied  upon 
them  a  tribute  as  lieavy  as  their  offense  had 
been  rank. 

Satisfied  with  his  vengeance,  Richard  now 
celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Berengaria,  whom 
he  had  hitherto  forborne  to  wed,  the  season 
being  Lent.  When  the  festivities  were  over, 
he  sailed  for  Acre.  His  stpiadron  at  this 
time  consisted  of  fifty  war-galleys,  thirteen 
store-ships,  and  more  than  a  hundred  trans- 
ports. On  his  way  to  the  eastern  coast,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  overhaul  a  large  ship 
of  the  enemy  carrying  fifteen  liundred  men 
and  stored  with  Greek  fire.  So  terrible  was 
the  defense  made  by  the  Moslem  sailors  that 
the  vessel,  shattered  by  the  conflict,  went  to 
the  bottom  with  all  her  stores.  Only  thirty 
five  of  her  defenders  were  take  alive  from  the 
foaming  sea. 

Arriving  at  Acre,  the  English  king  was  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm.  His  astonish- 
ing audacity  and  prowess  were  precisely  the 
(puilities  needed  in  the  Christian  camp  before 
the  fortress.  On  his  appearance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  serious  illness  with  which  he  was  pros- 
trated, new  life  flasheil  through  the  dispirited 
ranks.  His  battering  engines  .seemed  to  work 
with  the  vigor  of  his  own  will.  He  became 
the  Achilles  of  the  host,  whom  nothing  could 
resi.st  or  divert  from  his  |)urpose.  The  re- 
peated and  unwearied  efforts  of  Saladin  to 
relieve  and  reenforce  the  beleaguered  garrison 
^ere  repulsed  as  fast  as  made.  The  iiduibi- 
tants  of  Acre  fi>und  themselves  in  the  grip  of 
a  giant.  The  walls  were  broken  on  every  side. 
The  garrison  was  reduced  in  numbers  and 
driven  to  despair.  Saladin  at  last  gave  a  re- 
luctant asst'Ml,  and  .\cre,  hitherto  impregnable, 
surrendered  to  the  ('rusadei*s. 

In  the  hour  of  victory  the  character  of  Coeur 
de  Lion  revealed  it.sclf  in  full  force.  Without 
the  show  of  courtesy  to  Philip,  lie  look  jios-ses- 
sion  of  the  ])alace  for  hiniself.  He  would  not 
brook  even  a  protest  against  his  arbitrary  and 
high-handed  ])roceedings.  Perceiving  that  Leo- 
pold, <luke  of  Au.stria,  had  planted  his  banner 
oil  the  wall,  Uichanl  scizwl  the  standard  anil 
hurling  it   into  the  ditch,  set    up  the    banner 


of  St.  George  in  its  stead ;  nor  did  Leopold 
dare  to  express  by  other  sign  than  silent  rage 
his  burning  resentment. 

The  sultan  was  obliged  to  make  terms  most 
favorable  to  the  Christians.  Fifteen  hundred 
cai)tives  held  by  him  were  to  be  given  up. 
Acre  was  to  l)e  surrendered,  and  the  garri.son 
ransomed  by  the  payment  of  two  hundred 
thou-sand  crowns  of  gold.  The  victorious  kings 
agreed  on  their  part  to  spare  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners.  The  Moslem  camp  before  Acre  was 
broken  up  and  the  army  withdrawn  in  the  di- 
rection of  Danuiscus.  The  Lion  Heart  having 
detained  about  five  thousand  hostages,  permilr 
ted  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  the  captured 
city  to  depart  in  peace.  And  now  followed  a 
scene  terribly  characteristic  of  the  bloody  an- 
nals, ferocious  spirit,  and  vindictive  methods 
of  the  age. 

Saladin  failed  either  through  negligence  or 
Iiijibility  to  pay  to  the  victors  within  the  pre- 
scribed time  the  stipulated  ransom  for  the  cap- 
tives of  Acre.  Thereupon  Richard  fell  into  a 
furious  passion,  and  the  Jloslem  hostages  to 
the  number  of  five  thousand  were  led  out  from 
the  walls  to  the  camps  of  the  French  and 
English  and  there  beheaded  in  cold  blood,  and 
so  little  was  the  humanity  of  the  great  Crusa- 
der shocked,  that  he  complacently  beheld  the 
end  of  the  horrid  tragedy,  and  then  wrote  a 
letter  in  which  his  deed  was  boasted  as  a  ser- 
vice most  acceptable  to  heaven. 

The  massacre  of  his  subjects  provoked  Sal- 
adin to  retaliation.  He  revenged  himself  by 
butchering  the  Christian  cajjlives  in  his  hands 
and  seizing  others  for  a  similar  fate.  One 
ma.ssacre  followed  another  until  the  lineaments 
of  civilized  warfare  were  no  longer  discover^ 
able  in  the  struggle.  Nor  could  it  well  be  de- 
cided whether  the  Cross  or  the  Crescent  was 
more  smeared  with  the  blood  of  the  helpless 
in  the.se  ferocious  butcheries. 

The  news  of  the  recapture  of  Acre  was  re- 
ceived with  great  joy  by  the  Christians  of  both 
Asia  and  Europe.  The  success  of  the  En- 
glish and  French  kings  seemed  the  well-omened 
harbinger  of  the  recovery  of  Jeru.sdem  and 
all  the  Ea.st.  (ireat,  therefore,  was  the  vexa- 
tion that  followed  when  it  was  known  that 
Philip  Augustus  had  abandoned  the  conflict 
and  left  the  Holy  War  to  others.  To  this 
course  he  was  actuated  bv  a  severe  illness  with 
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•which  he  was  prostrated,  and  more  particularly 
by  his  envy  aiul  jealousy  of  Richard.  The 
two  mouarc'hs  were  unlike.  As  a  ruler,  pru- 
dent and  politic,  Philip  was  greatly  superior  to 

r 


his  rival;  but  as  a  hero  he  was  in  no  wise  to 
be  compared  with  tlie  Plantageuet.  The  latter 
was  as  reckless  as  he  was  brave,  prodigal  of 
gifts,   generous  by  nature,   personally  crand- 
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The  former  waa  shrewd,  cautious,  wise,  a  king 
rather  tiian  a  warrior.  Such  qualities  as  his 
were  ilisprized  by  the  age,  while  those  of  the 
Lion  Heart  were  the  ideals  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  But  Philip  could  not  bear 
the  praise  and  enthusiasm  with  which  Richard 
was  everywhere  greeted,  much  less  his  arro- 
gance and  caprice,  of  which  the  one  was  intol- 
erable and  the  other  past  apprehension.  Per- 
haps it  was  well  after  all  that  the  French 
king  withdrew  at  the  time  he  did  from  an  al- 
liance which  must  soon  have  re.'^ulted  in  an 
open  and  probably  fatal  rupture.  He  left 
the  scene  which  had  brought  him  little  per- 
sonal glory,  repaired  to  his  own  dominions,  and 
presently  exhibited  a  perfidious  disposition  by 
attacking  the  dominions  of  his  recent  ally. 

By  the  retirement  of  Pliilip  from  the  con- 
test Richard  was  left  in  the  sole  leadership  of 
Christian  affairs  in  Syria.  All  of  the  French 
forces  retired  with  their  king  except  a  division 
of  ten  thousand  men  i:nder  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. Finding  himself  deserted  by  his  old- 
time  boon-companion,  the  English  king  pre- 
pared to  renew  the  war.  AVith  an  array  of 
about  thirty  thousand  warriors  he  left  Acre 
and  proceeded  along  the  coast  in  the  direction 
of  Jaffa.  The  English  fleet,  laden  with  sup- 
plies, accompanied  the  march,  but  the  progress 
of  the  expedition  was  by  no  means  unchecked 
by  adverse  forces.  The  enemy  gathered  in 
great  nund)ers  and  hovered  with  sleepless  vigi- 
lance on  IliiiiU  and  ii:ir.  For  llf'teen  days  the 
Christians  advanced  under  an  alninst  constant 
shower  of  arrows  from  an  enemy  who  durst 
not  come  to  battle.  At  last,  however,  the 
sultan  resolved  (for  his  army  was  now  increased 
to  great  proportions)  to  hazard  a  general  en- 
gagement. When  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1191,  the  Crusaders  had  come  near  the  town 
of  Azotus  he  ordered  a  charge  of  his  whole 
host  upon  their  position.  The  conflict  that 
ensued  was  one  of  the  mo.st  remarkable  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  mere  weight  of  the  Mos- 
lem myriads  pressed  the  Christians  intoasnmll 
S|)ace,  and  here  from  all  directions,  except 
from  the  side  of  the  sea,  a  shower  of  arrows 
that  darkened  the  air  rained  ujion  them. 

Smarting  under  these  mis.-iiles  the  restless 
but  uii(iauntc<l  Knights  eagerly  desired  to  return 
the  charge  of  the  foe,  but  the  genius  of  Rich- 
ard shone  out  starlike.     With  a  courage  and 


calmness  that  would  have  done  credit  to  Napo- 
leon he  ordered  his  warriors  to  stand  fast  until 
the  Turks  had  emptied  their  quivers  and  then 
to  make  the  charge.  So,  when  Saladin's  hosts 
had  exhausted  their  missiles  upon  the  well-nigh 
impenetrable  armor  of  the  Crusjiders,  the 
Christian  ranks  were  suddenly  opened  and  the 
Knights  burst  forth  like  a  thunderbolt  upon 
the  impacted  masses  of  the  Moslems.  Fearful 
was  the  revenge  which  those  steel-clad  warri- 
ors now  took  upon  the  insolent  foe.  Seven 
thousand  of  the  noblest  of  the  Turkish  cavalry 
were  hewn  down  on  the  field.  The  Saracens 
fled  in  all  directions,  and  only  the  speed  of 
their  horses  saved  them  from  the  swords  and 
battle-axes  of  the  Crusaders. 

After  this  signal  victory,  Richard  contin- 
ued his  march  to  Jaffa,  which  city  was  aban- 
doned by  Saladin  at  his  api)roach.  Ccsarea 
was  also  retaken  by  the  Christians;  iior  is  it 
improbable  that  if  the  king's  wish  to  advance 
at  once  on  Jerusalem  had  been  seconded  by 
his  subordinates  the  Holy  Sepulcher  might 
have  been  wrested  again  from  it.s  defilers.  The 
French  barons,  however,  insisted  that  the  bet- 
ter policy  was  to  tarry  on  the  coast,  rebuild 
the  ruined  fortres.ses,  and  reserve  the  recapture 
of  Jerusalem  for  the  next  campaign.  The 
golden  opportunity  was  thus  allowed  to  pass 
without  improvement,  and  the  Christians  fool- 
ishly rested  on  their  laurels. 

With  the  o])enii)g  of  the  spring  of  1192  the 
Crusaders  were  again  rallied  around  the  ban- 
ner of  Plantagenet  for  the  great  original  pur- 
pose of  retaking  tiie  Holy  City.  All  the 
Knights  took  a  .miIiimh  oatli  that  they  would 
not  abandon  the  cause  until  the  tond)  of  Christ 
.should  be  recovered.  The  army  proceeded 
from  the  coast  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Hebron, 
and  it  .seemed  to  the  Jloslems  that  the  day  of 
fate  had  again  arrived.  Many  fled  from  Jeru- 
salem, ami  Salaillii  himself  gave  up  all  for 
lost.  Strange  and  inexplicable,  therefore,  was 
the  event.  The  Christians,  already  in  sight 
of  the  city,  hailed.  Was  it  tiie  treachery  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ?  Was  it  the  whim  of 
the  king?  Had  he  ami  Saladin  come  to  a 
secret  understanding?  or  did  the  military 
genius  of  Kiehard  warn  him  of  the  insufh- 
ciency  of  his  resources  for  such  an  undertaking 
a."  the  siege  of  the  city?  Did  the  news  from 
England,   telling  him  of  the  intrigues  of  his 
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treacherous  brother  John,  who  was  endeavor- 
ing in  his  absence  to  deprive  him  of  the  king- 
dom, prevail  to  reverse  his  plans  and  destroy 
his  hopes?  or  was  it  one  of  those  unaccouut- 
alile  failures  of  will  which,  in  the  supreme 
hours  of  the  lives  of  the  greatest,  have  so 
many  times  supervened  to  break  the  knees  of 
the  demigod  on  the  thresliold  of  his  highest 
ambition  ?     None  can  answer. 

Here  in  the  valley  of  Hebron,  with  the 
towers  of  Jerusalem  in  view,  the  Lion  HeaH 
called  a  council !  Ten  of  the  leading  barons 
were  callid  u]i(mi  to  decide  whether  the  siege 
of  the  city  sliiiiild  !>('  undertaken  or  deferred. 
It  was  decided  that  the  present  prosecution  of 
the  enterprise  was  inexpedient,  and  should  be 
given  up.  Great  was  the  chagrin  of  the  army 
when  this  decision  was  promulgated  ;  and  if 
appearances  might  be  trusted,  Richard  was 
himself  as  much  mortified  a.s  any  of  his  chiefs. 
With  slow  and  discontented  footsteps  the  Eng- 
lish warriors  and  their  Syrian  allies  made  their 
way  back  to  the  coast,  and  Jerusalem  was  left 
to  the  perpetual  profanation  of  the  Turks. 

The  supposition  that  Saiadin  was  in  collu- 
sion with  Kiciiard  in  the  abandonment  of  his 
enterjjrisc  against  the  Holy  City  seems  to  be 
contra<licted  liy  the  conduct  of  the  sidtan  after 
the  fact.  He  eagerly  followed  the  retreating 
Christians,  and  sought  every  opportunity  to 
strike  them  a  fatal  blow.  While  the  Cru.^aders 
were  on  their  way  from  .lallii  to  Acre,  a  host 
of  Moslems  sts-sailed  the  former  city  and  gained 
pos.session  of  all  but  tiie  fortres.*es.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  and  garrison  were  cut  down 
in  the  streets.  Richard  was  already  at  Acre, 
and  busy  with  his  preparations  to  sail  for 
Europe,  when  the  news  came  of  what  the  Turks 
had  done  at  Jaffa.  Enraged  at  the  sultan  for 
this  aggression,  he  at  once  took  ship  with  a 
mere  handful  of  Knights,  and  returned  to 
JaH'a.  Here  he  (oiitid  the  Christians  still  in 
pos.session  of  the  citadel,  and  doing  their  best 
to  keep  the  Moslems  at  bay.  With  the  very 
excess  of  reckles-;  ilaririg  the  king,  on  coming 
into  the  shoal-water,  jumped  out  of  his  boat 
and  waded  to  the  .shore,  followed  by  his  war- 
riors. There  was  no  standing  against  such 
valor.  The  Saracens  who  lined  the  beach  were 
amazeil,  and  gave  way  before  the  brandi.shed 
battle-axe  of  Plantagenet  as  though  he  were 

the  Evil  Genius  of  Islam.     In   a  short   time 
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the  assailants  of  Jaffa  escaped  from  the  envi- 
ronments of  the  town,  and  fled  to  the  hills  for 
safety.  The  entire  force  of  Richard,  iuclud- 
ing  the  defenders  of  the  city,  amounted  to 
fifty-five  Knights  and  two  thousand  infantry; 
and  yet  with  this  mere  handful  he  defiantly 
pitched  liis  camp  outride  of  the  walk,  as  if  to 
taunt  all  the  hosts  of  Saiadin  with  the  implied 
charge  of  cowardice. 

This  was  more  than  the  Turks  could  stand. 
On  the  next  day,  ])erceiving  the  insignificance 
of  the  force  from  which  they  had  fled,  they 
returned  witli  overpowering  numbers  and  re- 
newed the  battle.  From  the  fury  of  their  on- 
set it  seemed  that  they  liad  determined  to  de- 
stroy Richard  at  whatever  cost  to  themselves ; 
but  the  English  hero  grew  more  terrible  with 
the  crisis.  He  fought  up  and  down  the  shore 
like  Castor  on  the  field  of  Troy.  Neither 
numbers  nor  courage  prevailed  to  stay  his 
fury.  He  charged  a  wliole  .squadron  as  though 
it  were  composed  of  boys  and  women.  His 
pathway  was  strewn  with  cleft  skulls  and  head- 
less trunks.  He  was  in  the  height  of  his 
glory.  Ap])alled  at  the  flash  of  his  death- 
dealing  wcaiwn,  the  greatest  warriors  of  Islam 
fell  back  from  the  circle  of  destruction.  They 
lowered  upon  him  from  a  distance,  but  durst 
not  give  him  battle.  Not  until  the  shadows 
of  the  Syrian  twilight  gathered  over  the  scene 
did  Richard  and  his  Knights  abate  tiieir  furi- 
ous on.sets.  Tiie  Moslems  had  had  enough  ;  they 
retreated  from  before  the  city,  and  the  siege 
was  abandoned.' 

We  have  now  come  to  the  clo.se  of  the 
Third  Crusade.  The  exploits  of  the  Lion 
Heart  in  Palestine  were  at  an  end.  His  tre- 
mendous exertions  in  the  battle  of  JaHii  brought 
on  a  fever  of  which  he  was  for  .some  time  pros- 
trated.   His  eagerness  to  return  to  Europe  was 

'  Perhaps  no  other  warrior  ever  excited  so  great 
personal  terror  in  battle  as  did  Hicluird  Coiur  de 
Lion.  His  prodigious  deeds  in  fifrlit  niiglit  well 
be  regarded  as  wholly  fictitious  were  it  not  for  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  liotli  Christian  and  Mo- 
hammeilan  writers,  Tradition  ever  afterwards 
preserve<l  a  memory  of  liis  dread  name  and  fume 
in  tlie  Kust.  .'Syrian  mothers  were  accustomeil  for 
centuries  (if  not  to  the  present  day  I  to  frigliten 
their  refractory  chililn-n  with  the  mention  of  his 
name;  and  the  Islamite  traveler,  wlien  liis  liorse 
wonlil  suddenly  start  by  the  way,  w.is  wont  to  (my, 
Cuiilff  III  que  cr  mil  If  lioi  liiiharif  That  is, 
"Think'sl  thou  tluit  it  is  King  Kichanl?" 
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increased  by  every  additional  item  of  news 
wliicli  he  received  from  his  own  kingdom.  A- 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  by  the  faithless 
Prince  John  and  Philip  Augustus  to  rob  him 
of  his  crown  ;  and  the  Emperor  Ileury  VI.  of 
Germany  was  not  without  a  guilty  knowledge 
of  the  plot.  JForeover,  his  recent  triumphaut 
defense  of  JaH'a  had  so  increased  his  influ- 
ence in  the  Ejijst  that  tlie  aged  Saladin,  whose 
sands  of  life  were  almost  run,  was  more  than 
willing  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Crusaders.  A  treaty,  or  rather  a  truce  for 
tliree  years  and  three  months,  w'lus  accordingly 
concluded  between  him  and  Plantagenet,  which, 
if  both  had  lived,  might  have  had  in  it  the 
elements  of  permanency.  It  was  agreed  that 
Richard  should  dismantle  the  fortress  of  Asca- 
lon,  the  same  being  while  held  by  the  Chris- 
tians a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  of 
Egypt.  On  the  other  hand,  Tyre,  Acre,  and 
Jafl'a,  with  all  the  sea-coasts  between  them, 
should  remain  to  tiie  Crusaders.  Antioch  and 
Tripoli  should  not  be  molested  by  the  Turks, 
and  all  Ciiristian  pilgrims  who  came  unarmed 
should  have  free  ingress  and  egress  in  visiting 
the  holy  places  of  Palestine,  especially  those 
in  Jerusalem.  Having  concluded  this  settle- 
ment. King  Richard  embarked  from  Acre  in 
the  autumn  of  1102,  and  started  on  his  home- 
ward voyage. 

The  great  Crusader  was  now  destined  to 
rough  sailing  and  Iiajil  treatment.  His  fame  had 
filled  all  Iviiope,  and  nearly  all  the  munaiclis 
of  Christeniiom  were  in  a  league  of  coiniuon 
jealousy  against  him.  After  making  iiis  way 
through  many  storms  at  sea  into  the  Ailriatie, 
his  vessel  was  wrecked  near  the  head  of  that 
water,  and  he  was  cast  ashore  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  coast-town  of  Acpiileia,  in  the  do- 
minions of  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria.  That 
personage  had  been  among  the  German  iirincos 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Acre  when  Kichard 
first  arrived  in  Palestine.  On  a  certain  occa- 
sion the  English  king  had  torn  down  the  duke's 
banner,  and  had  struck  him  an  insulting  blow 
which  he  dni-st  not  resent.  It  now  happened 
tiiat  Plantagenet,  disguised  as  a  pilgrim — for 
in  thai  guise  he  hoped  to  make  his  way  in 
sat'cty  to  his  own  duminioiis — was  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  (pII'imiIcmI  duke,  who  recog- 
nized him  hv  a  iiiark  wliicii  no  di.sguise  could 
hide  —  his    kingly    bearing    and    profuseness. 


Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity  for  revenge. 
But  avarice  prevailed  over  malice,  and  hop- 
ing to  share  in  the  large  ransom  which  was 
sure  to  follow  the  imprisonment  of  Richard, 
tiie  Duke  of  Austria  sent  him  under  guard  to 
the  Einj)eror  Henry  VI. 

Of  all  the  people  of  England,  Prince  John 
was  most  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  his  brother's 
capture.  Otherwise  there  was  great  grief 
throughout  the  kingdom.  John  sent  abroad 
the  lying  report  that  the  Lion  Heart  was  dead, 
and  liis  confederate,  the  king  of  France,  made 
an  invasion  of  Normandy.  The  English  bar- 
ons, however,  remained  loyal  to  Richard,  and 
defended  his  rights  during  his  absence. 

At  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Henry, 
Richard  received  every  indignity.  He  was 
put  in  chains  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon. 
Nothing  but  his  abundance  of  animal  spirits 
saved  him  from  despair.  But  the  prisoner 
was  a  man  of  so  great  distinction  and  fame 
that  the  Emperor  durst  not  destroy  him,  or 
even  continue  to  persecute.  A  diet  of  the 
Emjiire  was  presently  held  at  Worms,  and 
the  princes,  showing  a  disposition  to  demand 
of  Henry  a  reason  for  his  cour.«e,  he  had 
Richard  conveyed  to  Worms  to  be  disposed 
of.  As  a  justification  for  his  own  conduct,  he 
accused  the  English  king  of  having  driven 
Philip  Augustus  out  of  Palestine  and  mal- 
treated the  Duke  of  Austria.  He  also  charged 
him  with  having  concluded  with  Saladin  a 
jjcace  wholly  favorable  to  the  ^loslems  and 
against  the  interests  and  wishes  of  Christen- 
dom. The  defense  of  Richard  against  these 
calumniations  was  in  every  way  triunij)hant, 
insomuch  that  some  of  his  judges  were  ex- 
cited to  tears  by  the  eloquence  and  pathos 
of  his  story.  It  was  impossible  to  convict 
such  a  prisoner  in  such  a  presence.  Never- 
theless, the  spirit  of  the  age  permitted  the 
Emperor  to  e.xact  of  his  royal  prisoner  a 
ransom  of  a  hundred  thousan<l  marks  as  the 
price  of  his  liberation.  Richard  was  also 
obliged  to  give  hostages  &s  security  for  the 
payment  of  sixty  thousand  marks  additional 
on  his  return  to  his  own  country. 

On  hearing  the  news  that  Richard  was 
again  at  liberty,  his  brother  John  and  Philip 
of  France  were  in  the  frame  of  miiwl  pecul- 
iar to  a  wolf  and  a  fox  when  a  lion  is  turned 
into  their  keep.     The  king  of  France  at  oncfl 
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sent  word  to  his  ally  to  take  care  of  himself 
as  best  he  could.  The  confederates  uext  at- 
temptod  to  bribe  Henry  VI.  to  detain  liichard 
for  another  year,  and  that  moncy-iuakiug  sov- 
ereign would  have  gladly  accepted  the  bait 
but  for  the  interference  of  the  Pope,  who 
threatened  hiiu  with  excommunication  should 
he  dare  further  to  molest  the  greatest  cham- 
pion of  the  Cross. 

Richard's  friends  in  England  were  mean- 
while exerting  themselves  to  raise  the  re- 
quired ransom.  In  order  to  secure  the 
amount  a  general  tax  was  levied,  and,  the 
sum  thus  raised  being  insufficient,  the  nobles 
contrii)Uted  a  fourth  of  their  yearly  income, 
while  many  of  the  churches  gave  up  their 
silver-service  to  be  coined  for  the  king's  re- 
demption. When  the  sum  was  secured. 
Queen  Eleanor  herself  took  the  money  to 
Germany,  and  her  great  son  was  liberated. 

In  March  of  lllU,  the  king  arrived  in 
England.  He  had  been  absent  from  the 
kingdom  for  four  years,  the  hist  fifteen 
months  of  which  he  had  been  held  as  a 
prisoner.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the  English 
people,  not  only  in  Loudon,  but  throughout 
the  realm,  on  again  beholding  their  sover- 
eign. There  was  a  burst  of  loyal  devotion 
on  every  hand,  and  tiie  king  in  the  midst  of 
acclamations  might  well  forget  the  perils  and 
hardships  to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  As 
for  Prince  John,  who  was  as  timid  as  he  was 
treacherous,  he  availed  himself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  rush  into  the  apartment  of 
his  famous  brother,  and,  flinging  himself 
down  at  his  feet,  anxiously  i)leaded  for  for- 
giveness. It  was  not  in  Richard's  nature  to 
withhold  a  pardon  from  his  abject  brother; 
but  he  accompanied  the  act  with  the  laconic 
remark  to  some  of  his  friends  that  he  hoped 
to  forget  the  injuries  done  to  himself  as  soon 
as  John  would  forget  his  pardon! 

Richard  took  the  precaution  to  have  him- 
self recrowned ;  for  he  had  been  a  prisoner. 
As  soon  as  the  affaire  of  the  kingdom  could 
be  satisfactorily  settled,  he  crossed  over  into 
Normandy  to  defend  that  province  against  the 
aggressions  of  Philip.  For  the  remaining  four 
years  of  the  king's  life  he  was  almost  con- 
stantly occupied  in  preparations  for  war,  or 
making  truces  with  the  French,  who  had  neither 
the  good  faith  to  keep  a  treaty  or  the  courage 


to  fight.  In  the  year  1UI9  the  report  was 
spread  abroad  that  a  treasure  had  been  dis- 
covered on  the  estate  of  the  Viscount  of  Li- 
moges. He  being  Richard's  vassal,  the  king 
claimed  the  treasure,  but  the  viscount  would 
yield  only  a  part.  Thereupon  Plantagenet 
went  with  a  bantl  of  warriors  to  take  the 
ca-stle  of  his  refractory  subject.  One  day, 
while  surveying  the  defenses  prejiaratory  to 
an  attack,  he  incautiously  walked  too  near  the 
wall  and  was  wounded  Ity  an  arrow.  Though 
the  injury  was  sliglit,  a  gangrene  came  on,  and 
the  king  was  brought  to  his  death.  Before 
that  event,  however,  the  castle  was  taken  and 
all  of  its  defenders  hanged  except  Bertninie  de 
Gourdon,  who  discharged  the  fatal  arrow.  He 
was  taken  and  brought  into  Richard's  presence 
to  receive  sentence  of  his  doom.  "What 
harm  have  I  done  you,"  said  the  king,  "that 
you  should  thus  have  attempted  my  death?" 
"  You  killed  my  father  and  brother  with  your 
own  hands,"  .said  the  prisoner,  "and  j-ou  in- 
tended to  km  me.  I  am  ready  to  sutier  with 
joy  any  torments  you  can  invent,  since  I  have 
been  so  happy  as  to  destroy  one  who  has 
brought  so  many  miseries  on  mankind."  Rich- 
ard was  so  impressed  with  the  boldness  and 
truth  of  this  answer  that  he  ordered  Bertrame 
to  be  set  at  liberty.  His  soldici-s,  however, 
were  less  merciful,  and  as  soon  as  the  king 
was  dead,  his  slayer  was  executed. 

Before  he  expired  Richard  changed  his  will, 
and  being  childless,  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
to  his  brother  John.  Hitherto  he  had  made  a 
provision  that  the  crown  should  descend  to  his 
nephew,  Prince  Arthur  of  Brittany,  son  of 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet.  On  the  6th  of  Aj)ril, 
1199,  Richard  breathed  his  last,  and  in  his 
death  was  greatly  lamented  by  the  English 
nation,  whose  name  he  had  made  a  terror  as 
far  as  the  comers  of  Asia. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  Third  Crusade  it  was 
the  misfortune  of  the  Christians  of  Palestine 
to  be  rent  by  faction.  One  party  embraced 
the  adherents  of  Guy  of  Lusignan,  and  the 
other  the  followers  of  the  valiant  Conrad, 
count  of  Montferrat.  Wlien  Richard  and 
Philip  were  at  Acre  the  former  espoused  the 
cause  of  Guy,  and  the  latter  that  of  Conrad. 
After  the  departure  of  the  French  king,  how- 
ever, Richard,  finding  the  country  on  the  verge 
of  civil    war,    and    perhaps    discovering    the 
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worthlessness  of  Lusignan,  concluded  to  recog- 
nize Coiirud  iUj  kiug  of  Jerusalem.  Guy  was 
reconciled,  or  at  least  conciliated,  by  the  be- 
stowal of  the  crown  of  Cyprus.  But  this  set- 
tlement was  of  short  duration.  Conrad  was 
murdered  in  the  streets  of  Tyre  by  two  of  the 
Assassins,  a  new  sect  of  fanatic  Moslems, 
whose  leading  tenet  was  to  destroy  their  ene- 
mies i)y  secret  murder.  The  destruction  of 
Conrad,  however,  was  charged  to  the  old 
enmity  of  Richard,  and  tiic  factional  bitterness 
of  the  Christians  w:is  increased  by  this  false 
accusation. 

After  the  death  of  Conrad  his  widow  was 
married  to  Count  Henry,  of  Champagne,  who 
in  virtue  of  the  union  was  by  coii:raon  consent 
made  titular  king  of  Jerusalem.  This  settle- 
ment tended  to  allay  the  malignant  ])arty 
strife  which  had  prevailed  in  Palestine,  and, 
together  with  the  successes  of  the  Crusaders  at 
Acre  and  JaH'a,  gave  promise  of  an  actual 
restoration  of  the  kingdom. 

This  favorable  turn  in  the  tide  of  affairs 
was  promoted  by  the  death  of  Saladin.  This 
most  distinguished  of  the  later  Moslems  died  a 
few  months  after  the  conclusion  of  his  truce 
with  Richard,  and  left  his  Empire  to  his 
three  sons,  who  soon  established  three  distinct 
thrones  at  Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo.  The 
solidarity  of  the  Caliphate  was  thus  broken, 
and  the  Christian  kingdom,  or  rather  the  pros- 
pect of  its  rei'staiilishinciit,  gained  greatlv  Ijy 
the  division.  The  bad  tendency  of  Jloslem 
affairs  was  still  further  increased  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  great  Calii)irs  brother,  Saphadin, 
who,  stronger  than  his  nephews,  wrested  from 
them  a  large  part  of  Syria,  and  in  1193  organ- 
teed  it  into  a  government  of  his  own. 

It  was  with  some  impatience  that  the  Chri.s- 
tians  of  Palestine  awaited  the  expiration  of 
the  three  years'  truce  concluded  by  Cwur  de 
tiion  with  Saladin.  The  dissensions  among 
che  Moslems  gave  good  ground  of  ho])e  that 
the  kingdom  established  by  CJodfrcy  might  be 
restored,  and  the  Holy  City  recovered  from 
the  Turks.  This  feeling  was  esjieciallv  potent 
among  the  Tem|)lars  and  Hospitalleiv,  whose 
profession  of  arms  had  little  glory  in  the 
"weak,  piping  time  of  peace"  which  fol- 
lowed the  TliinI  Crusade.  It  became  the  pol- 
icy of  the  two  Orders  to  promote  every  move- 
ment   in   Western   Europe   which   looked   to  n 


renewal  of  the  holy  war.  In  1194  they  induced 
Pope  Celestiue  111.  to  proclaim  another  Cru- 
sade, and  the  same  was  preached  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England.  At  this  juncture,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  such  exciting  cause  of  an 
uprising  as  had  existed  on  previous  occasions, 
and  the  French  and  English  refused  to  agitate. 
In  Germany  a  cause  was  found  in  the  personal 
ambition  of  the  Emperor,  Henry  VI.  With- 
out great  breadth  of  mind,  he  was  nevertheless 
capable  of  that  sort  of  avarice  which  could 
look  with  eager  and  covetous  eye  u])on  the 
treasures  of  the  East.  It  was  one  of  the  cui-ses 
of  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  rulers  of  Chris- 
tendom generally  preferred  to  replenish  their 
cotters  by  robbery  rather  than  by  the  encour- 
agement of  industry  and  frugality  among  their 
subjects. 

Henry  VI.  brought  the  whole  Imperial  in- 
fluence to  bear  in  favor  of  the  new  Crusade. 
The  German  clergy  assisted  in  the  work,  and 
a  sufficient  agitation  was  produced  to  draw 
together  a  large  army  of  volunteers.  Three 
formidable  bodies  of  warriors  were  fitted  out 
and  were  dispatched  in  succession  to  Acre. 
On  arriving  at  this  .«troughold  of  Syrian  Chris- 
tianity the  spirits  of  the  Europeans,  especially 
of  the  Knights,  revived,  and  a  momentary 
enthusiasm  was  kindled  which  ])erhaps  under 
great  direction  might  have  led  to  great  results. 

When  it  was  known  to  the  Mo.elems  that 
new  armies  of  Christians  were  arriving  in  the 
Eiust  they  quickly  made  common  cause  to  repel 
the  invasion.  Saphadin  was  chosen  as  the 
leader  mo.st  likely  to  succeed  in  driving  the 
(iernian  Crusaders  out  of  Palestine.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  eliiets  who  commanded  the 
Christian  host  (piarreled  and  divided  their 
forces.  During  the  years  119.")-9(>  a  series  of 
indecisive  conflicts  ensued,  in  which,  though 
the  Germans  were  sometimes  victorious,  no 
permanent  results  were  reached  in  the  way  of 
reconquering  the  country.  As  a  general  rule 
the  Turks  were  unable  to  confront  the  Knights 
in  battle,  but  the  former  were  for  the  most 
part  a  liglit-aiined  cavalry,  that  fought  or  fled 
as  the  exigency  .«eeuu'd  to  ileinand,  and  which 
it  was  almost  impossibly  for  tlie  mailed  war- 
riors of  the  North  to  beat  to  the  ground. 

After  two  years  of  this  desultory  warfare 
the  Emperor  died,  and  the  princes  and  prelatea 
who  had  cnninianded   his  armies    in   Palestine 
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returned  to  Europe.  The  movement  liail  af- 
fected but  slightly  the  destinies  of  the  conflict 
in  the  East,  and  the  most  critical  lUithoi-s  have 
not  digiiilicd  tiie  exi>e(liti()n  by  numbering  it 
among  the  Crusades.  Perhaps  a  sliglit  .solidity 
was  given  to  the  alleged  "  kingdom,"  which 
now,  under  the  rule  of  the  nominal  king, 
Henry  of  Champagne,  included  within  its  lim- 
its the  better  part  of  the  coast  of  Palestine. 
In  1196  Henry  died,  and  soon  afterwards  his 
accommodating  (jucen,  for  the  third  time  a 
■widow,  was  married  to  Almeric  of  Lusignan, 
successor  of  Guy  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Cyi)riots. 
A  union  was  thus  effected  between  the  two 
sovereignties,  and  the  joint  rulers  were  desig- 
nated as  the  King  and  Queen  of  Jerusalem 
and  Cyprus. 

In  the  year  1198  the  papal  crown  passed  from 
Celestine  to  Innocent  111.  The  latter  was  one 
of  the  most  able  and  ambitious  Pontiffs  recently 
regnant  over  Christendom.  Soon  after  his  ac- 
cession he  determined,  if  possible,  to  rekindle 
the  expiring  fires  of  religious  zeal  by  proclaim- 
ing a  new  Crusade.  He  became  more  largely 
instrumental  in  the  movement  that  followed 
than  any  of  his  predeces.sors  since  the  days  of 
Urban  had  been  in  arousing  the  Christians  of 
Europe  to  concurrent  action  against  the  Infi- 
dels. He  wrote  to  all  the  Christian  rulers  of 
the  West,  urging  them  to  rally  to  the  Cross 
and  to  assist  the  holy  work  he  had  in  hand, 
either  by  themselves  enlisting  for  the  war,  or 
by  contributing  a  part  of  their  means  for  the 
glorious  enterprise.  As  to  the  C'hurch,  he  ex- 
acted of  all  the  ecclesiastics  in  Europe  a  tithe 
of  one-fortieth  part  of  their  revenues,  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  his  messengers,  he  urged 
the  laity  to  give  in  like  manner  a  liberal  per 
centum  of  their  incomes. 

So  effective  were  the  measures  thus  origi- 
nated that  the  papal  coffers  were  soon  filled 
to  overflowing.  At  this  juncture  a  popular 
preacher  appeared  who,  like  Peter  the  Her- 
mit and  St.  Bernard,  was  destined  to  enforce 
and  energize  the  will  of  the  Pope  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  masses.  Pretending  to  have  reve- 
lations from  heaven,  this  fanatic  priest,  whose 
name  was  Foidque  of  Neuilly,  went  abroad 
loudly  and  vehemently  preaching  to  the  people 
and  calling  upon  them  in  the  name  of  all  things 
sacred,  to  enlist  in  the  holy  war.  To  convince 
them   of   his  mission  he   performed   miracles, 


and  as  a  finishing  touch  to  the  .spectacular,  he 
exhil)itcd  himself  as  an  example  of  devotion 
and  sacrifice  ;  for  he  had  formerly  been  a  dis- 
tinguished libertine.'  The  flame  of  excite- 
ment rose  high  under  the  appeals  of  this  dra- 
matic orator,  and  thousixnds  in  France  and 
Flanders  rushed  forward  to  take  the  cross. 

Now  it  was  that  the  gallant  C'ount  Thibnut 
of  Champagne,  and  his  cousin.  Earl  Louis  of 
Blois,  fired  the  French  chivalry  by  their  cx- 
amj)le.  At  a  great  tournament  held  in  th& 
count's  province  in  the  year  1200,  these  two 
nobles  ])ublicly  renounced  the  mimic  deeds  of 
the  kniglitly  ring  for  the  actual  glories  of  war. 
They  a.ssumcd  the  cross,  and  vowed  the  vow 
of  service  against  the  Infidels.  Great  was  the 
enthusiasm  created  by  their  devotion,  and 
hundreds  of  the  assend)led  knights  and  nobles 
emulated  their  deeds  by  putting  on  the  red 
badge  of  Christian  warfare.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  number  was  Simon  de 
Moutfort,  baron  of  Mante.  The  excitement 
spread  into  Flanders,  and  Count  Baldwin,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Thibaut,  enlisted  with  a 
great  company  of  chivalry.  Other  famous 
leaders  also  appeared :  from  Italy  the  Marquis 
Boniface  of  Moutferrat;  from  Germany,  the 
bishop  of  Ilalberstadt ;  from  Hungary,  the 
king.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth 
Crus.\de. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  the  cause  two 
great  councils  were  held,  the  one  at  Soissons 
and  the  other  at  Compeigne.  At  these  meet- 
ings it  was  resolved  to  avoid  the  hardships 
and  disasters  which  the  former  Crusaders 
had  undergone,  by  taking  the  sea — instead  of 
the  land — route  to  Palestine.  It  was  also  de- 
termined as  a  necessary  part  of  this  policy  to 
emjiloy  the  fleets  of  the  maritime  Kepublics 
of  Italy  as  the  best  means  of  transportation  to 
the  East.  Especially  did  the  princes  turn  to 
the  Venetians,  whose  navy  was  by  far  the  lar- 
gest and  most  efficient  in  Europe.  The  lead- 
ers accordingly  sent  ambassadors  to  the  veteran 
Venetian  doge,  Henrico  Dandolo,  now'  ninety- 
three  years  of  age  and  blind  as  a  stone,  but 
still  fired  with  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  youth. 
The  councils  of  state  were  convened,  and  aft- 


■  It  was  tliis  Foulque  whom  Richard  Plantagenet 
liorrified  witli  tlie  proposition  to  give  his  three 
dausrliters,  Priife,  Avarice,  and  Voluptuousness,  to 
the  Templars,  the  Benedictines,  and  tite  priests! 
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erwarils  the  citizens  were  called  together  in 
tlic  great  :-<juare  of  St.  Mark.  Here  iu  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  state  of  Venice  the 
French  haron.s  knelt  before  the  majesty  of  the 
people,  and  besought  with  all  the  fervor  of  el- 
oquence the  aid  of  the  Ile]>ublic  in  the  recov- 
ery of  the  holy  places  of  the  East. 

The  Venetians  heard  the  petitions  with 
favor,  and  agreed  to  furni.sh  a  navy  for  the 
required  service  for  the  sum  of  eighty-five 
thousand  silver  marks.  For  this  sum  it  was 
stipulated  that  Venice  should  transport  to 
any  designated  coast  of  the  East  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  knights,  nine  thousand 
es(|uir('s  and  men-at-arms,  twenty  thousand 
infantry  with  horses  and  accouterments,  and 
provisions  for  nine  months.  The  fleet  set 
apart  for  this  service  numbered  fifty  galleys, 
being  perhaps  the  best  vessels  then  afloat  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  gathering  Cru- 
saders of  France  on  learning  that  the  Vene- 
tians had  agreed  to  transport  them  to  Pal- 
estine. Soon,  however,  the  ardor  of  the 
chivalry  was  cooled  by  the  untoward  circum- 
stance of  the  death  of  their  chosen  leader. 
Count  Thibaut,  of  Champagne.  This  posi- 
tive loss,  moreover,  was  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  jealousy  and  hoart-iuirnings  of  the 
French  barons,  whose  mutual  rivalries  pre- 
vented a  choice  of  any  one  of  their  own 
number  to  the  command  of  the  expcilitiim. 
It  thus  happened  that  a  foreign  prince,  tlie 
Marquis  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  was  chosen 
as  leader  of  the  Fourth  Crusade;  and  thus 
it  haiipcned,  also,  that  what  with  the  em- 
ba^y  to  Venice,  ami  wliat  with  the  delays 
incident  to  the  bickerings  and  disputes  of 
tlie  i)arons,  the  space  of  two  years  elapsed 
from  the  tournament  of  Champagne  to  the 
gathering  of  the  Crusiiders  at  Venice,  pre- 
paratory to  their  departure  for  Syria. 

When  at  last,  in  the  year  1202,  the  war- 
riors of  the  Cross  were  mustered  in  the  Place 
of  St.  Mark,  it  was  found  that  many,  through 
the  aliatement  of  zeal,  had  remaineil  at  hotin', 
and  that  others  were  le.<s  willing,  or,  perhaps, 
less  able,  than  in  the  first  glow  of  their  enthu- 
siasm, to  pay  the  subscriptions  which  they 
had  made  to  nu'ct  the  Venetian  indebtedness. 
Less  tlian  lil'lv  lliiiiisMihl  marks  of  thr  whole 
sum    could    now    he    securi'd.      The    doge    and 


citizens  of  the  Republic  refused  to  permit  the 
departure  of  the  fleet  until  the  entire  amount 
should  be  paid. 

At  length,  however,  the  <lead-lock  was 
broken  in  a  manner  which  radically  changed 
the  whole  character  of  the  enterprise.  When 
it  became  apparent  that  the  Crusade,  even 
after  two  years  of  i>rej)aratiou,  must  be  aban- 
doned because  <if  non-compliance  with  the 
contract  made  by  the  French  emhas.sadors, 
the  doge  himself  came  forward  with  a  meas- 
ure of  relief  He  proposed  that  instead  of 
the  present  ])ayment  of  the  remaining  thirty 
thousand  marks,  the  Crusaders  should  assist 
him  in  reducing  the  revolted  city  of  Zara, 
on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  If  they  would  do 
so,  the  residue  of  their  indebtedness  might 
remain  unpaid  until  the  close  of  the  Crusade; 
and,  in  tliat  event,  he  would  him.self  a.«sume 
the  cross,  become  a  soldier  of  Christ,  and  con- 
duct the  Venetian  fleet  against  the  seaports 
of  the  Syrian  Infidels. 

This  advantageous  proposition,  though  it 
seemed  to  divert  the  Crusaders  from  their 
original  purpose,  was  gladly  accepted  by 
them.  Indeed,  such  was  the  situation  of 
aflliirs  that  they  had  no  alternative.  At  this 
juncture,  however,  a  new  complication  arose 
which  threatened  to  annul  the  whole  com- 
pact. The  iidiabitants  of  Zara  had,  after 
their  revolt,  made  haste  to  put  themselves 
uikUm-  the  |)rotection  of  the  Hungarians.  The 
king  of  Hungary  wius  himself  one  of  the  pre 
raoters  of  the  Crusade,  and  had  taken  the 
cross.  Po])e  Innocent  III.  now  interfered, 
and  forbade  the  Crusaders  to  turn  their  arms 
against  a  people  who  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  Christian  king,  engaged  in  war 
with  Inlidels.  But  the  Venetian  repul>liean3 
stood  less  in  awe  of  the  pa|)al  authority  than 
did  the  feudal  barons  from  beyond  the  Alps. 
Not  caring  whether  their  action  was  pleasing 
or  displeasing  to  His  Holines<,  they  went 
ahead  with  the  enterprise,  and  prevailed  with 
most  of  the  leaders  to  join  them  in  the  ex- 
pedition. Tlie  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  how- 
ever, woulil  not,  on  account  of  eonsi'ientious 
.scruples,  accompany  the  expedition.  The  fleet 
of  Venetians  and  Crusjidei-s  departi-d  under 
command  of  the  bliml  old  doge,  who,  though 
seeing  not  with  his  eyes,  perceived  with  the 
inner  sight   the  exigencies  of  the  campaign, 
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ami  directed  liL;  I'urces  with  success.  Zarii, 
though  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe,  was  besieged  and  taken  alter  a  tive 


(jrreat  was  the  auger  of  the  Pope  wiieii  he 
learned  of  the  thing  done  by  his  disobedient 
children.      He    excommunicated    both   Vene- 


days'  investment.  The  lives  of  the  rebellious 
inhabitants  were  spared,  but  the  fortifications 
were  thrown  down,  and  the  city  itself  given 
up  to  pillage. 


tiaus  and  Crusaders;  but,  when  the  French 
barons  went  humbly  to  Rome  and  declared 
to  Innocent  their  penitence  for  their  evil 
deed,  he  granted  them  a  pardon  en  the  COU' 
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ditions  that  they  .shoukl  restore  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Zara  the  booty  of  which  they  had 
been  robbed,  and  that  the  alliance  with  the 
refractory  and  perverse  Venetians  should  be 
at  once  broken  off.  It  was,  however,  in  a 
manner  ini[)ossil)le  for  the  barons  to  comply 
with  these  conditions.  They  were  so  entan- 
gled with  the  Republic,  that  to  break  the 
league  was  to  jrive  up  the  Crusade  and  vio- 
late their  knightly  vow.s.  Simon  do  Mont- 
fort,  however,  more  fanatic  than  the  rest, 
heeded  and  obeyed  the  papal  injunction.  As 
for  the  other  Crusaders,  they  went  into  winter 
quarters  with  their  allies  at  Venice  and  Zaia. 

During  the  interval  between  the  capture 
of  the  Dalmatian  fortress  and  the  opening 
of  the  spring  of  1203,  circumstances  oc- 
curred which  led  to  a  complete  change  of 
the  original  purpose  of  the  Crusade.  A  new 
condition  of  aHiiirs  had  supervened  in  the 
Eivstern  Empire  which  excited  the  hostility 
of  the  Western  Cliristians  to  the  extent  of 
making  war  on  Constantinople  instead  of  the 
cities  of  Syria.  The  Comnenian  emperors 
were  now  represented  in  the  person  of  Alex- 
ius, who  ha<l  conspired  against  his  brother 
Isaac,  whom  he  had  deposed  from  the  throne, 
deprived  of  his  eyes,  ami  tliinst  into  :i  dun- 
geon. The  son  of  Isaac,  wiio  also  bore  the 
name  of  Alexius,  was  but  twelve  ycai-s  of 
age,  and  was  spared  by  his  victorious  uncle. 

This  young  jtrince  made  his  escape  and 
fled  to  Italy,  and,  when  the  Crusaders  gathered 
at  Venice,  he  had  sufficient  penetration  to 
see  in  the  host  there  mustered  the  possible 
means  of  his  own  or  his  father's  restoration 
to  the  throne  of  the  Ea.stern  Empire.  He 
accordingly  laid  his  cause  before  the  Chris- 
tian princes,  and  besought  their  aid.  His 
petitions  were  strongly  backed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Sua- 
bia.  During  the  interval,  when  the  barons 
of  the  West  were  lying  inactive  at  Zara, 
the  negotiatiims  were  continued,  and  both 
Crusaders  and  Venetians  were  won  over  to 
the  idi-a  of  a  <'!im|>aign  against  Constantino- 
])le.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  sul>jects  of  the 
doge  were  concerned,  not  much  was  wanting 
to  inflame  the  motives  al"'."iily  existing  for 
war.  I'or  a  ipiarter  of  a  century  a  rivalry 
had  existc(l  between  Venice  and  liic  ca|)ital 
of   the    East.       .\t     oni'     tiinr,     the     I'hnperor 


Manuel  had  confiscated  all  the  property  of 
the  \'enelians  in  the  ports  of  the  Empire. 
At  another,  the  ships  of  the  Venetian  mer- 
chants had  made  a  descent  upon  several  of 
the  Byzantine  islands  and  laid  them  waste. 
By  and  by  the  Emperor  adopted  the  policy 
of  encouraging  the  Pisans,  the  rivals  of  the 
Venetians,  by  conferring  on  them  the  carry- 
ing-trade of  the  East.  This  act  was  worm- 
wood to  Venice,  and  she  awaited  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenge. 

The  aged  but  ambitious  Dandolo  now  per- 
ceived that  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
young  Alexius  against  ilic  usui'ping  uncle  of 
till'  same  name  the  wrongs  u[  the  Republic 
might  be  avenged  and  her  commercial  advan- 
tages restored  ni  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
It  thus  happened  that  the  prayers  of  the 
Prince  Alexius  were  supported  not  only  by 
the  Duke  of  Suabia.  but  also  by  the  still  more 
powerful  voice  of  the  doge. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  age,  that  though 
the  attention  of  both  the  Crusadei-s  and  Vene- 
tians was  thus  diverted  to  the  enterprise  of  a 
campaign  against  Constantinople,  neither  party 
of  the  confederates  was  disposed  to  do  so  with- 
out fii-st  extorting  every  possible  advantage 
from  the  young  prince  in  whose  interest  the 
expedition  was  to  be  ostensibly  undertaken. 
The  Imperial  lad  was  led  on  under  tiie  stimu- 
lus of  hope  to  make  the  mo-st  flattering  ]iroin- 
ises.  He  agreed  to  pay  the  Crusaders  two 
hnndre<l  thousan<l  marks  for  the  restoration 
of  his  imprisoned  and  sightless  father  to  the 
throne  of  Con-stantinople.  He  al.so  promi.sed  to 
heal  the  fatal  .schism  of  the  Creek  and  Latin 
Churches,  to  the  end  that  si)iritual  unity  nnght 
he  attained  throughout  Christendom  under  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  He  woulil,  moreover,  when 
the  atlini's  of  the  Emjiire  should  l>e  satisliieto- 
rily  settled,  cither  himself  become  a  Crusader 
or  else  send  out  a  division  of  ten  thoustind 
men  at  his  own  exi)ense  to  aid  in  the  recovery 
of  Palestine.  Furthermore,  he  would  main- 
tain during  his  lite  a  body  of  five  hunilred 
Knights  in  the  Holy  Land,  to  the  end  that  the 
Turks  might  not  again  regain  their  aseendency. 

Meanwiiile  the  usurper,  Alexius,  had  been 
on  the  alert  to  jiri'vent  the  im])ending  inva- 
sion of  his  dominions.  He  at  once  set  about 
the  work  of  arraying  the  Po])e  against  the 
scheme  of   his   enemies.     The   pnpnl    sanction 
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was  an  important  factor  ia  all  the  coiitlict.s  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  obtain  this  the  secu- 
lar princes  were  wont  to  bid  against  each  other 
as  in  a  market.  It  now  appeared  tiiat  the 
elder  as  well  as  the  younger  jVlexius  was  will- 
ing to  sell  out  the  iudependency  of  the  Greek 
Church  for  the  support  of  Rome.  The  East- 
ern Emperor  acenrdingly  sent  ambassadors  to 
Pope  Innocent  and  tendered  the  submission  of 
the  Byzantine  Christians  as  the  price  of  papal 
interference.  Innocent  was  already  angered 
with  the  Venetians,  and  the  Crusaders  them- 
selves had  shown  so  refractory  a  spirit  as  to 
incur  his  displeasure.  Since,  therefore,  in 
either  case  the  solidai'ity  of  the  church  was  to 
be  attained  by  the  submission  of  the  schismatic 
Greeks,  the  Pope  readily,  even  eagerly,  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Emperor  against  the 
prince.  The  Cru.saders  were  f()rl)iddcn  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  a  Christian  dominion.  The 
tjrrant  of  Constantinople  was  promised  the 
protection  of  Home.  She,  and  not  the  barons 
and  knights,  would  heal  the  sehi.-im  of  long- 
suffering  Christendom.  If  any  would  disobey 
her  mandate,  let  them  remember  the  terrors 
wherewith  she  Wii-s  wont  to  afflict  those  who 
set  at  naught  her  wishes.  Legates  were  sent 
to  Zara  to  acquaint  the  tempted  army  with  the 
will  and  purpose  of  the  Holy  Father. 

Little  were  the  Venetians  terrified  by  these 
premonitory  mutterings  from  the  Vatican. 
They  openly  disregarded  the  interdict  and 
proceeded  with  their  preparations  for  the  ex- 
pedition. The  Crusaders  proper  heard  the 
papal  voice  with  more  respect,  but  with  them 
there  was  a  division  of  sentiment.  The  more 
scrupulous  were  dispcsed  to  heed  and  obey  the 
command  of  the  Pope,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber, either  regarding  themselves  as  hopelessly 
involved  and  compromised  with  the  Venetians, 
or  else  influenced  by  the  lustful  hope  of  repair- 
ing their  fortunes  out  of  the  treasures  of  Con- 
stantinople, chose  to  stop  their  ears  and  follow 
their  inclinations. 

When  the  papal  envoys  perceived  that  their 
mission  was  fruitless  they  left  Zara,  took  ship 
and  sailed  for  Syria.  In  doing  so  they  bade 
all  follow  who  would  fight  for  the  Cross  and 
obey  the  voice  of  the  C-hurch.  Not  a  few  of 
the  barons  and  knights  accepted  this  opportu- 
nity of  escaping  from  all  entanglements  and 
going  on  board  with  the  legates,  departed  for 


Palestine.  The  remaining  and  more  adventur- 
ous portion  of  the  Crusaders  silently  defied 
the  Pope,  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Venetians, 
and  made  ready  for  the  campaign  against  the 
Byzantine  ca])ital.  Chief  among  those  who 
thus  joined  their  fortunes  with  republican 
Venice  in  preference  to  papal  Rome  were  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
Blois,  and  St.  Paul,  eight  othei-s  of  the  lead- 
ing French  barons,  and  a  majority  of  the  war- 
riors who  had  originally  embarked  in  the 
Crusade. 

The  expedition  which  was  now  set  on  foot 
against  Coustantinoj)le  was  the  most  formidable 
armament  which  had  been  seen  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean since  the  days  of  Pompey  the  Great. 
The  squadron  included  fifty  galleys  of  war, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  horse-transports,  two 
hundred  and  forty  vessels  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  troops  and  military  engines,  and  seventy 
store-ships  for  the  supplies.  The  force  of 
Crusaders  on  board  consisted  of  six  thousand 
cavalry  and  ten  thousand  foot,  and  the  Vene- 
tian soldiers  numbered  about  twenty  thousand. 

It  now  appeared  that  Alexius  Comnenus 
was  much  more  of  a  diplomatist  and  intriguer 
than  warrior.  During  the  whole  progress  of 
the  expedition  which  was  openly  directed 
against  his  capital  he  made  no  attempt  to  stay 
its  course  or  prevent  its  entrance  to  the  Bos- 
phorus.  The  harbor  of  Constantinople  was 
found  to  be  defended  b_v  only  twenty  galleys ; 
for  the  Greek  admiral,  Michael  Struphnos, 
brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor,  had  broken  up 
the  vessels  of  his  master's  fleet  in  order  that 
he  might  sell  for  his  own  profit  the  masts,  rig- 
ging, and  iron  which  they  contained.  When 
in  the  immediate  face  of  the  peril  the  propo- 
sition was  made  to  build  a  new  navy,  the 
eunuchs  of  the  Imperial  palace  to  whom  the 
keeping  of  the  parks  and  hunting-grounds  had 
been  intrusted  refmed  to  have  the  timber  cut} 
Such  has  ever  been  the  folly  of  those  effete  des- 
potisms which  have  survived  their  usefulness. 

Nor  did  the  people  of  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine  show  much  interest  in  the  crisis  which 
W'as  evidently  upon  them.  Like  voluptuous 
idlers  floating  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  they  recked 
not  of  the  gathering  storm.  WTiat  to  them 
was  a  change  of  ma.sters?  The  tyrant  Alex- 
ius was  in  a  measure  deserted  to  his  fate. 

Great,   however,  was  the  strength   of  the 
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city  before  whose  walls  the  men  of  the  West 
were  now  come  with  lio.stilu  purpose.  There 
rose  the  miissive  riimparts  ol'  stoue ;  there  the 
lofty  turrets  of  palaces  ami  basilica — a  sj)leu- 
(lid  show  of  beauty,  niaguificeuce,  and  strengtli, 
such  as  the  Crusailers  hail  iiuver  before  bulield. 

At  first  the  fleet  was  brought  to  auchor  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  channel.  For  a  iVw 
days  after  the  landing  tiic  forces  of  the  doge 
and  the  Marquis  of  Montforrat,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  conimandei"s  of  the  army,  were 
allowed  to  rest  in  Scutari,  and  while  they  were 
here  reposing,  negotiations  were  opened  by  the 
I-hiipcror.  He  offered  to  expedite  the  march 
of  the  C'rusadurs  into  Asia  Minor!  They  were 
not  going  in  that  direction.  He  warned  them 
against  any  disturbance  in  his  dominions. 
It  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  disturbing 
his  dominions  that  tiu'v  had  come.  He  threat- 
ened them  with  the  Pope.  The  Pope  had  al- 
ready done  his  worst.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
doge  and  barons  warned  him  to  come  down 
from  the  throne  which  he  had  usurped  under 
penally  of  such  punishment  as  the  soldiers  of 
the  Cross  were  wont  to  visit  upon  the  op- 
posers  of  the  will  and  cause  of  offended 
heaven. 

After  these  mutual  fulmiuations  the  Cru- 
saden^  prepared  to  cro.-vs  to  the  other  side  of 
the  .strait.  They  rangetl  themselves  in  six  di- 
visions, and,  ])assing  across  the  clKunui,  scat- 
tered the  Byzantine  forces  which  were  drawn 
up  t(j  resist  their  landing,  and  captured  the 
suburb  Galata.  The  great  chain  which  had 
been  stretched  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
was  broken,  and  the  few  shi])s  remaining  to 
the  Greeks  captured  and  destroyed. 

The  as.sailants  now  found  themselves  before 
the  huge  walls  of  the  city.  Constantinople 
was  at  this  time  the  most  strongly  fortified 
metropolis  in  the  world.  The  act  of  the  C"ru- 
saders  in  undertaking  the  siege  of  such  a  place 
is  ])erha|is  without  a  jiarallel  in  the  annals  of 
audacity.  Tlieir  forces  were  onlv  suttii-ieiit  to 
invext  one  side  of  the  ramparts.  Their  ]irovis- 
ions  were  regarded  as  good  for  tliree  weeks' 
subsistence.  It'  only  tiie  jihysical  conditions 
of  the  situation  should  be  considered,  then  in- 
deed mlL'lit  .Mexius  and  his  officers  well  look 
down  with  indifference  and  contempt  >i))on  the 
l)uny  preparations  outside  the  walls.  Hut  the 
mrtttal  conditions  wore  different. 


To  the  Crusaders  delay  would  be  fatal. 
They  accordingly  e.xerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  bring  on  the  crisis  of  an  a.-^sault.  In 
this  work  the  Venetians  vied  with  their  allies 
in  the  prodigious  activity  which  they  dis- 
played. It  was  determined  to  a.-^sail  the  walls 
from  the  side  of  the  sea  and  in  the  parts  ad- 
jacent. With  herculean  endeavor  the  Cru- 
saders succeeded  in  filling  up  tiic  ditch  and 
thus  were  enaijled  to  bring  tlieir  engines  to 
bear  upon  the  fortifications.  In  a  few  days 
the  walls  had  been  sufficiently  injured  to  war- 
rant the  luizard  of  an  a.s-ault.  The  blind  old 
doge  of  Venice  took  his  station  on  the  raised 
deck  of  his  vessel,  and  with  the  banner  of 
•St.  Mark  above  his  head,  directed  his  men  in 
the  attack  by  sea.  The  Venetian  galleys  were 
brought  to  the  beach  immediately  under  the 
walls.  Drawbridges  were  thrown  from  the 
masts  to  the  tops  of  the  ramparts,  and  for  the 
foot-soldiers  scaling-ladders  were  planted,  and 
then  with  a  rush  and  a  shout  the  battlements 
were  surmounted.  Twenty-five  towers  were 
carried  by  the  marines  of  Venice,  and  the 
banner  of  the  Republic  was  planted  on  the 
suniniit. 

The  Crusaders  in  making  the  attack  from 
the  land-side  had  nut  with  poor  suocess.  The 
breaches  made  by  tiicir  engines  proved  to  be 
lees  comj)lete  than  had  been  thought,  and 
those  who  had  been  set  to  defend  this  part  of 
the  walls  were  (if  the  history  may  be  credited), 
a  body  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  guards 
whom  the  Emperor  had  taken  into  his  service. 
Very  different  were  these  brave  and  stalwart 
warrioi-s  of  tlie  North  from  the  supjile  and  de- 
generate Greeks,  who  had  inherited  all  the 
vices  without  any  of  the  virtues  of  their  ances- 
tors. The  Crusadei-s  were  confronted  in  their 
imix'tuoiis  charge  by_  the.se  re.'jolute  and  ]>ow- 
erful  soldiers,  and  were  unable  to  break  into 
the  city. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  doge  was  victori- 
ous from  tlie  side  of  the  sea,  he  made  haste  to 
fire  the  ]iMil  of  till'  city  wliicli  was  in  his 
])Ower,  and  then  hurried  to  the  succor  of  his 
allies.  On  the  ajipearance  of  the  Venetians, 
the  guards  and  (ireek  cavalry  who,  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers,  had  almost  surrounded  the 
chivalry,  and  were  assailing  the  hard  pres.sed 
Crusaders  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  fell 
hack    iniicklv    and    souirht     safety  within    the 
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walls.  Night  came  on  and  the  allies  anxiously 
awaited  the  morning  to  renew  the  struggle. 

But  Alexius  was  not  more  tyrant  than  i)ol- 
troon.  In  the  darknuss  of  midnight  he  rol)l)L'<l 
the  Imperial  treasure-iiouse,  gathered  together 
his  terrified  followers  and  fled  from  Constanti- 
nople. With  the  coining  of  dawn  the  Crusa- 
ders were  amazed  to  see  issuing  from  the  city 
an  embassy  which,  making  its  way  to  the 
camp,  informed  the  barons  and  the  doge  that 
Alexius  had  fled,  that  tlio  blind  Isaae  had 
come  from  liis  dungeon  and  was  on  the  throne, 
and  that  he  desired  the  immediate  presence  of 
his  son  and  deliverers  in  tlie  city.  In  answer 
to  this  message,  two  barons  and  two  Venetians 
were  sent  to  congratulate  Isaac  on  his  restora- 
tion, and  to  notify  him  of  the  conditions  which 
his  son  had  made,  in  accordance  witii  which 
they  had  come  to  effect  his  deliverance  and 
restoration. 

Great  was  the  shock  to  Isaac  when  he 
learned  of  the  hard,  almost  intolerable  terms 
which  his  ra.sh  but  loyal  boy  had  made  with 
the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  But  he 
was  in  the  grip  of  an  appalling  necessity,  and 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  ratify  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  his  masters.  All  was  agreed 
to.  The  young  Alexius  made  a  triumphant 
entry  into  the  city  and  was  jointly  crowned 
with  his  father.  For  the  moment  there  seemed 
to  be  an  end  of  the  struggle  and  the  beginning 
of  a  lasting  peace. 

The  character  of  the  Latins  and  Greeks, 
however,  forbade  any  permanent  concord  be- 
tween them.  The  coarse  vigor  of  the  one, 
and  the  pusillanimous  spirit  of  the  other, 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  harmonize 
in  interest  or  purpose.  For  the  time,  the 
Greeks  were  obliged  to  yield  in  all  things 
to  their  concjuerors.  The  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople was  constrained  by  the  compact 
and  the  presence  of  the  Crusaders  to  do  his 
part  by  proclaiming  from  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia  the  submission  of  Eastern  Christen- 
dom to  the  Romish  See.  This  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  intolerable  exaction  of  all  to  which 
the  people  of  the  city  were  subjected.  Their 
hatred  of  the  heretical  faith  and  ritual,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  accejit,  was  transferred 
to  the  young  Emperor  Alexius,  in  whose  in- 
terest the  revolution  had  been  accomplished. 

Nor  was  his  own  conduct  such  as  to  allay 


the  antipathy  which  was  thus  aroused.  During 
his  two  years'  sojourn  in  the  camp  of  the 
Crusaders,  he  had  become  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  their  manners  and  spirit.  Tiieir 
carousals  and  debaucheries  were  now  a  part 
of  his  life  as  much  as  of  their  own.  He 
would  not,  perhaps  could  not,  shake  of!"  the 
rude  and  intemperate  habits  which  he  had 
thus  acquired  by  contact  with  the  boisterous 
soldiers  of  the  West.  Under  tlic  force  of  a 
disj)osition  which  had  now  become  a  second 
nature,  he  continued  to  prefer  the  license  and 
uproar  of  the  Crusaders'  camp  to  the  refine- 
ments and  ceremony  of  the  palace  and  court. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  his  own  countrymen  had  been  so  com- 
pletely forfeited  by  Alexius  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  retain  the  Latin  warriors  in  his 
capital  as  a  means  of  support.  Nor  did  they 
appear  reluctant — so  greatly  had  their  ferocious 
morality  been  corrupted — to  post])one  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  vows  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
winter  in  Constantinople.  Meanwhile  their 
self-confidence  was  in  a  great  measure  restored 
by  the  pardon  received  from  the  Pope.  Both 
they  and  the  Venetians,  after  their  capture  of 
the  city,  had  made  such  penitential  professions 
to  the  Holy  Father  that  lie  gladly  extended 
full  absolution  to  his  wayward  and  refractory 
children. 

During  the  winter  the  time  was  occupied 
by  a  portion  of  the  Crusaders  with  an  expedi- 
tion into  Thrace.  Alexius  himself  accompa- 
nied the  barons  on  this  cani]iaign,  and  his 
absence  from  the  city,  together  with  that  of 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  was  made  the  oc- 
casion of  a  disastrous  outbreak.  The  Latin 
warriors,  tired  of  inaction,  fell  upon  and 
almost  exterminated  a  colony  of  Moslem 
merchants,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  protec- 
tion of  the  city.  The  Mohanmiedans  made  a 
brave  defense,  and  the  Greeks  came  in  large 
numbers  to  the  rescue.  In  like  manner  thr 
Latin  party  in  the  city  rallied  to  the  support 
of  the  Crusaders,  and  the  battle  became  a 
slaughter.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict  a 
fire  broke  out  which  continued  to  rage  for 
eight  days.  One-third  of  the  beautiful  city 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  multitude  of 
Greeks  thus  dispossessed  of  their  homes  were 
exasperated  to  the  last  degree;  and,  falling 
upon  the   Latin   residents  of  the  city,  wno/u 
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they  regarded  as  having  instigated  the  out- 
rage, they  obliged  them  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  camp  of  the  Crusaders. 

The  circuiiistauees  of  the  deposition  and 
murder  of  Issiac  and  his  son  Alexius  in  a 
conspiracy  hcailed  by  Augelus  Ducas,  sur- 
named  Muurzouflc,  and  the  assumption  of 
the  crown  by  the  latter;  the  wrath  of  the 
Crusaders  on  learning  of  what  was  done; 
the  second  siege  of  Constantinople ;  the  cap- 
ture and  pilhige  of  that  city  I  tiie  desecration 
of  the  churches;  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  dy- 
nasty in  the  cai)ital  of  the  Eastern  Caesars, — 
have  already  been  narrated  in  the  Ninth 
Book  of  the  preceding  Volume.'  As  soon 
as  this  work  was  accomplished,  the  Western 
revolutionists  set  about  the  partition  of  the 
spoils  of  an  empire.  As  to  the  vacant  throne 
of  Constantinople,  the  same  was  conferred  on 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders.  The  new  em- 
peror-elect was  raised  on  a  buckler  by  the 
barons  and  knights  and  borne  on  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  Ciiurch  of  St.  Sophia,  where  he 
was  clothed  with  imperial  purjile.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Montferrat  wiis  rewarded  with  Jlace- 
diiiiia  and  Greece  and  the  title  of  king.  The 
various  provinces  of  the  Empire  in  Europe 
aiul  Asia  were  divided  among  the  b;u-ons 
who  commanded  the  Crusaders,  but  not  until 
three-eighths  of  the  wlK>ie,  including  Crete 
and  most  of  the  archipelago,  had  been  set 
aside  for  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

As  soon  as  the  division  of  the  territorial 
and  other  spoils  had  been  etlected,  the  barons 
anil  knights  departed  with  their  respective 
follower  to  occujiy  their  ])ri)vinccs.  As  to 
tlie  two  fugitives,  Alexius  Angelus  and  Du- 
cas Mour/oufle,  both  usurjjcrs  and  both  claim- 
ing the  Iin])erial  dignity,  the  former  soon  fell 
nito  the  jxiwer  of  the  latter,  and  was  deprived 
of  his  eyes;  while  Mour/.ouHe  himself  was 
seized  by  the  Latins,  tried  and  condemned, 
and  cast  headlong  from  the  lofty  summit  of 
the  Pillar  i.f  Theodosiiis.  A  new  claimant 
hereupon  arose  in  the  person  of  Theodore 
liascaris,  who,  pos.sc.«wing  more  of  the  quali- 
ties of  heroism  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
of  the  prececling  century,  obtained  the  lead 
of  the  anti-Latin  parties  in  the  East,  and 
became  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  progress 
'See  Book  'IVnlli,  anlf  jip.  375,  376. 


and  permanency  of  the  Latin  Empire.  Thus, 
in  a  marvelous  manner,  unforeseen  alike  by 
Christians  and  Moslems,  the  original  purpose 
of  the  Fourth  Crusjide  was  utterly  abaud<jued 
and  forgotten.  The  impulse  of  the  movement 
expired  west  of  the  Bosj)horus ;  and  the  blows 
of  the  chivalrous  barons  and  knights  of  France 
and  Italy  fell  upon  the  heads  of  the  Byzantine 
Greeks  instead  of  the  crests  of  the  warriors  of 
Islam. 

The  interval  between  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Crusades  was  noted  for  the  extraijrdinary  spec- 
tacle of  an  uprising  among  the  boys  and 
children  of  France  and  Germany.  In  the 
spring  of  1212  a  French  peasant  boy  by  the 
name  of  Stephen  began  to  preach  a  Crusade 
to  those  of  his  own  age.  The  appeal  was  di- 
rected to  both  sexes.  Heaven  had  ordained 
the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the 
mighty.  The  children  of  Christendom  were 
to  take  the  Holy  >Sei)ulcher  from  the  Infidels! 
Another  peasant  boy  named  Nicholas  took  up 
the  refrain  in  Germany  and  mustered  an  army 
of  innocents  at  Cologne.  Around  the  fanati- 
cal standards  of  these  two  striplings  was  gath- 
ered a  great  multitude  of  boys  and  girls  who, 
in  rustic  attire,  and  with  no  armor  more  for- 
midable than  shepherd's  crooks,  s>;t  out  under 
the  sanction  of  a  royal  edict  to  battle  with  the 
Moslems  of  Syria.  Embarking  from  Mar- 
seilles under  the  lead  of  a  few  pious  fools, 
older  but  no  wiser  than  themselves,  they  came 
to  a  miserable  end  by  shipwreck  on  the  island 
of  San  Pietro.  Such  was  the  sf>-cal]ed  Cmiy 
DREx's  Crusade— one  of  the  strangest  and 
most  absurd  spectacles  recorded  in  history. 

There  still  remain  to  be  recounted  the  an- 
nals of  the  last  four  movements  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  Turks.  The  conquest  of  the 
Greek  Empire  was  efl'ected  in  the  year  1204. 
Never  was  there  to  all  human  seeming  a  more 
unfortunate  diversion  of  an  enterprise  than 
that  which  turned  the  Fourth  Crusade  against 
Constantinople  instead  of  Jerusidem.  The 
condition  of  the  Islamite  dotninion  in  the  Eiust 
was  at  this  juncture  precisely  such  as  to  invite 
a  renewal  of  the  efforts  of  the  Christians  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  City.  Egypt  was 
dreadfully  .«courgod  with  pestilence  and  liun- 
ine.  Syria  was  rent  with  the  disputes  and 
turmoils  of  the  successors  of  Saladin.  Every 
circumstance  seemed   favond)le  to  the  resfora- 
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tiou  of  Christian  suprcnuicy,  not  only  in  I'al- 
estine  but  in  all  the  principalities  which  they 
had  formerly  held.  And  yet  of  all  the  advan- 
taj^es  ali'cirded  by  the  general  condition  ol' 
atfiiirs,  tiie  .Syrian  Christians  secured  no  more 
than  this:  a  six  years'  truce  with  Saphadin. 

Meanwhile,  Almcric  and  Isabella,  titular 
King  and  ijueen  of  Jerusalem,  both  died  ;  and 
the  uluulowy  crown  of  that  alleged  "  kingdom  '' 
descended  to  tlie  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of 
Isabella  by  her  former  marriage  with  Conrad 
of  Tyre.  It  was,  however,  deemed  essential 
by  the  barons  and  knights  of  the  West  that 
the  young  (iueen  Mary  should  be  strengthened 
by  the  arm  of  a  husband,  and  the  choice  be- 
ing left  to  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  that 
monarch  selected  the  Prince  John,  son  of  the 
Count  of  Brienne,  as  most  worthy  of  the 
honor.  Accordingly,  in  1210,  the  prince  de- 
parted for  Palestine,  claimed  the  hand  of  Mary, 
and  witli  lier  was  jointly  crowned. 

When  the  truce  with  Saphadin  expired,  the 
Christians  refused  to  renew  the  treaty,  and  hos- 
tilities were  ])resently  resumed.  It  .soon  ap- 
peared that  King  John,  with  the  handful  of 
knights  whom  he  ha<l  itrought  with  him  from 
Europe,  Wius  unable  to  repel  the  cncroaehments 
of  the  Turks.  In  his  distress  he  wrote  a  pa- 
thetic appeal  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  beseech- 
ing him  lor  the  love  of  the  fallen  Cross  again 
to  rally  the  Christians  of  the  West  for  the  sal- 
vation of  Palestine.  Plis  Holiness  was  mo.st 
ready  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  Although 
lu'  Wiw  at  present  profnundly  cngageil  in  the 
work  of  suppressing  the  heretical  Albigenscs 
in  the  south  of  France,  he  sent  a  favorable 
answer  to  King  Jdlm's  a]ipeal,  and  issued  a 
letter  to  the  Christian  rulers  of  Europe,  jiro- 
clainiing  a  new  Crusade,  lie  also  directed  the 
clergy  of  all  eliristendnm  to  urge  forward  the 
laity,  shotdd  the  latter  lag  in  renewing  the 
Holy  War.  The  Inurtli  council  of  the  Lateran 
was  called,  and  a  resolution  was  adojitcd  by 
tile  august  body  to  undertake  once  more  the 
great  work  of  subjugating  the  InfideLs  of  Syria. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Fifth  Ciu'sade. 

The  leaders  of  the  new  expedition  to  the 
East  were  King  Andrew  of  Hungary  and  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  Besides  the  armies 
led  by  these  two  princes  a  third  was  9rganized, 
consisting  of  !i  mixed  nudtitude  of  ( icTtnans, 
French,  Italians,  and  English.     King  Andrew 


.set  out  with  his  forces  in  the  year  1216,  and 
was  joined  on  his  route  by  the  dukes  of  Aus- 
tria and  Bavaria.  On  reaching  Palestine  tlie 
Hungarian  monarch  made  some  desultory  in- 
cursions into  the  Moslem  territories,  but  besides 
ravaging  undefended  districts  accomplished 
nothing  honorable  to  himself  or  his  country. 
He  soon  abandoned  the  enterprise,  gathered 
his  forces  on  the  coast,  and  rei-ndjarked  for 
Europe.  The  Germans,  however,  who  had 
accomjjanied  the  expedition,  refu.sed  to  return, 
and  joined  themselves  with  the  knights  of 
Palestine  to  aid  them  in  defending  whatever 
remained  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Other 
bands  of  warriors  like-miuded  with  themselves 
arrived  from  Germany,  and  the  forces  of  the 
Christians  were  so  augmented  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  a  campaign  against  Egypt. 
That  country  had  been  reduced  to  such  a 
state  by  misrule,  famine,  and  pestilence  as  to 
have  become  an  especially  inviting  field  for 
foreign  invasion.  There  only  wanted  the  addi- 
tional fact  of  storied  wealth  and  treasure  to 
inflame  to  the  highest  j)itch  the  cupidity  of 
the  mercenary  chivalry  of  the  West.  Nor 
could  it  be  denied  that  even  from  a  military 
point  of  view  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  an 
important,  if  not  a  necessary  antecedent,  to 
that  of  Syria. 

In  the  year  1218  an  armament  fitted  out 
at  Acre  left  the  Syrian  coast  and  proceeded 
against  Damictta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  A'ile. 
The  Christian  forces  were  landed  before  the 
city,  and  the  ])lace  was  at  once  besieged.  An 
assault  was  made  upon  a  castle  in  the  river, 
and  though  the  assailants  were  beaten  hack, 
so  furio\is  was  their  onset  that  the  defenders 
of  the  castle  were  terrified  into  a  capitulation. 
A  .short  time  afterwards  the  news  was  borne 
to  the  Christian  camji  that  their  great  enemy, 
Sa])ha<lin,  was  dead,  and  the  dread  which  they 
had  hitherto  felt  of  Syrian  assistance  to  the 
Egyptians  was  dismis.sed.  Another  circum- 
stance favorable  to  the  Crn.saders  was  the 
almost  constant  arrival  of  other  bands  from 
Europe.  Some  of  the.se  were  headed  by  the 
chief  barons  of  Italy,  France,  and  England, 
such  as  the  counts  of  Nevers  and  La  Marclie, 
and  the  noted  earls  of  Salisbury,  Arundel,  and 
Chester. 

While,  however,  the  forces  of  the  besieg- 
ers   of    Dumietta    were    thus    augmented,    an 
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element  of  discord  and  danger  was  introduced 
in  the  jealousies  and  intriirucs  wliieh  at  once 
sprang  uj)  among  so  many  eminent  leaders. 
Within  the  city  were  the  ravages  of  disease 
and  famine,  yet  the  residue  of  tlie  courageous 
people  held  out  for  seventeen  months.  When 
at  last  neither  passive  endurance  nor  actual 
bravery  availed  any  longer  to  keep  the  Cru- 
saders at  hay,  the  latter  burst  into  the  city 
and  found  themselves  in  a  metropolis  of  death. 
The  other  cities  of  Egypt  were  greatly 
alarmed   by  the  capture  of  Damietta.      The 


sure  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  Both  the  sul- 
tans were  anxious  for  peace.  He  of  Damascus 
tlemolislied  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  and 
joined  with  his  brother  in  otlcring  to  cede  that 
city  and  all  Palestine  to  the  Christians  on  the 
single  condition  that  they  should  withdraw 
from  Egypt  Thus  at  last,  upon  the  camp  of 
the  Crusaders,  pitched  on  the  sands  of  Lower 
Egypt,  arose  out  of  the  Syrian  desert  the 
glorious  sun  of  success,  flashing  his  full  beams 
on  the  spires  and  Necropolis  of  Cairo. 

The  more  consrientioiis  suldicrs  of  the  Cross 
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consternation  spread  throughout  all  SjTia,  and 
for  ouce  the  Christians  were  completely  mas- 
ters of  the  situation.  For  the  time  they  might 
have  (lictated  to  tlie  terrified  ^loslems  what- 
ever terms  they  chose  to  ofier.  Meaiiwlnle, 
Coradinus  and  Camel,  two  sons  of  Saphadin, 
both  weaklings,  had  been  seated  on  the  respec- 
tive thrones  of  Damascus  and  Cairo.  It  were 
hard  to  say  which  of  these  two  princes  was 
now  more  seriously  distressed.  Camel  saw  his 
stronghold  wrested  from  his  grasp,  while  Cor- 
adinus remembered  that  the  Crusaders  were 
only  warring  in  Egypt  with  a  view  to  making 


were  anxious  to  accej)t  the  terms  which  were 
offered  by  the  brother  sultans.  Why  should 
they  war  any  longer  since  the  sepulcher  of 
Christ  and  all  the  sacred  j)laccs  of  the  Holy 
Land  were  now  freely,  almost  abjectly,  offered 
by  the  cowering  representatives  of  Islam  ?  The 
king  of  Jeiiisalem,  the  French  and  English 
barons,  and  the  Teutonic  knights,  eagerly  fa- 
vored the  conclusion  of  a  treaty.  But  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers,  together  with  the 
Italian  leaders,  influenced  partly  by  their  in- 
sane lust  for  the  treasure-houses  of  Egj-jit  and 
jjartly  by  the  stupid  bigotry  of  Cardinal  Pe- 
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lagius,  the  legate  of  the  Pope,  veheiuently  op- 
posed the  couclusion  of  a  peace,  aud  over- 
rode the  wishes  aud  wise  counsels  of  the  allied 
chieftains.  Whenever  the  latter  would  urge 
the  immense  and  definitive  advantages  of  the 
proposed  cession  of  I'alestiue  with  tlie  conse- 
quent recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  aud 
every  thing  for  which  the  i)l()od  and  treasure 
of  Europe  had  been  poured  out  like  water  fur 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  the  blatant 
Pelagius  would  bawl  out  with  imperious  incon- 
sistency that  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  should 
never  compromise  with  Infidels.  The  result 
was  that  the  auspicious  opportunity  of  ending 
the  Holy  War  on  terms  most  satisfactory  to 
every  sincere  knight  in  Christendom,  went  by 
unimproved,  and  instead  of  withdrawing  from 
Egyjit  the  Crusaders  passed  an  inglorious  win- 
ter in  the  captured  city  of  Damietta. 

Perceiving  that  their  enemies  were  inexor- 
able, the  Moslems  rallied  from  their  despair 
and  employed  the  interval  in  recruiting  their 
armies  and  ])lanning  campaigns  for  the  ensu- 
ing year.  With  the  beginning  of  1220,  the 
army  of  Coradinus  came  out  of  Syria  and  was 
joined  to  that  of  Camel  at  Cairo.  The  in- 
competency of  Pelagius,  and  the  outrageous 
folly  of  his  course,  were  now  fully  manifested. 
While  hesitating  to  attack  the  Islamite  armies, 
he  permitted  his  own  forces  to  remain  in  the 
vicinity  of  Damietta  until  with  the  rise  of  the 
Nile  the  Egyptians  dclil)cratcly  cut  the  canals 
on  the  side  next  the  Istlimiis,  and  inundated 
the  country.  On  a  sudden  tiie  Christians 
found  themselves  in  a  world  of  waters,  swell- 
ing higher  and  liighcr.  The  crisis  Wiis  over- 
whelming. The  bigots  who  were  responsible 
for  it  were  obliged  to  send  a  humble  embassy 
to  the  sultan,  and  to  offer  him  tiie  city  of  Da- 
mietta for  the  privilege  of  retiring  from  Egypt. 
The  sultan  accepted  the  otli'r,  but  took  care  to 
detain  as  a  hostag(^  the  king  of  Jerusalem  un- 
til what  time  the  cmbarkalinn  shotdd  l)e  ef- 
fected. The  mi.serable  and  crestfallen  Crusaders 
took  ship  as  (|uickly  as  possible  and  sailetl  to 
Acre.  So  completely  was  the  host  dispirited 
that  great  numbers  of  the  warriors  abandoned 
the  entcrpiisc  and  returned  to  Europe. 

The  broils  which  had  su  many  times  dis- 
tracted the  counsels  and  defeated  the  jtlans  of 
the  Christian    princes   in    the    East  were   now 

transferred  to  the  \\'est.     Great  was  the  mor- 
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tification  of  Christendom  when  it  was  known 
what  might  have  been,  and  what  was,  accom- 
plished in  Egyjjt.  It  seemed  necessary  to  find 
a  scaj)egoat,  on  whose  head  might  be  laid  the 
sin  and  ignominy  of  the  failure.  Pojndar  in- 
dignation with  a  due  apprehension  of  the  facts 
pointed  to  Pelagius,  and  great  odium  was  set 
against  his  name.  But  Honorius  III.,  who 
had  now  come  to  the  j)ai)al  throne,  defended 
his  legate  from  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies ; 
and,  in  order  that  the  blame  might  rest  upon 
some  one  sufficiently  eminent  to  licar  the  dis- 
grace. His  Holiness  laid  the  charge  of  failure 
at  the  feet  of  Frederick  II.  That  distinguished 
aud  obstinate  ruler  had  promised,  but  had  not 
fulfilled.  In  1220  he  had  gone  to  Rome  in  a 
triumphal  fashion  and  had  been  crowned  by 
the  Pope,  who  had  every  hope  that  the  eccen- 
tric Emperor  would  l)ecome  an  obedient  son 
of  the  Church.  Now  it  was  said  by  the  papal 
adherents  that  the  Emperor,  after  taking  the 
vow  of  the  Cross,  had  failed  to  keep  his  cove- 
nant, and  had  left  the  suflering  Crusaders  to 
their  fate  among  the  floods  of  Lower  Egypt. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  Frederick 
was  not  to  be  moved  by  such  imj)utati()iis  of 
dishonor.  The  Pope  accordingly  changed  his 
tone,  and  undertook  to  accom|)lish  by  policy 
what  he  could  not  eflect  by  ui)braiding  the 
imperial  Crusader.  He  managed  to  bring  it 
about  that  Herman  dc  8altza,  Grand  Master 
of  the  Teutonic  IvTiiglits,  should  bring  to  the 
Emperor  from  the  East  a  proposal  from  King 
John  of  Jerusalem  that  his  daughter  lolanta 
should  be  given  to  Frederick  in  marriage. 
The  .scheme  amounted  to  this,  that  the  king- 
dom of  Jeru.salem  should  become  an  appanage 
of  the  German  Empire.  John  of  liricnne  was 
most  willing  to  give  uji  the  shadowy  distinc- 
tion with  which  he  had  been  honored  and  to 
escape  from  the  perils  of  Syrian  warfare,  and 
Frederick  was  eipially  willing  to  acce)it  a  trust 
made  pidatalilc  i>y  such  a  gift  as  the  Princess 
lolanta.  .\ccordingly,  in  the  year  1225,  the 
project  was  completed,  and  the  Emperor  .«<il- 
emnly  bound  himself  to  lead  an  army  to  the 
Holy  Land  for  the  rcrstablishment  of  the 
kinijdom  planted  by  (Joilt'rey  in  the  City  of 
Zii>n. 

The  event  showed,  however,  that  Frederick 
was  slow  to  fidfdl  what  he  had  .«o  i-eadilj 
promised.     A  perioil  of  five  years  elapsed  and 
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still  he  was  not  ready  to  depart  for  the  East. 
Pope  Honoruis  died  and  was  succeeded  hy 
Greirorv  IX.,  who  is])i)usi(l  with  zeal  the  oii- 


His  Holiness  excommunicated  him,  and  finally 
forbade  him  to  do  the  very  thing  which  he 
had  so  long  refused   to  undertake.     This  last 


2  a 


terprise  which  his  predecessor  had  not  lived  to 
see  accomplished.  Unable  to  urge  the  Em- 
peror to  go  forward  by  any  milder  persuasion, 


measure  seems  to  have  aroused  the  perverse 
Frederick  by  the  law  of  contradiction,  for  set- 
ting at  naught  both  the  threats  and  the  inter- 
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diets  of  the  Pope,  he  collected  a  small  squad- 
ron and  departed  for  Palestine. 

The  ariiiaiiK'iit  with  which  the  Emperor, 
still  uiuler  the  hau,  set  out  on  his  mission  con- 
sisted of  only  twenty  galleys.  Those  who  had 
had  experience  in  the  long-continued  wars  with 
the  Infidels  were  excited  to  contempt  on  wit- 
nessing the  departure  of  the  ruler  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  w^ith  such  a  force  on  such  an  ex- 
pedition. It  was  not  long,  however,  until 
their  contempt  was  turned  into  wonder  at  the 
extraordinary  success  which  attended  the  arms 
of  Frederick.  Notwithstanding  the  auatliemas 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  unwearied  efforts  of  that 
potentate  to  defeat  his  plans  and  cover  him 
with  disgrace,  the  Emperor  made  all  speed  to 
Acre,  anil  there  with  his  handful  of  .soldiers 
prepared  for  the  reconquest  of  Palestine.  Both 
the  Hosi)itallers  and  the  Templars,  acting  un- 
der the  coniiniiiids  of  the  Pope,  withheld  their 
support,  and  Frederick  was  left  with  only  his 
owu  troops  and  the  Teutonic  knights.  Such, 
however,  was  the  vigor  of  his  movements  that 
many  of  the  Syrian  ciiivalry  were  impelled  by 
a  sense  of  shame,  even  against  the  papal  in- 
terdict, to  join  their  German  brethren  in  their 
struggle  with  the  Inlidcl.s. 

Having  made  every  thing  secure  at  Acre, 
Frederick  courageously  set  his  forces  in  mo- 
tion toward  Jaffa.  Contrary  to  expectation, 
this  stronghold  was  taken  from  the  Turks,  re- 
fortified,  and  garrisoned.  It  appeal's  that 
Frederick,  more  wise  than  his  predecessors  in 
the  Molv  War,  had  conceived  the  project  of 
playing  off  the  sultan  of  Damascus  against 
his  brother  of  Cairo,  and  of  gaining  through 
their  conflict  of  interests  and  ambitions  what 
the  other  Crusailers  had  failed  to  reach — the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem.  But  before  he  was 
able  to  ai'hieve  any  results  by  this  shrewd 
policy,  ("oradinus  died  and  Canud  was  left 
without  a  rival  to  contend  with  the  German 
invaders.  Frederick,  however,  was  not  to  be 
put  from  his  purpose.  He  i)res.sed  forward 
from  Jaffa  in  the  direction  of  the  Holy  City, 
and  the  Infidels  fell  back  before  him.  Bethle- 
hem, Na/.aretli,  an<l  otiicr  inijiortant  ])laces  were 
Uikcn  without  a  i)attle,  and  so  great  was  the 
alarm  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Damascus  that 
the  sultan  nuide  overtures  for  peace.  Thus, 
against  all  expectation  (unless  it  were  his  own), 
Frederick  found  himself  in  a  position  to  dic- 


tate terms  almost  as  favorable  as  might  have 
been  obtained  by  the  conquerors  of  Damietta. 
Nor  has  any  one  ever  been  able  to  discover 
the  nature  of  the  motives  which  he  was  able 
to  bring  to  bear  on  the  sultan  to  secure  so  fa- 
vorable a  settlement.  It  wsis  sti])ulated  that 
henceforth  all  Christians  should  have  free  ac- 
cess to  the  Holy  City ;  that  the  Mohammedans 
should  approach  the  temple  on  IMoriah  only 
in  the  garb  of  pilgrims;  that  Bethlehem,  Naz- 
areth, and  other  recent  conquests  should  re- 
main to  the  Christians;  that  the  peace  should 
not  ije  broken  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Great  was  the  wrath  of  the  Pope  on  hear- 
ing of  the  victoiy  of  the  excommunicated 
prince.  The  whole  power  of  the  Church 
was  rallied  to  deny  and  explain  away  the 
signal  success  and  good  fortune  of  Fred- 
erick. The  latter,  however,  was  now  in  a 
position  to  laugh  at,  if  not  despise,  his  ene- 
mies. Preferring  to  consider  himself  unde** 
the  ban,  he  determined  to  celebrate  his  coro- 
nation in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepiih'her. 
Nor  diu-st  the  Moslems  offer  any  opposition 
to  the  ceremony.  The  Emperor  accordingly 
entered  the  city  with  his  train  of  Teutonic 
Kiiight.s  and  soldiers,  and,  repiiiriiig  to  the 
altar,  took  therefrom  the  crown  and  placed 
it  on  his  head;  for  the  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, fearing  the  Pope,  refused  to  i)erform 
the  crowning,  nor  would  the  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1229,  the  Fifth  and  least 
pretentious  of  all  the  Crusiides  terminated 
with  comj)lcte  success.  The  victorious  Em- 
peror returned  to  Acre,  and  then  set  sail 
for  Europe,  followed  by  the  plaudits  of  his 
own  countrynuMi,  but  jeered  at  and  scandal- 
ized by  the  jiajial  party  throughout  Palestine. 
It  had  alrea<ly  come  to  im.<s  that  Ikoine  looked 
with  greater  aversion  and  hatred  upon  a  hereti- 
cal and  di.sobedient  Christian  tlum  upon  the 
worst  of  the  Infidel  Turks. 

Such  was  the  anger  of  the  ]iapal  party 
against  him  by  whom  the  restoration  of 
Christian  influence  in  the  Holy  Laml  had 
been  aciiieved,  that  no  efforts  were  made  to 
conserve  the  fruits  of  his  con(|Uests.  Not 
satisfied  with  tiiis  negative  policy,  the  ad- 
herents of  Gregory  began  a  series  of  active 
aggressions  against  Frederick,  looking  to  the 
undoing  of   his   Imperial    lilh-,   and    the   sap- 
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ping  of  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects.  Bitter 
were  the  persecutions  wliieli  were  directed 
against  him.  Wheu  tlie  Empress  lolauta 
died  at  the  birth  of  her  sou,  the  auti- 
German  party  insisted  that  tlie  child  should 
be  discarded  along  with  its  father,  and  that 
the  crown  of  Jerusalem  should  be  given  to 
Alice,  daughter  of  Isabella  and  Heury  of 
Champagne.  The  latter  claimant  went  over 
from  Cyprus  to  Syria  to  set  up  her  preten- 
sions, whereupon,  in  1230,  a  civil  war  en- 
sued between  her  adherents  and  the  sup- 
porters of  Frederick.  The  party  of  Alice 
had  greatest  numerical  strength,  but  the 
Teutonic  Kniglit.s  remained  loyal  to  their 
Emperor,  and  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  advantage  of  his  enemies. 

After  the  strife  had  continued  for  a  sea- 
son, a  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
Frederick  and  the  Pope.  The  settlement 
was  without  any  sincere  foundation  on  either 
side,  but  was  sufReieutly  meritorious  to  bring 
about  a  peace  in  Syria.  But  in  that  coun- 
try the  mischief  had  already  been  accom- 
plished. INIore  than  half  of  the  time  of  the 
truce  concluded  by  the  Emperor  with  Sul- 
tan Camel  had  already  run  to  waste,  and 
nothing  had  lieen  done  towards  securing  the 
conquests  made  by  the  Germans  in  Palestine. 

Perceiving  their  opportunity  in  the  quar- 
rels and  turmoils  of  the  Christians,  the  Sar- 
acen emirs  of  Syria  disclaimed  the  compact 
wliich  had  been  made  b}'  their  sovereign, 
and  renewed  hostilities.  They  fell  upon  the 
outposts  which  had  been  established  by  Fred- 
erick, and  drove  away  the  defenders.  Pur- 
suing their  successes,  they  attacked  and  mas- 
sacred a  large  body  of  Christian  Pilgrims  on 
their  way  from  Acre  to  Jerusalem.  Less 
atrocious,  but  more  serious  in  its  consequences, 
was  the  defeat  of  the  Templars,  who  had 
undertaken  an  expedition  against  Aleppo. 
So  terrible  was  the  loss  inflicted  upon  the 
Knights,  that  a  considerable  period  elapsed 
before  they  could  rally  from  their  overthrow. 
One  disaster  f)llowcd  another,  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that,  unless  a  new  Crusade 
should  be  speedily  undertaken,  the  Holy  Land 
would  be  entirely  regained  by  the  Infidels. 
The  same  Church  which  had  so  recently,  by 
neglect  and  positive  opposition,  thwarted  the 
efforts  of  Frederick  for  the  restoration  of  the 


Christian  kingdom,  now  exerted  itself  to  the 
utmost  to  organize  a  new  expedition  against 
the  Turks.  A  great  council  was  called  at 
Spoleto,  where  it  was  resolved  to  renew  the 
Holy  War,  and  the  two  ordere  of  Francis- 
can and  Dominican  friars  were  commissioned 
to  preach  the  Crusade.  It  appeared,  iiowever, 
that  the  monks  were  lukewarm  in  tlie  cause, 
and  it  was  soon  known  that  tlie  moneys  which 
they  procured  for  the  equipment  of  armies 
were  finding  a  lodgment  in  their  own  coflers 
and  the  papal  treasury  at  Rome. 

In  this  way  seven  years  of  precious  time 
were  squandered,  and  still  no  relief  was  brought 
to  the  suHering  Christians  of  Palestine.  In 
the  interval  their  fortunes  had  constantly  run 
from  bad  to  worse.  At  last  the  sultan  of 
Egypt,  incited  thereto  partly  by  the  news  of 
the  preparations  made  in  Europe  for  renewing 
the  war,  and  partly  by  the  hope  of  restoring 
his  own  influence  throughout  the  Moslem  do- 
minions, raised  an  army,  marched  against 
Jerusalem,  ejected  the  Christians,  and  shut 
the  gates  of  the  city  against  them. 

Wheu  the  news  of  this  proceeding  was  car- 
ried to  Euroj)e  the  peojile  were  everywhere 
aroused  from  their  apathy.  Not  even  the  self- 
ish and  sordid  jjolicy  of  the  Pope  and  the 
monks  could  any  longer  avail  to  check  or 
divert  popular  indignation  from  its  purpose. 
The  barons  of  France  and  England  assumed 
the  Cross,  and  in  spite  of  pajjal  opposition  and 
interdict,  the  Sixth  Crusade  was  organized. 
In  order  to  make  sure  that  their  object  should 
in  no  wise  be  tliwarted  the  English  nobles 
met  at  Northampton  and  solemnly  recorded 
their  vows  that  within  a  year  they  would  in 
person  lead  their  forces  into  Palestine. 

Nor  were  the  French  barons  of  highest 
rank  less  active  and  zealous  in  the  cause. 
Count  Thibaut  —  now  king  of  Navarre  —  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  counts  of  Brittany  and 
]\Iontfort  were  the  most  noble  of  the  leaders 
who  sprang  forward  to  rally  their  countrymen 
and  arm  them  for  the  expedition.  They  even 
outran  the  English  lords  in  the  work  of  prep- 
aration, and  before  the  latter  were  well  on 
their  way  the  French  were  already  at  Acre 
preparing  a  campaign  against  the  Moslems  at 
Ascalon.  The  latter  were  driven  back,  and 
the  French,  grown  confident,  divided  their 
forces.     The  Count  of  Brittany  plunged  into 
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the  enemy's  country,  made  his  way  vict«riously 
to  the  very  walls  of  Damascus,  and  returned 
laden  with  booty.  The  etleet  of  this  success, 
however,  was  presently  worse  than  a  reverse. 
The  counts  of  Bar  and  Montfort,  emulating 
the  fame  gained  by  the  Lord  of  Brittany,  led 
their  forces  in  the  direction  of  Gaza,  and  were 
disastrously  routed  by  the  Moslems.  De  Bar 
was  slain  and  Montfort  taken  prisoner.  The 
king  of  Navarre  was  constrained  to  gather  up 
the  remnants  of  the  French  army  and  retreat 
to  Acre. 

In  these  expeditions  led  by  the  barons  of 
France  the  Hospitallers  and  Templare  took 
little  part.  It  was  evident  that  the  Knights 
had  no  sympathy  with  any  movement  by 
which  glory  might  accrue  to  others  than  them- 
selves. Finding  in  this  defection  of  the  two 
military  orders  a  good  excuse  for  such  a  course, 
the  French  nobles  collected  their  followers, 
and  taking  ship  from  Acre  returned  to  Europe. 
In  the  mean  time  the  more  tardy  but  more 
resolute  English  came  upon  the  scene  which  the 
continental  lords  had  just  abandoned.  They 
were  led  by  one  well  calculated  to  achieve 
great  victories,  even  by  the  terror  of  his 
name — Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to 
Henry  III.  of  England,  and  nephew  to  the 
Lion  Heart.  Such  was  the  fame  of  the  Plan- 
tagcnet  that  on  liis  arrival  at  Acre  he  was  al- 
most immediately  placed  in  control  of  the 
ad'aii-s  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  the  hopes  of 
tlie  Christians  rose,  the  fears  of  the  Moslems 
were  excited. 

Nor  was  the  great  Earl  Richard  slow  to 
avail  himself  of  the  various  conditions  favora- 
ble to  success.  It  hap|)eiicd  that  on  liis  arri- 
val in  Palestine,  the  sultans  of  Cairo  and  Da- 
mascus had  fallen  into  dissensions,  and  were 
pursuing  ilitfcront  |iolicies  with  resjiect  to  the 
Christians.  Richard,  emboldened  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact,  at  once  demamlril  ni'  the 
emir  of  Karac  the  restoration  of  tlic  iirisoncrs 
taken  by  that  high  Turk  in  tiie  battle  of  Oaza. 
When  the  emir  refused  or  neglected  to  release 
Ills  captives,  the  English  forces  set  out  towards 
.laHii  to  enforce  compliance,  but  the  Moslems 
durst  not  resist  one  who  carried  the  tcrril)le 
sword  of  Plantagenet.  The  prisoners  were 
liberated  before  the  Christians  struck  a  blow. 
One  success  (|uiikly  followed  another,  until 
with  little  bloodslinl  nil  timt  the  Crusaders  had 


contended  for  since  the  capture  of  the  Holy 
City  by  Saladin  was  accomplished.  The  hum- 
ble sultans  made  haste  to  renew  their  offers  of 
peace.  Richard  acceded  to  their  proposals, 
for  these  were  all  that  he  or  the  most  sanguine 
of  the  Western  jiriuces  could  have  desired.  It 
was  solemnly  agreed  by  the  Moslems  that  Je- 
rusalem, with  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
which  had  belonged  to  the  kingdom  in  the 
times  of  Baldwin  I.,  should  be  absolutely 
given  up  to  the  Christians.  In  addition  to  this 
prime  concession  it  was  sti[)idatcd  that  all  cap- 
tives held  by  the  Turks  should  be  liberated 
without  ransom.  Thus  by  a  single  and  almost 
bloodless  campaign,  headed  by  the  English 
prince,  wgs  the  reconquest  of  the  Holy  Land 
at  last  effected.  The  Crescent  was  replaced  by 
the  Cross  in  the  city  of  David,  and  ftichard 
and  his  barons,  well  satisfied  with  the  result, 
departed  for  their  homes.  The  immediate  care 
of  Jerusalem  was  left  to  the  Patriarch  of  that 
sacred  metropolis  and  to  the  Hospitallers,  who 
undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls.  As  to 
the  crown  of  the  kingdom,  the  same  was  de- 
creed to  Frederick  II.,  who  had  previously 
assumed  the  somewhat  dubious  honor  in  the 
Church  of  tTie  Holy  Sej)ulcher. 

For  the  moment,  it  now  appeared  that  the 
epoch  of  the  Crusades  was  closed  with  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  Christians.  The  es- 
sential question  at  issue  had  been  decided 
in  their  favor.  It  happened,  however,  that 
just  as  this  auspicious  state  succeeded  the 
century  and  a  half  of  war,  a  new  element  was 
inti'oduced  into  the  Syrian  problem.  The 
story  of  the  great  invasion  of  Genghis  Khan 
and  his  Monguls  has  already  been  recited  in 
the  preceding  volume  of  this  work.'  It  is 
only  necessary  in  this  connection  to  note  the 
fact  that  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire by  the  Jlongids,  the  Coiiu«niius  of  that 
region  were  driven  from  their  seats  of  power 
to  make  room  for  the  conqiieroi-s.  These  Co- 
ra.-i.-irnins  made  their  way  to  the  west  at  the 
very  time  when  the  victorious  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall was  reestabli.«hing  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
ru.salem.  Within  two  years  after  that  event, 
the  Persian  brigands,  acting  under  the  advice 
and  guidance  of  the  Emir  of  Egyjjt,  himself 
justly  offended  by  some  hostilities  of  the  Tem- 
plars, broke  into  Palestine  twenty  thousand 
'See  Vol.  II.,  Rook  Tentli,  pp.  378,  37S>. 
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strong,  and  uudui-  tliu  k';ulvi>hij)  ol'  tliuir  cliiff 
Barbacau,  set  at  naught  all  rules  of  war  ami 
peace.  The  Hospitallers  had  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  invaders  immediately  directed  their 
march  against  that  city.  Unprepared  for  de. 
fense,  the  Knights  abandoned  Zii>n  to  her  fate. 
In  the  year  1242  the  Corasmins  appeared 
before  the  ruined  ramparts  and  entered  without 


No  other  such  desperate  inirbarians  had 
been  seen  in  Palestine  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
torj'.  In  order  to  stay  their  course,  the  Knighta 
of  Syria  and  the  Moslems  joined  their  forces  ; 
but  the  Emir  of  Egypt  made  coninnni  eau.se 
with  the  Corassmins.  Even  a  casual  glance 
i  at  the  composition  of  the  two  confederate  ar- 
mies could  not  fail  to  show  the  complete  and 
utter  demoralization  of  the  conflict  between  the 
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resistance.  Then  followed  a  .scene  of  butchery 
hardly  equaled  by  the  mas.«acre  of  the  Mos- 
lems by  the  army  of  Godfrey.  In  this  in- 
stance Christian  and  Mohammedan  were  treated 
with  no  discrimination.  Nor  did  the  savages 
desist  from  their  work  with  the  destruction  of 
human  life.  The  churches  were  robbed  and 
desecrated ;  the  tombs,  broken  open  and  rifled  ; 
the  sacred  places,  profaned.  Jerusalem,  al- 
readv  desolate,  was  converted  into  a  waste. 


Christ  and  tiie  Prophet.  Tlie  original  antip- 
athies of  Christian  and  Moslem  had  given 
]ilace  to  other  conditions  of  hostility  in  which 
the  old-time  antagonism  of  Cross  and  Cres- 
cent were  forgotten. 

The  confederate  army  of  Knights  and  Syr- 
ian ]\Ioslems  was  presently  induced  by  the  pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem  and  other  zealots  to  risk 
a  battle  with  the  combined  forces  of  Coras- 
mins and  Egyptians.     Never  was  there  a  more 
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complete  and  ruiuuus  overthrow  tliau  that  to 
which  the  Christians  were  now  doomed.  Their 
entire  forces  were  either  killed  or  scattered. 
The  Grand  Masters  of  the  Hospitallers  and 
Knights  Templars  were  both  slain.  Only 
twenty-six  Knights  of  the  Hospital,  thirty- 
three  of  the  Temple,  and  three  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order  were  left  alive  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian chivalry  of  Palestine.  The  blood-smeared 
and  ferocious  victors  made  ha.ste  to  seize  the 
fortress  of  Tiberias  and  Ascalou,  and  every 
other  stronghold  of  Eastern  Christendom,  with 
the  exception  of  Acre.  Here  were  gathered 
the  fugitives  from  all  parts  of  the  Holy  Land, 
as  to  a  liust  rock  of  refuge.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
even  this  mediicval  Gibraltar  of  the  East  would 
have  been  able  to  escape  the  general  fate  but 
for  the  fortunate  quarrels  which  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Corasmins  and  their  Egyptian  allies. 

But  this  unnatural  league  came  to  a  natu- 
ral end.  The  Emir  of  Egypt  sought  a  more 
congenial  combination  of  his  forces  with  his 
fellow  Moslems  of  Syria.  Meanwhile  the  bar- 
barous Corasmins  continued  to  devastate  the 
country  as  far  as  Damascus,  which  city  they 
ca[)tured  and  pillaged.  The  effect  of  this  ter- 
rii)k'  ilcvastatiou  was  to  arouse  the  half  apa- 
thetic Moslems  from  their  stupor.  AVith  a 
heroic  eHbrt  they  rallied  a  large  army,  con- 
fronted the  Cora.sinin  hordes  in  the  Desert  near 
Damascus,  and  routed  them  with  tremendous 
slaughter.  The  invaders  were  driven  entirely 
out  of  Palestine,  and  Syria  was  relieved  of 
her  peril. 

To  the  Christians,  however,  the  destruction 
of  the  Corasmins  brought  no  advantage.  The 
Moslems  had  not  rcci)ni|Uered  the  Holy  Land 
to  deliver  it  gratis  to  the  followers  of  Christ. 
The  sway  of  Islam  was  restored  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Christian  kingdom  continued  to  be 
bounded  by  the  forlitications  of  Acre. 

As  soon  as  this  deplorable  condition  of 
affairs  was  known  in  Euroi)0  the  same  scene 
which  had  been  already  six  tinics  witnessed  in 
the  Western  states  was  again^enacted.  In  1245 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  convened  a  general  council 
of  the  cliurch  at  Lyons,  and  it  wius  re.iolved 
to  undertake  another  crusade  to  restore  the 
Cross  to  the  waste  places  of  Palestine.  To 
this  end  it  was  decreed  that  all  wars  among 
the  secular  ])rinces  of  the  West  should  be  sus- 
pended f  )r  a  period  of  four  yrars,  so  tli.-it  the 


combined  energies  of  all  might  be  devoted  to 
a  great  expedition  against  the  Infidels.  Again 
the  preachers  went  forth  proclaiming  a  renewal 
of  the  conflict,  and  from  Norwav  to  Spain 
the  country  resounded  witii  the  outcry  of  the 
monks. 

In  Germany  the  olil  bitterness  between  the 
Emperor  Frederick  U.  and  the  papal  party 
had  broken  out  afresh,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
zealots  to  rekindle  the  fires  of  a  holy  war  were 
not  of  much  avail.  Time  and  again  the  Im- 
perial forces  and  papal  troo])s  were  engaged  in 
battles  in  which  the  animosity  of  the  German 
Knights,  beating  with  battle-axe  and  sword 
around  the  standard  -  wagons  of  the  Italian 
zealots,  was  not  less  fierce  than  were  the  sim- 
ilar conflicts  of  the  Christians  and  Islamites  in 
Syria.  In  France  and  England  the  flame  of 
crusading  enthusiasm  burst  forth  with  brighter 
flame,  and  many  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the 
two  kingdoms  ardently  espoused  the  cause. 
Thus  (lid  William  Long  Sword,  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sir  Walter 
dc  Lacy,  and  many  other  English  Knights, 
who  armed  themselves  and  their  followers  for 
the  conflict.  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  also 
took  the  Cross,  and  became  an  ardent  pro- 
moter of  the  enterprise,  but  before  the  expe- 
dition could  depart  for  Syria  he  was  induced 
by  reasons  be.st  known  to  himself  to  abandon 
the  cause.  Jlost  of  all,  however,  was  the  cru- 
siiding  spirit  revived  in  France,  in  which  realm 
King  Louis  IX.,  most  saintly  of  all  the  mediie- 
val  rulers,  spread  among  all  ranks  of  his  ad- 
miring subjects  the  fire  of  eiithusiiu<rn.  It  was 
under  his  devoted  leadei-ship  that  the  Seventh 
CltrsAHlc  was  now  undertaken. 

The  island  of  Cyprus  was  a]ipointed  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  Thither,  in  the  year 
124H,  repaireil  the  barons,  knights,  and  sol- 
diery of  the  West.  King  Louis,  leaving  his 
government  in  charge  of  his  mother,  Blanche 
of  Castile,  de]iarted  with  his  warriors  and 
became  the  .«oul  of  the  enterprise.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Fifth  Crusade,  it  was  resolved  to 
nuike  a  descent  on  Egyj)!,  and  to  contjuer 
that  country  as  the  gateway  of  Syria.  Nothing 
could  more  clearly  illustnite  the  blind  folly, 
recklessness,  and  infatuation  of  the  military 
methods  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  the  course 
now  pursued  by  St.  Louis  and  bis  army.  With 
a  singular  disregard  of  the  les.son  of  the  recent 
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p&st,  the  Crusaders  proceeded  against  Dami- 
etta,  there  to  repeat  in  almost  every  particular 
the  bhindering  disasters  of  the  fifth  expedition. 
The  force  with  which  the  French  king  set 
out  from  Cyprus  was  cue  of  the  most  formid- 


BATTLE  OF  GERMAN  K  NIGHTS  AND  ITALIANS. 
Drawn  by  N.  Sanesi. 

able  ever  seen  in  the  East.  The  fleet  contained 
eighteen  hundred  vessels,  and  the  army  num- 
bered two  thousand  eight  hundred  Knights, 
seven  thousand  men-at-arms,  and  about  sev- 
enty-five  thousand  infantry.     But  never  was 


an  expedition  attended  with  worse  fortune. 
The  squadron  was  caught  iu  a  storm  and  scat- 
tered. On  arriving  before  Damietta  the  king 
was  acconii)auied  by  only  seven  hundred 
of   his    Knights,   and    his   other   forces  were 

correspondingly  re- 
duced. On  thcshore 
the  sultan  had  gath- 
ered an  immense 
army  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  his  ene- 
mies. Such  was  the 
array  and  such  the 
warlike  braying  of 
the  trumpets  of  Is- 
lam that  the  lead- 
ers admonished 
Louis  not  to  at- 
tempt debarkation 
j.^^^^''*!^'  ""til  his  strength 
Ai:*_i.ipi    Li     should  be  increased 

by  the  arrival  of 
his  dispersed  ships. 
But  he  was  by  no 
means  to  be  deterred 
from  his  purpose. 
With  a  courage  that 
would  have  done 
credit  to  the  Lion 
Heart  he  ordered 
his  vessels  to  ap- 
proach the  shore, 
sprang  into  the 
waters  with  the  ori- 
flanime  of  France 
above  his  head, 
waded  with  his  res- 
olute  Knights 
through  the  surf, 
and  attacked  the 
Egyptian  army. 
8uch  was  the  hero- 
ism of  the  onset  that 
the  Moslems  gave 
way  in  dismay  be- 
fore the  incredible 
'  charge  and  fled,  first 
to  and  then  from  Damietta.  That  city,  which 
since  its  previous  capture  by  the  Christians 
had  been  converted  into  a  stronghold,  was 
taken  without  serious  resistance,  but  the  Infi- 
dels, before  retreating,  set  fire  to  the  commer- 
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cial  portion  of  the  emporium,  and  the  flames 
destroyed  all  that  was  most  valuable  to  the 
captors. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  military  tem- 
per of  the  Islamites  of  the  thirteenth  century 
that  they  sometimes  fled  from  shadows  and 
sometimes  fougiit  like  the  lious  of  the  desert. 
There  wa.s  still  in  them  a  residue  of  that  fiery 
valor  which  they  had  displayed  in  the  days  of 
Omar  the  Great.  At  the  present  juncture, 
after  flying  from  a  fortress  which  they  might 


Christians  found  themselves  closely  invested 
and  in  danger  of  extermination.  It  was  well 
for  them  that  their  scattered  fleet,  most  of 
which  had  been  ilriven  into  Acre,  now  ar- 
rived with  rei'nforceraeuts.  At  the  same  time 
William  Long  Sword  and  his  English  chivalry 
reached  Damietta,  and  joined  themselves  to 
the  forces  of  King  Louis.  The  French,  thug 
strengthened,  might  have  sallied  forth  with  a 
strong  jirospect  of  raising  the  siege  and  scat 
tering  the  Moslem  army. 


i.AMW.'.i-.  ul   .-Al.ST  UH'l.S  IN  KCiYI'T. 


ea.«ily  have  defended,  they  sudileidy  turned 
about  in  great  force,  and  the  Christian  army 
in  Damietta  was  in  it.s  turn  besieged.  The 
Sultan  Nejmeddin,  grcat-ncphcw  of  Saladin, 
now  oocu])ied  the  throne  of  Eg\i>t;  nor  diil 
he  fail  to  exhibit  those  sterling  <|iialities  as  a 
soldier  which  might  have  been  expected  in 
one  of  so  heroic  a  lineage.  Himself  sufl'ering 
from  dise!V<e,  he  hastened  to  Damietta,  put 
to  death  fifty  of  his  officers  for  having  in  so 
cowardly  a  manner  given  up  the  city  to  the 
invaders,  took  coniniand  in  jterson,  and  soon 
reverseil  the  fortunes  of  the  eanipnign.     The 


Mucli  valuable  time  was  wa.stod  in  inac- 
tion. At  length  it  was  resolved  by  the  Cbris- 
tians  to  make  their  exit  up  that  branch  of  the 
Nile  on  which  Damietta  was  located,  and  force 
their  way  to  Cairo.  As  soon  as  the  Moslems 
discovered  the  movement,  they  threw  their 
forces  along  the  river,  and  strenuously  ojv 
posed  the  jirogress  of  King  T.,ouis's  army. 
After  niuch  hard  figliting,  the  Christians 
reached  Mansoura.  Here  a  terrible  conflict 
ensued.  Before  the  city  could  be  t.-iken,  it 
was  neces-iary  that  the  Crusaders  shonlil  cross 
the  Ashmoun  canal,  and  this  was  held  bv  the 
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best  of  the  Islamite  warriors.  At  last,  however, 
the  Count  of  Artois,  brother  of  the  French 
king,  gatheriug  around  him  the  bravest  of 
the  Knights  of  England  and  France,  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  way  across  tlie  canal  in 
the  very  face  of  the  enemy,  wlio  turned  and 
fled  into  Mansoura.  If  the  count  liad  now 
acted  with  discretion,  all  might  have  been 
well ;  but,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  prudent 
counsels  of  William  Long  Sword  and  other 
cool-headed  leaders,  he  rashly  and  impetu- 
ously pursued  the  flying  foe  into  the  town. 
The  other  Knights,  not  to  be  shamed  by  his 
valor,  pressed  after  him,  and  the  whole  disor- 
ganized nia-ss  of  mingled  Moslems  and  Chris- 
tians rolled  through  the  gates  of  Mansoura. 

In  a  short  time  the  Infidels  perceived  the 
folly  of  their  pursuers,  and  made  a  rally  in 
overwhelming  numbers.  He  of  Artois  and  his 
rash  followers  found  themselves  surrounded. 
Valor  availed  not.  The  count  himself.  Long 
Sword,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars, 
were  all  either  killed  outright,  or  hewed  down  in 
blood.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers 
was  taken  prisoner  ;  nor  would  any  of  the  force 
have  escaped  Imt  for  the  opportune  arrival  of 
the  king  with  the  main  army.  The  Christians 
succeeded  in  holding  ^lansoura,  but  the  vic- 
tory was  conij)arativcly  fruitless. 

At  this  juncture  Nejmeddin  died,  and  the 
sultanate  passed  to  his  son ;  but,  before  the 
latter  was  well  seated  on  the  throne,  the  pow- 
erful Bibars,  general  of  the  Mamelukes,  ob- 
tained the  direction  of  affairs,  and  presently 
took  the  crown  for  himself.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, the  Egyptians  now  took  up  their  galleys 
from  the  Nile  above  the  Christian  camp,  and 
drew  the  same  overland  to  a  position  between 
the  Crusadei-s  and  Damietta.  In  this  wise,  the 
army  of  King  Louis  was  left  in  precisely  the 
same  predicament  as  the  Knights  of  the  Fifth 
Crusade  had  been  aforetime.  In  a  brief  period 
famine  was  added  to  the  horrors  of  disease  in 
the  French  camp,  and  it  became  evident  that, 
unless  a  retreat  could  be  effected  to  Damiettfl, 
the  whole  force  would  be  destroyed.  Daily 
the  audacious  Infidels,  emboldened  by  the  near 
prospect  of  success,  narrowed  their  lines  and 
renewed  their  assaults  on  the  failing  Chris- 
tians. When  the  latter  began  their  retreat, 
the  victorious  Moslems  captured  the  camp, 
and   murdered  the  sick  and  wounded.      All 


the  stragglers  were  cut  ott',  and  the  main 
body  was  thrown  into  confusion,  overwhelmed, 
annihilated.  King  Louis  and  his  two  re- 
maining brothers,  the  counts  of  Anjou  and 
Poitiers,  together  with  a  few  otiier  nobles, 
were  taken  prisoners,  but  the  remainder,  to 
the  iiuiiihir  nf  at  least  thirty  thousand,  were 
massacred  without  mercy. 

The  son  and  succes.sor  of  Nejmeddin  was 
named  Touran  Shah.  By  him  King  Louis 
and  his  fellow  captives  were  treated  with 
some  consideration,  and  negotiations  were 
opened  with  a  view  to  securing  the  ransom 
of  the  prisoners.  But,  before  the  terms  of 
liberation  could  be  carried  into  effect,  a  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  Egypt  by  which  the  lives 
of  the  captives  were  brought  into  imminent 
peril.  The  Mamelukes,  that  fierce  band  of 
Turcoman  horsemen,  revolted  against  the 
government,  and  Touran  Siiah  was  slain. 
His  death  was  the  extinction  of  that  Kur- 
dish dynasty  which  had  been  established  by 
Saladin,  in  place  of  which  was  substituted  a 
Mameluke  dynasty,  beginning  in  1250  with 
the  chieftain  Bibars. 

At  length  avarice  prevailed  over  the  thirst 
for  blood,  and  Louis  should  be  liberated  for 
the  fortress  of  Damietta,  which  was  still  held 
by  the  Christians,  and  that  all  his  living  fol- 
lowers should  be  redeemed  for  four  hundred 
thousand  livres  in  gold.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  first  installment  of  the  ransom,  the  sor- 
rowing but  still  saintly  warrior-king  was 
obliged  to  borrow  the  requisite  sum  from 
the  Knights  Templars.  Damietta  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Moslems,  and  Louis,  with  the 
shattered  remnant  of  his  forces,  took  ship  for 
Acre. 

Most  of  the  French  barons  and  knights, 
however,  considering  their  vows  fairly  ful- 
filled by  their  sufferings  in  Egypt,  sought 
the  first  opportunity  to  return  home.  As  to 
the  king,  no  such  course  was  to  be  thought 
of.  His  pride  and  religious  zeal  both  for- 
bade his  retirement  from  the  lands  of  the 
Turk  until  he  had  done  something  to  re- 
quite the  Infidels  for  the  destruction  of  his 
army.  Entering  Acre,  the  pious  monarch 
at  once  set  about  the  work  of  reorganizing 
the  small  band  of  warriors  who  still  adhered 
to  his  fallen  fortunes.  Of  those  who  had 
survived  the  iU-starred  expedition,  and  of  resi- 
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dent  Christian  soldiers  in  Palestine,  he  col- 
lected an  army  of  nearly  four  thousiiud  lueu, 
but  with  this  iiandful  he  was  unable  to  under- 
take any  important  campaign.  Nevertheless, 
his  energies  were  successfully  directed  to  the 
scarcely  less  essential  work  of  repairing  the 
fortifications  of  the  lew  places  over  which 
the  Christians  could  still  claim  authority. 
The  walls  and  fortress  of  Acre  were  greatly 
strengthened,  and  Cesarea,  Jaffa,  and  Sidon 
put  in  a  state  of  tolerable  defense.  In  this 
way  the  king  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  four 
years,  in  making  more  secure  the  little  that 
was  left  of  the  Latin  kingdom  in  the  Ea.'st. 

The  hopes  of  Louis  grew  with  the  occa- 
sion. The  Egyptian  and  Syrian  Moslems 
quarreled  and  went  to  war.  So  bitter  was 
the  feud  between  the  new  Mameluke  dynasty 
and  the  adherents  of  the  Kurdish  House  at 
Damascus,  that  the  French  king  was  able  to 
obtain  from  the  former  the  release  of  all  his 
prisoners  still  remaining  unransomed  with  the 
sultan  of  Cairo.  More  hopeful  still  was  the 
promise  which  he  secured  from  that  potentate 
of  a  recession  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Christians. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that,  if  the  war  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Syria  had  continued,  the 
king  would  have  accomplished  a  great  part  of 
what  all  Christendom  had  fought  and  prayed 
for  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

But  the  early  reconciliation  of  the  warring 
Moslems  served  to  blast  all  expectation  of  so 
happy  a  result.  The  sultans  not  only  made 
peace  but  combined  their  forces  to  crush  the 
rising  hopes  of  the  Syrian  Christians.  The 
latter  were  so  feeble  in  numbers  that  no  suc- 
cessful stand  could  be  made  against  the  Infi- 
del hosts  that  had  gathered  on  every  hand. 
All  the  fortresses,  except  that  of  Acre,  were 
again  given  up  to  the  Moslems,  and  even  the 
gates  of  that  stronghold  were  threatened  by 
the  triumphant  soldiers  of  the  Crescent.  At 
length,  however,  the  Islamites  withdrew  with- 
out seriously  attempting  the  reduction  of  Acre, 
and  this  movement  on  their  part,  together 
with  the  news  which  was  now  borne  to  Syria 
of  the  death  of  the  king's  mother,  gave  him 
good  excuse  for  retiring  from  the  unequal  con- 
quest. In  1254  he  took  ship  at  Acre,  and  the 
Seventh  Crusade  was  at  an  end. 

Though  in  a  manner  barren  of  positive  re- 
sults, the  expedition  of  Saint  Louis  to  Pales- 


tine had  done  much  to  shore  up  the  tottering 
fabric  of  the  Christian  kingdom.  Perhaps,  if 
he  had  in  his  turn  been  well  supported  by  the 
states  of  the  West  anil  by  the  three  great  Or- 
ders of  Knights,  a  more  permanent  result  might 
have  been  achieved.  But  the  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  had  now  foi-gotten  their  vows  and 
given  themselves  up  to  the  mercenary  and  self- 
ish spirit  of  the  times,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Cross  was  shamed  rather  than  honored  by  their 
support.  Moreover,  a  state  of  affiiirs  had  su- 
pervened in  the  West  unfavorable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Christian  cau.«e.  The  Venetians, 
Genoese,  and  Pisans  had  fallen  into  such  bit- 
ter rivalries  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of 
a  united  effort  in  any  enterprise.  These  peo- 
ples had  grown  wealthy  and  cosmopolitan,  and 
had  ceased  to  care  about  the  different  religions 
of  the  world.  It  was  enough  that  those  with 
whom  they  held  intercourse  should  desire  mer- 
chandise and  possess  the  means  of  purchase. 
For  these  and  many  other  reasons  the  discour- 
agement to  the  cause  of  Eastern  Christianity 
was  extreme,  and  all  who  were  at  once  thought- 
ful and  not  blinded  by  religious  fanaticism 
could  but  see  in  the  near  future  the  probable 
and  final  expulsion  of  the  Christians  from  the 
remaining  fortresses  still  held  by  them  in  Svria. 
As  soon  as  the  new  iNIameluke  sultan  Bibars 
was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  he 
began  a  career  of  conquest.  He  n)a(le  expe- 
ditious into  the  Moslem  states  of  Syria,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  his  sway.  He 
then  carried  his  ravages  into  the  territories 
still  nominally  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  This  movement  served  the  good 
purpose  of  hushing  for  the  moment  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Templars  and  Hosjntallers  who 
had  recently  been  breathing  out  threats  of 
mutual  destruction.  They  now  united  their 
hostile  forces,  and  did  as  much  as  valor  might 
to  resist  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  sultan. 
As  a  general  rule  the  Knights  fought  to  the 
last,  refusing  to  apostatize,  dying  rather  than 
abandon  the  faith.  In  1265  a  body  of  ninety 
of  these  invincible  warriors  defended  the  fort- 
ress of  Azotus  until  the  last  man  was  kUIed. 
The  Templars  acted  with  as  much  bravery  as 
they  of  the  Hospital.  In  the  year  following 
the  capture  of  Azotus,  the  prior  of  the  Order 
of  the  Temple  made  a  courageous  defense  of 
Saphoury.  and  finallv  capitulated  on  a  promise 
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of  honorable  treatment.  Sultan  Bibars,  how- 
ever, violated  his  pledge,  and  gave  his  prison- 
ers their  option  of  death  or  the  accej)tance  of 
Islam.  All  chose  death,  and  gave  up  tlieir 
lives  as  a  seal  to  their  fidelity.  Before  the 
year  1270,  all  the  inland  castles  belonging  to 
the  Orders,  including  the  fortresses  of  Cesarea, 
Laodicea,  and  Jaffa,  had  been  taken  by  the  In- 
fidels. At  last,  in  l'2()>i,  the  city  of  Aiitioch 
•was  captured  by  the  Mamelukes.  Many  tliou- 
sands  of  the  Christians  were  massacred,  and 
no  fewer  than  a  hundred  thousand  .sold  into 
slavery.  For  a  while  it  seemed  that  Acre  it- 
self would  share  the  fate  of  the  Syrian  cap- 
ital ;  but  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  king  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  still  more  opportune  preva- 
lence of  the  tempest  in  which  the  Egyptian 
fleet  was  well-nigh  destroyed,  postponed  for  a 
season  the  final  cata.stroi)he. 

Such  wiis  the  imminent  doom  now  impend- 
ing over  the  Christian  power  in  the  East  that 
the  Romish  See  was  at  last  awakened  from  its 
slumbers.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Anti- 
och  produced  something  of  the  same  shock  in 
Western  Christendom  which  had  been  felt  on 
so  many  previous  occasions.  The  zeal  of  Pope 
Clement  IV.  cooperated  with  the  devotion  of 
Saint  Louis  to  revive  the  flagging  cause.  Nev- 
ertheless so  completely  had  the  impulses  of 
fanaticism  abated  that  three  years  were  con- 
sumed in  preparation  before  the  now  aged 
French  king  was  able  to  gather  the  armies  of 
the  EicnTii  Cki'.saiji:,  and  set  out  for  the 
East.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1270,  the  expedi- 
tion departed  from  the  port  of  Aigncs-Mortes, 
and  came  to  Sardinia.  Here  it  was  deter- 
mined— such  being  tiie  king's  own  wish  in  the 
premises — to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  with  a  view  to  the  conquest  of  Tunis. 
For  it  was  bolieve<l  that  both  the  king  of  this 
country  and  his  subjects  might  be  converted 
to  Christianity. 

Such  was  the  oxtraonlinary  nature  of  this 
enterprise  that  many  of  King  Louis's  barons 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  the  project.  But 
the  j)iety  of  the  king,  backed  as  it  was  by 
the  interested  motives  of  his  brother  Charles 
of  Anjou,  now  king  of  Na])h's  and  Sicily, 
proved  superior  to  all  olijectioiis,  and  on  the 
24th  of  July  the  sqimdron  was  brought  to  an- 
chor in  the  harbor  of  ancient  Carthage. 

At  this  epoch   the  kingdom  of  Tunis   was 


torn  by  faction.  The  royal  or  Saracenic  party 
was  oj)posed  by  the  Berbers.  It  appears  that 
King  Louis  had  hoped  to  profit  by  this  dissen- 
sion and  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Sar- 
acen ruler  to  bring  him  and  his  countrymen 
to  Christianity.  Tlie  presence  of  the  French 
army,  however,  had  the  effect  to  heal  the 
breach  in  the  African  kingdom,  and  both  par- 
ties made  common  cause  against  the  invaders. 
The  king  of  Tunis  raised  a  powerful  army  to 
drive  his  officious  friends  into  the  sea.  He 
desired  neither  them  nor  their  religion.  For 
the  time  no  general  battle  was  fought.  Both 
parties  avoided  it.  The  Moors  knew,  and  the 
Christians  soon  came  to  know  that  the  climate 
of  tliat  sun-scorched  region  would  avail  more 
than  the  sword  in  the  destruction  of  a  Euro- 
pean army. 

Pestilences  broke  out  in  the  camp  of  the 
Crusaders.  The  soldiers  died  by  hundreds  and 
then  by  thousands.  The  air  became  laden 
with  poisonous  vapors.  The  dead  lay  unbur- 
ied,  for  the  living  were  sick.  Many  of  the 
noblest  of  France  yielded  to  the  blight.  The 
counts  of  Vendome,  La  Marche,  Gaultier,  and 
Nemours,  and  the  barons  of  Montmorency, 
Pienne,  and  Bressac,  sickened  and  died.  The 
king's  favorite  son,  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  land  of  sliadows,  and  then 
Saint  Louis  himself  fell  before  the  destroyer. 
The  few  who  remained  alive  eagerly  sought 
to  save  themselves  by  flying  from  the  liorrid 
situation  and  returning  to  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  another  train 
of  circumstances  had  been  laid  which  led  to  a 
continuance  of  tiie  Crusade  after  the  death  of 
King  Louis  and  the  ruin  of  his  army.  The 
barons  of  England,  also,  hearing  of  the  fall  of 
Antioch,  had  felt  a  generous  pang  and  taken 
the  cross  for  the  re.«cne.  Prince  Edward  Plan- 
tagenet,  son  of  Henry  HI.,  and  heir  of  the 
English  crown,  rallied  his  nobles  to  aid  the 
French  in  the  salvation  of  ihe  Christian  states 
of  the  East.  He  was  supported  in  the  work 
by  five  of  the  great  earls  of  England,  and  a 
force  of  lords  and  knights  numbering  about  a 
thousand.  Wilh  this  small  but  sjiiritcd  army 
Edward  set  out  from  the  kingdom  wliicii  he 
was  soon  to  inherit,  and  landing  on  the  Afri- 
can coast  joined  himself  and  his  brave  follow- 
ers with  the  army  of  King  Louis  to  aid  in  the 
conquest  of  Tunis.     The  French  forces,  how- 
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ever,  were  already  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution  ; 
and  when,  after  the  deatii  and  funeral  of 
Saint  Louis,  Edward  and  his  earls  tried  to 
persuade  the  sick  and  dying  soldiers  of  France 


to  continue  the  Crusjide  by  embarking  for  the 
iZiist,  tiu'v  refused  to  proceed.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, the  English.  With  a  steady  perseverance 
peculiar  to  their  race  they  resolved  to  go  alone 
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to  Palestine  and  thus  redeem  the  Eighth  Cru- 
sade from  failure. 

lu  the  autumn  of  1270  Edward  aud  his 
warrioi's  arrived  at  Acre.  The  C'hristiaus  of 
that  forlorn  outpost  <il'  the  Cross  were  greatly 
inspirited  by  the  eomiug  of  their  English 
friends,  led  by  one  who  bore  the  terrible  name 
of  Plautagcuet.  The  Moslems  conceived  a 
wholesome  dread  of  the  Knights,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  the  West.  The  .Sultan  Bibars, 
who  was  already  before  the  gates  of  Acre, 
retired  in  haste  when  he  learned  that  Edward 
PlanUKjvmi  was  in  the  fortress.  The  seattered 
Christian  warriors  of  Palestine  sought  shelter 
and  a  renewal  of  confidence  by  gathering 
around  the  English  standard.  Prince  Edward 
thus  succeeded  in  rallying  a  force  of  about 
seven  thousand  warriors,  and  with  this  small 
army  went  boldly  forth  to  encounter  the  hosts 
of  Islam. 

Marching  in  the  direction  of  Nazareth  the 
Crusaders  soon  fell  in  with  a  division  of  the 
Moslems,  w'hom  they  defeated  and  dispersed. 
Proceeding  to  the  boyhood  home  -of  Christ 
tlicy  took  the  town  by  storm  and  slaughtered 
the  iidiabitants  with  an  excess  of  ferocity 
which  might  well  have  signalized  the  deeds  of 
the  first  Crusaders.  The  Christians  took  up 
their  station  in  Nazareth,  but  were  almost  im- 
mediately attacked  with  dreadful  diseases,  more 
fatal  than  the  swords  of  the  Mo.<lems.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  snudl  army  fell  victims  to  the 
pestilence.  The  [jrince  himself  fell  sick,  and 
while  confined  to  his  couch  was  as.<ailed  l)y 
one  of  the  As.sassins.  The  wretch,  under  pre- 
tense of  giving  Edward  important  information, 
gained  access  to  bis  tent,  and  while  the  latter 
was  reading  the  pretended  credentials  attacked 
him  witii  a  poisoned  dagger.  Plantagenet, 
however,  was  not  to  be  extinguished  by  a  mur- 
derer. Springing  from  the  couch  he  .seized 
his  aasailant,  threw  him  to  the  earth,  and 
transfixed  him  with  his  own  weapon.  The 
|)rin(f's  piiysician  then  exci.scd  the  poisoned 
wounds  of  the  prince  and  his  vigorous  consti- 
tution prevailed  over  both  his  injuries  aud  the 
pestilence.  So  greatly,  however,  were  his 
scanty  forces  wiusted  that  a  further  continuance 
of  the  conflict  seemed  out  of  the  question. 

The  news  now  came  from  England  that 
KJTig  Henry  HI.  wius  sick  unto  ileatli,  and 
the    prince's    presence    was    neces.sjvry    to    the 


peace  of  the  realm.  He  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  avail  himself  of  the  overtures  made 
by  the  sultan,  wiio  perhaps  not  knowing  the 
condition  of  Edward  and  his  handful  of  war- 
riors, and  entertaining  for  them  a  salutiiry 
respect  had  proj)osed  a  truce  for  a  jjeriod  of 
ten  years.  A  settlement  was  accordingly  made 
on  this  basis,  aud  after  a  residence  of  fourteen 
months  Prince  Edward  retired  from  Palestine. 
The  success  of  his  camj)aign  had  been  such  as 
to  secure  another  respite  to  the  tottering  fabric 
of  Christianity  in  Syria. 

In  the  year  1274  the  Pope's  legate  in  Pal- 
estine, the  Count  Thibaut,  was  elected  to  the 
papal  tlirone  with  the  title  of  Gregory  X. 
Himself  familiar  by  long  and  painful  obser- 
vation with  the  dejtlorable  condition  of  Chris- 
tian afliiirs  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  at  once  re- 
solved to  do  as  much  as  lay  in  the  j)Ower  of 
the  pontiff  to  rouse  the  states  of  Europe  from 
their  lethargy.  He  accordingly,  in  the  year 
of  his  elevation  to  the  j)apacy,  convoked  the 
second  council  of  Lyons,  and  there  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  induce  another  uprising 
of  the  j)eople.  The  effort  was  in  vain.  Tlmugh 
several  of  the  secular  princes  promised  to  lend 
their  aid  in  a  new  moviiuent  to  the  East,  their 
pledges  remained  unfulfilled,  and  wiiii  the 
death  of  the  Pope  two  years  afterwards  the 
whole  enteri)rise  came  to  naugiit. 

For  eight  years  the  Syrian  Christians  re- 
mained unmolested.  This  observance  by  the 
Moslems  of  the  treaty  luaile  with  Prince 
Edward  was  due,  however,  rather  to  the  dis- 
.sensions  of  the  Islamites  tiian  to  any  considera- 
tion of  a  compact  wliicii  iIk  y  knew  the  Chris- 
tians to  be  unable  t  i  enforce.  After  the  death 
of  Frederick  II.,  in  tlit  year  12.")0,  the  crown 
of  Jerusalem  had  been  conferred  on  Hugh  of 
Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus,  though  his  claim 
to  the  mythical  dignity  was  controverted  by 
Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily.  The  latter 
by  his  recent  victory  over  Count  Manfred  of 
Naples,  whom  he  defeated  and  slew  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Benevento,  ha<l  become  the 
leading  actor  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  new 
sovereign  was,  however,  .«o  far  as  his  Syrian 
dominions  were  concerned,  a  mere  phantom. 
No  attempt  was  nuide  by  liiin  to  recover  the 
Holy  City  or  any  other  of  the  lost  possessions  of 
Christendom  in  Asia.  ■  Indeed,  the  Latin  power 
on   the  coast    existed    onlv   bv   sutleiMiice.      In 
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1280,  two  years  before  the  expiration  of  the 
truce,  some  Moslem  traders  plying  their  voca- 
tion in  the  coast  towns  and  villages  of  Pales- 
tine were  attacked  and   robbed  by  bands  of 
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marauding  Christians.  After  demanding  re- 
dress and  obtaining  none,  the  sultan  of  Egypt 
cut  short  the  existing  order  b_v  raising  an 
army  and  renewing  the  conflict.  The  Latin 
outposts  were  cut  off  one  by  one  until  Tripoli, 
the  last  remaining  fief  of  the  crown  of  Jeru- 


salem, was  taken  and  garrisoned  by  the  Mos- 
lems. From  year  to  year  he  continued  his 
aggressions  until  the  mere  foothold  in  the  for- 
tress of  Acre  was  all  that  remained  under  the 

shadow  of  the  Cross 
in  Syria. 

It  was  a  strange 
spectacle  even  in 
these  strange  times 
of  lawlessness  and 
rapine,  to  behold 
the  Christians  thus 
pent  up  in  a  single 
town,  still  display- 
ing the  spirit  of 
aggression.  It  is 
the  duty  of  History 
to  record  that  the 
last  Crusaders  in 
Palestine  were  as 
brave  and  reckless 
as  the  first.  Not- 
witli.'-tanding  their 
feebleness,  these 
strange  warriors  of 
the  Jliddle  Ages 
availed  themselves 
of  every  opportu- 
nity to  sally  forth 
and  attack  the  Mos- 
lem merchants 
whom  chance  or  in- 
terest drew  into  the 
vicinity  of  Acre. 
This  policy  was  con- 
tinued until  the  Sul- 
tan Khatil,  then 
reigning  in  Cairo, 
enraged  at  the  au- 
dacity, not  to  .say 
perfidy,  of  these  re- 
maining soldiers  of 
the  Cross,  swore  by 
the  name  of  Allah 
and  his  Prophet 
that  he  would  ex- 
terminate the  last  Christian  dog  within  the 
limits  of  his  dominions.  He  accordingly  drew 
out  an  immense  army  of  two  hundred  thou- 
.«and  men,  and  in  1291  pitched  his  camp  before 
the  walls  of  Acre. 

Perhaps   at   this   time  there  was   gathered 
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•within  the  defenses  of  the  last  stronghold  of 
Christendom  in  Palestine  such  aiJie/ajijeofpeople 
as  never  before  or  since  was  congregated  in  a 
city.  Almost  every  nation  of  I^urope  was 
represented  in  the  multitudes  that  thronged 
tlie  streets.  So  great  was  the  diversity  of 
tongues,  races,  and  religious  that  seventeen 
independent  tribunals  were  instituted  in  the 
allcj,'('il  uiliniiii.-itration  of  justice.  It  was  Gog 
and  iMagcig  with  the  immense  throng  between 
whom  and  the  swords  of  Khatil's  Mamelukes 
only  the  walls  and  towers  of  Acre  interposed. 

Such  was  the  distraction  of  counsels  prev- 
al'ent  in  the  city,  that  no  adequate  measures 
of  defense  could  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
ramparts  were  imperfectly  defended,  and  the 
crowds  of  non-combatants  soon  came  to  under- 
stand that  safetj'  lay  in  the  direction  of  escape. 
In  a  short  time  the  ships  in  the  harbor  were 
crowded  with  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
first  to  perceive  the  situation  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity.  This  process  of 
dcl)arkation  went  on  steadily  until  it  appeared 
tiiat  Acre  would  be  left  without  an  inhabitant. 
But  the  knights  of  the  three  military  orders 
and  a  few  other  warriors,  to  the  number  of 
about  twelve  thousand  in  all,  showed  a  diHer- 
ent  mettle. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  heroic  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  annals  of  warfare  than  the  reso- 
lute and  unwavering  courage  displayed  by  this 
l)and  of  European  and  Syrian  chivalry  in  de- 
funding  the  last  fortress  of  Eastern  Christen- 
dom. For  thirty-three  days  they  manned  the 
ramparts  against  Khatil  and  his  twenty  myri- 
ads of  Mamelukes.  With  ever  increasing  ve- 
hemence the  Moslems  leveled  their  destroying 
engines  against  the  tottering  walls  and  towers. 
At  last  an  important  defense,  known  by  the 
nnnie  of  the  Cursed  Tower,  yielded  to  the  as- 
.sailant.s,  and  went  down  with  a  crash.  The 
breach  thus  effected  in  the  defenses  opened  into 
the  heart  of  tiie  city.  Then  it  was  tiiat  Hugh 
of  Lusignan,  whom  the  folly  of  the  times  still 
designated  sis  king  of  Jerusalem,  gathering 
together  a  banil  of  friends  and  favorites,  fled 
in  the  durkiiess,  went  on  shipboanl,  and  left 
the  city  to  its  fate.  But  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
scorning  tlie  conduct  of  the  royal  poltroon,  ral- 
lied in  the  breacji  with  an  energy  born  of  hero- 
ism ratlier  than  de.ipair,  and  i)eat  back  the  JTos- 
lems  with  terrible  slaughter.  The  latter  rallied 
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again  and  again  to  the  charge,  and  at  vast  the 
bleeding  Knights,  reduced  to  a  handful,  were 
overborne  by  the  Infidel  host,  and  hurled  back- 
wards from  their  post  of  glory.  In  poured  the 
savage  tides  of  victorious  Islam,  hungry  for 
blood  and  revenge.  The  few  inhabitants  who 
remained  in  the  city  were  quickly  butchered  or 
seized  as  slaves.  In  the  last  hours,  the  surviv- 
ing Knights  of  the  Hospital  and  the  Temple 
shared  the  dying  glory  of  the  Teutonic  chiv- 
alry. Sallying  forth  from  the  parts  of  the 
defenses  which  had  been  a.<signe(l  to  their 
keeping,  they  charged  upon  the  Moslems,  and 
fought  till  only  seven  of  the  gallant  band  re- 
mained to  tell  the  tale  of  destruction.  This 
remnant  of  an  Order  wliich  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  for  its  stubborn  exhibition  of 
mediiBval  virtues  gained  the  coa.st,  and,  with 
good  reason,  considering  that  their  monastic 
vows  had  been  fulfilled,  saved  themselves  by 
embarkation. 

For  tliree  days  after  the  assault  and  capture 
of  the  city,  the  surviving  Templars  defended 
themselves  in  their  monastery.  Here  their 
Grand  Master,  Pierre  de  Beaujeu,  one  of  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  was  killed  by  a  poisoned 
arrow.  His  companions  continued  the  defense 
until  the  sultan,  not  unappreciative  of  such 
heroism,  granted  them  honorable  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation. No  sooner,  however,  had  they  sur- 
rendered than  they  were  assailed  with  jeers 
and  insults  by  the  infuriated  Mamelukes,  who 
could  hardly  be  restrained.  Enraged  at  this 
treatment,  the  Knights  attacked  their  enemies 
with  redoubled  fury,  and  fought  until  they 
were  exterminated  almost  to  a  man.  A  few, 
escaping  into  the  interior,  continued  to  smite 
every  Jloslem  whom  they  met,  until  finally,  re- 
turning to  the  coast,  they  took  ship  and  sailed 
for  Cyi)nis. 

Such  was  the  last  act  of  the  drama.  The 
few  Christians  still  clinging  to  the  coast  towns 
of  Syria  inaile  tlieir  escape  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  left  the  savage  Mamelukes  in  complete  pos- 
.session  of  the  country.  After  a  continuance 
of  a  hundred  and  ninety-one  years,  the  con- 
test between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  had 
ended  in  a  complete  restoration  of  the  ancient 
ri'fflme  throughout  Syria  ami  Asia  Minor.  The 
.«einilune  of  Islam  was  again  in  the  ascendent. 
The  hardy  virtues  of  the  races  of  Western  and 
Northern  Europe  had  not  been,  perhaps  could 
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not  be,  transplanted  to  the  birthplace  of  that 
religious  system  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  Crusaders  had  flunj;  themselves  upon  the 
East.  The  collapse  «as  fatal.  The  spirit,  which 
had  so  many  times  inHamed  the  zeal  and  j)as- 
sion  of  Europe,  had  expired,  and  could  be  no 
more  evoked  from  tiie  shadows.  Spasmodic- 
ally, at  intervals,  for  a  period  of  more  than 
fifty  years  after  the  fall  of  Acre,  the  voice  of 
the  Popes  was  heard,  calling  on  lethargic  Chris- 
tendom to  lift  again  the  standard  of  the  Cross 
in  Palestine.  But  the  cry  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
The  nations  would  agitate  no  more;  and  the 
picture,  drawn  with  such  vivid  effect  in  the 
preceding  century,  of  the  profane  and  tur- 
baned  Turk  performing  his  orgies  on  the  tomb 
of  Christ,  kindled  no  more  forever  the  insane 
fanaticism  of  the  Ciiristians  of  the  West. 

It  is  appropriate  in  this  connection  to  add 
a  few  paragraphs  on  the  effects  which  followed 
the  Crusades  as  their  antecedent  and  cause.  It 
is  a  difficult  question  on  which  to  express  such 
a  judgment  as  will  fairly  reconcile  the  conflict- 
ing views  of  those  writers  who  have  essayed  the 
discussion.  It  is  natural,  in  the  first  place,  to 
look  at  the  relative  position  and  strength  of 
the  combatants  after  the  conflict  was  ended. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  neither  Islam 
nor  Christianity  was  much  retarded  or  pro- 
moted by  the  issue  of  the  almost  two  centu- 
ries of  war.  The  prospects  of  the  Crescent  in 
SjTia  and  Asia  Jlinor  were  nearly  the  same 
after  the  fall  ,of  Acre  as  they  had  been  before 
the  Council  of  Clermont.  The  Crusades  failed 
to  alter  the  established  condition  of  Asia;  and 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether,  taken  all  in  all,  the 
downfall  of  Constantinople  was  either  greatly 
delayed  or  promoted  by  the  Holy  Wars. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  religious  con- 
dition of  Europe.  The  ^Mohammedans  fought 
to  maintain  a  status;  and  to  that  extent  they 
were  successful.  But  they  seem  never  to  have 
contemplated  the  invasion  of  the  Christian 
continent  as  a  measure  of  retaliation.  It  was 
sufficient  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  were 
expelled  from  Palestine,  and  limited  to  such 
intestine  strifes  as  were  native  to  their  own 
dominions. 

As  to  religious  opinions,  a  larger  change 
was  effected.  At  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
flict, both  Christians  and  Mohammedans  en- 
tertained for  each  other's  beliefs  and  practices 


an  indescribable  abhorrence.  A  mutual  hatred 
more  profound  than  that  with  which  the  first 
Crusaders  and  the  Infidels  were  inflamed  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  The  fanaticism  and 
bigotry  of  the  Christians  was  more  intense  in 
proportion  as  they  were  more  ignorant  than 
the  Islamites.  They  believed  that  Jloham- 
med  was  the  Devil,  or,  at  least,  that  Anti- 
christ whom  to  exterminate  was  the  first  duty 
and  highest  privilege  of  Christian  warriors. 
By  degrees,  however,  this  iiisanc  frenzy  passed 
away,  and  was  replaced  with  a  certain  respect 
for  an  enemy  whom  they  found  more  intelli- 
gent and  less  bloody-minded  than  themselves. 
From  the  time  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Cru- 
sades it  was  easy  to  perceive  a  change  of  sen- 
timent affecting  the  conduct  of  the  combat- 
ants. Their  battles  were  no  longer  mere 
ma.ssacres  of  the  vanquished  by  the  victors. 
Saladin  himself,  though  still  in  a  measure 
under  the  influence  of  .savage  Islam,  set  the 
example  of  a  more  humane  and  tolerant 
spirit.  In  some  degree  his  conduct  was  emu- 
lated by  the  Christians,  and  the  later  years 
of  the  war  were  marked  by  less  atrocity  and 
fewer  butcheries. 

The  altered  sentiments  of  the  Crusaders 
and  the  ]Moslems  are  easily  discoverable  in  the 
tr)ne  assumed  by  the  earlier  and  later  writers 
who  followed  the  Christian  armies.  In  the 
older  chronicles  there  is  diffused  on  every  page 
the  intense  hatred  of  the  author.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  they  write  of  peoples  whom  they  had 
not  yet  seen,  of  beliefs  which  they  did  not 
understand,  of  institutions  and  practices  which 
they  had  not  witnessed.  They  detest  the  Mo- 
hammedans as  if  they  were  monsters,  dogs, 
devils.  But  in  the  later  annals  of  the  Crusades 
there  is  a  change  of  tone  and  opinion.  The 
Moslems  are  no  longer  the  savage  and  inhuman 
beasts  which  they  had  been  represented  to  be 
by  the  earlier  historians.  The  Christians  had 
come  to  understand  and  to  a  certain  degree  to 
appreciate  the  ideas  and  social  customs  of  the 
Lslamites.  Friendly  relations  sprang  up  in  the 
intervals  between  the  successive  Crusades,  and 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  Christian  dwellers 
in  the  Holy  Land  frequently  heard  with  regret 
and  grief  the  premonitory  mutterings  of  an- 
other outbreak,  by  which  their  moiety  of  peace 
was  to  be  swept  away.  Besides  this,  the  later 
Christian  chroniclers  have  words  of  nraise  not 
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few  or  stinted  for  the  great  Mohamniedan  lead- 
ers with  whom  they  had  hecoine  aequaiuted. 
Bernard  le  Tresorier  pronounces  a  glowing 
eulogium  on  the  character  of  Saladin,  and 
William  of  Tyre  praises  Noureddin  in  a  strain 
of  equal  commendation.  It  is  evident  that  by 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  opinions 
of  that  part  of  Christendom  which  had  come 
into  actual  contact  with  I.slam  had  undergone 
a  radical  change.  There  are  not  wanting  Chris- 
tian writers  of  the  epoch  who  go  to  the  length 
of  drawing  unfavorable  comparisons  between 
the  manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of  their 
own  people  in  the  West  and  those  of  the  more 
refined  Mohammedans.  The  historical  treatises 
and  letters  of  the  later  Crusaders  are  thus 
found  to  express  sentiments  and  opinions  which 
would  have  been  horrifying  in  the  last  de- 
gree to  the  contemporaries  of  Godfrey  and 
Baldwin.' 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  Crusade  was,  so  far  as  ideas  and 
beliefs  were  concerned,  in  the  direction  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  mind.  Though 
the  Holy  Wars  were  begun  under  the  impulse 
of  religious  fanaticism,  though  they  were  con- 
tinued for  the  expresij  purpose  of  making  re- 
ligious zeal  the  criterion  of  human  character 
and  conduct,  yet  year  by  year  the  despotic 
sway  of  that  fanaticism  and  zeal  was  loosened 
and  the  mind  set  free  in  wider  fields  of  activ- 
ity. The  change  of  place  and  scene  had  a 
marvelous  effect  upon  the  rude  imaginations 
and  confined  beliefs  of  the  Crusaders.  They 
saw  Rome,  the  mother  of  mysteries.  They  saw 
Constantin()|)le,  the  wonder  of  two  continents. 

^'  The  following  paragraphs  from  Sir  John  Man- 
deville  will  illustrate  the  altered  tone  of  the  later 
Christian  writers  relative  to  manners  and  merits 
of  tfie  Moslems.  Sir  Jolin  thus,  in  ir!.5(>,  narrates 
the  story  of  liis  interview  witli  the  sultiin,  and  of 
tlie  sentiments  wliich  tlicy  interclianKefl: 

"And  therefore  sliall  I  till  you  what  the  sul- 
tan told  me  one  day  in  liis  clKiniber.  lie  sent  out 
of  the  room  all  manner  of  men,  ftotli  lords  and 
others,  for  ho  would  s|>eiik  witli  me  in  private: 
And  there  he  asked  me  in  wliat  manner  the  Chris- 
tian folk  gr>vern  themselves  in  our  country.  And 
I  answered  liim,  '  Riuht  well ;  thanks  to  God.' 
And  he  replied,  '  Indeed  not  so ;  for  the  Christian 
people  do  not  know  how  to  serve  Gch\  rightly. 
You  should  give  example  to  the  lewd  folk  to  do 
well,  hut  you  give  them  example  to  do  evil.  For 
your  people  U])on  festival  days  when  they  should 
go  to  churrli  to  serve  (lod,  then  go  they  to  taverns, 


They  saw  Jerusalem,  and  found  it  only  a  Syrian 
town  hallowed  by  nothing  save  its  associations. 
They  observed  the  riches  and  elegant  manners 
of  the  Moslems,  and  thus  by  degrees  were 
weaned  from  the  domination  of  tho.se  ideas 
which  had  impelled  them  to  take  the  Cross. 

As  to  the  Papal  Church,  the  influence  of 
the  Crusades  was  more  baleful  than  beneficial. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ambition  of  Greg- 
ory was  sincere ;  nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  sup- 
pose that  Urban  11.  was  actuated  by  other 
than  a  true  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  Cross. 
But  the  Holy  Wars  had  not  long  continued 
until  tlic  Popes  discovered  in  the  situation  a 
vast  source  of  profit  to  themselves  and  the 
Church.  The  princii)le  of  a  monetary  equiv- 
alent for  military  service  was  admitted,  and  it 
became  the  custom  with  the  Crusaders  to  pay 
into  the  pai)al  treasury  large  sums  as  a  satis- 
faction for  unfulfilled  vows.  This  usage,  if 
not  the  actual  beginning,  was  at  least  the  pow- 
erful excitant  and  auxiliary  of  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences by  the  Church.  The  principal  of 
buying  exemption  from  military  service  was 
extended  to  other  classes  of  service  and  duty; 
and  the  plan  of  purchasing  the  removal  of 
penalties,  both  past  and  prospective,  became 
almost  universally  prevalent. 

Another  fatal  consequence  flowing  to  the 
Church  from  the  Crusades  was  the  subsequent 
misdirection  of  the  zeal  and  fanaticism  which 
she  had  evcjked  against  the  Infidels.  When 
papal  Euroi)e  cea.sed  to  agitate  against  the 
Moslems,  it  became  a  question  with  the  Popes 
to  what  end  the  forces  which  had  been  ex- 
])ending  themselves  in  warfare  with  the  Turks 

and  remain  there  in  gluttony  all  day  and  all  night, 
eating  and  drinking  as  beasts  that  have  no  reason, 
and  wit  not  when  tliey  have  enough.'  .... 
And  then  lie  railed  in  all  the  lords  whom  lie  had 
sent  out  of  his  ehamher  and  there  he  showed  me 
four  that  were  grandees  in  that  country ;  and 
these  told  nie  of  my  country  and  of  many  other 
Chri.stiiin  countries  as  truly  as  if  they  had  been 
there  themselves.  .\nil  they  spake  French  right 
well ;  and  the  sultan  also,  whereof  I  had  great 
marvel.  .Mas!  it  is  a  great  scandal  to  our  faith 
and  our  law  when  they  that  are  without  the  law 
do  thus  reprove  and  underrate  us  on  account  of 
our  sins.  And  truly  they  have  good  rea.son.  For 
the  Saracens  are  good  and  faithful.  For  they  keep 
perfectly  the  commandment  of  the  Holy  Book 
Al-Koran,  which  God  sent  them  hy  his  messenger 
Moli.nmmed,  to  whom,  as  they  say,  God  often  re- 
vealed his  will  by  the  angel  Gabriel." 
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ehould  now  be  turned.  To  the  endless  misfor- 
time  of  Koine,  the  remaining  energy  of  the 
Christian  states — the  residue  of  fanaticism 
which  two  centuries  of  war  had  not  wholly 
consumed — was  turned  into  the  two  channels 
of  open  persecution  for  unbelief  and  private 
inquisitorial  tortures  for  the  heretical.  The 
Church  which  had  failed  to  overthrow  the 
Crescent  in  Asia,  undertook  the  extirpation 
of  heresy  in  her  own  dominions.  And  the 
means  by  which  she  would  accomplish  this  re- 
sult were  far  less  honorable  to  licr  judgment 
and  conscience  than  were  the  measures  adopted 
to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  the  False  Prophet 
in  the  East.  The  horrid  cruelties  to  which 
for  several  centuries  Europe  was  to  be  sub- 
jected for  opinion's  sake,  were  referable  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  unexpired  and  malignant 
energies  of  the  Crusading  epoch,  misdirected 
against  the  clearing  judgment  and  rising  con- 
science of  the  age. 

Among  the  political  effects  of  the  Cru- 
gades,  the  most  marked  and  important  was 
the  stimulus  given  to  monarchy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  feudalism.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Holy  Wars,  Europe  was  feudal ;  at  their  close, 
she  had  become  monarchic.  Not  that  feudal- 
ism was  extinct ;  not  that  monarchy  was  com- 
pletely triumphant;  but  the  begiuuiug  of  the 
new  order  of  things  had  been  securely  laid, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  old  system  was  only 
a  question  of  time.  The  events  which  led  to 
this  result  are  easily  apprehended.  The  Cru- 
sades were  the  very  wheel  under  which  feu- 
dalism might  be  most  effectually  crushed. 
The  movement  at  the  first  was  headed  by 
feudal  barons,  but  there  was  a  survival  of 
the  fittest.  The  fittest  became  kings.  The 
rest  sank  out  of  sight.  While  the  Crusades 
were  thus  bringing  princes  to  the  front,  a 
process  of  transformation  was  going  on  in 
the  home  states,  out  of  which  the  pilgrim 
warriors  had  been  recruited.  Here  thesmaller 
fiefs  were  rapidly  absorbed  in  the  larger.    The 

Creat  and  powerful  barons  grew  towards  the 
ingly  estate,  and  the  feeble  lords  lost  their 
importance  with  their  lauds.  At  the  close  of 
the  Crusades,  the  kings  of  the  Western  states 
found  themselves  opposed  by  a  less  numerous 
nobility;  and  many  of  the  surviving  grandees 
were  barons  of  low  degree,  or  knights  of 
shreds  and  patches.     In  the  contest  that  pres- 


ently ensued,  every  circumstance  favored  the 
cause  of  aspiring  royalty  as  against  that  of 
the  feudal  nobles. 

Still  more  striking,  however,  was  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crusades  in  promoting  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  free  municipalities  of 
Europe.     First  of  all  did  the  maritime  Repub- 
lics of  Italy  feel  the  impetus  of  i)rosperity  and 
greatness  under  the  agitation  of  the  Northern 
states.    It  is  in  the  nature  of  war  that  it  makes 
heavy   drafts   upon    commerce  and    manufac- 
tures.     The   latter   produce   and   the   former 
conveys  to  the  destined  field  the  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  enginery  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  expedition.     Before  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont the  Italian  Republics  had  already  grown 
to  such  a  stature  that  they  were  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  get  gain. 
During  the  progress  of  the  Holy  Wars  these 
sturdy   maritime   states  sprang   forward  with 
rapid  strides  and  took  their  place  among  the 
leading  powers  of  the  West.     The  general  up- 
heaval of  European  society  contributed  won- 
derfully to  the  prosperity  and  influence  of  the 
seafaring  republicans  who,  caring  but  little  for 
the  principles  involved  between  the  Christian 
barons  and  the  Moslems,  were  ready  with  ships 
and  merchandise  to  serve  whoever  would  pay 
for  the  use  of  their  wharves  and  fleets.     Dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
nearly  all  the  pilgrimages  and  expeditions  to 
the  East  were  conducted  in  Venetian  vessels, 
though  the  ships  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  competed 
with  their  more  prosperous  rivals  for  the  car- 
rying trade  with  the  ports  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Asia  Jlinor.    The  squandered  wealth  lifted 
by  religious  fanaticism  from  the  products  of 
the   peasant   labor  of  France,  England,   and 
Germany  found  its  way  to  the  Venetian  mer- 
chants, and  into  the  swollen  coffers  of  the  Ro- 
mish See. 

Not  only  did  the  crusading  expeditions 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  Republics, 
but  also  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  West- 
ern states.  The  naval  enterprises  were  con- 
ducted with  so  great  success  by  the  merchant 
sailors  of  Italy  that  trading-ports  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Levant,  into  which  were  poured 
and  out  of  which  were  exported  the  riches  of 
the  Orient.  Merchandising  became  the  most 
profitable  of  all  pursuits.  Not  only  the  cities 
of  Italy,  but  those  of  Germany,  of  England, 
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and  of  the  North  of  Europe,  felt  the  life-giving 
impulses  of  the  new  coniinerce  estal)lislied  with 
the  East.  No  other  circumstance  between  the 
time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of 
the  AVest  and  the  double  discovery  of  the  New 
World  and  an  all-water  route  to  India,  did  so 
much  to  revive  the  dormant  commercial  spirit 
of  Europe  as  did  the  Holy  Wars  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Perhaps  the  influence  of  the  Crusades,  as 
it  respects  the  diffusion  of  the  learning  of  the 
East,  has  been  overestimated.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  writers  to  draw  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  effects  of  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  and  those  which  followed  the 
establishment  of  the  Latin  kingdom  in  the 
East.  A  closer  examination  of  the  facts  de- 
stroys the  parallel.  The  comparative  barbar- 
ity of  the  Crusaders,  their  want  of  learning 
and  complete  depravity  of  literary  taste,  for- 
bade the  absorption  by  them  of  the  intellectual 
wealth  of  the  peoples  whom  they  con([Ucrcd. 
Even  in  Constantinople  the  French  barons  and 
knights  appear  not  to  have  been  afiected  by 
llic  culture  and  refinement  of  the  city.  Only 
their  cupidity  was  excited  by  the  splendor  and 
literary  treasures  of  the  Eastern  metropolis. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Crusaders,  even 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  leaders,  were  suf- 
ficiently interested  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Greeks. 
The  literary  imagination  of  the  invaders  and 
conquerors  of  Palestine  seem  not  to  have  been 
excited  in  the  midst  of  scenes  which  miglit 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  native  sources 
of  ins])iration.  Poetry  followed  not  in  the 
wake  iif  those  deva.stating  excursions.  Art 
came  not  as  the  fruit  of  war-like  agitation,  or 
to  comineniorate  the  exploits  of  intMllievul 
heroes. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  advantage  flow- 
ing from  the  Crusades  was  the  estalilisliment 
of  intercourse  between  the  Asiatic  and  the 
European  nations.  Hitherto  the  jieoples  of 
the  East  and  tho  West  had  lived  in  almost 
complete  ignorance  of  each  other's  manners, 
customs,  and  national  character.  Tnivcling 
became  common,  an<l  the  minds  of  men  began 
to  bo  ('iiiancipated  from  the  fetters  of  Incality. 
Many  I'hiropcans  settled  in  the  East,  and  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  Asiatics,  diffused 
a  kuovvledgc  of  lb"  (Orient    niiinng  tln'ir  nwn 


countrymen.  Relations  were  established  be- 
tween the  Moslem  and  the  Christian  states. 
Embassies  were  sent  back  and  forth  between 
the  Mongol  emperors  and  the  kings  of  the 
Western  nations.  More  than  once  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Christians  and  the  Mongols 
sliould  enter  into  an  alliance,  and  that  the 
Crusades  should  be  continued  by  them  against 
the  common  enemy,  the  Turks.  The  impress 
made  upon  the  mind  and  destinies  of  Europe 
by  these  relations  of  the  Christians  and  the 
^loliammedans,  is  thus  described  by  the  distin- 
guished historian,  Abel  Remusat: 

"  JIany  men  of  religious  orders,  Italians, 
French,  and  Flemings,  were  charged  with  dip- 
lomatic missions  to  the  court  of  the  Great 
Khan.  Mongols  of  distinction  came  to  Rome, 
Barcelona,  Valetia,  Lyons,  Paris,  London,  and 
Northampton,  and  a  Franciscan  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  was  archbishop  of  Pekin.  His 
successor  was  a  professor  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Paris.  But  how  many  other 
people  followed  in  the  train  of  these  person- 
ages, either  as  slaves,  or  attracted  by  the  desire 
of  profit,  or  led  by  curiosity  into  regions  hith- 
erto unknown !  Chance  has  preserved  the 
names  of  some  of  these ;  the  firet  envoy  who 
visited  the  king  of  Hungary  on  the  part  of 
the  Tartars  was  an  Englishman,  who  had  been 
banished  from  his  country  for  certain  crimes, 
and  who,  after  having  wandered  over  Asia, 
at  last  entered  into  the  service  of  the  ^longols. 
A  Ficniisli  Cordelier,  in  the  heart  of  Tartary, 
fell  in  witii  a  woman  of  Metz  called  Paquette, 
who  had  been  carried  of!"  into  Hungary ;  also 
a  Parisian  gi)ldsinith,  and  a  young  man  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Rouen,  wlin  IkkI  been  at 
the  taking  of  Belgraile.  In  the  same  country 
he  fell  in  also  with  Russians,  Hungarians,  and 
Flemings.  A  singer,  called  Robert,  after  hav- 
ing traveled  through  Eastern  Asia,  returned 
to  end  his  days  in  the  cathedral  of  Chartres. 
A  Tartar  was  a  furnisher  of  helmets  in  the 
armies  of  Philip  the  Fair.  Jean  de  Plancai^ 
pin  fell  in,  near  Gayouk,  with  a  Russian  gen- 
tleman whom  he  calls  Tntirr,  an<l  who  acted 
as  interpreter ;  and  many  merchants  of  Bres- 
lau,  Polanil,  and  .\ustria,  accompanied  him 
in  bis  journey  into  Tartarv.  Gt!u>rs  returned 
with  him  through  Russia;  they  were  Genoese, 
Pi.ians,  and  Venetians.  Two  Venetians,  mer- 
eliaTit,"!.  whom  elianee  had  brought  to  Bokhara, 
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followed  a  Mongol  ambassador,  sent  by  Houl- 
agou  to  Khoubilai.  They  remained  many  years 
in  China  and  Tartary,  returned  with  lettei-s 
from  tile  Cuvat  Klian  to  the  I'upc,  and  after- 
wards went  back  to  the  Klian,  taking  with 
them  the  son  of  one, of  their  number,  the  cele- 
brated Marco  Polo,  and  once  more  left  the 
court  of  Kiioubilai  to  return  to  Venice.  Trav- 
els of  this  nature  were  not  less  frequent  m  the 
following,'  century.  Of  this  number  are  those 
of  John  Miiiidcville,  an  English  i)hysician ; 
Oderic  do  Frioul,  Pcgulctti,  Guilleaume  de 
Bouldeselle,  and  several  others. 

"  It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  tliose  travels 
of  which  the  memory  is  preserved,  form  but  a 
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small  part  of  those  which  were  undertaken,  and 
there  were  in  those  days  many  more  people  who 
■were  able  to  perform  those  long  journeys  than 
to  write  accounts  of  them.  JIaiiy  of  those  ad- 
venturoTs  must  have  remained  and  died  in  the 
countries  they  went  to  visit.  Others  returned 
home,  as  obscure  as  before,  but  having  their  im- 
agination full  of  the  things  they  had  seen,  re- 
lating them  to  their  families,  with  much  exag- 
geration, no  doiibt,  but  leaving  behind  them, 
among  many  ridiculous  fables,  useful  recollec- 
tions and  traditions  capable  of  bearing  fruit. 
Thus,  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  in  the 
monasteries,  among  the  nobility,  and  even  down 
to  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  there  were  de- 


posited many  precious  seeds  destined  to  bud  at 
a  somewhat  later  period.  All  these  unknown 
travelers,  cai-rying  the  arts  of  their  own  coun- 
try into  distant  regions,  brought  back  other 
pieces  of  knowledge  not  less  precious,  and, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  made  exchanges 
more  advantageous  than  tho.se  of  commerce. 
By  these  means,  not  only  the  traffic  in  the 
silks,  porcelain,  and  other  commodities  of  Hiu- 
dostau,  became  more  extensive  and  practicable, 
and  new  paths  were  ojiencd  to  commercial  in- 
dustry and  enterprise;  but,  what  was  more  val- 
uable still,  foreign  manners,  unknown  nations, 
extraordinary  productions,  presented  tliemsclves 
in  aijundanco  to  the  minds  of  the  Europeans, 
which,  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  had 
been  confined  within  too  narrow  a  circle.  Men 
began  to  attach  some  imj)ortance  to  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  pojiulous,  and  the  most 
anciently  civilized,  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world.  They  began  to  study  the  arts,  the  re- 
ligions, the  languages,  of  the  nations  by  whom 
it  was  inhabited ;  and  there  was  even  an  inten- 
tion of  establishing  a  jjrofcssorshipof  the  Tartar 
language  in  the  university  of  Paris.  The  ac- 
counts of  travelers,  strange  and  exaggerated, 
indeed,  but  soon  discussed  and  cleared  up,  dif- 
fused more  correct  and  varied  notions  of  those 
distant  regions.  The  world  seemed  to  open,  as 
it  were,  towards  the  East ;  geography  made  an 
immense  stride ;  and  ardor  for  discovery  became 
the  new  form  assumed  by  European  spirit  of 
adventure.  The  idea  of  another  hemisphere, 
when  our  own  came  to  be  better  known,  no 
longer  seemed  an  improbable  paradox ;  and  it 
was  when  in  search  of  the  Zipangri  of  Marco 
Polo  that  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  the 
New  World." 

^lany  disputes  have  occurred  relative  to  the 
discoveries  and  inventions  alleged  to  have  been 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  returning  Cru- 
saders. It  .stands  to  reason  that  things  known 
in  Asia,  and  unknown  in  the  AVest,  would  be 
revealed  to  the  jjilgrim  warriors,  and  by  them 
reported  to  their  countrymen.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  bigotry  of  the 
Crusaders  knew  no  bounds.  They  \ve;jl  to 
Asia  as  cledroyers.  They  beat  to  the  eai  tVi,  wit'/ 
undiscriminatiug  hatred,  both  man  and  his 
works.  It  was  their  theory  and  belief  that  all 
things  Mohammedan  were  of  the  Devil.  Act- 
ing under  this  blind  and  superstitious  fauati- 
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cism,  tliey  were  little  disposed  to  admit  the 
merit,  much  less  to  copy  the  advantages,  of 
Asiatic  discoveries  in  art  and  science.  It  has 
been  said  that  those  great  factors  of  civiliza- 
tion— gunpowder,  the  art  of  j)rinting,  and  the 
mariner's  compass — were  known  in  Asia  before 
the  epoch  of  the  Crusades,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  sucli  was  actually  the 
case;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  a  knowledge  of  these  sterling  inventions 


was  obtained  in  Europe  from  the  Christian 
warriors  returning  from  Palestine.  It  was  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  that 
Europeans  began  to  enijiloy  the  compass,  to 
manufacture  explosives  for  the  purposes  of." 
war,  and  to  print  from  movable  types.  Per- 
haps the  rumor  and  general  fame  of  such  arts 
may  have  preceded,  by  a  considerable  period, 
their  actual  introduction  among  the  nations  of 
the  West. 


CHAPTER  xciii.— England  and  krancb  in  the 
Thirteenth  century. 
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I  HE  present  Book  may  be 
appropriately  closed  with 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  England  and 
France  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  In 
the  former  country,  be- 
ginning with  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Plantagcnet,  we  come,  in  1154,  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  H.  This  distinguished  prince  was 
the  son  of  Geoffrey  Plantagcnet  and  Matilda, 
daugliter  of  Henry  I.  Though  no  Crusader 
himself,  he  gave  to  the  Holy  Wars  the  great- 
est of  all  Crusaders  in  the  person  of  his  son, 
the  Lion  Heart.  The  reign  of  Henry  ex- 
tended to  the  year  1189,  and  was  on  the  whole 
a  time  of  distress  and  trouble. 

The  middle  of  this  period  was  noted  for  a 
violent  outbreak  l)ctwcen  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  of  the  kingdom,  the  former 
headed  by  the  king,  and  the  latter  by  the  cel- 
ebrated Thomas  a  Becket,  archbishoi)  of  Can- 
terbury. On  the  one  side  were  arrayed  most 
of  the  barons  and  lords,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
clergy,  including  at  one  time  the  Archbishop 
of  York ;  while  on  the  other  were  marshaled 
most  of  the  bishops  and  priests,  backed  by  the 
whole  power  of  Rome.  From  the  jieculiar 
Rtructure  of  English  .society  it  ha])pened  that 
the  common  people,  who  were  grievously  op- 
pressed by  the  barons,  wore  all  on  the  side  of 
the  church  a-s  against  the  king.  By  them  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  regarded  as  a 
friend,  chanijiion,  and  protector,  and  they 
looked  to  him  as  to  one  able  to  deliver  them 


from  the  woes  of  secular  despotism.  Becket 
himself  liad  been  a  soldier,  and  besides  the 
reputation  which  he  had  gained  in  the  field, 
he  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  ripest  scholars 
of  the  age.  He  had  been  the  bosom  friend 
of  Henry  Plantagcnet,  and  by  the  influence 
of  that  sovereign  had  been  raised  through  suc- 
cessive grades  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  His  break 
with  the  king  may  be  dated  from  the  year 
1164,  when,  by  setting  himself  in  antagonism 
to  a  series  of  royal  measures  known  as  the 
"  Constitution  of  Clarendon,"  he  incurred  the 
monarch's  undying  enmity.  The  great  prel- 
ate's opposition  was  without  doubt  based  upon 
a  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  English 
commons,  no  less  than  on  the  purpose  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel.  King 
Henry  withdrew  his  .«on  from  the  tutorshij)  of 
Beeket,  and  plaeeil  liini  with  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  By  and  by  the  Pope  interfered,  and 
Becket  was  at  the  first  ordered  to  cease  from 
his  opposition  to  (he  measures  of  the  king. 
Henry  procured  the  archbishop's  trial  by  the 
parliament  of  Northampton,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  frcni  (he  kingdom.  More  than 
four  hundred  of  his  relatives  were  driven  into 
exile  ;  but  Becket,  having  surrendered  his  au- 
thority into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  was  rein- 
stated by  him  in  all  his  former  and  several 
additional  dignities.  The  measure  was  openly 
canvas-aod  in  the  Koniish  See  of  cxcommnni- 
catinfj  King  Henry  from  the  conimuuiou  of 
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the  church.  The  latter,  however,  was  as  ob- 
stinate as  his  enemies.  He  had  the  coronation 
of  his  son  Henry  remanded  to  the  Archbishoj) 
of  York,  thus  openly  denying  the  primacy  of 


Canterbury.  In  the  early  part  of  1170,  a  su- 
perficial reconciliation  Wiis  patched  up  between 
the  king  and  the  prelate ;  but  Henry  gave 
some  of  his  less  scrupulous  barons  to  under- 
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stand  that  Thomas  a  Becket's  exit  from  the 
world  would  be  a  fact  most  pleasing  to  him- 
self. Hereupon  Kcginald  Fitzurse,  William 
de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Moreville,  aud  Kichard 
Brito  made  a  conspiracy  against  the  archbish- 
op's life.  On  the  28th  of  December,  1170, 
they  met  at  the  castle  of  Kauulph  de  Broc, 
near  Canterbury,  aud  were  there  joined  by  a 
body  of  armed  men  ready  for  any  business, 
however  desperate.  On  the  following  day  the 
leaders,  who  appear  to  have  desired  to  stop 
short  of  taking  the  prelate's  life,  had  an  in- 
terview with  him,  and  tried  to  frighten  him 
out  of  the  reaim.  But  the  soldier  priest  was 
not  to  be  terrified,  and  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  the  conspiratoi-s  forced  their  way  into  the 
cathedral,  where  Becket  was  conducting  ves- 
pers. They  first  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
the  church,  but  the  bishop  tore  himself  from 
their  clutches  and  knelt  down  at  the  altar, 
already  bleeding  with  a  sword  gash  in  his 
head.  His  assailants  now  fell  upon  him  with 
fury,  and  dashed  out  his  brains  on  the  floor. 

Though  the  king's  party  had  thus  freed 
themselves  from  the  presence  of  their  powerful 
enemy,  the  spirit  which  he  rejjresented  was 
not  .so  easily  extinguished.  The  people  of 
Knaresborough  rose  in  their  wrath,  and  the 
slayers  of  Becket  were  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
kingdom.  Everywhere  throughout  England 
the  tide  rose  so  high  against  Henry  that  he 
and  his  dynasty  were  threatened  with  over- 
throw. The  king  of  France  took  up  arms 
and  the  Pope  threatened  excommunication. 
The  king,  however,  escaped  from  the  danger- 
ous situation  by  taking  a  solemn  oath  that  he 
Jiad  not  been  privy  to  the  murder  of  Becket; 
but  even  after  this  he  deemed  it  nece.«.«ary  to 
make  a  further  atonement  at  the  altars  of  the 
irate  church.  He  accordingly  nia<lo  a  i)ilgnin- 
age  to  the  tomb  of  Thomas  u  Becket,  and  after 
fasting  and  praying  at  the  shrine  of  that  mar- 
tyr received  a  flagcllalinn  on  his  naked  back 
at  the  hands  of  the  monks.  After  this  ])ublic 
mark  of  his  submission  and  penitence  the  ex- 
citement subsided,  and  Henry  forbore  to  give 
fm-thcr  cause  of  ofl'cnse  to  the  ecclesiastical 
party. 

The  king  now  fouml  time  to  resist  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Scot.*".  The  latter  |>n)vcd  to  be 
une(|ual  to  the  enterprise  which  they  had 
undertaken.     Henry  defeated  them,  coni]>elled 


the  king  of  Scotland  to  surrender  a  part  of 
his  dominions  and  himself  and  his  sons  to  do 
homage  for  the  remainder. 

On  the  death  of  King  Henry,  in  1189,  the 
crown  descended  to  his  eccentric  and  famous 
son,  Kichard  the  Lion  He.\kt.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  his  coronation  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  London,  and  the  hated  Jews  became 
the  objectii  of  a  popular  vengeance  which  could 
not  be  easily  appeased.  At  the  first  the  new 
king  sought  to  stay  the  fury  of  his  subjects, 
and  aflxjrded  some  protection  to  the  hunted 
Israelites.  But  when  Richard,  by  nature  large- 
hearted  and  generous,  departed  on  the  great 
Crusade,  the  persecutions  broke  out  afresh, 
and  extended  into  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dtim.  It  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  times  that 
the  brutal  religious  fanaticism  of  the  people 
of  Western  Europe  burst  forth  with  indiscrim- 
inate madness  against  all  those  who  were,  or 
had  ever  been,  the  enemies  of  Christ.  The 
Jews  were  as  much  hated  in  various  parts  of 
the  West  as  were  the  Jlohammedans  in  the 
East.  England  was  the  scene  of  several  butch-, 
eries  hardly  surpassed  in  any  age  of  barbarism. 
Three  years  after  the  crowning  of  the  Lion 
Heart  the  city  of  York  witnessed  a  massacre 
of  unusual  atrocity.  Hundreds  of  the  Jews 
were  slaughtered  without  mercy.  Their  dis- 
tinguished and  kind-spirited  rabbi,  with  a  large 
number  of  his  people,  was  driven  into  the  cas- 
tle of  York,  where,  attcm])ting  to  save  them- 
selves from  destruction,  and  despairing  of  help 
or  compassion,  they  slew  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, fired  the  edifice,  and  perished  in  the 
flames. 

The  earlier  years  of  the  twelfth  century 
were  a  stormy  and  agitated  epoch — a  kind  of 
March-month  of  English  liberty.  In  the  clos- 
ing year  of  the  preceding  centennium  King 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  died,  bciiueathing  his 
crown  and  kingdom  to  his  unheroic  and  con- 
temptible brother  John,  surnanied  SmtfU'rre, 
or  Lackland.  The  latter  came  to  the  throne 
with  all  of  the  vices  and  none  of  the  virtues 
of  the  Plantagenets.  The  I-ion  Heart  had 
been  induced  in  the  last  houi-s  of  his  life  to 
discard  his  nephew  Arthur,  of  Brittany,  in 
favorof  the  unprincipled  John,  who  was  already 
intriguing  against  the  interests  of  England. 
Philip,  who  had  been  the  protector  of  Prince 
Artiiur,  abanilniicd   him   on   the  accession  of 
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John  to  the  throne,  and  a  treaty  was  made 
between  the  Frenoli  and  Enjrlish  kings  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  niece  of  the  lat- 


ter, Blanche  of  Castile,  should  be  married  to 
Louis,  the  Dauphin  of  France.  Arthur  waa 
to  be  given  up  to  the  lender  mercies  of  his 
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uncle.  This  settleraeut,  however,  never  reached 
a  f'uliilliueut.  Prince  Arthur  married  the 
daughter  of  Piiilip,  and  his  father-in-law  es- 
poused his  cause  and  aided  him  in  the  hostil- 
ities which  ensued. 

Shortl)'  after  this  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  French  king,  Arthur  was  taken 
prisoner  by  his  uncle  John,  and  was  shut  up 
in  the  castle  of  Bristol.  The  English  king, 
with  his  usual  perfiily,  gave  orllers  to  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  governor  of  Falaise,  to  which  place 
Arthur  had  been  transferred,  to  put  the  prisoner 
to  death ;  but  the  heart  of  Hubert  failed  him 
in  the  execution  of  the  order,  and  King  John 
was  deceived  with  a  false  report  of  the  prince's 
execution  and  funeral.  The  people  of  Brit- 
tany also  believing  that  Arthur  had  been  mur- 
dered, rose  in  revolt,  and  Hubert,  in  order  to 
save  himself  from  odium  and  jirobable  de- 
struction, was  obliged  to  divulge  the  truth. 

Great  was  the  wrath  thus  enkindled  against 
the  unnatural  king.  The  barons  of  England 
refused  to  join  his  standard,  and  Pliili]),  mak- 
ing war  upon  him  in  the  French  provinces 
belonging  to  the  English  crown  overthrew  his 
authority  and  drove  him  out  of  No.maudy. 
That  great  duchy,  after  having  belonged  to 
England  for  more  than  three  centuries,  was 
torn  away  and  united  to  France.  So  great  an 
offense  and  injury  to  the  English  crown  had 
not  been  known  since  the  days  of  Rollo  the 
Dane. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.  King  John 
fell  into  a  violent  quarrel  with  Pope  Innocent 
III.  The  matter  at  issue  was  the  choice  of  a 
new  archbishop  for  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
The  choice  of  the  Pope  was  the  distinguished 
8te])lK'n  Langton,  already  a  cardinal  of  the 
Church.  Tlie  ni)pointment,  however,  was  vio- 
lently opposcil  by  John,  and,  in  I'iOx,  Innocent 
laid  the  kingdom  uniler  an  interdict.  But  the 
punishment  was  insufficient  to  bring  the  mon- 
arch to  his  senses.  He  continued  his  career  of 
injustice  and  folly,  making  war  on  the  people 
of  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  filling  his  coffers  by 
confiscation  and  cruel  extortion.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  called  together  all  the  abbots  and 
abbesses  of  the  religious  houses  in  London, 
and  then  deliberately  informed  them  that  thoy 
were  his  ])risoners  until  what  time  they  >linidd 
pay  him  a  large  sum  of  money.  So  flagrant 
was  the  outrage  thus  perpetrated  against  the 


honor  and  dignity  of  the  church,  that  the 
Pope  proceeded  to  excommunicate  King  John, 
and  to  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  Holy  Father,  in  his  wrath, 
went  to  the  extreme  of  inviting  the  Christian 
princes  of  Europe  to  unite  in  a  crusade  against 
the  audacious  and  disobedient  king  of  England. 
Philip  of  France,  as  the  secular  head  of  West- 
ern Christendom,  was  especially  besought  to 
undertake  a  war;  and  he  was  by  no  means 
loth  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  increasing  hia 
own  power  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  prince. 

This  movement,  however,  aroused  the  ire  of 
the  English  barons,  who,  though  they  heartily 
detested  their  king  and  his  j)olicy,  were  not  at 
all  di.sposed  to  yield  to  the  settlement  of  their 
national  affairs  by  the  French.  Philip  pro- 
ceeded with  his  preparations  for  the  invasion; 
and  King  John,  taking  advantage  of  the  re- 
action among  his  subjects,  collected  a  large 
army  at  Dover.  Just  before  his  departure, 
the  French  monarch  received  from  the  Pope, 
by  the  hands  of  the  legate  Pandulf,  a  mes- 
sage to  abandon  the  undertaking !  For,  in 
the  mean  time.  His  Holiness  had  made  an 
offer  to  the  refractory  John  that,  if  the  lattei 
would  accept  Langton  as  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  resign  the  crown  of  England 
into  the  pajial  hands,  the  Pope  would  restore 
the  same  to  him,  and  would  forbid  the  inva- 
sion of  his  realm  by  the  French.  These 
terms  were  accepted  by  the  base  Plautagenet, 
who  laid  down  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  Pan- 
dulf. This  haughty  cardinal  is  said  to  have 
kicked  contemptuously  the  diadem  which  had 
once  been  worn  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
Satisfied  with  this  act  of  aba.semeut,  he  then 
replaced  the  dishonored  crown  on  the  head  of 
the  alleged  king. 

Great  was  the  rage  of  Philij)  on  receiving 
the  me.<sage  of  the  Pope.  Fearing  to  disobey, 
and  unwilling  that  his  military  preparations 
should  come  to  naught,  he  diverted  the  expe- 
dition against  the  territories  of  Earl  Ferrand 
of  Flanders.  The  latter  immediately  applied 
to  King  John  for  hel|i;  and  that  monarch, 
responding  with  an  unusual  show  of  alacrity, 
sent  a  large  squadron  to  aid  the  Flemish  earl  in 
maintaining  his  independence.  A  battle  was 
f<puL'ht  between  the  English  and  French  fleets, 
in  which  the  annnment  of  Philip  was  either 
destroyed  or  dispersed.    So  signal  was  the  di» 
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aster,  that  the  land  forces  of  the  French  broke 
up  in  disorder,  and  returned  in  haste  to  their 
own  provinces. 

It  appears  that  John  was  crazed  by  his  vic- 
tory. Eager  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  he 
purposed  an  invasion  of  France ;  but  his  bar- 
ons, though  having  no  affection  for  the  French, 
and  very  willing  to  go  to  war  to  maintain  the 
honor  of  England,  were  iu  no  wise  disposed 
to  follow  the  banner  of  an  unpopular  king  on 
a  foreign  expedition.  John  was  therefore 
obliged   to   forego   his  project.      But   though 


In  a  short  time,  however,  the  English  king 
received  intelligence  that  his  ally,  the  German 
Emperor,  had,  iu  1214,  been  decisively  de- 
feated by  the  French  in  the  great  battle  of 
Bouvinos.  Seeing  that  Philip  would  now  be 
able  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  against  the 
English,  John  made  haste  to  conclude  with 
that  monarch  a  five  years'  truce,  and  quickly 
made  his  way  back  to  England. 

The  Island  during  the  king's  absence  had 
become  the  .scene  of  a  great  commotion.  The 
barons,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  John's  vacil- 


BATTLE  OF  BOUVINES. 


unsupported  by  his  nobles  and  by  the  temper 
of  his  kingdom,  he  still  sought  to  carry  out 
his  retaliatory  purpose  against  the  French 
king.  He  accordingly  sought  an  alliance  with 
Frederick  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  with 
whom  it  was  arranged  to  make  an  inviision  of 
France  on  the  east,  while  John  would  do  the 
same  in  the  provinces  adjacent  to  the  Channel. 
An  Engli.sh  army,  made  up  iu  large  measure 
of  the  refuse  of  the  kingdom,  was  accord- 
ingly landed  at  Poitou,  and  an  expedition  was 
begun  into  Anjou  and  Brittany. 


lating  conduct  and  unkingly  bearing,  had 
made  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  the  move- 
ment had  gained  such  headway  that  he  quailed 
before  his  powerful  but  disloyal  subjects. 
Archbishop  Langton  lent  the  sanction  of  the 
Church  to  the  insurrection  and  proved  him- 
self to  be  an  able  and  far-seeing  leader.  Hav- 
ing discovered  a  long-concealed  copy  of  an  old 
charter  signed  by  Henry  I.,  wherein  were  set 
forth  and  guaranteed  by  the  royal  seal  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen,  he  made 
it  the  basis  of  a  new  Bill  of  Rights,  which  he 
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drew  up  and  which  the  barons  determined  to 
maiutaiu  with  their  swords.  Such  was  the 
famous  document  known  as  Magna  Charta — 
the  Great  Charter  of  English  Liberty. 

When  the  king  returned  from  France  the 
demand  was  made  of  him  by  the  barons  that 
he  should  sign  their  instrument.  This  he  re- 
fused to  do,  and  endeavored  to  oppose  force 
with  force ;  but  finding  his  banner  almost  de- 
serted, he  came  to  his  senses  and  consented  to 
hold  a  conference  which  had  been  proposed 
by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  On  the  loth  of 
June,  1215,  a  meeting  was  accordingly  held 
at  a  place  called  Kunnymede,  between  Wind- 
sor and  Staines,  and  there  the  king  was  obliged 
to  sign  the  Charter. 

In  general  terras  ^lagnaCharta  was  intended 
by  its  authors  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  arbi- 
trary authority  over  his  subjects  by  an  En- 
glish king.  The  royal  prerogatives  were  lim- 
ited in  several  iraportiint  particulars,  so  that 
the  despotism  which  had  been  so  freely  prac- 
ticed during  the  feudal  ascendency,  became 
impossible  in  England,  save  in  violation  of 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  people.  The  great 
document  thus  wrenched  from  the  pusillani- 
mous John  consisted  of  si.xty-three  articles, 
most  of  them  being  negative,  defining  what 
the  kings  of  England  might  )u>t  do  as  it  re- 
spected their  subjects.  Of  positive  rights  con- 
ceded and  guaranteed  in  the  Charter,  the  two 
greatest  were  the  Hubeas  Corpus  and  the  Right 
of  Trial  by  Jury.  The  first  was  that  .salutary 
provision  of  the  English  Common  Law  by 
which  every  free  subject  of  the  kingdom  was 
exempted  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention  ; 
and  the  second,  that  every  person  accused  of 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  should  be  entitled  to  a 
trial  by  his  peers  in  accordance  with  tiic  hiw 
of  the  land.  The  right  of  disposing  of  proj)- 
erty  by  will  was  also  conceded,  and  in  case  no 
will  should  be  made,  it  was  provided  that  the 
goods  and  estate  of  the  father  should  descend 
to  his  children  by  the  law  f)f  inlu'ritance.  On 
the  negative  side  there  were  intenlicts  against 
outlawry  and  banishment,  anil  against  the 
seizure  of  the  jiroperty  of  freemen. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
popular  liberty,  in  the  modern  .sense,  was  se- 
cured or  even  contemplated  in  Magna  Charta. 
True  it  is  that  many  invaluable  principles  and 
maxims  were  a-ssumed  by  the  barons,  and  that 


the  restrictions  of  the  royal  prerogative  were 
of  the  most  salutary  character.  But  the  feu- 
dal classes  of  society  were  still  recognized,  and 
the  people,  as  a  factor  in  the  state,  were  ig- 
nored. Although  it  wiis  provided  that  no 
freeman  .should  be  seized  or  distresssed  in  his 
person  or  property,  but  little  was  said  respect- 
ing the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  Englishmen.  Only  a  single  clause 
of  Magna  Charta  was  intended  to  secure  to  the 
peasant  those  immunities  and  privileges  which 
in  every  civilized  country  are  now  regarded  as  ■ 
his  birthright.  It  was  enacted  that  even  a  rugtic 
should  not  be  dei)rived  of  his  carts,  plows,  and 
implements  of  husbandry.  So  great  was  the 
difference  between  the  spirit  of  the  thirteenth 
and  that  of  the  nineteenth  century  I 

Notwithstanding  the  humiliation  of  King 
John  at  Runnymede,  he  immediately  sought 
opportunity  of  avenging  himself  on  his  bar- 
ons. Great  was  his  wrath  on  account  of  the 
Charter,  and  at  those  who  had  compelled  him 
to  sign  it.  The  barons  were  little  alarmed  at 
his  preparations  and  oaths  of  vengeance  ;  but 
with  an  army  of  foreign  mercenaries  he  re- 
duced them  to  such  extremity  that  they  in 
their  folly  invited  Prince  Louis,  the  heir  of 
France,  to  come  to  their  aid,  and  promised  to 
reward  him  with  the  crown  of  England.  The 
fortune  of  war  was  turned  against  the  king 
and  he  was  obliged  to  .shut  himself  up  in  the 
castle  of  Dover.  In  the  mean  time  the  bar- 
ons grew  tired  of  their  French  ])rotector,  and 
many  of  thcni  rejoined  the  standard  of  John. 
The  latter  again  entered  the  field  and  marched 
into  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  attacked  of  a 
fever,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  1216. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  King  John,  who 
has  the  bad  reputation  of  being  the  worst  sov- 
ereign that  ever  reigned  over  England,  that 
the  great  outlaw  Robin  Hood  began  his  careei 
as  a  bandit.  It  appears  that  the  true  name 
of  this  generous  brigand  who,  until  the  year 
1247,  set  the  laws  at  defiance  and  measured 
swords  with  England,  wius  Robert,  earl  o. 
Huntingdon.  The  legend  recites  that  in  his 
youth  he  attended  a  great  tournament  in 
archery,  where  by  his  skill  he  excitid  the 
envy  of  some  rival  noblemen,  who  had  the 
rashness  to  upbniid  him  on  account  of  his 
Saxon  blood  and  uncourtly  manners.  Falling 
into  a  j)assion   under  their  insults,  he  turned 
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upon  them  and  shot  down  several  of  their 
number.  He  then  made  his  escape  into  Sher- 
wood forest,  where  he  became  the  head  of  a 
band  of  outlaws  like  himself.  Their  practice 
was  to  pillage  the  estates  of  the  rich,  to  rob 
the  wealthy  and  titled  personages,  distributing 
the  proceeds  of  their  lawlessness  to  the  poor 
and  needy.      So   persistently  was  this   policy 


JOHN   SWEARING   VENGEANCE  AGAINST  THE  BARONS. 

Drawn  by  A.  MaiUard. 

pursued  by  the  merry  Robin  and  his  men  that 
they  gained  a  great  reputation  among  the 
peasants,  insomuch  that  ballads  commemora- 
tive of  his  exploits  and  chivalry  became  the 
most  popular  literature  of  the  times,  and  have 
ever  since  remained  as  a  witness  of  the  esteem 
in  which  even  a  lawless  benefactor  is  held  by 
an  oppressed  people. 

On  the   death  of  the  king   the    crown    de- 
scended to  his  eldest  son,  Henry  of  Winches- 


ter, who  took  the  title  of  Henry  the  Third. 
Being  only  eight  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  the  management  of  the 
kingdom  was  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. Tiie  latter  had  the  wisddin  during  his 
administration  to  contirin  tiie  articles  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  by  this  means  those  English  bar- 
ons who  had  still  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of 
Prince  Louis  of  France  were  won  back 
to  the  royal  cause.  Louis,  though  his 
forces  were  greatly  reduced,  ventured 
on  a  battle  in  1217,  in  which  he  was  so 
disastrously  defeated  that  he  was  glad 
to  escape  with  the  remnant  of  his  fol- 
lowers from  the  kingdom.  Two  j-ears 
afterward  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  died, 
and  his  office  of  protector  was  given  to 
Hnbert  de  Burgh. 

When  King  Heniy  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  declared  capable  of 
conducting  the  government.  In  the 
following  year,  1224,  Philip  of  France 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Louis,  but  the  latter  soon  after  passed 
away  and  the  crown  descended  to  his 
son  Louis  IX.,  who  being  a  mere  child 
was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother,  Blanche  of  Castile.  Perceiv- 
ing the  exposed  condition  of  the  French 
kingdom  on  account  of  the  minority  of 
Loiiis,  King  Henry  determined  to  in- 
vade France  and  attempt  the  recovery 
of  Normandy.  He  accordingly  raised 
a  large  army,  and  in  1230  undertook 
an  expedition  against  the  French.  But 
he  soon  showed  himself  to  be  of  little 
competency  for  such  an  undertaking. 
One  disaster  followed  another  until  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  the  king 
was  glad  to  give  up  the  enterprise  and 
return  to  England.  In  his  matrimo- 
nial adventure  he  was  scarcely  more 
fortunate  than  in  war.  In  his  search  for  a 
queen  he  chose  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Provence,  who  brought  with  her  into  Eng- 
land a  retinue  of  friends,  for  whom  impor- 
tant places  in  the  government  were  provided. 
A  great  offense  was  thus  given  to  the  English 
barons,  who  would  not  quietly  brook  the  eleva- 
tion of  strangers  and  foreigners  to  the  chief 
offices  of  England. 

While  the  king  was  thus  exhibiting  ids  folly 
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he  also  showed  his  weakness.  Nearly  all  his 
administrative  acts  were  marked  by  a  spirit  of 
narrowness  and  bigoted  iiuprudence.  Popes 
Innocent  IV.  and  Alexander  IV.  were  not  slow 
to  perceive  the  advantages  which  might  be 
gained  for  the  Church  by  an  interference  with 
English  afl'airs.  Italian  ecclesiastics  were  ac- 
cordingly insinuated  into  the  principal  religious 
offices  of  the  kingdom,  and  these  became  the 
agents  to  carry  out  the  papal  will  and  pleas- 
ure respecting  questions  which  were  purely 
English.  In  125.5  the  Pope  conferred  on  the 
king's  son  Edmund  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  induce  the  English 
nation  to  espouse  his  own  cause  in  a  quarrel 
which  he  had  had  with  Mainfroy,  the  Sicilian 
monarch.  But  the  English  barons,  more  wi.se 
than  their  sovereign,  refused  to  be  inveigled 
into  the  Pope's  scheme,  and  the  enterprise  was 
about  to  come  to  nought.  Henry,  however, 
finding  that  no  inducement  could  avail  with 
his  refractory  subjects,  undertook  to  raise  the 
money  for  the  Sicilian  expedition  by  a  means 
as  novel  a.s  it  was  outrageous.  He  caused  to 
be  drawn  bills  of  exchange  against  the  prelates 
of  England,  and  gave  these  bills  to  It^dian 
merchants  for  money  pretendedly  advanced  by 
them  for  the  war.  The  prelates  at  first  re- 
fused payment  of  these  forged  accounts,  but 
since  the  ecclesiastics  were  not  supported  by 
either  the  king  or  the  Pope,  who  made  com- 
mon cause  in  support  of  the  fraud,  they  Avere 
obliged  to  give  up  the  contest  and  pay  the 
Italian  bills. 

The  efli'ct  of  these  measures  was  to  revive 
the  antipathies  of  the  English  nobles  against 
the  king.  A  new  rebellion  broke  out  in  1258. 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  had 
himself  been  one  of  the  king's  favorites,  headed 
the  insurrection.  The  insurgents  gathered  in 
such  strength  at  Oxford  that  Henry  and  his  .son 
were  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty,  l)y  which  it  was 
agreed  that  twenty-four  of  the  barons,  includ- 
ing the  Earl  of  Leicester,  should  be  constituted 
a  sort  of  commission  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
the  kingdom.  The  legitimate  work  of  reform, 
however,  was  soon  abandoned  for  the  a.*sunip- 
tion  of  the  right  of  government  bv  the  barons. 
The  nation  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  turmoil, 
which  continued  with  unabated  violence  for 
about  six  years.  The  struggle  is  known  in 
history  as   the  Wars   of  tiik   Uakoss,    and 


constituted  one  of  the  most  disastrous  epochs 
in  the  annals  of  England.  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  actuated  by  nobler  motives  than  were 
common  in  the  princes  of  his  times,  made  un- 
availing efforts  to  bring  about  a  peace  between 
Henry  and  his  nobles;  but  neither  would  the 
one  yield  to  reaaon  or  the  other  to  patriotism. 

Not  until  the  year  1264  did  events  assume 
such  form  as  to  promise  a  settlement.  At 
that  time  Prince  Edward,  heir  to  the  En- 
.glish  crown,  born  to  greater  candor  than  his 
grandfather  and  greater  ability  than  his  father, 
came  forward  as  a  leader  of  the  royal  forces, 
and  for  a  sea.son  it  appeared  that  the  insur- 
gent nobles  had  met  their  match.  Many  of 
the  barons,  seeing  with  pride  the  spirit  and 
valor  displayed  by  their  prince,  went  over  to 
his  standard.  At  length  a  battle  was  hazarded 
with  the  forces  of  De  Montfort,  but  the  result 
was  exceedingly  disastrous  to  the  royal  cause. 
Edward's  army  was  defeated  and  him.self  cap- 
tured, and  sent  with  his  cousin.  Prince  Henry, 
a  prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  Dover. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  now  master  of 
the  field.  He  at  once  conceived  the  ambition 
of  making  himself  king  of  England.  To  this 
end  he  seized  the  royal  castles  not  a  few,  and 
presently  allowed  his  ambition  to  reveal  his 
purposes.  At  this  juncture,  the  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter appeared  as  a  rival  of  De  Montfort,  and 
began  to  jilan  his  overthrow.  Leicester  per- 
ceived that  the  heart  of  the  nobles  was  turned 
against  him,  and  began  to  bid  for  a  renewal 
and  continuance  of  their  support.  All  his 
acts  were  done  in  the  king's  name.  As  a  sop 
to  Cerberus,  he  set  Prince  Edward  at  liberty. 
Gloucester  established  himself  on  the  confines 
of  Wales,  and  De  Montfort,  having  proclaimed 
his  rival  a  traitor,  and  assuming  the  office  of 
protector  to  Henry  and  Edward,  set  out  to 
overthrow  the  insurgents.  When  nearing  the 
camp  of  Gloucester,  the  latter  managed  to 
open  communications  with  Edward,  and  the 
])rince  made  good  his  e.^cape,  and  went  over 
to  the  barons.  Many  of  the  nobles  followed 
his  example,  and  Leicester  was  obliged  to  send 
in  all  haste  to  London  for  an  army  of  rein- 
forcements comnutnded  by  his  son,  Simon  de 
Montfort,  the  younger.  The  latter  was  inter- 
cej)tcd  on  the  way  to  join  his  father,  and  was 
decisively  defeated  by  Prince  Edwanl  in  the 
battle  of  Kenilworth.      A  general  engagement 
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followed  at  Evesham,  in  wliifh  the  Earl  of  i  anion-,'  the  dctVat.il  forces  was  about  to  be 
Leicester  was  routed,  ami  his  forces  (li.<pirseil.  cut  down  by  a  soldier,  but  declared  his  iden- 
King  Henry,    who   was   unwillingly  detained  I  tity  in  time  to  save  his  life.     Both  Leicester 
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and  liis  son,  the  younger  Montfort,  were  slain 
in  the  battle. 

The  story  of  Prince  Edward's  departure  for 
the  Holy  Laud,  to  take  part  in  the  Eighth 
Crusade,  lias  already  been  narrated  in  the  ])re- 
ceding  jjages.'  This  event  happened  in  1270. 
Henry  HI.  had  now  occupied  the  throne  of 
England  for  fifty-four  years.  His  government 
was  as  feeble  as  himself  was  decrepit.  The 
land  was  full  of  violence  and  distress.  His 
nephew,  Prince  Henry,  son  of  Kichard,  the 
king's  brother,  was  assassinated  by  the  exiled 
sons  of  Leicester,  who  had  survived  the  battle 
of  Evesham.  Richard  died  of  grief  The 
barons  despised  their  sovereign,  and  looked 
forwanl  with  pleasant  anticipations  to  tlie  day 
of  his  diaili.  Riots  and  violence  prevailed  in 
many  ])arts  of  the  kingdom.  At  last,  in  No- 
vember of  1272,  tiie  aged  and  despised  Henry 
died,  being  theu  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  reign. 

Prince  Edward,  on  hearing  the  news  of 
his  fa  tiler's  death,  set  out  from  Palestine,  and 
arrived  in  England  in  1274.  His  presence — 
even  tlie  knowledge  of  his  coming — tended  to 
restore  confidence  and  order.  He  began  his 
reign  with  the  enactment  of  many  salutary 
regulations  relating  to  the  police  of  the  king- 
dom, and  other  measures  of  public  .safety. 
He  was  greatly  distresseil  on  the  score  of 
means  with  which  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment, au<l,  in  his  embarrassment,  adopted  a 
measure  wiiicii  came  near  producing  a  civil 
war.  He  appointed  a  commission  to  examine 
into  tlie  titles  by  which  the  barons  of  the  king- 
dom were  iioldiiig  their  estates,  with  a  view  to 
{he  confi.scation  of  any  which  might  prove  to 
be  illegally  held.  The  conimissionei"s  had  not 
])rocee(ied  far,  however,  until  they  came  upon 
tlie  Earl  of  Warrenne,  who,  when  summoned 
to  produce  his  titles,  deliberately  drew  his 
sword  from  its  .«cabbard,  and,  laying  his  hand 
significantly  on  tlie  hilt,  replied:  "  Thin  is  the 
instrument  by  whicli  my  ancestors  gained  their 
estate,  and  by  which  I  will  keep  it  as  long  as 
I  live."  Tills  answer  reported  to  tlie  king  liad 
the  etlect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  project  of 
fine  and  confiscation. 

In  the  year  12H2  an  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Wales.  Tiie  peojile  of  that  country  hiid 
illy    brooked    the   conditions   of   pence   which 

'See  antr,  p.  7'57 
N.— Vol.  2—48 


Edward  had  imposed  upon  them  after  the  bat 
tie  of  Evesham.  Llewellyn,  the  king,  led  his 
countrymen  in  the  insurrection,  which  came  to 
a  climax  in  a  great  battle  in  which  the  Welsh 
were  totally  defeated.  Llewellyn  was  killed,' 
and  his  brother  David,  the  only  remaining 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Wales,  was  taken  and 
beheaded.  A  good  excuse  was  thus  afforded 
to  King  Edward  for  claiming  the  crown  for 
himself  In  settling  the  terms  of  peace  he 
promised  to  give  the  peojjle  of  Wales  a  prince 
of  their  own  country,  and  when  the  condition 
was  accej)ted  he  presented  them  with  his  own 
son,  who  had  been  born  a  few  days  before  in 
the  Welsh  castle  of  Caernarvon.  To  this  babe 
was  given  the  title  of  Prince  ok  Wale.s,  which 
has  ever  since  been  borne  by  the  eldest  sons 
of  the  kings  of  England. 

AVliile  Wales  was  thus  ac(iuired  by  con- 
quest a  plan,  partly  the  product  of  natural 
events  and  jiartly  the  work  of  Edward's  anilii- 
tion,  was  brought  forth  with  a  view  of  adding 
the  crown  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England.  In 
that  country  King  Alexander  III.  had  chosen 
for  his  queen  the  sister  of  the  English  mon- 
arch, and  of  this  union  the  only  i.ssue  was  the 
Princess  Margaret,  who  was  married  to  the 
king  of  Norway;  and  of //iw  union  only  a  little 
daughter  survived,  who  became  the  heiress  of 
Scotland.  In  12tS6  Alexander  died,  and  the 
Norwegian  princess  inherited  her  grandfather's 
dominions.  Edward  now  jiroposed  that  his 
new-born  son  and  the  infant  queen  of  Scotland 
should  be  betrothed,  and  the  jiroposition  waa 
accepted  by  both  the  king  of  Norway  and  the 
Scottish  jiarlianiciit.  It  thus  ajipeared  that 
the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scot- 
land was  about  to  be  effected.  But  destiny 
had  prepared  the  event  otherwise.  The  Nor- 
wegian princess  on  her  way  from  the  country 
of  her  birth  to  the  kingdom  which  she  had 
inherited  was  taken  ill  on  shi))board  and  died 
at  the  Orkney  Islands.  This  unfortunate  occur- 
rence produced  great  grief  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Norway. 
The  union  of  the  former  two  realms  was  post- 
jioned  fiir  three  hundred  years,  and  such  waa 
the  distraction  of  the  Scottish  councils  that  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  claimants  of  the  crown 
appeared  in  the  field.  While  feuds  and  tur- 
moils jirevailed  on  all  sides  it  was  agreed  to 
refer  the  setlleinent  of  the  succession   to  King 
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Edward,  who,  after  weighing  the  relative  rights 
of  Robert  Bruce  and  John  Baliol,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  The  English  king,  with 
an  eye  to  his  own  interest,  required  that  the 
Scottish  castles  should  be  put  into  his  hands 
before  rendering  his  decision.  The  result  was 
that  Baliol,  wiio  had  little  of  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  a  king,  became  a  mere  pu])pet  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  monarch,  wlio  pro- 
ceeded to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Northern 
kingdom  according  to  his  will  and  purpose. 
Hereupon  an  insurrection  broke  out,  and  Ed- 
ward,   marching  across  the   border,  defeated 


Guienne  under  this  fiction  of  doing  homage  for 
it  than  Philip  refused  to  make  the  promised 
restitution.  So  deeply  at  this  time  was  Edward 
involved  in  the  complications  relating  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland  that  he  was  unable  to  re- 
cover by  force  what  he  had  lost  by  the  craft 
and  subtlety  of  Philip  the  Fair.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  attliirs  in  England  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  up  to  the  time 
when,  by  the  capture  of  Acre,  the  Christian 
kingdom  in  the  East  was  finally  overthrown. 
Let  us  then  refer  briefly  to  the  course  of 
events  in  France  in  the  later  epochs  of  the 
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the  Scots  in  the  great  battle  of  Dunbar.  Baliol 
surrendered  himself  to  the  \'ictorious  king  and 
was  detained  in  captivity  for  three  years,  after 
which  he  was  permitted  to  retire  into  France. 
It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  province  of 
Guienne,  which  had  descended  to  the  English 
crown  from  the  old  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had 
possessed  that  realm  on  her  marriage  to  Henry 
n.,  was  regained  by  the  king  of  France.  Gui- 
enne owed  fealty  to  the  French  crown,  and 
Philip  the  Fair  persuaded  Edward  to  perform 
the  act  of  homage  as  a  recognition  of  that 
relation,  at  the  same  time  promising  to  restore 
the  province  as  soon  as  the  formal  act  was 
done.     But  no  sooner  had  Edward   resigned 


Crusades.  In  1180  Philip  II.,  sumamed  Au- 
gustus, inherited  the  French  crown.  Such 
were  his  talents  and  ambitions,  and  such  his 
impatience  under  the  restraints  imposed  on  his 
kingdom  by  Feudalism,  that  he  set  himself  to 
work  after  the  manner  of  a  politician  and 
statesman  to  overthrow  the  feu<lal  princes  and 
to  build  upon  the  ruins  of  their  ])rivileges  and 
liberties  the  structure  of  regular  monarchy. 
What  might  have  been  his  success  but  for  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Syria  it  were  perhaps 
useless  to  conjecture.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Philip,  before  coming  to  the  tn  oii  e  of 
France,  had  formed  an  att.'\ohment  t(.  Prince 
Richard  Plantageuet,  and  that  the  two  princes. 
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in  order  to  vex  and  distract  the  mind  of  King 
Henry  II.,  of  J^ngland,  hml  made  a  great 
parade  of  their  alleged  friendship.  After  the 
two  royal  youths  acceded  to  the  thrones  of 
their  respective  kingdoms  their  attachment 
continued  and  led  to  an  agreement  between 
them  to  undertake  that 
great  Crusade  of  which 
an  account  has  already 
been  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding i)ages.' 

After  Philip's  return 
from  Palestine,  in  which 
country   the   breach   be- 
tween him  and  his  old- 
time  friend  had  become 
irreparable,      he      made 
haste  to  attempt  the  de- 
struction of  the  interests 
and  rights  of   the  Lion 
Heart    in   Western   Eu- 
rope.    To    this    end    he 
ma<le  an  attack  on  Nor- 
mandy  and    incited   the 
iuiw<jrthy     John     Lack- 
land   to   seize    on    Eng- 
land,   though    both     of 
these   schemes    were  de- 
feated   and    brought    to 
nought.     But    not  until 
the  foundation  of  iufinili 
mischief  had    been   laid 
between    the    kingdoms 
of  France  and  England. 
Philip    continued     his 
.nachi  nations     against 
Coeur  de  Lion  until  the 
'atter,    having    obtaint'd 
a  tardy  iil)eration  at  tbi^ 
hands    of    the    German 
Emi)eiL.,  made  his  way 
as  rapidly  as  pt)ssible  in 
the  direciion  of  his  own 
kingdom.     Hearing  that 
iiis  t'ricnd   luid   been  set 

at  liberty,  Pliili|)  sent  a  ha.«ty  message  to  John 
of  England  to  take  care  of  himself  as  best  he 
couhl,  for  the  devil  was  unchained ! 

As   soon  as  Richard  had   rcostal>Iishod   ."lis 
authority  in  the  kingdom,  be  sought  to  avenge 
himself  on  the  perfidious  Philip.     War  broke 
'  See  ante,  p.  732 


out,  and  continued  without  abatement  almost 
to  the  end  of  the  century.  In  1194  a  deci- 
sive battle  was  fought  at  V^endOme,  in  which 
Philip  was  disastrously  defeated.  His  money, 
camp  equipage,  and  the  records  of  the  king- 
dom were  captured  by  the  victorious  English.' 


JIATTLK  UF   VtNllSilE. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  monarch  be- 
came involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Poi>e,  which 
plunged  the  kingdom  into  still  deeper  distress. 
The  king's  firet  wife,  Isabella  of  Haiuault,  had 

'  It  is  noteworthy  of  tlie  chnmcter  of  the  times 
that  up  to  the  battle  of  Vcndome  it  lind  lieeii  the 
custom  of  the  feudal  kings  of  Fmnce  to  bear  about 
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died  iu  1191,  and  two  years  afterwards  Philip 
had  taken  as  a  second  queen  the  Princess  In- 
geberge  of  Denmark.  But  the  Danish  lady 
soon  iell  under  the  di.si)knu>ure  of  her  lord  and 
was  divorced.  The  suspicion  was  not  wanting 
that  the  king  liad  already  turned  a  longing 
eye  upon  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Dalniatia,  and  that  the  discarding  of  Inge- 
berge  was  attributable  to  that  cLrcumstauce. 
These  proceedings  were  highly  displeasing  to 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  he  ordered  the  abro- 
gation of  the  marriage  with  JIaria,  and  the 
restitution  of  that  with  the  divorced  lugeberge. 


crown  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Richard 
Plantagenet.  King  John,  refusing  to  obey 
the  summons,  was  declared  guilty  of  murder 
and  fulony,  and  his  province  of  Normandy 
was  said  to  be  forfeited.  Philip  lost  no  time 
in  asserting  his  claim  to  the  countries  of  which 
he  hoj)ed  to  dcjirive  his  rival.  Laying  siege 
to  the  Chateau  Gaillard,  he  succeeded,  after  a 
rigorous  investment  of  many  mouths'  duration, 
in  reducing  the  place  to  submission.  The  rest 
of  Normandy  was  easily  subdued.  The  whole 
duchy  was  wrested  from  the  imbecile  John  and 
his  successors  forever.     For  two  hundred  and 
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Philip  refused  obedience,  and  His  Holiness 
laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict  for  the 
space  of  three  years.  At  last  the  French  mon- 
arch was  obliged  to  yield,  and  the  discarded 
queen  was  brought  back  to  Paris. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  follomng  century, 
Philip  summoned  King  .John  of  England  to 
come  to  the  French  capital  and  answer  to  the 
charge  of  having  murdered  Prince  Arthur  of 
Brittany,    the    rightful    heir   to    the    English 

with  them  from  place  to  place  the  royal  archives. 
It  now  penetrated  the  thick  skull  of  the  age  that 
a  permanent  depository  of  such  records  was  a  ne- 
cessity of  the  situation.  Pliilip  Augustus  accord- 
ingly directed  tlie  construction  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing in  Paris  for  that  puroose. 


ninety-three  years  Normandy  had  been  a  part 
of  the  English  dominions,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  so  remained  but  for  the  pusillanimous 
character  of  the  king,  whose  duty  it  was  to  de- 
fend his  continental  possessions. 

Philip  now  went  on  from  conquering  to  con- 
quest. The  provinces  of  Maine,  Touraine,  and 
Anjou  were  successively  taken,  and  added  to 
the  French  domains.  In  1213  the  king,  sup- 
ported by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  undertook  the 
invasion  of  England.  The  miscarriage  of  this 
expedition,  and  the  diversion  of  the  campaign 
into  Flanders,  have  already  been  recounted  in 
the  preceding  narrative.'     The  battle  of  Bou- 

•See  ante,  p.  781. 
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vines  resulted  iu  a  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Flemish  and  Germau  auxiliaries.  The  counts 
of  Flanders  and  Boulogne  were  taken  j)risoners, 
and  were  confined,  the  one  in  the  tower  of  the 
Louvre,  and  the  other  in  the  castle  Piron. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  religio-civil 
war  with  the  Alhigcnses  broke  out  iu  the  south 
of  France.  From  the  year  1209  to  1218,  the 
best  ])()rtinns  of  the  kingdom  were  ravaged  with 
a  ferocity  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
Mamelukes.  The  harmless  fathers  of  French 
])rotestantism  were  made  to  feel  how  cruel  a 
thing  the  sword  is  when  backed  by  religious  in- 
tolerance. It  ought  not  to  be  denied,  however, 
that  in  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  papal  party 
had  a  just  cause  of  complaint.     In   1208  the 


son.  In  1223  Philip  11.  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Louis  VIII.,  who,  acting  under 
the  instigation  of  the  Pope,  renewed  the  war 
against  the  Albigeuses;  but  his  short  reign 
was  terminated  by  his  death  iu  1226. 

After  a  three  years'  continuance  of  the 
struggle  l-iiiymond  VII.  wa.s  induced  by  the 
distresses  to  which  his  people  were  subjected 
to  purchase  exemption  from  further  jjcrsecu- 
tiou  and  relief  from  the  penalties  of  excommu- 
nication by  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  his  ter- 
ritories to  the  king  of  France  and  by  adopting 
as  his  heir  to  the  remainder  the  brother-in-law 
of  Saint  Louis.  The  Albigeuses  were  thus 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  counts  of 
Toulouse,  and  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  bitterness 
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Pope's  legate,  Peter  of  Castelnau,  was  mur- 
dered under  circumstances  which  gave  Inno- 
cent III.  good  ground  fur  believing  that  the 
heretical  nobles  of  .Siuthern  France  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  crime.  Suspicion  was  di- 
rected against  Raymond  VI.  of  Toulouse,  and 
a  crusade  wa.s  preai'liecl  against  him  and  his 
])cople.  By  making  a  humiliating  submission, 
the  Count  of  Toulouse  saved  himself  from  the 
impending  blow;  and  the  crusading  army  was 
turned  against  the  viscounts  Roger  of  Albi, 
Beziors,  Carca.s.'sonne,  and  Ruse/.,  whose  lands 
were  laid  waste  and  confiscated  by  Simon  de 
Montfort.  Raymond  thus  gained  time  to  re- 
new the  condict,  which  was  continued  until 
1218,  when  Simon  wa-s  killed  in  the  siege  of 
Toulouse.  Most  of  the  con(iucsts  nnidc  by 
ilontfort  were  recovered  by  Raymond  and  his 
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which  the  papal  j)arty  now  mixed  for  the  here 
tics  to  drink,  the  Inquisition,  with  its  Chamber 
of  Horror,  was  organi/.e<l  to  complete  their  ex- 
termination. Notwithstanding  the  fierce  perse- 
cutions to  which  these  early  protestants  were 
subjected,  the  name  of  the  Alliigensian  sect 
survived  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  even  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth, 
adherent.s  of  the  (larty  were  still  found,  not 
only  in  Southern  France,  but  also  in  secluded 
part-s  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  course  of  French  history  during  the 
reign  of  Saint  Louis  ha.*  been  incidentally 
sketched  in  the  account  already  given  of  the 
Seventh  Crusade.  After  an  ab.<euce  of  six 
years  the  king  returned  to  his  own  realm  in 
July  of  12.")4,  and  without  laying  aside  the 
cross,    began    an    administration    which    waa 
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marked  1)V  nuich  pomp  ami  ceremony.  He 
became  a  reformer  of  abuses  iu  the  kingdom, 
abrogating  oppressive  taxes,  regulating  the 
French  municipalities,  and  framing  new  codes 
of  laws.  Until  a  late  date  the  sliade-tree  was 
still  standing  in  the  Bois  tie  Vinceuues  under 
which  Saint  Louis  was  wout  to  sit,  hearing 
the  conipluints  of  tiie  poor,  and  redressing 
the  grievances  of  those  who  had  suflered 
wrong. 

As  it  respected  integrity  ot  character  and 
sincerity  of  purpose,  Louis  IX.  enjoyed  the 
best  reputation  of  all  the  monarchs  of  his  age. 
So  great  wa^^  his  fame  for  justice  and  j)r()l)ity, 
that  neighboring  ))rinces,  when  involved  in 
difficulties  among  themselves,  were  accustomed 

to  refer  the 
matters  in 
dispute  to 
the  calm 
temjjcr  and 
i  m  1 1  a  r  t  i  a  1 
judgment  of 
Louis.' 

To  this 
epoch  be- 
longs the 
establ  ish- 
meut  of  a 
French  dy- 
nasty in  Sic- 
ily and  Na- 
ples. The 
crown  of  this 
king  d  o  m 
had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  imperial  family  of  Ger- 
many by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the 
last  Norman  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the 
father  of  Frederick  U.,  and  when  this  Emperor 
died  the  kingdom  was  seized  by  his  illegitimate 
son  Manfred.  Pope  Urban  IV.,  regarding  the 
accession  of  this  pseudo  prince  as  a  scandal  to 
Christendom,  and  offended  at  the  additional 
power  thus  gained  by  the  Ghibellines,  set  up 
Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.,  as 
king  of  the  Two   Sicilies,  and   in    1265   the 

'  One  of  Saint  Louis's  maxims  may  well  be  re- 
peated: "It  is  good  policy  to  be  just;  inasmuch 
as  a  reputation  for  probity  and  disinterestedness 
gives  a  prince  more  real  authority  and  power  tiian 
»ny  accession  of  territories." 
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claims  of  the  latter  were  successfully  asserted 
by  the  defeat  of  Manfred  in  battle.  Charles, 
however,  was  a  man  very  different  in  charac- 
ter from  his  brother,  the  king  of  France.  His 
life  and  reign  were  marked  by  personal  ambi- 
tion, selfishness,  and  cruelty.  His  name  and 
that  of  his  country  became  forever  afterwards 
odious  in  the  kingdom  which  he  ruled.  Two 
years  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  the  Ger- 
man princes,  under  the  lead  of  Conradin,  sou 
of  Conrad  IV.,  and  last  representative  of  the 
House  of  Hohenstaufen,  made  an  attempt  to 
e.\pel  the  French  from  Italy,  but  they  were 
decisively  defeated.  Conradin  was  taken  pris- 
oner, carried  to  Naples,  and  jiut  to  death  by 
order  of  King  Charles.  When  about  to  be 
executed,  he  threw  down  his  glove  from  the 
scaflbld,  appealing  to  the  crowd  to  convey  it 
to  any  of  his  kinsmen  in  token  that  whoever 
received  it  was  invested  with  his  rights,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  avenging  his  deatli. 
In  the  year  1258  Phili]),  eldest  son  of  Saint 
Louis,  received  in  marriage  the  Princess  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  the  king  of  Aragon.  When 
this  union  was  affected,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  that  the  latter 
should  surrender  to  the  former  the  towns  which 
he  held  in  the  south  of  France,  and  that  Louis 
should  give  in  exchange  to  the  king  of  Ara- 
gon those  districts  of  Spain  which  had  been 
wrested  by  Charlemagne  from  the  Moham- 
medans. About  the  same  time  the  Freiuh 
monarch  secured  a  large  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Champagne  by  purchase  from  Count 
Thibault,  who  in  virtue  of  his  mother's  right 
had  acceded  to  the  throne  of  Navarre. 

Having  completed  the  disposition  of  affairs 
in  his  kingdom,  Louis  IX.  at  last  found  hini- 
.«elf  in  readiness  to  renew  the  war  with  the 
Turks  and  Mamelukes.  How  the  expedition 
with  which  he  left  France  in  the  year  1270 
was  diverted  into  a  campaign  against  Tunis, 
how  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  French  army 
encamped  on  that  sun-scorched  shore,  how 
many  thousands  perished  in  anguish  and  de- 
spair, and  how  the  aged  king  himself  sickened 
and  died,  have  already  been  recounted  in  a 
preceding  chapter.' 

Saint    Louis  left  as  his  successor    his    son 
Philip  by  Margaret  of  Provence.     This  prince 
was  with  his  father  in  the  siege  of  Tunis,  and 
'  See  ante,  p.  767. 
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like  him  was  attacked  witli  the  phigue.  Re- 
covering from  the  malady  he  embarked  for 
home  and  readied  Sicily  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1270.  Here  his  queen  died,  as  did 
also  King  Tliibault  of  Navarre.  Many  other 
distinguished  personages  connected  with  the  ex- 
pedition, iuclu<ling  Alfonso — the  king's  uncle — 
and  the  Countess  of  Provence,  fell  victims  to 
the  pestilence.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  Philip 
reached  his  own  do- 
minions, bearing  with 
liim  in  sad  ])riices.sion 
the  dead  bodies  of  his 
queen  and  his  father. 
The  new  sovereign 
ascended  the  throne 
with  the  title  of  Philep 
III.,  and  received  the 
surname  of  the  Bold. 
In  his  policy,  he  imi- 
tated the  methods  of 
his  father.  Two  years 
after  his  return  to 
France,  he  took  in 
marriage  the  Princess 
Maria  of  Brabant.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  had 
raised  to  the  position 
of  chief  minister  of 
the  kingdom  a  certain 
parvenu  named  Pierre 
de  la  Brosse,  wliose 
former  vocation  of 
barber  had  little  rec- 
ommended him  for 
afiiiirs  of  state.  Not 
long  after  the  king's 
marriage,  De  Brosse 
conceived  a  violent 
hatred  for  the  queen, 
and  resolved  to  com- 
pass    her    downfall. 

In  iL'Tfi,  Prince  Louis,  the  king's  eldest  son, 
died,  and  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
favor  tlic  false  accu.sation  that  Queen  Maria 
hail  cansfd  his  death  by  poison.  For  the 
time  it  appeared  that  her  cause  was  lio|)("- 
less,  but  a  valiant  brother  came  forward,  ami. 
after  the  manner  of  tlie  age,  ehallciigcd  tlie 
accuser   to   a   mortal   conii)at.     The  cowardlv 


De  Brosse,  thus  confronted,  durst  not  accept 
the  gage  of  battle,  and  was  himself  executed 
on  a  gibbet. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  of  Anjou,  now  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  was  pursuing  his  schemes  of 
personal  ambition.  Desiring  to  be  regarded 
as  the  head  of  Eastern  Christendom,  he  pur- 
cha.«ed    from    the   granddaughter   of   Guy   of 


SAUJT  LOUIS  SITTING  IX  JUDGMENT. 

Liisignan  the  title  of  king  of  Jeru.sjilem. 
The  effect  of  this  and  other  mea-sures  of  self- 
aggrandizement  was  to  raise  up  around  Charle* 
a  host  of  enemies,  who  made  a  conspiracy  to 
expel  him  from  the  kingdom.  A  general  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  French  in  Naples  and  Sicily 
was  planned  to  take  i)laee  at  tiie  ringing  of 
the   vesper  Indl  ou   the  eve  of  Easter   1282. 
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With  fatal  precision,  though  the  plot  had  been 
in  preparation  for  the  space  of  two  years,  the 
diabolical  plot  was  carried  out.  The  nia.s.«acrc 
began  in  Palermo,  and  spread  from  town  to 


the  Sicilian  Vespers — a  fitting  prelude  to  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

In  the  year  I'i.s.'j  I'liilip  the  Third  found  it 
necessary  to  undertake  a  war  with  Pedro,  king 


DEATH  OF  THE  LAST  OF  THE  HOHENSTADFEN. 
Drawn  by  H.  Plueddemann. 


town,  wherever  the  French  had  made  settle- 
ments, until  at  least  eight  thousand  innocent 
people  had  been  butchered.  This  infamous  out- 
rage against  human  life  is  known  in  history  as 


of  Aragon.  That  ruler  had  presumed  to  set 
at  naught  the  settlement  sanctioned  by  the 
Pope,  by  which  the  crown  of  Aragon  was  to 
be  conferred   on  Prince   Charles,  son  of  the 
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French  king.  The  expedition  undertaken  by 
Piiilip  was,  however,  attended  with  disaster. 
A  fleet  which  had  been  sent  out  with  provis- 
ions for  his  army  was  captured  by  the  Ara- 
gonese  commander,  De  Lauria,  and  the  French 
troops  were  left  without  supplies.  It  now 
appeared,  moreover,  that  the  health  of  King 
Philip  had  been  ruined  in  the  African  cam- 
paign of  his  father.  Despairing  of  success,  he 
attempted  to  withdraw  into  France,  but,  on 
arriving  at  Perpignan,  he  found  it  impossible 


into  Aragon.  For  a  while,  he  was  withheld 
from  his  purpose  by  the  mediation  of  King 
Edward  of  Eiighiiid,  whose  daughter  had  been 
married  to  Alfonso  of  Aragon.  But  the  good 
offices  of  the  English  monarch  could  not  per- 
manently avail  to  j)revent  hostilities.  A  war 
broke  out  between  tlie  French  and  Aragonese, 
and  continued  for  some  years  without  decisive 
results.  At  the  last,  the  contest  was  ended 
by  the  independence  of  Aragon,  which  was 
attained  without  material  loss  of  territory. 


FUNERAL  OK  SAINT  LOUIS. 


to  proceed,  and  died  at  that  ))lace  in  October 
f)f  ]2H().  The  crown  doscciidi'd,  without  dis- 
pute, to  Ills  son  Philip,  suriuimed  the  Fair, 
wlio  ju-^cciKhMl  the  throne  with  tlic  title  of 
Pirii.ii'  IV.  In  him  the  mild  tcnii)er  and  pru- 
Jont  behavior,  which  had  of  late  characterized 
the  kings  of  France,  disappeared,  and  was  re- 
placed witli  violence,  avarice,  and  exce.ns,  in- 
somuch that  a  strange  contriust  was  presented 
between  the  beauty  of  the  royal  person  and 
the  moral  deformity  of  the  king. 

At  the   first,  Philip  IV.   undertook   to  re- 
trieve the  misfortunes  of  the  late  exi)edition 


It  was  during  the  contir.uance  of  this  petty 
and  disgraceful  conflict  that  the  news  of  the 
downfall  of  Acre,  and  the  consequent  subver- 
sion of  tlie  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  was  car- 
ried to  Western  Europe.  Tiu\t  event  has 
already  been  fixed  upon  as  a  proper  limit  for 
the  present  Book.  Here,  then,  on  the  high 
dividing  ridge  from  which,  looking  to  the 
past,  we  beiiold  llie  wild  and  extravagant 
drama  of  the  Crusades,  and,  turning  to  the 
future,  discover  the  colossjjl  form  of  Mon- 
arciiy  rising  above  the  ruins  of  Mediaeval 
Europe, — tiic    free    cities   growing   great   and 
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powerful  as  the  conservators  of  public  lib- 
erty, aud  the  convex  riin  of  the  New  World 
jeen  afar  in  the  watery  horizon  of  the  West, — 
We  pause,  intending  to  resume,  in  the  begin- 


ning of  the  following  Book,  the  aEDais  of 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  England,  from 
the  close  of  tlie  thirteenth  century  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus. 


^_^   ^^\n/^ 
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